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PREFACE. 


#»• 


In  the  present  volume  of  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  the  eighth  of  the  New 
Series,  some  improvements  have  been  introduced  which  it  is  hoped  will  add  to 
its  attractiveness  and  usefulness.  The  subjects  treated  have  been  subdivided 
with  unusual  care,  and  the  use  of  full-face  type  for  the  heads  and  sub-heads 
brings  them  out  more  distinctly,  and  renders  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  turn  at 
ODce  to  the  exact  piece  of  information  which  he  seeks.  Increased  attention  has 
been  given  to  illustration.  The  accounts  of  the  wars  in  Egypt  and  Tonquin 
are  each  accompanied  by  a  full-page  map ;  another  full-page  map  exhibits  the 
annual  rainfall  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  colored  map  shows  the 
new  time-system  recently  adopted;  there  is  a  large  view  of  the  Cantilever 
Bridge  at  Niagara,  one  of  the  German  National  Monument  on  the  Niederwald, 
and  one  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany ;  the  improvements  in  the  use  of  gas  and 
electricity  are  fully  illustrated ;  and  some  strange  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  aberration  of  sound  as  used  for  fog-signals  are  represented  by  curious  dia- 
grams. Portraits  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Speaker  Carlisle,  Peter 
Cooper,  Gnstave  Dor6,  General  Gordon,  Hicks  Pasha,  Mario  the  singer.  General 
Sheridan,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Wagner  the  composer,  and  other  celebrities, 
appear  in  their  proper  places. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  has  been  made  unusually  full,  as 
a  means  of  ready  reference  to  several  subjects  of  national  interest  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1881. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  events  of  the  year,  in  chronological  order,  is  a  new 
feature,  serving  to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  as  to  numerous  occurrences 
which  could  not  be  treated  at  length  in  a  work  like  this.  The  paper  on  the 
"Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods,"  and  that  on  the  "United  States 
Fish  Commission,"  with  instructions  for  the  propagation  and  preservation  of 
fish,  will  be  found  especially  instructive  and  practical. 

Mr.  Alphonso  A.  Hopkins,  Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1882,  gives  a  full  history  of  prohibition,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day — a  subject  that  is  rapidly  making  for  itself  a  place  in  political  and 
Illative  affairs ;  while  the  editor  of  the  Salvation  Army's  publications  gives 
an  authoritative  account  of  that  strange  movement  in  the  religious  world.  The 
recent  advances  in  chemistry,  surgery,  and  other  sciences  are  noted,  and  the 
present  condition  of  each  of  the  great  denominations  of  Christians  is  set  forth. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  articles  "  Failures  in  Business,"  "  Financial  Eeview  of  1883,"  and  "  United 
States  Finances,"  show  dearly  what  has  taken  place  in  the  monetary  world. 
These  and  the  numerous  other  articles,  most  of  which,  being  subjects  treated 
every  year,  need  not  be  specially  enumerated,  constitute  substantially  the 
world's  chronicle  for  1883.  Those  who  have  just  lived  that  year  amid  the 
crowding  occurrences  of  our  hurrying  age,  will  realize,  as  they  glance  over  the 
record,  how  letters  in  their  simplest  and  humblest  capacity,  if  they  can  not 
bring  back  the  past,  at  least  may  double  memory,  and  thereby  lengthen  life. 

An  index  to  the  eight  volumes  (including  the  present)  of  the  New  Series 
will  be  found  at  the  dose  of  the  book.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  give  it 
sufficient  fullness  to  render  all  the  information  easily  accessible,  and  yet  not  to 
overload  it  with  needless  entries  that  obscure  the  very  things  the  reader  is  loot 
ing  for. 

In  its  proper  place  will  be  found  a  portrait  and  brief  sketch  of  the  late 
William  J.  Tenney,  who  edited  this  work  from  its  beginning,  in  1861,  np  to 
and  including  the  volume  for  1882. 

New  Yobk,  ApHl  11,  I884. 
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A 

KBinSTAll*    Abdarrahman  Khan,  since  the  Ozns.    This  great  province,  embracing  the 

as  set  up  bj  the  British  as  Amir  of  Af-  rich  region  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hindoo 

istan,  has  stmggled   vigorously  to  con-  Eoosh,  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Amir'a 

ite  the  Afghan  state  and  maintain  his  cousin,  Isa  Khan,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity 

o?er  the  loose  league  of  turbulent  clans  to  the  cause  of  Abdurrahman  while  he  was 

b  form  the  Afghan  nation.    After  the  still  living  as  an  exile  in  Samarcand.    Isa  Khan 

irawal  of  the  British  army  trom  Afghan-  obiected  to  the  appointment  of  his  former  sub- 

,  there  was  no  hope  of  preserving  a  close  ordinate.  Kudus  Khan,  to  the  governorship  of 

ol  over  Abdurrahman,  for  as  a  puppet  of  Herat,  which  post  he  desired  for  his  brotner, 

ind  he  would  immediately  become  impos-  Mohsin.    Abdurrahman  would  have  been  glad 

As  the  British  nominee,  he  was  left  in  to  please  his  cousins  and  displace  the  danger- 
coeedingly  difficult  position.  The  policy  ous  officer  who  had  implanted  himself  too  firm- 
e  Imperial  Government  was,  to  attempt  ly  in  Herat,  but  he  dared  not  put  his  authority 
ctation  and  make  no  exhibition  of  British  to  the  test.  This  caused  an  alienation  between 
r  in  Afghanistan,  nor  even  inquire  too  the  Amir  and  his  viceroy  in  Turkistan.  Both 
ly  into  the  loyalty  and  friendship  of  the  the  northern  divisions  of  the  country  are  thus 
',  yet  to  supply  him  liberally  with  money  ruled  by  governors  who  are  able  and  ready  to 
irar  materials,  at  the  expense  of  the  In-  defy  the  commands  of  the  Amir.  The  advano- 
revenue,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  buy  or  ing  influence  of  Russia  finds  there  a  field  which 
el  the  submission  of  his  vassals.  **  A  the  misdirected  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the 
g,  peaceful,  and  friendly  Afghanistan  '*  British  have  helped  to  prepare  for  it. 
the  aim  of  this  policy,  the  friendship  to  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  Abdur- 
on  by  large  gifts  and  the  renunciation  of  rahman  has  been  but  little  more  successful  in 
»h  claima  to  domination,  which  would  consolidating  his  power.  In  Cabool  he  rules  in 
irs^e  the  Afghans  to  apply  their  united  state  with  the  aid  of  British  gold,  and  Oanda- 
gth  to  resist  Russian  encroachments.  Ab-  har  he  holds  with  a  tolerably  firm  hand.  But 
ihman  gained  possession  of  the  fortress  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  in  garrisoned 
;rat,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Afghanistan  towns  is  a  different  thing  from  keeping  in  sub- 
le  west,  by  a  prompt  military  movement,  jection  and  restraint  the  Afghan  people,  which 
energy,  or  that  of  his  lieutenants,  broke  is  composed  of  warlike  clans  who  have  not 
be  saemingly  formidable  power  of  his  yet  passed  out  of  the  tribal  organization  of 
n  and  rival,  Ayub.  Tet  the  undivided  society,  and  who  will  accept  none  of  the  bur- 
>Kty  of  the  Amir  was  not  established  in  dens  and  pay  none  of  the  duties  of  civil  gov- 
t,  nor  can  the  Heratis  be  counted  upon  emment,  except  to  unite  in  repelling  a  foreign 
tare  complications  to  remain  true  either  enemy.  In  1888  the  Shinwarris,  a  tribe  in 
leir  allegiance  to  the  Amir,  or  to  tlieir  habiting  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sufed  Koh 
cal  union  witti  Southern  Afghanistan,  range,  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the 
Abdul  Kudus  Khan,  who  took  possession  Amir.  Abdurrahman  sent  a  force  to  reduce 
lerat  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  after  the  them  to  subjection,  but  the  military  operations 
;t  of  Ayab,  established  himself  there  as  accomplished  nothing  except  to  spread  dis- 
uted  ruler,  and  by  the  mildness  of  his  affection,  and  the  rebellious  agitation  extended 
nmeot  won  the  affections  of  the  Herati  to  the  neighboring  clans,  the  Afridis  and  Mo- 
le. Abdurrahman  quickly  re-established  munds.  The  Government  of  British  India 
overeignty  of  the  Amir  in  Turkistan,  or  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Amir  with  arms  and 
bem  A^banistan,  as  soon  as  he  crossed  ammunition.    Some  of  these  were  intercepted 

toIm  XXIII. — 1    A 


a  ALABAMA. 

at  the  Eliyber  pass.    The  spirit  of  discontent       Another  systematic  act  fixes  the  rate  of  poD 

began  to  pervade  the  great  Ghilzai  nation,  up-  and  other  taxest,  the  amount  and  kind  of  lioeose 

on  whose  lojaltj  the  power  of  the  Amir  main-  fees,  and  defines  the  classes  of  taxable  property, 

ly  rests.    These  warning  signs  impelled  Abdur-  By  an  act  '^  to  establish  a  Department  of  A^'- 

rahman  not  to  strain  his  authority,  and  he  uc-  riculture  for  the  State  of  Alabama,^'  a  depa^^ 

oordingly  withdrew  the  military  and  yielded  ment  of  agriculture  is  created  and  established 

to  the  demands  of  the  Shinwarris.  **  which  shall  be  under  the  management  and 

The  British,  seeing  the  power  of  the  Amir  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  AgricQltnre,    ; 
broken  in  the  north  and  threatened  in  the  who  shall  be  a  practical  and  experienced  agri- 
south,  and  knowing  that  the  treasure  which  culturist   Said  commissioner  shall  be  appointed    ' 
they  had  given  him  three  years  before,  with  by  the  Governor,  and  shall  bold  his  office  for    j 
which  he  had  established   his  position,  was  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor    j 
exhausted,  thought  they  could  strengthen  his  is  appointed  and  qualified.^* 
hands  to  maintain  his  power  and  at  the  same        An  act  **  to  assist  the  University  of  AlabamA, 
time  secure  his  wavering  and  uncertain  attach-  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
ment  by  coming  to  him  m  the  hour  of  his  need  lege,  in  furnishing  additional  room  for  stadents 
with  the  promise  of  a  stated  annual  allowance  and  facilities  for  instruction,"  appropriates  the 
sufficient  to  supnort  his  power  and  state.    Pe-  sum  of  $90,000.    It  was  further  enacted  that 
cuniary  ^fts  ana  subsidies  have  been  a  feature  *'  landlords  of  storehouses,  dwelling-houses,  and 
of  British  policy  in  Afghanistan  from  the  be-  other  buildings  shall  have  a  lien  for  rent,  npon 
ginning.    Dost  Mohammed  received,  by  the  such  goods,  furniture,  and  efiects  as  may  belong   . 
treaty  of  1856,  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  per  an-  to  the  tenant,  and  that  this  lien  shall  be  a  snpe- 
num  during  the  war  with  Persia,  besides  large  rior  lien  to  all  other  liens  on  said  goods,  except 
occasional  presents  of  money  and  arms.  Shere  for  taxes." 

Ali  was  the  recipient  of  lavish  gifts  of  money       An  act  '^  to  prevent  monopolies  in  the  trans- 

and  munitions  of  war,  and  a  treaty  to  bestow  portation  of  freight,  and  to  secure  free  and  fur 

on  him  a  subsidy  of  twelve  lacs  a  year  was  competition   in  the  same,"  provides  that  "  it 

in  negotiation  when  his  secret  understanding  shall  be  unlawful  for  two  or  more  railroad  com- 

with  Russia  was  discovered,  and  was  declared,  panics  or  persons  operating  railroads  in  this 

Sir  Louis  Oavaguari,  whose  murder  created  a  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  among  them- 

fresh  rupture,  was  the  bearer  of  an  offer  to  selves,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  division 

Yakub  Khan  of  half  that  amount  per  annum,  among  themselves  of  the  freight-carrying  bom- 

When  the  British  set  Abdurrahman  on  the  ness  at  any  station,  town,  or  city  in  this  State, 

throne,  they  supplied  him  with  treasure  to  the  or  into  any  pool  arrangement  among  themselves 

amount  of  over  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  nearly  of  the  nature  and  character  aforesaid,  the  ob- 

a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.    The  offer  now  ject,  purpose,  and  effect  of  which  in  either  event 

made  to  Abdurrahman  by  the  Indian  Govern-  shall  be  to  prevent  free  and  fair  competition 

ment,  and  accepted  by  him,  was  twelve  lacs  among  said  railroad  companies  or  persons  oper- 

of  rupees  per  annum.    The  payment  of  this  ating  said  railroads,  for  said  freight-carrying 

large  subsiay  is  conditional  on  his  conforming  business,  and  to  establish  extortionate  rates  in 

his  external  policy  to  the  wishes  and  interests  favor  of  said  companies  or  persons  in  doing 

of  the  British  Empire.  said  business,  and  which  shall  have  the  efi'ect 

ALABAMA*  State  GovcnuMSt — The  following  of  being  in  undne  restraint  of  the  trade  and 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  business  at  any  such  station,  town,  or  city  of 
emor,  Edward  A.  O^NeaJ,  Democrat ;  Secre-  this  State  " ;  that  *'  it  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
tary  of  State,  Ellis  Phelan  ;  Treasurer,  Fred-  ing  of  this  act  that  any  such  agreement  rates 
erick  H.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Jesse  M.  Carmichael ;  or  pool  agreement  made  by  any  convention  or 
Attorney -General,  Henry  0.  Tompkins ;  Su-  association  of  freight  agents,  or  commissioner 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  0.  of  freight  rates  or  rate-making  committee  out- 
Armstrong.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court — Chief-  side  of  this  State,  but  to  be  performed  in  whole 
Justice,  Roberto.  Brickell ;  Associate  Justices,  or  in  part  in  this  State,  shall  as  to  such  part  of 
George  W.  Stone  and  H.  M.  Somerville.  the  same  as  is  to  be  performed  within  this 

Li^Mattve  SchIm. — The  Legislature,  which  State,  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.        Other  acts  were  entitled  as  follows  : 
adjourned  near  the  close  of  February.    Perhaps       ^o  reflate  the  hiring  «id  treatment  of  State  and 

the  most  important  act  of  the  session  was  one  county  oonvicts. 

"  to  provide  for  the  assessment  and  coUec-        To  rei^late  the  business  of  co-operative  and  ma- 

tion  of  taxes  for  the  use  of  this  State  and  the  tual  aid  and  relief  associations,  societies,  and  oor- 

counties  thereof,  and  to  define  the  duties  of  I^jations.  *  *      ^         j         i  *  *u   n 

^m^^»»  «.«.»»^^  \\.^^4>  ^u^  ^^:a  ««-^»«.^^..*  ««j        To  amend  an  act  to  revive  and  complete  the  Geo- 

offloers  engaged  about  the  said  assessment  and  i    j^^  ^^  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Stote  of  Al»- 

oolleotion  of  taxes.''  bama. 

It  provides  a  complete  system,  and  contains        To  provide  for  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the 

stringent  provisions  requiring  individuals  and  la^«  of  health  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 

corporations  tx)  make  return  by  specific  items  of  .J'^  authorize  railroad  companies  or^Miii^d  under 

..    i  ,         J         .  ,  .»  »yj  oj/^vit**.!*/^^   o    *  the  flrencral  mcorporation  laws  to  extend  their  lines 

their  property,  and  special  provisions  relatmg  to  andl)uild  branch  roads, 
railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies.  To  vacate  and  annul  the  charter  and  dissolve  the 
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Borporatioo  of  the  dtj  of  Selma,  and  to  provide  for  of  tax  retained  in  these  five  counties  for  the 

*t!  yfi^'^&l?/  ^"^  *^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  payment  of  gchool  fund,  which  of  course  never  reached  the 

"^r^vSS^el^  to  animals.  St^^te  trei^.ury  was  $43  486.25,  or  over  19  per 

To  empower  the  Kailioad  Commission  of  Alabama  cent,  ot  the  whole  school  tuna, 

to  reeommend  joint  local  rates  on  fiWht  to  railroad  Adding  to  the  tax  of  the  counties  mentioned 

eompaiiiea  and  persons  operating  raiUroads  in  this  that  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Jackson,  Lowndes, 

^pmvideforthe  comfort  and  accommodation  of  ^^"*1fff'ni2?^„'^r*^T^  f  ""'   ""^'^  ^^^ 

passengers  at  each  of  the  passenger  depots  along  the  ^^^^  f  15,000,  we  have  the  eleven  counties  in 

fine  of  every  raihoad  operated  by  every  raihoad  com-  the  State  which  pay  over  $15,000  in  direct 

p«ay  in  this  State.  taxes,  paying  considerably  more  than  half  the 

To  provide  that  a  detenmnation  of  an  v  matter  by  entire  property-tax  of  $651,156.88.     The  black 

Ae  B^diojd  Commission  within  itejunsaietion  shall  ^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^  ^      ^^     ^{^^     ^.       ^  ^^ 

be  sTMMi /(KM  evidence  that  such  determination  was  zr  z.  """"*.''/  '■'r,  *^    .   »*^"«»»'Fv*  •'"'"«'*  ""« 

nAi  and  proper  etc  State,  especially  if  we  mclude  those  black  coun- 

To  oon&r  police  powers  upon  the  conducton  of  ties  which  are  not  in  the  black  belt  proper. 

p«wenger-trams  in  this  State.  The  entire  tax  paid  by  Montgomery  county, 

To  make  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the  raU-  fop  general  purposes,  for  the  school  fund,  from 

road  commissioners  and  their  clerk,  and  for  other  ex-  n     ®„^„   „^  J   rr«lr^«^««-«i  ♦-•^^    ^.^JII^^^a 

peiwes  of  the  Railroad  Commission.  licenses  and  from  general  taxes,  aggregated 

To  incorporate  the  inhabitants  and  territory. for-  $98,888.75.    The  whole  amount  paid  by  Mobile 

meriy  embraood  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  county  was  $109,620.64.    The  next  highest  was 

muudpal  corporation,  since  dissolved,  styled  the  city  Dallas,  with  $40,988.     Of  the  $651,156.88  paid 

of  SeUna,an4'toestobhsh  a  local  government  therefo^  into  the  treasury  from  the  Ux  on  property. 

To  authorize  private  corporations  to  hold  stock-  '"^^  •-"«  w«wumj  ^i  ^ui  «uv  m>^  ^u   l"^F^'»'Jf 

holders'  and  directors*  meetings  outside  of  thU  State  Montgomery  and  Mobile  paid  $164,976.57,  or 

in  certain  cases.  about  one  fourth. 

The  amonnt  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  C««yH"IH«t«*««.-On  the  2d  of  January, 

jew  was  $1,120,486  ^V«^''7Stflt'"  ''"  '>^^^}^  \T^^'- 

tUOMa^-Thi  total  taxable  property  in  Ala-  "7  f  ^'^  ^  *"  ^/  ^J^*?*?  "the  8th  dis- 

t»n,a  in   the  year  1881,  on  which   the  tax  *"2^_^°^_''y  ^«  j*y^  "^  ^r-  l^^g-  „ 

for  the  fiacal  year  ending  September  80,  1883,  "T^^  ^/'^TI'  W'  ^  n'"** 

wu  coUectea,   U   $16^880,069.24.      Of  thii  ^'^.o!**""  Preaident  of  the  Railroad  Com- 

moaut  the  rlilroads  of  the  State  fhmiBhed  '»"*'•>''•,     -f""*"  ^rook  and  Charles  P.  Ball 

♦17,574,538.     The  total  railroad  mileage  in  y*""*  «*'«*?''  members.     In  Jann«-y,   State 

AUbamk  ia,  main  track,  1,788  miles ;  side-track,  J'*""'*/  .I*""  ^-  JiSTl;?***"^*^'  ^^•'* 

181  mile«-l,919  in  alt    The  total  Valuation  of  *"»  »  *l*f  **£  '^^  $212,000. 

trsck  is  $16,801,829.78;  of  rolling-stock,  $1,-  !iS!Si„.- ™n«^wSl«    c     to        •  t:- 

702,753.89.     The  avem^e  value  of  the  main  AWTERDIM  EXPOSmOII.  See  Woeu.  s  Fair 

tnck  ia  $8,648  per  mile.    Of  the  several  rail-  J^^ietit*immnMBL      a»   ^.^ksku  «#  tKo 

rosds  in  th4  State,  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  *?*H*f?  S?**?^  v  ^  t      aL         ■ 

hss  the  highest  valuation,  it  being  $14,000  per  ^«'''  "^  »!»«  0»">'*»'  »'  England,  and  the  van- 

mae.    Of  the  whole  taxable  property,  the  rkil-  *"* '%«^«?  «>-oper«rtin«  with  it,  is  given  in 

roads  furnish  over  11  per  cent,  'vi  ations  in  C^he  Official  Year-Boo1c  of  the  Church  of 

knd  value.,  shown  by  the  Auditor's  report,  are  ?#'^'    *5*  *"S  '"^i""*  "^^^^'"^ I^.^''^ 

as  numero^i  as  the  counties  in  the  State.    In  i?1f^  "»  ^f  »•.  "f^*""  *)•«  •»°°*«>?  ?^  *.«  ^^^Z 

Bsldwin,  the  value  is  65  cents  per  acre.    Even  Srh'chu^rS'ranl  ?f%£ttr'h^^^^^^^^ 

in  so  nch  a  county  as  Barbour,  the  valuation  ^^""'l'""  v/uuiuu^o,  »ij«  wi  wic  *^^^  ummos?  vi 

b  only  $3.60  per  acre ;  in  Cherokee,  $4.50 ;  in  *^«  Oonvocation  of  Canterbury.    The  present 

Escaibi^  less  than  50  ients;  in  Etowah,  $6.50;  P^'?^^  of  dioceses  m  the  Church  of  England, 

in  limrtone,  $5.11 ;   in  Lowndes,  $5.06;  in  >^?  "^>JJ8  **^^  ^^^  *^^'^^''?^^fr'^ '*i  ^^^^^-^^^^l 

Madbon,  $6  ;  irMaihall,  over  $4     hi  wish-  "^'^^  ^^P\ ^r«  connected  17,970  clergymen,  of 

ioirtonrie^  than  50  cents.  whom  11,186  are  registered  as  *^  incumbents 

the  whole  tax  raised  on  property  that  reached  ^^^^^^V'^^^c?    «  "incumbents  non-reeu- 

the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem-  f  ^il^   ^®I  ""•  *  T*^  1°  ^^%  ''^''''^'^     ^"^ 

ber  30, 1882,  was  $651,156.88.    Of  this  aiount  Hf  ,f   n'T'V''^  T'^S    ^°  .?"???'''''? 

the  five  oouities  in  the  SUte  paymg  over  $20,-  ""'^^  the  Church  of  England  are  the  Church 

000  apiece  contributed  $254,351.56,  or  89  per  <>f  ^^^f,l^  \*'^*^a*''.f  ""^^  dioceses;  the  Ems- 

cent.    Theamouutspaidby^hofthesecoun-  <^P^  Church  of  Scotiand,  having  seven  die 

ties  were  as  follow  •  ^^^ '  **^^  colonial  dioceses  m  America,  Asia, 

Africa,  Australasia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 

•"•^"^ ^'SJS  colonial  settlements,  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 

!***.*.*''.*.'.**'.*.*/.*/.!'.!*'.'.'.*.!'.'.'.!*".*   8«!585  28  copal  Church  in  the  United  States.    (Seethe 

S'SiJi  article  on  Pbotestant  Episoopal  Chuboh.) 

"^  The  ofiicial  records  of  the  several  dioceses  of 

The  ooonty  coming  next  to  these,  but  pay-  the  Church  of  England  show  the  number  of 

tag  less  than  $20,000,  is  Barbour,  with  $19,-  ordinations  to  the  order  of  deacons,  during  the 

186.80.     The  amount  of  licenses  paid  by  these  ten  years  ending  in  1881,  to  have  been  6,560. 

five  coanties  is  $25,998.90,  or  36  per  cent  of  The  number  of  confirmations  during  the  same 

the  whole  amount  of  license-tax.    The  amount  period  was  1,471,718.    Five  general  societies, 
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two  of  them  dating  from  the  last  centary,  aid  tmst,  exercise,  and  dispose  of  the  patronage  of 

theological  stadents  requiring  pecuniary  help ;  benefiotfs. 

besides  which  a  few  diocesan  societies  exist  for  The  Chnrch  of  England  Temperance  Sodetj, 
the  same  purpose,  and  special  ftmds  are  set  fonned  in  1862,  has  organizations  in  twentj- 
apart  in  some  of  the  theological  schools.  Spe-  nine  dioceses,  twenty-six  of  which  retnm  2,4i3 
oial  theological  training  is  given  at  ten  theo*  branch  societies.  Steps  have  been  taken  in  later 
logical  schools,  besides  the  universities.  The  years  for  making  the  cathedrals  more  acceseable 
S<K}iety  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  to  the  people,  and  introdnoing  into  them  ser- 
Additional  Onrates  returns  an  income  of  vices  adapted  to  popular  wants,  and  for  enoonr- 
£42,686,  and  supports,  in  whole  or  in  part,  aging  the  employment  of  lay-readers  and  as* 
620  clergymen ;  the  Cnurch  Pastoral  Aid  So-  signing  them  a  recognized  place  in  the  service 
oiety,  existing  with  the  similar  purpose  of  in-  of  the  church.  Much  attention  has  also  been 
creasing  the  number  of  clergymen  and  lay  given  to  the  sending  out  of  earnest  men  and  per 
agents,  returns  an  income  of  £65,669,  and  suasive  speakers  to  interest  the  masses  in  rcJi- 
maintains,  wholly  or  in  part,  540  clergymen  giousconcems,  or  in  the  work  of  what  are  called 
and  168  lay  agents.  Besides  these  societies  '*  Parochial  Missions.'*  The  Church  Parochial 
and  similar  diocesan  organizations,  societies  Mission  Society,  organized  in  1878,  supports 
exist  within  the  Church,  whose  object  it  is  to  eight  preachers,  ana  reported,  in  1881,  that 
support  agencies  supplementary  to  clerical  more  than  500  missions  had  been  held  by  its 
work ;  and  numerous  special  mission  agencies  agents.  Similar  enterprises  are  sustained  by  a 
are  maintained  in  aU  the  large  centers  of  popu-  number  of  diocesan  organizations.  Nine  dea- 
lation,  and  among  particular  classes  of  work-  conesses*  institutions  have  been  formed  in  dif- 
logmen,  wherever  they  are  con^gated ;  in  ferent  dioceses,  as  homes  for  women  who  will 
the  army  and  navy;  among  British  seamen  devote  themselves  to  religious  work  and  tbe 
abroad,  at  seventy  foreign  ports;  among  the  care  of  the  sick.  They  returned,  in  1881, 190 
fishermen  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames ;  nurses  domiciled  within  them.  The  NatJooal 
among  navvies,  or  laborers  on  works  of  pub-  Society  for  Promoting  theEducation  of  the  Poor 
lie  improvement ;  among  hop-pickers ;  among  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  has 
homeless  and  friendless  women  and  girls  and  spent,  since  its  formation,  in  1811,  more  than 
abandoned  women;  among  emigrants  coUect-  xl,100,000  in  furtherance  of  its  object,  involv- 
ed at  ports  of  embarkation  preparatory  to  ing,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  secretary, 
sailing;  and  among  the  miscellaneous  popu-  an  expenditure  of  at  least  twelve  times  as  much 
lations  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  larger  towns  from  other  sources,  for  the  same  end.  In  1881 
and  cities.  it  returned  11,689  efficient  church  schools  un* 
According  to  the  report  presented  by  Lord  der  government  inspection,  which  afforded  ac- 
Hanipton  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1874,  1,727  commodation  for  2,861,286  children,  or  more 
churches  and  27  cathedrals  had  been  built,  and  than  half  the  school  accommodation  of  the 
7,1 17  churches  restored,  from  1840  to  that  time,  country.  Thirty  colleges  have  been  established 
at  a  total  cost  of  £26,648,708.  According  to  a  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  two  thirds 
later  return,  the  sum  of  £4,826,469  was  spent  of  the  entire  number  of  trained  teachers  in  the 
in  thirteen  dioceses  upon  church  building  and  country  have  received  their  professional  edn- 
restoration  between  1872  and  1881.  Among  cation.  Provision  is  made  for  the  religious  in- 
the  larger  funds  in  aid  of  this  purpose  are  that  spection  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of 
of  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  the  bishops  in  the  several  dioceses,  and  for  the 
which  has  expended  for  it  £785,859  since  1818,  regular  examination  of  students  in  rdigious 
and  which  granted  £18,690  in  1881,  and  the  knowledge.  A  society  of  fellows  of  a  college 
Bishop  of  London's  Fund,  applicable  to  the  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  middle- 
diocese  of  London  alone,  of  which  £688,412  class  schools;  and  eight  such  schools  provide 
were  spent  during  the  eighteen  years  ending  for  the  education  of  mpre  than  two  thousand 
with  1881.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  boys  and  girls.  The  interests  of  Sunday-schools 
were  the  means  of  securing  through  their  own  are  cared  for  by  the  Church  of  England  Sun- 
f^rants  and  the  benefactions  that  were  called  day-School  Institate,  which  publishes  returns 
out  to  meet  them,  between  1840  and  1880,  a  from  8,406  of  the  14,466  parishes  in  England 
total  increase  in  the  incomes  of  benefices  of  and  Wales,  of  16,498  Sunday-schools  with  118,- 
£765,500,  representing  a  capital  sum  of  about  412  teachers  and  1,289.273  enrolled  scholars. 
£28,000,000 ;  and  during  1881  they  made  847  The  tendencies  of  modern  thought  which  are 
grants,  amounting  to  £26,270,  to  maintain  as-  described  under  the  general  term  of  '^  secu- 
sistant  clergy  in  twenty  dioceses.  The  Free  larism*'  are  opposed  by  the  Christian  Evi- 
and  Open  Church  Association  seeks  to  multi-  dence  Society,  in  which  the  Chnrch  co-op- 
ply  free  sittings  in  churches ;  to  spread  the  doc-  erates  with  other  denominations,  and  which 
trine  that  the  offertory  is  an  obligation  **  for  works  by  means  of  conferences  and  meet- 
which  there  is  a  direct  scriptural  warrant;  Ings,  sermons,  lectures,  open-air  lectures,  in- 
and  to  have  the  churches  opened  daily  for  pri-  struction  of  classes,  pubUcation  and  other  agen- 
vate  prayer.  It  is  also  prepared  to  receive  and  cies ;  and  by  the  Christian  Evidence  Committee 
hold  trust  gifts  for  building,  endowing,  and  re-  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
pairing  free -seated  churches,  and  to  accept  in  Knowledge. 
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—  The  principal   foreign  dren  had  been  baptized  in  London  np  to  188L 

nary  societies  of  the  Ofaarch  are  the  **  80-  Its  missionaries  estimate  that  there  are  now 

for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  2,000  Christian  Israelites  in  London,  and  proba- 

;n  P&rts,*^  which  was  organized  in  1701  blj  a  thousand  more  in  other  parts  of  England, 

as  missions  in  all  the  British  colonies  and  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  Jewish  Chris- 

;  oolonists  and  natives  ;  the  **  Church  tians  in  Prussia. 

nary  Society  for  India  and  the  East,"  The  ordinary  increase  of  the  Society  for  the 
xed  in  1799,  and  having  missions,  chiefly  Propagation  of  the  Go^l  in  Foreign  Parts 
heathen,  in  West,  East,  and  Central  Af-  for  1882  was  £109,041.  Including  £83,571  ad- 
^alestine,  Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  Mauri-  ditional  of  gifts  for  special  purposes,  the  gross 
)liina,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Northwest  receipts  were  £142,612.  The  generaJ  fund  had 
cm,  and  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  isl-  increased  £7,805  in  two  years.  Five  hundred 
the  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  affiliated  and  twenty -seven  ordained  ministers  were  em- 
he  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  labor-  ployed  by  the  society,  of  whom  161  were  labor- 
long  women  exclusively;  the  South  Amer-  ing  in  Asia,  129  in  Africa,  20  in  Australia  and 
O»ionary  Society,  founded  in  1844,  and  the  Pacific,  216  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
;  missions  in  the  southern  part  of  South  and  one  in  Europe.  There  were  also  in  the  va- 
ca  and  among  Indians  of  the  Patagonian  rious  missions  about  1,400  catechists  and  lay 
the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Afri-  teachers,  mostly  natives,  and  about  800  students 
mded  in  1859,  especially  to  talce  care  of  in  colleges.  An  important  change  had  been 
ns  freed  by  the  British  Government  from  made  in  the  constitution  and  administration 
r,  and  having  its  center  of  oi>erations  at  of  the  society.  A  supplemental  charter  granted 
»ar  and  in  the  neighboring  regions  of  by  the  Crown  had  removed  the  various  anoma- 
;  the  Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta,  or-  lies  which  in  the  course  of  181  years  had  sur- 
d  in  1880 ;  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  rounded  the  ancient  charter ;  and  the  incor- 
India,  formed  in  1876;  the  Indian  Church  porated  members  scattered  over  the  whole 
nociation,  formed  in  1880 ;  the  mission  country  now  possessed  by  representation  that 
Diocese  of  Maritzburg,  South  Africa ;  the  power  in  the  conduct  of  the  society ^s  affairs 
»ian  Mission,  begun  in  1848 ;  the  Colo-  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  had  not 
id  Continental  Church  Society,  for  pro-  previously  enjoyed. 

clergymen,  teachers,  etc.,  for  the  colo-  The  ordinary  income  of  the  Church  Mission- 

'  Great  Britoln,  and  to  minister  to  British  ary  Society  for  1882  was  £200,402 ;  including 

its  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  in  addition  the  special  gifts,  the  gross  receipts 

-Continental  Society,  instituted  in  1853,  amounted  to  £225,281.   The  total  expenditures 

irve  as  an  organ  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  were  £215,488.    Missionary  work  was  carried 

I  dealing  with  Christians  outside  of  Eng-  on  at  206  stations,  under  the  agency  of  227 

Sizspecialcollegesormission-housesex-  European  ordained  missionaries,  244  native 

the  training  of  missionaries,  and  twenty  clergy,  44  European  lay  missionaries,  8,106  na- 

ionary  Studentship  Associations "  have  tive  lay  agents.     Of  182,000  native  Christian 

^rmed  in  different  dioceses.  adherents  reported,  87,891  were  communicants. 

Colonial  Bishopric^s  Fund  was  founded  New  work  had  been  taken  np,  or  extended, 

1,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Church  at  the  Afghan  frontier,  at  Eok-Ning-Fu  in  the 

colonies  and  distant  dependencies  of  the  Fuhkien  province  of  China,  among  the  Esqui- 

i  Crown,  by  securing  the  endowment  of  maux,  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  the 

rics  in  thenL     From  its  foundation  to  Mohammedans.    A  gift  of  £72,000  had  been 

i  had  been  the  means  of  raising  £635,811  received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Jones  for  a  **  William 

i  the  endowment  of  forty-one  sees.  Charles  Jones  China  and  Japan  Native  Church 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris-  and  Mission  Fund." 

among  the  Jews  was  founded  in  1809,  Ctafecatlfii  ef  Oanterkiry. — Both  houses  of  the 

fts  been  distinctively  a  Church  of  Ens?-  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  business, 

istitation  since  1815.     It  seeks  to  extend  for  the  first  time  in  the  year,  April  10th.    A 

ors  among  the  people  of  the  Hebrew  race  minute  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the  upper 

ver  they  may  be  found,  and  has  mission  house,  with  the  expectation  that  the  lower 

isin  En^and,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  house  would  concur  in  it,  taking  notice  of  the 

(d,   Italy,  Persia,  Poland,   Turkey,   the  death  of  the  late  archbishop.    A  "statement" 

palities,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  North  was  then  made  by  the  committee,  to  whom 

ca,   with  a  special   station,  comprising  had  been  referred  the  question  of  the  attitude 

s,  an  inquirer^s  home,  a  house  of  Indus-  the  Church  should  assume  with  reference  to 

id  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem.     It  promotes  the  movements  of  the  Salvation  Army.    The 

lenlation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  a  trans-  archbishop  represented  in  behalf  of  the  com- 

of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  mittee  that  it  had  not  been  found  possible  to 

f   controversial  works,   and    maintains  make  any  definite  statement  or  recommenda- 

s  in  London,   Warsaw,  Bucharest,  and  tion  on  the  subject,  as  the  committee  consid- 

\i&a.     It  reports  that  860  IsraeliteiB  had  ered  that  the  movements  of  the  organization 

t>apti2ed  at  Warsaw  before  the  mission  were  still  in  a  transitory  condition,  and  he  sag- 

•roken  op,  and  767  adults  and  784  chil-  gested  that  the  committee  should  be  consti- 
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toted  as  one  of  inqairy  rather  than  as  a  com-  above  referred  to;  and,  lastly,  to  the  grare  conm- 

mittee  to  make  any  report  or  recommendation.  q«e«,f»  ,^^i<^  ,°>«»J  f °«y V^  *^\^!;*^^!^t  ^^^ 

In  the  course  of  the  diScossion  which  followed,  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^  ^«  '"^  ^'  ^~^*^^  "^*°  ^P^  ""^^ 
while  some  of  the  bishops  thought  that  the 

Salvation  Army  was  doing  a  good  work  in  par-        The  subject  was  referred  in  the  upper  house 

ticular  places,  and  others  conceded  that  its  to   a  committee,   whose   report,   which  was 

promoters  were  actuated  by  good  intentions  adopted,  besides  minutely  setting  forth  the  con*     ^ 

and  motives,  the  general  expression  of  ouiuion  siderations  on  which  the  action  was  based,     \ 

was,  that  many  of  the  methods  employed  by  it  embodied  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  *'  this     j 

were  unhealthful  and  likely  to  lead  to  immo-  house  concurs  with  the  lower  house  in  their     ! 

rality.    The  committee  was  reconstituted,  and  earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance  in  its  integ- 

instructed  to  consider  whether  the   Church  rity  of  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees,  Bet 

should  take  any  steps  having  particular  refer-  forth  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1563,  in  order  to  be 

ence  to  the   unsatisfactory  spiritual  state  of  publicly  set  up  in  churches  by  the  99th  canon/^ 

large  masses  of  the  population,  especially  in  the  A  resolution  was   adopted  that  the  Church, 

towns.  ^*  though  always  insisting  on  the  use  of  wine  in 

The  subject  of  the  "  Affirmation  Bill,'^  which  the  holy  communion,  has  never  prescribed  the 

was  pending  in  Parliament,  was  brought  be-  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  wine  to  be 

fore  the  lower  house  upon  a  recommendation  used,  and  consequently  it  is  always  possible  to 

of  a  committee  that  the  members  of  the  upper  deal  with  even  extreme  cases  without  depart- 

house  be  requested  to  oppose  the  bill.    A  mo-  ure  from  the  custom  observed  by  the  Church, 

tion  was  offered  in  amenoment  that  their  lord-  and  it  is  most  convenient  that  the  clergy  should 

ships  be  requested  to  watch  the  progress  of  conform  to  ancient  and  unbroken  usage,  and 

the  bill  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament^  in  to  discountenance  all  attempts  to  deviate  from 

order  to  prevent  its  being  enacted  with  retro-  it/* 

speotive  powers.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  EitlirMcaeiit  ef  the  ArfliM8h«|i  •f  CtBtertary. — 
house  expressed  a  preference  of  affirmations  The  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
to  oaths,  on  grounds  of  principle.  Canon  of  Truro,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Queen, 
Gregory  contended  that  the  real  question  was,  was  formally  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
whether  the  house  was  anxious  to  support  the  at  a  special  session  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
introduction  into  Parliament  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  See,  Jan.  28th.  The  election  was  confirmed 
or  whether  they  were  anxious  to  prevent  peo-  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  a  commission  of 
pie  of  that  description  from  poUntmg  the  legis-  bishops  of  the  Southern  Province,  March  3d. 
lature  of  the  country.  Prebendary  Stephens  The  new  archbishop  was  enthroned  with  im- 
considered  that  oath-taking  was  most  injurious,  posing  ceremonies  at  the  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
in  that  it  had  a  pernicious  tendency  to  cause  a  bury,  March  29th.  The  proceedings  were  par- 
belief  in  two  kinds  of  truth — oath-truth  and  ticipated  in  or  witnessed  by  a  large  assemblage 
ordinary  truth.  The  proposal  of  the  committee  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  home,  colonial,  and 
was  agreed  to.  foreign  bishops,  among  whom  the  Duke  of 

The  convocation  met  again  on  July  8d.    The  Edinburgh  represented  the  royal  family,  and 

following  address  to  the  upper  house  was  adopt-  Bishop  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island,  the  Protes- 

ed  in  the  lower  house :  tant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  lower  house  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Tlie  Bttsalistfe  €Mtr«Teny. — The  late  Arch- 
Canterbury,  in  humble  thankMnesa  to  Almighty  bishop  Tait,  of  Canterbury,  a  short  time  before 
God  for  the  rejwtion  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thure^  l^jg  death,  in  December,  1882,  had  devised  and 

^&i'^:c^%e4'S£^!Si.l"iaeS'rt3S  partly  .oamed  into  effect  a  plan  for  u.dir«,Uy 

representation  and  prayer  to  the  upper  house.  removing  from  the  courts  the  suit  against  the 

They  represent  that  there  is  reason  to  ap]^rehend  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  of  St.  Alban^s,  who 

au  immediate  renewfd  of  the  agitation  upon  this  ques>  was  still   under  prosecution   for  contumacy, 

^^mi  ^  i  V       I.  1        4^         *  *T,   ^     J  hoping  that  one  of  the  results  of  his  action 

tloI'^h^"ttftyY»?ilT^'A'r^^  Sight^  to  help  allay  the  ritualistic  .^tation. 

wide-spread  imoranoe  of  the  principles  of  Christian  He  mduced  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  resign  his  bene- 

marriage,  the  lower  house,  as  iu  love  and  duty  bound,  fice  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  t^he  Church, 

turns  to  the  Arohbishop  and  Bishops  in  Convocation  while  the  Bishop  of  London  offered  him  an-  r 

^^^^t^Xf^^!^}^K!!!^}^J^t!^}^f^r^^^  «ther  benefice,   that  of  St.  Peter's,  London 

nave  cure  of  souls  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  to  T^     i        ^  xi.  j.«        ^        r      •       ^i,     • 

set  forth  plainly,  fh)mtimJ.totlme,m  their  addresses  Docks,  at  the  same  time  transferring  the  in-   - 

to  their  flocks  the  aforesaid  principles ;  as  embodied  cumbent  of  that  benefice  to  Mr.  Mackonochie's 

in  the  Table  of^Prohibited  De^re^s  in  ^the  99th  Cwi-  former  parish  of  St.  Alban's.     The  Church  As- 

an< 
union 

den  b;, ^ >.  , o o, —  ^  . 

being  oontrarv  to  the  Word  of  God.  and  St.  Peter ^s,  and  addressed  resolutions  of 

The  lower  house  venture  ftirther  to  call  special  at-  protest  against  the  fulfillment  by  the  Bishop  of 

tention  to  the  iujuiy  which  would  be  done  to  the  London  of  the  compromise  which  had  been 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Encrlish  people;  ,      mt     «•  u        >.*  t  ^^ j  «  ^^^u^a  4.  v 

aUoto  the  dwruptionofdomestic  and  social  rSations  ftrranged.     The  Bishop  of  London  replied  to 

necessarily  involved  In  the  success  of  the  agitation  these  resolutions : 
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If,  by  reftiidng  to  Aooept  Mr.  Mackonochie'fl  nAg-  Dean  of  Arches  hj  the  Jadicial  Oominittee  of 

5^°'  ^^^^^if®*^  '?®.lf^  archbbhop»8  dying  ^^e  Privy  Council  for  a  »*  definitive  sentence" 

deure  and  effort  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  Church,  ^^  i  ^  «™«j    u  v„„;««  v«.»«  a^^^ia^a   ♦u^*   ^ 

IcouW  never  have  forgiven  myself;  nor  could  I  have  *^  ^®  passed,  it  haying  been  decided  that  a 

expected  the  forviveness  of  the  great  bulk  either  of  sentence  of  suspension  would  be  inadequate, 

the  e^e^gy  or  of  toe  lait^  of  England,  whether  within  because  it  had  once  before  been  pronounced, 

toe  Church  or  without  It.    I  am  not  aware  that  the  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  discharged  it,  and 

btehophiisUie  power  to  require  from  a  duly  qualified  ^,    ^      sentence  of  deprivation  was  the  only 

clergyman,  the  sufficiency  ot  whose  leammg  he  has  oy^t^xiw  v*.  ^^^p^^vai^Avu    *«i»  nuw  vuij 

no  RMon  to  doubt,  any  conditions  of  admi:ision  to  a  ^^^  applicable.     In  the  present  case,  however, 

benetoe,  when  presented  by  the  rightful  patron,  other  the  issue  was  more  coDiplicated  than  usual, 

than  the  production  of  testimonials  signed  by  three  the  ordinary  form  of  sentence  being  inapplica- 

bencfioed  ckr^men  and  the  oaths  and  declarations  \^\q  jn  consequence  of  the  defendant  having 

Tlhere  aL  th^  who,  knowing  as  I  do  the  good  ceased  to  hold  the  living  of  St.  Alban's,  Hoi- 
md  self-denying  work  done  among  the  poor  and  igno-  born,  in  which   the   offense  had  been   com- 
nat  by  such  men  as  Bir.  Mackonocoio  and  the  late  Mr.  mitted.     The  court  had  to  consider  whether  a 
Uwder,  are  yet,  on  account  of  differences  in  disci-  decree  of  deprivation  had  become  unpracticable 
phne  and  doctrine  (the  wriousness  ot  ^yhlch  I  do  not  ^^  ^^e  course  the  defendant  had  adopted  of  re- 
msh  to  extenuate),  unable  to  apprecuito  or  afraid  to  /    .      vi.    u  vxjw  **«.^oa«»«v  AAa^Aa^A^,y^^^  v*  *  v 
aekoowlodge  it,  I  can  not  sympathise  with  them— 1  8igD'°g  the  benefice  With  respect  to  which  the 
eia  only  pity  them.  suit  had  been  instituted.     After  a  careful  ex- 
A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  by  agination  of  authorities,  Lord  Penzance  came 
theCanonsof  Durham,  Peterborough,  Carlisle,  ^  .*^®  conclusion  that  it  had  not.    A  depri- 
tod  Ripon,  and  others,  in  which  exception  was  nation  of  the  defendant  was  then  decreed  from 
taken  to  the  institution  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  a^*  ^^*  ecclesiastical  promotions  in  the  province 
because  by  reason  of  it  the  recent  legal  de-  ^'  Canterbury,  among  which  is  included  the 
dsions  against  ritual  (ritual  openly  acknowl-  ^^^8  ^^  S^-  Peter's,  London  Docks.    An  ap- 
edged  to  be  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  P®*^  ™*7  *^^  ^^®  ^  ^^^  ^^J  Council, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass)  had  apparently  been  .   The  parish  of  St.  John's,  Miles  Platting,  hav- 
readered  nugatory;  because  by  it  disloyalty  to  ^°8  become  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
the  formularies,  articles,  and  homilies  of  the  ^®^-  8-  ^-  ^^^^  ^^r  contumacy  in  ritualism. 
Church  of  England  had  received  tacit  encour-  *^®  patron  of  the  benefice  presented  the  Rev. 
agement  from  her  highest  officers;  because  his  ^-  Oowgill,  Mr.  Green's  former  vicar,  for  the 
lofdship's  action  in  the  matter  would  appear  to  incumbency.    The  Bishop  of  Manchester  re- 
the  public  to  be  inconsistent  with  law  and  or-  ^^s?^  ^^  institute  Mr.  Oowgill  unless  he  would 
der;  and  because  the  illegalities  of  ceremony  obligate  himself  to  conform  to  the  cathedral 
which  had  been  practiced  at  St.  Alban's  would  standard  of  services,  and  this  Mr.  Cowgill,  in 
teem  to  them  to  have  received  episcopal  sane-  turn,  refused  to  do.    The  patron  notified  the 
tion  and  approval.    Hence  a  most  iiyurious  bishop  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  Church  and  institute  Mr.  Cowgill,  he  (the  patron)  would 
Qition,  and   a  strong  weapon  placed  in  the  be  driven  to  one  of  two  alternatives :  either  to 
liands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  ^^^  in  a  court  of  law  to  protect  his  right  of 
land,  for  th«  furtherance  of  their  designs  to  patronage,  which  he  had  exercised  to  the  best 
Iffocore  ita  disestablishment.  of  his  judgment,  or  to  ask  Mr.  Green  to  re- 
Mr.  Mackonochie  was  formally  installed  in  <^«i^®  back  his  resignation,  the  bishop  having 
the  benefice  of  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  on  refused  to  accept  it,  and  to  take  his  old  place 
Jul  2l8t,  when  he  read  himself  into  the  vicar-  *t  the  rectory.    The  bishop  replied  that  he 
ibip  and  sobscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  saw  nothing  in  the  patron's  letter  to  modify 
of  the  Church  of  England.  or  change  the  resolution  he  had  come  to  not 
The  suit  against  Mr.  Mackonochie,  which  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill,  and  added :  "  I  deeply 
bad  been   before  the  law  courts  in  various  regret  that  it  should   be  so;  but  there  is  a 
phases  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  was  oontin-  peace  which  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  and 
Bed,  notwithstanding  the  exchange  of  bene-  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  so  in  this  instance 
fiow  which  it  was  hoped   would  lead  to  a  i^  it  were  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  all 
eenation  of  proceedings.    The  final  judgment  law  and  authority  in  the  administration  of  the 
ia  the  case,  by  Lord  Penzance,    was  given  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England."    Ad- 
Wy  21st.     The  question  before  his  lordship  dresses  expressing  sympathy  with  him,  and 
WIS  now  whether  Mr.   Mackonochie  should  satisfaction  at  his  course,   were  sent  to  the 
be  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  promotions  in  bishop  from  different  sources,  to  one  of  which 
the  province  of  Canterbury.    The  defendant  be  replied : 

kad  be^i  admonished  by  the  Court  of  Arches  With  von,  in  the  course  which  I  have  felt  it  my 

repeatedly   for  hU  iUegal  ritualistic  practices  dutytopureue.  I  "desire  no  party  triumph."  But  the 

ijl  St  Allan's,  Holbo^  and  had  tre'ated  the  5^0^^!^^^  ^n^:^  t^'b^vl^^^^^^ 

orders  of  the  court  with  contempt.     He  had  again  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  to  institute  to 

therefore  been  ordered  to  be  committed.     In  aoenefice  a  clei}^vman  who  would  continue  the  same 

the  mean  time  an  exchange  of  livings  bad  been  illegal  ceremonial  acts  for  which  the  former  incum- 

dleeted  between  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  the  Sf^^^i^liliTtdT^ll^n^^^^^^^ 

t>        •««•£«     1  1-         •_        V     A     ^  oj.    r»  A     1  tne  law  wnicn  the  common  sense  oi  the  country  woula 

ftif,  Mr.  Suckling^  incumbent  of  St.  Peter  s,  n^^  tolerate.    If  I  am  wrong  in  my  conception  of  my 

Loodon  Docks.     The  case  was  remitted  to  the  duty,  the  law,  which  is  appealed  to,  will  set  mo  right, 
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and  to  its  decision,  when  duly  pronounced,  I  am  pre-  While  by  the  Public  Worship  Regnlation  Act 

pared  to  bow.    MeanwhUe,  I  am  anxioua,  as  &r  aa  ^q  co-operation  in  prosecution  of  three  ae- 

S£l%'lwS*SfdS,SJSr  ^'°"  "  "^""^'  grieved  parishionen,  was  required  as  initiate^ 

To  another  addrew  he  replied :  ^  *'"'  beginning  of  procee^ga  agwnst  a  der- 

*    «»""»'"^»  »^Y*«»  "'  icpiicu.  gyman  charged  with  onendmg  m  doctnne  or 

^    -^f"!!!-    Sf*®^-    •  i^^'r***^        1     *K^^^  ritual,   the  act  proposed   by  the  commissioH 

deaireto  stram  the  pnncipleB  of  episcopal  authority,  i.  '  ^u       •  u«.  *     u  -:-     « *: 

but  Rimply  to  secure  obedience  to  the  la^au  the  only  nia^es  the  nght  to  begin  an  action  open  to 

^^uarantee  of  the  stability  of  our  beloved  church,  and.,  any  one,  and  unrestricted.     It  is  then  left  dis- 

indeed,  of  Uie  rights  and  hbeitiea  of  churchmen.  cretionary  with  the  bishop  whether  he  shall 

In  May,  the  Archbishop  of  York  issued  a  allow  the  complaint  to  be  prosecuted  or  shall 

monition  to  the  Rev.  G.  0.  Ommanney,  Vicar  stop  it  at  once.    If  it  is  allowed  to  proceed,  tie 

of  St.  Matthew's,  Sheffield,  directing  him  to  bishop  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 

discontinue    eight  specified    ritualistic   prac-  deliver  a  final  judgment ;  if  this  consent  is  mi 

tices.     The  archbishop's  requirements  were  fdven,  the  case  is  carried  before  the  Diocesan 

as  follow :  Court.    This  court  will  consist  of  the  bishop, 

1.  To  use  pure  wine,  and  not  wme  mixed  with  water,  ^\t^  ^^  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  or  some 
in  the  holy  communion.  2.  To  use  ordmary  wheaten  other  person  learned  in  the  law,  as  legal  8»- 
bread  in  all  oelebratioDs  of  the  holy  communion,  and  sessor,  and  a  theological  assessor  to  be  chosen 
not  bread  pressed  so  as  to  resemble  wafer  bread  8.  So  for  the  occasion  by  the  bishop,  with  the  ad- 
to  proceed  m  the  acts  of  the  holy  communion  that  the  ^««  ^*  4.v,a  j«««  ««)i  ^\.^^4-^»  tL^-^  ♦v*;^  -^^w 
oo^egation  may  see  his  acts.  I.  To  refrain  IVom  pros-  ^^  «^  ^^f  ^®*°  ^<^  chapter.  From  this  court 
tnitoig  or  bowing  low  over  the  elements  at  the  time  of  «n  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  rrovmcial 
celebration.  6.  To  refrain  from  makiziff  the  sign  of  the  Court,  where  it  maybe  heard,  at  the  discre- 
crofls  over  the  elements  at  the  timeofceftbration.  6.  To  tion  of  the  archbishop,  by  the  official  principal 
discontinue  the  ceremonial  ofelevationoftbe  paten  and  ^f  fi,^  nrovinre  or  hv  the  Archbiahon  himself, 
the  cup.  7.  To  nermit  no  person  not  licensed  by  the  -ATti^  «  ?  i'  •  ^-  i  ^^^"^^^'^^P  •  ?^7 
arohbiShop  to  orfdate  m  ady  manner  at  the  holy  com-  with  the  official  principal  as  assesror,  m  which 
munion,  whether  Budh  person  be  called  server  or  by  any  case  the  archbishop  is  empowered  to  appoint 
other  title;  and  8.  That  the  washing  and  cleaning  of  the  any  number  of  theological  assessors,  not  ex- 
vessels  used  in  the  holy  communion  shall  not  take  phwe  ceeding  five,  to  sit  witli  the  court  The  tbeo- 
m  tne  service,  but  hi  some  phu«  apart.  j^^.^^  assessor  must  be  either  a  bishop  within 
The  observance  of  these  rules  was  demanded  the  province,  or  a  professor,  past  or  present,  of 
in  virtue  of  the  vicar^s  promise  of  canonical  one  of  the  English  universities.  From  the 
obedience.  Mr.  Ommanney,  in  a  published  let-  Provincial  Court  an  appeal  will  lie  to  the 
ter,  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abandon  Crown,  which  is  to  exercise  its  prerogative 
the  eastward  position,  the  mixing  of  water  and  through  an  entirely  new  court,  composed  of 
wine  at  the  communion,  and  the  washing  of  the  ^*  a  permanent  body  of  lay  judges,  learned  in 
chalice;  but  that,  in  order  to  promote  peace  in  the  law,"  of  whom  not  less  than  five  shall  be 
his  parish,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  making  summoned  for  each  case,  by  the  lord  chancel- 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  other  practices  that  lor,  in  rotation.  In  doctrinal  cases,  this  court 
did  not  interfere  with  his  conscientious  con-  may,  only  on  demand  of  one  or  more  of  its 
victions.  members,  consult  experts,  namely,  the  arcb- 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  or  bishops  of  the  province,  or  of  both 

church-wardens  of  the  parish  on  the  subject  provinces.    The  court  shall  not  be  bound  to 

of  the  monition,  pointed  out  that  no  person  give  the  reasons  for  its  decisions ;  but,  if  it  does 

had  a  right  to  interfere  and  put  a  stop  by  force  state  its  reasons,  each  judge  shall  deliver  his 

to  ceremonies  in  churches.  own  judgment  separately ;  and  only  the  bare 

BftOTgintfitton  ef  Ecclesiastical  Crarts. — A  royal  words  of  the  decree  shall  be  legally  binding, 

commission  was  appointed  in  May,  1861,  to  On  this  feature  of  the  proposition,  the  report 

inquire  into  the  constitution  and  working  of  furnishes  the  explanation :  ^^  Considering  now 

the  ecclesiastical  courts  under  existing   stat-  widely  different  a  matter  the  legal  interpreta- 

utes.    The  principal  object  of  its  work  was  to  tion  of  documents  must  often  be  from  the  defi- 

frame  a  plan  for  such  a  reconstitution  of  the  nition  of  doctrine,  we  hold  it  to  be  essential 

courts  having  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  mat-  that  only  the  actual  decree,  as  dealing  with  the 

ters  as  would  remove  the  objections  entertained  particular  case,  should  be  of  binding  authority 

by  a  large  party  in  the  Church  to  having  ques-  in  the  judgments  hitherto  or  hereafter  to  be 

tions  of  doctrine  and  ritual  decided  by  lay  delivered,  and  that  the  reasoning  in  support  of 

judges.    An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  com-  those  judgments  and  the  obiter  dicta  should 

mission  was  published  in  August.    The  essen-  always  be  allowed  to  be  reconsidered  and  dis- 

tial  features  of  the  scheme  proposed  in  it  are  puted."    Should  a  clergyman  refuse  to  obey 

the  establishment  of  an  exclusively  ecclesiasti-  the  sentence  of  a  church  court,  he  is  to  be  pun- 

cal  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of  first  instance  ished,  not  by  imprisonment,  but  by  a  tempo- 

and  the  postponement  of  the  intervention  of  rary  suspension.    A  second  disobedience  shall 

lay  authority  to  the  court  of  final  resort.     Un-  be  followed  by  another  suspension,  and  disc- 

der  its  provisions,  the  Diocesan  Court  and  the  bedience  for  the  third  time  by  suspension  until 

Provincial  Court,  which  were  practically  de-  the  court  is  satisfied.     Disobedience  to  a  sen- 

stroyed  by  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  tence  of  suspension  may  be  visited,  after  three 

will  be   restored  to    their    original  vitality,  months^  notice,  with  deprivation ;  and  any  cler- 
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daring  snspenAioa  or  deprivation,  qaestion  of  disestablishment  shonld  be  dealt 
sonduct  divine  service  in  a  church  with  by  the  Legislatare.  The  educational  work 
him,  maj  be  charged  with  dis-  of  the  society  daring  the  past  three  years  had 
public  worship.  The  practical  been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  As  many  as 
act,  if  it  is  adopted  by  Parliament,  8,074,000  publications  had  been  issued,  and 
peal  the  Pabhc  Worship  Regola-  1,247  meetings  had  been  held.  During  the 
1  restore  the  old  courts  to  their  coarse  of  the  meetings  Mr.  John  Bright  made 
r.  By  its  provisions,  the  Dean  of  a  speech  censuring  the  Established  Church  for 
be  elected,  and  to  be  required  to  inefficiency.  He  discussed  the  questions.  Is 
3  ancient  way.  All  spiritual  sen-  the  state  the  better  for  its  union  with  the 
be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  in  Church?  or  is  the  Church  the  better  for  its 
)  Diocesan  Court,  and  by  the  arch-  union  with  the  state  ?  The  theory  of  many 
)  Provincial  Court.  And  the  two  supporters  of  the  union  was  that  the  Church 
to  be  empowered,  if  they  think  tends  to  make  the  state  more  Christian — that 
t  the  same  person  as  official  prin-  is,  more  just  and  gentle,  more  merciful  and 
1  provinces.  peaceful.  That  theory  the  speaker  declared 
le  features  of  the  scheme  of  the  to  be  *^  unsound  and  baseless."  The  bishops 
have  been  criticised  in  the  dis-  of  the  Ecttablished  Church  in  the  House  of 
'hich  it  has  been  subjected.  Eight  Lords  had  never  exercised  their  influence  in 
mbers  of  the  commission  itself  ex-  behalf  of  Christian  and  generous  legislation, 
jtions  to  the  power  of  vetoing  the  In  respect  to  the  criminal  code,  when  it  was 
of  proceedings  given  by  it  to  the  most  barbarous,  the  bishops  and  the  clergy 
oug  these  are  the  Lord  Chief-  never  raised  a  voice  against  the  cruelty  of  tlie 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  laws.  The  Church  had  provided  no  check,  and 
tmarked,  in  expressing  his  dissent,  uttered  no  denunciation  of  the  country^s  inces- 
9  operation  of  this  rule  the  courts  sant  wars.  ^^  I  complain,  then/'  he  added,  ^^  of 
iroly  closed  to  laymen.  The  Lord  the  Established  Church  in  this  broad  manner, 
,  while  he  admitted  that  the  power  that  it  does  nothing  to  guide  the  state  in  the 
n  might  be  liable  to  abuse,  if  no  way  of  righteousness ;  that  it  is,  in  certain  re- 
re  put  upon  it,  thought  it  better  spects,  the  bond-slave  of  the  state ;  that,  in  all 
isk  of  abuse  than  tK>  override  the  the  great  matters  which  must  affect  our  coun- 
laity,  and  expressed  himself  per-  try,  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  are  dumb,  and 
)nt  that  *^  competent  judges,  with  their  activity  is  shown  only  when  any  com- 
rer  of  costs,  would  very  soon  re-  paratively  small  measure  is  discussed  which 
indeed  altogether  put  an  end  to  they  think  treads  a  little  upon  their  position 
lous  litigation."  Similar  objec-  and  their  supremacy."  He  predicted  a  better 
lade  by  the  Church  Association,  future  for  the  Church  as  a  church,  and  as  an 
»d  the  entire  session  of  its  autum-  object  of  popular  affection,  after  it  shall  have 
;e  in  October  to  the  discussion  of  been  disestablished. 

Besides  this  point,  a  number  of       Tlie  Chnch  €«igTMb — ^The  Church  Congress 

e  Church  Coi^ess,  and  the  chair-  met  at  Reading,  Oct.  2d.    The  Bishop  of  Ox- 

/hurch  Association,  offered  objec-  ford,  being  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 

feature  of  the  constitution  of  the  the  congress  was  held,  presided,  and  delivered 

f  laymen.    The  Executive  Com-  the  opening  address.    He  spoke  of  the  subjects 

t  Liberation  Society  has  published  which  would  engross  the  attention  of  the  meet- 

of  objections  to  the  proposed  ing  as  being  such  as  men  of  academic  culture, 

deprecates  the  investment  with  serious  thinkers,  and  ardent  seekers  after  knowl- 

ority  of  bishops  and  judges  ap-  edge  might  properly  discuss.   The  statement  of 

the  archbishops,  so  long  as  the  them  implied  no  foregone  conclusion,  and  as- 

Inues  to  be  a  national  establish-  sumed  no  contradiction  to  exist  between  the 

[>test8  against  the  recommendation  great  generalizations  of  science  and  the  Chris 

nbers  of  the  courts  shall  declare  tian  faith.  Believers  in  the  one  source  of  truth 

»  be  '*  members  of  the  Church  of  and  life,  the  members  of  the  congress  could  not 

•y  law  established,"  as  involving  a  conceive  of  any  physical  discovery  which  should 

ioation  on  ecclesiastical  grounds,  destroy  that  faith ;  but  they  did  not,  therefore, 

ambers  of  the  Church  of  England  separate  themselves  from  the  votaries  of  sci- 

t  footing  from  Nonconformists  in  ence,  or  ask  them  to  be  untrue  to  themselves ; 

)  administration  of  justice,  and  as  but  rather  believed  that  the  seeming  contra- 

listent  with  the  position  of  that  dictions  would  disappear.    The  president  also 

national  institution.  spoke  of  the  subjects  relating  to  social  morality 

Iti  Stdety. — The  triennial  confer-  that  were  upon  the  programme  of  the  congress, 

Liberation  Society  was  held  May  particularly  on  the  one  concerning  the  proposi- 

P.  Richard,  M.  P.,  presided.    The  tion  to  repeal  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with 

lented  that  the  friends  of  religious  a  deceased  wife's  sister.     He  knew,  he  said, 

J  bad  waited  during  the  abnormal  the  bishops  were  threatened  with  expulsion 

Parliament,  now  claimed  that  the  from  the  House  of  Lords  because  they  refused 
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to  support  a  measare  of  which  its  friends  could  the  Church.  A  suggestion  bj  one  of  the  speak- 
not  give  an  intelligible  account,  lie  was  not  ers  that  women  engaging  in  organizations  for 
tenacious  of  temporal  honors,  and  he  hoped  dealing  with  sorrow  and  misery  should  take 
they  would  not  forfeit  their  place  by  coward-  vows  of  celibacy,  was  met  by  a  proposition  by 
ice,  political  corruption,  slavish  adherence  to  a  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  the  ceremony  should 
party,  or  subserviency  to  a  court.  Ue,  however,  be  postponed  till  tbe  women  are  sixty  ye&n 
**  should  feel  no  sense  of  shame  if 'the  bishops  old.  The  subject  of  the  promotion  of  personal 
gave  the  vote  which  was  fatal  to  themselves  in  purity,  and  the  prevention  of  the  degradation 
defense  of  the  purity  of  English  homes,  and  of  women  and  children,  was  considered  in  a 
the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God."    Papers  on  private  session. 

*^  Recent  Advances  in  Natural  Science  in  Re-  Episcopal  Syntd  of  CnuUUu  —  The  Anglican 
lation  to  the  Christian  Faith  "  were  read  by  Church  of  British  North  America  is  divided 
Prof.  Flower,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  into  two  provincial  synods,  one  of  which  ia 
Rev.  Aubrey  Moore.  The  general  expression  composed  of  the  Dioceses  of  Canada  and  tbe 
of  the  discussion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  tbe  Bishop  of  Fred- 
newly  developed  theory  of  evolution,  irrespect-  ericton  as  metropolitan;  and  the  other,  con- 
ive  of  its  scientific  value,  which  was  regaled  stituted  in  1878,  includes  the  Dioceses  of  tbe 
favorably,  had  nothing  in  it  contrary  either  to  Northwest  Territories,  with  the  Bishop  of 
the  idea  of  an  intelligent  Creator  or  to  the  Rupert's  Land  as  metropolitan. 
Bible.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  affirmed  that  The  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada  met  in  tri- 
recent  arlvances  in  natural  science  do  not  lead  ennial  session  in  Montreal,  September  12tb. 
logically,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  lead  at  Tbe  Dioceses  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Toronto, 
all,  to  either  unbelief  or  atheism.  The  Rev.  Fredenoton,  Ontario,  Montreal,  ]]un»n,  and 
Aubrey  Moore  asked  whether  it  is  too  much  Niagara,  were  represented  by  their  bishops 
to  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  and  by  delegates.  The  Rev.  Charles  Hamii- 
shall  see  in  evolution,  modified  perhaps  by  ton,  of  Quebec,  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the 
wider  knowledge — conditioned  certainly  by  synod.  The  Central  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
truths  drawn  from  another  sphere — a  fuller  sions  presented  its  first  triennial  report.  It 
revelation  in  nature  than  now  seems  possible  showed  that  the  eight  dioceses  had  during  tbe 
for  man  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God?  On  past  three  years  contributed  $84,896  to  tbe 
tbe  subject,  *^  Recent  Advances  in  Biblical  work  of  domestic  missions,  and  $23,878  to 
Criticism  in  their  Relation  to  the  Christian  the  mission  fund.  The  principal  objects  of 
Faith, '^  papers  were  read  by  tbe  Rev.  T.  K.  missionary  work  were  in  Algoma  and  tbe 
Cheyne  on  "Old  Testament  Criticism,"  by  Northwest.  The  Central  Board  of  Foreign 
Prof.  Sanday  on  "  New  Testament  Criticism,"  Missions  reported  that  its  receipts  for  the  past 
and  by  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  and  Canon  three  years  had  been  $6,748.  The  report  of 
Rawlinson  on  "  Historical  Discovery."  the  board  closed  with  a  recommendation  that 

Special  interest  was  taken  in  the  discussions  it  be  amalgamated  with  the  Board  of  Domestic 

on  "  the  Marriage  Laws,"  in  view  of  tbe  pend-  Missions;  and  a  proposition  was  introduced 

ing  applications  for  relaxing  the  restrictions  for  the  organization  of  a  Domestic  and  For* 

upon  marriages  of  affinity.    The  speakers  all  eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

opposed  the  relaxation  sought.  land  in  Canada.    A  memorial  from  the  Dioceae 

The  subject  of  "Ecclesiastical  Courts"  was  of  Niagara  requested  the  enactment  of  a  canon 
discussed  during  two  sessions,  with  especial  ref-  for  the  promotion  of  greater  uniformity  in  the 
erence  to  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  rubric  worship  of  the  Church.  The  committee 
reorganization  of  those  courts.  Among  the  to  which  the  subject  was  referred  reported 
speakers  were  Dr.  Hayman,  Canon  Trevor,  Mr.  that  it  was  at  present  impossible  to  frame  in 
Sydney  Gedge,  Lord  Edward  Churchill,  the  the  dogmatic  form  of  a  canon  what  should  be 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Prof.  Burrows,  of  Oxford,  considered  legal  or  illegal  in  the  private  minis- 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Mr.  W.  6.  F.  Philli-  trations  of  ritual,  but  that  clergymen  should 
more,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hay,  of  the  Protestant  Eois-  be  advised  to  submit  to  the  ruhng  of  their 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  bishops  in  all  matters  connected  with  worship 
Beresford-Hope,  M.  P.  Two  points  elicited  as  to  the  legality  of  which  doubts  are  enter- 
differences  of  opinion.  They  were  the  pro-  tained,  or  controversy  shall  have  arisen.  The 
posed  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Final  Ap-  Diocese  of  Montreal  sent  in  a  memorial,  set- 
peal  of  Laymen,  and  the  provision  in  the  plan  ting  forth  its  claims  to  be  the  metropolitan 
projected  by  the  commission  for  allowing  the  see,  averring  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  pro- 
oishop  a  veto  on  the  initiation  of  proceedings  test  against  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Synod 
in  the  courts.  Other  subjects  discussed  in  the  in  appointing  another  than  the  Bishop  of 
congress  were  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  Montreal  as  metropolitan,  as  illegal,  and  ask- 
"  personal  religion,"  education  in  the  universi-  ing  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.  No 
ties  and  in  the  public  schools,  and  "  the  rela-  change  was  made  in  the  present  rule,  which 
tions  of  the  Church  at  home  to  the  Church  in  vests  the  selection  of  the  metropolitan  in  the 
the  colonies  and  in  missionary  dioceses."  House  of  Bishops.    A  committee  appointed 

Wmuui's  Work. — A  session  was  given  to  the  to  consider  the  sublect  of  the  employment  of 

subject  of  woman^s  work  m  connection  with  women  in  the  work  of  the  Church  reported, 
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eeommending  the  recognition  of  deaconesses 
nd  sisterhoods.  Objection  being  made  to  the 
'efttare  of  sisterhoods,  the  syn(^,  ^*  adopting 
he  principle  of  the  desirability  of  making 
irrangements  for  the  better  employment  of 
Dhristian  women  in  the  work  of  the  Church,^' 
but  without  binding  itself  to  the  provisions 
of  the  report,  referred  it  back  to  the  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  canon  on  the  sabjeot  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  session.  Satisfaction 
vas  expressed  at  the  success  of  the  recent 
Cliarch  Congress,  with  the  declaration  that 
the  organizatioii  and  conduct  of  such  bodies 
oofbt  to  be  free  from  any  sjnodical  action. 

The  first  Church  Congress  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada  was  held  at  Hamilton  in 
June.  The  Bishop  of  Niagara  presided,  and 
the  meeting  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
clergymen  from  the  United  States.  Among 
the  objects  considered  were  those  of  cleriotd 
edacation,  the  attitude  clergymen  should  oo- 
eopy  toward  popular  literature  and  recrea- 
tion, "Lay  Co-operation,"  "the  Revised  Ver- 
■00  of  the  New  Testament,"  "  Modern  Doubts 
tnd  Difficulties,"  ''  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Dborch,"  and  "  Church  Music." 

Msflcaa  Ciuches  !■  SMtli  Africa  and  Autralia. — 
rhe  question  whether  the  Diocese  of  Natal, 
loath  Africa,  shall  be  continued  has  been  raised 
»y  the  death  of  Bishop  John  William  Colenso. 
(tshop  Colenso  was,  in  1863,  declared  by  the 
(ishop  of  Cape  Town  to  be  deposed  from  his 
ffice  for  certain  heretical  doctrines  which  he 
ras  found  to  have  published.  The  validity  of 
be  act  of  deposition  was  not  established,  and 
tie  Colonial  Assembly  of  Natal,  in  1872,  passed 
D  act  vesting  in  Bishop  Colenso  the  property 
donging  to  the  See  of  Natal.  In  the  mean- 
ime,  the  Diocese  of  Maritzburg  had  been 
sanded  in  1869,  with  iurisdiction  extending 
ver  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  conflicting  with 
tke  jarisdiction  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Na- 
iL  If  the  bishopric  of  Natal  were  allowed 
y  lapse,  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions  would 
e  qoietly  terminated.  The  authority  of  the 
rt^op  of  Maritzburg  is  recognized  by  the  other 
oath  African  dioceses,  while  that  of  the  Bishop 
f  Natal  is  acknowledged  only  by  those  unme- 
iately  connected  with  the  diocese.  The  Dio- 
ese  of  Natal  includes  seyen  clergymen,  all  but 
wo  of  whom  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Colen- 
)  after  he  was  excommunicated,  witn  fifteen 
liurches,  three  of  which  are  closed  and  two 
reconnected  with  native  work,  while  two  are 
1  the  hands  of  the  Diocese  of  Maritzburg. 
lie  latter  diocese  has  thirty-four  clergymen, 
even  of  whom  are  missionaries  to  the  heathen, 
rhQe  three  others  have  native  work,  superin- 
^ed  by  themselves,  going  on  in  their  par- 
ities; and  thirty- two  churches,  seven  of  which 
re  devoted  to  native  work. 

The  bishopric  of  Sydney,  which  includes  the 
i^ropolitanate  and  the  Episcopal  primacy  of 
lostralia,  having  become  vacant,  the  Arch- 
bhaps  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Bish- 
psof  Durham,  Rochester,  and  Liverpool  have, 


on  request,  recommended  the  Rev.  Canon  Al- 
fred Barry,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 
London,  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  office. 

Angikan  Cbnch  la  Norway.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  an  English  Episcopal  church  has  been 
laid  in  Christiania,  Norway.  The  ceremonies 
were  superintended  by  Sir  Horace  Rum  hold, 
the  British  minister  resident  at  the  court  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  were  witnessed  by 
the  Norwegian  Minister  of  State  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  government,  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical, military,  and  civil  authorities. 

ANTISEPUCB.    See  Suuoebt. 

ARGENTUfE  REPUBLIC  Area.— Since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  question  with  Chili, 
in  October,  1881,  the  Argentine  territory  em- 
braces an  area  of  1,168,682  square  miles.  Be- 
fore that  settlement,  the  republic  was  credited 
with  but  841,000*  square  miles  (including  the 
undisputed  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco),  Pata- 
gonia having  then  been  treated  as  a  separate 
re^on. 

PdpalatlM. — In  no  other  country  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  save  the  United  States,  has 
the  population  grown  so  rapidly  as  in  the  Ar- 

gentine  Republic.  From  620,780  in  1886,  it 
ad  reached  1,526,788  (an  increase  of  146  per 
cent.)  in  1869;  and  in  an  official  publication 
issued  in  September,  1882,  it  was  estimated  at 
2,942,000,  as  follows: 


PROVrNOlS,  ETC. 


LmoBAL  OB  BiTnniB  Pbot 

XKOXft. 

Baenos  Ayres 

Corrientes 

Entre-RkM 

8anUF6 

AvDiXB  Pbotixcu. 

CaUmarcft 

LaBlojB 

MeadozB 

San  Juan 

Ckktbal  Pbotimobs. 

C6rdoba 

Ban  Lula 

Santla^  del  Estero 

Tacaman 

NOBTBBRir  PBOTUfOBft. 

Juj^j 

Balto 

TBBBITOBtn 

Total 


PopulatioB. 


907,000 
204,000 
188,000 

187,000 


102,000 
87,000 
99,000 
91,000 


820,000 

76,000 

158,000 

178,000 


6«,000 
107,000 

112,000 


Caplteli. 


BoenosA7res.t 
CorrientcB. 
Conoepclon  del 

Urutraay. 
SanU  F6. 


Catamaroa. 
LaBioJa. 
Mendoza. 
San  Joan. 


Cordoba. 
San  LuU. 
Santia^ 
Kstoro. 
Tucnman. 


•TqJay. 
Salta. 


2,942,000 


del 


Of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  as  given 
in  that  table,  the  classification  by  nationalities 
was  as  follows :  2,578,255  Argentine  citizens ; 
128,641  Italians;  55,482  French ;  59,022  Span- 
iards; 8,616  Germans;  17,950  £nglish;  and 
99,084  of  various  other  nationalities. 

*  Details  concerning  territorial  dlylsions,  population,  etc., 
may  be  found  In  the  '-Annual  Cyclopedia'^  for  1872,  1877, 
ana  1878. 

t  The  new  capital  of  this  province.  La  Plata,  was  founded 
KoT.  19. 18S2,  on  the  banles  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter  city 
having  been  constituted  the  Federal  capital  by  the  law  of  Sept 
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The  estimated  population  of  the  citj  of  Bae- 
nos  Ajres  was,  in  September,  1882,  295,000; 
and  those  of  other  important  cities  as  follows : 
C6rdoba,  89,651;  Rosario,  82,204;  Tucuman, 
24,287. 

iHHifnitlMi. — By  the  terms  of  the  '^homestead 
law,"  etaacted  Oct.  6,  1876,  inducements  were 
offered  with  a  view  to  attract  Europeans  to  the 
shores  of  the  republic* 

In  pursuance  of  a  new  decree  of  May  16, 
1883,  passage-money  was  advanced  to  185  im- 
migrants  in  that  year.  A  new  and  prosperous 
colony  in  the  fertile  region  surrounding  Bahia 
Blanca,  in  southern  Buenos  Ayres,  bids  fair  to 
make  of  that  seaport  at  no  distant  day  ^^  one 
of  the  great  centers  of  Argentine  commerce.'* 
The  already  rapid  growth  of  the  settlement 
will  be  materially  enhanced  on  the  completion 
of  the  railway  between  Buenos  Ayres  city  and 
Bahia  Blanca,  the  northern  half  of  which  lino 
is  now  in  operation  to  Olavarria.  Of  the  older 
colonies  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Santa  F6, 
sixty-eight  in  all,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  55,148  (in  1883);  and  Entre-Rios,  number- 
ing seventeen,  with  9,905  inhabitants.  The 
Santa  F6  colonists,  besides  other  products,  har- 
vested upward  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1882. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality 
and  number  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1879, 1880,  1881,  and  1882 : 


NATIONAUTIES. 


Italians 

Hpaolards 

Fraaoh 

EngtiBh 

Swisa 

Oermans 

Austriann 

Portugese 

Bel^^fl 

Danea 

Dutch 

Baasians 

OreekB  and  Turka. 

AmericaDS 

Yarioiis.. 


Total. 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

22,774 

1M18 

20,506 

8,42:2 

8,112 

8,474 

2,149 

2,175 

8,612 

788 

583 

1,149 

717 

541 

635 

400 

445 

601 

1J60 

879 

495 

2S 

84 

78 

78 

57 

140 

47 

54 

11 

7 

.. 

10 

15 

8 

84 

17 

11 

28 

51 

21 

72 

864 

292 

648 

82,702 

26,648 

81,468 

29,537 

8,520 

8,8S2 

826 

948 

1,128 

673 

103 

led 

11 

5 

26 

14 

226 

410 

^oiT 


The  number  of  arrivals  for  1883  was  68,825. 

Go?erui8Bt,  Piblie  Offleers,  etc— The  President 
of  the  Republic  is  Lieut.-(jen.  Don  Julio  A. 
Rooa  (inaugurated  Oct.  12, 1880),  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Don  Francisco  Madero. 

The  Oabinet  was  composed  of  the  following 
Ministers:  Interior,  Don  Bernardo delrigoyen; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Francisco  Ortiz ;  Finance, 
Don  Victorino  de  la  Plaza;  Justice,  Public 
Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Eduardo 
Wilde ;  War  and  the  Navy,  Gen.  Don  Benja- 
min Victorica. 

The  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  etc., 
were: 

Baenos  Ayrea  Dr.  D.  Rocha. 

Oatamaroa Don  J.  Aeafta. 

C6rdoba Don  O.  Oavtor. 

Corrlent«a. Don  A.  8ota 

Entre-Rt08 CoL  J.  Antelo. 


*  An  abstract  of  this  "  homestead  law,*"  or  ^  oolonlzation 
Mil,**  was  given  In  oar  volatne  for  1:>77,  p.  29. 


Ji\|ny D<mE.Tella. 

LaKloJa Don  B.  Janunin 

Mendoza Don  J.  M.  Beitii] 

8alta DqbM.  6.  Ortia 

SanJnan Don  A.  OU. 

San  Lola Don  Z.  Condia. 

Banta  V6 Don  M.  Zaralla. 

Santiago  del  Estero Don  L.  O.  Plntc 

Tucoaian   Don  B.  Pax. 

Gran  Chaeo  Territory CoL  F.  Bosch. 

Patagonia Col.  L.  Winter. 

Miaionea CoL  B.  Boca. 

The  Argentine  Envoy  Extraordinary 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
is  Dr.  Don  Luis  L.  Dominguez  (accredi 
1882) ;  and  the  Argentine  Consul-Gener 
New  York)  for  the  American  Union,  i 
C4rlos  Garranza. 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  i 
Argentine  Republic  is  Gen.  Thomas  O.  Oe 
and  the  United  States  Consul  at  Buenos 
is  Mr.  £.  L.  Baker. 

Amy* — The  Argentine  army  in  June, 
comprised,  exclusive  of  the  National  C 
6,787  men,  as  follows :  8,500  foot,  2,474 
and  815  artillery.  There  were  4  lieut< 
generals,  14  generals  of  division,  50  col 
127  lieutenant- colonels,  142  majors,  an 
officers  of  other  grades.  The  National  < 
was  815,850  strong.  The  military  act 
had,  in  1882, 14  teachers  and  128  stndenb 
the  military  school  (for  non-commissione 
cers)  6  teachers  and  68  pupils. 

Navy. — ^The  navy,  in  June,  1888,  was 
posed  of  89  vessels,  namely :  8  steam -iron 
6  gunboats,  7  torpedoes,  2  steam-trane 
8  cruisers,  6  other  steam-vessels,  and  1^ 
of-the-line,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  c 
680.  and  an  armament  of  55  guns,  and  m 
with  1  rear-admiral,  2  chiefs  of  squadi 
colonels,  9  lieutenant-colonels,  9  m^joi 
captains,  82  lieutenants,  45  second-lieutei 
68  students,  28  midshipmen,  20  paymf 
48  engineers,  23  physicians,  2  almooei 
pilots,  1,505  seamen,  1,787  marines  (incl 
officers),  and  a  torpedo  division  187  si 
In  the  foregoing  enumeration  is  not  inc 
the  flotilla  of  the  Rio  Negro,  compris 
steamers  and  8  steam-launches. 

The  naval  school  had,  in  1882,  17  tei 
and  69  students;  and  another  school,  foi 
men,  had  9  teachers  and  43  pupils. 

The  navy,  like  the  army,  is  recruited  b; 
untary  enlistment  for  a  fixed  period. 

Edncatloi. — The  cause  of  popular  edu( 
continues  to  be  zealously  fostered  by  th 
gentine  Qovemment,  than  which  none  hi 
played  more  untiring  energy  in  its  effo: 
insure  the  benefits  of  rudimentary  instri 
to  the  youth  of  all  classes  of  society.  I 
budget  for  1888  the  cost  of  this  departm< 
the  state  was  estimated  at  $2,190,480.88. 

There  were  in  the  republic,  in  1882, 
educational  establishments  of  all  grades, 
an  aggregate  of  4,097  teachers,  and  a  to 
136,928  pupils.  Primary  instruction  was  | 
in  1881,  at  1,985  schools,  national,  provi 
municipal,  and  private,  by  8,544  teachc 
128,919  children.   But  as,  from  a  bare  stat< 
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ber  of  primarj  schools,  no  precise 
itatus  of  nidimeDtary  edacation  can 
the  following  comparative  statistics 
bed  from  the  report  of  the  Minister 
QStmction  for  1882 :  Assaming  the 
[>f  the  republic  to  be  2,500,000,  and 
ion  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
ifteen  to  be  20  per  cent,  we  shoold 

itteDdadMMl 600,000 

r   alteiKJIng   public  pciouuy 

99,908 

mber  tMmdtng  prlTSt«  pri- 

100,000 

iber  home-tMiifht 10,000 

ber  poMeMinf  or  aoqiilring 

MlncatJon 209.903 

tMT  iOlterata 290,087 

BOO.OOO 

gores  attest  a  notable  improvement 
ared  with  those  for  1872,  in  which 
1,188  children,  out  of  a  total  of 
ended  school. 

•Contrary  to  the  almost  general 
lish  America — witness  Mexico,  Cos- 
tndnras,  and  principallj  Peru — the 
Republic,  while  rapidly  extending 
considerable  railway  and  telegraph 
1  otherwise  facilitating  transpor- 
id  from  the  seaboard,  not  only  ac- 
this  without  sacrifice  to  the  nation- 
t  seldom  fails  to  render  sach  mate- 
)ments  subservient  to  the  financial 
f  the  country.  Thanks  to  this  sys- 
punctuality  in  the  service  of  the 
>t  and  in  the  payment  of  interest 
■gentine  bonds,  first  quoted  at  a 
I  December,  1881,  have  rarely  de- 
>w  par  since  that  year, 
et  estimates  for  1883  were:  reve- 
r6,000;  expenditure,  $81,224,749, 
)ro  would  be  a  deficit  of  $1,648,- 

ined  tables,  which  are  transcribed 
1  returns  published  this  year,  ex- 
inohes  of  the  national  revenue  and 
,  and  the  amounts  of  each,  as  esti- 
9  budget  for  1884  : 

BIVXKUS. 

|90,60a000 

m 670,888 

$21,270,888 

$3,090,000 

• 618,000 

8,808,000 

800,000 

1,800.000 

850,000 

i,iro,ooo 

600,000 

200,000 

B. 60,000 

It 20,000 

10,000 

270,000 

2,867.000 

600,000 

100,0<K) 

10,000 

800,000 

410,000 

SijTO^ 


XXPIIIDITUBK. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior $6,950,714  09 

Foreign  AAiirs 871,700  00 

"  Finance 18,788,986  27 

*"  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Fub- 

Hc  Instraction 4,291,671  40 

*"  War  and  the  Nary: 

War-Office $6,160,924  72 

Kavy  Department   2,649,867  68 

8,700,462  60 

Total $84,058,481  86 

Estimated  defldt  for  1BS4 $288,161 

The  actual  showing  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment for  1882  was  unusually  favorable;  for, 
as  G«n.  Rooa  observes  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress in  May,  of  a  revenue  of  $26,768,985.27, 
but  $25,854,996.76  were  required  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  the  administration.    **  The 
surplus,  $1,408,988.51,  together  with  $8,712,- 
962.54,  the  proceeds  of  the  treasury  notes  is- 
sued under  the  law  of  Nov.  8, 1881,  the  $2,- 
812,704.16  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  and  other  funds  resulting  from  suc- 
cessful credit  operations,  was  applied  to  reduce 
the  balance  overdue  on  out  debt,  thus  placing 
the  treasury  in  a  position  to  discharge  within 
a  few  days  all  our  old  accounts.*^    The  consoli- 
dated national  debt,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  amounted  on  Dec.  81,  1881, 
to  $82,048,004.50,  and  to  $94,565,787.90  at  the 
end  of  1882,  in  which  latter  year  the  principal 
of  the  debt  was  reduced  by  $8,625,257.18,  and 
increased  by  new  emissions  to  the  amount  of 
$14,288,788.50.    Gen.  Koca  affirms  that  the 
reduction  just  alluded  to  was  a  real  diminution 
of  the  country ^s  indebtedness,  while  the  four- 
teen   million    increase  represented   only   the 
transformation  of  existing  debts  or  the  defray- 
al of  productive  outlays  on  works  the  yield  of 
which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
amortization  of  the  bonds  emitted.     **  At  the 
end  of  the  present  year"  (1888),   adds  the 
President,  *^  the  6  per  cent,  consolidated  debt, 
with  a  small  portion  at  8  and  9  per  cent.,  will 
have   been  reduced  to  $75,418,201.81.    The 
amount  paid  annually  on  the  national  debt 
(principal    and    interest)    is     $8,979,061.51. 
Should  the  conversion  *  which  I  proposed  to 
Congress  last  year  be  sanctioned,  we  hbould 
only  require  to  dispose  of  5  per  cent,  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $88,727,295.66,  at  the  price 
of  85  per  cent,  (the  rate  taken  as  a  basis  by 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means),  for  the  ex- 
tiuction  of  those  debts.    And  if  the  emission 
were  made  without  a  sinking  fund  for  a  term 
of  twenty  or  twontv-five  years,  the  annual  ser- 
vice would  only  call  for  $4,486,864.78.    The 
advantages  accruing  from  either  of  these  plans 
are  apparent,  and  would  enable  us  to  carry  on 
numberless  works  of  public  utility  without 
burdening  future  generations  with  such  debts 
as  have  been  banded  down  to  us  and  were  con- 
tracted to  defray  the  expenses  of  wars  abroad 
and  internecine  strife."    The  President  referred 
to  the  urgent  need  of  a  national  bank  law 
similar  to  that  existing  in  the  United  States. 
Up  to  March  81,  1888,  there  were  delivered 

•  Bee  the  •*  Annosl  CydopsBdis  **  for  1881,  p.  26. 
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from  the  mint  5,755,257  ooias  (gold,  silyer, 
and  copper),  represeating  an  aggregate  of  $4,- 
154,519.16,  and  moat  of  which  was  to  replace 
the  fractional  paper  carrenoy,  the  withdrawal 
of  which  from  circalation  was  decreed  on  Nov. 
5,  1881. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  sources, 
destinations,  and  valaes  respectively  of  the  Ar- 
gentine imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1882 : 

FROM                                  IMPOQTS.  ValoM. 

Belglom $2,715,786 

BoifvU 188,689 

Brmdl 8,084,298 

ChiM 15.195 

Frmnoe 11,798,701 

Oermtoy 4,610,925 

OrefttBritaln 18.924.128 

HolUnd 978,011 

Italy 2,822,801 

ParagOAT 1,104^47 

Portogal 85,555 

Spain 2,812,409 

United  States 4,930,417 

VxugUMj 2,799,592 

Weatlndlea 180,867 

Othor  eonntriea 8,889,712 

Total  (ft>r  1892) $59  270,866 

Against  (for  1881)  54,029,649 

Increaae  In  1882 |.\240,717 

TO                                         KXP0BT8.  VaJm*. 

Beljrlum $18,901,460 

Boliyia 818,605 

Brazil 8,092,219 

Chill 1,468,078 

France 15,869,992 

Oennany 4,648,995 

GreatBriUin 7«879,582 

Holland 65,660 

Italy 1,680,981 

Parsin»y 70,841 

Portugal    2S.783 

SoathAfHca 152,769 

Spain 1,260,562 

United  States 2,861,209 

Urogtiay 1,982,699 

West  Indies 1,4U,S61 

Other  ooiintrles 8312.228 


Total  (for  1992) $58,440,905 

Against  (for  1681). . .   56,06i),104 

Increase  (in  1982) $2,871,801 

The  exports  and  imports  for  the  first  ten 
months  or  1883  were  of  the  respective  values 
of  $85,582,486  and  $50,176,456,  against  $84,- 
825,245  and  $41,217,972  respectively  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1882. 

The  trade  in  transitu  for  1882  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


BoHvU 

Brazil 

ChUi 

Parasraay 

Unigaay 

Other  coantrlea  (of  Eorope). 


TotaU. 


Inward. 


$12,888,565 

55,655 

105 

65,188 

1A95,600 

2,977,749 


$17,057,917 


Ootwwd. 


$1,802,180 

1,287,059 

9,457 

688,660 

870,158 

18.050,408 


$17,057,917 


Bolivia,  now  landlocked,  finds  a  convenient 
channel  for  her  foreign  commerce    throngh 


Argentine  territory,  anbardened  by  any  soeh 
tax  as  Pern  used  and  Chili  continues  to  exsct, 
and  with  the  g^at  additional  advantage  of 
ready  access  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Id 
November,  1883,  Bolivian  explorers  annoonoed 
the  navigability  of  the  Pilcoraayo  river  throogfa- 
out,  which  ciroamstance,  with  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  will  establish 
easy  communication  between  the  two  couDtries. 
The  export  branch  of  this  trade  consists  chiefly 
of  bismuth,  tin,  silver,  silver-ore,  etc.,  while 
the  imports  are  European  manufactures. 

Thus,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic 
for  1882  was  of  the  aggregate  value  of  tll7,* 
711,271,  constituting  an  increase  of  $7,612,518 
as  compared  with  1881.  On  comparing  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  each  of 
these  two  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  for  1882  ($829,461)  was  agaioit, 
while  that  fur  1881  ($1,089,455)  was  in  faror 
of  the  republic.  It  has  oeen  officially  objected, 
however,  that  the  unfavorable  showing  for 
1882  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  since  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  $4,518,688  were  for  **  ar- 
ticles of  a  productive  character,  such  as  rail- 
way materials,  machinery  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  a  large  quantity  of  tools  and  agricul- 
tural implements."  Among  the  more  exteosiTe 
consumers  of  Argentine  products,  as  shown  by 
the  foregoing  table  of  exports,  France  staoda 
first,  Belgium  second.  Great  Britain  third, 
Germany  fourth,  and  the  United  States  fifth. 
In  the  table  of  imports,  those  same  countries 
range  in  the  following  order  as  shippers  to  the 
republic:  Great  Britain  first,  France  secon^ 
the  United  States  third,  Germany  fourth,  and 
Belgium  fifth.  The  imports  from  Grermany, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  are  steadi- 
ly increasing,  while  those  from  Belgium  and 
France  fluctuate  from  year  to  year ;  and  the 
exports  to  Germany  and  France,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  former,  have  increaseil,  while 
those  to  the  other  three  countries  have  flucta- 
ated  during  the  seven  years  1876-*82. 

Of  the  aggregate  trade— imports  and  exports 
— of  the  republic  with  all  countries  for  the  sep- 
tennial period  1876-^82,  the  subjoined  table  ex- 
hibits the  proportions  represented  by  each  of 
the  five  countries  just  referred  to : 

Chief  among  the  competitors  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  supplier  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  Great  Britain. 

The  American  articles  shipped  most  exten- 
sively to  the  republic  are:  lumber  ($2,019,216 
in  1882,  against  $157,090  from  Great  Britain): 
agricultural  instruments  ($528,046,  the  total 
from  all  countries  having  been  $727,807) ;  ker 
osene  ($868,189) ;  books  and  other  printed  mat 
ter  ($98,826);  machinery  ($126,588);  manufact 


oouimuis. 


B«lflioiii 

France  

O^miMij  . . . 
Oreat  Britain  . 
United  Stotea. 


18Y6. 


rtT  emt. 

190 
SO-5 

8  9 
19-5 

5*8 


1877. 


Fm  eent. 
17  4 
20-4 

8  9 
180 

5-7 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1889. 

Per  cent. 

Pkr  Mnta 

F>r  Mat. 

P^r  eml 

Tmrmai^ 

15-2 

18-8 

16-2 

165 

14- 1 

«8  0 

22  4 

28-4 

«8-7 

28*5 

40 

8  9 

4-7 

6-6 

7-9 

19-1 

17  0 

171 

17-5 

tt-8 

6-8 

8-3 

80 

7-8 

6'« 
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>bacoo  ($120,889) ;  clocks  and  watches 
t7,  against  $34,006  from  France,  and  $14,- 
m  Great  Britain).  Of  American  musical 
lents  of  all  kinds,  but  $5,989  worth  were 
the  republic  in  1882.  American  ma- 
r  is  fast  gaining  favor,  no  fewer  than 
wo  locomotives  having  been  ordered  ot 
e  Philadelphia  firm  in  1882,  while  the 
inmber  imported  from  the  United  States 
fear  previous  was  but  seven ;  and  exten- 
ders for  rolling-stock,  particularly  draw- 
»m  cars,  were  also  ^ven  in  1888.  Indeed, 
)  a  growing  appreciation  of  things  Ameri- 
the  Argentine  Republic. 
imports  of  specie  in  1882  were  $2,688,- 
id  the  exports,  $2,225,082 ;  against  $4,- 
8  and  $2,991,305  respectivelj  in  1881. 
)f  among  the  Argentine  export  staples  is 
the  quantity  shipped  in  1882  was  111,- 
S  kilogrammes,  of  the  value  of  $29,083,- 
^st  89,259,122  in  1876.  Next  in  im- 
ce  after  wool  are  hides,  of  which  but 
L27,  of  the  value  of  $8,286,000,  were  ex- 
in  1882,  against  2,825,866  in  1876 ;  then 
sheep-skins  (22,858,021,  of  the  value 
)95,000  in  1882,  against  27,597,978  for 
jerked  beef,  26,996,618  kilogrammes, 
,000;  tallow,  $2,699,000;  maize,  107,- 
I  kilogrammes,  $2,141,000;  live  cattle, 
.  $1,478,000;  linseed,  28,851,794  kilo- 
les,  $1,650,000 ;  bones,  ores,  etc. 
wMmrtj  ctb — Until  within  a  few  years  an 
er,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  now  an  ex- 
of  wheat  in  constantly  increasing  qunn- 
1,705,292  kilogrammes  in  1882.  Sugar- 
(  is  rapidly  developing  in  Tucuman,  Bal- 
uj,  Santiago,  Ck)mentes,  and  in  parts  of 
■an  Chaco  and  Misiones.  The  total  su- 
»p  for  1882  was  estimated  at  11,615,000 
mmes.  Tucuman  now  grows  17,500  acres 
*,  giving  work  to  thirty-four  mills.  The 
I  extensively  cultivatCKi ;  Catamarca,  in 
>Toduced  1,200,000  gallons  of  wine,  val- 
$108,000 ;  and,  in  1882,  San  Juan  pro- 
5,286,186  gallons,  valued  at  $1,107,275. 
e  main  sources  of  the  country's  wealth 
ttle  rearing  and  sheep-farming.  There 
1  the  republic,  at  the  beginning  of  1888, 
000  head  of  sheep,  while  Australians 
numbered  but  72,000,000,  and  those  of 
ited  States,  41,000,000;  of  horned  cattle 
rere  16,000,000  in  the  republic;  and  of 
about  5,000,000.  The  statistics  of  these 
ies,  for  the  single  province  of  Buenos 
were  given  in  the  census  returns  of  Oct. 
,  as  follow :  Sheep,  57,888,073 ;  horned 
4,754.810;  horses,  2,896,469;  hogs, 
h  goata,  7,612. 

iiig  MufciMBlb — The  shipping  movements 
rarioua  ports  of  the  republic  were  as  be- 
1882: 

fOSEION  TRADE, 
•rs.  a  040.  with  an  aggregate  of  1.104,927  tons, 

te,  8,081,  *»  **  428,127    " 


The  distribution  of  the  foreign  carrying- 
trade  by  flags  was  as  follows :  British,  81  per 
cent.;  French,  16;  Argentine,  13;  Italian,  9; 
Uruguayan,  9  ;  German,  6 ;  Brazilian,  4 ;  Nor- 
wegian, 4;  Spanisli,  8;  American,  2;  Belgian, 
1 ;  others,  2. 

COASTIMO  AND  FLUVIAL  TRADE. 

Entered: 
Bteamen,  6,002«  with  an  aggregate  of  1,8r)1,468  tons. 

Bailing-veasela,  16,725,  **  "*  478,465    *" 

Cleared : 
Bteamers,  6,012,  "  "  1,298J588    " 

BaUing-vesaela,  16,195,  **  "*  500,888    " 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  by  flags  was  : 
Argentine,  57  per  cent. ;  British,  24 ;  French, 
9 ;  Uraguayan,  3 ;  Paraguayan,  2 ;  others,  5. 

"  We  have  no  merchant  navy,"  writes  a  na- 
tive statistician,  *^  unless  that  name  be  given  to 
a  few  hundred  barges,  lighters,  and  schooners, 
which,  with  Italian  ana  Austrian  crews,  ply 
on  our  rivers  and  carry  the  Argentine  flag  just 
as  they  might  carry  the  Turkish." 

Railways. — The  railways  in  operation,  and  in 
process  of  building,  at  the  end  of  1888,  were  as 
iollow : 


UNIS. 


Central  Aiventlne  (Roaarlo  to  C6rdoba)  . . 
Northern  Central  (Cdrdoba  to  Tncuman). 
NorUiem  Central  (Tucuman  to  Juiuy) — 
Northern  Central  (branch  from  Frias  to 


Santiago) 
Northern  Central  (branch  from  Becreo  to 

Chumblcha)* 

Andtne  (Villa  Maria  to  La  Paz)  .... 
Andlne  (La  Pas  to  Ban  Joan  via  Mendoaa) 
Western  (Buenos  Ayres  to  Brando,  and 

branches  to  Pergamlno  and  Lobos) 

Western  (extensions) 

Southern  (Buenos  Ayres  to  Altamirsno, 

and  branches  to  Olavarrla  and  Tandil).. 

Pouthem  (Olavarrla  to  Eahia  Blanca) 

Northern  (Buenos  Ayres  to  El  Tigre>. . . . 
Ensenada  (Buenos  Ayres  to  Ensenada). . . 
Campona  (Buenos  Ayres  to  Campava). . . . 

Eastern  (Oononrdia  to  Ceibo) ... 

Puerto  Bute  and  Oual^uay 

Bosarlo  to  Candelaria 

Transandlne  t  (Mercedes  in  Buenos  Ayres 

to  Mercedes  in  San  Luis) 

Santa  FA  Colonial 


In 
opnatkn. 


KUoOMtTM 

896 
(46 


Baadiar. 


4T0 


515 


679 

•  •  • 

85 

58 

81 

KO 

10 


ToUls. 


2,950 


Klloinetvtt 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

£40 
16S 
800 

•  •  • 

S55 

«  •  • 

886 

•  •  • 

8l6 


CO 

578 
100 


2,567 


fn. 


«,T42, 
2,023, 


44 


II 

l« 


1,080,214  •» 
867,926  *» 


TtaHways. — At  the  end  of  1882  there  were 
m  the  capital  five  tramway  or  horse-car  lines, 
which,  covering  an  aggregate  of  95  miles,  and 
with  1,001  employes,  carried  an  average  of  51,- 
740  passengers  daily.  There  were  also  lines  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  C6rdoha  city  had  two  lines, 
and  Rosario  one. 

Tdcgraphyt — The  total  length  of  the  Argen- 
tine telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1882  was  13,- 
548  kilometres,  of  which  10,772  belonged  to 
the  Government ;  there  were  202  offices,  and 
the  number  of  dispatches  transmitted  through- 
out the  year  was  509,928,  of  which  71,888 

*  From  Cliunibicha  the  Une  is  to  be  extended  southwest  to 
La  Bioja,  and  northeast  to  Catamarca. 

t  This  lino  will  open  direct  communication  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  so  between  the 
AtKintic  and  Paciflc  Oceans. 
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were  official.    By  Dec.  81,  1888,  1,727  addi-  HlBlagt — Since  the  building  of  the  Southern 

tional  miles  of  Government  line  were  com-  Pacific  Railroad,  mining  has  made  rapid  pnig- 

pleted.  ress,  and  now  Arizona  stands  aeoond  on  the 

TelephMMt — In  December,  1882,  there  were  list  of  silver-prodacing  States  and  Territories, 

two  telephone  companies  in  Baenos  Ayres,  Eight  years  ago  the  bullion  yield  of  the  Ter- 

with  1,500  subscribers.  ritory  was  but  a  little  over  $100,000,  while 

Post-Ofllce. — In  1881  the  number  of  letters  now  it  stands  third  on  the  list  in  its  yield  of 

that  passed  through  the  post-office  was  9,728,-  the  precious  metals. 

740,  of  which  2,880,065   were    official ;  and  According  to  the  best  information  at  hand, 

that  of  packages  of  printed  matter,  0,182,874^  the  production  of  Arizona  in  gold  and  silFer 

of  which  1,191,046  were  to  or  from  foreign  for  the  four  years  ending  Dec.  81,  1882,  was  as 

countries.  follows : 

Iflipr»venfBts.— The  much-needed   work    of    1879 $1,942,408 1  i88i |$jm,766 

improving  the  condition  of  the  ports,  w hich  is    *^ *»*'*'*^^  '  ^^ •'**^ 

*' still  almost  tlie  same  as  at  the  arrival  of  the  A  large  quantity  of  rich  ore  and  base  bullion 

first  Spanish  settlers,*'  says   President  Roca,  which  finds  its  way  out  of  the  country  is  not 

was  continued  actively  during  the  past  year,  included  in  the  above.    It  is  safe  to  estimate 

The  canalization  of  the  Riachuelo,  at  Buenos  the  value  of  such  ores  and  bullion  at  10  per 

Ayres,  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  Janu-  cent,  of  the  figures  given, 

ary,  1883,  to  admit  vessels  of  1,120  tons  reg-  From  careful  estimates  it  is  believed  tbat 

ister,  and  the  intention  is  to  prepare  the  har-  Arizona's  yield  of  gold  and  silver  for  1888  will 

bor  for  craft  of  aU  sizes.  exceed  $12,000,000. 

ARIZONi*     Territorial  Ckiveninentt — ^The  fol-  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  copper 

lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  yield  of  the  Territory  for  the  past  three  years 

year :  Governor,  Frederick  A.  Tritle ;  Secre-  has  been  as  follows : 
tary,   H.   M.   Van  Amani ;   Chief -Justice   of 


Supreme  Court,  Charles  G.  W.  French ;  Asso-  isso s.ooo,ooo  1888 i6,ooo,(wo 

ciate  Justices,  WUson  W.  Hoover  and  Daniel  *^^ 5,ooo.ooo 

H.  Finney.  The  estimated  yield  for  1888  has  been  placed 

General  CondltiOB.— During  the  past  two  years  at  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds, 
the  advancement  of  the  Territory,  both  with        The  combined  value  of  the  silver  and  copper 

regard  to  wealth  in  the  development  of  profit-  product  for  1888  will  be  between  fifteen  and 

able  industries  and  increase  of  population,  has  sixteen  million  dollars, 
been  remarkable.  The  Territory  can  now  claim       igricidtue  and  (Sraifaigt — Irrigation  is  neces- 

75,000  people  and  over  $20,000,000  of  taxable  sary  to  tlie  raising  of  a  crop  in  Arizona.    It  is 

property ;  and  while  the  progress  of  its  civili-  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 

zation  and  the  development  of  its  resources  between  60,000  and  70,000  acres  under  cultiva- 

have  been  opposed  by  most  serious  difficulties,  tion  in  the  Territory,  and  that  the  quantity  of 

it  is  now  safe  to  say  that  those  dangerous  and  grain  (wheat,  barley,  and  corn)  produced  dc^ 

disturbing  elements  are  well   under  control,  ing  the  year  was  nearly  60,000,000  pounds.   In 

During  the  past  two  years  exceptional  devel-  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers  alone 

opment  has  been  made  in  all  industries,  mining,  there  are  400,000  acres  which  can  be  brought 

grazing?,  and   agricultural ;  extensive  railroad  under  cultivation,  of  which  only  about  one 

enterprises  have  been  successfully  completed ;  tenth  is  now  utilized.    Two  crops  a  year  can 

and  the  alfairs  of  the  Territory  generally  are  be  grown.    After  the  wheat  or  barley  is  har- 

exceedingly  prosperous.  vested,  com  is  planted.    There  are  at  present 

The  great  natural  facilities  of  the  country  about  80,000  acres  under  cultivation  along  the 

for  stock-raising  and  wool-growing  are  begin-  Salt  river,  yielding,  in  1888, 14,000,000  pounds 

ning  to  be  understood,  and  Targe  droves  of  cat-  of  wheat,  and  18,000,000  pounds  of  barley.  Of 

tie  and  sheep  are  being  driven  in  from  the  fruit-trees  there  are  nearly  40,000,  and  over 

neighboring  States  and  Territories.  800,000  vines  in  bearing.    AlfsJfa  is  sown  ex- 

The  valleys  along  the  principal  water-courses  tensively,  and  yields  three  cuttings  during  the 

yield   raagnifioent  crops  of  grain,  fruits,  and  season,  averaging  two  tons  to  the  acre  at  a 

vegetables,  and  even  the  mesa  or  table-lands  cutting.    The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Territory 

adjacent  will  grow  almost  everything  with  a  is  about  280.000,  an  increase  of  more  thnn  800 

sufficient  water-supply.     The  valleys  of  the  per  cent,  during  the  past  two  years.    Itiaesti- 

Gila  and  Salt  river  are  being  rapidly  settled.  mated  that  the  area  of  grazing-land  in  the 

Beyond  the  making  of  flour  and  lumber  the  Territory  will  reach  60,000  square  miles.    The 

manufacturing  interests  of  the  Territory  are  in  country  north  of  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  is 

their  infancy.    Some  of  the  native  plants  fur-  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of   sheep.    The 

nish  excellent  material  for  the  manufacture  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  is  placed 

of  paper,  co.irse  clotlis,  mats,  ropes,  and  other  at  800,000,  and  the  yearly  clip  at  2,400,000 

articles.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  pounds. 

this  raw  material,  although  it  is  known  that  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number 
the  aborigines  have  succeeded,  in  their  crude  of  horses,  mules,  and  hogs  in  the  several  conn- 
way,  in  making  ropes  of  fair  quality.  ties  is  as  follows : 
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OOUITTIKS. 


(SO  date), 


HOfMk 

lf«l«. 

10,000 

2,000 

0,000 

2,000 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

1,000 

600 

«,000 

•  •  «  • 

2^ 

■  •  •  • 

88,800 

12,800 

Hogi. 

1,000 
7,000 
600 
600 
6(K> 
800 
200 

•  •  •  • 

1,000 


11,100 


SjstHk — ^No  Territory  of  the  Union 
>etter  school  system  than  Arizona.  All 
m  of  school  age  are  compelled  to  attend 
blic  schools,  and  the  expenses  are  borne 
irect  tax  on  the  people.  A  snperintend- 
dlected  every  two  years.  In  each  connty 
9bate  jndge  is  ex-officio  superintendent 
>  schools  of  his  connty.  According  to 
est  census,  the  number  of  schools  was  97. 
total  revenue  for  school  purposes  in  the 
)ry,  for  1882,  was  $101,967.85. 
re  are  many  small  communities  that  fail 
dve  any  advantage  from  the  school  fund, 
to  the  necessity  of  only  organizing  schools 
large  number  of  pupUs.  The  number  of 
m  of  school  age  is  nearly  10,000. 
wulii — Arizona  is  now  in  possession  of 
'anscontinental  railroads.  The  South- 
cific  enters  the  Territory  at  Yuma,  and 
i  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  thirty-sec- 
rallel.  Its  length  through  the  Territory 
miles.  From  Benson,  ^  miles  east  of 
I,  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad 
es  from  the  Southern  Pacific  and  runs 
ard  to  Gnaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oalifor- 
rhe  length  of  this  road  through  Cochise 
ima  counties  is  about  65  miles.  The 
ic  and  Pacific  Railroad  begins  at  Albu- 
e.  New  Mexico,  and  strikes  westward, 
ng  very  nearly  the  line  of  the  thirty- 
arallel,  to  Colorado  river.  Its  length 
h  the  Territory  is  about  850  miles.  This 
>pens  up  the  great  coal-beds  and  the 
timber-belt  of  the  Mogollon  mountains. 
eat  forest  is  nearly  200  miles  in  length 
n  width,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  the 
and  Lordsbnrg  road,  now  nearly  com- 
running  in  this  Territory  a  distance  of 
SO  miles,  and  furnishing  an  outlet  to  a 
ch  mineral  and  grazing  region.  Other 
bave  been  projected,  and  some  are  un- 
y.  In  connection  with  these  roads  there 
a  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
ImMuL  QMstfofti — One  of  the  greatest 
icks  to  the  prosperity  of  Arizona  has 
mnd  in  the  hostile  Apaches.  Up  to  1874 
irrorized  the  entire  Territory,  kept  out 
ation  and  capital,  and  had  life  and  prop- 
rtoally  at  their  mercy.  In  that  year 
ere  placed  on  a  reservation,  where  those 
n  who  are  not  absent  in  Mexico  yet  re- 
It  was  supposed  that  an  end  had  been 
Indian  tronbles,  but  the  raids  of  the 
VOL.  xxnL— '2    A 


past  two  years  have  shaken  the  feeling  of  se- 
curity. 

There  are  in  Arizona  about  25,000  Indians 
occupying  lands  reserved  to  them  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  A  large  part  of  them  are 
self-supporting,  although  about  5,000  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  Government.  The 
tribes  occupying  the  Territory  are  the  Huala* 
pais,  Yumas,  Papagoes,  Pimas«  Marioopas,  Mo- 
haves,  Nav^jos,  Ava  Supies,  and  Moqnis ;  also 
various  branches  of  the  Apache  family,  who 
have  beenplaced  upon  the  San  Carlos  Reser- 
vation. With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Hualapais  and  Yumas,  these  Indian  tribes  oc- 
cupy some  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  Territory, 
covering  a  vast  area.  The  Hualapais  and  Yu- 
mas occupy  reservations  that  are  almost  entire- 
ly barren  lands.  The  principal  dissatisfaction 
upon  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  came  from  the 
Chiricahuas,  and  in  April,  1882,  it  resulted  in 
an  open  rebellion.  On  the  morning  of  April 
19th  Locoes  band  of  Chiricahuas  broke  out,  and, 
after  killing  the  chief  of  police,  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Gila,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sixty 
industrious  citizens  were  killed.  The  military 
force  of  the  Territory  was  so  small  and  so  scat- 
tered that  the  raid  was  continued  almost  with- 
out interruption  until  the  Indians  reached  the 
boundary  line  between  Arizona  and  Sonora. 
Gen.  Wilcox,  then  in  command  of  this  de- 
partment, moved  his  forces  with  great  activity, 
and  the  General  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  War,  responded  promptly  by  send- 
ing more  troops  into  the  field,  and  several  en- 
gagements took  place  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Sonora  line,  in  which  a  number  of  the  Indians 
were  killed.  • 

The  survivors,  supposed  to  number  about 
500,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
They  remained  quiet  until  March,  1888,  when 
a  small  number  of  them  raided  through  South- 
eastern Arizona  and  Southwestern  New  Mexi- 
co, killed  a  number  of  citizens,  and  stole  a 
large  amount  of  property,  returning  to  Mexico 
without  receiving  any  punishment. 

Gen.  George  Crook  visited  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua and  arranged  with  the  authorities  there 
to  take  a  military  force  into  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  these  Indians.  He  found 
them  encamped  in  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains, but  upon  his  approach  many  of  the  fight- 
ing men  fled.  An  engagement  was  had,  and 
some  Indians  killed.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  captured.  With 
these  the  general  returned  and  placed  them 
upon  their  reservation. 

Lawlessness  and  the  depredations  of  '^  cow- 
boys ^*  and  "  rustlers,'*  who  at  one  time  held 
portions  of  the  Territory  in  a  condition  of  ter- 
rorism, have  succumbed  in  a  large  degree  to 
law  and  order. 

ARKANSAS.  State  fifreruMit^The  State  oflS- 
cers  during  the  year  were  as  follow :  Govern- 
or, James  H.  Berry,  Democrat;  Secretary  of 
State,  Jacob  Frolich;  Auditor,  A.  W.  Files; 
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Treaanrer,  W.  G.  Woodruff,  Jr.;  Attorney-CJexi-  iruilt  of  the  pereon  who  bo  owns,  occupies,  or  c 

eral,  0.  B.  Moore ;   Superintendent  of  Public  J^io^'tT^""'  tW^h^^rilo^'m  '^rSS  c 

Instruction,  W.  E.  Thompson ;  State  Land  Com-  JJ^own^^  or  cSSt?oUed''or  ^i^ied%r^^ 

missioner,    W.  P.   Campbell.      J udlciMy,   Bu-  there  obtain  such  alcohol,  ardent  or  vinous  spi 

preme  Court :  £.  H.  English,  Chief-Justice ;  W.  malt  liauors,  or  any  compound  or  tincture  oon 

W.  Smith  and  John  R.  Eakin,  Associate  Jus-  <»lled  bitters  or  tonics,  it  shaU  be  deemed  pn 

tioes.     Chancellor,  D.  W.  CarroU.  ?^?  evidence  of  the  ^mlt  of  the  party  who  owi 

w  1.-*^     «  J;  '      rru     T      •  1  1.  A  trols,  or  occupies  such  house  or  room. 

LicMillTe  ScflriM. — The  Legislature  met  on  '  ^ 

the  8th  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the  28th        Other  acts  passed  were  as  follow : 
of  March.     The  State  was  redi^tricted  for  con-       For  the  better  regulation  of  the  system  of 

irressional  purposes  as  follows :  "^d  subletting  of  lands,  and  for  the  punishn 

*^  :..  ..  5  ^1-  ^       ^ -a     ji  t  \.  rM       ry  persons  for  vlolatious  of  the  provisions  of  thiB  I 

1st  distnrt,  the  counties  of  Randolph,  Clay,  Green,  *-  Making  the  stealing  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  an< 

Lawrence,  8^,  Independence,  Jackson,  Crwghead,  ^  feiony^and  prescribing  the  pimiSJnent 
?^*^ffJ??'  Poinsett,  Cross.  Crittenden,  St.  Francis,        Xo  provide  £ow  ndlroSds  shioi  unite,  cross,  inl 

Lw.  Phillips,  Desha,  and  Chioot.      ^.      ,     ^      ^  or  joii  other  railroads. 

9d  district,  the  counties  of  Dorsey,  Lincoln,  Grant,        ^^  p^^^nt  the  sale  of  obscene  Uterature. 
•'®I®'SS?J.^'?°^'  Monroe,  Praine,  Lonoke,  Wood-        Bequiring  compensation  for  causing  death  by  ^ 

ruff.  White,  Faulkner,  Conway,  Pope,  Van  Buren,  ^ ^  neSfect,  ordefault. 
Stone,  and  Cleburne.  ••    -^     i 

8d  district,  the  counties  of  Polk,  Howard,  Sevier,        The  following  article  was  proposed 

Little  River,  Pike,  Hempstewi,  MUler,  Lafayette.  Co-  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Stj 

4th  du'-  ^" ^--^ ^-.   «.-_.-,.-        .  «„    ™    ^       

Johnson, 
land, 

lladison,  Carroll,  Boone.  Newton,  Searcy,  Marion,  the  claims,  or  pretended  claims,  upon  which  th( 

Baxter,  Fulton,  and  Izaro.  be  based,  to  wit :  Bonds  issued  under  an  act 

.  .  \  .  •  J     c  •  •  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  c 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  revising  »*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  the  pull 

and  digesting  the  statutes.     Another  act  pro-  of  the  State,^'  approved  April  6,  a.  d.  1869,  an* 

vides  that  ^^the  charters  and  all  the  amend-  berod  from  491  to  1,860,  inclusive,  being  the  **f 

ments  thereto  of  all  municipal  corporations  ^°*^»"  ?®,!;^«r?^  ^\\  W.  Caber,  and  sou 

within  this  Stau,,  designated  as  cities  of  the  '^^2:^^^^^^^,^''^^. 

second  class  and  inoorporatea  towns,  may  be  i>iy  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  entitled  "  An  ac 

surrendered,  all  offices  held   thereunto  abol-  in  the  construction  of  railroads,"  approved  J 

ished,  and  the  territory  and  inhabitants  thereof  a.  d.  1868,  or  bonds  called  **  levee  bonds" 

remanded  to  the  government  of  this  State  in  ^^^  ^I^J'^^u   *^  *^.?*^  ^  uH^^'i  ^ 

.,  V      •     A.  2^  ^  n  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  entitled  "  An  act  pn 

the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  ^^  ^^  building  and  repairing  the  pubUc  leveei 

An  act  was  passed  to  establish  the  county  state  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Ma 

of  Cleburne  froinjportions  of  Van  Buren,  In-  a.d.  1869;  and  the  supplemental  act  thereto,  ap 

dependence,  and  White  counties.  April  12, 1869 ;  and  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to 

An  import«>t  enactment  was  the  following:  ^^^„?Sge'p'S.i"K'^^°S^t:'Hl.t 

That  if  any  person  believing  lumself  to  be  the  March  83,  a.  d.  1871,  and  any  law  providing  i 

owner,  either  m law  or  eouity,  under  color  of  title  has  such  tax  or  appropriation  shall  be  null  and  voi 

peaoeaDly  improved,  or  shall  peaceably  improve  any 

land,  which  upon  judicial  investigation  shall  be  de-        United  States  Senator  Garland  was  re 

ddea  to  belong  to  another,  the  value  of  the  improve-  ^d 

S?hfi'^wf?2iriiyi'^MT.nTwC.!il*SS'       ilMMifc-The    total   amount   of  «a 

wnion  may  have  been  paid  on  said  land  by  such  per-  j,  v     xi.     a    j'^      r      xi.     j. 

son  and  those  under  Whom  he  claims,  shall  be  paid  drawn  by  the  Auditor  for  the  two  year 

by  the  suooessfUl  party  to  such  occupant,  or  the  per-  ing  September  80,  1882,  was  $1,356,892 

son  under  whom  or  fVom  whom  he  entered  and  holds,  which  sum  $498,882.68  was  used  in  payi 

before  the  court  rendering  judgment  insnch  proceed-  current  expenses  of  the  State  govemme 

ing  shall  cause  possession  to  be  delivered  to  suoh  sue-  ^.i     ^.        ^Xat»a 

oessful  party.  ^"®  ^^^  years. 

rru       •    '11         #  i.u  •  1  *•      i.  During  the  two  years  the  10  per  cent. 

The  pnncipal  law  of  the  session,  relating  to  ^^^.k^  o?—^  ir«^«.«  ^o  ♦!,«  UoJfx.,.  ^«,. 

tb.  llquVtraV  provides :  '         /  ^iiSiS^oS^^^^^^^ 

ho^;l??^nrmTn^o^f^^^^d""^^^^^  deemed  and  cauceled 

away  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  sild  or  given  away  any  .   There  is  now  outstandmg  only  about  $ 

alcoool^  ardent  or  vinous  spirits  or  malt  liquors,  any  in  State  sen  p. 

compound  or  tincture  oommonly  called  bitters  or  ton-        On  the  subject  of  the  State  debt,  ai 

loB,  wheAer  the  same  be  sold  or  given  awav,  openly  condition  of  the  State's  finances,  Tre 

or  secretly,  by  such  device  as  is  known  as  **  The  Blind  rur^^A^^tr  n«<»^o .  "  tk^  .^^A.*ir^f  ;^n  \4  *k 

Tiger,"  or  by  any  other  name  or  under  any  other  d^  W  oodruff  says :      The  redemption  of  th 

vice,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  if  any  per-  year  bonds,  and  the  near  absorption   « 

■on  shall  obtain  any  such  alcohol,  ardent  or  vinous  floating  (scrip)  debt,  place  the  State  in 

spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  or  any  compound  or  tincture  financial  condition  than  at  any  time  sinc^ 

wmmonly  called  bitters  or  tonics,  in  any  houw.  room,  ^         Taking   as  correct  the  estimate   . 

or  tenement  so  owned,  occupied,  or  controlled  by  an-  ,      j  j    j  u*  ^     *  :«^j  i«     4.^4.  -.     *  x 

other,  by  Koing  therein  or  STereti),  and  by  caU,  s6und,  bonded  debt  contained  m  statement  1^ 

word,  or  token,  it  shall  hej>rima/acie  evidence  of  the  the  acknowledged  debt  was,  October  1, 
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692.     Of  this  amoant,  ^,495,500  bears  of  annoyance  and  embamsBment    The  best  interesta 

t  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  $22,000  ?/ A?  people  demand  that  Uie  queation  of  the  State's 

M«A  ex*  K  nAf /«AT^f  rvA..  «nr.n,»  .  *A  OAA  liability  for  these  bonds  be  definitely  settled.    If  they 

•  ^  li  per  cent  per  annum;  $6,200  constitite  a  just  claim,  weought  to  provide  for  thefr 

0  interest,  and  will  be  redeemed  before  ultimate  payment    If  they  are  not  a  legitimate  ohai^ 

^atnre  meets.     The  remalDing  $2,554,-  a^rainst  the  State,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  pay  them, 

mpaid  interest  accroed."  common  fairness  requires  us  to  sav  so,  and  say  it  in 

IS  message  to  the  LegisUitnre  at  the  be-  S*^**  ^  manner  that  we  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

-  ^# TuT^^^-  4.1.^  rV®  Two  classes  of  these  bonds,  thoM  known  as  the  rail- 

;  of  the  year,  the  Governor  says :  ^ad  aid  and  levee  bonds,  amounting  to  more  than 

brenoe  to  the  reports  ofthe  Treasurer  and  Com-  $10,000,000,  have  been   declared  by  our   Sunreme 

ir  of  State  LancU,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  rec-  Court  to  have  been  issued  without  authority  or  law, 

1  the  repeal  of  the  donation  or  homestead  and  not  binding  upou  the  State.  The  remaining 
i  that  the  forfeited  lands,  which  now  amount  class,  known  as  the  Holford  bonds,  are  based  upon  a 
l,000,000acres,bere8erved,orRoldon]vforthe  claim  which  the  authorities  of  the  Stete  refused  to 
jshment  of  the  State  debt  This  would  seem  recognize  when  first  preferred — a  claim  the  people 
rise  provision,  and  I  most  heartily  concur  in  have  never  admitted  to  be  just,  but  upon  whion  they 
umeDldation.  have  already  paid  all  that,  under  any  view  of  the 

S'  the  first  things,  however,  to  detennine  is,  circumstances,  could  be  claimed  was  either  legal  or 

oes  the  just  ana  le^l  debt  consist  I    The  le-  equitable.    In  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  it  seems  to 

idjustnesBof  a  portion  of  this  debt  have  been  me  eminentlv  proper  that  the  question  should  be 

ed,  and  much  bad  feeling  has  been  engendered  withdrawn  from  the  General  Araembly  and  placed 

the  peo|>le  of  the  State.    Among  eS.  classes,  directly  before  the  people.    Under  our  present  sys- 

',  there  is  a  disposition  to  act  honorably  ana  tem  the  railroad  properQr  practically  escapes  taxation, 

^  by  the  State's  creditors.    The  mass  of  the  the  total  amount  of  Htete  taxes  upon  railroad  property 

ire  honest  and  in  fiivor  of  honest  methods,  upon  last  year's  assessment,  exclu(Ung  lands,  being 

one  important  point  fir^t  to  determine  is,  only  $2,400.     Some  of  these  railroaa  corporations 

common  honesty  demands  payment  of  any  claim  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  their  charters. 

>f  our  disputed  indebtedness.  This  claim  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

[iation,  in  any  form  or  in  any  shape,  can  he  rw»      ^                              ^                              « 

only  With  evil.    No  constitutional  Siotmcnt  ,  The  Governor  proposed  a  new  revenne  law, 

way  with  the  State's  legal  responsibility  for  that  will  compel  assessors  to  assess  all  of  the 

Mied  by  her.  property  of  the  State  at  its  true  value ;  that 

irtory  of  the  issuance  of  |5  800,000  ofbonds  will  impose  upon  raUroad  property  its  just 

the  construction  or  railroads  is  well  known.  -.^-i.j^„  \^m  i.«-ii.   i^„^«>^  /^,  ♦V*^  k^^JlA*-  «#  «ii . 

Ids  were  issued  to  the  roads,  taken  to  New  Pp^^^O"?,?'  ^®«i  1®^®?  ^^^  ***,?  \^^^^^  ^'  ^  ? 

1  other  oommereial  centers,  sold,  and  the  pro-  tl^at  Will  prevent  tax-dodgmg,"  etc. 

sd  by  the  roads  to  lud  in  their  construction.  Baflroad  Aid  BoDds. — The  railroad  aid  bonds 

bis  was  done,  there  was  a  contract  between  were  issued  by  the  State  under  the   act  of 

i  and  the  State  that  the  Utter  should  be  held  -laaa      tKav  w^rp  Ai^cAntAd  and  n<ifld  hv  fivA 

L    These  bonds  are  now  in  the  hands  of  inno-  ,y'  /"^^  ^^'.®  ac^eptea  wia  usea  oy  nve 

xshasers.    Because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  f  ailroad   companies,   to  which  the   foUowing 

B  declared  the  act  under  which  the  bonds  issues  of  bonds  were  made : 

led  UlegaL  and  as  the  General  ^mbly,  at  ite     utUe  Rock  and  Fort  Smith $1,000,000 

insry  seaAon  m  1874,  repealed  the  act  pro-     Little  Eock,  Pine  Bluff,  and  New  Orieaos 1,200,000 

or  the  seauestration  of  the  eammgs  ox  the     MisslMlppI,  Ouachita,  and  Bed  Biver. <M)Q,000 

I  default  of  payment  of  interest,  it  is  contend-     Memphis  and  Little  Hock 1,800,000 

he  innocent  holders  of  the  bonds  should  re-     Arkanaaa  Central 1,860,000 

thing.    So  far  as  the  Stete  is  concerned  she  ^.  ,                                                          mK^nnnttn. 

\»  expected,  nor  is  it  assumed,  by  even  the  '^^ f5,»o.«» 

Jers,  that  she  ou^ht  to  pay  any  port  of  this  To  which  sum  must  be  added  twelve  years' 

ness.    But  does  she  not  owe  a  duty  te  the  in-  :««•  «rAaf  •«•  'r  nAi*  nAnt 

wchasen  of  her  bonds,  to  see  that  they  are  i°^™Ti  at  (  per  ceni.                 «     w    -d  -i      a 

L  and  that  the  roads  we  compeUed  to  comply  The  Memphis   and    Little    Rook    Railroad 

ircontract?  The  Stete  has  the  power,  through  Company  owns  and  holds  $988,000  of  the  $1,- 

slatnre,  uudoubted  and  supreme,  to  tax  tne  200,000  bonds  originally  issued  to  that  corpo- 

in  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  yearly  nation,  and  the  bonds  owned  and  held  by  the 

^lT:?^n^!o^Z^r^S^'^!^^^^  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  Company 

i^b^iey  were  issued.  amount  to  $644,000.    These  bonds  were  pnr- 

oonunendng  my  message,  the  Circuit  Court  chased  years  ago  upon  advice  of  counsel,  at 

sited  States,  for  this  Stete,  has  rendered  a  de-  very  low  figures,   with    a  view   of   hedging 

regard  t»  these  raih^  aid  bonds^sustoin-  against  a  possible  decision  by  the  courts,  hold- 

rlSl^SltSS"'                        Btrongthens  ?^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^^^  Q^^^  ^^^ 

•e  to  again  emphasixe  all  that  has  heretofore  the  bonds  issued  to  those  corporations.     The 

I  on  the  subject  of  the  judgment  held  by  citi-  remainder  are  outstanding. 

in#t  the  State,  on  account  of  prooertjr  token  Qf  the  railway  corporations  above  named, 

n  duruur  the  pendinjj  of  martial  ^w  m  sev-  ^  ^^  one— the  Arkansas  Central— are  thor- 

ities  in  1869.    Provision  for  the  payment  of  |:,                wtj^^i.i«.€M*ww  v/«ixwi».     «»«  miv/i 

should  be  made  at  once.  oughly  responsible,  and  fully  able  to  hquidate 

,  _           ^        T>                  .  the  claims  due  on  these  bonds. 

■^^  ^^^Cs7'  -"^"^  ^*?  maugu-  i^  ti,g  gui^.  Qi  Tompkins  tJt.  the  Little  Rock 

1  the  13th  of  January,  and  in  his  ad-  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,   in   the 

pressed  the  following  views:  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Judges  Caldwell 

et  that  there  ^re  outetending  bonds  repre-  and   McCrary  held  on  demurrer  that  these 

r?l*^*^Ti^^i^nn*5  ^"^^i^^A  bonds  wcrc  a  lien  on  the  railroads,  but,  at  the 

to  be  a  valid  obligation  of  the  State,  and  ,        .             .,             •*.     t     *•       -m^mi      i:  i^  *i,* 

i  believed  by  a  large  portion  of  our  people  to  heanng  on  the  merits.  Justice  Miller  held  the 

Jent  aod  void,  has  proved  a  constant  source  contrary.    Judge  Caldwell  dissented,  and  the 
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case  went  to  the  Sopreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  hoped  bj  astronomera  that  the  qneation  of  thi 

States.  These  issues  of  railroad  aid  bonds  form  existence  of  an  intra-Mercurial  planet  wouli 

a  portion  of  the  alleged  public  debt  of  the  be  definitely  settled,  as  a  special  search  hu 

State,  to  repudiate  which  amendment  No.  1  been  arranged  for  by  two  parties  of  obseryen 

was  submitted  to  the  electors  in  1880,  lost  by  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  favorable,  th< 

not  receiving  a  constitutional  minority,  and  duration  of  totality  was  unusually  long,  ao^ 

will  be  resubmitted  at  the  general  election  in  Prof.  Holden  himself  swept  the  region  aboal 

1884.    The  significance  of  Justice  MiUer^s  de-  the  sun  with  all  possible  attention.  His  seud), 

cision  is  in  holding  the  railroads  harmless,  and  however,  was  entirely  nnsuccessftd.    The  fsctfl 

throwing  the  bonds  back  on  the  State,  which  of  the  case  are  thus  exceedingly  perplexm^. 

issued  them  under  an  act  in  whose  passage  the  That  fixed  stars,  whose  positions  were  wdl 

State  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  necessary  known,  should  have  been  mistaken  for  planeti 

forms  were  not  complied  with.  by  two  experienced  observers,  such  as  Watson 

MISMllaMMBt — The  Insane  Asylum  has  been  and  Swift,  seems  almost  incredible.    On  the 

completed,  and  a  State  Board  of  Health  organ-  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  equally  improbable 

ized.    The  building  for  a  branch  normal  col-  that  Professors  Holden  and  Palisa,  with  more 

lege  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  time  for  the  search,  should  have  failed  to  de- 

near  Pine  Blufif,  has  been  completed.  tect  a  planet,  if  any  were  visible.    During  to* 

In  March  a  joint  legislative  committee  re-  tality,  M.  Trouvelot  noticed  a  reddish  star  of 
ported  the  net  deficit  of  Gov.  Churchiirs  ao-  the  fifth  magnitude — not  far  from  the  san— 
counts,  as  State  Treasurer  during  three  terms,  which  he  has  not  since  been  able  to  identify, 
to  be  $283,616.89,  differing  widely  from  the  Markings  ukll^NitB  m  Herciry.—'' The  Month- 
previous  report  of  a  Senate  committee,  which  ly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societj^ 
made  the  deficit  about  $114,000.  for  March,  1883,  contains  the  results  of  the  re- 

ISnONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  PSOGRESS.  cent  observations  of  Mercui7  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Deo- 
Stlar  AdlTttjt — ^The  year  1883  has  been  char-  ning,  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  and  Sig.  Schiaparelli,  of 
aoterized  by  considerable  disturbance  of  the  Milan,  Italy.  The  former  saw  several  darlc, 
sun^s  surface.  The  ^*  Comptes  Rendus,'*  vol.  irregular  spots  on  the  mornings  of  Nov.  6, 7, 
xcvii,  No.  4,  describes  in  detail  the  phenomena  9,  and  10,  1882;  also  a  small  bright  spot  and 
observed  from  the  16th  to  the  23d  of  July — a  a  large  white  area.  The  south  horn  of  the 
period  of  very  marked  activity.  At  4  o^clock  planet  was  also  seen  on  several  momincs  to  be 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  M.  Tbollon  saw,  very  much  blunted.  Both  Denning  and  Scbia- 
on  the  sun^s  eastern  limb,  a  most  brilliant  parelli  find  the  markings  on  Mercury  much 
prominence,  in  which  the  spectroscope  indi-  more  distinct  than  those  on  Venus.  They  find, 
cated  a  violent  displacement  of  the  C  line.  At  moreover,  that  the  former  bears  a  more  strik- 
5^  20"*  this  displacement  was  so  pronounced  ing  resemblance,  in  its  physical  aspect,  to  Mara 
that  M.  ThoUon  inferred  an  approach  of  solar  than  to  Venus.  Without  undertaking  to  gire 
matter  at  the  rate  of  186  miles  a  second — ten  an  exact  determination  of  Mercury's  rotation- 
times  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  period,  Mr.  Denning  expresses  the  opinion,  con- 
Somewhat  earlier  in  the  afternoon  a  smaller  curred  in  by  Schia))arelli,  that  Schroeter's  pe- 
displaoement  was  observed  in  the  opposite  di-  riod  of  24*-  5"'  SO*-  is  too  short.  The  obserra- 
reotion.  On  the  21st  and  22d,  a  considerable  tions  of  these  astronomers  give  promise  that 
part  of  the  sun's  southern  hemisphere  gave  this  element,  hitherto  somewhat  doubtful,  ma/ 
signs  of  great  agitation.  A  large  group,  con-  soon  be  accurately  found, 
sisting  of  spots  too  numerous  to  be  counted,  The  Tnuudt  of  Venu  m  Dec  6, 188S«— The  va- 
was  seen  near  the  eastern  margin,  and  a  long  rious  expeditions  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
chain  of  spots,  at  ^most  regular  intervals,  world  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1882 
stretched  across  the  disk,  from  limb  to  limb,  were  generally  successfril.  At  the  Naval  Ob- 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  a  brilliant  promi-  servatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  E.  Frisby, 
nenoe  attracted  attention,  and  a  number  of  with  the  26-inch  equatorial  telescope,  obserrea 
metallic  lines  were  strongly  reversed.   M.  Thol-  the  four  contacts  as  follows: 

Ion  says  he  had  never,  in  so  short  a  time,  seen         Fintcontaet 8h.  6«m.  4f>^ 

so  many  large  displacements  of  the  spectral         TSrdwQuSt* S     as      6? 

line*-  Fourth  contact !.'.'.'!.'.'!!!.'.'!."!!.'!  2      68       W 

cific  Ocean,  by  parties  from  the  United  States,  "a^^^^scope  as  louows .         ^^    ^      ^  ^ 

Paris,  and  Vienna.    The  expedition  sent  by         SSS,rSS2ct:: •::;::::::::::::  9     ie"*  18  m" 

the  United  States  Government  was  under  the         Thini  contort 2     8»     Mii 

direction  of  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden,  of  the         fourth  coDt«5t Unccruto. 

Washburn  Observatory,  at  Madison,  Wis.   0th-  The  observations  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  were  re 

er  members  of  theparty  were  Lieut.  Brown,  of  ported  by  Prof.  Young  in  the  "Sidereal  Mes 

the  Navy;  Prof.  Hastings,  of  the  Johns  Hop-  senger  "  for  January,  1888.    All  four  of  th( 

kins  University;   Prof.  C.  S.  Peirce,   of  the  contacts  were  observed.     One  hundred   an< 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;   and  Mr.  C.  H.  eighty-eight  photographs  were  taken  by  Prof 

Rockwell^  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.    It  had  been  Bracket    The  spectroscopic  observations  h} 
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roang  and  Mr.  McNeill  showed  nnmis-  mapped  abont  1870,  aix  bave  entirely  disap- 

f  the  presence  of  water-vapor  in  the  at-  peared.    Seven  new  ones  have  been  found, 

ere  of  Venus.     "  Between  the  first  and  however,  during  the  recent  observations. 

.  contacts  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet  2.  A  verj  large  increase  in  visibility  is  found 

nspicuous  as  a  delicate  halo  around  its  in  the  spots  numbered  12  and  18  on  the  chart 

of  the  floor  of  Plato.    The  latter  also  exhibits 

transit  was  observed  at  Yassar  College,  some  remarkable  changes  in  form, 

keepsie,  N.  T.,  by  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell;  8.  No.  16  has  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 

▼ard  College  Observatory,  by  Prof.  Pick-  creased  in  brightness. 

and  others ;  at  Dearborn  Observatory,  4.  Several  streaks  in  the  floor  of  the  crater 

^o,  by  Professors  G.  W.  Hough  and  S.  W.  have  sensibly  increased  in  breadth ;  three  new 

am;    at   Allegheny  Observatory,    Pa.,  streaks  have  appeared  within  the  past  ten 

)L  S.  P.  Langley ;  at  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  years,  and  several  that  were  distinctly  visible 

.  Charles  H.  Rockwell ;  at  Columbus,  O.,  about  1870  can  not  now  be  found, 

of.  R.  W.  McFarland  and  Mr.  F.  H.  £1-  5.  Very  obvious  changes  in  the  state  of  the 

»;  at  Phelps,  N.  T.,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Brooks;  floor  of  the  crater  have  taken  place  since  the 

hviHe,  Tenn.,  by  Prof.  £.  £.  Barnard ;  at  observations  of  1869-71. 

Windsor,  HI.,  by  Prof.  £.  L.  Larkin ;  and  INaMler  tf  the  Mooa*— Prof .  H.  M.  Paul,  of 

ly  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  United  States  Navy,  has  lately  redeter- 

b»ervations  of  foreign  astronomers  were  mined  the  semi-diameter  of  the  moon  from  two 

anerally  sucoessfuL    *^How  long  it  will  occultations  of  the  Pleiades,  observed  on  July 

ore  the  observations,  especially  the  pho-  6,  1877,  and  September  6,  1879.    His  value  of 

h  and  heliometer  measures,  are  fully  re-  the  mean  apparent  semi-diameter  is  15'  81*78" ; 

and  published,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  corresponding  to  a  diameter  of  2158*8  miles. 

it  be  years  at  least.    After  this  is  done,  MbMr  PbOMlfc — ^The  282d  minor  planet  was 

be  extremely  probable  that  some  higk  detected  on  the  21st  of  January,  1888,  by  Herr 

ity,  perhaps  an  international  commis-  Palisa,  of  the  Vienna  Observatory.    It  is  of 

hoola  collect  and  diBCUss  all  the  various  the  twelfth  magnitude,  and  is  the  thirty-ninth 

ations,  both  of  this  transit  and  that  of  discovered  by  this  observer.      The  ri^t  to 

md,  from  the  enormous  mass  of  material  select  a  name  was  delegated  to  Dr.  Engel- 

t>tained,  deduce  the  best  final  result  which  hardt,  of  Dresden,  who  called  it  Russia.    Its 

fomish— a  result  which  can  not  fail  to  be  elements,  computed  by  Dr.  Herz,  from  Vienna 

highest  value  in  settling  the  dimensions  observations  of  January  81st,  Rome,  March 

oniverse.^^  *  8th,  and  Dresden,  April  18th,  are  as  follow : 

A.  Stanley  Williams,  who  observed  the  Epoch,  April  lft-5,  BerHn  mean  ttme. 

at  Brighton,  £ng,  while  examiningthe    Longitade  of  perihelion sooo  84'  87' 

of  light  around  Venus,  noticed  this    j£5£2jjj'*'*~*°'""'^°'*^** ^^     *8    S 

to  be  very  conspicuous  on  the  southern  Mean  daily  motion ! .' .*          '.','.,           '. .  STO •  «89«" 

1  of  the  planet's  limb,  but  very  faint  and    £f«^:; V^^S^^^'^ 

T elsewhere.  Durmg  the  transit, how-  aS^nttdtr^::;:::::::::::::::::::::::: om! 

ome  change  was  manifest  in  the  relative  t«  ^  ^^^^  ^:11«„«^  #„ii„  i^  *u^  ^i.,«f^.  5««,^ 

.w*-^  •♦  Ai^^m^w%¥  »^«,i.-  ^r  *k«  «;,.«     Tk^  The  mean  distance  falls  m  the  cluster  imme- 

aoM  at  different  parts  of  the  nng.    The  diately  exterior  to  the  well-known  hiatus  where 

n^ion  was  ascnbed  by  Mr.  Wilhams  to  "/""'' v  y^V^**"*  *^  —^  "TV  „     ij  i"  l""*vT-I 

asence  of  clouds  on  the  limb  of  Venus.  1^^%"^^  ?/  ^  ^^'^**^  ''^^^  ^  ^^^  *^^ 

■MB^In  "  The  Observatory  "  for  March  "^7  of  Jupiter.                                  ^     .  ^ 

n^i    iQflQ  If..   A    af.ni.>«^  w:ii;«».o   ^#  Another  asteroid  was  discovered  at  Mar- 

of  L  obr^tious  on  the  lunar  c?at«  Y*  »  about  equal  to  that  of  a  3tar  of  the 

A„^w*^  ♦Ka  noof  fi^^  -A—     Tk^  ^^^Ai  eleventh  magmtude.    The  third  minor  planet 

mianis,  ii  connection  with  a  most  care-  ?f  the  group,  and  the  42d  discovered  by  him. 

imination  of  the  floor  of  Plato  by  several  ^^  "  ^^,  ^^^  °^'^  magnitude,  and  its  approxi- 

omers  from  1869  to  1871,  reveal  the  fact  "'^^  elements  are  as  follows : 

imht^  nhvfUftftl  nhATiffAfl  within  thA  ntuit  "^poch,  1888,  Angnat  80* ft,  BerHn  mean  time. 

iNi  Diea  pnysicai  onanges  wiinin  ine  past    Lonifitnde  of  peribeUon. 882-   «'  86-5" 

)  years.     The  evidence  of  variation  does    Loniritude  of  aacendiog  node 144    6    44 

It  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  observer.    ^J°^*L o^lm     ^* 

rations  of  Plato  were  simultaneously  con-  Mean  daily  motion*.'.!!*.!*.*.'.*/.*.'.!!'.*.!*.'.''.;!  w«-674" 

i  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Allison,  of  Chester-    Period i8M-7daya. 

W.  F.  Denning,  of  Bristol;  T.  P.Gray,    ^««d»»tanoe 2  8960& 

ford ;  and  H.  Pratt,  of  Brighton.    Some  Owing  to  the   great   eccentricity  of  this 

changes  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  planet's  orbit,  its  least  distance  from  the  sun 

ie  observations  with  those  of  1869-71  is  only  1*812.    Its  remarkable  brightness  when 

foUow:  discovered  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 

>f  the  thirty-seven  spots  observed  and  nearly  in  opposition,  as  well  as  near  the  sun,  at 

"•"•-fiidere^ MMtenger,** February,  1888.  the  time  of  its  detection.    The  235th  mmoT 


825.  Henrietta. 
**  236.  Werincia. 
**  28T.  FhiloMphis. 
«"    229.  AdeUo 
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planet  was  diacovered  on  the  morning  of  Nov.        "  The  Observatorj  "  for  April  oontaina  a 

29,  1888,  by  Dr.  Paliaa,  of  Vienna*  commanication  by  Is,  E.  Green,  on  the  rebiti?6 

DifltritalleB  af  the  Astertldi  la  Space. — Flam-  heights  of  markings  on  Jupiter.    The  white 

marion^s  *'  L' Astronomie ''  for  June,  1883,  con-  spots,  it  is  maintained,  are  at  a  higher  level  in    ] 

tains  an  article  of  much  interest  on  the  dis-  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet  than  the  dark 

tribation  of  the  asteroids  between  Mars  and  ones.    This  theory  is  deiived  from  a  critical    ! 

Jnpiter.    The  author,  Oen.  Parmentier,  notices  examination  of  several  hundred  drawings  of 

well-defined  gaps  in  those  parts  of  the  zone  the  planet,  taken  within  the  past  twenty  yean, 

where  the  periods  would  be  commensurable  The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Green  for  the 

with  that  of  Jupiter.    His  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  his  views  are  as  follow : 
periods  and  distances  is  thus  confirmatory  of        ''  1.  The  general  form  of  the  light  marks, 

Prof.  Eirkwood^s  theory,  published  in  1860.  these  being  round,  oval,  or  compact  patches, 

Several  asteroids  lately  discovered  are  still  very  unlike  openings  or  rifts  in  a  superficial 

without  names ;  the  following  have  been  con-  cloudy  envelope.    2.  That  the  oval  forms  so 

ferred  during  the  current  year :  frequently  seen  on  the  equatorial  side  of  the 

No.  i2i.  Ooeana.  No.  S90.  Afbemantia.  dark  southern  belt,  iudent  equally  both  the 

"  m  VS^^  ^^^  ^®^*  *°^  ^^^  general  surface  of  the  planet 

**  284;  Barbara.  8.  That  the  continuity  of  a  long,  dark  streak 

is  occasionally  broken  by  a  patch  of  light  broad- 
Japller.  —  The  great  red  spot  on  Jupiter,  er  than  the  streak,  the  patch  of  light  hidin^r, 
which  had  been  observed  for  several  years,  therefore,  not  only  the  streak  but  a  portion  of 
gradually  disappeared  in  1888.    Prof.  Ricco,  the  general  surface  of  the  planet  to  the  north 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Palermo,  says  that,  and  south  of  it.    The  first  reason,  that  of  the 
in  September,  the  part  of  the  surface  recently  general  form  of  the  light  markings,  may  seem 
occupied  by  it  had  become  brilliantly  white,  to  be  weak,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  their   * 
He  infers  from  his  own  observations  that  the  relative  position,  is  by  no  means  inconclusiTe. 
neighborhood  of  the  red  spot  had  acquired  the  In  Marcn,  1874,  lines  of  small  round  patches 
same  rate  of  motion  as  the  spot  itself.    This  of  light,  smaller  than  the  satellites,  were  f re- 
place is  designated  by  a  permanent  depression  quently  seen,  looking  like  strings  of  pearls ; 
m  the  great  belt  in  which  the  red  spot  was  these  occurred  generally  on  the  dark  southern 
situated.  belt,  but  were  occasionally  seen  in  northern 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  Director  of  the  Dear-  and  high  southern  latitudes.     Now,  if  the 
born  Observatory,   Chicago,  has  for  several  darker  portions  are  uppermost,  these  surfaces 
years  made  Jupiter  a  special  object  of  atten-  must  have  been  pierced  like  the  sides  of  a 
tion.    In  his  last  annual  report.  May  9,  1883,  man-of-war,  in  order  that  the  light  underlying 
he  says :  "  While  the  spot  has  remained  nearly  portion  might  be  seen  through  the  openings, 
stationary  in  latitude,  the  south  edge  of  the  Again,  in  January,  1873,  large  oval  masses  of 
great  Equatorial  Belt  has  gradually  drifted  light  were  so  constant  on  the  equatorial  side 
south  during  the  present  opposition,  until  it  is  of  the  southern  belt,  that  the  belt  itself  looked 
nearly  coincident  with  the  middle  of  the  spot,  like  a  long,  dark  bridge  with  many  arches; 
But  what  is  remarkable,  the  two  do  not  blend  but  let  it  be  observed  that  these  light  forma 
together,  but  are  entirely  distinct  and  separate,  not  only  indented  the  dark  belt  on  one  side,  ,^ 
A  depression  has  formed  in  the  edge  of  the  but  equally  indented  the  general  tone  of  the 
belt,  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  oval  out-  planet  on  the  other ;  and  if  we  consider  the    ^ 
line  of  the  spot,  the  distance  between  the  two  dark  belt  as  being  at  a  higher  level,  and  the    . 
objects  being  about  one  second  of  arc.    That  light  marks  as  portions  of  a  continuous  light 
portion  of  the  belt  following  the  spot  first  surface  seen  through  its  openings,  we  must 
began  to  drift,  forming  a  bend  near  tne  posi-  admit  that  some  other  envelope  is  also  pierced 
tion  occupied  by  a  curious  offshoot,  seen  at  with  similar  openings,  and  that  the  two  open- 
various  times  in  1880  and   1881.    The  non-  ings  coincide,  in  order  that  the  oval  form  may 
blendinff  of  the  two  objects  would  seem  to  in-  be  complete— a  supposition  which  is  not  reo- 
dicate  that  they  are  composed  of  matter  hav-  ommended  by  its  probability.     But  the  last 
ing  repellent  properties,  similar  to  two  clouds  argument,  that  of  the  imposition  of  a  mass  of 
charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity.''  light  on  a  long,  dark  streak,  is  the  most  con- 
It  is  suggested  by  Prof.   Hough  that  the  elusive ;  this  has  occurred  several  times  since 
red  spot  visible  from  1878  to  1883  may  have  the  last  oppontion,  the  most  marked  instances 
been  a  return  of  the  great  spot  observed  by  being  on  Feb.  18,  at  8*-  55*"  G.  M.  T.,  and  , 
Hook  and  Cassini  from  1664  to  1666.     It  was  Feb.  24,  at  8^*  45"*    On  the  first  date  a  broad 
some  distance  south  of  the  equator,  and  its  and  some  what  square  patch  of  light  interrupted  i| 
diameter  was  over  8,000  miles.     It  reappeared  the  continuity  of  the  darkest  portion  of  the 
and   vanished  eight  times  within  forty-four  southern  belt,  and,  being  broader  than  the  belt, 
years  from  the  date  of  its  first  discovery.    If  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  equator  over  ^ 
the  objects  are  the  same,  ^*  we  would  naturally  the  general  tone  of  the  planet.    On  Feb.  24th, 
infer  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  solid  body  8^  45*^  a  square  patch  of  light  was  nearly  on 
of  the  planet;  being  sometimes  rendered  in-  the  center  of  the  dis^k ;  this  lay  on  a  long,  blu- 
visible  by  a  covering  of  clouds.''  ish  streak.    The  patch  of  light  was  consider- 
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"oader  than  the  streak,  and,  what  is  verj  over  the  minor  planets,  tending  to  produce 

Lable,  portions  of  blue  streak  appeared  well-marked  gaps  among  them  at  certam  well- 

9  north  and  south  sides  of  the  square  defined  distances.    For  if  the  period  of  any 

as  though  the  light  patch  had  been  minor  planet  were  commensurable  with  that 
1  from  material  drawn  away  from  the  of  Jupiter,  the  latter  would  exercise  a  perturb- 
i  covering  of  the  surface,  thns  leaving  iug  influence  upon  it,  which  would  eventually 
i  spaces  both  above  and  below  it.**  result  in  a  complete  change  of  orbit.  Later 
'  The  Observatory "  for  April,  1888,  W.  on,  in  1868,  Prof.  Kirkwood  employed  the 
ming  gives  some  results  of  his  own  ob-  same  principle  to  account  for  the  great  divis- 
ions of  Jupiter's  equatorial  white  spot,  ion  (Cassini's)  in  Saturu's  rings.  Maxwell  had 
so  of  the  great  red  spot  now  no  longer  shown  that  the  rings  must  be  formed  of  sepa- 
».  Mr.  Denning  has  found  that  while  rate  particles  moving  round  the  planet  to  a 
bite  spot  was  completing  2,064  revolu-  certain  extent  as  independent  satellites.  But 
the  red  spot  performed  only  2,045;  in  a  body  moving  round  Saturn  at  the  distance  of 
words,  the  white  spot  gained  19  revolu-  Oassinrs  division  would  have  a  period  that  was 

The  former,  therefore,  moves  260  miles  very  closely  commensurable  with  those  of  each 

ir  more  rapidly  in  a  direction  from  west  of  the  six  inner  satellites,  and  it  would,  there- 

(t  around  the  planet.    The  average  pe-  fore,  be  especially  exposed  to  perturbation. 

t  the  red  spot  from  July,  1881,  to  March,  Dr.  Meyer  has  carried  the  principle  vet  farther, 

was  9^  55"*  87*7^ ;  that  of  the  white  and  has  investigated  every  possible  combina- 

9^  50^  8*7^.     These  results  are  very  tion  of  the  oommensurabilities  of  the  revolu- 

identical  with  those  found  by  Prof,  tion  periods  of  the  satellites,  and  he  finds  that, 

L  including  the  division  of  Gassini,  there  are 

■rdttSMtheSatirMlaB  SysteM. — ^During  the  seven  places  where  the  satellites  would  unite 

iree  years  Dr.  Wilhelm  Meyer,  of  Qene-  to  exercise  a  perturbing  infiuence  on  the  mem- 

i  been  engaged  in  an  elaborate  investi-  hers  of  the  ring  system.    The  first  position  is 

of  the  Saturnian  system.*^    His  observa-  where  the  period  would  be  one  fourth  of  that 

>t  1881  give  the  following:  of  Mimas,  and  marks  the  inner  boundary  of 

oasofSatarnanditoriDjri  tor  the  diBtance..  9M89  ^^^  .^afk  ring.    Particles  moving  at  almost 

•  dtanMter  of  the  bright  tins 40*85"  precisely  the  Same  distances  would  have  their 

roT  the  riiv  In  the  middle  of  Caaeini'e  di-  ^ ^^  times  commensurable  with  each  of  the  other 

WuW^lti^  Af  thA Krf'giiVrfn'ff """"""   ss-oft  five  inner  satellites:  thus,  for  a  period  of  one 

diameter  of  the  doeky  ring ^ . . . .    21  •  18  fourth  of  that  of  Mimas,  we  have  a  distance  of 

'^SS^.  ^°^^. .  .  .^.!^^^."!  .!^  11-84  10-56"  from  the  center  of  Saturn ;  for  one  sixth 

le  difltuioe  on' the  east  ^' .'.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'!!.'.'.'.' .'.'.'   11*80  of  thatof  Enceladus,  10*48'',  and  for  one  eighth 

S.S?5tta'X?^*::".:::::".::::::::   "*■»  of  that  of  XethyB^  lO-ee".    Dr.  Meyer  eeee. 

Mioo : ^  consequence  of  this  close  agreement  in  the 

:.»^^^.  ^^r.  ^p  fk^  K«:»i,4.  «:««  ».«o  ««♦  well-defined  character  of  the  inner  edge  of  the 

interior  edge  ot  tne  bright  ring  was  not  j    i_    •         xt  _<..  o*.        »    j«  •  • 

_  j^c A  Jiji  I 4.i.*:«4.^-:^- j: dark  nng.    Next  comes  Struves  division  in 


eyer's  observations  of  Mimas  and  Hype-  .  i,..                     ,      ,       .    .,             i*     tu^ 

^  iiuafficient  for  a  determination  of  '^^}*^  f«?  »  closely  similar  result    The 

orbifci.    The  others  were  satisfactorily  P*         of  Strnve's  division  is  not  Tei^  exactly 

.^   -«^  fUo.  ««r.«if;,*«  /i;af««««-  ««,!  ^/  known,  and  Dr.  Meyer  adopts  11*79"  as  its 

SXen  JeloT-       *                        ^  ^«*'^«"''  »'«'°»  *«  »«"»  between  the  posi- 

^                   *  tions  of  the  inner  boundaries  of  rings  0  and 

ijTsa                        M-u.dw.00..^    i^\  B.    One  third  of  tlie  period  of  Mimas  intro- 

B«. 84"'860i   i   8  68  699  duccs  a  new  series  of  commensurabilities  in 

:::::::::;:::::::::  m  -wJ  IW  l?*5i  ^^^^^  a^i  t^®  «^  satellites  take  part;,  but  the 

**.'..'..'.''."'...*.*..*.".'.*.'.*...  T6  •4i!i8S  4  12  «5  11*57  agreement  is  by  no  means  so  close  as  in  the 

mI-tioIto^  ^24-84  first  two  cases ;  and  Dr.  Meyer  regards  the  in- 

distinct  character  of  the  inner  boundary  of  the 

laas  of  Saturn  obtained  from  these  peri-  bright  ring  B,  which  would  about  correspond 

Yifnf  »  ^aXue  somewhat  greater  than  to  the  mean  of  the  distances  indicated,  as  con- 

>oDd  by  Bessel.    The  mass  of  the  ring,  nected  with  this  less  perfect  coincidence.    The 

t  Sstum  being  1,  is  ^.  period  of  Enceladus  is  four  times,  that  of  Tethys 

MflrfMi  !■  the  Eliig.— The  London  "  Ob-  six  times,  that  belonging  to  a  particle  at  this 

ory  *•  for  September,  1888,  gives  the  fol-  distance.     Caswni's  division  corresponds,  as  al- 

If  abstract  of  Dr.  Meyer's  researches  on  ready  stated,  to  a  period  commensurable  with 

irisioiis  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  disturb-  each  of  the  six  inner  satellites,  the  period  of 

laenoe  of  the  satellites :  Mimas  being  twice  as  long,  Enceladus  three 

of.  Kirkwood  showed,  some  twenty  years  times,  Tethys  four,  Dione  six,  Rhea  nine,  Ti- 

timt  Japiter  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  tan  thirty-three.    The  commensurabilities  in 

r.  if«<^  No..  2.517.2.527;  London  Ob...  Jaiy  ai)d  l^^  Case  of  the  four  nearest  satellites  are  of 

bcr,  1^88;  pftjiM*.  std.  MeM.,  September,  1888.  the  Simplest  possible  character ;  and  we  find 
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that  the  inner  edge  of  Oassiiii^s  divisioD,  which  has  also  ohserred  certain  spots  or  markings  od 

is  situated  at  the  distance  thas  indicated,  is  the  surface  of  the  planet,  similar  to  those  oa 

especially  distinctly  marked.    The  outer  edge  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  hj  the  continued  exand- 

is  very  indistinct,  the  influence  of  Rhea  and  nation  of  which  the  rotation  period  may  poi- 

Titan  heing  much  feebler,  on  account  of  their  sibly  be  determined, 

great  distance.  CMMts. — On  the  evening  of  February  28, 1888, 

'^  One  fifth  the  period  of  Dione  corresponds  a  comet  was  discovered  by  W.  R.  Brooks,  of  Red 
to  about  the  distance  of  Encke's  division.  One  House  Observatory,  Phelps,  N.  T.  The  same 
eighth  of  Bhea^s  period  and  one  half  of  Titan's  body  was  independently  detected  only  a  few 
approximate  rouglily  to  the  same  distance.  The  minutes  later  on  the  same  evening  by  Dr.  Swift, 
division  is  faint  and  ill-defined.  One  third  the  of  the  Warner  Observatory,  Rochester.  About 
period  of  Tethys,  the  simplest  relation  now  re-  the  first  of  March  the  comet  was  described  as 
maining,  indicates  the  outer  boundary  of  the  nearly  round,  and  with  a  very  condensed  Du- 
ring system,  and  one  seventh  that  of  Rhea,  and  oleus.  According  to  some  observers,  it  hsd  a 
one  twenty-sixth  that  of  Titan,  correspond  to  granular  appearance,  somewhat  resembling  a 
distances  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  resolvable  nebula.     It  had  a  faint  tail,  about  IS' 

**  The  only  simple  relation  omitted  is  that  of  in  length.  From  observations  made  at  Gam- 
one  fifth  the  period  of  Tethys,  and  this  closely  bridge,  Mass.,  on  February  24th,  March  5tli, 
corresponds  to  integral  parts  of  the  periods  of  and  March  17th,  and  one  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  on 
the  three  next  outer  planets.  There  should,  March  5th,  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Wendell,  of 
therefore,  be  another  division  at  about  14*7".  Cambridge,  computed  the  following  elements: 
Dr.  Meyer  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  fact;  PeriheUonpuu«e  =  t8S8,Feb.is*98ft7,6. M.T. 

but  several  observers  of  Saturn  have  noticed    T;^SdJSfJS2S^n<;d; sis'   ^  4i" 

that  ring  B  begins  to  shade  off  a  little  nearer  incUnation...*^...^. ...!.*.*.".!!!!!!'!!!!*.   78     4  4o 

Satam  than  the  center  of  the  ring,  which  would    Perihelion  disunoe oisw 

correspond  to  a  distance  of  about  14*7"  or  On  the  night  of  September  Ist,  W.R.  Brooks 
14*8".  Prof.  Holden  speaks  of  the  point  where  observed  a  small  object,  which  he  at  once  bqs- 
this  shading  off  begins  as  'a  definite  point.'  pected  to  be  a  comet.  Cloudy  weather  pre- 
The  correspondence  between  calculation  and  vented  satisfactory  observations  till  the  nigbt 
observation  as  to  the  divisions  of  Saturn's  rings  of  the  3d,  when  his  suspicions  were  fully  con- 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  complete."  firmed.    The  comet  was  circular,  more  than  a 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  minute  in  diameter,  had  a  well-defined  star- 
Washington,  Oct.  13,  1888,  William  B.  Taylor  like  nucleus,  and  was  without  a  tail.  From 
recalled  attention  to  M.  Strove's  conclusion,  about  two  weeks'  observations  at  the  Dudley 
announced  in  1851,  that  the  rings  of  Saturn  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  T.,  Prof.  Lewis  Boss 
are  increasmg  in  breadth,  while  the  interval  found  the  elements  of  the  comet's  orbit  so 
between  the  inner  bright  ring  and  the  planet  nearly  coincident  with  those  of  the  comet  dis- 
is  gradually  decreasing.  This  conclusion,  ac-  covered  by  Pons  on  the  20th  of  July,  1812,  as 
cording  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  confirmed  by  later  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity.  This  fact 
observations ;  although  the  change  is  probably  was  announced  on  the  evening  of  September 
less  rapid  than  was  inferred  by  Struve,  from  a  19th.  The  sameness  of  the  two  bodies,  how- 
comparison  of  the  measures  up  to  1850.  This  ever,  had  been  independently  shown  one  day 
process  of  convergence,  it  was  shown,  is  a  earlier  by  the  Rev.  George  M.  Searle,  of  New 
necessary  consequence  of  the  modem  discov-  York.  Mr.  Searle's  conclusion — reached  by  a 
ery  that  the  rings  consist  of  dense  streams  of  method  different  from  that  employed  by  Prof, 
indefinitely  small  satellites.  All  parts  of  the  Boss — was  at  once  forwarded  to  Harvard  Col- 
ring  are  subject  to  perturbations  by  the  exte-  lege,  where  it  was  received  on  the  morning  of 
rior  members  of  the  Satumian  system.  The  September  20th.  Marked  changes  of  structure 
bodies  composing  the  ring  can  not,  therefore,  in  approaching  the  sun  were  observed  within 
revolve  in  circular  orbits.  Hence  the  friction  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  its  discovery.  In- 
or  collision  of  tbe  different  parts  must  fre-  dications  of  a  nucleus  were  seen  at  Harvard  on 
quently  occur,  resulting  in  a  **  degradation  of  Uienight  of  September  21st.  The  next  night  its 
motion,"  a  convergence  of  orbits,  and  a  short-  appearance  was  greatly  changed ;  the  bright- 
ening of  the  periods.  In  this  theory  of  their  ness  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  eighth- 
constitution  Mr.  Taylor  foresees  the  ultimate  magnitude  star.  On  the  night  of  the  28d  it 
precipitation  of  the  rings  upon  the  surface  of  had  lost  its  stellar  aspect,  had  become  blurred, 
the  planet.  had  a  rather  distinct  nucleus,  and  was  begin- 

Unuiu. — The  question  whether  Uranus  has  ning  to  develop  traces  of  a  tail.  The  perihelion 
any  measurable  ellipticity  seems  to  have  been  passage  will  occur  about  1884,  January  25th. 
definitely  settled  by  the  recent  observations  of  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
Profs.  Safarik,  of  Prague;  Schiaparelli,  of  Mi-  the  elements  of  this  comet  strikingly  resemble 
Ian ;  and  Young,  of  Princeton.  Tne  polar  com-  those  of  De  Vice's  comet  of  1846,  with  the  ex- 
pression, according  to  these  astronomers,  is  ception  that  the  ascending  node  of  the  one  co- 
about  ^.  This  is  greater  than  that  of  Jupi-  incides  with  tbe  descending  node  of  the  other, 
ter,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Saturn — a  fact  This  close  coincidence  of  orbits  has  been  thought 
indicative  of  a  rapid  rotation.    Prof.  Young  to  indicate  a  common  origin. 
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iJiHi  tf  CwMtai — At  the  session  of  the  78^  west,  and  that  the  length  of  its  visible  trade 

icademj  of  Sciences  on  January  8, 1888,  was  aboat  140  miles. 

iger  read  a  paper  on  the  periodicity  of  Abont  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Febmary 

I.    The  theory  proposed  includes  the  fol-  5th  a  meteor  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 

;  propositions :  Venus  was  seen  at  several  points  in  Indiana.  At 

Jometa  have  originated  in  the  sun.  Bloomington,  when  first  noticed,  it  was  a  few 

lieir  origin  has  been  in  some  way  con-  degrees  east  of  south,  18^  or  20°  above  the 

with  the  sun's  rotation.  horizon.    It  disappeared  behind  a  building,  the 

Portions  of  the  matter  forming  the  solar  length  of  its  visible  track  having  been  nearly 

wranoeB  have  been  thrown  out  into  space  20°.     At  Martinsville,  Morgan  county,  it  was 

»rmoas  explosive  force.    From  the  mat-  first  seen  5°  west  of  south  at  an  apparent  eleva- 

ifl  ejected  large  meteorites  might  gather  tion  of  18°. 

them  such  cjuautities  of  the  coronal  sub-  On  the  16th  of  February  a  large  meteoric 

as  to  oonstitute  comets.  stone  fell,  a  little  before  three  o'clock  in  the 

rhe  periods  of  comets  are  multiples  of  afternoon,  between  Cremona  and  Brescia,  sink- 

e  rotation  period  of  the  sun.  ing  more  than  three  feet  into  the  earth.    The 

^nger  has  collected  a  number  of  facts  explosion  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  12  or  18 

he  regards  as  evidence  in  favor  of  his  miles. 

lesis.  At  Norwich,  Oonn.,  a  meteor  of  great  mag- 

firal  CmmI  tf  1881,  and  tte  Hp^dxmmflit  nitude  was  seen  on  the  evening  of  February 

•f  McTHiifaig  Metfau  la  the  Um  tf  Siglit  27th.    Its  path  was  from  the  northeast  to  the 

I  comet  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  northwest. 

(ting  the  accuracy  of  the  spectroscopic  Early  on  the  morning  of  March  4th  an  im- 

d  of  finding  the  rate  of  approach  or  re-  mense  fire-ball  darted  across  the  heavens  at  Pe- 

I  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    M.  Thollon,  tersburg,  Va.,  brilliantly  illuminating  the  city. 

ing  the  comet's  spectrum  on  September  Its  course  was  northwest,  and  an  explosion  was 

oand  the  bright  lines  of  sodium  displaced  heard  shortly  after  its  passage, 

unount  indicating  a  recession  at  the  rate  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

y-aeven  miles  a  second.    After  the  comet  Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1888,  Prof.  G.  von 

en  observed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  Niessl  read  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  ob- 

•rmine  its  orbit,  its  true  rate  of  motion  in  servations  of  a  meteoric  fire-ball  seen  at  Brtlnn 

e  of  sight  was  found  to  have  been  forty-  and  elsewhere,  at  about  7^  80**"  on  the  even- 

iles  a  second.    As  the  amount  of  dis-  ing  of  March  18,  1883.    Dr.  von  Niessl  finds 

iMit  was  only  estimated  by  M.  Thollon,  the  radiant  point  of  this  meteor  to  have  been 

»curately  measured,  the  agreement  be-  in  right  ascension  148°  80'  and  in  south  dec- 

the  observed  and  calculated  rates  is  lination  9°.    Its  mean  altitude  was  about  61 

atisfactory.    The  comet's  rate  of  reces-  Englitih  miles,  and  its  heliocentric  velocity  was 

eptember  18,  1882,  was  about  equal  to  estimated  at  50  miles  a  second.    The  meteor's 

f  Vega  as  determined  by  the  spectro-  orbit  about  the  sun  was,  therefore,  an  hyper- 
bola.   If  it  belong,  then,  to  a  meteoric  cluster, 

w% — The  following  large  meteors  were  no  member  of  the  group  can  be  expected  to 

ed  daring  the  year  ending  December  1,  return.   Several  other  large  meteors  are  known 

to  have  appeared  at  nearly  the  same  epoch. 

December  12,  1882,  a  large  meteor  was  On  the  evening  of  April  14th,  at  7^  80~"  a  re- 

rom  the  United  States  steamer  Alaska,  markably  fine  meteor  was  seen  at  Wooster,  O. 

ard  from  San  Francisco,  latitude  88°  21',  When  first  noticed,  its  direction  from  the  point 

ide  134^  7'  west;  when  about  10°  above  of  observation  was  east-southeast,  about  45^ 

»rixon  it  exploded  with  a  loud  detona-  above  the  horizon.    It  had  at  least  twice  the 

he  glowing  fragn^ients  plunging  into  the  apparent  magnitude  of  Venus,  and  the  line  of 

its  motion  would  have  cut  the  horizon  a  little 

)oDeord,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  largest  and  north  of  east.    After  a  brief  visible  flight  as  a 

iriiliant  meteors  ever  observed  there  was  single  body,  it  suddenly  burst  into  fragments — 

n  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  1882,  twenty  or  more — all  brilliant  and  pursuing  the 

in  four  and  five  o'clock.     It  passed  from  same  direction,  but  more  slowly,  and  falling 

0  east,  and  was  as  plainly  visible  as  me-  somewhat  below  the  line  which  the  meteor 

isnally  are  after  dark.  seemed  at  first  to  pursue. 

06*8  *'^  Sidereal  Messenger  "  for  March,  At  about  10^  45**"  on  the  evening  of  June 

^ntains  an  account  of  a  very  brilliant  8d,  a  meteor  whose  apparent  magnitude  was 

r  which  passed  over  Central  Indiana  on  several  times  that  of  Venns  was  seen  at  sev- 

ening  of  January  8d.    From  observations  eral  points  in  England.     At  Ripon  its  len^h 

oeroQs  points  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  it  o^  path  while  visible  was  about  120°,  with  the 

daded  that  the  meteor  first  became  visi-  miadle  point  due  east ;    direction  of  motion, 

^  Grant  county,  Indiana,  at  a  height  of  parallel  to  the  horizon;  elevation,  20°;  length 

86  milea,  that  it  passed  very  nearly  over  of  train,  25°.    Another  large  meteor  was  seen 

no  and  Lafayette,  its  height  at  the  latter  later  in  the  same  evening. 

>eing  58  miles ;  that  its  course  was  south  A  splendid  meteor  was  seen  in  the  evening 
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twilight,  in  England,  on  the  6th  of  July,  at  8^  ahle  for  the  slowness  of  their  motion — f 

50"^     Its  coarse  was  from  northeast  to  east,  at  probahly  due  to  their  distance, 

an  altitude  of  27°  when  first  seen,  and  22°  DtaUe  Stan.— In  the  ''  Sidereal  Messei 

when  it  disappeared.    Its  motion  was  slow ;  for  November,  1868,  S.  W.  Bamham  ha 

the  duration  of  yisibility  being  six  or  seven  cassed  the  observations,  by  himself  and 

seconds.    When  first  seen,  its  form  was  globu-  ers,  of  the  double  star  Delta  Eqnulei. 

lar,  but  in  a  second  or  two  it  became  elongated  principal  star  of  this  wide  pair  is  itself  i 

as  though  the  change  were  produced  by  the  cessively  close  binary  system,  the  compo 

resistance  of  the  atmosphere.    Its  color  was  of  which  are  very  nearly  equal.     Mr.  Bur 

at  first  a  deep  red,  afterward  a  golden  hue,  and  finds  the  probable  period  a  little  less 

just  before  disappearance,  a  brilliant  white.  eleven  years — much  shorter  than  that  o 

A  meteor  of  intense  brilliance  was  seen  at  other  binary  star  now  known — shorter 

many  points  in  New  Zealand  at  4^*  46"-  p.  m.,  than  the  period  of  Jupiter.     Mr.  Bumha 

on  July  12th.    At  Ohinitahi  it  was  seen  moving  marks  that  ^^  by  reason  of  the  rapid  o 

slowly  from  the  west  in  an  easterly  direction,  motion  of  this  close  pair,  and  its  mov< 

at  an  altitude  of  about  45°.    Its  appearance  through  space,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 

was  in  broad  daylight.  important  and  interesting  of  all  the  si( 

A  meteoric  fire-ball  was  seen  in  England  at  systems  which  have  been  investigated." 

8^  25"-   on  the  evening  of  August  11th.    It  On  the  evening  of  October  5th,  Pre 

moved  easterly,  and  its  color  was  a  deep  ame-  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  discovered  th 

thyst.  plicity  of  a  star  in  right  ascension  16' 

A  beautiful  meteor,  considerably  briffhter  26-8*^,  declination  N.  58°  00'  49-9".    The 

than  Venus,  was  seen  in  different  parts  of  £ng-  ponents  are  of  magnitudes  6  and  9^. 

land  about  ten  o* clock  on  the  evening  of  Au-  The  last  report  of  the  Astronomer  I 

gust  19th.   As  seen  near  London  by  A.  J.  Mott,  W.  H.  M.  Christie,  contains  some  inter 

**  it  passed  along  the  eastern  sky  and  vanished  results  derived  from  a  discussion  of  the  < 

over  the  summit  of  the  Little  Orme.    The  path  vations  of  Sirius  from  1877  to  1888.    , 

was  northward,  nearly  horizontal,  apparently  years  since,  the  spectroscope  indicated  a 

much  foreshortened,  for  the  motion  was  very  recession  of  this  star  in  the  line  of  sigh 

slow— not  faster  than  that  of  balls  falling  from  comparison  of  observations,  however,  hi 

a  rocket ;  white  light,  slightly  tinged  with  blue,  to  the  conclusion  that  its  rate  of  departni 

The  meteor  divided,  and  left  one  large  and  progressively  diminished  during  the  pa 

several  smaller  portions  behind  it,  all  vanish-  years,  and  that  the  motion  is  now  on  the 

ing  together."     According  to  Mr.  Mott,  the  of  being  converted  into  one  of  approa 

meteor  did  not  reach  the  earth,  but  after  skim-  fact  which  seems  incapable  of  any  explai 

raing  through  the  upper  atmosphere  at  an  alti-  except  on  the  theory  of  orbital  motion, 

tude  of  about  seventy  miles  passed  onward  in  PinOix  tf  Certatai  Stan. — Prof.  Asaph 

its  orbit.  Director  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wai 

A  splendid  meteor  was  seen  near  London,  ton,  D.  0.,  has  recently  completed  a  ser 

Eng.,  about  nine  o*clock  on  the  evening  of  observations  for  determining  the  annual 

October  6th.    It  passed  from  the  northeast,  lax,  and  hence  the  distance,  of  Alpha  Lyr 

beneath  the  pole-star,  to  the  west,  where  it  61  Cymi.    In  his  reduction  of  these  ob 

vanished    instantaneously    without    bursting,  tions.  Dr.  Hall  was  assisted  by  Prof.  '. 

The  nucleus  measured  at  least  five  minutes  of  Frisby.    The  resulting  value  of  the  paitJ 

arc  in  breadth,  and  was  extremely  brilliant  the  former  star  is  0*1797",  correspondin 

Hetowie  Showers. — So  far  as  reported,  no  me-  distance  more  than  a  million  times  greatei 

teoric  showers  o/  any  considerable  note  oc-  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.    The  para] 

curred  during  1883.    The  numbers  seen  were  61  Oygni  was  found  to  be  0*4788",  and  hei 

small  both  in  January  and  April;  while  the  distance  is  about  880,000  times  that  of  th 

showers  of  August   and    November    almost  This  value  is  very  nearly  identical  will: 

totally  failed.'   At  Great  Badow,  Eng.,  H.  Oor-  deduced  from  a  series  of  Dunsink  observi 

der   kept  watch   on  the  nights   of  the  9th,  extending  over  a  much   longer  period. 

10th,  and  11th  of  August,  with  the  following  probable  error  is  small  in  each  determine 

results:  On  the  9th,  in  two  hours  and  forty-  At  the  session  of  the  Astronomical  Coi 

^vQ  minutes,  61  Perseids  were  counted,  or  22  in  Vienna,  September  14-16,  1888,  Dr. 

an  hour.    On  the  10th,  113  were  seen  in  two  reported  the  result  of  some  parallax  del 

hours.    On  the  11th  he  watched  the  whole  nations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mi 

niftht,  counting  157  Perseids  in  tye  hours;  the  and  himself;  particularly  of  Sirius  and  , 

highest  number  in  an  hour  being  43.     The  Centauri.    The  observers  found    the  a 

radiant  was  in  46°  R.  A.,  and  56°  N.  declina-  parallax  of  the  former  four  tenths  of  a  8€ 

tion.  and  that  of  the  latter  thi^ee  fourths. 

Tdcsetplc  Helvors.— In  March,   1888,  W.  F.  Mmb  PiiaDu  tf  Stan  tf  the  FInl  Magalti 

Denning,  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  observed  a  num-  Dr.  Gylden,  of  Stockholm,  has  been  late 

ber  of  telescopic  meteors  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  gaged  in  a  series  of  observations  for  fi 

magnitude.    These,  as  well  as  those  seen  dur-  the  annual  parallax  of  the  brightest  stars, 

ing  former  observations,  were  generally  remark-  reduction  has  not  yet  been  completed,  bi 
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n  has  reached  the  conclnsion  that  the  '^  Class  I.  With  short  periods  and  small  va- 

parallax  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  riatton. 

at  one  tenth  of  a  second.     With  this  re-  ^'  Class  II.  Long  period  and  greiA  variation, 

le  average  distance  of  these  hodies  would  *^  Class  HI.  Period  of  several  years  and  small 

>  million  times  greater  than  that  of  the  variation. 

I  distance  requiring  more  than  thirtj-one  ^^  Class  IV.  Temporary  stars.** 

for  the  transmission  of  their  light  to  the  The  ^^  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  **  for  March,  1883,  contains  a 

rOittMi  •f  the  TarlaUe  Stars.— In  the  ''  Oh-  note  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  of  Birkenhead, 

ory''  for  Jane,  1888,  T.  £.  Espin,  Vice-  Eng.,  on  the  variability  of  Beta  Cygni  and  63 

lent  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  So-  Cygni.   The  former  is  placed  in  the  table  of  mm- 

ooncludes  his  interesting  paper  on  the  pected  variables  in  ^'Chambers^s  Astronomy,*' 

motion  of  the  variable  stars.    (See  '*  An-  and  this  suspicion  hss  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 

Cyclopffidia  **  for   1882.)     The  shortest  Espin.    The  change  in  brightness  is  not  great 

i  in  his  second  class  of  variables  is  185  — about  one  magnitude  —  while  the  period, 

the    longest,  670.     The  variation    iu  though  not  well  ascertained,  is  undoubtedly 

ness  is  from  one  to  nine  magnitudes,  several  years.   The  period  of  63  Cygni  is  about 

lumber  of  stars  in  relation  to  different  five  years,  and  the  observed  variation  is  from 

Is  is  as  follows :  the  sixth  to  the  4'7  magnitude. 

Period  I.  d.                Sfn.  ®''  '*••"'■  Star-Charts.— Dr.  0.  H.  F.  Peters, 

^^Q,^',               31  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  pub- 

870-4S0. !'.!!! *.'.!'.!!!!  i5  lished  the  first  installment  of  a  very  elaborate 

^J^ J  series  of  star-charts.    They  are  to  contain  all 

stars  down  to  the  14th  magnitude,  as  far  as  30 

he  number  of  stars  in  relation  to  the  va-  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  eqnator,  through- 

I  in  magnitude  is —  out  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours.    Dr. 

^^  Peters  has  himself  done  all  of  the  observing  as 

^T*    ^*6  ™^                      «P  ^^^  ^  ^^®  draughting,  and  the  charts  are  pub- 

!!!!!!!!!.!."!-!!   s       a!!!!!!!!!!.'!!!!.*!!!!  85  lished  at  his  own  expense,  for  gratuitous  dis- 

J        ft  i^d'fl s  tribution.    The  construction  of  these  charts 

8ai»a» jj^  occupied  his  time  and  attention  for  the 

his  examination  of  these  tables  Mr.  Es-  past  twenty  years.    In  his  laborious  observa- 

fers :  tions,  he  not  only  carefully  marked  the  place 

liat  the  number  of  stars  increases  with  of  every  one  of  the  60,000  stars  or  more  al- 

ifCth  of  the  period.  ready  mapped,  but,  after  receiving  the  proof, 

?hat  the  number  of  stars  increases  with  he  again  compared  the  positions  with  the  act- 

riation  in  magnitude.  ual  condition  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  insure 

'hat  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  varia-  the  utmost  possible  accuracy.    It  has  been 

irs  of  class  second  vary  more  than  four  while  engaged  in  this  work  that  Dr.  Peters  has 

B8  than  six  and  a  half  magnitudes ;  and,  picked  op  so  great  a  number  of  small  planets ; 

'hat  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  variable  these  interesting  discoveries  being  merely  inci- 

d  class  second  have  periods  between  820  dents  connected  with  his  systematic  observa- 

k)  days.  tions  for  another  and,  perhaps,  more  important 

Espin   concludes  as  follows:  **When,  purpose. 

eighteen  months  ago,  I  commenced  the  Beceat  Fqpen  m  Astmomy. — ^The  following 

r  these  papers,  I  believed  that  all  cases  astronomic^  papers  were  read  at  the  Minne- 

Uar  variation  might,  with  the  exception  apolis  meeting  of  the  American  Association 

iporarj  stars,  be  included  in  classes  first  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1888 : 

oond.     Lately,  however,  I  have  become  i.  The  Total  Solar  Edipae  of  May  6,  1888;  by 

of  the  existence  of  a  new  class — stars  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden. 

have  a  small  finctuation  in  magnitude  2.  Internal  Contacts  m  Transits  of  Inferior  Plan- 

1.rri^  ye*«-    .Tbe  ohservations  of  68  ^^  X^^'^^^^^^n  tl>e  Planet  Jupiter;  bjr 

nrat  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  some  Prof.  G,  W.  Hough. 

stars  suspected  of  variation  now  under  4.  Observations  of  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  May 

ation  go  far  to  confirm  it.     For  the  6, 1888 ;  by  Dr.  J.  Jansaen. 

r  part  of  the  time  the  light  of  these  stars  \'y^^^  ^^  ^*  ^""^  ^""^^  **^  ^^^^ '  ^^  ^^^'  ^' 

stant,  but  then  it  alters  a  magnitude  or  ^J   ^^J^'  Observations  on  Uranus ;  by  Prof.  C.  A. 

It,  after  a  month  or  two,  it  returns  to  its  Young. 

ir  J  magnitude.     Many  of  the  stars  sns-  7.  Obesrvations  on  the  Transit  of  Venus  made  at 

I  of  variation  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  ^^^^>*  CoUege,  New  York  city ;  by  Mr.  J.  K. 

hird,  and  it  is  obvious  that  only  long  and  ^®^* 

1    determinations  of  magnitude  during  AstmMricil  Prim. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 

years  can  determine  the  periods  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Feb.  9,  1888, 

ion  of  such  stars.  the  society's  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Dr. 

imming   up  our  results,  then,  we  find  B.  A.  (Jould,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 

bases  of  variable  stars :  06rdoba,  South  America.     *'  The  work  for 
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which  the  medal  was  chiefly  awarded  may  be  in  the  red  stars,  yet  this  can  not  be  positiTelj 
considered  as  an  extension  of  Argelander's  affirmed  a /priori.  Equally  with  those  wonder- 
scale  of  m^^itudes  to  all  the  stars  which  can  fal  spectra  of  the  red  stars,  which  so  enchant 
be  seen  by  a  good  eye,  without  instrumental  the  eye  of  the  observer,  will  changes  take 
aid,  between  10^  nortD  declination  and  the  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  simple  spec- 
south  pole,  together  with  a  series  of  charts  ex-  tra  of  the  white  and  yellow  stars,  so  that 
hibiting,  on  a  stereographic  projection,  the  investigations  of  as  large  a  number  of  star- 
positions  of  all  these  stars  to  the  sixth  magni-  spectra  as  possible,  witliout  limiting  them  to 
tude,  and  a  proposed  revision  of  the  boundaries  particular  classes  of  stars,  are  absolutely  ne- 
of  the  southern  constellations.*'  cessary  for  future  researches." 

On  presenting  the  medal,  the  president  of       The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 

the  society,  E.  J.  Stone,  F.  B.  S.,  aelivered  an  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  read 

address  in  which  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gould  were  February  9,  1888,  contains  an  account  of  the 

briefly  reviewed,  and  concluding  as  follows :  proceedings  of  the  British  observatories,  public 

*'  The  *  Uranometria  Argentina  *  is  a  work  of  and  priva^  for  the  past  year.    Most  of  the 

very  considerable  extent ;  it  has  been  planned  results,  however,  have  been  already  given.   At 

with  great  care,  and  executed  with  the  most  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  arrange- 

scrupulous  attention  to  details.     It  will  remain  ments  have  been  made  with  the  committee  on 

an  enduring  record  of  the  relative  brightness  solar  physics  by  which  the  gaps  in  the  Green- 

of  the  southern  stars  for  its  epoch ;  and  will  be  wich  series  of  sun-pictures  may  be  filled  up  by 

accepted  for  many  years  as  the  chief  authority  photographs  taken  in  India,   thus  rendering 

upon  questions  of  their  magnitude. **  the  series  almost  perfectly  continuous.     The 

The  ^^  Gomptes  Bendus,*'  vol.  xcvi,  No.  14,  Oxford  University  Observatory  has  been  chief- 
announced  that  the  French  Academy  of  Sci-  ly  directed  to  the  photometry  of  the  brighter 
ences  had  awarded  the  Lalande  prize  to  M.  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  Mr. 
Souillart,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  Huggins^s  observatory.  Upper  Tulse  HiU,  the 
in  Lille,  for  his  investigations  into  the  theory  director  has  obtained  phoU^raphs  of  the  sun^s 
of  Jupiter^s  satellites.  A  prize  of  2,000  francs  corona  without  an  eclipse.  *^In  the  longer 
was  given  to  Dr.  W.  Schur  for  his  determina-  exposed  plates,*^  Dr.  Hoggins  remarks,  **the 
tion  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  eccen-  outer  corona  with  its  rays  of  varying  leoffth 
tricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  first  and  second  and  peculiar  rifts  is  seen ;  in  the  plates  with  a 
satellites.  The  first  Yalz  prize  was  awarded  shorter  exposure  the  inner  corona,  which  is 
to  Dr.  Huggins,  of  England,  chiefly  for  his  more  nearly  uniform  in  height,  may  be  seen 
spectroscopic  determination  of  the  motions  of  under  suitable  illamination.  The  average 
stars  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  second  Valz  heights  of  the  outer  and  inner  coronas  agree 
prize  was  given  to  M.  Cruls,  director  of  the  closely  with  the  coronas  as  seen  on  the  plates 
observatory  at  Bio  Janeiro.  taken  in  Egypt,"  during  the  total  eclipse  of 

Uck  Obseratery.— The  dome  for  the  12-inch  May  16,  1882. 
equatorial  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,        AlIBOBA  MEEAUS*    The  phenomena  of  the 

as  well  as  buildings  for  the  transit  and  the  aurora  borealis  have  recently  been  made  the 

photo-heliograph,  was  flnished  some  months  object  of  several  special  studies.    They  have 

since.    The  instruments  have  been  mounted,  long  been  regarded  as  of  electrical  origin,  but 

and  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  working  order,  notbing  was  known  of  the  source  of  the  eleo- 

The  walls  of  the  main  building  are  approach-  trie  currents  that  produced  them,  or  of  the 

ing  completion,  and  arrangements  are  in  prog-  manner  of  action  under  which  the  different 

ress   for  the  reception  of  the  great  86-inch  kinds  of  auroral  phenomena  were  manifested, 

equatorial.    The  house  for  the  meridian  circle  M.  de  la  Bive,  a  physicist  of  Geneva,  set  forth 

has  been  begun,  and  a  residence  for  the  direct-  the  hypothesis,  about  1850,  that  the  earth  is 

or  and  his  assistants  will  be  provided  as  soon  charged  with  positive,  and  the  upper  strata  of 

as  practicable.  the  atmosphere  with  negative  electricity,  and 

Petadas   Okserratwy.  —  Prof.   H.   C.  Vogel,  that  two  currents,  very  strong  in  the  tropical 

Director  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of  regions,  are  constantly  proceeding  toward  the 

Potsdam,  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  polar  regions,  where  they  meet  through  the 

complete  spectroscopic   star-catalogue.      The  medium  of  an  air  containing  infinitesimal  veai- 

examination  of  the  zone  extending  from  1^  des  of  water  and  crystals  of  snow  and  ice,  and 

south  declination  to  20^  north  has  been  com-  conseauently  having  higher  conducting  pow- 

pleted,  and  the  second  zone,  from  20**  to  40^  ers.    He  constructed  an  apparatus  by  the  aid 

north  declination,  will  soon  follow.     ^*  To  pre-  of  which,  establishing  conditions  similar  to 

pare  such  a  catalogue,"  says  Vogel,  >*is  a  duty  those  he  regarded  as  fundamental  to  his  the- 

wbich  the  present  generation  owes  to  posterity,  ory,  he  produced,  on  a  minute  scale,  luminous 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  stars  are  of  phenomena  comparable  in  appearance  to  those 

special  interest  to  us,  and  are  of  importance  to  of  the  aurora. 

science;  and  although  it  maybe  conjectured        Mr.   Nordenslgdld,  the  Swedish   explorer, 

that  changes  in  the  spectra  will  show  them-  when  wintering  near  Bering  Strait,  in  1878, 

selves  soonest  in  those  stars  which  have  pro-  observed  on  perfectly  favorable  nights  a  faint 

oeeded  further  in  their  development,  that  is,  luminous  arc  having  its  culminating  point  in 
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^rth-northeast.  His  stadies  of  this  phe-  X  =:  6,569  was  obserred,  with  soft  variable 
ion  led  him  to  the  conclasioxi  that  the  intensity.  The  galyaDometer  gave  the  detleo- 
is  provided  with  a  permanent  luminoas  tions,  extremely  variable  in  intensity,  but  never 
I,  abont  400  kilometres  from  the  surface,  ceasing,  of  a  positive  current  from  the  ^^ot- 
I  its  center  correspondent  with  the  mag-  stromnings  ^*  apparatus  to  the  earth.  On  an- 
pole,  and  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  other  mountain,  Pietarintuntnri  (lat.  68^^  82' 
Lrial  radius  at  that  point    Its  light  is  so    5^',  long.  27"*  17'  82")i  960  metres  above  the  sea, 

that  the  slightest  rival  luminous  mani-  a  smaller  utstrdmnlugs  apparatus  was  erected 
on — the  light  of  the  moon,  for  example,  in  two  parts,  so  arranged  that  the  inner  one 
)  presence  of  moisture  or  frost  in  the  covered  about  80  square  metres,  and  the  outer 
I  snflScient  to  extinguish  it.  Hence  it  is  one  820  square  metres.  On  the  29th  of  Decem- 
:e1y  to  be  visible  in  inhabited  lands,  and  her  a  single  column  of  aurora,  120  metres  in 
I  seen,  even  in  the  polar  regions,  only  in  height,  appeared  above  the  apparatus.  The 
avorable  seasons  as  the  one  he  enjoyed,    current,  as  shown  by  the  galvanometer,  was 

was  a  season  of  minimum  of  auroras,  found  in  the  case  of  this  mountain  to  be  *^  pro- 
len  only  rarely.  portionate  to  the  surface-area  laid  out  *' ;  and 

■  hBKMmH  EqwImeBtB  In  Lapfauid* — Di-  observations  of  comparison  between  the  two 
id  definite  experiments  to  ascertain  the  mountains  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ^*  the  elec- 
of  the  auroral  displays  have  been  made  trio  current  from  the  atmosphere  increases 
>f.  Selim  Lenstr6m,  of  the  Fin- 

Leteorological  Station  at  Sodan-        \ , i  q' 

Lapland.  They  were  directed 
dly  to  the  variety  of  the  mani- 
ocs which  takes  the  form  of  tiny 

or  a  phosphorescent  luminosity 
ring  around  projecting  objects, 
ks  mountain  cones  and  ridges. 

Lenstrdm-s  first  experiments 
made  in  1871,  when,  with  an 
itus  similar  to  the  enlarged  one 
rhich  he  produced  the  same  re- 
m  a  grander  scale  in  1882,  he 
ded  in  artificially  inducing  an 
k  on  the  top  of  the  Luosmavaara 
ain,  520  feet  above  the  surface 
:e  Enare,  in  Lapland.  Toward 
i  of  November,  1882,  Prof.  Len- 
laid  ont  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
ituri  (lat  67**  21',  long.  27**  17' 
iboat  540  metres  above  the  level 
sea  and  twelve  miles  from  the 
atory  at  SodankylS,  an  instru- 
which  he  called  an  ^^utstrdm- 
'  or  "discharging"  apparatus, 
isisted  of  a  bare  copper  wire 
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Pbohssob  LkkstbOm's  UTSTsOifHnfGS  Afparatfb.  The  Coil  of 
WiRS8.->Tho  inaulatore  are  indicated  by  the  letter  <.  The  open 
end  of  the  wire  is  Bhown  at  o,  while  tiie  inner  end  is  connected 
with  the  galvanometer. 


lillimetres  in  diameter,  fitted  at  every  rapidly  with  the  latitude."    Other  researches 

etre  with  points  or  nibs  soldered  upon  led  to  the  inference  that,  while  the  condition 

le  wire  was  laid  ont  in  entwined  squares,  of  the  ground  is  of  some  influence,  the  terres- 

fche  form  of  a  rectangular  helix,  in  such  trial  current  ceases  at  a  certain  latitude.    8i- 

tbat  each  inner  coil  was  about  a  metre  multaneous  measurements  of  the  angles  of  ele- 

half  from  the  outer  one,  and  was  raised  vation  were  made,  at  8odankyl&,  and  at  a  sta- 

es  2i  metres  high  ;  and  the  whole  appa-  tion  four  and  a  half  kilometres  north  of  that 

Bovered  a  superficial  area  of  900  square  place,  for  thepurposeof  determining  the  height 

L     From  the  inner  end  of  this  wire,  an  of  the  aurora.    The  measurements  made  the 

;ed  copper  wire  on  poles,  with  telegraph  angle  at  the  southern  station  three  degrees 

,on,  led  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  larger  than  that  at  the  northern  one,  a  result 

a  connection  was  made  at  the  station  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  dif- 

galvanometer,  whence  another  wire  led  ference  in  angle  represented  a  parallax  of  a 

ac  disk  in  the  earth.    From  the  day  the  single  object  seen  from  two  places ;  for  in  that 

tas  was  finiahed,  a  yellowish-white  lumi-  case  the  larger  angle  would  have  been  observed 

appeared   almost  every  night  around  at  the   northern  station,  and  the  difference 

limit  of  the  mountain,  while  nothing  of  would  have  been  slight.    Prof.  Lenstrom  came 

id  w^aa  aeen  around  any  of  the  other  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  observers  did 

UDJL     When  tested  with  the  spectro-  not  see  the  same  aurora ;  and  comparing  this 

^e  Ught  gave  a  faintly  continuous  spec-  observation  with  others,  that  *^  measurements 

rom  D  to  F,  in  which  the  auroral  line  of  the  height  of  the  aurora  calculated  on  those 
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with  a  long  base  north  and  sonth,  are  always  number.    The  conference  was  appointed  at 
erroneous,  as  the  two  observers  never  see  the  the  suggestion  of  the  Victorian  Parliament  and 
same  aurora.^*    Occasionally  the  characteristic  Government.    It  arrived  at  no  practical  con- 
auroral  line  was  revealed  in  the  spectroscope  elusions  on  the  main  question.    The  question 
when  no  aurora  was  visible  to  the  eye ;  and  of  the  annexation  of  the  Melanesian  Islands 
the  phosphorescent  **  shine,'*  or  diffused  lumi-  gives  a  new  import  to  the  movement.    All  the 
nosity,  was  observed  so  regularly  as  to  induce  colonies  of  Australia,  through  resolutions  of 
the  conclusion  that  that  manifestation  is  a  their  legislatures  during  the  year,  called  upon 
nearly  constant  accompaniment  of  the  winter  the  Imperial  Government  to  occupy  those  isl- 
nights  of  Northern  Lapland,  and  is  of  auroral  ands  to  prevent  their  fEdling  into  tne  hands  of 
origin.     From  his  observations  as  a  whole,  other  powers.    The  British  Government  holds 
Prof.  Lenstrdm  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  out  the  hope  that  their  wishes  will  be  gratified 
*^  the  experiments  at  Luosmavaara  in  1871  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  combine  in  a  strong  po- 
at  Oratunturi  and  Pietarintunturi  in  1882  clear-  litical  union,  and  show  that  they  can,  at  some 
ly  and  undeniably  prove  that  the  aurora  borealis  future  time,  take  into  their  care  and  govem- 
is  an  electric  phenomenon,";  and  also  prove  ance  the  new  possessions,  and  meanwhile  bear 
'Hhat  aurora  borealis  may  be  produced  in  na-  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the    occupation, 
ture  by  a  simple  contrivance  assisting  the  elec-  administration,  and  defense  of  these  vast  re- 
tric  current  flowing  from  the  atmosphere  to  gions. 

the  earth."  Pwtal  Viiioii* — A  conference  of  delegates  from 
Dr.  Tnwiholfs  Okscaratlou  In  Fhmiiarkak—Dr.  all  the  colonies,  except  New  Zealand,  which 
Sophus  Tromholt,  of  Norway,  spent  the  win-  refused  to  join,  was  held  at  Sydney,  for  the 
ter  of  1882-^83  at  Eautokeino,  in  North  Finn-  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  adopt- 
marken  (latitude  69°  north,  longitude  23°  east),  ing  the  arrangements  of  the  Universal  Postal 
making  observations  in  connection  with  the  Union.  The  meeting  was  called  at  the  in- 
Norwegian  station  at  Bossekop,  about  one  de-  stance  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  English  Postmaster- 
gree  north,  and  the  much  more  distant  Finn-  General,  who  wished  to  have  the  votes  of  Aus- 
ish  station  at  Sodankyla,  southeast  of  his  post,  tralian  delegates  at  the  Lisbon  conference  in 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  parallax  of  the  1884,  in  order  to  help  the  interests  of  the  Brit- 
aurora.  The  station  is  peculiarly  favorable,  for  ish  steamship  lines.  The  Postal  Union  expects 
it  is  in  a  zone  where  the  auroral  displays  at-  to  reduce  the  maximum  ritte  of  ocean  postage 
tain  their  maxima,  and  are  nearly  constant.  He  to  ten  cents  a  letter.  The  Sydney  meeting  took 
made  several  attempts  to  photograph  the  phe-  action  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Fawcett^a  views, 
nomena,  but  iiv  ithout  success,  even  the  most  sen-  and  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the 
sitive  English  dry  plates  failing  to  give  a  trace  congress.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
of  a  negative.  This  he  believes  to  be  because  ments  will  be  to  give  the  bulk  of  the  business 
of  the  exceedingly  limited  substance  of  light  of  carrying  Australian  mails  to  the  Peninsular 

f possessed  by  the  glow;  a  flood  of  which,  il-  and  Oriental   Steamship  Company,  diverting 

uminating  the  whole  heavens,  would  not  alto-  that  portion  which  is  carried  across  the  United 

gether  possess  a  lighting  power  equal  to  that  States,  and  entailing  losses  on  the  colonies 

of  the  moon  when  full.    He  has  confidence  in  which  have  mail  contracts  with  the  Pacific 

the  practicability  of  his  plan  for  measuring  the  Mail  and  other  steamship  companies.     Such 

height  of  the  arc,  and  estimates  it  at  150  kilo-  losses  the  colonies  agreed  to  share  with  one 

metres;  and  he  believes  that  its  plane  is  to  another. 

be  found  far  above  that  of  the  clouds.     Prof.        DefeasML — The  various  colonies  are  proceed- 

LenstrOm,  while  he  admits  that  the  height  is  ing  with  the  organization  of  a  militia,  and  have 

variable,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  already  spent  large  sums  in  a  system  of  ooast 

greatly  overestimated.     Dr.  Tromholt  expect-  defense  fulfilling  the  latest  requirements  of 

ed  to  spend  the  winter  of  1888-^84  in  Northern  naval  science.    The  approaches  to  the  prin- 

Iceland,  experimenting  with  Prof.  Lenstrdm's  cipal  ports  are  guarded  by  batteries  mounted 

**  utstrdmnings  '*  apparatus.  with  modem  artillery  and  by  sunken  torpe- 

ACSnALli  AUD  POLYNESIA.    €«iMlMatkNi« —  does.    A  considerable  fleet  of  powerful  gun- 

The  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  the  boats  and  torpedo-boats  of  improved  constrnc- 

Australasian  colonies  into  a  federal  union,  on  tion  is  buildmg  for  the  colonial  governments 

the  lines  of  the  confederation  of  British  North  in  England.    Victoria  ordered  two  gunboats, 

America,  is  gaining  ground  in  Australia,  and  one  of  530  tons'  displacement  and  a  speed  of 

receives  the  strongest  encouragement  from  the  12  knots,  to  carry  a  25-ton  gun,  two  smaller 

present  Government  of  Great  Britain.    The  guns  in  the  stern,  and  improved  Gatling  guns : 

tendency  toward  union  became  apparent  in  the  other,  with  a  displacement  of  850  tons  ana 

1883    in  different  acts  of   co  operation  and  a  speed  of  10  knots,  to  be  similarly  armed, 

manifestations  of  a  sense  of  common  interests,  with  a  lighter  gun  in  the  bow.    South  Aus- 

A  second  conference  to  discuss  the  question  tralia  is  having  built  a  vessel  which  is  rather  a 

to  what  extent  confederation  is  practicable  at  cruiser  than  a  gunboat,  with  a  displacement  of 

the  present  time  met  at  Sydney  in  November.  900  tons  and  a  speed  of  14  knots,  to  be  armed 

The  legislatures  of  the  different  colonies  were  with  an  8-inch  gun  in  the  bow,  four  6-inch 

represented  by  delegates  selected  h*om  their  broadside  guns,  another  in  the  stern,  and  five 
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e-gans.    Qaeeasland  ordered  two  gnn-  the  Friendly  and  Nadgator  groups  was  re- 

leotioal  with  the  smaller  Victorian  ves-  newed.   Bat  the  oligarchy  of  Queensland,  who, 

ictoria  will  have  three  torpedo-hoats,  enriched  hy  colored  labor,  consider  it  their 

eaUnd  foar,  Queensland  two,  and  Tas-  vocation  to  rule  over  native  races,  showed  the 

one.    One  of  the  Victorian  hoats  is  the  most  impatient  and  aggressive  spirit.    They 

yet  constructed,  except  one  built  for  conceived  the  ambitious  design  of  anneziug  to 

isian  Oovernment,  being  113  feet  long,  their  little  colony  the  great  island  of  Papua, 

i  dis[»lacemeDt  of  68|  tons.     It  was  with  its  vast   population   and   inexhaustible 

9d  in  1883,  and  is  armed  with  four  large  natural  wealth.    To  establish  a  dominion  over 

lead  torpedoes  and-  two  Hodgkiss  ma-  Papua,  and  derive  any  material  benefit  from 

^ns.    The  smaller  boats  will  be  armed  the  possession,  would  not  only  necessitate  cruel 

foEvoy  spar  torpedoes,  or  Whitehead  oppression,  which  the  mother- country  would 

lie  torpedoes.  not  permit,  but  would  cost  a  long  struggle, 

catlM  ScheBttt — The  impulse  to  colonial  which  would  require  considerable  military  re- 

on  observed  in  European  Continental  sources.    The  Papuans  are  a  brave  and  vigor- 

I,  the  result  chiefly  of  their  protection-  ous  race,  who  live  in  large  villages,  cultivate 

icy,  and  excessive  expansion  of  Indus-  the  soil,  and  hold  the  land  bj  fixed  proprie- 

tivity,  diverted  the  movement  for  Aus-  tary  titles. 

confederation  from  its  original  purpose  In  May  the  British  Foreign  Office  received  a 

•    The  prospect  of  a  further  '*  division  dispatch  from  the  Governor  of  Queensland, 

world '^  became  more  imminent  after  saying  that  the  Queensland  Government,  in 

itish  occupation  of  Egypt.    France  be-  order  to  prevent  otljer  powers  from  occupying 

»  movement  by  casting  about  among  the  Papua,  had  taken  formal  possession  of  that 

led  regions  of  the  earth  for  compeusa-  island  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.    The  home 

The  Australian  colonists,  who  at  this  authorities,  who  had  had  knowledge  of  this 

Gurted  embryonic  military  and  naval  es-  purpose  since  February,  would  not  allow  their 

nents,  and  began  to  form  a  conception  hand  to  be  forced  by  the  Queenslanders.  They 

power  of  union,  determined  to  take  a  repudiated  the  proceeding  of  the  Gk>vemor, 

gainst  the  establishment  of  any  foreign  which  could  only  be  consummated   by  the 

3  in  Australasia,  and  to  claim  for  Austra-  power  of  Great  Britain.     Yet  Lord  Derby  as- 

•emptive  rights  to  all  the  islands  of  the  serted  the  pre-emptive  claim  of  England  to 

In  the  absence  of  a  federal  union,  the  Papua,  by  declaring  that  they  should  ^'  not  view 

9  began  individually  to  agitate  for  the  an-  it  as  a  friendly  act  if  any  other  country  at- 

Q  of  the  more  important  islands.  Euro-  tempted  to  make  a  settlement  on  that  coast.^' 

itions  have  for  years  debated  over  the  They  obtained  assurances  that  the  French  Gov- 

Q  of  establishing  colonial  plantations  in  emment  had  no  designs  on  the  island.    The 

lasia.    The  party  in  Germany  in  favor  of  British  Government  would  go  no  further  than 

tog  has  directed  attention  by  turns  to  to  extend  its  Jurisdiction  over  the  southern 

noccupied  group  in  Australasia,  and  near-  coast  of  New  Guinea,  between  which  and  Aus- 

f  other  uncivilized  region  in  the  world,  tralia  a  considerable  trade  had  sprung  np,  by 

1  commerce  has  been  extending  in  the  giving  the  High  Commissioner  of  Feejee  power 

markets,  and  the  Government  has  given  to  enforce  discipline  over  British  subjects. 

»atative  aid  and  protection  in  Polynesia ;  The  western  half  of  Papua  was  claimed  by 

German  Government  is  more  cautious  HoUand,  by  virtue  of  a  cession  from  the  Sultan 

respect  than  any  other,  and  has  resisted  of  Tidore,  in  the  Moluccas,  a  title  like  that  of 

emptation  to  establish  a  dominion  over  Portugal  to  the  Congo  Basin,  which  Great 

[zed  races.    Italy  has  discussed  various  Britain  might  acknowledge,  if  expedient,  and 

or  colonizing,  and  claims  a  sort  of  pn-  yet  at  any  future  time  set  aside.    On  the  east- 

I  New  Guinea,  by  virtue  of  the  explora-  em  end  Lieut.  Tule  had  raised  the  British  flag 

f  Beccari  and  D'Albertis.    France,  as  in  1848,  as  did  Capt.  Moresby  on  the  islands 

y  active  colonizing  power,  was  the  most  off  the  east  coast  in  1873. 

i  by  the  Australians,  and  is  the  most  The  annexation  of  Papua  by  Great  Britain 

ie&tod  in  Australasia,  possessing  New  had  been  mooted  about  five  years  before,  when 

aia,  and  having  interests  in  the  New  gold  was  discovered  at  Port  Moresby  on  the 

^.     In  1878  France  and  Great  Britain  south  coast.    There  was  a  rush  of  gold-diggers 

I  into  reciprocal  engagements  not  to  an-  to  the  spot,  but  the  new  field  was  not  as  pro- 

»  New  Hebrides.    Since  then  a  private  ductive  as  was  supposed,  and  the  hostility  of 

ij,  composed  of  colonists  of  New  Cale-  the  natives  made  it  dangerous  for  the  miners 

has  obtained  trading  concessions  on  to  remain  atid  explore  further.    The  Torres 

ilanda,  and  acquired  some  of  the  smaller  Strait,  which  separates  Papua  from  the  north- 

r  parchase.   The  colonists  of  New  South  em  point  of  Queensland,  is  only  80  miles  wide ; 

urged  the  home  Govemment  to  acquire  but  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  1,000 

ion  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  l^ew  miles  from  the  coast  of  Papua.    The  island, 

es,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  be-  which  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  the  head  of  the 

;  French  penal  colonies.    In  New  Zea-  Queensland  Govemment,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ken- 

le  old  a^^tation  for  the  annexation  of  nedy,  the  Governor,  attempted  to  add  to  the 
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oolonyf  which  has  ah*ead7  five  square  mfles  of  £25  aDoaal  valae  for  all  except  profesdoD 
land  to  every  male  inhabitant,  by  a  proclama-  men.  The  term  of  the  members,  who  mn 
tion  issued  without  consulting  the  home  an-  have  property  yielding  £100  income,  is  nil 
thorities,  contains  812,000  square  miles,  and  a  years,  one  third  retiring  every  three  yeai 
population  of  several  millions.  The  suspicion  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  m 
was  generally  entertained,  and  was  intimated  elected  for  three  years  by  universal  suffrsg 
in  Lord  Derby^s  sharp  reply,  that  the  colonists  The  bill  of  1881  increased  the  electorate  f( 
wished  to  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  black  the  Legislative  Council  from  88,106  to  110,00 
labor,  without  the  restraint  which  the  imperial  The  electors  for  the  Assembly  number  176,02! 
authorities  put  upon  the  cruelties  incident  to  The  Governor,  who  was  appointed  Dec  1< 
that  traffic.  The  main  business  of  the  British  1878,  and  assumed  office  Feb.  27,  1879,  is  tl 
squadron  on  the  Australian  station  is  to  police  Hon.  George  Augustas  0.  Phipps,  second  Ma 
the  seas,  so  as  to  keep  in  check  this  slaving  quis  of  Norraanby,  who  has  filled  similar  pos 
trade.  The  island  of  Papua  has  never  been  ex-  in  Nova  Scotia,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealan< 
plored,  except  along  the  coast  although  D^Al-  The  area  of  Victoria  is  87,884  square  mile 
bertis,  Miklucho-Maklay,  and  Lawes  havepene-  The  population  on  the  8d  of  April,  1881,  wi 
trated  a  short  distance  inland.  Powell,  who  862,346 — 462,088  males  and  410,268  females- 
lived  eight  years  on  the  coast,  considers  it  the  including  12,128  Chinese  and  780  aborigine 
richest  island  in  the  world  in  natural  resources.  The  Chinese  and  natives  have  decreased  great! 
Products  which  are  obtainable  in  large  quan-  in  the  past  ten  years.  About  half  of  the  toi 
titles,  and  some  of  which  are  already  objects  population  live  in  towns.  Those  containin 
of  commerce,  are  tortoise-shells,  pearl-shells,  over  10,000  inhabitants  in  1881  were  as  fo! 
ivory-nuts,  gums,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  sago,  low  :  Melbourne,  66,869  (including  suburbi 
arrowroot,  ginger,  sugar-cane,  ebony,  and  bird-  282,981);  Sandhurst,  28,613;  Emerald  Hil 
of-paradise  plumes.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  26,874;  Collingwood,  23,829 ;  Richmond,  28, 
large  quantities.  Copper,  tin,  and  gold  have  406 ;  Fitzroy,  23,118;  Ballarat,  22,411 ;  Prafa 
been  found,  but  of  the  mineral  resources  of  ran,  21,168;  Hotham,  17,889;  Wahalla,  16, 
the  island  but  little  is  known.  147;  Ballarat  East,  14,849;  St  Eilda,  11,654 

The  British  Colonial  Office,  after  disposing  The  population  of  Victoria  formerly  increases 

of  the  presumptuous  act  of  the  Governor  of  rapidly  by  immigration,  but  owing  to  the  with 

Queensland,  had  a  wider  scheme  of  colonial  drawal  of  the  system  of  assisted  immigratioi 

extension  presented  to  its  attention  by  agents  and  other  causes  the  influx  has  moderatec 

of  all  the  colonies.    They  proposed  the  an-  greatly. 

nexation  of  Papua,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solo-  The  total  imports  in  1881  cmount«d.to  £16, 

mon  Islands,  and  the  islands  in  the  neighbor-  718,621,  the  exports   to    £16,262,108.     Thi 

hood  of  Papua,  and  of  the  little-known  islands  chief  imports  are  woolen  manufactures,  lire 

to  the  north  and  northeast  of  Papua,  compris-  stock,  sugar,  cotton,  clothing,  and  tea.    Mor 

ing  all  together  an  area  of  over  800,000  square  or  less  grain  is  imported  each  year.    The  tw 

miles.    The  hope  which  I^ord  Derby  held  out  staple  articles,  wool  and  gold,  make  the  prii 

to  the  colonies  was  that  they  should  unite  cipal  part  of  the  exports.     There  were  e3 

in  a  confederation  and  help  to  carry  out  their  ported  in  1881,  98,467,369  pounds  of  woc 

annexation  schemes  with  their  own  powers,  valued  at  £6,460,029,  and  gold  bullion  of  tX 

The  conference  of  delegates  from  the  legisla-  value  of  £3,674,104.     The  quantity  of  go 

tures  of  the  different  colonies  which  was  held  produced,  which  averaged  2,000,000  ounc 

at  Sydney  in  November  to  consider  the  ques-  per  annum  in  the  first  ten  years  after  the  di 

tion  of  confederation  tarneil  its  attention  to  covery  of  the  mines  in  1861,  and  fell  to  1,60^ 

that  of  annexing  the  South  Sea  islands.    The  000  ounces  in  1867,  and  below  1,000,000 

conference  resolved  that  it  would  be  highly  1876,  slightly  increased  with  the  applicati^ 

iigurious  to  the  interests  of  Australia  and  the  of  the  diamond  -  drill  after  1878,  while  tl 

empire  to  have  any  foreign  power  acquire  number  of  miners  employed  has  decreased 

dominions  in  the  southern  Pacific,  and  there-  recent  years.    The  number  at  the  beginnii 

fore  called  upon  England  to  take  the  initiative  of  1882  was  38,186,  including  7,941  Chiname 

in  taking  possession  of  that  part  of  Papua  not  The  value  of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  pr 

claimed  by  Holland,  and  the  neighboring  isl-  duced  since  1861  is  estimated  at  £201,674,11 

ands,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  France  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 

to  preclude  that  power  from  making  conquests  1882  was  1,997,943.    There  were  4,919  acn 

in  these  regions,  and  to  induce  it  to  relinquish  of  vineyards.    In  March,  1881,  the  census  < 

the  New  Hebrides  to  British  possession.    The  live-stock    gave    276,616    horses,    1,286,21 

conference  promised  that  Australia  would  bear  homed  cattle,  10,860,286  sheep,  and  241,9{ 

its  fair  share  in  the  cost  of  these  enterprises.  pigs. 

TIctorIa  was  constituted  a  self-governing  col-  The  mileage  of  railroads  open  to  traffic  i 

ony  in  1864.    The  Legislative  Council,  of  86  the  close  of  1881  was  1,214  miles,  all  belon; 

members,   is  elective  by  a  limited  franchise,  ing  to  the  state.    There  were  under  oonstm 

fixed  by  the  law  of  1881  at  £10  annual  rata-  tion  460  miles  more.    The  system  has  be< 

ble  value  of  freehold  property  or   the  occu-  built  in  great  part  since  1876.    The  total  co 

pancy  of  rented  or  leased  property  rated  at  was  £16^603,830,  the  cost  per  mile  £16,82^ 
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nae,  4-04  per  cent. ;  borrowed  capital,  MiniBter  of  Mines ;  Hon.  (George  D.  Langridge, 
,207,  on  which  the  interest  charge  is  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Oostoms ;  Hon. 
8;  gross  earnings  in  1881.  £1,665,209;  W.  Anderson,  Minister  of  Justice;  Hon.  Mr. 
;are,  £913,572;  profits,  £751,637.  Two  Sargood,  without  portfolio.  The  financial 
the  receipts  were  from  passenger  and  statement  made  April  4th  charged  the  former 
ths  from  freight  traffic.  Minister  of  Raiboads  with  imprudeflce  in  en- 
amber  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines  com-  tering  into  contracts  for  rails  and  rolling-stock 
t  the  end  of  1881  was  8,349 ;  the  num-  to  be  manufactured  in  the  colony  beyond  the 
messages,  1,281,749.  Since  1870  the  amounts  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  causing  the 
I  been  1$  for  ten  words  and  Id,  for  estimated  expenditures  to  be  exceeded.  The 
iitional  word.  loan  of  £4,000,000  was  placed  by  the  new 
*eTenne  of  the  colony  in  1881  was  Government,  by  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
t60,  the  expenditure  £5,102,470.  The  the  London  bankers,  at  only  a  slight  discount, 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1882,  the  6o?emment  pledging  itself  to  borrow  not 
,770,000,  the  expenditure  £5,690,000.  more  than  £2,000,000  additional  during  that 
lie  debt  was  £22,944,602  in  1881.  In  year.  The  finances  of  the  colony  were  de- 
»83,  the  total  liabilities  amounted  to  scribed  by  Mr.  Service  to  be  in  no  critical  con- 
26,000,000.  The  net  revenue  from  the  dition,  though  the  sales  of  public  lands  had 
i  and  water- works  for  which  the  debt  been  declining  for  two  or  three  years;  but  the 
irred  is  stated  by  Mr.  James  Service,  maturity  of  the  old  debt,  which  would  require 
•nial  Treasurer  and  Premier,  to  be  suf-  £3,000,000  more  to  be  raised  in  1884  and 
>  pay  4  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount.  £4,000,000  in  1885,  puts  a  stop  temporarily  to 
^Loghlen  Ministry,  which  had  already  large  expenditures  on  public  works.  The  leg- 
popularity,  was  defeated  at  a  general  islative  programme  of  the  new  ministry  em- 
in  February  in  consequence  of  an  un-  braced  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  by  de- 
al financial  operation  in  London.  The  livering  it  from  political  patronage  and  intrust- 
r  attempted  to  convert  £3,800,000  of  ing  official  appointments  to  a  permanent  board; 
nL  bonas,  falling  due  in  October,  1883,  the  creation  of  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
ew  loan  at  4  per  cent.  The  books  for  manage  the  state  railroads ;  the  extension  of 
>f  £4,000,000  were  accordingly  opened  the  system  of  irrigation  and  water  conserva- 
lon  in  January.  In  insisting  upon  is-  tion  by  local  authorities ;  and  the  introduction 
le  bonds  only  at  par,  the  Premier  came  of  pastoral  leases  to  apply  only  to  the  ^'  mallee 
llision  with  the  English  magnates  of  scrub  ^*  lands  of  inferior  quality  which  are 
A  mere  fraction  of  the  stock  was  overrun  with  rabbits,  the  leases  for  twenty 
The  credit  of  Victoria  had  suffered  years  being  made  conditional  on  the  tenants' 
le  frequent  comparisons  made  between  exterminating  noxious  animals, 
the  more  rapidly  growing  free-trade  The  tariff  controversy  was  continued  during 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  through  the  the  year,  and  the  Commission  of  Inauiry  col- 
ilarity  in  England  of  its  protectionist  lected  evidence  from  all  classes.  Invidioas 
The  momentary  financial  embarrass-  comparisons  with  the  rapid  growth  of  New 
of  the  Government,  which  had  compelled  South  Wales  are  not  considered  just  by  the  Yic-^ 
)btiun  advances  of  £2,000,000,  gave  a  torians,  as  their  colony  has  no  unlimited  sheep 
ble  i^ound  for  the  rejection  of  the  loan,  pasturage  to  invite  immigration.  The  fiocks 
ictorians  were  more  astonished  than  dis-  of  Victoria  have  scarcely  increased  since  1878, 
)ed,  and  attributed  the  result  entirely  to  while  those  of  New  South  Wales  have  nearly 
rnders  of  the  Ministry.  The  Cabinet  pre-  doubled.  Though  the  population  of  Victoria 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country  rather  increases  slowly,  the  growth  in  wealth  is 
e  voted  out  of  office  by  the  Parliament,  steady,  and  the  progress  is  marked  in  agricnl- 
vas  to  meet  Feb.  13th.  With  the  con-  tare  and  cattle-raising.  The  herds  increased 
f  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  a  new  elec-  from  883,763  head  in  1873,  to  1,286,267  in 
IS  ordered.  It  took  place  in  the  latter  1881.  The  protected  industries  do  not  show 
'  February.  Only  14  Ministerialists  were  the  same  healthy  growth,  and  the  rural  commn- 
ed ;  Sir  Bryan  O^Lo^hlen  himself  lost  his  nity  is  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
The  Liberal  Constitutionalist  party,  led  with  the  protective  policy;  which  favors  the 
nes  Service,  elected  38  members,  and  working-classes  of  the  towns  at  its  expense, 
idical  or  Democratic  party  of  Graham  New  Seith  Wales,  the  oldest  Australian  colo- 
32.  A  coalition  ministry  was  formed,  ny,  originally  a  penal  settlement,  and  formerly 
7th,  as  follows:  Hon.  James  Service,  including  the  present  colonies  of  South  Aus- 
T,  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  Minister  of  tralia,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  obtained  re- 
Instruction  ;  Hon.  Graham  Berry,  sponsible  government  in  1855.  The  Legislative 
Secretary ;  Hon.  George  Briscoe  Ker-  Council  consists  of  21  or  more  members,  nomi- 
Utomey  -  General ;  Hon.  Albert  Lee  nated  by  the  Crown.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
,  Minister  of  Lands,  Agriculture,  etc. ;  consists  of  108  members,  elected  by  72  constitn- 
>u]ican  GilHes,  Commissioner  of  Rail-  encies  by  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot, 
ad  Roads ;  Hon,  Alfred  Deakin,  Cora-  The  Governor  is  Lord  Augustus  W.  F.  8.  Lof- 
ler  of  Public  Works ;  Hon.  J.  F.  Levien,  tus,  bom  in  1818,  formerly  British  embassador 
VOL.  xzxu. — 8    A 
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to  Anstria,  Gennany,  and  Russia,  who  entered  960,000.    The  actual  revenne  was  £7,062,878, 

upon  the  offioe  Aag.  4,  1879.    The  ministry  is  and  showed  a  sorplns  of  £1,846,000.    The  rere- 

oom posed  as  follows:  Colonial  Secretary  and  nue  for  1888  was  estimated  at  £6,819,200,  the 

Premier,  Hon.  Alexander  Stuart ;  Treasurer,  expenditure  at  £6,483,000. 

Hon.  George  Dibbs ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  The  public  debt,  increased  by  an  issue  of 

Henry  Coiten ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  £2,000,000,  in  1882,  was  at  the  end  of  that  year 

Hon.  George  H.  Reed ;  Attorney-General,  Hon.  £18,924,019.     In  1882-^83  loans  to  the  amonnt 

W.  Bede  Dalley;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  of  £8,000,000  were  placed  in  London.     The 

Hon.  Henry  Copeland ;   Postmaster  -  General,  sums  expended  by  the  colony  on  railroad  and 

Hon.  F.  A.  Wright,  Minister  of  Mines,  Hon.  telegraph  construction  amounted  at  the  end  of 

Robert  P.  Abbott;  Secretary  for  Lands,  Hon.  September,  1882,  to  £17,078,654.    The  revenue 

James  Squire  Farnell;  Vice-President  of  the  from  these  public  works  exceeds  the  interest 

Council,  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Jennings.  on  the  public  debt    The  railroad  system  could 

The  area  is  328,487  square  miles.    The  popu-  be  sold  out  to  capitalists,  according  to  the  cal- 

lation  in  1881  was  751,468,  of  whom  411,149  culation  of  Mr.  Dibbs,  for  £25,000,000.    Be- 

were  males  and  840,819  females.    The  immi-  sides  the  railroads  and  the  public  lands,  the  as- 

gration  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1880  sets  of  the  colony  include  £12,000,000  owing 

averaged  10,000.    The  birth-rate  is  high.    The  to  it  from  conditional  purchasers  of  land, 

population  of  Sydney,  the  capital,  in  1881,  was  The  financial  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet,which 

220,427,  having  increased  66*25  per  cent,  in  ten  came  into  office  in  January,  1883,  is  to  restrict 

years.  sales  of  land  as  much  as  possible  pending  the 

There  entered  the  port  of  Sydney,  in  1881,  new  land  legislation,  thus  reducing?  the  surplus 

2,254  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  1,456,-  revenue.    A  revision  of  the  tariff  isinpros- 

289  tons.    The  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Newcas-  pect  after  the  land  question  is  settled, 

tie  was  almost  as  large.  The  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  was 

The  total  exports  of  New  South  Wales  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dissolved  in  Novem- 

1881   amounted  to  £16,049,508,  the  imports  ber,  1882.    The  Government  had  placed  before 

to  £17,409,826,  both  larger  than  in  any  previ-  Parliament  a  land  bill,  which  was,  with  slight 

ous  year.    Over  one  thind  of  the  trade  is  with  amendments,  a  consolidation  of  the  various 

Great  Britain;   the  rest  is  mainly  with  the  land  laws  embodying  the  system  first  intro- 

other  colonies.    The  leading  export  article  is  duced  by  Sir  John  Robertson  in  1 861.    The 

wool,  of  which  87,789,914  pounds,  valued  at  Robertson  policy  was  hailed  at  the  time  it  wu 

£6,304,576,  were  shipped  to  England  in  1881.  adopted  as  a  triumph  of  democratic  principles. 

The  chief  exports  next  in  order  are  tin,  copper,  It  allows  the  free  selection  of  lands  by  actnal 

tallow,  and  preserved  meat.  settlers  anywhere  uoon  the  tracts  occupied  on 

In  March,  1882,  the  colony  had  38,062,854  pastoral  leases  as  sneep-runs  by  **  squatters,*^ 

sheep,  2,180,896  catde,  846,981   horses,  and  or  Government  leaseholders.    This  proTisioo 

218,916  swine.    The  total  area  under  cultiva-  has  not  prevented  the  building  up  of  nugepa»> 

tion  was  645,068  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  toral  estates  in  accordance  with  the  natural 

was  under  wheat  and  maize.     New  South  and  economical  conditions  which  prevail  ia 

Wales  is  richer  than  the  other  colonies  in  coal,  Australia,  nor  promoted  to  any  extent  the  im^ 

of  which  1,775,224  tons  were  raised  in  1881.  migration  of  settlers  and  the  agricultural  d»r 

The  gold  production  in  1881  was  £550,111,  velopment  of  the  country.    But  it  depreciated 

about  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  having  the  value  of  the  public  lands  and  prevented  thf 

suddenly  fallen  off  from  £2,097,740  in  1875,  Government  from  obtaining  the  best  value  OE 

and  £1,589,854  in  1876.  leases  or  sales.    It  has  also  brought  about  eco* 

In  1881  there  were  995  miles  of  railroad  in  nomical  conditions  which  are  regarded  witit 

operation,  and  487  miles  under  construction,  grave  apprehensions  by  the  younger  statesmen 

Sydney  has  11^  miles  of  steam  tramways,  a  The  squatters  have  been  impelled  by  reason  ol 

system  which  is  to  be  extended  to  some  of  the  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure  to  strain  theii 

neighboring  towns.    The  Colonial   Treasurer  credit  in  order  to  obtain  the  freehold  of  theu 

asserts  that  thoagh  the  railroads  of  New  South  runs.   The  portions  which  they  can  not  borroa 

Wales  were  laid  out  and  are  rapidly  extended  the  means  to  buy  at  auction  they  endeavor  U 

for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  country,  and  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  actual  settlers  by  in^ 

although  the  Government  fixes  the  tariff  lower  ducing  dependents  and  dummies  to  free-selec 

than  in  the  other  colonies  for  that  object,  yet  the  desirable  sections.      Illegal   and    violen 

they  return  a  higher  rate  of  profit  on  the  capi-  means  are  often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  o 

tal  invested  than  any  other  railroads  in  the  fighting  away  interloping  settlers.    The  conse 

world.  quence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  the  creatioi 

The  telegraph  lines  completed  at  the  end  of  of  a  class  of  lar^  landholders  more  rapidly 

1881  were  14,278  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost  than  if  tlie  Robertson  law  did  not  exist,  am 

of  £492,211.  of  landholders  whose  property  is  deeply  roort 

The  public  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  in  gaged  at  heavy  interest  to  absentee  capitalists 

1881   amounted  to  £6,707,968,  the  expendi-  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Premier,  agreed  to  > 

ture  to  £5,890,579.    The  estimated  revenue  dissolution,  although  the  Parliament  had  bo 

for  1882  was  £6,240,000,  the  expenditure  £5,-  one  year  to  run,  and  the  adoption  of  the  tri 
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1  period  was  intended  to  prevent  avoid-  effect  of  the  land  laws,  according  to  the  com- 

tiasolations,  and  altbongh  Sir  Henry  Rob-  mission,  has  been  not  only  to  divide  the  raral 

1  was  alone  responsible  for  pressing  the  community  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  to  waste 

ire,  and  the  coontry  was  witn  the  ooali-  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  numbers  of  persons  in 

ministry  on  every  other  question.    The  litigation,  but  *'  the  personal  virtues  of  veracity 

opposed  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  exist-  and  honorable  dealing  have  been  tarnished  hy 

ad  system  proposed  to  limit  the  right  of  the  daily  habit  of  intrigue,  by  the  practice  of 

election  on  unsurveyed  lands  and  allow  a  evading  the  law,  and  by  declarations  univer- 

portion  of  the  colony  to  remain  under  sally  made  in  defiance  of  fact :  self-interest  has 

rml  leases,  but  without  giving  to  squat-  created  a  laxity  of  conscience  in  these  mat- 

ie  power  of  purchase.    In  the  elections  in  ters ;  the  stain  attaches  to  men  of  all  classes 

nber,  1882,  Mr.  Watson,  the  Treasurer;  and  degrees.*' 

en  wick,  the  Minister  of  Mines ;  and  Mr.  The  revision  of  the  land  laws  inaugurated 

r,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  lost  their  seats;  hy  the  Stuart  ministry  proceeds  on  the  prin- 

^enry  Robertson  was  barely  elected,  and  ciple  of  restricting  the  right  of  free  selection 

enry  Parkes  was  defeated  in  his  own  dis-  to  a  limited  portion  of  each  pastoral  leasehold 

and  took  the  place  of  a  candidate  who  and  giving  the  squatter  a  more  secure  tenure 

d  in   his  favor.    A  new  ministry  was  of  the  remainder.    Under  this  system  the  Gov- 

d  by  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart.  emment  expects  to  exact  a  considerably  higher 

Commission  of  Incjuiry  reported  in  May  rent  from  the  squatters. 

the  facts  govemmg  the  land  question.  SMth  lutndla  was  invested  with  represent- 

erritory  of  New  South  Wales  is  divisible  ative  government  in   1856.     The  Legislative 

hree  parts.    The  old  settled  portion,  con-  CouncU  consists  of  24  members  elected  from 

g  ma'mly  of  the  land  lying  between  the  four  districts,  one  third  of  whom  retire  every 

id  the  Blue  Mountains,  contains  500,000  three  years.    The  electoral  qualifications  are  the 

^itants,  including  220,000  in  Sydney  and  possession  of  real  estate  of  £50  value  or  leased 

00  in  other  towns,  and  has  an  area  of  26,-  premises  of  £20  annual  value.    The  House  of 

00  acres,  of  which  9,000,000  have  been  Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  con- 
ited,  consisting  of  all  the  best  lands.  This  sists  of  46  members.  The  Governor  of  South 
was  not  occupied  in  pastoral  squatting  Australia  is  Sir  William  0.  T.  Robinson,  pre- 
I,  but  in  the  form  of  freeholds  of  moder-  viously  Governor  of  several  minor  colonies,  ap- 
ze,  with  grazing  rights  over  an  additional  pointed  in  November,  1882.  The  Executive 
«  The  result  is  stated  to  he  a  beneficial  Council  is  composed  as  follows:  Chief  Secre- 
on  <^  the  land  and  settlement  by  fami-  tary,  Hon.  J.  Cox  Bray ;  Attorney-General, 
with  few  estates  exceeding  5,000  acres.  Hon.  John  W.  Downer;  Chief-Justice,  Hon. 
lecood  division,  comprising  the  nearer  in-  S.  J.  Way ;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Lavington  Glyde ; 
districts  as  far  as  the  Barwon  river  and  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Hon.  Alfred 
lence  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Mur-  Catt;  Commissioner  of  Public  WorKs,  Hon. 
m  the  frontier  of  Victoria,  is  the  largest  James  Garden  Ramsey ;  Minister  of  Education, 
ke  three,  and  con  tuns  the  finest  lands,.  Hon.  John  Langdon  Parsons. 

as  the  rich  plains  of  the  Clarence  and  The  estimate  area  of  South  Australia  is 

»y  rivers,  and  the  valuable  grazing  dis-  908,425  square  miles.    The  population  on  April 

of  New  England,  Liverpool  Plains,  Gwy-  8,  1881,  was  279,865,  of  whom  149,580  were 

hibbo,  Deniliquin,  the  Upper  Murray,  Mo-  males  and   130,885  females,  including  2,784 

and  Twofold  Bay.    It  has  a  total  area  Chinese,  but  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  num- 

,000,000  acres,  and  a  population  of  228,-  bering  6,846.    The  population  of  Adelaide,  the 

CNila,  of  whom  88,178  live  in  the  towns,  capitfd,  was  38,479  without  the  suburbs, 

region  was  settled  under  the  land  laws  of  Soutb  Australia  is  the  leading  agricultural 

The  class-conflicts  which  arose  between  colony.    The  area  under  cultivation  increased 

^uatters  and  the  free-selectors  are  said  to  from  739,714  acres  in  1866  to  1,444,586  in 

waited  the  resources  of  the  settlers  and  1876,  and  2,618,908  in  1882,  of  which  1,768^ 

ttered  social  life.    The  quantity  of  land  781  acres  were  sown  to  wheat.    The  live-stock 

h  has  passed  into  private  ownership  is  census  showed  150,678  horses,  814,918  homed 

6,000  acres.    In  the  Deniliquin  and  Wag-  cattle,  and  6,810,856  sheep, 

^agga  districts  only  one  eighth  or  less  of  The  total  exports  in  1882  amounted  to  about 

ominal  owners  remain  on  the  land,  much  £5,280,000,  the  imports  to  £5,890,000.     The 

than  half  the  fiums  ostensibly  free-se-  staple  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wheat,  and 

i  for  agricultural  purposes  having  been  fiour,  and  copper-ore.    The  wool  exports  were 

1  up  at  the  procuration  of  lessees  of  pas-  valued  in  1881  at  £2,845,281.    The  ^ain  ex- 
nms.     The  third  division  contains  the  ports  were  of  the  value  of  £82,092  m  1876 ; 

I  plains,  wen   adapted  to  pastoral  pur-  £514,176  in  1877;  £514,176  in  1878:  £464,- 

,  which  are  traversed  by  the  Darling  river.  049  in  1879 ;  £1,025,077  in  1880 ;  and  £496,- 

r^on  contains  but  few  inhabitants  as  741  in  1881.    The  exports  of  copper  in  1881 

Very  few  sales  have  been  made  to  set-  amounted  to  £179,781.    Besides  copper  there 

and  these  are  mostly  of  the  same  ficti-  exist  iron-ores  of  great  richness. 

character  as  in  the  second  division.    The  There  were  945  miles  of  railroad  in  opera- 
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tion  in  Jnlj,  1882,  and  174  miles  in  the  coarse  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  200  milefl  in 

of  construction.    The  length  of  telegraph  lines  process  of  constraction.    A  trans- Aastraliim 

completed  at  the  end  of  1881  was  4,946  miles,  line  from  Bisbane  to  Port  Darwin  was  begun 

An  intercolonial  railroad  is  projected  which  in  1882.    The  telegraph  mileage  was  6,279. 
will  connect  Adelaide  with  Melbonme.    The        In  Qneensland,  besides  the  appropriation  of 

Mnrray  Bridge  or  Oallington  ronte,  chosen  by  the  land  by  monopolists,  there  exists  the  form 

the  Government,  is  criticised  by  many.    The  of  slavery  known  as  ^'  indentured  labor,^^  an 

large  falling  off  m  the  grain  exports  has  liad  a  evil  now  foand  in  no  other  Australian  colony, 

depressing  effect  on  the  colony,  and  has  affected  The  culture  of  sugar  in  the  sub-tropical  por- 

the  revenue.     A  proposed  property  tax  of  a  tion  of  the  colony  is  so  profitable  that  free 

penny  in  the  pound  is  strongly  opposed.    The  wliite  settlers  who  penetrate  beyond  the  occq- 

land  law  has  been  amended  so  as  to  allow  pur-  pied  districts  to  raise  the  cane  and  evaporate 

chasers  on  deferred  payments  to  surrender  the  juice  are  better  repaid  than  in  any  other 

their  holdings,  with  remission  of  the  remaining  occupation  now  open  in  Australia.    Yet  the 

installments.  laws  allowing  bound  labor  are  kept  on  the 

QiMiflbuid  was  separated  from  New  South  statute-book  by  the  influence   of  the   large 

Wales  and  endowed  with  responsible  govern-  planters,  on  the  plea  that  the  product  can  only 

ment  in  1859.    The  Legislative  Oouncil  con-  be  cultivated  by  colored  labor,  and  that  colored 

sists  of   80   life-members  nominated  by  the  labor  can  only  be  made  effective  by  special 

Crown,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  55  mem-  sanctions.      Until  recently,  veritable  slavers 

bers  elected  for  five  years.     Every  tax-payer  supplied  the  labor  market  by  enticing  away  or 

has  a  vote,  and  every  property-owner  or  lease^  capturing  in  violent  raids  the  natives  of  the 

holder  one  in  the  district  in  which  the  prop-  Polynesian  islands.    But  an  outcry  was  made 

erty  is  situated  as  well  as  in  the  district  m  in  England  which  led  to  a  parliamentary  in- 

which  he  resides.  quiry.    The  revelations  of  these  piratical  raids 

The  Governor  of  Queensland  is  Sir  Anthony  and  of  the  cruelties  and  frauds  practiced  upon 

Musgrove,  formerly  Governor  of  Jamaica,  who  the  Kanakas  in  Queensland,  which  resulted  in 

was  appointed  in  1888.    The  late  Governor,  tlie  appointment  of  a  commission,  consisting  of 

Sir  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  who  held  the  Sir  A.  Gordon  and  the  two  naval  commanders 

office  six  years,  died  after  his  recall,  on  the  on  the  station,  to  consider  means  of  punishing 

voyage  to  England.    The  Ministry  is  composed  crimes  committed  on  the  Pacific  islands  by 

as  follows:  Colonial  Secretary  and  Premier,  British  subjects,  discouraged  further  importa- 

Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith ;  Colonial  Treas-  tions  of  Pacific-islanders.    The  planters  tben 

urer,  Hon.  A.  Archer ;  Secretary  for  Public  tamed  to  Ceylon  and  Southern  India.    Cinga- 

Works,  Hon.  John  M.  McCrossan ;  Secretary  lese  and  Bengalee  coolies  are  brought  by  epecu- 

f or  Public  Lands,  Hon.  Patrick  Perkins ;  Post-  lators,  to  whom  they  have,  or  are  supposed  to 

master-General,  Hon.  Boyd  Dxmlop  Morehead.  have,   contracted  their  labor  for  a  term  of 

The  afea  of  Queensland  is  668,224  square  years,  and  are  by  them  transferred  to  the  sugar- 

miles.    The  coast-line  measures  2,250  miles,  planters.    The  employment  of  colored  labor  is 

The  population  in  1881  was  218,525,  divided  restricted  by  statute  to  the  sugar-estates  on  the 

into  125,825  males  and  88.200  females,  includ-  northern  coast.    The  term  of  service  is  limited 

ing  11,229  Chinese  engaged  in  the  gold-mines  to  three  years,  after  which  they  have  to  be 

and  6,848  Polyneaians,  but  not  including  the  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  their  employers, 

aborigines,  estimated  at  20,585.    The  capital.  The  white  laborers,  who  through  a  low  fran- 

Brisbane,  had  81,109  inhabitants.    The  immi-  chise  exert  great  political  power,  and  to  please 

gration  from  the   United  Kingdom  declined  whom  a  tax  of  £10  a  head  is  imposed  on  Chi- 

after  the  introduction  of  Chinese  and  Polyne-  nese  immigrants,  are  in  favor  of  restricting 

sian  laborers.  colored  labor.    The  laborers  are  subjected  to 

The  total    imports  in    1881    amounted   to  ofiBcial  inspection.    Nevertheless,  as  the  na- 

£8,601,906,  the  exports  to  £3,289,253.    The  tive  races  are  not  permitted  to  testify  in  the 

leading  article  of  export  is  wool,  which   is  courts,  they  are  not  protected  against  any  form 

shipp^  to  England  to  the  value  of  over  £800,-  of  cruelty  or  Injustice.    According  to  a  statis- 

000  a  year.    Preserved  meat  and  tallow  are  tical  statement  cited  by  Lord  Lamington,  there 

also  exported.    The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  were  imported  into  Queensland,  within  a  com- 

sugar-cane,  recently   introduced,  is   growing  paratively  few  years,  the  large  number  of  17,- 

rapidly.    The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  829  black  laborers. 

the  beginning  of  1888  was  128,875  acres,  of  Taaumia,  constituted  a  self-governing  colony 
which  28,026  acres  were  planted  to  sugar-cane,  in  1871,  has  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  elected 
The  live-stock  at  the  beginning  of  1882  num-  by  sufiTrage  limited  by  property  qualifications 
bered  194,217  horses,  8,618,613  cattle,  8,292,-  of  diflFerent  degrees.  The  Governor  is  M^.- 
888  sheep,  and  56,488  hogs.  There  are  several  Gen.  Sir  G.  Cumine  Strahan,  transferred  from 
coal-mines  worked  in  the  colony.  The  value  the  governorship  of  the  Windward  Islands  in 
of  the  gold  product  declined  from  £1,806,481  August,  1880.  The  head  of  the  responsible 
in  1877,  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  ministry  is  Hon.  William  R.  Giblin.  The  rev- 
to  £926,012  in  1881.  enuein  1881  was  £502,417;  expenditure,  £466,- 

At  the  beginning  of  1882  there  were  800  818;  estimated  revenue  in  1888,  £530,000;  ex- 
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e,  £457,242.    The  pnblio  debt,  raised  completed  on  the  Soath  Island  and  458  on 

congtraction  of  public  worka,  was  on  the  X^orth  Island.    When  completed,  the  sys- 

1881,  £2,008,000,  bearing  interest  at  tem  is  to  have  2,075  miles  of  line,  and  will 

It.  cost  £1 6,000,000.    The  capital  already  expend- 

■eais  estimated  at  26,215  sqnare  miles,  ed  in  1888  was  about  £11,500,000.    The  rail- 

),000  acres,  including  the  adjacent  isl-  roads  in  the  South  Island  already  return  8  per 

he  population  in  1881  was  115,705,  of  cent,  on  the  outlay,  those  in  the  North  Island 

1,162  were  males  and  54,543  females.  1^  per  cent.    There  were  8,824  miles  of  tele- 

'ease  in  eleven  years  was  but  16,877.  graph  open  to  traffic  in  March,  1882. 

rigines  are  entirely  extinct.    The  ex-  The  revenues  of  the  Government  are  derived 

1881  amounted  to  £1,555,576,  the  im-  partly  from  customs  receipts,  etc.,  and  partly 

£1,438,524.    The  chief  articles  of  ex-  from  sales  of  public  lands,  depasturing  licenses, 

wool  and  tin,  and  more  recently  gold,  export  duties  on  gold,  and  mining  licenses. 

able  deposits  of  tin  and  iron  and  the  The  latter  category,  called  the  territorial  rev- 

f  of  gold  have  given  a  slight  impetus  enue,  was,  down  to  1879,  nearly  as  productive 

irLse  and  immigration,  but  in  agricul-  as  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.    In  1882 

3olony  has  receded ;  barley,  the  quality  the  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  £3,488,170, 

i  is  superior,  is  the  only  crop  except  the   territorial    revenue  to  £817,068  ;   total 

that  has  increased.  revenue,  £8,805,288.    The  total  expenditure 

•buU  was  organized  in  six  provinces  was  £8,590,288.    The  estimated  revenue  for 

ind  united  under  a  Governor  and  Gen-  the  year  ending  March  81,  1883,  is  £3,898,- 

)mbly  in  1875.    The  members  of  the  500;  expenditure.  £8,478,689.  The  public  debt 

re  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Grown  amounted  in  1882  to  £29,946,711.    At  the  end 

The  House  of  Representatives  con-  of  March,  1883,  it  was  £30,857,000,  not  de- 

5  members  elected  by  household  suf-  ducting  the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  £2,571,- 

rhe  Maoris  are  represented  by  four  000.    Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  its 

I  elected  by  themselves.  liabilities,  the  colony  obtaibed  a  loan  of  £1,- 

ovemor  is  M%j.-G«n.  Sir  William  Fran-  000,000  in  London  in  1888  at  4  per  cent,  at  a 

imond  Jervois,  transferred  from  South  very  slight  discount.    This  state  of  the  credit 

I  in  November,  1882.  allows  the  considerable  floating  debt  to  be  con- 

'remier,  Mr.  Whittaker,  resigned  the  verted  at  a  reduced  interest. 

1883 — not,  however,  for  political  rea-  The  Government  has  introduced  proposals 

e  was  succeeded  by  Miy.  Atkinson,  the  in  the  Legislature  to  change  the  constitution  of 

Treasurer.  the  Legislative  Council,  making  it  an  elective 

rea  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  body,  as  in  the  older  colonies,  instead  of  the 

square  miles.    Two  thirds  of  the  total  members  being  appointed  for  life  by  the  Gov- 

Ls  good  agricultural  or  grazing  land,  ernor. 

tus  of  1881  gave  the  total  population  The  difficulties  with  the  Maoris  in  the  west- 

32,  including  the  Maoris,  who  num-  em  part  of  the  North  Island  have  ceased. 

^,099,  divided  into  24,870  males  and  The  natives  have  abandoned  their  attitude  of 

imales;  of  the  rest,  269,605  were  males  exclusion  and  isolation,  and  given  pledges  of 

328  females.    The  Chinese  numbered  peaceful  submission  to  the  laws.    The  pressure 

rhe  towns  with  more  than  10,000  in-  of  public  opinion  in  England  has  put  some  re- 

»  were  Dunedin  (24,872 — with  suburbs,  straint  upon  the  oppressive  and  confiscatory 

Auckland  (16,664 — with  suburbs,  39,-  instincts  of  the  colonists.    Improvements  are 

ellington  (20,563),  and  Christchurch  being  introduced  in  the  Maori  country,  and  in- 

-with  suburbs,  80,719).    The  popnla-  tercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  white 

Tew  Zealand  is  increasing  faster  than  settlers  who  have  penetrated  there  has  a  bene- 

ay  of  the  Australian  colonies,  both  by  ficial  influence  on  both  races.    The  harbor  of 

ion  and  by  a  hig}i  birth-rate.  Kawhia,  after  being  closed  for  twenty  years, 

»tal  imports  in  1881  amounted  to  £7,-  was  opened  again  without  opposition  from  the 

the  exports  to  £6,060,866.    The  quan-  natives.    A  government  township  was  laid  out 

ool  exported  was  59,868,882  pounds ;  at  that  place.    Surveys  for  roads  and  railways 

^3,477,993.      Grain    and    flour   were  have  extended  into  parts  of  the  country  where 

to  Great  Britain  in  1881  to  the  value  of  formerly  no  European  was  suffered  to  travel. 

[.     Gum  and  preserved  meat  are,  ex-  AUOTRIA-HOfGART,   an  empire    constituted 

i,  the  next  most  considerable  articles  since  1867  as  a  dual  monarchy.    The  Cisleithan 

t.    There  were  in  April,  1881,  in  the  Kingdom,  or  Austria,  and  the  Transleithan,  or 

61,736  horses,  698,687  cattle,  12,985,-  Hungary,  are  connected  by  a  oonmion  army, 

sp,  and  large  numbers  of  hogs  and  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  in  the  person  of  the 

The  New  Zealand  gold-fields,  discov-  hereditary  sovereign.    The  house  of  Hapsburg 

857,  and  yielding  at  the  height  of  their  has  reigned  over  Austria  for  six  hundred  years, 

on  in  1877,  £1,496,080,  produced  in  and  has  possessed  the  Hungarian  crown  for 

>96,867.  more  than  half  that  period.    Franz  Josef  I., 

lulway  system  of  New  Zealand  was  reigning  Emperor  of  Austria    and  King  of 

I  1872.    In  1882  there  were  875  miles  Hungary,  was  born  Aug.  18,  1830,  and  sac- 
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oeeded  his  nncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  wlio  abdicated 
in  1848.  The  heir-apparent  is  the  Archduke 
Rudolf  bom  Aug.  21,  1858. 

fitrenuMit — ^The  common  affairs  of  the  two 
monarchies,  restricted  to  military  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  are  regolated  by  the  Delega- 
tions, consisting  of  120  members,  chosen  in 
eqnal  numbers  from  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian legislatures — ^20  from  the  upper  and  40 
from  the  lower  house  of  each.  The  common 
Ministers,  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  are 
as  follow:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
of  the  Imperial  Household,  Count  G.  Kalnocky 
de  E5r5spatak,  bom  in  1832,  Minister  to  Rome, 
1879-^80,  and  then  at  St.  Petersburg  until  he 
was  called  to  the  head  of  the  administration, 
Nov.  21,  1881 ;  Minister  of  War  for  the  whole 
empire,  Oount  Bykmdt-Rheydt,  appointed  June 
21,  1876;  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  whole 
empire,  Baron  von  Eallay,  appointed  June  4, 
1882. 

Artm  nd  PttindaflMr— The  total  area  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  exclusive  of  the 
occupied  provinces,  is  240,942  square  miles; 
the  total  population  was  returned  in  the  cen- 
sus of  Dec.  81,  1880,  as  87,786,246,  or  159  to 
the  square  mile.  The  population  increased  in 
eleven  years  in  Cisleithania,  8*5  per  cent. ;  in 
Hungary  only  1*24  per  cent  In  Transylvania 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  70,000.  The 
area  and  population  of  the  separate  provinces 
of  the  two  monarchies  were  as  follow : 
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Sqnara 
mtlc*. 

sopnlAtioo* 

AvmiAV  MONABOHT  : 

Jjoirer  AnstrU  (Unter  der  Ens) 

Upper  AnatrU  (Ober  der  Eos) 

Saizbonr 

7,«54 

4,681 

2,76T 

8,670 

4,005 

8,S&6 

8,084 

11,824 

20,060 

8,588 

1,987 

80,807 

4.085 

4,940 

3,880,621 
759,620 
168,570 

Stfria  (Steiermark) 

Oiinthfft  (KAmUfn) 

1,218,597 
848,780 

Camiola  (^Lrain) 

481,248 

CoMt  TAnd  .           , . .      .... 

647,984 

Tjrrol  aod  Y orarlberf 

912,549 

Bohemia  (BOhmen) 

6,560,819 

MoraTla  (^&hren)  .' ............. 

2.158,407 

BUesia  (ScblesieD) 

565,475 

Galida  (Galizleii) 

5,958,907 

Bukowlna '. 

671,671 

Dalmatia  (DalmaUen) 

476,101 

Total,  AastrU 

11^908 

22,144,244 

KmoDoif  or  Hukoast: 

87,048 

16,778 
21,815 

8 

11,644,574 

Croatia  and  Slayonia,  with  Military 
Frontier 

1,882,899 

Transylrania  (SiebenbQiigen) 

Town  of  Flume 

2,084.048 
20,981 

Total  Hiuunrf 

125,089 

16,642,002 

Total.  Aastria-Honeanr 

240,942 

87.786.246 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein  in  the 
Austrian  Alps,  with  an  area  of  68  square 
miles  and  9,124  inhabitants,  is  nominally  inde- 
pendent, and  its  people  are  not  subject  to  tax- 
ation or  military  duty.  The  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  and  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  were  placed  provisionally  under  the 
administration  of  the  common  authorities  by 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.  Their  population 
numbered   1,826,453,  of  whom  448,618  were 


Mohammedans,  496,761  Greek  Orthodox  Ghni» 
tians,  209,891  Roman  Catholics,  and  8,489  Jews. 

The  population  of  the  cities  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  containing  over  60,000  inhabitanta, 
was  as  follows— In  Austria:  Vienna,  726,105, 
with  suburbs,  1,103,867;  Prague,  162,323; 
Trieste,  144,844;  Lemburg,  109,726;  Gratz, 
97,791;  Brtlnn,  82,660;  Krakau,  66,095.  In 
Hungary:  Buda-Pesth,  860,561;  Szegedin, 
73,676;  HoldmezO-y4s4rh%,  50,966;  Maria- 
Theresiopel,  61,867.  = 

Among  the  population  of  Cisleithania,  the  i 
principal  religious  confessions  were  represented  L 
by  the  following  numbers :  Roman  Catholics,  '. 
17,693,648 ;  Greek  Catholics,  2,583,823 ;  Israel-  _, 
ites,  1,005,894 ;  Greek  Oriental,  492,088 ;  Evan-  ~ 
gelicals  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  289,005;  :_ 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  110,525. 

The  percentage  of  the  various  nationalities 
was  as  follows :   Germans,  86*75  per  cent ;    _ 
Czechs,  23-77;  Poles,  14*86;  Ruthenians,  12- 
81 ;  Slovenes,  5*23 ;  Italians,  8*07 ;  Serbs  and    _ 
Croats,  2*58 ;  Roumanians,  *88 ;  Magyars,  *05. 
The  Israelites  have  increased  since  1869  22*58    ~^ 
per  cent.,  the  Italians  13*19  per  cent.,  the  Poles  .^^ 
9*97  per  cent.,  the  Czechs  8*69  per  cent.,  the 
Serbs  and  Croats  7*77  per  cent,  the  Ruthe- 
nians 7*71  per  cent.,  and  the  Germans  7*26  per 
cent.    The  Slovenes  have  decreased  consider- 
ably, owing  to  their  adoption  of  the  nationality 
of  the  Germans  in  Carinthia  and  Lower  Styria, 
and  in  the  coast-lands  of  that  of  the  Italians, 
who  received  accessions  also  from  the  Serbo- 
Croats. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  of  Austria 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  44*d« 
among  the  males  43*2,  among  the  females  45*8  ^ 
percentage  of  those  who  conld  read  only  6''*^»' 
among  males  4*6,  among  females  7*6 ;  percen^.^ 
age  of  those  who  could  read  and  write  49*'^-» 
among  males  52*2,  among  females  46*7.    I 
the  Bukovina  the  percentage  of  illiterates  wtf 
89-7,  in  Dalmatia  89*8,  in  Galicia  811,  in  1 
tria  77*8,  in  Borizia  and  Gradisca  60*3,  in  Ca,^ 
niola  54-1,  in  Trieste  38*9,  in  Carinthia  47*  ^^ 
in  Styria  37*3,  in  Bohemia  22*6,  in  Morav»-^ 
24*3,  in  Silesia  25*8,  in  Salzburg  22-9,  in  Tyr^^ 
22*7,  in  Lower  Austria  21,  in  Upper  Austr^^*-^ 
20-2,  and  in  Vorarlberg  16*2. 

The   following  table   gives  the  millesim 
proportions  of  the  population  of  the  Cisleith 
lands   engaged  in  the  various  classes  of  e 
ployments,  including  families  and  dependen 

PROFESSIONS. 

Agriculture 668 

Indostxy  and  mtning 864 

Mercaotile  employments  and  transportation tA 

Professions  reqnlrine  a  higher  education 88 

Property-owners  and  pensioners 81 

Laborers 18 

Employed  in  educational  and  charitable  Instltntlons.  ft 

With  no  known  occupation 8 


Tolal 


1000' 


Statistics  collected  by  the  Hungarian  Go^ 
emment  bureau  show  that  the  ratio  of  ti 
Magyar-speaking  portion  of  the  population 
increased  only  1  per  cent,  in  sixty  years. 
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»ital,  where  the  Gennans  are  more  pli- 
shanging  their  language  than  the  Slavie 
ion  of  the  prorinces,  particularly  since 
Bnt  Magyar  agitation  has  made  it  more 
interest  to  do  so,  the  extension  of  the  na* 
angoage  has  been  greatest.  The  propor- 
children  under  five  years  of  age  speaking 
gyar  tongue  in  Buda-Pesth  is  47  per 
gainst  45*7  per  cent,  among  persons  be- 
lt^ and  sixty  years  of  age.  Of  the  6er- 
1  Hungary  as  many  as  21  per  cent,  are 
ted  with  the  Magyar  language ;  but  of 
^ks  not  10,  and  of  the  Roumanians  and 
ians  not  6  per  cent.  The  German  Ian- 
s  extensively  cultivated,  over  10  per 
'  the  Magyars  acquiring  it  for  commer- 
srcourse  or  education  and  travel.  In 
igdom  there  are  817,668  non-Magyars 
A  speak  Hungarian,  and  791,670  non- 
Ls  who  speak  German.  The  progress 
ition  has  been  remarkable,  46  per  cent. 
10,844,000  above  the  age  of  seven  being 
read  and  write  in  1880,  against  only  25 
t.  in  1870. 

tree,  bdistrf,  imi  Agrlcittire* — The  total 
I  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Austro- 
ian  Empire  for  the  last  three  years  re- 
was  as  follows,  in  florins : 


duty.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  indus- 
trial situation  and  the  consumptive  capacity 
of  the  people  is  indicated  by  a  larger  impor- 
tation of  raw  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  of  colo- 
nial wares,  of  machinery,  of  textile  manufao* 
tures,  and  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  an  increased 
exportation  of  textiles,  paper  manufactures, 
fine  leathers,  chemical  products,  etc. 

More  than  half  the  export  and  import  com- 
merce of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  with  Ger- 
many, next  to  which  the  chief  market  is  Rou- 
mania,  which  receives  50,000,000  fiorins  of  the 
exports,  and  furnishes  40,000,000  florins  of  the 
imports.  Italy  and  Russia  follow,  but  with  a 
much  smaller  trade. 

PredMs  Metalb — ^The  movement  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  1881,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  was  as  follows,  in  florins: 


TEAR. 

Lnporli. 

Ksportk 

651,890,000 
607,«40,000 
684,480,000 

675l140.000 

60<L870,0(M) 

71TJ90,000 

SPECIE. 

Impoiit. 

Exporb. 

fniMrte. 

1880: 
Gold 

88,800,000 
7,100,000 

8,800,000 
16,400,000 

19,000,000 

Bflver 

8,800,000* 

Total 

1881: 

Gold ... 

Sliver 

89,800,000 

19,800,000 
10,100,000 

18,600,000 

8,800,000 
1,800,000 

10,700,000 

17,600,000 
14,900,000 

TV)tal 

80,900,000 

8,400,000 

82,600,000 

export  of  flour,  which  averaged,  just 
the  enactment  of  the  German  corn-du- 
KMit  2,400,000  metric  quintals,  has  fallen 
f  that  quantity.  Owing  to  the  active 
in  live  hogs  with  Servia,  the  imports 
ports  of  live  animals  were  considerably 
ID  1881  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
ircial  treaty  with  Servia,  ratSed  in  June, 
Mcares  the  entrance  of  certain  Austrian 
^  at  half  the  ordinary  duties,  and  on  the 
band  a  reduction  of  the  Austrian  duties 
5  bogs,  and  Servian  wines,  prune-brandy. 
The  exceptional  treatment  of  German 
manufactured  products,  which  was  kept 
Dompensation  for  possible  advantages  to 
mdedto  Austria-Hungary  in  the  German 
(^ased  from  the  beginning  of  1888  to 
e  as  regards  textile  manufactures  im- 
1  for  printing,  dyeing,  or  bleaching,  the 
mportant  branch  of  this  trade.  The  im- 
ion  of  lard  and  pork  products  showed  a 
decrease  in  1881,  in  consequence  of  the 
)ition  of  American  pork.  The  export  of 
,  stimulated  in  1880  by  the  failure  of  the 
b  vintage,  decreased  from  905,841  to  488,- 
'Otric  quintals.  The  import  of  petroleum 
«ed  from  1,150,000  to  1,480,000  metric 
^  Cotton  and  other  textile  materials 
imported  in  considerably  larger  quanti- 
ban  in  the  preceding  year.  The  contin- 
>fge  importation  of  yams  strengthened 
[Himers  in  their  demand  for  a  protective 


CutMH. — The  Hungarian  Legislature  passed 
a  law  in  1881,  denounced  by  the  Constitutional 
party  in  the  Austrian  House  of  Deputies  as  an 
infringement  of  the  customs- union,  which  re- 
quires a  declaration  to  be  made  of  all  goods 
imported  into  or  exported  from  the  kingdom. 
According  to  the  statistics  collected  for  the  last 
eight  months  of  1881  in  pursuance  of  this  regu- 
lation, Hungary  has  a  balance  decidedly  in  its 
favor  in  the  trade  with  Austria  as  well  as  with 
other  countries.  The  returns  exhibit  the  total 
value  of  imports  as  185,800,000  florins,  of  which 
139,080,000  florins  came  from  Austria ;  and  the 
total  value  of  exports  as  242,800,000  florins, 
of  which  165,250,000  florins  were  shipped  into 
Austria. 

Hugary. — Although  m  the  social  life  of  Hun- 
gary certain  vestiges  of  feudalbm  survive  the 
development  of  liberal  political  institutions, 
she  strives  to  keep  abreast  of  economical  prog- 
ress; people  ana  Government  uniting  their 
efforts  to  develop  all  their  resources  under  the 
pressure  of  American  competition.  The  great 
richness  of  the  Hungarian  soil  is  counterbal- 
anced by  adverse  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions  which  warn  them  against  remain- 
ing a  purely  agricultural  state.  It  is  only  by 
gigantic  protective  works  and  a  more  an4 
more  intensive  culture  that  they  can  still  hold 
their  own.  The  invention  of  the  Hungarian 
method  of  flour-milling,  made  necessary  by  the 
hard  quality  of  their  wheat,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  and  improved  in  the  United 
States,  marked  the  beginning  of  industrial  de- 
velopment.    A  regular  line  of  vessels  ftom 

*  ExoeM  of  export!. 
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Hume  facilitates  the  export  of  HuDgarian  flour,  lines,  was  83,790,878  florins  in  1881, 

which  is  now  largely  consumed  in  England.  79,988,819  florins  in  1880. 

The  new  beet-sugar  culture  and  manufacture  RtUwiySi — The  total  length  of  rs 

are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand;  the  empire,  open  to  traffic  in  1882,  ^ 

but  high-wines  and  refined  spirits  are  exported  miles,  of  which  7,130  were  in  Ai 

as  far  as  Spain.    The  wine  production  repays  4,350  in  Hungary.    There  were,  be 

the  encouragement  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  miles  in  Bosnia.    The  length  of  railvi 

Government.      The    wines    are   produced  in  or  operated  by  the  state,  at  the  clos* 

greater  quantities,  and  of  better  and  more  uni-  was  2,912  kilometres,  or  24  per  cei 

form  quality,  and  are  shipped  by  the  cargo  to  total  mileage.    To  this  was  added  c 

Bordeaux  to  replace  the  diminished  growths  of  of  January,  1882,  the  Empress  Elize 

France.    The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  in-  road,  922  kilometres  in  length,  which 

dustriai  occupations  proper  increased  between  over  into  the  management  of  the  st 

1870  and  1880  from  784,878  to  908,968,  or  a  convention  providing  for  its  eventi 

14  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  population  in-  sition.     On  the  1st  of  July,  1882,  ) 

creased  only  by  a  small  fraction.  bureau  was  created  for  the  directi 

Manifictiiresa — Unable  to  resort  to  protection,  state  railroads.    The  total  receipts  o 

owing  to  the  customs-union  with  Austria,  Hun-  tro-Hungariau  railroads  in  1881    w 

gary  employed  other  methods  of  encouraging  950,000  florins,  of  which  47,950,000  fl* 

industry.     Hungarian  manufacturers  have  the  from  passengers,  and  168,000,000  flc 

S reference  in  Government  and  municipal  or-  freight, 

ers,  if  they  can  produce  articles  of  satisfactory  Telcgraplis. — The  length  of  telegra[ 

quality.    In  the  iron  industry  there  are  the  im-  1881  was  21,785  miles  in  Austria,  w 

perial  railroad  works  at  Oravicza  and  Resitza,  miles  of  wires,  and  9,032  miles  in 

for  which  the  best  technical  skiU  in  France  was  with  82,880  miles  of  wires.    The  i 

imported;  the  shops  of  the  Hungarian  state  messages  carried  in  1881   was  8,86 

railroad,  which  excel  in  the  production  of  iron  eluding  584,059  official  dispatches, 

bridges;   and  various  private  establishments  Post^MDce. — The  number  of  letters  1 

which  stand  on  the  highest  plane  of  technical  by  the  post-office  in  1881  was  24 

art.    Leather,  paper,  pottery,  and  glass  are  also  besides  47,858,000  postal-cards  in  Ai 

manufactured  successfully  on  a  large  scale;  but  in  Hungary  74,218,000  letters  and  ] 

the  important  branch  of  textile  industry  is  postal-cards. 

represented  only  by  factories  which  subsist  on  Shipping. — The   merchant    marine 

the  Government  commissions  for  the  supply  numbered  70  ocean-steamers,  of  16,1 

of  the  army,  although  the  country  produces  power  and  62,387  tons ;  42  coasting 

an  abundance  of  wool  of  superior  quality.    By  of  2,179   horse-power    and  4,472  t 

a  law  which  went  into  efi^ect  on  tfan.  1, 1882,  8,294  sailing-vessels  and  fishing-smacl 

industrial  establishments  which  found  new  in-  970  tons.    The  crews  numbered  27 

dustries,  or  utilize  products  previously  wasted.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd,  which 

are  exempted  from  all  public  dues  and  taxes,  large  steamers  and  does  the  greater  { 

This  and  other  measures  of  the  kind  led  to  the  carrying  trade  between  Austria  and 

establishment  of  some  two  hundred  factories  through  the  Suez  canal,  receives  a  i 

in  new  branches.    In  museums,  industrial  exhi-  1,730,000  florins  per  annum, 

bitions,  a  national  school  of  mechanical  draw-  The  number  of  vessels  entering  tb€ 

ing,  a  technical  school  for  wood-workers,  in-  and  Hungaiian  ports,  Trieste  and 

dustriai  evening-schools,  etc.,  the  Government  1881,  was  47,045,  of  5,911,885  aggrc 

has  co-operated  with  private  individuals  in  fos-  nage,  of  which  19,415,  of  4,947,399  t 

tering  technical  education  and  industrial  art.  steamers;  the  number  of  departures 

A  review  of  the  industrial  progress  already  at-  907,  tonnage  5,913,720,  of  which  ; 

tained  is  to  be  made  in  a  national  exposition  4,942,078  tons,  were  steamers.    Th< 

in  1885.  entering  Austro-Hungarian   ports  m 

live-Stock* — The  live-stock  census  of  the  em-  national  flag  was  5,197,855 ;  under  th 

pire  shows  that  horned  cattle,  which  decreased  flag,  402,164 ;  under  the  Italian,  201, 

between  1857  and  1869,  increased  between  the  Flmmcie. — The  budget  estimates  of 

latter  date  and  1880  from  7,425,212  to  8,584,-  and  expenditures  for  common  affair 

077;  while  sheep,  in  consequence  of  the  A  us-  place  the  total  at  117,149,549  florins, 

tralian  production,  decreased  from  5,026,898  the  contributions  from  the  two  halv 

to  8,841,340.     American  competition  and  the  empire  make  up  113,824,679  florins  ( 

German  protective  tariff  are  beginning  to  ex-  =  50  cents).    Of  the  total  sum,  101,59 

ercise  a  depressing  effect  on  the  wheat- grow-  ins  are  devoted  to  the  army,  9,177,^ 

ing,  flour-milling,  and  cattle-raising  interests  of  to  the  navy,  4,828,900  florins  to  the  ^ 

Hungary  and  Austria.    There  have  been  actual  service,  1,926,040  florins  to  the  flni 

importations  of  American  wheat.  ministration,  and  125,400  florins,  to  1 

Mining* — The  total  net  value  of  the  product  cial  control, 

of  the  mines  and  furnaces,  after  deducting  the  The  estimates  for  1888  make  the 

value  of  the  ores,  together  with  that  of  the  sa-  tures  184,661,988  florins,  of  which  10 
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floriDfl  are  required  for  the  army,  0,162,224 
florins  for  the  navj,  4,246,900  florins  for  for- 
eign affairs,  and  1,962,661  florins  for  the  flnance 
ministry.  There  are  extraordinary  expenses 
for  the  army  in  Bosnia.  The  contributions  to 
be  asseased  on  the  two  parts  of  the  empire 
are  99,991,763  florins. 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  administration  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1883  are  estimated 
at  7,039,809  florins,  including  the  following 
items:  public  highways,  289,500  florin?;  wor- 
ship, 162,503  florins;  education,  91,889  florins; 
military  forces,  251,034  florins;  gendarmerie, 
1,114,475  florins.  The  receipts  are  estimated 
at  7,217,819  florins,  of  which  the  tithes  pro- 
duce 2,250,000  florins;  the  income-tex,  600,- 
000  florins;  sheep-tax,  247,000  florins;  cus- 
toms, 702,000  florins;  tobacco-tax,  1,896,000 
lorins;  salt,  867,135  florins;  octroi,  43,000 
lorins ;  and  stamps,  300,000  florins. 

The  estimates  communicated  to  the  Delega- 
tions for  1834  call  for  4,383,110  florins  for 
foreign  affairs,  102,413,639  florins  for  the  army, 
iadnding  6,876,005  florins  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure, 9,470,977  florins  for  the  navy,  174,- 
400  and  125,747  florins  respectively  for  the 
financial  administration  and  control,  and  1,973,- 
450  florins  for  pensions.     The  total  expendi- 
tures are  estimated  at  115,170,880  florins,  the 
aet  surplus  of  the  cui>totns  applicable  to  the 
eommon  expenses  at  17,633,570  florins,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  two  states  at  98,107,- 
799  florins.     For  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  7,307,000  florins  are 
tsked.    The  cost  of  the  civil  administration  of 
the  occupied  provinces  is  estimated  at  7,356,- 
267  florins,  ana  the  revenue  from  the  provinces 
tt  7,412,615  florins. 

The  Aofltrian  Government  is  very  tardy  in 
pabliahing  the  accounts  of  actual  receipts  and 
expenditure*!.  The  budget  estimates  in  recent 
jears  dhow  invariably  a  deficit,  averaging  since 
1875  eome  37,500,000  florins  a  year.  The  es- 
timated revenue  for  1832  is  448,155,793  flor- 
in; expenditures,  485,720,951  florins.  The 
priodpal  heads  of  revenue  are  as  follow : 

nUBCB  OF  RXVKinne.  norlai. 

DhMttaxM 98,970,000 

i^ftMMdatiM 89,880,584 

UiBOBopolj 19,A6«,000 

Ibkaoeo  iBoiMn>ol7 68,947,800 

taapi 1«,880.000 

hbddhm 88,000.000 

Bteloiterr 80,828.000 

laeiMdatiM 88,107,000 

SaiiioauiMAiKlnUwAyi 19,886,110 

Ptai  ud  telegraphs 88,078,000 

Ximbaeoas  racdpU 41,688,899 

Total  rerenae  of  1882 448,155,798 

The  foUowing  are  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  the  several  departments : 

Florins. 

4,600.000 
70,285 

1,4S8,092 

1,048,210 
17,680,765 

8,991.700 
17,7*^885 
11,519,406 


or  KXPCCDITURK. 

bperU  booA^old 

I^crU  Oablnet  Chanoeiy 


Coaaefl  of  MtaUtera , 

MiifttT  •f  t^  Interior 

5ationftlDefenM 

*  Pablks  Education  and  Worship  . 

*  AgrieoHare , 


BRANCHES  OF  KXPENDirURB. 

lUniBtry  of  Mnanoe 104,896,814 

*•         Justice 20,746,885 

*-        Commerce 46,064,264 

Board  of  Ck>ntrul 156,000 

Interest  on  pablic  debt 128,426,068 

Pensions  and  fmints 82,911,950 

Cisleithan  portion  of  common  expenditore 89,946,680 

ToUl  expenditore  of  1888 485,720,951 

The  Hungarian  hudgets  from  1877  to  1882 
show  an  average  annual  deficit  of  nearly  23,- 
000,000  florins.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1882  was  as  follows : 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE.  Floriac 

Direct  taxes 88,690,000 

Indirect  taxes  and  monopolies 118,127,261 

State  doaiains.  mines,  and  railways 86,187,116 

Post,  telegraphs,  etc 81,280,649 

Miscellaneous  receipts 27,788,188 

Total  revenue  of  1888   801,967,814 

The  following  were  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures under  the  principal  heads : 

BRANCHES  OF  EXPENDITURE.  FIorliM. 

Royal  household 4,650.000 

Royal  Cabinet  Chancery 70,598 

Diet  of  the  kingdom 1,206,018 

Ministry  a<l£iltM'' 54,846 

Ministry  of  FiBanoe 58,909,880 

•*           thelnterior 8,005,296 

**           War 6,812,900 

*"          Education  and  Worship 4,802.541 

Justice  10,169,898 

»♦           Public  Works 88,848,748 

"■           Agriculture  and  Commerce 8,628,918 

Public  debt  and  pensions 61,918,086 

Guaranteed  interest  to  private  railways 10,900,000 

Transieithan  portion  of  the  common  expenditure 

of  the  empire 68,898,174 

Miscellaneous  expenses 65,881,025 

Total  expenditure  of  1882 828,886,811 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  1883  were  esti- 
mate<l  at  288,800,000  florins,  tlie  ordinary  rev- 
enues at  280,700,000  florins.  The  budget  for 
1884  places  the  ordinary  expenditures  at  298,- 
200,000  florins,  and  the  revenues  at  295,500,- 
000  florins ;  the  total  expenditures  at  829,200,- 
000  florins,  and  the  total  revenues  at  808,900,- 
000  florins. 

PiUie  DeM. — The  public  debt  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  was  already  large  at  the  end  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars.  After  1848  it  increased  again 
rapidly  from  1,250,000,000  florins  to  8,000,000,- 
000  florins  in  1868.  The  war  of  1866  added 
800,000,000  of  new  loans,  which  were  offset 
by  the  amount  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  debt 
assumed  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the 
separation  of  Austria  and  Hungary  an  agree- 
ment was  made,  in  May,  1868,  renewed  with 
certain  modificatiuns  in  1877,  whereby  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  charges  of  the  debt  fell  upon 
Austria  and  80  per  cent,  upon  Hungary.  Since 
1868  the  two  kingdoms  have  kept  their  finances 
separate.  The  deficits  in  Hungary  constantly 
recurring  since  1867,  have  been  funded  in  a 
special  debt,  amounting  in  1881  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  1,045,819,600  florins.  Austria 
has  a  large  amount  of  floating  liabilities  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  given  in  a  return  for  Jan. 
1,  1882,  as  411,998,744  florins,  represented  by 
a  depreciated  paper  currency  amounting  to 
820,434,947  florins,  and  interest-bearing  treas- 
ury notes  amounting  to  91,563,797  florins,  into 
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which  form  the  later  deficits  were  coDverted.  Austrian  system  of  taxes,  the  fourth  within 
The  deht  of  the  whole  empire  and  of  the  Ans-  eighteen  years,  turns  to  this  soarce  which  is 
triao  monarchy,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1882,  was  already  so  fully  utilized  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
8,280,055,699  florins,  of  which  the  consolidated  The  new  land-tax  is  apportioned  among  the 
debt,  bearing  interest,  represents  3,088,116,776  different  provinces,  and  is  assessed  at  37,500,- 
florins;  non-interest-bearing,  116,756,604  flor*  000  florins  for  fifteen  years  from  1881.  The 
ins ;  floating  liabilities,  112,183,618  florins ;  and  new  personal  income-tax  is  intended  to  replace 
annuities,  18,998,701  florins.  The  total  annual  all  other  methods  of  extraordinary  or  supple- 
charge  of  the  Austrian  and  common  debts  mentary  taxation.  The  rate  is  variable,  and 
amounted  in  1882  to  168,865,020  florins,  of  is  fixed  in  the  budget  annually,  according  to 
which  the  share  borne  by  Uungary  was  80,317,-  the  requirements  of  the  Government.  Incomes 
753  fiorins.  from  enterprises  which  are  required  to  furnish 

An  operation  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hun-  an  official  exhibit  of  their  finances,  and  which 

garian  debt  was  begun  in  1881,  in  which  year  are  taxed  at  their  source,  are  not  subject  to 

160,000,000  florins  of  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds  the  personal  income-tax.  This  variable  extraor- 

were  redeemed  by  the  issue  of  a  4  per  cent  dinary  tax  is  supplementary  to  the  scheme  of 

loan  which  was  taken  at  a  fixed  price  of  77f.  the  ordinary  direct  taxes,  which  covers  system- 

The  operation  was  suspended  on  account  of  atically  the  flve  classes  of  objects  approved  by 

the  monetary  crisis,  and  resumed  again  in  1888,  modern  national  economists,  viz.,  land,  houses, 

when  800,000,000  florins  were  converted  on  income  from  investments,  trades,  and  salaries, 

slightly  less  favorable  terms  than  before.  The  land-taxes  are  copied  after  the  Prussian 

TuUt — By  agreement  between  the  Austrian  system.  The  cadastral  survey  and  valoatioD, 
and  Hungarian  governments  an  increase  in  the  beg^n  in  1869,  was  completed  in  1881,  at  a 
tariff  on  petroleum,  coffee,  and  tea  was  adopted  cost  of  20,000,000  florins.  The  yield  of  the 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  chronic  deficits  in  land-tax  is  not  greater  than  before.  The  house- 
both  countries.  These  enhanced  duties,  which  tax  is  assessed  on  town  property  according  to 
fall  with  excessive  severity  on  the  laboring  its  renting  value,  and  upon  rural  dwellings  so- 
clas.<^9,  went  into  operation  in  1882.  The  im-  cording  to  the  number  of  rooms  they  contain, 
port  duty  on  petroleum  was  increased  from  3}  Mud  and  thatch  cabins  pay  76  kreutzers  (87} 
to  10  florins  per  metric  quintal.  In  addition  cents),  houses  with  a  nngle  room  1  florin  50 
to  this  an  excise  duty  on  refined  petroleum  of  kreutzers  (75  cents),  with  two  rooms  1  florin 
6|  fiorins  per  100  kilos  was  imposed  by  the  70  kreutzers,  up  to  villas  and  castles  with  forty 
Hungarian  Government.  The  increased  reve-  rooms,  which  pay  220  fiorins  ($110)  per4mnnm, 
nue  in  both  halves  of  the  empire  from  the  new  and  6  fiorins  more  for  each  additional  room, 
petroleum  duty  is  calculated  at  6,000,000  fior-  This  class-tax  on  dwellings  is  higher,  and  the 
ins.  The  duty  on  coffee  is  increased  from  24  progression  somewhat  steeper  than  under  the 
to  40  fiorins  per  metric  quintal,  and  on  tea  from  old  law.  The  new  income-tax  affects  all  in- 
50  to  100  fiorins,  from  which  changes  an  in-  comes  from  invested  capital  which  are  not  taxed 
creased  yield  of  6,600,000  fiorins  is  expected.  under  other  heads,  or  expressly  exempted  from 

Turn. — A  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  in-  taxation  by  special  laws,  as  are  the  interest  on 
come-tax,  carried  through  by  the  Austrian  Gov-  deposits  in  the  postal  savings-banks,  and  the 
emment,  forms  part  of  a  plan  for  the  reform  revenues  of  charitable  institutions,  of  public 
of  the  whole  system  of  direct  taxation.  The  schools,  and  incomes  not  exceeding  800  florins, 
revision  of  the  land  and  house  taxes  had  already  The  law  requires  every  one  to  give  any  desired 
been  accomplished.  The  new  income-taxes  are  information  respecting  his  own  income  or  that 
much  Ampler  than  the  former  system,  which  of  another.  The  tax  is  6  per  cent,  except  oo 
even  the  officials  had  difficulty  in  understand-  dividends  derived  from  corporations,  which  pay 
ing  in  all  its  details.  A  progressive  scale  is  10  per  cent.  Industrial  and  commercial  con- 
established  for  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  cems  are  taxed  according  to  their  mean  profits, 
professions.  Besides  the  other  taxes  on  special  beginning  with  3  per  cent,  on  1,500  fiorins,  and 
kinds  of  income,  every  one  receiving  more  than  ascending  to  10  per  cent,  on  over  50,000  florins 
700  fiorins  a  year  of  net  income  pays  a  personal  annual  profit.  The  tax  on  earnings  does  not 
income-tax  calculated  on  a  progressive  scale,  touch  incomes  below  300  fiorins.  Up  to  6O0 
The  changes  are  expected  to  augment  the  reve-  fiorins  the  rate  is  0*2  per  cent.,  ascending  to  10 
nues,  which  the  chronic  deficits  in  the  budget  per  cent,  for  salaries  or  professional  eamingi 
render  necessary  in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Hun-  exceeding  6,000  fiorins. 

gary.  In  both  halves  of  the  empire  the  indirect  iray  nil  Navy. — The  total  war  strength  of 
taxes,  consisting  of  stamps,  fees,  and  imposts  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  the  beginning 
on  articles  of  consumption,  have  been  pushed  of  1883  was  about  1,250,000  men,  including 
to  the  extreme  limit,  with  the  exception,  per-  245,000  Austrian  Landwehr  and  205,000  Hun- 
haps,  of  the  sugar  and  spirit  taxes.  The  in-  garian  Honveds.  The  standing  army  is  undei 
come-tax  in  Hungary  is  higher  than  in  almost  the  control  of  the  common  Minister  of  War, 
any  other  country,  being  12  per  cent,  on  incomes  while  the  militia  is  looked  after  by  the  Minis- 
from  stocks  and  bonds.*    The  revision  of  the  ters  of  National  Defense  in  the  two  king- 

*  It  I.  .xcMM  .niy  ta.  luiy,  wh.c«  ine«D»  from  fimded  ^T'^J^f  '""*f'l?  **^'"?^  organiMtion  agreed 

■aeorities  pay  18*8  per  cent.  to  by  the  two  states  and  embodied  m  the  law 
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5,  1868,  is  that  of  iiDiTersal  liability  to  tion  of  the  south  Slay  peoples,  became  still  more 

D  the  model  of  the  German  army.    Tlie  evident  in  1888.    Tbe  King  of  Servia,  by  becom- 

'  seryice  is  three  years  in  the  standing  ing  the  proUgi  of  Austria,  effectaally  alienated 

nd  seyen  years  in  the  reserve,  with  a  his  subjects,  who  after  his  return  from  a  visit 

to  serve  two  years  more  in  the  Land-  to  Vienna,  in  August,  broke  out  in  open  revolu- 

The  reorganization  of  the  army,  be-  tion.    The  pretender,  Earageorgevich,  fortified 

1883,  introduces  the  territorial  system,  by  Russian  support  and  a  matrimonial  alliance 

I  the  empire  into  fifteen  corpB  d^ar-  with  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  hovered  on  the 

itricts,  subdivided  into  recruiting  pre-  borders,  ready  to  seize  the  throne.    The  occu- 

The  102  regiments  of  infantry,  of  four  pied  provinces  remained  tranquil  during  the 

us,  will  each  be  stationed  in  the  dis-  year.    The  refugees  nearly  all  returned  from 

om  which  it  is  recruited.    The  stand-  Montenegro.     In  the  autumn  the  recruiting 

ly  numbered  in  the  beginning  of  1882  proceeded  without  objection.    The  difficulties 

men  on  the  peace  footing  and  779,697  with  the  Roumanian  Government  were  not  de- 

ig  the  reserves.    The  active  array  was  cided  at  the  Danubian  conference  in  a  manner 

p  as  follows :  infantry,  144j^88  men ;  satisfactory  to  Roumania,  but  negotiations  be- 

16,136;  cavalry,  42,271 ;  field-artillery,  gun  at  Vienna  with  M.  Bratiano  in  the  fall 

;    fortress  artillery,  7,110;   engineers,  promise  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of  jeal- 

pioneers,  2,672 ;  staff  and  departmental  ousy.    (See  Danttbb,  Exjrofban  CoMifissiON  of 

^  13,009 ;  total,  251,455.  the.)    The  Roumanian  Minister  apologized  for 

Aastro-Hungarian  navy  consisted,  in  his  hostile  declarations  of  the  preceding  year, 

f  13  iron-clad  war-vessels,  87  steamers,  A  boundary  commission  began  the  adjustment 

small  and  constructed  for  coast-defense,  of  certain  disputed  points  of  the  frontier  Hne 

g^- vessels,  and  12  torpedo-boats.    Of  the  between  Hungary  and  Roumania.    One  of  the 

i  Tessels,  ten  are  sea-going  cruisers,  occasional  quarrels  between  the  frontier  guards 

'gest  is  the  Oustozza;  a  broadside  ship  on  both  sides  of  the  line  created  a  sensation  in 

)  tons,  covered  with  9i-inch  plates,  and  *  October,  until  it  was  known  that  the  partici- 

irith  eight  18-ton  Krupp  guns.    Of  more  pants  were  alone  responsible.    The  Hungarian 

I  type  is  the  Tegethoff,  of  7,890  tons,  Government  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  re- 

d  with  steel  13  inches  thick,  with  six  moving  the  obstacles  to  navigation  at  the  Iron 

Empp  guns  ranged  broadside  and  in  a  Gtite  in  the  Danube. 

The  Erzherzog  Albrecht  has  8|  inch  Still  more  important  to  Austria  than  the  ar- 

jid  eight  18-ton  Krupp  guns.    The  navy  rangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Danube,  was 

nned  in  July,  1882,  by  6,270  officers  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Conference  d 

ho  can  be  doubled  in  the  event  of  war.  quatre  and  arranged  with  the  Turkish  Gov- 

.vy  is  recruited  by  a  levy  on  the  sea-  emment  regarding  the  speedy  completion  of 

>opalation,  subject  to  the  same  term  of  the  Turkish  lines  of  railroad  to  connect  with 

as  in  the  army,  supplemented  by  enlist-  the  Austro-Hnngarian  system. 

Austria  has  a  strongly  fortified  naval  The  Damfee  wmA  Tuilsk  Raflways. — In  the 
at  Pola,  which  has  been  enlarged  so  eighteenth  century,  and  down  to  the  middle 
e  enabled  to  contain  the  entire  fieet,  of  the  nineteenth,  Austria  enjoyed  a  commer- 
>ther  naval  port  at  Trieste,  where  the  cial  primacy  in  Turkey  which  was  originally 
I  are  situated.  won  by  her  successful  wars  against  the  Otto- 
IB  liiittWHi — ^The  situation  of  Austria-  mans,  and  which  her  geographical  position 
J  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers  and  enabled  her  to  maintain.  The  political  ascend- 
tce  of  Europe,  though  more  difficult  ency  in  the  lands  of  the  divided  Ottoman  Em- 
tat  of  any  other  country,  is  becoming  pire  has  since  been  borne  away  by  Russia  and 
leare  through  the  strengthening  of  the  the  Western  powers,  and  in  the  commercial 
if  peace  of  which  the  German  Chancel-  arrangements  subsequently  entered  into  Aus- 
e  author.  The  dangerous  feelings  which  tria  has  seen  her  geographical  advantages  neu- 
fe  in  both  Russia  and  Italy  in  the  preced-  tralized  and  the  trade  pass  into  the  hands  of 
*  were  less  noticeable  in  1888.  The  bond  the  more  enterprising  merchants  of  England, 
a  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Italy  France,  and  Belgium.  This  Levantine  trade 
o  grow  more  acceptable  to  the  Italian  is,  however,  of  vital  importance  to  Austria  and 
although  a  large  section  do  not  yet  give  Hungary,  unfavorably  situated  as  they  are  with 
idea  that  there  are  still  scores  to  settle  reganl  to  the  ocean  commerce.  By  the  Paris 
eir  old  enemy.  The  Irredentist  demon-  Treaty  of  1856,  Austria  was  compelled  to  share 
IS  continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  control  over  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
sided  later.  The  Russian  strategic  rail-  with  France,  Great  Britmn,  the  German  states, 
Ad  rumored  massing  of  troops  on  the  Russia,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  The  aete  public 
'  created  great  alarm  in  the  beginning  of  1865  took  away  the  remaining  privileges 
rear,  but  the  visit  of  the  Russian  minis-  which  the  Commission  of  Riverain  States  se- 
de  Giera,  at  Vienna,  and  the  manifes-  cured  to  Austria,  and  the  Pontus  conference 
of  pacific  intentions  for  the  present  on  of  1 871  confirmed  the  prolongation  of  the  Eu- 
t  of  the  Czar  tranquillized  this  feeling,  ropean  commission  till  April  24,  1883.  The 
irce  of  the  danger,  however,  the  situa-  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  extended  the  jurisdio- 
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tion  of  the  oommission  np  to  the  Iron  Gate,  branch  from  Usknb  to  meet  the  Bnlgari 

gave  Roumania  a  voice  which  it  has  used  tion  at  Mitrovitza,  which  it  was  inten 

against  Austria,  and  delivered  over  to  Russia,  continne  from  Kish   hj  way  of  Miti 

with  the  Eilia  arm  and  the  Stari-Stamboul  Novi-Bazar,  Serigevo,  Travnik,  Bai^alul 

mouth,  the  possible  military  command  of  the  Novi,  to  join  the  Austrian  railroad  at  j 

mouth  of  the  Danube  and  control  of  its  com-  Baron  Hirsch  finished  the  Salonica  r( 

merce.     The  deepening  of  the  mouth  of  the  to  Mitrovitza,  and  constructed  the  Bu 

Danube  by  the  European  commission  was  in  branch  to  Timova.    British  intrigues  a 

reality  detrimental  to  Austrian  commercial  in-  rival  interests  of  the  Austrian  and  Hui 

terests.    The  stoppage  of  navigation  during  the  states  prevented  the  work  from  being 

winter  months,  the  shoal  and  shifting  chan-  any  farther.    The  portions  thus  far  cou 

nel  in  the  wide  stretch  between  Pressburg  and  opened  up  the  whole  interior  of  the  '. 

Gdnyd,  and  the  rapids  of  the  Iron  Gat^  de-  Peninsula  to  British  commerce,  while  A 

prive  the  Danube  of  value  as  an  outlet  for  Aus-  Hungary  derived  no  benefit  from  theuL 

trian  commerce.    Before  the  improvement  of  the  Porte  showed  an  inclination  to  co 

the  mouth,  Austrian  merchants  monopolized  the  conn^tion  with  the  Austrian  railn 

the  markets  of  the  lower  valley.    Since  British  was  persuaded  to  divert  the  line  for  su 

and  French  vessels  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  strategical  reasons,  and  adopt  the  pro, 

river,  the  Austrians  have  been  driven  step  a  difficult  mountain   railway  from  So| 

by  step  from  this  profitable  field.    In  the  sea-  Uskub.    The  Hungarians  were  strong 

traffic  Austria  has  lost  ground  in  the  same  pro-  posed  to  the  Hirsch  project,  desiring  tt 

portion.    The  overland  exports  to  Turkey,  in-  connection  with  the  Continental  system 

eluding  Servia  and  Roumania,  increased  only  be  through   Hungary,  and    the  Govei 

16,000,000  fiorins  in  the  sixteen  years  from  went  so  far  as  to  make  surveys  for  a 

1864  to  1880.    Of  the  imports  of  all  Turkish  line  from  Pesth  through  Semlin  and  B^ 

ports  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1872,  £ng-  to  Nish.    The  territorial  changes  cons 
land  furnished  48  per  cent.,  France  15  per*  upon    the  Rnsso-Turkish  War  increas 

cent.,  Germany  7i  per  cent.,  and  Austria  not  divided    interests   and    strategical    qu< 

7  per  cent.    In  the  tea  years  between  1867  The  Berlin  Congress,  instead  of  decidi 

and  1877  the  trade  with  Turkey  showed  a  rapid  question  of  the  railroads,  left  it  in  an 

decline.    In  the  former  year  18*8  per  cent,  of  hopeless  tangle  by  referring  it  to  the 

the  import,  and  22*1  per  cent,  of  the  export  renee  d  qvxitrey  making  it  depend  up< 

trade  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  with  Tur-  mutual  agreement  of  Austria  •  Hungar 

key;   but  in  1876  the  proportions  were  11*6  Porte,   Servia,   and    Bulgaria.     The  1 

and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  tran-  Servian  railroad  convention  was  conck 

sit  trade  declined  80  per  ceut     The  Austrian  early  as  April  9,  1880.     In  this,  Servia 

tonnage  on  the  lower  Danube  declined  from  itself  to  construct  within  three  years 

86,000  in  1879  to  60,000  in  1881,  while  the  road  connecting  with  the  Pestli-Seml 

British  increased  from  136,000  to  882,000.    Of  and  running  from  the  Hungarian  boi 

the  tonnage  which  passed  through  the  Sulina  near  Belgrade  up  the  Marava  valley  tc 

mouth  in  1872,  80  per  cent,  was  British  and  11  and  there  dividing  so  as  to  connect  wi 

per  cent.  Austrian;  while  in  1881,  68  percent  Turkish  railroads  by  two  branches,  on 

was  British  and  6  per  cent.  Austrian.  ning  to  the  Bulgarian  boundary  towar 

The  long-projected  railroad  connection  witb  lova,  where  it  would  join  the  Constant 

Turkey  was  expected  to  give  Austria  the  op-  line,  and  the  other  to  the  Turkish  boi 

portunity  to  regain  the  position  which  was  to  meet  an  extension  of  the  Salonica- 

lost  through  the  errors  of  her  diplomatists  and  vitza  railroad.    The  work  was  not  con 

the  incapacity  of  her  merchants.     In   1869,  at  the  term  agreed  upon,  June  8,  1888, 

Baron  Hirsch,  the  famous  Austrian  railroad  it  yet  decided  where  the  junctions  wi 

financier,    undertook    to    construct    for    the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  railroads  are 

Turkish  Government  a  line  of  railroad  which  The  Conference  d  quatre,  at  its  sittings  i 

should  extend  through  the  length  of  Turkey  and  1882,  debated  fruitlessly  the  questi 

and  connect  under  the  most  favorable  condi-  the  international  postal  and  telegraph  se 

tions  with  the  Austrian  net-work.    The  con-  tarifi*  regulations,  etc.    A  note  commui 

cessions  provided  for  a  railroad  from  Con-  to  the  Turkish  Government  by  the  Ai 

stantinople  via  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis,  embassador  in  the  early  part  of  1888, 

through  Bosnia  to  the  Save,  where  it  would  plains  of  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the 

connect  with  the  Southern  railroad  of  Austria,  ions  of  the  Con/erence  d  quatre,  and  n 

Branch  roa^ls  were  to  connect  the  trunk-line  the  extensions  to  connect  with  the  S 

with  Salonica,  Dedeagatch,  and  Shumla.    The  and  Bulgarian  roads.     It  declared  th 

Constantinople  end  was  built  to  beyond  Philip-  Porte  had  not  yet  determined  the  roi 

popolis,  the  Salonica  branch  constructed,  and  which  the  Yamboli  line  was  to  reach  tb 

the  Novi-Banjaluka  section  finished,  by  1872.  garian  railroad  at  Shumla,  and  neither  f 

A  convention  was  concluded  for  the  continu-  ed  nor  rejected  the  Servian  proposal 

ation  of  the  east  end  from  Bellova  to  Sophia  Yranja  route  for  the  connection  of  the  I 

and  Nish,  and  the  extension  of  the  Salonica  ca-Uskub  road  with  the  Servian  system 
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Te  is  the  Pristina  route,  hj  which  the  law  enacted  in  1882  to  all  male  persons  pajing 
Xion  flJreadj  constnioted  to  Mitrovitza  five  florins  in  direct  taxes.  The  ProTincitd 
9  utilized.  The  Aastrians  were  desir-  Diets  are  composed  as  follows :  1,  the  archbish- 
t  the  connection  with  the  Salonica  ops  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
.old  be  taken  in  band  first,  instead  of  Oriental  Greek  Chnrches  and  the  chancellors 
insion  of  the  Tamboli  branch  into  of  the  universities;  2,  representatives  of  the 
,  which  latter  would  serve  Roumanian  landed  aristocracy,  elected  by  all  proprietors 
ssian  interests  and  promote  British  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  100  florins;  3, 
han  Austrian  commerce.  The  passage  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  all  the 
ailroads  through  Hungary,  Servia,  and  burgesses ;  4,  representatives  of  chambers  of 
,  instead  of  directly  from  Austria  commerce  and  trade-guilds ;  5,  representatives 
Qto  Turkey,  deprived  them  of  many  of  rural  communes  elected  indirectly  through 
zpected  advantages  to  Austrian  com-  electoral  colleges.  The  provinces  are  seven- 
ad  industry,,  while  favoring  the  rival  teen  in  number:  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Aus- 
an  interests.  The  protracted  discus-  tria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Tyrol,  Yorarlberg,  Bohe- 
the  Con/erenee  d  quatre  led  at  last  to  mia,  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Garinthia,  Oarniola, 
>tion  of  a  railroad  convention  which  Bukovina,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Gorizia,  Istria,  and 
led  May  0,  1888.    The  route  agreed  Trieste. 

'  the  line  which  will  connect  Vienna  The  Reichsrath  has  power  to  legislate  on 

»nstantinople,  passes  through  Semliu,  matters  of  customs,  trade  and  commerce,  bank- 

),  Nish,  Pirot,  Garibrod,  Sophia,  Ba-  ing,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railroads,  subject  to 

id  Bellova,  to  Sarembey,  the  present  royal  approval,  to  scrutinize  the  public  accounts 

I  of  the  railroad  from  Constantinople,  and  discuss  all  bills  of  taxation  and  expendi- 

i  from  Salonica  is  to  join  the  Servian  ture,  and  to  ratify  all  legislation  relating  to 

from  Belgrade  to  Yranja,  by  means  military  service.      Members  of   both  houses 

road  to  be  constructsd  from  the  latter  have  the  right  of  initiative.     The  presiding 

a  point  on  the  Salonica  railroad  in  officers  in  both  bodies  are  nominated  by  the 

hborhood  of  Pristina,  or  wherever  the  Emperor.    The  Reichsrath  must  be  convened 

indicate  the  most  favorable  route,  the  annually,  and,  in  case  of  dissolution,  new  elec- 

*  junction  to  be  settled  upon  by  the  tions  must  take  place  within  six  months.    The 

ithin  a  year.    The  15th  of  October,  Provincial  Diets  legislate  on  matters  of  local 

set  as  the  term  at  which  both  lines  administration  and  taxation,  particularly  agra- 

completed.    The  gauge  is  to  be  the  rian  regulations,  public  works,   the  church, 

that  of  the  Austrian  railroads,  the  schools,  and  public  charity, 

f stem  and  other  modes  of  operation  The  Cabinet  is  composed  as  follows :  Presi- 

follow  those  of  Austria,   and   in  the  dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

arrangements  every  facility  is  given  rior,  Count  Eduard  Taafe,  bom  in  1883,  who 

lerce  and  travel.    The  tariffs  per  kilo-  held  the  same  portfolio  in  a  former  ministry, 

re  to  be  identical  in   the  countries  1867-^70,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  pres- 

which  the  roads  pass.    At  least  one  ent  Cabinet  Aug.  19,  1879;  Minister  of  Public 

daily  is  to  run  in  each  direction  be-  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Baron  S. 

ienna  and  Pesth  and  Constantinople,  Courad  DTybesfeld,  appointed  Feb.  17,  1880; 

ma  and  Pesth  and  Salonica,  at  a  speea  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dun^ewski,  ap- 

St  35  kilometres  (22  miles)  an  hour.  pointed  June  26,  1880 ;   Minister  of  Agricul- 

. — Austria  proper,  or  Cisleithania,  has  ture.  Count  Julius  Falkenhayn,  appointed  Aug. 

verned  since  the  recognition  of  Hun-  19,  1879  ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National 

idependence  by  a  twofold  Legislature,  Economy,  Baron  F.  Pino  von  Friedenthal,  ap- 

,  body,  called  the  Reichsrath,  and  local  pointed  Jan.  14,  1881 ;   Minister  of  National 

es,  or  Provincial  Diets,  for  the  indi:  Defense,  Maj.-Gen.  Count  S.  von  Welsersheirab, 

trovinces.    The  Reichsrath  consists  of  appointed  June  25,  1880 ;  Minister  of  Justice, 

r  house,  or  House  of  Lords,  and  a  low-  A.  Prazak,  appointed  Jan.  14, 1881 ;  Minister 

2,  or  House  of  Deputies.    The  House  without  Portiolio,F.  Ziemialkowski,  appointed 

9  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  Aug.  12,  1879. 

yaL.  14  in  number  in  1882 ;  the  terri-  Politiciil  Ghrtnide. — The  Czechs,  whose  posi- 

»bility,  numbering  53  ;  tlie  archbishops  tibn  was  strengthened  by  the  Bohemian  elec- 

bishops  of  princely  rank  (7) ;  and  life-  tions  of  1888,  continued  to  press  their  victory 

s  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  distin-  over  the  German  party,  which  showed  a  still 

merit  and  ability,  in  number  105.    The  more  bitter  and  irreconcilable  spirit.     Pro- 

Lnetenhaus,  or  House  of  Deputies,  con-  vision  was  made  for  the  establisliment  of  a 

der  the  electoral  law  of  1873,  of  353  Czechish  medical  faculty  in  the  University  of 

9  elected  by  four  diflerent  constitu-  Prague.    Although  the  Czechs  and  Slovenes 

1,  the  people  of  the  rural  districts;  2,  elected  representatives  to  the  Reichsrath  who 

;>le  of  the  towns ;  3,  the  chambers  of  for    four  years  have  dictated  radical  changes 

se  in  the  large  towns;   4,  the  large  in  the  laws  of  the  empire  for  the  benefit  of 

roprietors.*    The  franchise  in  the  popu-  their    races,    yet   the    provincial    legislation 

LD  constituencies  was  extended   by  a  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  old  German 
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niajority.  finally,  the  ministry  gare  heed  for  a  year  or  two  past  it  has  seen  evidences  of 
to  the  frequent  memorials  from  Bohemia  and  a  wide-spread  socialistic  propaganda,  and  hai 
Carniola,  and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  been  startled  by  eccentric  crimes  committed 
Diets  of  those  provinces,  in  which  an  over-  by  revolutionary  desperadoes,  by  riotous  deni- 
whelming  minority  of  Autonomistic  candidates  onstrations  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  and  bj 
were  returned.  In  Galicia  the  Ruthenians  murderous  encounters  between  the  police  and 
have  the  same  complaiuts  to  make  against  the  socialists.  In  November,  1882,  the  breaking 
Poles  which  the  latter  and  the  other  Slavs  for-  up  by  the  police  of  a  shoemakers*  trades-union 
merly  made  against  the  Germans.  To  them  was  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  Vienna,  in  which 
alone  of  all  the  Slav  races  the  triumph  of  the  the  cavalry  were  called  out,  and  charged  on 
federalistic  principle  signifies  the  extirpation  the  mob.  The  following  month  there  was  t 
of  their  national  characteristics.  They  are  monster  trial  of  socialists  in  Prague,  which  re- 
about  equal  in  number  with  the  Poles,  but  form  suited  in  the  conviction  of  forty-five  persons, 
the  poorer  and  politically  weaker  class.  They  Another  band,  twenty-nine  in  number,  were 
formerly  voted  with  the  German  Centralistio  brought  to  trial  at  Vienna  in  March,  ]888.  To 
party,  and  looked  to  it  for  protection,  but,  los-  some  of  these  a  singular  crime  was  brought 
ing  hope  of  relief  from  that  quarter,  are  gradu-  home.  They  had  murdered  and  robbed  a  shoe- 
ally  abandoning  their  opposition,  relying  on  maker  in  July,  1882,  in  order  to  obtain  monej 
the  hope  that  the  combination  of  parties  which  to  spread  the  inflammatory  teachings  of  Jobann 
has  saved  from  extinction  all  the  other  nation-  Most^s  *^  Freiheit.*'  All  the  prisoners  except 
alities  will  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  help  the  two  implicated  in  the  crime  were  acquitted, 
crush  out  theirs.  Fn  the  elections  of  1888  the  because  there  is  no  law  against  socialism  in 
Polish  Federalistic  party  carried  everything  Austria,  and  convictions  can  only  be  pro- 
before  them.  A  sign  that  the  Germans  will  nouncea  for  high  treason  or  disturbance  of  the 
soon  abandon  their  efforts  to  recover  the  domi-  public  peace.  A  general  strike  of  the  bakers 
nant  position  which  enabled  them  to  impose  in  Vienna  caused  ^me  excitement  and  mnch 
German  civilization  upon  the  unwilling  Slavs  inconvenience,  until  the  Government  came  to 
by  political  means,  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  a  the  relief  of  the  public  and  crushed  the  strike 
German  national  spirit  manifested  in  demands  by  supplying  the  city  with  bread  made  by  the 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  German  communi-  army  bakers.  On  December  16th  a  commissary 
ties  of  Austria  which  are  in  danger  of  being  of  police  who  had  attended  socialistic  gather- 
ingulfed  in  the  *^  Slavic  deluge."  Many  of  the  ings,  in  conformity  with  a  law  requiring  all 
Jews  in  Austria,  who  formerly  counted  them-  meetings,  however  private,  to  be  held  under 
selves  as  Germans,  have  turned  with  the  popu-  police  supervision,  was  murdered  in  a  suborb 
lar  current,  and  adopted  other  nationalities,  of  Vienna. 

The  Germans  also  begin  to  show  the  same  fa-  The  socialistic  ferment,  which  has  penetrated 

cility  as  in  other  countries  to  merge  their  na-  into  Austria,  has  stimulated  politicians  to  pro- 

tionality,  now  that  it  secures  them  no  advan-  pose  remedial  measures.    The  Government  in- 

tage,  in  that  of  alien  races.  troduced  into  the  Reichsrath,  in  the  season 

As  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania  complain  of  which  opened  Dec.  5,  1882,  a  trade-regulation 
Magyar  oppression,  the  German  party  in  Bo-  act,  an  employers'  liability  act,  and  a  project 
hemia  anticipate  similar  grievances,  and  have  for  accident  insurance.  Even  the  Left  sacri- 
broached  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  ficcd  the  principle  of  non-interference  so  far 
province  into  separate  German  and  Czechish  as  to  accept  the  trade  act  with  its  provisions 
administrative  districts.  These  incidents  of  for  compulsory  benefit  associations.  Another 
the  race  struggle  are  but  superficial  manifesta-  law  intended  to  counteract  the  unrestricted 
tions.  The  preponderance  of  German  thought  supremacy  of  capital,  which  was  passed,  inl- 
and the  spread  of  German  influence  through  poses  limitations  on  joint -stock  companies, 
commercial,  political,  and  intellectual  channels  The  Liberals,  who  here  as  in  Germany  hafe 
still  continues  in  Austrian  lands  and  extends  been  accused  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
through  southeastern  Europe,  although  Magyar  the  humble  classes,  brought  forward  a  scheme 
and  Slav  politicians  attempt  to  revive  the  in-  which  embraced  industrial,  agrarian,  and  poo^ 
fiuence  of  French  ideas,  and  during  the  year  law  reforms.  They  proposed  to  establish  rick- 
gave  expression  to  this  sentiment  in  frequei^  funds,  accident  insurance,  and  superannuation 
newspaper  articles  and  a  number  of  political  pensions  for  industrial  operatives  atthe  sole  cost 
manifestoes.  The  combination  of  Czechs,  of  employers.  The  poor  laws  they  wished  to 
Poles,  and  Conservatives,  which  has  carried  amend  so  as  to  enlarge  the  districts  or  facilitate 
through  the  federalistic  policy,  obtained  in  the  acquirement  of  a  domicile,  as  now  relief  to 
1883  for  the  first  time  a  majority  in  the  Aus-  the  sick  or  hungry  is  often  refused  on  acconnt 
trian  Delegation,  which,  according  to  the  usual  of  non-residence,  and  in  some  cases  persons  are 
custom,  is  not  elected  by  the  whole  House,  but  sent  away  from  cities  where  there  are  hospitals 
by  the  deputations  of  the  several  provinces,  to  to  carry  contagions  diseases  into  their  rural 
each  of  which  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  the  parishes.  The  agrarian  question  is  one  of  great 
Delegation  are  allotted.  moment  and  difficulty  in   Austria,  but  is  not 

Sodallsm. — Austria  has  hitherto  prided  itself  likely  to  find  the  same  reconstructive  disposi- 

on  its  freedom  from  sodsJistio  agitation.    But  tion  on  the  part  of  the  mling  factions  as  the 
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between   capital    and   labor,  for  it  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Koloman  Tisza ;  Min- 

e  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  Dr* 

rs.    The  class  of  cottagers  who  are  August  de  Trefort,  appointed  Feb.  26,  1877 ; 

its  and  halt  laborers,  and  who  have  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Theodor  Pauler,  ap- 

abject  proletarianism,  is  increasing,  pointed  Dec.  6, 1878 ;  Minister  of  Public  Works 

r  useless  parcels  of  ground  are  ever  and  Oommunications,  Baron  de  Kemeny,  ap- 

;hey  do  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  pointed  Oct.  14, 1882 ;  Minister  of  Agricalture, 

g  class,  which  is  too  poor  to  acquire  Industry,  and  Gomroerce,  Count  Szechenyi,  ap- 

are  added    to  the  estates  of  great  pointed  Oct  14,  1882;   Minister  for  Croatia 

re  or  the  conntry-seats  of  city  resi-  and  Slavonia,  Count  de  Bedekovich,  appointed 

[ie   effect  of   overgrown  estates,  a  Feb.  26,  1877. 

dependent   proletariat,  and   taxes       Political  duwidet — One  of  the  first  acts  of 

r  heavily  upon  the  small  farmers,  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  which  met  in  Octo- 

ready  handicapped  by  an  uncertain  ber,  1882,  was  to  remove  from  the  committee 

i  a  dearth  of  credit  facilities,  is  to  of  education  the  elements  that  opposed  making 

negligent  methods  and  a  stationary  the  Magyar  tongue  the  national  language  of 

lich  leave  Austria  ill  prepared  to  instruction.    The  chief  contest  was  over  the 

tress  of  American  competition.  classical  and  scientific  intermediate  schools  of 

in. — An  amendment  of  the  school  Transylvania,  and  the  educational  supervision 

carried  in    the    Reichsrath,  which  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  that  province. 

le  alterations  in  the  system  of  ele-  The  bill,  elaborated  in  the  committee,  and  car- 

fltrnction  of  a  reactionary  character,  ried  March  17th  by  a  large  majority,  prepares 

3  views  of  the  clerical  and  feudal-  the  way  for  the  substitution  of  Hungarian  for 

Its  in  the  m^ority  of  the  House  of  German  in  these  schools,  and  Roumanian  for 

The  number  of  days  of  obligatory  the  intermediate  schools  in  which  Roumanian 

can  be  greatly  reduced  at  the  re-  is  the  language  of  instruction.    It  requires  all 

commune.    Religious  instruction  is  candidates  for  teachers*  positions  in  the  inter- 

>re  important  branch,  and  is  to  be  mediate  schools  of  the  monarchy  to  submit  to 

1  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  a  com-  a  government  examination  conducted  in  the 

e  Poles,  who,  because  they  hold  the  Magyar  tongue.    Three  of  the  four  years  of 

power  in  the  Reichsrath,  can  usually  preparatory  study  may  be  passed  in  foreign 

ir  will  on  the  €k)vemment,  secured  universities,  but  the  final  examination  must  be 

;ion  of  Oalicia  from  the  provisions  passed  in  a  Hungarian  university,  and  requires 

school  ordinance.  a  literary  training  in  the  national  language. 
—The  kingdom  of  Hungary  possess-  The  Rltul  Harder  Case* — ^A  criminal  trial  which 
»nt  constitution,  consisting  of  funda-  was  held  in  June  shows  that  the  antipathy 
;utes  enacted  at  various  dates  since  against  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe,  tiiough 
Aion  of  the  kingdom  in  the  ninth  springing  from  economical  motives,  contains 
riie  Constitution  was  abrogated  after  an  element  of  superstitious  hatred  known  else- 
m  of  1848,  restored  in  1860,  and  ex-  where  only  from  the  legends  of  the  middle 
ts  ancient  limits  in  1867,  when  the  ages.  In  the  \illage  of  Tisza-Eszlar,  a  Chris- 
tdependence  of  Hungary  was  finally  tian  girl,  named  Esther  Solymossy,  suddenly 
led.  The  Hungarian  Diet  consists  of  disappeared  in  the  spring  of  1882.  The  rumor 
thamber,  called  the  House  of  Mag-  was  started  that  the  Hebrews  of  the  village 
a  lower,  called  the  House  of  Repre-  had  murdered  her  to  obtain  the  blood  of  a 
The  House  of  M*ignates  was  com-  Christian  virgin,  which,  according  to  the  an- 
SS2  of  2  royal  princes,  50  archbish-  cient  fable,  they  mix  in  their  Passover  cakes, 
[shops  of  the  Koman  Catholic  and  A  malicious  petty  magistrate,  Bary,  who  had 
irches,  672  peers  and  dignitaries  of  charge  of  the  preliminary  examination,  infln- 
md  Transylvania,  5  regalists  from  enced  or  suborned  a  Jewish  boy,  named  Mo- 
lia,  and  2  deputies  of  Croatia — in  all,  ritz  Scharf,  to  accuse  Salomon  Schwartz,  and 
ers.  The  House  of  Representatives,  some  other  Jewish  butchers,  of  cutting  her 
eotly  by  all  citizens  who  pay  eight  throat,  and  a  number  of  others,  among  them 
Irect  tfi^es,  consisted  in  1882  of  834  his  own  father,  of  being  witnes«>es  and  accom- 
"oin  Hungarian  districts  and  towns,  plices  in  the  crime.  The  girl  had  been  sent  to  a 
ansyivania,  84  delegates  from  Croa-  neighboring  village  to  purchase  dye.  The  last 
from  Fiume.  that  was  seen  of  her  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
;utive  power  is  exercised  by  a  respon-  synagogue  on  her  return.  The  Jews  were  in 
try,  composed  as  follows :  President  the  temple  that  morning  trying  candidates  for 
ncil,  Roloman  Tisza  de  Boros-Yend,  the  office  of  butcher  to  the  congregation.  Mo- 
reen chief  minister  since  Feb.  25,  ritz  Scharf  testified  that  he  saw  the  murder 
ister  of  Finance,  Count  Gyula  Sza-  through  thekey-hole  of  theentrance-door.  Two 
inted  Dec.  6,  1878 ;  Minister  of  Na-  women  declared  that  they  heard  cries  and  sobs, 
nse,  Count  Gedeon  Raday,  appointed  On  this  evidence  the  accused  were  brought  to 
182 ;  Minister  ad  latus  to  the  King,  trial.  The  body  of  a  drowned  girl  was  found 
I  d'Orczy,  appointed  Aug.  12, 1879 ;  in  the  river  Theiss  three  months  after  Esther 
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Soljmossy^s  disappearance.    It  was  clad  in  ber  were  removed.    The  public  -  bouses  tl 

garments,  and  was  recognized  as  her  remains  out  the  coaDtry  are    kept    by  Jews, 

by  ber  father  and  others ;  hot  her  mother,  combine  with  their  trade  that  of  the  i 

pastor,  school-teacher,  and  numerous  acquaint-  lender,   and  with  other  usurers,   all  t 

ances  denied  the  identity.    A  commission  of  Hebrew  race,  keep  the  peasantry  in  a 

medical  experts  reported  that  it  was  the  corpse  tion  of  economical  subjection.    The  G 

of  an  older  person  than  Esther,  and  of  one  not  ment  brought  in  bills  designed  to  abf 

accustomed  to  hard  labor.    A  second  commis-  evils,  one  of  which  deprives  wine  and 

sion,  composed  of  university  professors,  found  sellers  of  legal  remedies  for  the  collec 

that  the  marks  of  physical  development  did  debts  for  drink,  and  another  is  a  usni 

not  indicate  an   age  of  more  than  fourteen  with  severe  penalties  and  elaborate  safej 
years.    The  evidence  of  the  body,  the  modifi-        Tlie  CrtatlaB  TrtiMo. — The  Hungarian 

cation  ofthe  statements  of  neighbors  who  heard  have  observed  with  a  feeling  of  indif 

cries,  and  the  confused  and  contradictory  tes-  if  not  with  sympathy  the  victories  ( 

timony  of  the  Hebrew  boy  under  cross-exami-  Czechs  over  the  German  Centralists,  a 

nation,  would  have  abundantly  exculpated  the  federalistic  movement  among  the  oth( 

prisoners  if  additional  suborned  testimony  bad  nationalities  in  Austria,   were  confroi 

not  strengthened  the  theory  that  the  corpse  1883  with  a  Slavic  question  of  their  ow: 

was  a  spurious  one  placed  in  the  river  by  mem-  results  of  the  Russian  War,  and  the  pro\ 

bers  of  the  Jewish  congregation  to  defeat  the  occupation  of   Bosnia  by  Austria,  w< 

evidence  against  the  accused.     Two  Jewish  aronse  in  Servia  the  ambition  of  uniti 

raftsmen   confessed  that  they  had  been  em-  Serbic  race  into  one  kingdom:   then, 

ployed  to  convey  the  dead  body  and  deposit  Austria  was  not  likely  to  relinquish  tin 

it  in  the  water  where  it  was  found.    The  pub-  pied  provinces,  to  excite  hopes  in  Mont 

lie  prosecutor,  Szeyffert,  declared  in  taking  the  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  great  Serbic 

case  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  ritual  mur-  under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  and,  n 

der,  and  only  took  part  in  order  to  have  the  stirring  with  similar  aspirations  the  pe 

evidence  sitled  and  the  truth  brought  out.   Be-  tionality  of  the  Croats.    The  Great  Ci 

yond  this  the  Government  did  not  intervene  in  idea  looks  to  the  creation  of  a  third  n 

the  proceedings.    The  prosecution  was   con-  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  a  South  Slav  mo; 

ducte<l  by  lawyers  retained  by  anti-Semitic  par-  with  its  capital  at  Agram.    The  Croat 

tisans.     The  trial  was  interrupted  by  exhibi-  certain  grounds  for  considering  themsel 

tions  of  popular  passion,  and  an  anti-Semitic  fittest  instrument  for  the  mission  of  1 

outbreak  was  feared.     The  tritd  ended  in  the  among  the  South  Slavs.    Their  fidelil 

acquittal  of  the  ten  prisoners.    The  effect  was  attachment  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  a 

eventually  to  confine  the  anti-Semitic  move-  verbial.    They  claim  to  have  been  oi 

ment  in  Hungary  more  within  logical  bounds,  assistance  in  rescuing  the  dynasty  in  tl 

The  excitement  continued,  however,  for  some  flict  with  the  rebel  Magyars  in  1848. 

time  after  the  trial,  and  in  various  places  in  then  the  Croats  have  progressed  in  intel 

North  Hunjfaryoutbursts  of  fanaticism  occurred,  and  culture  as  much  as  or  more  than  th 

At  Tisza-Eszlar  there  were  incendiary  fires,  yars.     The  development  is  in  the  dii 

At  Presburg,  riots,  like  those  of  the  preceding  which  was  given   it  under  German  < 

year,  required  the  services  of  the  military  to  before  their  incorporation,  sorely  againc 

suppress.    The  Scharf  family  were  mobbed  out  inclination  but  in  obedience  to  the  will 

of  Pesth,  and  their  advocate.  Dr.  E6tv5s,  was  monarch,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 

the  object  of  angry  demonstrations  at  Nyiregy-  have  not  been  treated  with  oppression 

baza.    At  Zala  Egersseg,  in  Western  Hungary,  Hnngnrian  Government,  but  have  bee 

serious  riots,  in  which  the  neighboring  peas-  mitted  to  retain  their  old  laws  as  U 

antry  took  a  prominent  part,  began  Aug.  28d,  inheritance,   and  the  election  of  magii 

and  lasted  several  days.    The  garrison  of  the  They  are  not  fairly  represented  in  tb« 

town  were  unable  to  preserve  order  or  to  pre-  garian  House  of  Magnates,  owing  to  th( 

vent  the  mob  from  sacking  the  Jewish  quar-  electoral  system  which  denies  to  the  G< 

ter.     In  a  riot  at  Szegitvar,  Sept.  2d,  artisans  their  just  quota  of  representatives  in  tl 

broke  into  and  wrecked  the  stores  of  Jewish  leithan  legislative  bodies.    The  Croatian 

shopkeepers,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  po-  ties  in  the  lower  house  have,  however,  ex< 

lice,  but  not  cowed  until  the  arrival  of  troops,  an   influence  on  the  Hungarian  Govei 

The    Hungarian    Government    maintained  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  imp( 

throughout  the  anti-Jewish  agitation  a  firm  of  their  province,  because  they  have  ; 

attitude,  and  not  only  employed  every  means  voted  with  the  ministry,  and  on  severs 

to  quell  disorder,  but  gave  no  countenance  sions  when  the  opposition  was  strong 

to  the  popular   demands  for    the  repeal  of  vote  saved  the  Government  from  defeat 

Jewish  emancipation  or  any  class  legislation  incorporation  of  the  Military  Frontier, 

directed  against  the  Jews.    Yet  Minister  Tisza  operation  was  completed  in  1882  and 

acknowledged  that  there  was  a  Jewish  ques-  increased  the  importance  of  the  proving 

tion  of  an  economical  nature,  and  that  the  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement  for  th< 

evils  would  not  cease  until  the  social  causes  of    the  districts  inhabited  by  Serviai 
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tsL  in  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  Istria,  Carniola,  berg  was  selected  for  this  service.     In  the  Za- 

Uarinthia,  with  Croatia  and  the  Military  gorien  district,  encounters  took  place  between 

tier,  to  form  a  Croatian  kingdom  ander  tbemilitary  and  the  rioters,  and  the  troops  were 

iastrian   crown,   to  which    Bosnia  and  repelled  at  Krapina,  Toplitz,  and  8opo.    The 

3goyina  coald  be  added,  with  the  expec-  commissioner    i^tsned  a  proclamation   stating 

I  that  the  other  Balkan  lands  inhabited  that  the  bilingual  official  notices  would  be  con- 

e  Serbic  race  would  gravitate  toward  this  tinned,  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  political 

state  in  the  f  utnre  permutations  of  the  questions  were  not  to  be  settled  by  street  riots, 

m  question.     The  Servians  of  Croatia  The  escutcheons  were  replaced  on  the  govern- 

the  Austrian  provinces,  who  differ  from  ment  buildings  at  Agrani  on  the  7th  of  Sep^ 

Croats,   not  in  language  or  race,  but  in  tember,  and  on  the  following  day  occurred 

on  and  political  tendencies,  were  strong-  another  riot.     The  economic  distress  of  the 

posed  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia.    They  people  made  them  more  susceptible  to  the  en- 

athize  with  the  idea  of  a  Great  Servia.  ticements  of  agitators,  and  complicated   the 

August  began  a  series  of  violent  Croatian  movement   with    socidistic    and   anti-Semitic 

nstrations  in  A  gram  and  different  parts  demonstrations.    The  men  at  the  head  of  the 

B  country.     The  first  act  was  the  tearing  Imperial  and  Hungarian  governments  were  not 

of  the  Hungarian  arms  from  the  door  inclined  to  proceed  to  extremes,  and  the  troops 
i  Finance  Office  in  the  capital.  These  es-  used  great  jforbearance.  The  suspension  of  ex- 
eons  with  bilingual  inscriptions  had  re-  ecutions  for  the  collection  of  taxes  caused  a  par- 
r  been  put  up — an  act  which  was  sus-  tial  subsidence  of  the  agitation, 
d  of  being  the  commencement  of  a  policy  After  Agram  was  tranquillized,  an  insurrec- 
le  snppression  of  the  Croatian  language  tion  broke  out  in  the  Military  Frontier,  whicli, 
institutions.  Magyar  inscriptions  and  like  the  one  in  Zagorie,  was  of  an  agrarian  na- 
weredestroyeil  by  rioters  in  all  the  towns,  ture.  At  Farkasevinez  an  anti-Magyar  riot 
oilitary  were  called  into  requisition,  and,  occurred  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  ten 
isequence,  the  disturbances  became  more  peasants  were  killed  by  the  soldiery-  Persons 
It.  Some  districts  were  placed  under  concerned  in  the  riots  at  Agram  were  brought 
al  law.  In  Maria  Bistrica,  in  a  collision  to  trial  and,  September  30th,  sentenced  to  short 
)en  gendarmes  and  Croat  peasants,  sev-  terms  of  imprisonment.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
ioters  were  killed.  The  Ban  of  Croatia,  Hungarian  House  of  Deputies  on  the  1st  of 
i  Prejacsevich,  who  had  not  been  a  pop-  October,  the  Croatian  deputies  refused  to  take 
dministrator,  showed  sympathy  with  the  part  in  the  proceedings  pending  the  settlement 
ment  and  declined  to  replace  the  Hun-  of  the  question  of  the  escutcheons.  They  for- 
)  arms  with  the  obnoxious  Magyar  in-  mulated  the  national  demands,  which  embraced 
ion  on  the  front  of  the  government  the  restitution  of  the  escutcheons  with  Croa- 
ngs.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  tian  legends  only,  the  recall  of  the  royal  com- 
Lsequence,  and  now  received  popular  ova-  missioner  and  tlie  appointment  of  a  Ban,  the 
as  a  great  patriot.  There  were  signs  of  establishment  of  constitutional  government, 
avic  ferment  in  the  neighboring  Austrian  the  convocation  of  the  Croatian  Diet,  and  the 
ices.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  Baron  immediate  discussion  of  the  compromise  law 
ovich  created  an  uproar  in  Dalmatia  by  under  which  Croatia  was  attached  to  Hun- 
Dg  the  official  communications  between  gary.  The  Premier  announced  a  policy  of  con- 
ervants  to  be  made  in  German.  By  an  ciliation  and  of  willingness  to  discuss  and  rem- 
f  the  Reichsrath  this  order  was  subse-  edy  any  grievances.  The  complaints  of  unfair 
ly  rescinded.  In  Darenzo,  where  the  taxation  were  shown  to  be  groundless  as  far  as 
a  Provincial  Diet  meets,  a  Croat  depu-  the  Central  Government  was  concerned,  but  not 
de  an  attempt  to  debate  in  his  national  as  regards  the  local  authorities.  Peculations 
e  instead  of  in  Italian,  which  is  the  official  of  the  magistrates  of  their  own  appointment 
age.  The  Dalmatian  deputies  obtained  aggravate  the  burden  of  taxes.  All  intentions 
nactment  by  the  Reichsrath  of  a  law  di-  of  suppressing  the  language,  nationality,  or  an- 
e  judicial  proceedings  in  their  province  tonomic  rights  of  Cri)atia  were  disclaimed, 
held  in  the  Servian  or  Croatian  dialects,  After  a  spirited  debate,  the  Parliament  ap« 
d  of  in  Italian.  The  troubles  in  Croatia  proved  the  proposal  of  the  ministry  to  replace 
ed  the  magnitude  of  an  insurrection.  The  the  demolished  escutcheons  without  any  in- 
ror  did  not  nominate  a  Ban  to  succeed  scriptions,  letting  those  remain  which  bore 
t  Prejacsevich,  but  appointed  a  royal  Croatian  inscriptions.  The  royal  arms  were 
lissioner  with  extraordinary  powers  to  accordingly  erected  on  the  16th  of  October, 
« civil  order.  The  Minister  for  Croatia,  after  the  disturbances  were  over,  without 
covich,  resigned  his  portfolio.    Gen.  Ram-  either  Magyar  or  Croatian  legends. 
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BiPTISTS»  Tlje  "American  Baptist  Year- 
Book"  for  1883  gives  tables  of  statistics  of 
the  regular  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  summary  of  the  footings  is  as 
follows:  Number  of  associations,  1,167;  of 
ehurcheSy  26^931 ;  of  ordained  ministers,  17,- 
090 ;  of  members,  2,394,742 ;  number  of  addi- 
tions by  baptism  during  1882,  94,680;  number 
of  Sunday-schools,  15,188,  with  130,606  officers 
and  teachers  and  1,065,195  pupils,  and  13,804 
baptisms  in  the  Snnday-schools.  Amount  of 
benevolent  contributions  reported,  $5,219,396. 
Increase  of  members  during  the  year,  58,720. 
The  educational  institutions  of  which  the 
**  Year-Book  **  gives  reports  include  8  theo- 
logical seminaries,  with  45  instructors  and  451 
students;  33  colleges  and  universities,  with 
291  instructors  and  4,177  students;  and  52 
academic  institntions  and  seminaries  for  young 
men  and  young  women,  with  391  instructors 
and  6,554  students. 

The  numerical  summaries  of  the  regular  Bap- 
tists in  ottier  countries  are  as  follow : 


Mamkara. 


Kortb  Americft  (oau»ide  of  the 

United  States) 

Bouth  America  (Brazil) 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australaala 


Total  for  the  world 


ChnrdiM. 

OnbiMd 
mlnirten. 

809 

G9» 

8 

4 

8,108 

2,247 

650 

8-22 

87 

83 

124 

82 

81,812 

20,878 

W,477 

2*^ 

842,240 

58,410 


10,122 
2,905,848 


Whole  number  of  aasoctatlona,  1,268. 

The  number  of  other  Baptist  churches  than 
the  regular  Baptists  in  the  dnited  States  is  as 
follows : 


ADtl-Mlsslon  Baptists  , 

Charchof  Qod 

Free-will  Baptists 

8evontb-dav  Bapthts., 
Htx-prindpfe  Baptists . 


ChnrdiM. 

Mintaton. 

900 

400 

400 

850 

l,4Sft 

1,286 

87 

108 

20 

17 

Mamban. 

40,000 
80,000 
76,706 

8.606 
2,075 


BIMe  CMfcntloik — The  regular  anniversary 
meetings  of  the  Northern  Baptist  benevolent 
societies  of  the  United  States  were  preceded 
by  a  "  Bible  Convention,"  which  was  called  in 
accordance  with  action  taken  by  the  several 
societies  at  their  anniversaries  in  1882,  "to 
consider  and  decide  what  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation ought  to  do  in  reference  to  translations, 
versions,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  all 
lands,  and  through  what  organizations  this  ob- 
ject shall  be  effected."  The  convention  met  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  22d.  The  Hon. 
James  L.  Howard,  of  Connecticut,  presided. 
Resolutions  were  adopted,  as  follow  : 

Wh^reas^  In  the  year  1883,  the  Baptistn  of  America 
resolved  to  give  to  the  heathen  the  pure  Word  of  God 
in  their  own  langiia$rc8,  and  to  fumt'th  their  mission- 
aries with  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  make  their 


translations  as  exact  a  representation  of  the 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  may  he  possible ;  and 

Whereas^  Their  missionary  translators 
structed  to  endeavor  by  earnest  prayer  and 
study  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
text,  and  to  express  that  meaning  as  exact] 
nature  of  the  langna^  into  which  they  tran 
Bible  will  permit ;  therefore, 

JietoheOj  1.  That  this  convention  eames 
firms  these  positions  as  sound  and  obligatory 

2.  That  as  these  principles  are  denned, 
duty  of  American  Baptists  to  circulate  versi* 
upon  these  principles  in  all  languages,  as  fk 
versions  can  be  secured. 

8.  That  as  there  are  differences  of  opinio 
denomination  touching  the  several  versions 
istlng  in  English,  on  the  score  of  fidclitv^  it  is 
of  every  Baptist  to  use  that  version  wmch  h 
mends  its  laithfUlnoss  to  his  conscience  in  1 
of  God. 

4.  That  Tvhile^  in  the  judgment  of  this  coi 
the  work  of  reviision  is  not  yet  completed,  ^ 
oiganization  or  or^nizations  shall  be  desigi 
the  i)rosecution  of  nome  Bible  work  amon^  I 
Baptists  should  now  circulate  the  commomv 
version :  the  new  Revised  Bevision  with  tL 
tions  of  the  American  revisers  incorporate 
text,  and  the  translation  of  the  America 
Union,  according  to  demand,  and  that  all 
especially  designated  for  the  circulation  of  < 
these  should  be  faithfully  appropriated  in 
with  the  wish  of  the  donor. 

Furthermore,  the  convention  expret 
judgment  that  the  Bible  work  of  the  1 
should  be  done  by  the  two  existing  s( 
the  foreign  work  by  the  American 
Missionary  Union,  and  the  domestic  ¥ 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  ^ 
that  the  Missionary  Union  *^  should  mo 
recognize  the  necessity  of  accurate  tra 
and  wide  distribution  of  the  Word  of 
foreign  lands,"  and  should  use  every  c 
enlarge  its  means ;  that  the  Publicatic 
ety  should  establish  a  new  departmeo 
designated  as  the  Bible  Department, 
special  secretary,  to  be  charged  with  t 
of  collecting  and  expending  funds  fo 
Bible  work: 

That  as  a  guaraiitee  that  all  the  chief  vi 
rent  in  our  denomination  shall  be  representc 
conduct  of  our  home  Bible  work,  and  as  a  ] 
for  a  settlement  of  the  questions  which  ha 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  that  ^ 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies  be  i 
to  name  three  persons  to  be  voted  for  as  mai 
the  Publication  Society,  and  that  upon  the 
of  these  persons  as  such  managers,  the  Amei 
Foreign  Bible  Societies  be  requested,  in  th< 
of  Baptist  unity,  to  dissolve  and  thencefoi 
to  exist  as  a  separate  organization ; 

and  thjit  the  Publication  Society  shoul 
lish  such  relations  with  the  American 
Home  Mission  Society  that  the  mission 
the  latter  body  may  co-operate  with  i 
circulation  of  the  Bible. 

The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  8o» 
its  annual  meeting,  May  24th,  detern 
accept  the  advice  of  the  convention, 
make  arrangements  to  disband  as  a  i 
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ition,  and  tarn  over  its  work  to  tbe 
ion  Society  and  the  Missionary  Union. 
3r  societies  concerned  in  the  proposed 
also  resolved  to  accept  the  functions 
a  execution  would  impose  npon  them, 
u  Baptist  UMmarj  Unlaa* — The  annual 

of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
7S3  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
h.  The  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman, 
)resided.  The  receipts  of  the  Union 
year  had  been  $327,800,  and  its  ex- 
es $316,410.      The  condition   of  the 

is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 
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69 
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69 
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1 
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............. 

n  MrwioxA. 
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22,616 

28,0^S 

759 

150 

7 

•  • 

490 

ejbu 

51,570 

total* 

190 

1,864 

1,082 

10.645 

102,145 

wspaper  statement  had  charged  the 
r  of  the  society  with  taking  advan- 
settlements  with  the  missionaries,  of 
rences  in  exchange  in  the  valuation  of 
ind  rupees  at  tlie  expense  of  the  mis- 
)  and  to  the  profit  of  the  treasury, 
rge  was  answered  by  the  chairman  of 
mittee  of  finance,  who,  after  a  special 
tioa  of  tbe  subject  and  of  the  treas- 
ecoonts,  reported  that  "for  tweuty- 
tars  previous  to  1878  the  changing  of 
Qto  rupees  favored  tbe  missionaries  on 
1  by  the  appreciation  of  the  rupee, 
>r  three  years  afterward  the  Union 
>y  tbe  depreciation  of  the  value  of  tbe 
To  remove  all  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
missionaries  in  1879,  the  Union  now 
its  dollars  into  pounds  sterling  and 
o  rupees,  so  that  the  missionaries  now 
the  full  amount  of  their  salary  of 
n  rupees.  All  of  the  gain  during  five 
the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  is  strict- 
inted  for  by  the  treasurer's  report." 
ons  were  adopted  expressing  satisfao- 
h  the  statement,  and  '^  unqualified  con- 
*  in  the  late  treasurer. 
M  Jtaptfit  HaM  MiHl«B  Stdety.— The  an- 
eting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Society  was  held  May  26th.  The  Hon. 
b  Howard  presided.  The  total  receipts 
society  for  tbe  year  had  been  $283,- 
e  permanent  and  trust  funds  held  by  it 
id  to  $497,535;  and  an  indebtedness 
amed  of  $49,967.    Six  hundred  and 


seven  missionaries  had  been  employed,  of  whom 
862  were  laboring  among  American,  100  among 
foreign,  and  37  among  other  populations;  and 
they  had  supplied  1,762  churches  and  out-sta- 
tions. The  fourteen  schools  among  tbe  colored 
people  and  the  Indians,  and  in  Mexico,  em- 
ployed 112  teachei*s,  and  were  attended  by  2,713 
students.  Besides  forty-four  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  the  United  States,  the  society  had 
prosecuted  its  work  in  British  Columbia,  Mani- 
toba, and  Mexico.  Its  work  among  Scandi- 
navians was  conducted  in  nine  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, among  French  in  six  States,  and  among 
Germans  in  seventeen  States  and  Territories ; 
and  missionaries  had  been  appointed  repre- 
senting ten  nationalities  or  people,  viz.,  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
French,  Mexicans,  Indians,  negroes,  and  Chi- 
nese. Tbe  Indian  University,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  was  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  and 
was  attended  by  42  young  men  and  53  young 
women. 

The  Woinan^s  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
had  received  during  the  year  $22,000  in  cash 
and  $4,524  in  goods,  and  had  disbursed  $22,- 
348.  It  had  employed  26  missionaries,  6  mis- 
sionary teachers,  and  10  Bible-women,  who 
were  laboring  among  the  Indians,  the  freed- 
inen,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Mormons. 

AmnkM  Baptist  PiUicatlMi  Society.— The  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  was  held  May  28th.  The  receipts  of 
the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $399,673  in 
the  business  department,  and  $122,246  in  the 
missionary  department.  Forty-five  new  pub- 
lications bad  been  issued,  and  122,300  Bibles 
had  been  distributed. 

Saitten  Baptist  CoBTentlM.  —  The  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  met  at  Waco,  Texas,  May 
11th.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Mell  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. Tbe  principal  busineps  of  the  meeting 
consisted  in  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
missionary  and  benevolent  work  of  the  South- 
em  Baptist  churches.  The  income  of  tbe  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  year  had  been  $56,806, 
and  tbe  board  had  a  balance  of  $6,100  in  its 
treasury.  Reports  were  made  of  the  condition 
of  the  several  missions,  as  follow :  Tbe  Mexi- 
can mission  bad  65  church-members,  of  whom 
13  had  been  baptized  during  the  year.  Two 
missionaries,  with  three  assistants,  besides  na- 
tive helpers,  were  employed  at  eight  stations. 
In  Brazil,  four  missionaries,  all  foreign,  were 
employed  at  tbe  stations  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Bahia,  where  were  50  church-members,  and  in 
whicli  five  persons  had  been  baptized  during  the 
year.  Three  missions  were  sustained  in  China, 
employing  34  missionaries,  and  with  them  were 
connected  587  church-members.  In  Africa  were 
seven  missionaries,  at  five  stations,  with  100 
church-members  and  194  pupils  in  schools.  The 
missions  in  Italy  included  ten  stations,  at  which 
were  14  missionaries  and  evangelists,  and  with 
which  were  connected  220  members.  Seven 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out  by  the  board 
during  the  year. 
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The  Home  MissioD  Board  reported  that  it  versity);  "Modern  Biblical  Criticism"  (ReT. 

employed  95  laborers,  who  had  snpplied  276  T.  J.  CoDant,  D.  D. ;  Prof.  Howard  Osgood, 

churches  and  Rtations  and  baptized  245  persons,  D.  D. ;   Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith, 

had  organized  55  Sunday-schools  with  2,6S0  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  D.  J.  Hill) ;  "  The  ComlDg 

teachers  and  pupils,  and  had  collected  $844  for  Ministry"  (President  £.  Dodge,  of  Madison  Uni- 

missions,  and  $2,000  for  church-building  pur-  versity;  Rev.  J.  C.  Hiden,  D,  D.,  and  Rev.  P. 

poses.    The  board  had  received  co-operation  S.  Mozon);    "  Worldliness "  (Rev.  T.  Edwin 

in  its  work  from  the  Baptist  State  organiza-  Brown,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  H.  M.  King,  D.  D.,  and 

tions  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan-  Rev.  A.  0.  Dixon). 

sas,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Missouri.    A  favorable        CMveitton  of  liberal  Baptkts. — A  convention 

report  was  made  of  the  Indian  Muscogee  mis-  of  "  Liberal  "  or  "  Open-Communion  "  Bap- 

sion.  During  the  thirty  years  that  the  late  prin-  tists,  the  call  for  which  was  signed  by  repre- 

cipal  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckner,  labored  sentative  men  of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Chnrcb, 

in  it,  an  average  ofone  church  was  organized  and  the  Free  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  and  of 

one  minister  was  ordained  for  every  year,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Church  of  God,  the  General 

75  conversions  took  place  annually.    Thenum-  Baptists,  and  the  Separate  Baptists,  met  in 

ber  of  members  was  now  2,600.    The  subscrip-  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  2d,  with  the  de- 

tions  in  behalf  of  the  theological  seminary  clared  object  of  promoting  a  more  intimate  ac- 

had  been  sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses  during  quaintance  and  a  closer  union  among  the  dif- 

the  past  three  years,  and  the  institution  had  ferent  branches  of  the  church  in  whose  name 

now  a  surplus.    It  had  been  attended  by  stu-  it  was  held.    The  Rev.  O.  B.  Cheney,  of  Maine, 

dents  from  every  Southern  State  except  Mary-  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.    A 

land,  and  from  other  States  and  from  Mexico,  paper  which  was  read  on  the  subject  of  "The 

German  Baptist  CMferenccs. — In  the  German  Liberal  Baptists  of  America,"  sketched  the  rise 

Baptist  conferences,  six  new  churches  were  of  the  General  Conference  of   the  Free-will 

organized  in  1882,  making  168  in  all  connected  Baptists  of  New  England,  with  which  78,OC0 

with  the  conferences,  with  a  membership  of  members  are  now  connected,   and  described 

80,442,  against  28,956  in  the  previous  year,  other  Free  Baptist  organizations,  as  follows : 
The  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  was        in  1828  a  movement,  under  Elder  Stiroson,  began 

2,967.     The  number  of  Sunday-schools   had  in  Indiana.    The  people  took  the  name  of  "  General 

increased  during  four  years  from  178,  with  691  Baptists,"  and  now  have  in  the  Western  Stat«not 

fAonKAfa  ant^  ft  OKA  rwnr^ilo   4^  AfiO   JrirV.  1  ^AA  1  CSS  than  18,000  mcmhcrs.  About  1828  a  few churciJrt 

teachers  and  8  954  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^  separated   Aom  the  United  Baptists  and  took  the 

teachers  and  8,954  pupils.  name  of  "  Separate  Baptists."     Churches  have  been 

Baptist  CoBveHttoil  In  the  Indllll   TerritMy.— A  planted  by  them,  and  we  now  know  of  ten  assodt- 

Baptist  Convention,  composed  of  the  associa-  tions,  with  a  membership  of  not  less  than  7,000  com- 

tions  and  churches  of  all  the  Indian  nations  F"nic4nte.    We  also  have  Fi-ce  Chiistian  Baptistt 

-^4.*i^j  :„  ♦!  ^  T^  T        T"      •*  •      1  m  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Free  Baptists  of  Is ewBruns- 

settled  m  the  Indian  Territory,  was  organized  ^^k.    The  people  kno%vn  as  the*^'^  Church  of  God," 

m  ialilequah,  Cherokee  Nation,  m  June.    Rep-  organized  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1880,  now  em- 

resentatives  were  present  of  the   Cherokees,  brace  upward  of  80^000  mem berw,  and  sustain  sevenl 

Creeks,  and  Serainoles,  of  the  Plains  Indians  newspapers  and  institutions  of  learning.    If  we  giw 

at  the  Wichita  agency  and  of  other  bodies,  "cru^h^Go^.^o'^T^to^l^Mt^ffi 

making  m   all  seven   Indian  tribes,  of  three  wick,  14.000:  General  Baptists,  13,000;  Free  Bap 

races  and  five  languages,  whose  delegates  par-  tists  in  North  Carolina,  10,000 ;  Separate  Baptists 

ticipated  in  the  proceedings.     This  organiza-  7,000;  Free  Baptists  in  Western  Stat»,  6,000:  tot4 

tion  was  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Choc-  1^7,000. 

taw  and  Chickasaw  Association  at  its  annual        A    report    from   the    business    committee 

meeting  in  October.  which  was  adopted,  opened  with  a  declaratioi- 

Baptlst  Aitovnal  Craftrence. — The  second  Bap-  that  *^  the  several  associations  of  churches  (A 

tist  Autumnal  Conference  was  held  in  Boston,  Jesus  Christ  in  America,  who  hold  the  evan- 

Mass.,  November  18th,  14th,  and  15th.     The  gelical  faith,  practicing  believers*  baptism,  m 

Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  presided.     The  fol-  excluding  no  recognized  Christian  from  th« 

lowing  topics  were  considered  in  papers  read  Lord's  table,  are  one  by  the  strongest  ties,  tha 

by  appointed  essayists  and  in  general  discus-  of  a  common  faith  and  spirit,  unity  of  purpose 

sions:    '* Church  Architecture"   (Rev.   C.  J.  mutual  respect,  and  paternal  love,  and  heno 

Baldwin  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomas);  "The  So-  should  be  one  in  formal  fellowship  and  metb 

cial    Element  in  Church  Life    and    Church  ods  of  co-operation."    The  action  of  the  con 

Work"  (Rev.  W.  E.  Hatcher,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  J.  vention  embodied    recommendations    that  i . 

B.  Simmons,  D.  D. ;  Hon.  J.  M.  S.  Williams ;  J.  year-book  be  published,  representinff  all  bodie 

C.  Hiden,  D.  D. ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Rhoades)  ;  "  The  of  Liberal  Baptists ;  that  a  quarterly  public*  , 
Sanitary  Provisions    of    the    Mosaic    Code"  tion,  or  magazine,  be  established;  Uiat  tber 
(George  H.  Fox,  M.  I).);  "Christianity  and  the  be  co-operation  in  the  support  of  foreign  mis 
Body"  (Presidents. L.Caldwell, of  Vassar Col-  sions;  that  Liberal  Baptist  literature  be  cir  ' 
lege);  "Christianity  in  Politics"  (Rev.  E.  P.  culated;  that  the  convention  be  perpetnatei 
Gould,  D.  D.) ;  "  The  Divorce  Question  "  (Rev.  by  the  election  of  an  executive  committee  ax^ 
H.  8.  Barrage,  D.  D. ;  Judge  Buchanan,  of  New  thorized  to  represent  the  Liberal  Baptist  bodied 
Jersey ;  President  A.  Owen,  of  Denison  Uni-  and  to  call  another  convention ;  that  the  se?  ' 
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lies  be  urged  to  correspond  with  one  church  for  1883  was  8,611,  showing  a  net  in- 

;  and  that  the  caase  of  e«lucation  be  crease  during  the  year  of  8.   The  whole  number 

7erj  possible  encouragement.     An  ex-  of  baptisms  reported  was  151.    Nine  churches 

x>mmittee  was  appointed,  of  which  the  had  been  organized,  making  the  whole  num- 

H.  Ball,  of  New  York,  is  chairman.  her  of  cliurches  connected  with  the  denomina- 

■  BapttrtChnrdi.— The  twenty-fifth  Gen-  tion  99.    The  number  of  Sabhath-schools  was 

ference  of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church  86,  and  they  returned  5,773  scholars.    The  de- 

d  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  October,  nomination  is  represented  in  England  by  tlie 

V.  Ransom   Dunn,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  Mill- Yard  Ohurch,  London,  instituted  in  1654, 

or.   The  most  important  business  trans-  and  returning  for  1883,  14  members,  and  the 

IS  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  of  Natton  Church,  Tewkesbury,  instituted  in  1663, 

leral  Convention  of  the  Open-Corn-  and  returning  4  members,     it  has  also  mission 

Baptists,  which  were  approved,  and,  churchesatShanghai,  China,  with  18  members, 

IS  they  affect   the  Free-will  Baptist  and  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  with  19  members, 

adopted.    A  new  charter  and  consti-  The  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society  had  re- 

•r  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  were  ceived  during  the  year  $8,968,  and  disbursed 

by  the  operation  of  which  the  scope  $7,109,  and  had  distributed  17-9,634  pages  of 

^er  of  that  organization,  and  its  ca-  tracts.     The  operations  of  the  society  were 

0  hold  property,  are  expected  to  be  carried  on  by  the  distribution  of  tracts  and 
increased.      Among    the    important  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 

made  in  the  constitution  are  the  incor-  Holland,  and  by  the  use  of  tents,  in  which 

of  provisions  for  the  representation  of  preaching    services  were  conducted,   carried 

ral  denominations  or  organizations  of  from  place  to  place.     Under  its  direction  are 

nniunion  Baptists    in  the  Executive  published  a  general  religious  weekly  newspa- 

fthe  society,  and  for  the  admission  of  per,  the  *' Sabbath  Recorder,"  and  two  jour- 

x>  full  niembertihip  and  on  equal  terms^  nals  of  a  more  special  character.    The  publica- 

n.     The  society  began  the  year  with  a  tion  of  a  quarterly  periodical  is  contemplated. 

! J  of  several  thousand  dollars,  but  was  The    Seventh-Day  Baptist  Education  Society 

»how  a  surplus  above  all  expenditures  returned  the  amount  of  its  funds  and  receipts 

ng  its  account^.    The  mission  is  in  at  $45,303.     Only  Milton  College,  Wis.,  and 

ind  Bengal,  India,  and   returned  551  Alfred    University,     N.    Y.,    made    detailed 

icants.      Twenty  members  had   been  statements  of   their  condition.      The  whole 

r  baptism  during  the  year.    The  whole  number    of    students    in    these  two   institu- 

of  pnpils  in  the  schools  was  3,089 ;  of  tions  was  733.    The  receipts  of  the  missionary 

17  were  Christians,  1,043  Hindoos,  261  society  were  $8,154,  in  addition  to  which  the 

w  and  1,438  Santals.     Measures  were  society  returned  a  permanent  fund  of  $1,454. 

r  the  organization  of  a  church  ex  ten-  Twenty-six  missionaries  were  employed  to  visit 

artment  of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  41  churches  and  94  other  preaching-places,  in 

ittee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  course  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  report- 

for  general  use  among  ministers,  and  ed    in    connection   with    the    missions,    336 

rage  the  organization  of  ministers*  con-  **  Sabbath-keeping  "  families,  937  church-mem- 

for  discipline  and  study.    The  confer-  bers,  with  936  in  Bible  classes,  and  23  added  by 

ommended  that  a  pastor  or  stated  sup-  baptism  during  the  year.    An  American  mis- 

1  church,  whose  membership  is  else-  sionary  and  his  wife,  two  native  preachers,  a 
•e  amenable  to  the  church  with  which  Bible-woman,  and  three  day-school  teachers 
boring,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  it.  were  employed  in  connection  with  the  mission 
n  wns  made  for  the  organization  of  a  at  Shanghai,  China,  and  a  woman  medical  mis- 
s'  Relief  Association.  An  offer  by  Mr.  sionary  was  to  be  sent  out.  Three  day-schools 
lepherd  of  property  valued  at  $50,000  returned  66  scholars.  A  boarding-school  was 
for  a  publishing  and  school  fund  was  to  be  established.  One  missionary  was  em- 
,  and  steps  were  taken  toward  making  ployed  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  who  returned  4 
nation  of  the  sum.  A  committee  was  additions  to  the  church,  and  Bible-schools  at 
id  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Gen-  Haarlem  and  Workum  with  24  scholars.  The 
iference.  Gratification  was  expressed  accounts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Memorial 
revival  of  friendly  feeling  between  the  Fund  were  balanced  at  $9,564. 

ad  the  South.     Interest  was  declared  The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Generjil  Conference 

lucation  of  freedmen  and  in  civil-»er-  met  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  September  19th.     W.  A. 

)rni.      Efforts  for  the  suppression  of  Rogers  presided.  The  Committee  on  Denomina- 

literature  were  commended,  and  the  tional  History  reported  that  an  autobiography 

r  the  Government  in  refusing  the  use  of  Elder  Alexander  Campbell  and  a  number  of 

for  the  circulation  of  such  matter  was  papers  on  the  **  Ward  family  "  had  been  pub- 

L  jished  during  the  year.    Measures  were  taken 

i-Dty  Baptist  Chmlk — According  to  the  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Seventh-Day  Bap- 

J    reports  presented  to  the  Seventh-  tist  headquarters  "  in  connection  with  the  as- 

>tist  General  Conference,  in  Septem-  sembly-grounds  at   Chautauqua.    Resolutions 

whole  number  of  members  of  the  were  passed  against  the  system  of  licensing 
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the  traffic  in  intozicatinj;:  liquors,  and  demand-  for  the  training  of  native  preachers  and  teach- 
ing that  ^'  the  evil  shall  be  proliibited,  not  ers.  The  Grand  Ligne  Mission  among  tbe 
protected,  by  the  laws  of  the  land."  Roman  Catholic  French  of  the  Province  of 

Baptist  Chnrdics  of  Canada* — The  Baptists  of  Qaebec  receives  contributions  from  Ontario, 

the  Dominion  of  Canada  fall  natoralJy  into  Quebec,  the  United  States,  etc.     It  has  occo- 

two  grand  divisions,  viz.,  the  Baptists  of  On-  pied  a  considerable  number  of  stations,  aod 

tario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba,  and  the  Baptists  sustains  a  school. 

of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Owing  to  the  Woodstock  College,  founded  in  1857,  is  pro- 
great  distance  between  the  eastern  and  the  vided  with  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  grounds  and 
western  portions  of  Canada,  intimate  denomi-  buildings,  and  an  endowment  subscription  of 
national  relations  between  the  two  sections  $85,000,  of  wliich  more  than  $80,000  have  been 
have  never  been  established,  and  they  have  paid  in.  It  furnishes  four  independent  counses 
united  in  no  branch  of  denominational  work,  of  study,  and  admits  on  equal  terms  students  of 

In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba,  the  Bap-  both  sexes.  Toronto  Baptist  College  was  foand- 

tist  denomination  holds  numerically  the  fifth  ed  in  1879  by  the  aid  of  a  gift  and  a  pledge  of 

place  among  the  religious  bodies,  being  out-  support  from  Senator  William  McMaeter,  a»  a 

ranked  by  Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Pres-  theological  seminary,  and  has  absorbed  the  for- 

byterians,  and  Methodists.     The  statistics  of  mer  theological  department  of  Woodstock  Col 

the  denomination  for  1888  are:   Number  of  lege.     It  has  a  building  valued  at  $80,000,  and 

ministers,  260 ;  of  church-members,  about  27,-  four  organized  chairs  of  instruction.    It  was 

000;  of  adherents,  about  125,000.    Of  these  opened  in  1881,  and  had  eighty-one  students 

about  three  fourths  are  in  the  Province  of  during  the  first  year. 

Ontario,  one  sixth  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,        The  work  of  publication  is  conducted  by  the 

and  the  remainder  (500  or  less)  in  the  North-  Standard  Publishing  Company,  which  has  a 

west     About  26,000  of  these  are  known  as  capital  stock  of  $100,000.    The  dividends  from 

^^  Regular  Baptists,^'  and  are  included  in  15  $45,000  of  this  stock,  which  was  furnished  by 

associations,  which  make  restricted  communion  Senator  McMaster,  have  been  devised  by  him, 

a  term  of  fellowship.     Outside  of  these  asso-  provided  they  be  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  to 

ciations  are  25  or  30  churches  with  a  member-  the   Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 

ship  of  about  1,100,  which  differ  in  certain  and  the  Superannuated  Ministers'  Fund, 
minor  points  from  the  associated  churches.  The  Baptist  Dnion  of  Canada  (organized  io 

Each  province  has  a  Home  Mission  Conven-  1862)  is  composed  of  ofiQcers  of  the  denomi- 
tion   of   its  own.     The  Ontario  Convention  national  societies  and  colleges  and  of  pastors 
(founded  in  1852)  expends  about  $6,000  annu-  and  delegates  of  churches,  and  meets  annually 
aUy  in  assisting  feeble  churches,  and  in  open-  for  the  promotion  of  fraternal  relations  SDd 
ing  up  new  fields  within  the  province.    Dur-  the  discussion  of  topics  affecting  the  weldare 
ing  the  conventional  year  1881-^82,  28  mis-  and  progress  of  the  denomination, 
sionaries  were   employed,   who   occupied  68        In  the  maritime  provinces  the  Baptists  con- 
stations  and  received   250  persons   into  the  stitute  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  popo- 
fellowship  of  the  missi(m  churches.    The  Can-  lation,  and  are  actually  more  numerous  than  in 
ada  Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  East  (or-  the  western  provinces.    In  New  Brunswick 
ganized  in  1859),  expends  nearly  $2,000  annu-  they  are   outnumbered    only  by  the   Roman  ■ 
ally  in  home  evangelization.    During  the  year  Catholics ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  by  the  Roman 
1881-''82,  18  missionaries  were  employed,  who  Catholics  and  Presbyterians;   and   in  Prince 
occupied  47  different  stations   and  baptized  Edward  Island  they  rank  fourth.    The  nunieri- 
62  converts.    The  Regular  Baptist  Missionary  cal  strength  of  the  denomination  is,  according 
Convention  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  to  the  statistics  for  1888:  Number  of  ministers, 
(organized  in  1881)  has  for  its  aim  the  early  188;  churches,  848;  church-members,  87,428 ; 
occupancy  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  has  and  of  adherents,  about  175,000.    The  work 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Bap-  of  the  denomination  in  home  missions,  foreign 
tist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  American  Bap-  missions,  education,  ministerial  relief,  etc.,  is 
tist  Publication  Society,  the  Baptist  Missionary  transacted  through  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.    The  Home  Mission 
individuals  and  churches  in  Ontario  and  Que-  Board,  in  1881-82,  assisted,  at  an  expense  of 
bee.  nearly  $5,000,  in  the  support  of  58  missionaries, 

For  foreign  mission  work  there  is  one  pen-  occupying  50  fields  of  labor  and  serving  97 

eral  society,  the  Regular  Baptist  Foreign  Mis-  churches,  in  which  282  persons  were  baptized, 

sion  Society  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (founded  Two  churches  were  organized  during  the  year, 

in  1866),  and  two  women^s  auxiliary  societies,  The  Foreign  Missionary  Board  expends  $10.- 

one  for  Ontario  and  one  for  Quebec.    These  000  a  year,  and  supports  three  missionary  fami- 

support  a  vigorous  mission  among  the  Telugus  lies  and  a  Zenana  worker  among  the  Telugns 

of  India  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $12,000,  of  India.    The  Ladies*  Aid  Societies  furnished 

of  which  amount  the  women^s  societies  con-  more  than  one  third  of  the  missionary  contri- 

tribnte  nearly  one  third.    The  missionaries  re-  bntions  for  1881-^82.     The  literary  institutions 

port  292  baptisms  during  the  year  1881 -'82.  of  the  convention  are  the  University  o.f  Acadia 

A  seminary  has  been  founded  at  Samulcotta  College,  and  Hortou  Academy,  where  students 
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prepared  for  the  college.  Acadia  College 
^aildings  and  g^onnds  valaed  at  $100,000, 
an  endowment  fund  of  nearly  $100,000, 

an  indebtedness  of  $30,000.  It  Las  a 
irv  department  with  seven  professors,  and 
lail  theological  department.  At  Horton 
lemj  separate  departments  are  provided 
oang  men  and  yoang  women. 
tOA  Baptlsl  MiflBlMS.— The  English  Baptist 
onary  Society  received,  daring  the  year 
ig  with  its  anniversary  in  April,  £60,722. 
d  begun  the  year  with  a  debt  of  £9,000, 
irger  part  of  which  had  been  liquidated, 
19  the  operations  of  the  society  had  been 
d  same  time  much  enlarged,  its  books  still 
od   a  deficit  of  £4,675.     Reports   were 

at  the  anniversary,  of  the  condition  of 
ans  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  West 
a   (Cameroons  and  Victoria) ;    the  new 

0  mission  in  Central  Africa,  where  eleven 
onaries  were  employed;  the  West  India 
Is,  and  Norway,  Brittany,  and  Italy,  in 
pe.  Colleges  were  maintained  for  Hindoo 
Jrdoo  speaking  yoang  men  at  Delhi,  and 
^ngnlis  at  Serampore,  India,  and  at  Cal- 

Jamaica.  At  the  aatamnal  meeting  of 
baptist  Union,  held  in  Leicester,  in  Oc- 
,  the  debt  of  the  society  was  reported  to 

1  discharged.  It  was  also  announced  that 
»eQ  missionaries  were  to  be  sent  to  China, 
ient  f ands  having  been  promised  to  assure 
outfit  and  annual  maintenance. 

9  Baptist  Zenana  Mission,  which  is  aifili- 
vith  this  society,  labors  particularly  among 
omen  in  India.  It  is  supported  by  wom- 
id  employs  32  women  as  visitors  to  the 
las,  and  50  Bible  women  and  native  teach- 
nd  maintains  20  schools,  which  are  regu- 
attended  by  800  pupils. 
DTOLABfD.  See  Cape  Colont. 
m^AMALAin).  See  Cape  Colonv. 
jGIIJH,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  West- 
lorope.  The  King  has  power  to  convoke 
lissolve  the  Legislature,  and  to  conclude 
as ;  bat  treaties  affecting  the  interests  of 
ation  require  legislative  sanction.  The 
)  of  Representatives  is  elected  in  the 
>f  one  member  to  at  least  40,000  inhab- 
.  bj  citizens  paying  direct  taxes  to  the 
It  of  43  francs,  which  restricts  the  frun- 
to  about  one  thirteenth  of  the  adult  male 
ition.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four 
one  half  of  the  terms  expiring  every  two 
All  laws  relating  to  finance  and  mili- 
lervice  must  originate  in  this  Chamber. 
lembers  of  the  Senate  are  elected  in  the 
way  as  the  deputies ;  their  number  is 
Y  half  that  of  the  deputies,  and  their 
are  twice  as  long.  The  reigning  sov- 
is  I.#eopold  II.,  bom  April  9,  1835,  who 
Kled  his  father,  Leopold  I.,  December 
S5. 

Cambist. — The  present  Cabinet  consists  of 
tllowiog  members:  Minister  of  Foreign 
B  and  President  of  the  Council,  Hubert 
Fr^re-Orban,  appointed  June  19,  1878; 


Minister  of  Justice,  Jules  Bara,  appointed  June 
19,  1878 ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Gratry, 
appointed  Nov.  8,  1880 ;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Sabier  Olin,  appointed  April  6,  1882; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Rolin  Jaequemyns, 
appointed  June  19, 1878;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Charles  Graux,  appointed  Nov.  8, 1880;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre  van  Hum- 
beeck,  appointed  June  19, 1878. 

Area  aid  Popvlatioi. — The  area  of  Belgium  is 
29,455  square  kilometres,  or  11,878  square 
miles.  The  area  and  population  of  the  nine 
provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  a  census  taken  Dec.  81, 1880,  were 
as  follow : 


PROVINCES. 


Antwerp 

Brabant 

West  Flonden. 
East  FlandeiB  . 

Haliiaut  

L16ge 

Limbourg 

Laxembourg  . . 
Naunir 


ToUl 


Pofmlalloii. 

6n,28« 
9bA,274 
694,764 
8S1,816 
»77,668 
608,607 
210,8M 

209,nS 
822,620 


&,519,Sa 


The  density  of  population  is  485  per  squnrc 
mile,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  In  1878  the  number  speaking  Frencii 
was  reported  as  2,256,860 ;  Flemish,  2,659,890 ; 
both  languages,  340,770;  German,  38,070 ;  Ger- 
man and  French  or  Flemish,  28,980.  Since  th« 
separation  of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands  in 
1830,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  One  fifth  of 
the  populati<m  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
one  fifth  trade  and  manufactures.  The  number 
of  freehold  proprietors  in  1880  was  1,181,177, 
an  increase  of  29  per  cent  since  1846.  The  pop- 
ulation not  only  increases  rapidly  by  natural  in- 
crement, but  in  recent  years  by  immigration  to 
a  slight  extent.  The  population  of  Brussels, 
tiie  capital,  in  1880,  was  394,940.  There  were 
six  other  cities  with  over  40,000  inhabitants: 
Antwerp,  169,112;  Ghent,  131,481;  Li6ge, 
128,131;  Bruges,  44,501;  Mechlin,  42,381; 
Verviers,  40,944. 

ReligioiL — The  entire  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  15,000  Protestants  and  8,000 
Israelites,  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  dissenting  bodies  not  only  enjoy  full  reli- 
gions liberty,  but  their  ministers,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  receive  salaries  from  the  state 
treasury.  These  salaries  of  the  clergy,  rang- 
ing from  600  to  1,360  francs  for  the  parish 
priests,  are  supplemented  by  fees  and  contri- 
butions. By  the  census  of  1880  there  were 
1.559  convents,  containing  1,346  male  and  20,- 
645  female  inmates. 

EdicatioB. — The  public-school  system  of  Bel- 
gium has  been  for  years  the  subject  of  bitter 
controversy  between  the  Government  party 
and  the  Clericals.  The  clergy  have  retained 
in  a  large  measure  the  control  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  by  maintaining  schools  supported 
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by  private  contributions,  in  opposition  to  the         sources  of  rkvknue,  i8«a. 

state  schools.     The  educational  work  is  done  ^^:^?--: S'SS'SJ 

1  11  T  •^  rni  11*  I  1  AS86BS6Q  UuM lQLK54C,'iUU 

largely  by  Jesuits.     The  public  schools  are  Trade  licensee e,«(K«,ooo 

supported  by  the  communes,  the  Government,  JjJJ^e' 400.000 

and  the  provinces.   The  expenditure  in  1880  s^StondVtiei::::::::::::::;:;:::;:::;:::::  iffiSS 

amounted    to  34,838,000   francs,  about    half  of  Excine  on  foreign  wines  and  spirits 8,660,010 

which  wa8 defrayed  by  the  rtate.  .AecordinK  fjjJSSSSSJ-'Snrv'LV;:::;.:;:::::;:::::::  "»Z,^ 

to  the  miutary  returns,  about  one  sixth  of  the  Excise  on  sugar 8,805,000 

recruits  are  unable  to  read  or  write.     Amonsr  Registration  duties  and  fines 8i,i55^ 

.,  ..        .,  i.-         •  Domains 1.6&5,00o 

the  younger  generation  the  proportion  is  con-  post-office 8!i4.\400 

siderably  less.      A  law  was  passed  in  1883  Railways  and  telegraphs .'.'.!.....*..'!  i20,2solo(io 

making  Flemish  the  langaage  of  instrnction  SljSuiS^us'lS^ip^^T:"''.*'!!:^'; :•.■.:•.:   isK 

in  the  intermediate   schools  in  the  Flemish  

parts  of  the  country,  but  providing  for  pre-         Total  rerenue 299;i7i,Teo 

paratory  departments  in  which  both  French         The  expenditure  for  the  various  departments 

and  Flemish  are  to  be  taught.  was  estimated  as  follows  : 

C0««erc«.— The  general  commerce  in  1881  branches  of  expendfturk,  issa.  fhuk.. 

was  2,787,831,075  francs' worth   of  imports,  interest  on  public  debt 97,5i9,n9 

and  2,460,624,275  francs  of  exports;  the  spe-  gj^j  iiat  and  dotations ib'^I'T 

cial  commerce  by   imports    to  the  value  of          "'^FoiSgnAirairsV/ *///////////. '.'".'.'.*     2,^8S0 
1,629,871,040  francs,  and  exports  to  the  value         **        interior .'*.*.*.'.*!!.'.*,'!!!!."!."!.*!   2«;487,ioi 

of  1,302,670,100  francs,  the  first  representing  :        pSbiic  WorS"'^''"  ::::"':':::::*   tl'^s^ 

the    consumption  of  foreign  and  the  second  »'         War !..!!.....*!."!...!.!.!!   44*764*900 

the  exportation   of  domestic  products.     The  ^    "J         Finance ^s'si^SJ 

largest  import  trade  ia  with  France  and  the  a^ucSous  cxpenditiii^* '//.!".!  /  i.'eaasco 

next  with  the  United  States,  followed  by  Ger-  

many,   the  Netherlands,   Great  Britain,   and  Total  expenditure 824,862^13 

Russia.      Of  the  exports,   France  takes  the        The  national  debt  amounted  in   1882    to 

largest  share,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  Ger-  1,799,566,644  francs.      Of   this,   219,969.682 

many,  and  the  Netherlands.  francs,  bearing  2^  per  cent,  interest,  and  710,- 

The  coal-mines  of  Belgium  produce  about  956,082  francs,  bearing 4  per  cent,  interest,  rep- 

16,000,000  tons  per  annum,  supporting  largo  resent  the  share  of  Belgium  in  the  old  debt  of 

metallurgical  and  other  industries,  and  furnish-  the  Netherlands.     The  rest  was  contracted  for 

ing  about  4,000,000  tons  for  export,  chiefly  to  railroads  and   other  works  of   public  utihty. 

France.  Loans  of  1878-78,  amounting  to  881,628,500 

The  carrying-trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  francs,  pay  8  per  cent. ;  184,719,000  franca, 

the  British.     The  mercantile  marine  in  the  be-  issued  in  1880,  pay  4  per  cent.;  and  340,742,- 

giuningof  1882  numbered  68  vessels,  of  75,-  155  francs  of  railroad  annuities  pay  4J  per 

606   tons,   including  42   steamers,  of   65,224  cent.     All  the  debts  except  the  old  2|  per 

tons.  cents  have  sinking  funds  provided  for  their 

ComnilcatiOBS. — Of  4,182  kilometres  (2,600  extinction.  By  a  law  of  1879,  the  4^  percent 
miles)  of  railroad  at  the  end  of  1881,  2,888  debt  was  ordered  to  be  converted  into  one  at 
kilometres  were  operated  by  the  state  and  4  per  cent.  Treasury  notes  bearing  4  per  cent. 
1,294  by  private  companies.  The  working  interest  were  issued  in  1881  for  floating  liabili- 
expenses  in  1881  were  62*4  per  cent,  of  the  lies  amounting  to  31,000,000  francs.  In  May, 
gross  receipts  of  the  state  railroads,  being  8*9  1883,  a  new  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  was 
per  cent,  greater  than  four  years  before,  owing  issued.  Sums  aggregating  as  much  as  that 
to  the  purchases  of  unprofitable  lines.  The  have  recently  been  appropriated  for  the  Ant- 
net  earnings  in  1881  were  $4,540  per  mile.  werp  harbor  improvements,   the  erection  of 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Janu-  schools,  etc.    To  prevent  the  recurring  defi- 

nry,  1882,  was  5,693 kilometres;  of  wires,  25,-  cit«,  the  Government  in  the  session  of   1883 

404  kilometres.    The  number  of  messages  in  brought  in  a  bill  imposing  additional  taxes  on 

1881  was  6,861,985.  coffee,  tobacco,  spirits,  etc.;  but  the  coftee-tax 

The  post-office  carried   in  1881,  77,627,488  was  withdrawn,  that  on  alcohol  rejected,  and 

private  letters   and   20,801,762    postal-cards,  the  mutilated  bill  finally  passed  by  a  majority 

besides  12,891,656  official  letters,   40,538,000  of  only  six  votes.     Among  the  new  taxes  is  one 

packages,  and  82,573,000  newspapers.      The  on  securities,  and  another  on  operations  of  the 

receipts  were  12.301,321  francs,  and  the  ex-  stock  exchange, 
penses  7,425,683  francs.  Polttics  aid  LegteUtkn.  —  The    struggle    be- 

Flnaiee* — The  expenditure  of  the  Govern-  tween  the  Liberals  and  Clericals  occupied  in 

ment  has  exceeded  the  revenue  every  year  1883  the  political  arena,  as  in  former  years, 

since  1876.    The  budget  for   1882  estimates  The  more  advanced  Liberals  proposed  to  cui 

the  revenue  at  296,647,709  francs,  and  the  ex-  down  the  salaries  of  bishops  and  abolish  canon- 

penditure  at  810,755,895   francs.      For  1883  ries  and  vicarships.     The  Government  toned 

the    estimated    revenue     from    the    various  down  these  demands,  and  carried  an  amend- 

sources  was  as  follows :  ment  providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  canon- 
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I  the  demise  of  the  inoumbenta,  and  the  sent  back  to  Belgium  on  a  charge  of  embezzle- 
"awal  of  the  salaries  of  vicars  found  to  be  meut.  The  securities  were  also  obtained  witli 
uoQs,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Govern-  some  difficulty  and  held  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
The  clergy  protested  against  the  with-  emment,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  court, 
of  subventions  which  were  already  too  Canon  Bernard  was  honorably  acquitted  at  his 
and  which  were  only  an  indemnity  for  trial  in  August,  as  it  was  shown  that  he  had 
lesiastical  domains  of  which  the  Church  not  misappropriated  the  property,  but  had 
bbed  in  1790.  Minister  Barras  retorted  acted  throughout  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
a  that  supposition  their  salaries  would  his  superiors,  although  they  were  only  gen- 
lockery,  instead  of  being  paid  as  they  eral  orders  to  conceal  the  account-books  and 
or  public  services,  and  that  the  Church  securities,  and  so  in  taking  them  out  of  the 
her  and  secret  sources  of  income.  A  country  he  had  acted  on  his  own  discretion. 
IS  passed  taking  away  the  exemption  This  act  was  repudiated  by  Bishop  du  Rous- 
lilitary  duty  enjoyed  by  seminarists  and  seaux,  who,  when  convinced  that  it  was  illegal, 
lates  of  religions  houses.  An  electoral-  himself  instituted  the  extradition  proceedings, 
law  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  BENSON,  Edward  White,  an  English  clerg.v- 
not  less  than  the  bills  which  affected  man,  born  in  Birmingham,  July  14,  1829.  He 
irectly.  This  extends  the  right  to  vote  was  educated  by  privat.e  tutors  and  at  the 
imunal  and  provincial  elections  to  all  Birmingham  Grammar-School,  and  gained  an 
\  who  can  pass  an  examination  corre-  open  scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
ig  to  the  standard  in  the  state  element-  After  a  brilliant  college  career,  in  which  he 
ools.  This  radical  nieasare  was  intro-  gained  the  senior  chancellor's  medal,  the  mem- 
by  the  Government  in  fulfillment  of  a  hers'  prize,  a  first  class  in  the  classical  tripos, 
made  to  the  group  of  advanced  Liber-  and  a  senior  optime  in  the  mathematical  tri- 
^tnrn  for  their  support  of  the  new  taxes,  pos,  he  graduated  in  1852.  He  entered  into 
Ko'Bard  Afllilr. — In  the  summer  a  note-  holy  orders,  and  became  a  master  at  Rugby, 
trial  took  place,  originating  in  oircum-  where  he  taught  with  marked  success,  and 
connected  with  the  conflict  between  instituted  some  reforms.  On  the  establish- 
;lesiastical  and  civil  authorities.  The  ment  of  Wellington  College,  for  sons  of  de- 
of  Tonrnai,  Monseigneur  Dumont,  one  ceased  army  officers,  he  was  chosen  head- 
nost  uncompromising  adherents  of  the  master.  Within  a  year  he  threw  the  school 
3,  was  in  1879  deprived  of  his  spirituali-  open  to  non-foundationers,  and  made  the  cur- 
the  Pope,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  riculum  the  most  liberal,  if  not  the  best,  in 
Monseigneur  du  Rousseanx  was  ap-  England.  He  also  made  it  a  model  in  the  mat- 
apostolical  administrator  of  the  dio-  ter  of  ventilation,  drainage,  dormitories,  etc. 
The  Belgian  clergy  have  amassed  enor-  In  1868  he  became  prebend  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
mdsfrom  gift:)  and  fees,  the  legal  title  1874  chancellor  of  the  cathedral.  When  in 
h  rests  with  the  incumbents  of  the  ec-  1877  the  diocese  of  Truro  was  created,  being 
ical  ofiSces  for  the  time  being,  and  is  set  off  from  that  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Benson  was 
Ted  by  them  to  their  successors  by  sim-  made  its  first  bishop.  Under  his  administra- 
ding  over  the  property.  Monseigneur  tion  a  divinity  school  was  founded,  which  has 
t  was,  by  a  ruse^  nnd  before  he  knew  of  attained  great  popularity,  and  the  church  of 
race,  deprived  of  the  possession  of  the  St.  Mary's,  in  Truro,  was  restored,  beautified, 
il  palace,  and  of  the  custody  of  the  and  converted  into  a  cathedral,  at  a  cost  of  one 
1  funds.  Bishop  du  Rousseaux,  having  million  dollars.  In  connection  with  his  dio- 
Ige  of  the  intention  of  the  deposed  oesan  work  in  Truro,  he  adopted  and  carried 
k>  bring  a  suit  to  recover  the  funds  of  out  the  principle  of  employing  lay  help  in  the 
cese  and  test  the  legality  of  his  dis-  church,  both  in  the  reading  of  prayers  and 
committed  the  episcopal  treasury  and  in  preaching.  He  made  himself  familiar  with 
nts  into  the  keeping  of  Canon  Bernard,  the  history  and  interests  of  the  diocese,  and 
rections  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  performed  his  duties  with  so  much  industry 
>p  Dumont.  Although  Tournai  is  the  and  personal  interest  as  to  infuse  new  vigor 
;  and  poorest  of  the  six  Bel;i^an  sees,  into  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  He  made 
portable  funds  in  the  treasury  amounted  his  administration  also  acceptable  to  the  Non- 
than  5,000,000  francs.  Canon  Bernard,  conformists,  and  won  their  confidence  to  a  de- 
st  consulting  M.  de  Landtsheere,  who  gree  which  was  only  temporarily  diminished  by 
lister  of  Justice  in  the  last  Conservative  his  hasty  words  of  censure  against  the  Libera- 
,  ran  away  with  the  securities  and  ac-  tion  Society  a  few  weeks  before  his  nomina- 
x>  America,  and  deposited  most  of  them  tion  for  the  archbishopric.  He  was  preacher 
tj-vaults  in  New  York  and  Boston,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  1864  to 
1,700,000  francs  of  the  private  funds  of  1871,  and  to  that  of  Oxford  in  1875-76.  Aft- 
^enr  Dumont  were  sent  back  to  Bel-  er  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tait  in  December, 
charge  of  a  Montreal  attorney,  named  1882,  Bishop  Benson  was  chosen  to  succeed 
e,  who  was  arrested  on  his  arrival,  him,  and  his  consecration  as  Archbishop  of 
l^an  Government  applied  for  his  ex-  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  took  place 
n,  and  he  was  arrested  at  Havana  and  March  29,  1888.     Archbishop  Benson  has  con- 
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tribnted  to  tbe  "Speaker's  Coiumentnr;,"  haa 
written  maoh  for  periodicals,  nnd  hns  pub- 
lUhed  in  book-form  "  Work,  Frieodship,  Wor- 
ship," three  serraons  (London.  1873);  "Boy- 
I.ife"(I8T4);  "Singleheart"  (187T);  "Lining 
Theolo)ry"(1878);  and  "The  Cathedral  in  the 
Life  and  Work  of  the  Oliurch  "  (1879). 

BERNARD  IFFilB,  Itc     See  Beloium. 

BUCK,  JcrtHlah  SiDlTao,  an  American  jurist 
and  statesinan,  bom  in  the  Gladea,  Somerset 
i>o.,  Fa..  Jan.  10,  1810;  died  at  his  home  in 
York,  Pa.,  Aur.  19,  1883.  His  ancestry  was 
partly  Irish  and  Sootcli.  James  Black,  1iis 
(crandfatlior,  cnme  to  Amerira  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  anil  iettled  in  Somerset  oo.,  Pa., 
where,  in  1778,  Henry  Black,  father  of  Jere- 
miah, was  bom,  and  where  he  lived,  Henry 
Black  was  a  man  of  noie  in  his  day. 


Jeremiah's  early  education  was  obtained 
school  near  hie  home,  on  his  father's  farm,  s 
he  displayed  in  youth  a  decided  turn  for  inl 
lectuaJ  and  lit«rary  pursuits.  He  studied  It 
was  taken  into  the  office  of  Chauncej  F 
ward,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Somerset  i 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  In  II 
he  married  a  daughter  ofUr.  Forward.  AI 
an  active  and  sncceasfnl  practice  of  elei 
jearfl,  he  wns  raised  to  the  bench.  In  polil 
lie  was  a  Democrat,  claiming  to  be  after 
JefTersoniau  pattern,  and  he  was  noiuinat 
in  1842,  by  a  Democratic  Governor,  for  Pn 
dent  Judge  of  tlie  district  in  which  lie  liv 
This  poet  he  held  for  nine  years.  In  11 
Judge  Black  was  elected  to  be  une  of  the  ! 
preme  Oourt  judges  of  Pennsylvania.  AI 
serving  the  short  term,  ibree  years,  he  was 
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d,  in  1854,  for  a  foil  term,  fifteeo  years.  OotariOf  in  October,  1838.    He  is  of  Irish  ex- 

e  acoessiun  of  James  BuchaDan  to  the  traction,  being  descended,  on  his  father's  side, 

ency,  in  1857,  Judge  Black  became  At-  from  the  Biakes  of  Cashelgrove,  Galway,  and 

•GeneraL    He  was  very  industrious  and  on  his  mother's  from  William  Hume,  M.  P.  for 

sfdl,  in  connection  with  Edwin  M.  Stan-  Wicklow,   who  during  the  rebellion  of  1798 

I  protecting  the  interests  of  the  nation  was  shot  by  a  party  of  rebels  of  whom  he  was 

t  false  claimants  to  grants  oif  land  made  in  pursuit.     William  Hume  Blake,  his  father, 

?  Mexican  Government   to  settlers  in  emigrated  to  Canada  immediately  after  his 

Ilia  before  that    country  came   under  marriage,  and  took  up  his  residence  near  Pe- 

ntrol  of  the  United  States.     When  the  terborough.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  bro- 

on  crisis  arrived,  Judge  Black  showed  ther,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 

f  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  and  on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  a 

and  vacillating    President.     Buchanan  charge  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  both  fami- 

lat  there  was  no  authority  which  could  lies  migrated  westward,  and  settled  in  what 

a  State,  if  it  chose  to  secede  and  set  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest.    Here 

an  independent  government  for  itself.  Edward  Blake  was  born,  in  a  log-cabin ;  but 

Ltorney-General  was  dear  that  it  was  the  family  removed  to  Toronto  when  he  was  a 

M)lute  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  year  old,  and  there  his  father  became  an  emi- 

insnrrection  anywhere  and  everywhere,  nent  lawyer.    The  son  followed,  professionally, 

whatever  plea  or  pretense  it  might  be  very  closely  in  his  footsteps,  as  did  also  his 

ted  to  be  justifieu,  and  that  the  Con-  younger  brother,  Samuel  Hume  Blake,  who 

•n  contained  no  provision  for  a  disso-  never  entered  public  life,  but  was  raised  at  a 

of  the  Union  by  secession  or  in  any  very  early  age  to  the  post  of  Vice-Chancellor 

wise.     Gen.  Cass   having  resigned   as  in  the  court  over  which  his  father  formerly 

iry  of  State  in  December,  1860,  Judge  presided. 

yvas  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Edwin        Edward  Blake  was  educated  at  Upper  Cana- 

nton  taking  the  post  of  Attorney-Gen-  da  College  and  University  College,  Toronto, 

He  occupied  this  position  during  the  and  graduated  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 

dor  of  Buchanan's  administration,  and  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1856,  and  rose  with 

iimed,  in  Ids  behalf,  by  those  intimately  extraordinary  rapidity  to  the   very  foremost 

ited  with  the  history  of  that  critical  position  as  a  chancery  practitioner ;  and  dur- 

,   that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  ing  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  before  oonfed- 

the  Government  from  absolute  disrup-  eration  took  place  he  had  gained  such  a  position 

id  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  seces-  that  he  became,  in  1867,  a  candidate  for  elec- 

i.  tion  at  once  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 

[arch,  1861,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  be-  Dominion  and  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 

President,  Judge   Black'  retired  from  Ontario.    In  both  positions  he  astonished  even 

life.     He  was  appointed  United  States  his  most  intimate  friends  by  his  extraordinary 

ae  Conrt  Reporter,  but  soon  resigned  capacity  for  work.     He  was  chosen  leader  of 

osition,  and  entered    again   upon   the  the  Opposition  in  the  Ontario  Assembly  very 

e  of  law  at  his  home,  near  York,  Pa.  soon  after  it  began  its  course,  and  during  the 

13  eng^ed   in  several  prominent  law-  whole  ot  the  first  parliamentary  term,  though 

oring  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  at  the  head  of  a  small  minority  of  the  House, 

taincMl  his  vigor  and  professional  skill  he  kept  the  ministry  almost  constantly  at  a 

)  tlie  close  of  his  career.    The  Vander-  disadvantage.    He  frequently  introduced  bills 

ill  contest,  the  MiUiken  case,  and  the  which  his  legal  experience  and  political  saga- 

rahan    claim,   were    among  the    more  city  suggested,  and  many  of  these  were  voted 

cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.     Be-  down,   at  the  instance  of  the  Government, 

acre  strictly  professional  duties.  Judge  only  to  be  taken  up  afterwai*d  and   carried 

found  time  for  contributing  to  current  through   as  Government  measures.     One  of 

ire.     He  furnished  an  account  of  the  the  principles  which  Mr.  Blake  most  persist* 

lilway  litigation,  argued  the  third-term  ently  kept  before  the  public  was  the  obligation 

a  in  magazine  articles,  and  had  a  lively  resting  on  the  Government  to  give  the  people's 

tper  discussion  with  Jefferson  Davis.  repres>entatives  as  much  detailed  knowledge  as 

:e  Black  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  possible  of  the  destination  of  public  monevs 

operation  having  become  necessary,  it  before  they  are  voted   by  Parliament.    This 

ocessfally  performed,  yet  superinduced  very  principle  was  the  final  issue  on  which  the 

1,  which  wa^  the  immediate  cause  of  his  Sandfield-Macdonald  Government  was  defeated 

His  religions  views  were  those  of  the  in  1871,  and  it  therefore  becatne  the  .most  im- 

ellites,  or  Disciples  of  Christ.     He  left  portant  plank  in  the  platform  of  its  successor, 

two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  these  last  Of  the  bills  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Blake,  and 

married.     One  of  his  sons  was  elected  afterward  taken  up  by  the  Government,  was 

umt-Govemor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1882;  that  which  provided  for  the  trial  of  contested 

ler  resides  in  Texas  and  is  a  lawyer.  elections  by  the  courts  instead  of  by  partisan 

LE,  Bm*  Edward,  a  Canadian  lawyer  and  committees  of  Parliament.     This  system  came 

lan,  born  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  into  operation  for  the  first  time  in  the  Prov- 
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ince  after  the  general  election  of  1871,  with        The  general  election  of  1878  was  disas 

the  result  of  unseating  an  unusually  large  num-  to  the  Mackenzie  administration,  and  a 

ber  of  the  members- elect.     While  many  of  the  other  defeated  candidates  was  Mr.  Blake, 

seats  were  vacant  from  this  cause,  the  Legisla-  had  sat  for  Sonth  Bruce  for  two  Parlian 

tnre  was  convened,  and  Mr.  Blake  asked  from  He   remained  out  of  the  Commons  foi 

it  and  obtained  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  session,  and,  when  he  returned  to  it  as  mc 

Government  for  its  policy  of  voting  a  large  for  West  Durham,  he  was  chosen  leader  < 

sum  in  aid  of  railways,  without  first  specifying  Liberal  party. 

the  roads  to  be  aided  and  the  amount  to  be        Mr.  Blake  has  always  enjoyed  in  an  em 

granted  to  each.    This  censure  of  the  adminis-  degree  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-merab 

tration  led  to  a  change  of  Government,  and  the  Law  Society  of  the  Province,  of  t 

Mr.  Blake  took  office  as  Premier.    He  kept  it,  corporation  he  has  for  years  been  the  pi 

however,  for  only  a  single  session,  as  an  act  ing  and  chief  executive  officer.    He  has 

passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  abolish  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the  snffrag 

dual  membership  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  his  fellow-graduates  of  the  Provincial  Ui 

to  choose  between  the  two  positions  which  he  sity,  who  have  repeatedly  elected  him  I 

had  filled  for  four  years.  clamation  to  the  position  of  Chancellor. 

His  most  noted  speech  in  the  Ontario  Assem-        BLOOD.    The  MeduiDlaD  of  the  Arrest  of  Hi 

bly  was  one  in  support  of  a  resolution  respect-  rhage. — Recent  investigation  of  the  bloo< 

ing  the   shooting  of  Scott  by  the  Red  river  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  element  i 

insurgents,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Louis  Riel,  composition  of  great  practical  iinportani 

in  1870.     The  setting  in  motion  of  a  new  Con-  the  shape  of  small  granular  bodies  diff 

stitution  naturally  gave  rise  to  some  friction,  greatly  from  both  the  red  and  the  white  b 

and  not  a  few  direct  conflicts  of  opinion.    The  corpuscles.     Andral,  by  examining  blood 

Constitution  embodied  in  the   British   North  the  microscope,  either  pure  or  mixed, 

America  Act  is  distinctly  federal  in  form,  but  came  from  the  vein,  with  one  seventh  < 

it  would,  at  the  outset,  have  been  easy  to  im-  weight  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  found  thi 

part  to  it  in  practice  a  tendency  toward  cen-  the  fibrin  was  held  in  suspension  unde 

tralization.      Against  every  manifestation  of  form  of  little  white  corpuscles  ^^^  mm.  i 

such  a  tendency  Mr.  Blake  steadily  set  his  ameter.     To  these  corpuscles  filaments 

face.    His  summing  up  of  the  evidence  against  added  at  the  moment  of  solidificiition.    ] 

Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  the   great  *^  Pacific  other  observers,  also,  have  seen  in  the  1 

Scandal  '^  case  in  1878,  decided  the  fate  of  the  in  process  of  coagulation  these  little  pale 

Conservative  ministry.  ules,  either  single  or  agminated,  and  th€ 

He  took  office  as  a  member  of  the  Macken-  ments  of  fibrin.     In  1878  M.  Ranvier  also 

zie  ministry,  without  a  portfolio,  but  he  soon  nounced  on  the  nature  of  these  little  b( 

withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  his  private  busi-  "It  is  probable,   without  being  proved, 

nees  and  the  recr.peration  of  his  health.     He  said,  "that  these  angular  granulations  \ 

afterward  held,   under  Mr.  Mackenzie,   from  exist  in  the  blood  are  little  masses  of  t 

1875  to  1877,  the  office  of  Minister  of  Justice,  and  that  they  become  the  centers  of  con 

and   in    that    capacity  initiated   and    carried  tion,  as  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  s(»dium  p 

through  a  mass  of  important  legislation.     It  in  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  becomes  the 

fell  to  his  lot  also  to  discuss,  by  correspond-  ter  of  crystallization." 
ence  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo-        Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge 

nies,  Lord  Carnarvon,  a  somewhat  important  this   subject  whtn,  in   1877,  M.  Hayen 

point  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  Cana-  nounced  that  there  existed  in  the  blood  p 

da  to  the  mother-country.     Long  after  the  Red  iar  little  elements  having  the  singular  pro] 

river  insurrection  was  repressed,  the  final  dis-  of  undergoing  instant  alteration  when 

posal  of  the  chief  insurgents  continued  to  be  a  cam.e  from  the  body,  more  especially  ^ 

difficult  question,  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  they  came  in  contact  with  a  foreign  subst 

what  had  been  really  promised  to  them.    Lord  As  these  elements  are  destined  to  become 

Dufferin  undertook  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  he  proposes 

an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  under  his  them  the  name  of  haematoblasts,  believing 

'instructions,"  without  taking  the  advice  of  to  be  the  same  as  those  already  describe 

his  ministers.     A  request  w^as  then  sent  to  the  other  observers,  only  more  or  less  altera 

Imperial   Government  to  amend   the  instrnc-  appearance.     He  also  beheved  that  the  pr 

tions,  so  that  thereafter  the  prerogative  of  par-  of  coagulation  was  intimately  connected 

don,  like  all  other  prerogatives,  should  be  ex-  the  modifications  of  these  elements.    In  ^ 

ercisable  by  the  Governor  only  on  the  advice  which  he  published  from  1877  to  1881  h 

of  his  ministers.     To  this  Lord  Carnarvon  de-  sisted  upon  the  viscosity  which  the  hier 

murred,  but  Mr.  Blake's  potent  arguments  at  blasts  acquired  when  they  were  no  long 

last  convinced  the  imperial  authorities  of  the  their  normal  condition,  adhering  then  tc 

absurdity  and  danger  of  leaving  the  way  open  another,  and  to  any  foreign  body  with  ^ 

to  a  foolish  Governor  to  create  serious  trouble  they  came  in  contact.     It  is  only  after  hi 

between  the  two  countries,  and  the  obnoxious  undergone  a  manifest  metamorphosis,  of  ^ 

instruction  was  modified  as  desired.  this  state  of  viscosity  is  the  first  degree-. 
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tliej  become  the  {irincipal  points  of  departure  section  of  the  vessel  is  made  with  the  point  of 
and  of  attachment  ofthe  filaments  of  fibrin.    He  a  fine  scalpel.     An  abundant  hemorrhage  is 
aJso  discovered  that  all  the  conditions  known  as  produced,  and,  for  a  few  seconds,  nothing  is 
biTin^  an  effect  in  retarding  or  preventing  co-  observable  but  a  mass  of  blood.    Soon  the 
ajToIation  also  prevented  these  alterations  of  blood  flows  more  slowly,  and  is  confined  by  a 
the  hsmatoblasts,  and  vice  versa,  crown  of  elements  attached  to  each  other  and 
Pursuing  this  stady,  he  was  led  to  examine  adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.     Afewmo- 
tbe  manner  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  result-  ments  later  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  sur- 
ing  from  the  wound  of  a  vessel  is  arrested,  mounted    by  a  sort  of   whitish   excrescence. 
He  believed  that  the  hsBiuatoblasts  took  an  through  the  elements  of  which  the  red  blood- 
active  part  in  the  process.     In  the  case  of  a  corpuscles  insinuate  themselves  with  difiSculty. 
wound  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  hemorrhage,  at  Fai*  from  being  formed,  ns  several  observers 
first    rapid,    gradually    decreases,    and    then  have  said,  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  the 
cess3S.     To  explain  this  favorable  result,  the  wall  consists  of  hematoblasts  which  have  been 
contraction  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  has  been  retained  during  the  flow  of  blood.     At  the  mo- 
inroked.     This  is  real,  and  even  euergetic,  for  mentwhen  the  hemorrhage  ceases,  these  have 
arteries  of  medium  and  small  caliber,  but  al-  already  become  altered,  and,  continuing  the 
most  nothing  for  the  veins.     But  this  contrac-  observation,  they  may  be  seen  to  undergo  all 
tion  can  not  of  itself  close  the  wound.     It  is  the  changes  described  by  the  author, 
evident  that,  in  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  ap-  The  obstructing  hematoblastic  button  holds 
parently  by  the  formation  of  a  clot,  there  is  only  an  insignificant  number  of  white  blood- 
something  peculiar,  the  mechanism  of  which  corpuscles.    These  are  spherical,  smooth,  not 
needs  explanation.    In  fact,  during  a  hemor-  adhesive,  for  by  continuing  the  observation  for 
rba^  the  blood  which  passes  between  the  lips  a  few  moments  they  may  be  seen  to  separate 
of  the  wound  in  the  blood-vessal  is  always  new,  themselves  from  the  mass  of  hematoblasts  by 
aid  when  collected  in  a  vessel  it  is  transformed  means  of   their  own   inherent    contractility, 
into  a  gelatinous  mass  only  after  several  min-  They  do  not  appear  to  participate  at  all  in  the 
Qtds ;  why,  then,  does  it  form  a  solid  ping  be-  arrest  of  the  flow,  and  they  still  possess  their 
tveen  the  lips  of  a  wound,  which  m>ou  opposes  physiological  properties  and  normal  anatomical 
an  obstic]3  to  all  issue  of  blood?    Upon  this  character,  while  the  hematoblasts  of  the  ob- 
point  M.  Hayem  has  endeavored  to  throw  some  structing  plug  are  already   greatly   modified. 
oew  light.     After  exposing  the  jugular  vein  of  In  this  process  the  edges  of  the  wound  seem 
a  dog,  a  small  wound  is  made  in  the  vessel,  and  to  play  the  part  of  foreign  bodies.    It  is  easy, 
the  hemorrhage  is  allowed  to  cease  spontane-  moreover,  to  determine  how  the  hematoblasts 
oa.«ly ;  immediately  after,  a  ligature  is  applied  act  with  regard  to  a  foreign  body  directly  in- 
to the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  vessel.     It  is  troduced  into  the  circulation.     By  means  of  a 
easy  then  to  draw  from  the  little  wound  a  clot  slightly  curved  needle,  carrying  a  thread  of 
shaped  like  a  nail,  the  point  of  which  pene-  silver  or  platinum,  the  external  jugular  vein  of 
trates  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  the  head  an  animal  (dog)  is  pierced  in  such  a  way  that 
resting  apon  the  outer  wall  of  the  vein.    By  about  one  centimetre  of   the    cord   remains 
immediately  placing  this  coagulum  in  a  liquid  within  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.     When  the 
which  fixes  the  elements  of  the  blood,  its  dif-  operation  is  well  done,  hardly  a  drop  of  blood 
ferent  parts  may  be  examined  with  the  micro-  will  escape  from  either  the  point  of  entrance 
scope.     The   point  and  central    portion    are  or  exit  of  the  needle.     After  two  or  three 
irrajish,  viscous,  and  composed  of  partly  granu-  minutes — a  length  of  time  sufficient  in  the  dog, 
Lar  and  partly  amorphous  matter.    The  granu-  in  which  the  hematoblasts  are  very  vulnerable 
iations  are  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  — the  segment  of  the  vein  traversed  by  the 
hsmatoblasts  already  altered,  but  still  very  dis-  cord  is  separated  by  the  aid  of  two  ligatures, 
tinct  one  from  the  other,  while  the  amorphous  the  first  placed  on  the  peripheral  end,  the  sec- 
matter  results  from  the  confluence  into  one  com-  ond  on  the  central.     The  trunk  of  the  vein 
mon  and  coherent  mass  of  the  hematoblasts  containing  the  thread  is  immediately  detached 
which  have  and ergone  the  greatest  change.  The  and  opened  after  being  plunged  into  a  liquid 
head  of  the  nail,  which  is  red  on  the  exterior,  which  fixes  the  elements  of  the  blood.   Already 
coatains  in  its  center  a  prolongation  of  the  vis-  the  thread  is  surrounded  by  a  grayish  mass,  a 
coos  hsematoblastic  matter,  and  at  the  periph-  little  reddish  here  and  there,  composed  of  in- 
&y  the  fibrillary  meshes  hold  a  great  num-  numerable  hematoblasts,  the  more  readily  rec- 
ber  of  red  corpuscles.     In  all  the  central,  and,  ognizable  the  shorter  the  time  that  the  thread 
properlj  speaking,  obstructive  part,  there  are  hjis  been  in  contact  with  the  circulating  fiuid. 
Tcrj  few  white  corpuscle??.     It  is,  therefore.  When  the  thread  is  left  for  a  longer  time  in 
evident  that  the  fibrin  is  added  to  a  central  the  vessel,  and  the  muff  which  surrounds  it 
Bttcieiia  composed  almost  entirely  of  hemato-  has  become  more  voluminous,  the  constitution 
UastSL     The  formation  of  this  nucleus  may  be  of  the  muff  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
fltodied  in  the  mesentery  of  a  living  frog  under  hemostatic  nail  already  described. 
the  microscope.     After  having  brought  into  The  hematoblasts  thus  play  an  important 
the  field  of  the  microscope  a  vein  of  medium  role  in  the  mechanism  of  the  arrest  of  hemor- 
caHber,  with  transparent  walls,  an  incomplete  rhage.    These  elements  are  alterable  to  the 
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extent  that,  coming  in  contact  with  the  edges 
of  a  wound,  thev  become  adhesive,  as  when  in 
contact  with  a  foreign  body,  in  accumulating 
little  by  little  around  the  open  orifice  of  a  ves- 
sel, they  form  there  an  obstacle  at  first  insuffi- 
cient; then,  the  first  hffiinatoblasts  being  ar- 
rested, they  retain  in  their  turn  those  which 
issue  with  the  blood  coming  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  them ;  the  orifice  of  the  wound  re- 
tracts little  by  little,  until  finally  it  is  complete- 
ly closed  by  a  solid  and  fixed  plug.  The  other 
elements  of  the  blood  and  the  formation  of 
fibrin  only  participate  in  this  process  in  a  sec- 
ondary aod  accessory  manner.  The  blood, 
then,  contains  within  itself  a  powerful  hemo- 
static agent,  and,  were  it  possible  to  remove 
from  the  normal  blood  all  of  the  haematoblasts, 
the  wound  of  a  vessel  would  cause  a  hemor- 
rhage which  would  have  no  tendency  to  cease 
spontaneously. 

These  experimental  facts  have  a  practical 
application  of  importance.  All  foreign  bodies 
alter  and  retain  the  hsematoblasts,  and  in  this 
way  is  easily  explained  the  formation  of  intra- 
vascular clots  in  living  persons  by  the  contact 
of  diseased  points  in  the  cardiac  or  vascular 
walls.  In  the  same  way  may  be  understood 
the  haemostatic  action  of  foreign  substances 
brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  notably  those  of  a  pulverulent  or 
spongy  nature.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Ilayem  the  Tnodifications  of  the  hema- 
toblasts  are  favored  by  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  are  extremely  active  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  that  of  the  body.  He 
asks  if  this  may  not  explain  the  good  effects 
of  hot- water  injections  and  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  hemorrhages.  For,  to  the  action 
of  water,  which  is  in  itself  effective  npon  the 
hematoblasts,  is  added  that  of  heat.  Again, 
for  blood  to  cease  flowing  it  must  contain 
hsematyoblasts,  and  these  must  be  impression- 
able to  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies.  In 
animals  like  the  horse,  whose  blood  is  only 
slightly  coagulable,  the  hematoblasts  are  modi- 
fied with  comparative  slowness.  Again,  these 
elements  may  undergo  alterations  in  number 
and  quality  in  oases  of  disease,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  that  in  certain  cases  the  constitution 


of  the  blood  itself  may  be  a  predisposing  cause 
of  hemorrhage  following  the  least  vascular 
ii^ury.  That  singular  malady  known  as  hemo- 
philia, the  victims  of  which  are  known  io 
popular  language  as  ^*  bleeders,^^  is  perhaps  pre- 
cisely the  consequence  of  a  particular  state  of 
the  hematoblasts. 

A  practical  example  of  the  importance  of 
this  view  may  be  given.  The  case  is  one  of 
extreme  and  frequently  repeated  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  and  the  patient  is  at  the  point  of  death 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  For  thirty  years  the 
patient  has  been  subject  at  intervals  to  such 
attacks.  On  examining  the  blood,  the  fact  of 
the  relative  rarity  of  the  hematoblasts,  and  of 
their  feeble  vulnerability,  is  afiparent  —  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  out  of  the  organ- 
ism occurring  much  more  slowly  than  natural 
It  is  suspected,  therefore,  that  the  bleeding, 
which  has  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  which 
returns  whenever  the  jdug  is  removed  from 
the  nose  for  a  few  hours,  is  dne  to  these 
changes ;  and  that  by  transfusing  into  the  pa- 
tient a  certain  quantity  of  normal  blood  con- 
taining active  hematoblasts,  the  condition  may 
be  modified  to  advantage.  A  small  quantity  of 
venous  blood  is,  therefore,  injected  into  the 
patient^s  veins,  and  the  nose-bleed  is  imme- 
diately and  definitely  arrested.  The  plugs  are 
removed,  but  the  bleeding  does  not  return.  It 
is  evident  that  the  conveying  into  the  blood 
of  the  patient  new  and  healthy  blood  from 
another  body  has  effected  a  cnre,  and  the  active 
element  in  the  cure  is  probably  the  hemato- 
blasts. 

BOUTIi  (HcpaUlfi  dt  Bolh la),  an  independent 
state  of  South  America,  whose  limits  before 
the  war  on  the  Pacific  were  between  latitudes 
lO""  and  24°  south,  and  longitudes  S?*"  26'  and 
70°  80'  west.  The  western  limit  has  still  to  be 
negotiated  between  Bolivia  and  Chili.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Brazil, 
on  the  south  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili,  and  on  the  west  by  Peru. 

The  republic  previous  to  the  war  was  divided 
into  nine  departments,  which,  with  their  areas 
in  square  miles,  capitals,  and  population  (exclu- 
sive of  250,000  savage  Indians),  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Atocama.... 

Benl 

ChaqutMu*A . 
CochAbamba 

La  Paz 

Oruro 

Potosi 

Santa  Cruz.  , 
Tarya 


Total. 


097,288 


Popolslion. 


70,178 

10,880 

1SO,000 

70,200 

72,798 

27ft,722 

26,808 

478,717 

48,051 

670,408 

21.600 

140,856 

64,297 

870,894 

144,077 

176,088 

114^4 

180,940 

2,824,150 


Caphali. 


PopBlstloa. 


CobIJa 

Trinidad.... 

Sucre 

Cochabamba 

Lft  Paz 

Oruro 

Potosi 

Santa  Cruz. . 
TarUa 


8,500 

4,S85 
26,624 
44.908 
88,092 

8,492 
25,n4 
11,786 

8,875 


The  result  of  the  war  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chili  on  the  other, 
terminated  in  1883,  has  been  to  deprive  Bolivia 
of  its  former  outlet  on  the  Pacific,  Cobya,  but 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  being  negotiated 
between  Bolivia  and  Chili  at  Santiago,  at  the 


close  of  that  year,  may  still  lead  to  a  territorial 
rearrangement  which  shall  give  Bolivia  the 
coveted  port  or  ports.  Should  Bolivia  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  respect,  Brazil  is  said  to  be 
ready  to  facilitate  Bolivian  trade  through  San 
Antonio  on  the  Madeira  river.    Brazil  would 
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i  to  render  the  Madeira  navigable  for  a  State*).    Bat  after  a  year's  aseless  negotiations, 

::e  of  400  miles,  from  its  janotion  with  after  the  energetic  and  comforting  assurances 

mazon  to  San  Antonio,  and  no  traosit  of  Gen.  Hurlbut,  the  measnred  and  diplomatic 

f  any  kind  would  be  levied  by  Brazil  on  utterances  of  Mr.  Trescott,  and  the  impudent 

forwarded  to  and  from  Bolivia.    There  and  hostile  declarations  of  Mr.  Logan,  we  be- 

nimor  early  in  1883  that  a  secret  treaty  came  convinced  that  tbe  United  States  were 

een  actually  concluded  between  the  two  unable  to  be  useful  to  us  in  any  manner  what- 

iments  to  that  effect  as  early  as  Septem-  soever." 

J82.  The  real  present  outlet  is  to  the  June  2d,  the  people  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  ad- 
ic,  through  the  Argentine  Republic.  hered  to  the  Cajainarca  peace  proclamation  of 
President  of  the  Kepublic  is  Gen.  Cam-  Iglesias.  June  Sd,  at  a  meeting  held  at  San 
since  Jane,  1880),  the  First  Vice-Presi-  Mateo  (province  of  Nnarochiri)  under  the 
3  Dr.  Aniceto  Arce,  and  the  Second  chairmanship  of  Josfi  Maria  Sanchez,  Peru- 
•resident,  Dr.  B.  Salinas.  The  Cabinet  vian  citizens  there  present  pronounced  in  favor 
I  was  composed  of  the  following  minis-  of  peace.  A  similar  declaration  was  simul- 
[nterior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  P.  J.  taneonsly  made  at  Uuaraz  (department  of  Anca- 
i;  Finance,  Selior  A.  Quijano;  Public  cho)  and  at  Recuaz,  for  peace  and  Iglesias. 
ip,  etc..  Dr.  P.  H.  Vargas;  War,  General  On  June  11th  the  Congress  assembled  at  Are- 
itendon.  quipa  confirmed  the  following  nominations: 
United  States  Minister  resident  at  La  President,  Garcia  Calderon;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Richard  Gibbs.  Montero ;  Second  Vice  -  President,  04ceres. 
BoHvian  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min-  And  on  June  16tb  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed. 
Plenipotentiary  at  Washington  is  Dr.  L.  A  few  days  later  Gen.  Montero  reviewed  the 
u,  with  Dr.  A.  Aramayo  as  Secretarv  troops  under  his  command,  and  soon  after  a 
ation.  The  Bolivian  Consnl-General  at  force  was  sent  by  him  to  Moqnegua,  under  the 
['ork  is  M.  Obarrio;  Consul  at  New  Or-  command  of  Canevaro,  1,200  strong,  and  in- 
I.  P.  Macheca;  and  at  San  Francisco,  F.  eluding  200  horse  under  the  Cuban  C^pcdes, 
a.  to  operate  against  Tacna. 
•rder  to 'understand  the  position  of  Bo-  Toward  the  close  of  June  the  Chilian  forces 
;  the  close  of  1883,  it  will  be  necessary  evacuated  Pacasmayo,  and  the  Chilian  colo- 
ew  chronologically  the  events  in  Bolivia  nel,  Y.  Garcia,  occupied  Trtgillo,  where  the 
TO,  of  which  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  Peruvian  flag  was  hoisted. 
«  between  Bolivia  and  Chili  was  the  last.  Early  in  July  the  Chilian  President,  Santa 
Wmt  •«  tke  Padilc  !■  1883t — In  December,  Maria,  delivered  his  message  to  Congress,  at 
I  convention  was  made  and  ratified  at  Santiago,  containing  the  following  passage  : 
»o,  between  Italy  and  Chili,  to  the  effect  *'  Prior  to  the  war,  Bolivia  had  become  an  in- 
1  claims  of  Italian  subjests  arising  out  of  strument  of  Peruvian  intrigues  and  greediness, 
lt  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  should  be  deter-  because  that  country  had  become  dependent 
by  arbitration.  on  Peru,  which,  for  the  past  fifty  years,  stood 
Ipril  20, 1883,  the  Congress  assembled  at  as  a  sort  of  door-keeper  of  Bolivia,  owning 
area  closed  its  sessions^fter  authorizing  as  Peru  did  the  provmce  of  Moqnegua,  and 
overnment  to  order  an  election  to  be  thus,  through  the  routes  leading  from  Arica 
[>oa  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1882,  for  and  Taona  to  La  Paz,  controlling  the  only 
mination  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  practicable  commnnication  between  the  inte- 
[ay  the  partisan  general  C4ceres  haa  sev-  nor  of  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific.  If  the  rela- 
Dga^ments  with  Chilian  detachments,  tions  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  remained  the 
defeated  in  two  of  them,  at  Balconcillo  same  as  they  were  then  in  this  respect,  now 
iimpas  de  Sicaya,  by  Canto,  and  on  May  that  the  war  has  been  carried  by  us  to  a  safe 
one  at  Larma  by  Garcia.  issue,  we  should  at  all  times  in  the  future  be 
May  11th  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  exposed  to  the  risk  of  seeing  Bolivia  attack 
igned  between  Jovino  Novoa  on  the  us  again  at  the  instigation  of  Pern.  It  is  no 
f  Chili,  and  Lavalle  on  the  part  of  Gen.  secret  that  politics  are  very  uncertain  in  Bo- 
gy the  Peruvian  commander.  (The  con-  livia,  and  any  government  capable  of  exercis- 
I  sabmitted  to  by  Peru  will  be  found  ing  efficient  pressure  on  the  latter  may  easily 
Chili,  in  this  volume.)  render  Bolivia  amenable  to  its  purposes.  Un- 
Hay  20th  the  opposition  Congress  of  the  der  these  circumstances  we  owe  it  to  our  own 
•on-Montero  faction  in  Peru  assembled  safety  in  the  future  to  deprive  Peru  forever 
eqaipa,  on  which  occasion  Gen.  Monte-  of  the  means  to  do  mischief  in  this  respect, 
[vered  his  messasre,  in  which  he  praised  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  Chili  insists,  not 
itbfalness  of  Bolivia,  and  declared  that  on  annexing  the  province  of  Moquegua,  but  on 
not  consider  the  time  to  have  come  for  temporarily  occupying,  and  eventually  acquir- 
g  peace.  The  message  contained  this  ing  the  same  from  Peru  by  purchase.  All 
e:  '^  At  the  time  it  became  evident  that  friends  of  a  durable  peace  can  not  fail  to  ad- 
'lUgerents  would  be  unable  to  arrive  at  mit  that  we  have  a  right  to  insist  on  these 
derstaoding  throngh  direct  negotiation,  conditions  which  present  a  iruarantee  of  real 
accepted  the  good  offices  of  the  United  tranquillity.      These  demands  are  not  those 
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of  a  rapacious  conqueror,  they  are  merely  tbe  Areqnipa  surrendered,  and  Monte 

dictates  of  a  wise  policy  wbose  object  is  to  Bolivia,  wbere  a  cold  reception  aw 

secure  a  lasting  peace.'*    The  Peruvian  gen-  Prior  to  his  flight  he  resigned  tbe  c< 

eral,  Canevaro,  presided  over  a  meeting  at  Mo-  favor  of  C4ceres.   The  Peruvian  mii 

quegua,  and  declared  to  the  citizens  there  as-  tamante  y  Salazar,  left  for  Bolivia, 

sembled  that  he  was  tired  of  the  war.  Osma,  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  W£ 

On  July  10th  a  crushing  victory  was  achieved  Areqaipa,  ' 

by  the  Chilian  forces,  led  by  CoL  Gorostiaga,  On  Nov.  9th  the  Chilian  array  of  > 

over  the  Peruvian  partisan  troops  under  Gen.  was  concentrated  at  Arequipa,  and  1 

Cdceres  at  Huamachuco.     In  this  action  1,600  an  army  at  Oruro — the  same  day  th 

Chilian  soldiers  were  engaged  against  over  4,000  livian  envoy,  Guijarro,  left  for  Tacni 

Peruvians,  tbe  loss  of  the  latter  being  900  about  peace  with  the  Chilian  envoy, 

killed  and  many  wounded,  while  the  Chilians  week  later  Col.  Lorenzo  Iglesias,  in  { 

lost  56  killed  and  104  wounded,  including  four  Lima,  inarched  with  an  adequate  fon 

officers.    The  Peruvians  lost  a  number  of  offi-  layo  and  Cajamarca,  to  quell  an  in< 

cers,  including  Gen.  Siloa,  11  pieces  of  artil-  ing.     At  the  close  of  November  a  ( 

lery,  and  800  rifles.     The  action  lasted  from  6  promulgated  declaring  null  and  void 

A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.     As  soon  as  the  news  reached  acts  of  the  Arequipa  government  fr 

Gen.  Lynch,  the  Cbilian  commander-in-chief,  1883.     This  was  particularly  aimed  fi 

he  sent  a  message  to  President  Iglesias  inviting  quipa  Congress  of  July,  1883. 

him  to  Lima.  The  President  of  the  Uriited  Sta 

Commander  Lynch  subsequently  published  annual  message  of  Dec.  4th,  express 

a  decree  calling  on  all  officers  formerly  serving  about  events  on  the  west  coast  to  t 

under  Caceres  to  appear  at  headquarters,  or  be  ing  eflfect : 

treated  as  spies     ^  ^    ^       ^  ,^.                     ,    ,  The  contest  between  Bolivia,  Chili,  an 

On  August  10th  Castro  Zaldivar  proceeded  passed  from  the  stage  of  strategic  hostUiti 

from  Lima  to  join  Gen.  Iglesias,  in  order  to  negotiation  in  which  the  counsels  of  tl 

undertake  an  important  mission  which  the  lat-  ^^^^  have  been  exercised.    The  demands 

ter  wished  to  put  him  in  charge  of.     On  Aug.  "^"TlliJl^^^rhv  tS^  IfJlJf  2-  rfn%5fl!l» 

1  oi.1.  1  1     •       •         J        J            1       •                 'x  and  accepted  by  the  party  oi  Cien.  iirlesifl 

18th  Iglesias  issued  a  decree  levying  a  capita-  tent  of  cbnclucQng  a  treaty  of  peace  with  t 

tion  tax  of  $1,  silver,  per  head.  ment  of  Chili  in  general  conlbnnity  wit) 

Aug.   15th  the  Chilian  commander  at  Hu-  of  the  protocol  signed  in  May  last  betwee: 

ancayo  chastised  3,000  pillaging  Indians,  and  ^^  commander  and  Gen.  Itflcsias     As  a  r 

\r;i^A  ««^  ..,^««^^J  onn  ..*  *K™      a;...,.u..».^  conclusion  of  this  treatv.  Gen.  Iglesias  b 

ki.led  and  wounded  800  of  them.     Simultane-  „^    recognized  by  Chill  as  President  o 

ously  a  mutiny,  broken  out  among  Peruvian  his  government  mstalled  at  Lima,  whic 

troops  in  the  province  of  Chancay,  was  prompt-  evacuated  by  the  Chilians.    A  call  has  bee 

ly  quelled.     On  Aug.  20th  Gen.  Iglesias  made  ^en.  Iglesias  for  a  representative  Assei 

his  entry  into  Trujillo,  and  w^enthusiast^^^^^^^^  ^^ttlT^'^ltt^Z^^^ 

received  by  the  population.     On  Sept.  11th  the  Government  of  Gen.  Iglesias  has  applied 

citizens  of  Caflete  and  the  troops  in  the  Paca-  tion  to  the  principal  powers  of  America  a 

ran  district  recognized  the  authority  of  Igle-  When  the  will  oi  the  Peruvian  people  shi 

sias.     On  Sept.  15th  the  Chilian  Minister  of  ^e.*^,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  t 

Foreign  Afl^airs,  Aldnnate,  left  Valparaiso  on  "^"^^  approved  by  them, 

his  way  to  Callao  to  hasten  the  paciflcation  of  On  Dec.  7th  Gen.  Lynch  went  to  ( 

Peru.     Two  days  later  the  steamer  Amazon  The  declaration  of  the  Chilian  Presi 

arrived  at  Payta  with  600  Chilian  infantry,  he  would  carry  out  the  treaty  with  I 

sent  by  rail  to  Sullam,  and  thence  to  Piura,  entirety,  had  meanwhile  strengthens 

which  place  was  occupied  the  next  day.     Sept.  sition  of  Iglesias  materially.     But  h 

18th,  8,000  monteneros  were  defeated  by  the  the  Indi.in  trouble  in  the  interior  t 

Chilians  at  Huancayo,  leaving  200  killed  and  with.     These  Indians,  led  by  a  few 

wounded  on  the  field.     In  the  mean  time  news  lous  men,  were  ready  to  adopt  any  p 

was  received  from  the  department  of  lea  that  their  crimes,  although  their  real  m 

[)eace  reigned  there.  based  upon  their  hatred  of  their  so- 

On  Oct.  4th,  870  Peruvian  officers  submitted  pressors,  inherited  by  their  fathers 

to  the  Chilian  authorities,  and  Puno  was  occu-  time  of  the   Spaniards.     This  hatn 

pied;  on  the  9th,  Cnsma,  a  port  of  the  Am-  point  that  Cdceres    depended    upoi 

cache  district,  declared  in  favor  of  peace.    Ten  power  among  them.    Ho  speaks  the 

days  subsequently  the  city  guard  was  reorgan-  language,  which  gives  him  great  presti 

ized  at  Lima.  them.     Meanwhile  Gen.  Bermodez,  1 

On  Oct.  20th  the  Chileno-Peruvian  peace  vian  commander,  occupied  Ayacucht 

wns  signed  at  Ancon,  and  on  the  24th  Gen.  Cbilian  envoy,  Monte,  went  to  Buei 

Iglesias  entered  Lima  as  Presidente  regenera-  on  Dec.  12th.     The  Bolivian  peace 

dor.  Gen.  Lynch  having  prior  to  this  left  for  sioners,  Baptista  and  Bosto,  arrived 

Barranco,  near  Cborrillos.     On  Oct.  28th  Ad-  ago.  Chili,  accompanied  by  the  Arge 

miral  Garcia  y  Garcia  was  appointed  Peruvian  Brazilian  ministers.     One  of  the  c 

minister  in  France  and  England.    On  the  29th  contained  in  their  instructions  reads  a 
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goodi  for  Bofim,  Chili  will  take  20  per  cent,  yangaard  of  the  Ohilian  army  should  a  march 

*  "^J^^t^^"^  ^^%  '5T"a®V  on  Sie  BoUvian  capital  be  decided  upon. 

ijs  to  be  oooBtnicted  from  Iqmqae  to  Lake  Aul-         „_ r     k  ^n       n  n*ji. 

'•Dd  from  Mejillones  or  Antofagasta  to  Potoai ;  .f?^?-— ^^  ^ugost  Gen.  Oampero,  PreBident 

Aoniatioo  of  the  country  aloDg  the  river  Desa-  of  Bolivia,  read  his  message  before  the  assembled 

ro  to  be  effected,  and  the  ratiflcation  of  the  Congress  in  La  Paz.     He  said  that  the  expend!- 

*^?  P«jW,"^«  Deeagnadero  river  to  the  tares  of  the   republic,  daring  the  fiscal  year 

^i^K  >*^*P*^'*  the  paaaage  of  Bohv-  j^  amounted  to  $8,800,628,  while  the  in- 

wpsthrouifh  Its  territory  in  the  event  of  a  war  jj.j  *'**"**^  ^  a«  ^X^,'^^^'  T»«t*w  wuw  lu 

en  Bolivia  and  a  power  not  on  her  frontier.  ^ome  did  not  exceed  $2,527,515,  leaving  a  defi- 
cit of  $808,012,  to  cover  which  a  *loan  would 

Dec  14th  President  Iglesias  wrote  to  have  to  be  made.    He  added  that  the  scrupu- 

169,  assuring  him  of  his  personal  security,  lous  punctuality  with  which  Bolivia  had  at- 

d  be  feel  disposed  to  capitulate.    Puga  tended  to  the  settlement  of  all  her  pecuniary 

eaten  by  the  Peruvian  GU)v6mment  troops  obligations  had  replaced  the  credit  of  the  re- 

illoo,  and  Gren.  04ceres  took  position  with  public  on  a  firm  basis  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

men  two  leagues  from  lea.    The  United  so  that  there  were  not  wanting  overtures  from 

minister  at  Lima  asked  permission  for  an  Europe  for  placing  a  Bolivian  loan  in  that 

lean  man-of-war  to  take  soandings  on  the  market.    It  was  at  the  same  time  said  that  great 

ian  coast  activity  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Beni 

'trdthecloseoftheyear  1888  the  outlook  river  in  gathering   India-rubber  for   export, 

n  became  quite  gloomy  once  more,  ow-  which  commanded  on  the  spot  70  cents  Boliv- 

Ckeres^s  contiuuiug  to  play  a  double-  ian  silver  coin,  the  cost  of  freight  to  San  An- 

I  and  treacherous  game.    While  pre-  tonio  on  the  Madeira  being  12  cents.    A  large 

I  to  wish  to  visit  Lima,  he  incited  the  transit  trade  was  also  going  on  between  Potosi 

I  to  plunder  and  murder.    Two  scenes  and  the  Argentine  frontier, 

gerj,  as  barbarous  as  those  which  oc-  Cmumtw. — ^Bolivian  imports  and  exports  in 

during  the  mutiny  in  India,  were  enact-  1883  went  almost  exclusively  via  the  Argen- 

le  region  which  he  pretended  to  gov-  tiue  Bepublic.     No  official  statistics  having 

he  Chilians,  adhering  to  the  t«rms  of  been  published,  showing  the  imports  and  ex- 

leclined  to  interfere.  porta  of  Bolivia  during  the  war,  the  amount  of 

ilight  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  goods  which  entered  the  country  in  normal 

e  departure  of  the  Chilians,  who  had  times  has  to  be  calculated  upon  the  duties  col- 

lem  to  50  per  cent.,  caused  consider-  lected  at  the  custom-houses.     According  to 

appointment  and  some  discontent  in  these,  the  import  would  not  exceed  $6,150,000, 

The  finance  minister  of  Iglesias  re-  while  the  export  amounted  to  $9,881,017  in 

tie  duties  from  50  per  cent  to  85  per  1881,  the  bulk  of  it  being  silver,  $6,897,180, 

ereby  causing  a  check  on  importation,  other  metals,  $1,186,787,  and  the  balance  oin- 

Udes,  formerly  entering  duty  free,  such  chona-bark  (quinine),  India-rubber,  etc. 

iltural  machinery,  printing-presses  and  Telegnplis. — There  is  a  line  from  Chililaya,  on 

tCy  now  pay  a  heavy  duty.    It  thus  Lake  Titicaca,  to  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  183  miles 

d  that,  in  spite  of  the  pacification  of  in  length.    It  is  intended  to  extend  this  line  to 

itry,  buyers  from  the  interior  were  Cochabamba  and  Sucre. 

:  Lima,  dthough  there  was  a  good  as-  BRAZIL  (taperio  do  BrazU)t    (For  details  re- 

t  of  all  sorts  of  merchandise.    The  lating  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  population, 

loney  current  had   nevertheless  im-  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  *^  Annual 

it  the  dose  of  December  from  fifteen  Oyclopsedia  "  for  1878.) 

tUars  for  one  silver  dollar,  to  twelve  The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II,  bom  Dec.  2, 

1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7,  1881 ;  regency  until 
ter   great  difficulty  which   President  July  28,  1840 ;  crowned  July  18,  1841 ;  mar- 
encountered  was   financial    distress,  ried  Sept.  4,  1843,  to  Theresa  Christina  Maria, 
received  at  Lima  during  the  last  week  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis  I  of  the  Two 
ear  1883  stated  that,  according  to  ad-  Sicilies. 

>m  La  Paz,  the  Bolivian  capital,  the  The  new  Cabinet,  formed  after  the  resigna- 
guard  had  entered  on  active  service ;  tion  of  the  one  presided  over  by  Viscount 
ttalions  had  been  pushed  forward  to-  Paranagua,  was,  on  May  24,  1883,  composed 
;  Peruvian  frontier  on  the  way  to  Tacna,  of  the  following  ministers :  President  of  the 
m  were  marching  from  the  interior  in  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Finance, 
e  dir^tion,  and  the  regular  army —  Senator  Councilor  of  State,  Lafayette  Bodri- 
rong— was  being  concentrated  at  the  gues  Pereira ;  Interior,  Francisco  Antunes  Ma- 
It  was  added  that  these  movements  ciel ;  Justice,  Francisco  Prisco  de  Souza  Para- 
i  interpreted  as  either  to  mean  resist-  izo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Councilor  Francisco  de 
a  possible  but  not  probable  Chilian  Carvalho  Scares  Brandao ;  War,  Antonio  Joa- 
,  or  to  efiTect  a  coup  de  main  on  the  quim  Rodrigues,  Jr. ;  Navy,  Antonio  de  A1- 
i  territories  of  Arequipa  and  Mollendo.  meida  Oliveira ;  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
tated  that  the  Peruvians  of  Arequipa  Public  Works,  Councilor  Affonso  Augusto  Mo- 
lo  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  reira  Penna. 
Lger  that*they  had  offered  to  form  the  The  Council  of  State  was  composed  of  the 
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following  members  in  ordinary :  The  Princess  T.  A.  Osbom,  and  the  Consul-Genen 

Imperial,  Donna  Isabel ;  Prince  Gaston  d'Or-  de  Janeiro,  0.  0.  Andrews, 

l^ans,  Goant  d^Eu ;  the  Senators  Viscount  de  Arajt — ^The  actaal  strength  of  the 

Abaet6,  Visconnt  de  Muritiba;   Visconnt  de  1883  was  11,338.    The  distribution  oi 

Bom  Retire;  Visconnt  de  Nictheroy;  Sena-  eral  arms  was  as  foUows:    Artillery 

tor  J.  J.  Teixeira;   Vioe-Admiral  J.   R.  de  cavalry,  2,140;    infantry,  7,242;    2,1 

Lamare;  Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Sooza;  Senator  soldiers  would  have  to  be  enlisted  to 

M.  P.  S.  Dantas;  Coancilor  Martin  Francisco;  the  number  fixed  by  law.    The  artillei 

Gouncilor  J.  G.  de  Andrade;  Senator  J.  L.  V.  three  mounted  regiments,  four  foot  b^ 

Gansansao  de  Sinimbd ;  and  of  members  ex-  and  one  battalion  of  sappers ;  the  cav 

traordinary  :    Senators  Viscount  de  Parana-  regiments,  one  squadron,  and  four  coi 

ffu4;  Affonso  Gelso;  L.  A.  Vieira  da  Silva;  the  infantry,  twenty-four  battalions  i 

J.  B.  da  G.  Figueiredo,  and  Lafayette.  companies. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  com-  Ntfy. — The  navy,  in  1888,  consisted 

prises  58  members  elected  for  hfe,  was  J.  L.  steam-ironclads,  one  steam-frigate,  sey< 

Lima  Duarte;  and  the  Vice-President,  A.  M.  corvettes,  sixteen  steam-gunboats,  tw 

de  Barros.  the  line,  and  two  smaller  crafts,  with  t 

The  President  of  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies,  gate  of  8,148  men,  and  a  total  armc 

with  122  members  elected  for  four  years,  was  123  guns.    There  was,  besides,  one  sch< 

Gouncilor  J.  F.  de  Moura ;  and  the  Vice-Presi-  and  one  ironclad  and  five  gunboats  w< 

dent,  J.  L.  Lima  Duarte.  built. 

The  presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were  The  personnel  of  the  navy  consist 

as  follow:  Alag6as,  Dr.  H.  M.  Salles;  Ama-  general  staff-officers,  878  first-class  o 

zonas.  Dr.  J.  L.  da  Gunha  Paranagu4 ;  Bahia,  sanitary  corps  68  strong,  91  pursers, 

Gouncilor  Pedro  Luiz  P.  da  Souza;    Geari,  dians,  and  181  engineers;  an  imperii 

Dr.  Satyro;  Espirito  Santo,  Dr.  A.  P.  N.  Ac-  corps  2,922  strong,  a  naval  battaJioi 

cioly ;  Goyaz,  Dr.  A.  G.  Pereira ;  Maranhao,  men,  and  1,620  apprentices ;  total,  6,  i 

Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Ovidio ;  Matto-Grosso,  Baron  do  The  Frtiticr  Dispitoi — ^There  is  a  long 

Bacovi;   Minas  -  Geraes,  Dr.  A.  G.   Ghaves;  dispate  between  France  and  Brazil,  co 

Par4,  Viscount  de  Maracajti;  Parahyba,  Dr.  the  precise  border-line  between  the  Fr 

J.  A.  do  Nascimento ;  Paranii,  Dr.  G.  A.  G.  Brazilian  Guianas,  specially  relating  tc 

de  Oliveira  Ballo;  Pernambuco,  Dr.  J.  M.  de  ritory  between  the  Gyapok  and  Amc 

Freitas;  Piauby,  Dr.  F.  P.  Salles;  Rio  Grande  ers.    It  seems  that  the  Treaty  of  Dti 

do  Norte,  Dr.  F.  M.  Vianna ;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  signed  to  France  a  portion  of    Gui 

Gouncilor  B.  A.  G^viao ;  Sta.  Gatharina,  Dr.  clearly  defined,  nor  did  the  treaty  of 

F.  G.  de  F.  Sonto ;  Sao  Paulo,  Baron  de  Gua-  tablish  the  boundary  with  any  greatei 

jara;  Sao  Pedro  do  Sul,  Gouncilor  J.J.  d'Albu-  ion.    These  lands  are  isolated  by  on 

qnerque ;  Sergipe,  Dr.  F.  G.  G.  Barreto.  branches  of  the  Amazon  in  its  delta, 

The  Archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  Rt.  Rev.  L.  represented  as  being  quite  valuable  foi 

A.  dos  Santos  (1880)  is  Primate  of  all  Brazil;  purposes. 

and  there  are  eleven  bishops :  those  of  Par4,  FMal  Service. — The  number  of  letl 

Sao  Luiz,  Fortaleza,  Glinda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  warded  by  the  Brazilian  Post-Office 

Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre,  Marianna,  Diaman-  '82  was  35,816,869,  against  81,228,635 

tina,  Goyaz,  and  Guyabd.  '81 ;  the  number  of  post-offices  was  1,C 

The  Brazilian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  gross  amount  of  postages  collected  ai 

Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States  is  in  1881-'82  to  1,513,872  mih-eis,  and 

Gouncilor  Lopes  Netto ;  the  Secretary  of  Lega-  penditure  was  1,741,721  milreis. 

tion,  J.  G.  Valente;  and  the  Gonsal- General  Rillrtids. — The  first  railroad  in  Br 

of  Brazil  at  New  York,  for  the  Union,  is  Dr.  Macia,  18  miles  in  length,  went  into  o 

Salvador  de  Mendoa^a.  on  Dec.  16,  1858.    There  are  at  prese 

Temporary  changes  in  the  Brazilian  legation  miles  in  operation,  and  2,200  being  bui 

at  Washington  are  said  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  Government  owns  and  administers  seve 

disposition  on  the  part  of  Brazil  to  serve  the  and,  as  a  rule,  guarantees  an  income 

interests  of  peace  between  Ghili  and  Peru.  cent,  on  the  necessary  capital  invest© 

Senhor  Netto,  Brazilian  minister  to  the  United  construction  of  private  roads.    The  ni 

States,  left  Washington  for  Ghili  about  the  miles  of  railroad  owned  and  in  operatic 

middle  of  August,  with  instructions  to  express  Government  is  800 ;  and  it  also  has  nc 

to  the  Ghilian  Government  the  anxiety  of  Bra-  same  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  c 

zil  to  have  a  satisfactory  peace  established  be-  construction.    Most  of  the  rails  witl 

tween  Peru  and  Chili,  ana  that  he  was  author-  the  roads  have  been  made  were  import 

ized  to  act  as  a  mediator  to  this  end,  if  his  England,  while  a  part  of  the  roIling*st 

services  were  desired.     Under  his  instructions  brought  from  the  United  States.    The  i 

he  is  to  remain  in  Ghili  for  two  years,  and,  surveyed  and  built  almost  wholly  by  1 

while  there,  is  to  attend  to  some  pending  Bra-  engineers, 

zilian  claims.  Under  the  provisions  of  a  recent 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  Hon.  Government   grants  conoesdons   to 
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eofDpftziiefl,  with  the  following  chief  condi- 
^ons :  After  the  Govemment  is  satisfied  that 
the  capital  of  a  Dew  company  applying  is  saffi- 
cient,  an  annual  interest  of  7  per  cent,  is  guar- 
tnteed,  the  hitter  payable  half-yearly  during 
thirtj-tvo  years.  "While  the  construction  of 
the  line  proceeds,  the  Govemment  pays  inter- 
est on  the  snms  of  money  it  considers  neces- 
sary ;  the  latter  are  deposited  in  a  bank,  and 
can  only  be  drawn  as  wanted.  The  state  grants 
fratnitoQsly  to  snch  companies  all  Government 
bods  that  may  be  requisite  for  the  lines,  depots, 
eotrepota,  shops,  etc.,  designated  in  the  con- 
tract The  companies  are  allowed  to  import 
duty-free  all  material  and,  for  twenty  years, 
coal  and  all  other  fuel. 

In  retam  for  these  privileges  the  companies 
engage  to  forward  at  reduced  rates  all  Gov- 
enunent  officials,  luggage,  and  material,  and, 
if  called  upon  to  do  so,  furnish  the  Govern- 
meot  whatever  information  it  may  wish  to  ob- 
tain respecting  the  business  of  the  line. 

From  the  moment  the  dividends  exceed  8  per 
cenL  per  annnm,  the  excess  is  eaually  diviaed 
between  the  Government  and  the  company; 
bot  this  participation  of  the  Government  in 
the  excess  of  profits  ceases  as  soon  as  the  sums 
of  money  advanced  for  interest  are  paid  back, 
^kodd  the  dividend  at  any  time  exceed  12  per 
ee&k  daring  two  consecutive  years,  the  com- 
panies, if  ^led  upon  by  the  Government  to 
^  90,  bind  themselves  to  reduce  their  freight 
Tites.    If  the  construction  capital  be  procured 
ibroad,  the  exchange  is  fixed  at  27^.  per  mil- 
R^w     The  foUowing  are   the  leading  oom- 
mes  that  have  gone  into  existence  on  this 
otts: 
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Afl^ese  lines  have  been  built  with  English 
2^  witbthe  exception  of  two,  the  Recife-Li- 
jj^j  »bich  is  Brazilian,  and  the  Paranagua- 
^^J|?^wbich  is  French. 
, J'*'i™Pta»  The  first  telegraph  lines  were 
*J  m  1852,  bat  not  till  1866  did  Petropolis 
®I  Riode  Janeiro  receive  telegraphic  coiumu- 
**M0-  Kow,  Rio  has  two  telephone  lines, 


and  the  empire  counts  land  telegraphs  of  a  to- 
tal length  of  7,419  kilometres  of  line  and  18,- 
250  of  wire,  communication  being  established 
by  means  of  136  stations.  The  number  of  tele- 
graphic messages  sent  in  1881-82  was  739,906 ; 
the  gross  receipts  were  1,241,770,  and  the  ex- 
penses 1,632,549  milreis. 

TVade-Markfl.— Brazil  protects  the  trade-marks 
of  persons  domiciled  in  the  country  and  for- 
eigners having  in  Brazil  an  establishment  of 
commerce  or  industry.  Foreigners  who  do  not 
possess  branch  houses  or  manufactories  in 
Brazil  receive  no  benefit  from  the  law,  except 
in  cases  where  treaties  of  reciprocity  exist  be- 
tween Brazil  and  their  own  country. 

Foreign  trade-marks  are  registered  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  legal  effect  of  the  registry  continues  for 
fifteen  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  another 
term  of  the  same  duration. 

A  Ftotttng  Cathedral. — A  floating  cathedral  on 
the  Amazon  river  is  the  most  novel  idea  con- 
ceived and  to  be  carried  out  by  enterprising 
missionaries  in  Brazil  The  matter  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Par& 
and  Amazonas.  The  best  architects  and  ship- 
builders of  Europe  are  to  construct  it  complete 
and  in  magnificent  style,  and  it  is  to  be  bap- 
tized "  Christopher,"  because  it  is  to  carry 
Christ  over  the  waters.  It  is  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  whites  and  Indians  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  great  river. 

EaandiNitteB. — A  new  issue  is  steadily  forc- 
ing its  way  into  Brazilian  politics,  and  will,  at 
no  distant  day,  form  a  disturbing  factor  of 
vital  importance  to  the  country.  Thus  far  there 
has  been  no  abolition  party  and  no  division  be- 
tween the  old  parties  on  that  question.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  new  move- 
ment has  set  in  which  promises  to  change  all 
this.  In  the  northern  provinces,  especially  in 
Ceari,  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  aboli- 
tion has  been  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  people  are  voluntarily  emancipating  their 
slaves.  Cear4  has  already  liberated  about 
6,000  slaves,  and  may  free  all  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  As  this  movement  is  principally 
confined  to  the  northern  provinces,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Brazil  will  be  transformed  into  a  sectional 
issue  at  no  distant  day,  and  that  it  will  lead  to 
troubles  which  will  have  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  of  the  country. 

SbiTery. — In  July,  1888,  there  were  in  Brazil 
1,346,648  slaves.  When  the  gradual  abolition 
decree  of  Sept.  28,  1871,  was  passed,  there 
were  officially  registered  1,547,660  slaves ;  since 
then  about  180,207  slaves  have  died,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  liberated  12,898,  private  individ- 
uals and  savings-banks  66,056,  and  1,851  slaves 
have  bought  their  freedom  themselves.  The 
average  value  of  slaves  is  at  present  about 
$375,  so  that  the  amount  of  slave  property  still 
existing  in  Brazil  represents  a  value  of  some- 
thing  like   $505,000,000.    The  provinces  in 
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which  the  greatest  namber  of  slaves  has  been  danger  is  even  more  imminent.    H< 

liberated  are  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  neutral  debtedness  has  been  steadily  increa 

district,  28,002;    Rio  Grande  do  Sol,  9,100;  is  now  much  greater  than  her  incon 

Minas-G-eraes,  7,108 ;  Bahia,  7,087 ;  Sao  Paulo,  and  her  expenditures  are  largely  ai 

6,681;  Pernambuco,  5,649;  Par4,  4,709;  Ma-  in  excess  of  her  revenue.    There  1 

ranhao,  4,644,  and  Cear4,   4,272.     In  other  annual  surplus  since  1856-'57,  onl 

provinces  the  number  ranges  between  99  and  1846-^47,  and  only  four  since  188 

1,871.  cording  to  an  abstract  of  the  natio 

laaigrallMt — The  immigrants  in  the  first  six  during  the  period  between  1827  ai 

months  of  1883  numbered  14,225,  among  whom  inclusive,    the    aggregate    of    th< 

were  about  700  Germans,  6,000  Portuguese,  amounts  to  about  $850,000,000.     ' 

and  5,000  Italians.    Only  2,500  were  agricul-  charged  upon  her  funded  debt  is 

tnrists.  two  fifths  of  the  total  revenue. 

The  "  Rio  News,"  of  July  15, 1888,  expresses        These  statements  will,  of  course, 

itself  about  immigration  into  and  naturaliza-  prise  abroad,  simply  because  of  the 

tion  in  Brazil  to  the  following  effect :  which  Brazil  enjoys  in  the  Lond 

Acooiding  to  the  "  Diario  Official "  5,309  foreigners  The  Brazilian  Government  is  scmpc 

have  become  naturalized  in  Brazil  ^not  including  colo-  '"1  w>  meet  the  mterest  charges  on 

nists)  in  the  period  between  1825  and  1888— « ])eriod  of  debt  promptly  and  fully,  for  whicl 

fiffcy-Mven  years.  There  is  a  significance  in  this  result  funds  are  quoted  high  and  excite 

which  will  not  be  unnoticed  when  comparisons  are  Xo  do  this,   however,  new  loans 

made  with  the  enormous  number  of  foreurners  natu-  a     x   i  i  •       /i.     j  \    «   •   «. 

ralized  in  the  United  States  during  the  s«ne  period,  floated,  apolwes  (bonds)  of  interni 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  fifty-seven  years  com-  ness  have  been  issued,  taxation   hi 

prise  the  entire  reiffn  of  the  present  Emperor,  whom  creased,  and   local  creditors  have 

the  civilized  worid  has  been  pleased  to  caU  one  of  pelled  to  wait  years  for  the  paym< 

the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  monarchs  of  the  age,  „^«^„„*„       a  ^a    f  K/>«   ♦r^^  ♦k^ol  ir, 

that  they  have  been  years  of  only  briefly  interrupted  accounts.     And   then,  too,  these  lo 

peace,  and  that  during  all  this  time  Brazil  has  had  a  vestments  m  London   are  nearly 

very  laige  population  of  foreigners  engaged  in  com-  hands  of  a  small  circle  of  capitalist 

mercial  and  mdustrial  pursuits,  the  ijreater  part  of  the  "  Brazilian  ring,''  at  whose  hea 

whom  widd  easily  have  been  transformed  into  Bra-  n,ous  house  of  RothschUds;  and 
zilian  citizens,  there  is  certainly  very  little  cause  for  c  i       *       i    4.^     i         • 

satisfaction.    What  witii  her  incubiw  of  slavery,  her  ^^'^  careful  not  only  to  place  mv. 

^rreat  landed  estates,  her  religious  intolerance,  her  the  market  to  the  best  advantage, 

jealousy  of  foreigners,  her  vices  of  administration  suppress  every  item  of  information 

and  her  oppressive  exactions  upon  commerce  and  in-  to  Brazilian  credit.     To  this  end  j< 

'^V^Z  ^^Tl^tl^^^f^^fty  i--^^^  '-^  -bsidized  (a.defic 

her  doors  all  these  years,  untU  now,  in  her  weakness,  '^^ .  *>^'^   under  discussion   m   th 

she  is  able  to  secure  only  the  scattering  drops  which  Legislature,  in  which  two  snbsidi: 

the  rushing  current  casts  upon  her  shores.    It  is  not  journalists  are  specially  mentioned 

altogether  a  pWnt  theme  for  oonsider^^^^^  articles  are  published  in  the  newi 

a  hving  proof  that  the  rei>(n  of  Dom  Pedro  II  has  .^„.  „„  „„  j  ^„^«„4.i  :„«  ;„  ^^a^  ^«. 

beenl^ry  far  from  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  that  reviews,  and  everythmg  is  made  ea 

the  dominant  policy  which  has  thus  far  controlled  fortable  for  aU  the  parties  concern! 
Brazil  has  resulted  only  in  shutting  her  out  from  the        An  epitome  of  all  the  imperial  1 

progress  of  the  worid  and  in  retarding  her  national  since  1828  has  been  published  in 

fif™^*^  Official "  by  Senator  Castro  Carreir 

Hatindliitlon* — The  new  bill  relating  to  nat-  parison  with  the  annual  reports  < 

nralization  of  foreigners  in  Brazil,  stipulates  ister  of  Finance  shows  that  its  figG 

that  all  foreigners  residing  for  three  years  in  rect,  or  as  nearly  so  as  careless  ty 

the  country  shall  thereby  become  and  be  consid-  work  will  admit    This  epitome  in( 

ered  Brazilian  citizens,  unless  during  the  inter-  quennial  summaries   and  abstract 

val  they  have  made  a  declaration  before  their  indebtedness,  which  are  of  great  vi 

consul  that  they  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  the  parisons.     In  order  to  make  this  abi 

nationality  of  their  native  country.    The  time  the  period  of  the  present  system 

of  residence  for  acquiring  Brazilian  citizenship  improvements,"  beginning  with  th 

will  even  be  reduced  to  two  years,  if  the  for-  tion  of  the  Dom  Pedro  II  railwa 

eigner  marries  a  Brazilian  or  holds  office  under  to  comprise  these  quinquennial  deb 

the  Government.    The  naturalized  citizen  is  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  fiscal  ye 

to  be  eligible  to  municipal  office  and  other  as  a  starting-point.     During  the  pr< 

public  functions,  and  may  even  become  regent  years  the  aggregate  revenue  of  tl 

of  the  empire.    This  law  would  place  Brazil  ment  had  been  176,876.699  milrei 

even  above  the  Argentine  Republic  in  point  of  aggregate  expenditure  182,607,684 

liberality  toward  foreigners,  and  the  proba-  deficit  of  6,280,986.    The  total  ii 

bility  is  that  the  latter  will  follow  the  example,  of    the   empire  at    the    end  of 

The  Brazilian  press  unanimously  approves  of  (1854-^55),  including    the  1852  f< 

the  project.  of  £1,040,600,  was  as  follows,  th 

FluuiMiS. — In  financial  matters  the  present  niilreis  at  par  being  equivalent  to 

situation  of  Brazil  is  no  less  critical,  and  the  United  States  gold : 
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d«b(,4f*ud5peroent 61,7«0,214     Foreigrn  debt,  4,  4|,  and  5  per  cent 118,186,686 

d*bt,4,^ttKl6peroent 67,944,117     Intenuil  debt,  4, 6,  and  6  per  cent 288,000,668 


Totil 109,704,881 

OfodM  ■oortiiitkMi 662,676 

Daring  the  fi?e  years   from   1855-^56  to 
135^^60,  mclasi?e,  the  reign  of  reckless  ex- 
penditore  on  poblio  works  began,  and  since 
then  there  has   been    but  one  single  year 
(135^'57)  in  which  the  revenue  has  exceeded 
tbe  expenditares.    Some  of  these  works  were 
Baeefltry,  and  either  have  been  or  will  be  pro- 
dcctiTe;  bat  in  great   part  they  have  been 
nneceasarj  and  enormously  expensive.    The 
beit  of  these  investments  has  been  the  Dom 
Pedro  II  railway,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
Beot  has  expended,  not  including  interest  on 
BTestoent,  over  £10,000,000.     In  this  period 
three  foreign  loans  were  made,  aggregating 
il4(^7,500,  while  the  internal  debt  was  slightly 
^eereased.   Tbe  aggregate  deficit  for  the  five 
jttn  vas  14,766,501  milreis,  the  average  an- 
ml  rerenoe    being  45,658,024  milreis,   and 
^  expenditure  48,606,824.     With  that  year, 
^^'6],  anew  portfolio  was  added  to  the  Im- 
periil  Cabinet,  that  of  "Agriculture,  Commerce, 
o<l  Pablic  Works  "  —  a  department  which 
'ifdetiigned  to  preside  over  and  develop  the 
vaalth-prodncing  industries  of  the  nation,  but 
thch  has  succeeded  only  to  the  extent  of 
^ieroos  interference  and  burdensome  ex- 
pm.  In  1860-'61  its  operations  were  cov- 
^  bj  the  modest  expenditure  of  8,871,544 
Mreu;  in  1880-^81  this  annual  expenditure 
ti.4  36,798,932.    In  the  last  year  of  this  quin- 
jKoniom  (1864-^65)  a  war  broke  out  between 
Atizil  and  Paraguay,  which  lasted  through  the 
iKoeddiog  five  years.    But  one  foreign  loan 
VIS  contracted,  amounting  to  £3,855,800,  but 
he  internal  debt  was  increased  to  84,265,751 
lilreia  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent,  avolices,    A 
\rge  amoont  of  paper  money  was  also  put  into 
filiation.    The  aggregate  deficit  of 'the  ^yq 
Ban  amounted  to  39,291,247,  the  average  an- 
al receipts  being  62,591,518,  and  the  expen- 
tnres  60,449,967. 

In  tbe  next  five  years  (1865-'66  to  1869-'70) 
e  expenditares  of  the  Government  were 
ormoosly  increased  by  the  war  with  Para- 
tj,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  calculated  to 
ft  been  613,183,263  milreis.  The  extraor- 
lary  credits  of  the  Government  during  this 
riod  amounted  to  297,901,468  milreis,  taxa- 
n  was  largely  increased,  and  new  issues  of 
per  money  were  made.  The  aggregate  defi- 
amounted  to  824,308,487,  the  average  an- 
al revenue  was  75,378,204,  and  the  expendi- 
"e  140,239,901.  One  foreign  loan,  amounting 
£6,963,600,  was  raised  in  London,  and  the 
emal  debt  was  largely  increased  by  the  issue 
S  per  cent.  apoliee$.  The  total  public  debt 
fi^)  was  as  shown  in  tbe  next  colunm. 
[fi  the  ^yre  years  following  there  was  a  large 
&ig  ofiT  in  the  expenses  of  the  War  and 

TW  hMB  of  ISM.  nnoaiictng  to  9,Ml,00i  mUreia,  was  tbe 


Total 861,7«7,078 

Overdue  amortlntloD 2,064,101 

Navy  Departments,  but  the  steady  increase  in 
those  of  Agriculture  and  Finance  kept  the  total 
up  to  an  unwarranted  high  figure.  Although 
this  was  a  period  of  peace,  the  expenditures 
were  largely  disproportionate  to  the  revenue, 
the  aggregate  deficit  for  the  five  years  being 
66,612,024  mUreis.  Extraordinary  credits  were 
authorized  to  a  total  of  70,426,709,  more  paper 
money  was  issued,  and  taxation  was  again  in- 
creased. One  loan  of  £8,459,600  was  placed 
in  London,  and  the  internal  debt  was  increased 
to  289,562,250  milreis.  The  average  annual 
revenue  was  102,850,548,  and  the  expenditures 
114,178,147. 

In  the  last  quinquennial  period  under  review, 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  all  the  departments 
largely  exceeded  those  of  the  five  years  of  the 
war.  This  period  included  the  great  drought 
of  Cear4,  in  which  there  was  so  great  a  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  upon  which  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  expended  60,508,848  milreis  for  public 
relief.  A  large  part  of  this  expenditure,  how- 
ever, was  swallowed  up  by  speculators  and  dis- 
honest public  ofScials,  of  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  names  of  1,589,  with  evidence  of 
guilt,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  been  prose- 
cuted .  The  aggregate  deficit  of  these  ^yq  years 
was  208,226,627  milreis,  the  average  annual 
revenue  101,489,514,  and  the  expenditure  149,- 
184,839.  The  extraordinary  credits  footed  up 
to  194,252,407,  a  large  issue  of  paper  money 
was  made,  and  the  internal  debt  was  increased. 
One  loan  was  made  in  London  (1875)  amount- 
ing to  £5,801,200,  and  a  national  loan  was 
made  in  1879  amounting  to  51,886,000  milreis. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  (1880)  the  state  of 
the  public  debt  was  as  follows : 

WMk. 
ForeUrn  debt  (estlmftted  at  Vld.\  4, 4^,  and  6  per 

cent 144,06»,47» 

Internal  debt,  4,  6,  and  6  per  cent 418,80^,723 

Total fMOJM^Vn. 

Orerdue  amortization 8,864,978 

Paper  currency  (April  1,  ISSO) 189,109,691 

Pablic  deposits  (finance  report,  1880) 62,966.886 

Treasury  bille  (April  80, 1880) 11,682,700 

Total 817^20,849 

Tabulating  the  aggregate  quinquennial  revenue 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  deficits  of  this  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  gives  the  following  result : 


QUINQUKKNIXTM. 

lUoripta. 

E>piMllt».. 

IMIdli. 

1R65--66  to  1869-*6n. 
1860-'M  to  1864-*66. 
18fi6-'«6  to  18«9-'70. 
1870-T^l  to  1874-'75. 
l875-'7«  to  1879-'80. 

Mllrrfa. 
228.266,120 
262,957,.>89 
876,891.019 
614,268,712 
687,447,609 

MOnb. 
248,081,021 
802,248,^86 
701,199,.V»6 
670,866,787 
746,674,196 

Mnreit. 
14,766,601 
89.291.247 

824,808.486 
66,612,086 

808,226.687 

Totals 

1,919^16,009 

2,668.019,896 

648,204,886 

Average    annual    deficit,   25,728,195    milreis. 
Since  1879-'80  only  the  aoconnts  of  the  year 
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following  have  been  definitely  settled,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  receipts  were  127,- 
076,868,  the  expenditures  188,688,090,  and  the 
deficit  11,606,727.  For  1881-'82  the  Govern- 
ment admits  a  deficit  of  6,064,000 ;  bnt  on 
removing  some  7,000,000  milreis  of  Treasury 
bills,  deposits,  etc.,  from  the  revenue,  and 
nearly  1,000,000  from  the  expenditures,  which 
had  no  place  there,  the  actual  deficit  amounts 
to  10,815,847.  For  1882-'88  the  Government's 
estimate  places  the  deficit  at  6,104,000;  but 
as  the  revenue  receipts  include  17,666,800  of 
Treasury  bills  emitted,  141,200  in  nickel  coins, 
and  8,600,000  of  deposits  for  special  purposes, 
the  deficit  really  amounts  to  27,412,000  milreis 
as  shown  on  the  minister's  report.  For  the 
current  year  the  ^*  Jornal  do  Gommercio  "  cal- 
culates that  the  deficit  on  actual  appropriations 
will  be  28,866,066,  making  a  total  of  62,249,- 
842  for  the  two  years  covered  by  the  budget 
law  now  in  force. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  after  a  session  ot 
189  days,  the  General  Assembly  of  Brazil  was 
formally  adjourned.  Although  the  financial 
state  of  the  country  is  most  critical,  the  impe- 
rial budget  laws  for  the  ensuing  year  were  not 
passed,  and  no  measures  were  adopted  to  aid 
or  relieve  the  public  Treasury.  Supplementary 
or  deficiency  credits  were  passed,  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  18,000,000  milreis  ($9,000,000),  one  of 
which  was  for  a  deficit  of  12,000,000  milreis 
in  the  public  relief  expenditures  of  the  Cear4 
drought  of  1878-'80.  As  the  public  depart- 
ments are  now  running  under  the  budget  laws 
of  1882,  which  were  prorogued  to  1883  be- 
cause the  General  Assembly  failed  to  pass  the 
regular  annual  appropriations,  it  is  evident 
that  this  failure  of  last  session  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  inimical  to  a  proper  fiscaliza- 
tion  of  the  public  expenditures. 

Reveiae  «f  fbe  Pr«Tiic«k — The  following  table 
shows  the  revenue  of  each  province  in  1882- 
1888,  the  total  being  82,662,068  milreis,  of 
which  17i  per  cent.,  altogether  6,688,948  mil- 
reis, were  spent  on  public  instruction : 


In  1864  the  total  number  of  primary 
in  the  provinces  was  4,014;  in  1888 
increased  to  6,180,  the  increase  beinj 
two  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Milt — Under  provisions  of  the 
1849  there  have  been  coined  since  ths 
to  the  close  of  1882,  44,948,088  miln 
and  18,979,927  milreis  silver.  From 
1888  the  mint  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
262,189,212  mUreis  gold  and  86,608,816 
silver. 

CMuneite. — According  to  the  last "  rel 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  foreign  ' 
Brazil  (ofiScial  values),  during  the  fisci 
1880-'81  and  1881-'82,  was  approxim 
follows,  the  minister  stating  that  full 
had  not  been  received  from  all  the  pro^ 


MERCHANDQIC 


Imports 
Exi>orta. 


Total. 


1880- '81.    Ifl 


MOnk. 
180,4681,700 
288,597,700 


414,086,400 


18 
81 

an 


PROVINCES. 


AroaxoDM 

Par* 

Maranhao 

Plauhy 

CearA 

Rio  Orande  do  Norte 

Parabyba 

Pemambnco 

AlagAas 

Serjripe 

Bahla 

Esplrito  Santo....  .. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

B&o  Paulo 

Minaa-Qeraoa 

ParanA 

Santa  Catharlna 

Rio  Oraude  do  Sal . . 

Ooyaz 

Matto-GroBSo 


par  eni. 

RcnraM. 

■pent  on 

public  Id- 

•tractfoB. 

Mllrali. 

1,664,000 

679 

2,742,000 

18-6 

788,596 

14-8 

849.421 

10-9 

808,700 

84-5 

80ft,827 

264 

460,141 

18-8 

2,786,457 

86-4 

698,855 

80-9 

716,658 

16*9 

8,484,687 

15-9 

858,980 

857 

6,258,684 

19-9 

8,748,460 

14-8 

8,084,440 

24-6 

797,000 

14-5 

842.854 

86-6 

2,917,280 

18-7 

222,284 

161 

841,286 

81-6 

Propor* 
tfcmpar 
emt.  of 
papQi. 


4 

5 

1- 

1 

1 

1 


0-8 
8*8 
8-6 
8*3 
1-8 


4' 

4' 

8 

8 

2 


8-8 
8*0 
1*6 
8-8 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  t< 
eign  trade  of  the  country  is  about  400, 
milreis,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  $2« 
000  at  the  par  of  exchange.  During  I 
fiscal  year  (1882-'88),  although  no  gem 
tistics  of  that  year  have  been  comj 
is  certain  that  the  above  totals  were 
reduced.  The  imports  were  consider! 
creased  because  of  the  general  stagna 
business  and  the  increase  in  taxation, 
the  end  of  1882  a  new  surtax  of  10  p 
was  imposed  on  imports,  and  the  custom 
house  charges  were  largely  increased, 
mediate  result  of  this  step  was  a  deci 
imports,  both  on  account  of  the  enhan< 
of  goods  and  the  additional  costs  of  i 
Under  the  new  warehouse  charges,  in 
are  limiting  their  receipts  to  current  d< 
and  are  keeping  their  stock  reduced 
narrowest  limits  possible.  In  export 
the  exception  of  coffee,  and  possibly 
there  was  also  a  large  falling  off,  owiuj 
failure  of  crops  in  the  northern  provin< 
to  the  general  decline  in  many  branche 
dastry.  In  the  rubber-trade  it  is  possi 
the  exportation  was  also  reduced  thro 
attempt  to  "comer"  the  market,  th< 
the  same  time  production  has  gone  on 
increasing.  The  customs  revenue,  h< 
shows  a  large  increase,  though  how  r 
this  is  due  to  enhanced  values  it  is  difl 
say.  In  the  absence  of  complete  anc 
worthy  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  fo 
accurate  opinion  as  to  the  trade  of  th 
empire.  The  official  reports,  as  com] 
they  ever  appear,  are  always  from  t 
five  years  behind,  and  the  customs 
from  the  provinces  are  both  irregular  a 
fusing.  They  are  neither  accurate  n 
form.  Taken  all  together,  the  customs 
of  last  year  will  show  a  large  falling  c 
the  two  or  three  preceding  year^.    Th< 
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fcical,  financial,  and  indostrial.  For  the 
^ee  or  four  years  the  state  of  business 
n  steadily  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
g-credit  system  gave  facilities  for  trans- 
>iislnes8  long  after  the  interior  became 
isolveDty  and  thos  postponed  the  crash. 
f,  however,  the  importers  have  began 
e  the  extra-hazardous  character  of  this 
of  long  credits,  and  have,  therefore, 
aadilj  catting  them  down.  Five  years 
cash  *'  hoose  (and  **  cash"  here  means 
dx  months*  credit)  was  the  exception ; 
I  long-credit  house  is  the  exception,  and 

is  being  reduced  to  a  cash  basis  as 

as  outstanding  credits  will  permit 
p,  however,  was  postponed  too  iong, 
outstanding  credits  are  still  enormous, 
interior  is  practically  bankrupt. 

years  ago  great  difficulties  were  en- 
id  in  making  collections  in  the  prov- 
rhere  was  very  little  money  afloat,  the 
were  earning  nothing,  and  everybody 
debt.  This  state  of  affairs  was  princi- 
e  to  the  bad  management  and  extra v- 
>f  the  large  coffee  and  sugar  planters, 
hose  industries  nearly  the  entire  busi- 
Central  Brazil  depends.  Demoralized 
lernicious  influences  of  African  slavery, 
kiessly  over-confident  because  of  the 
ty  eigoyed  by  the  cotton-planters  dur- 

years  of  high  prices  caused  by  the 
ui  civil  war,  and  by  the  coffee^planters 
71  to  1873,  the  great  proprietors  of  the 

plunged  headlong  into  extravagant 
tores. 

oreign-trade  movement  in  Brazil  is  of- 
given  as  follows: 


OOUNTRIES. 


Unf ted  states.... 

France 

Gibraltar 

United  Kingdom. 

Spain 

HoUaiid 

luly 

Mediterranean... 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Africa 

Portugal 

Natal 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Turkey 

Other  countries . . 

Totals 


FiBOAL  Tkab  18SU'82. 


Ezpott. 

Import. 

MOidc 

Mank. 

60,178,415 

8,085,190 

9,U8A,0»S 

lfi,697,e57 

602,911 

•  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

7,114,926 

87,«1^874 

7,6&7 

408.666 

••••••• 

ISMW 

103,759 

764,097 

4S9,781 

im 

6» 

40 

2jMV,i45 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

6,547,997 

71,^«0 

1,440 

48,588 

184,049 

948,990 

8,024 

88,846,809 


98,085,687 


TEAR. 

Import. 

Export. 

MUreit. 
977,898,800 
859,418,000 
275,541,600 

MOrd*. 
8f8.867,100 
809,181,000 
800,180,900 

nn 

870,949^00 

807,566,800 

!  ensaing  tahle  shows  the  coastwise  trade : 

mPOET  AXD  EXPOBT  IN   MILBEIS. 

• 190,712.800 

i 155,848,600 

= 174,899,400 

*w«« 170,485,200 

^  OrOKT  Ajro  IMPORT  or  goods  at  RIO  DB  JA- 


NEIRO. 

OocifTsica. 

FiaoAL  Ykar  1831-'89. 

Export. 

Import. 

5  *oo  0«fmaoT 

Mllrch. 
10,809,960 

'l68,«97 
8,106,794 
1,854,242 

166,127 
82,276 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1.806,461 

415,699 

1,624,266 

MUtvU. 

8,882,640 

81,866 

147.062 

4,870,494 

80 

■atlirfle,.../      •   .        : 

fit 

m 

kciwad!."  !!!.*".  !".*.*..*'// 

I 

•*^  B«mMto !*.!!'* 

662.001 

7,658 

8,622,684 

art...           

^ !!;;!;;;!!!;;;;;: 

•  •   •  •  •  •  • 

6^,788 

Tn^  «f  the  Viltei  States  wttt  BradL— The  im- 
port of  merchandise  and  specie  into  the  United 
States  from  Brazil  daring  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1888,  was  $44,488,459,  the  domestic 
export  irom  the  United  States  to  Brazil  was 
$9,159,830,  and  the  re-export  of  foreign  goods 
and  specie  thither  was  $92,764.  The  principal 
imports  from  Brazil  into  the  United  States 
daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  80,  1882, 
consisted  of  coffee,  815,465,986  pounds ;  cocoa, 
1,456,665  poands;  horse-hair,  690,770  poands ; 
India-ruhher,  11,848,618  pounds;  sugar,  228,- 
688,398  pounds;  wool,  493,505  pounds,  and 
hides  represented  hy  a  value  of  $1,445,541. 
The  total  import  of  Brazilian  merchandise  was 
$48,801,878. 

The  export  of  domestic  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil  in  the  same  year  com- 

Erised  the  ensuing  chief  items:  Flour,  618,908 
arrels,  worth  $4,546,224;  cotton  goods,  6,- 
998,979  yards,  worth  $709,756 ;  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  $711,090;  petroleum,  5,478,525 
gallons,  worth  $668,575;  lard,  8,698,462 
liounds,  worth  $491,252;  soap,  2,578,458 
pounds,  worth  $184,788,  and  lumber  and 
wooden-ware,  $855,628,  the  total  domestic  ex- 
port summing  up  $9,085,452.  Re-export  of 
foreign  goods  thither,  $117,110. 

TheUie  fai  CoAe  fai  188S.— Fair  Rio  coffee 
stood  in  the  New  York  market  at  8^  cents  on 
January  1, 1888 ;  on  November  21st  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  12 J  cents.  The  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  coffee  had  begun  in  all 
consuming  countries  as  early  as  October,  1 882, 
when  good  ordinary  Java  had  declined  in  Hol- 
land to  the  lowest  ebb  it  had  reached  since 
1848,  say  25  centimes  per  half  kilogramme ;  on 
November  20, 1883,  it  had  advanc^  in  Rotter- 
dam to  83  centimes,  the  total  rise  in  that  mar- 
ket thus  having  been  82  per  cent.,  while  the 
improvement  in  Rio  coffee  in  the  New  York 
market  had  been,  as  shown  above,  about  50 
per  cent.  This  greater  advance  in  Brazil  coffee 
in  the  leading  American  markets  as  compared 
with  the  advance  in  the  leading  European  mar- 
ket in  Java  coffee,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
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Brazil  had  a  short  crop  in  1888.  In  part  it 
was  also  due  to  a  more  active  speculative 
movement  in  New  York  and  Rio  than  in  Hol- 
land and  Europe  generally,  in  this  staple  article 
of  consumption. 

EXPORT  OFCOrrSK  FROM  RIO  DURING  THE  TWELVEMOlTrH 

ENDED  JUNE  80. 


DESTINATION. 

1880. 

1881. 

188S. 

1883. 

To  European  porta 

United  dtates 

Tnoa. 

61,719 
^0,485 

Too*. 
181,079 
128,581 

Tou. 
94,410 
184,800 

TOIM. 

112,081 
152,557 

Total 

172,154 

254,660 

229,210 

264,588 

EXPORT   or  COFFEE   FROM  SANTOS. 

Torn. 

ISn 41,104 

1878 68.078 

1879 68,979 

1880 t)8,7S6 

1881 80,414 

1882 104,006 

In  1882  there  were  fifty  cotton-mills  in  op- 
eration in  Brazil,  having  2,805  looms  and  77,- 
828  spindles,  employing  8,082  operatives,  and 
having  a  capital  invested  of  8,682,000  milreis. 
They  produced  22,076,000  yards  of  goods. 

Ci^tto-rateliig. — The  southern  portion  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Snl  is  the  hest  suit- 
ed for  stock-raising.  Land  in  this  locality  is 
difficult  to  ohtain,  it  heing  gCDerally  heredita- 
rily transmitted.  Should  it,  however,  come 
upon  the  market,  the  owners  of  adjoining  prop- 
erty will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  obtain 
it  rather  than  have  a  stranger  settle  in  the 
neighborhood.  Land  is  worth  from  $10  to  $20 
for  each  bra^a  of  frontage  by  2,000  bra^as 
deep  (a  bra^a  is  7  feet  2^  inches).  Stock-cat- 
tle are  worth,  one  with  the  other,  $6  to  $6 ; 
for  butchery  they  bring  from  $2.50  to  $18. 
They  are  generally  sold  at  the  breeding-grounds, 
as  the  means  of  transportation  are  of  the  most 
primitive  kind  and  the  cost  large.  The  slaugh- 
ter last  year  amounted  to  260,000  head,  against 
275,000  the  year  before. 

Rl»  GrandeHi  fflde^ipmnls  te  New  Ttrk.— The 
following  tables  show  the  proportion  of  import 
of  hides  and  kips  into  Is  ew  York  fi*om  Rio 
Grande,  as  compared  with  other  sources  of 
supply : 


188S. 

1881. 

1880. 

Bnenoa  A  jrea 

158,146 
647,804 
109,558 
1,806,741 
868,778 

892,018 

1,180,499 

68,898 

1,296,961 

851,788 

420,061 

Montevideo 

Bio  Grande 

982,818 
144,150 

Other  ports 

1,516,569 

Domefltio  ports 

410,587 

Total 

2,574^7 

8,289,699 

8,428,675 

RECEIPTS  or  RIDES  AND  KIPS  IN  NEW  TORE  VROM  JAN- 
UARY   IST  TO  DECEMBER   81ST. 


1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

Bnenos  Ayrea 

147,104 

878,877 

86,152 

1,852,745 

404,644 

158,146 
647,804 
109,558 
1,806,741 
868,n8 

892,018 

Montevideo 

1,180,499 
68,898 

Rio  Grande 

Other  porta 

1,296,981 
861,723 

Domeatio  porta 

Total 

2319,622 

2,674,627 

8,289,599 

BnilllaB  Wm^s* — Some  investigatioDB 
Thanneur  show  that  Brazil  is  rich  in 
for  engineering  purposes.  The  ^'  yandal 
exceedingly  hard  and  durable;  the  *' 
pay  "  is  also  very  hard  and  rich  in  tanni 
'*  quebracho ''  is,  however,  more  intc 
than  auy,  and  grows  abundantly  in  the 
of  Brazil  and  La  Plata.  It  resembles 
the  tnmk  and  is  used  for  railway-sl 
telegraph-poles,  piles,  and  »o  on.  It  is  J 
than  water,  its  specific  gravity  varyi 
tween  1*203  and  1*383.  the  color  at 
reddish,  like  mahogany,  but  grows  dark* 
time.  Being  rich  in  tannin,  it  is  emplo 
tanning  leather  in  Brazil,  and  receni 
been  introduced  for  that  purpose  into  1 
A  mixture  of  one  third  of  **  quebrach 
two  thirds  of  ordinary  tan  gives  go 
suits. 

DiaMMd-Hliitaig* — The  discovery  of  tl 
deposits  of  gold  in  the  province  of  Minas-i 
the  most  productive  in  Brazil,  led  to  the 
for  diamonds  as  early  as  the  close  of  tl 
enteenth  century,  the  first  being  found 
ro.  The  fever  spread,  and  moving  nor 
into  virgin  country  founded  the  vill 
Tijuco,  the  Diamantina  of  to-day,  the  ce 
diamond-mining  in  Brazil.  M.  A.  de 
professor  at  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Preto,  Brazil,  has  recently,  in  the  ^^1 
des  Mines,"  Paris,  published  an  exhaust 
count  of  a  visit  to  that  section.  Diamo: 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Minas-Gera 
hia,  Parand,  Matto-Grosso,  and  Goyt 
Hinas  they  are  mined  at  Diamantina 
Mogol,  Bagagem,  Conceicao,  Gocaes,  am 
points,  the  first  named,  however,  bei 
most  important.  Diamonds  are  foun 
rounded  gravel,  having  peculiar  chari 
tics,  which  is  called  by  the  miners  **  cas' 
It  is  a  mass  of  small  pebbles,  chiefly 
mixed  with  very  little  clay.  If  examim 
care  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  larg< 
ber  of  minerals,  many  of  which  are  pre 
the  cascalho  from  all  the  districts. 

BRIDGES.    See  Enodteebino. 

BRITISH  COLCHBIi.    This,  the  most  v 

Srovince  of  Canada,  extends  from  the 
tates  on  the  south  to  the  Northwest 
tories  on  the  north,  or  from  the  forty-n 
the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  fn 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  west  to  the  main  r 
the  Rocky  mountains,  as  far  north  as  ] 
54°,  and  thence  to  the  sixtieth  parallel 
meridian  120°  W.  on  the  east. 

Area  aid  Popilatitn. — ^British  Columbi 
its  infancy.  With  a  territory  of  841,000 
miles,  it  had  in  1881  a  population  of  on 
459,  of  whom  4,350  were  Chinese,  and 
Indians.  Victoria,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
em  end  of  Vancouver  island,  on  the  sti 
Juan  de  Fuca.  Its  population  is  6,000. 
are  no  other  towns  of  not«.  The  chief  "^ 
are:  Esquimalt,  near  Victoria;  Nanaii 
the  Gnlf  of  Georgia;  New  Westminst 
Port  Moody,  near  the  mouth  of  the  1 
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Hope,  Yale^  Ljtton,  Eamloops,  Lilloet,  Rioh- 
fiddt  Cariboo,  aod  Qaesnel,  in  the  Fraser  val* 
ley,  and  Caseiar,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 


f. — ^The  Rockies  ran  in  three  near- 
ly parallel  chains,  although  in  some  looalities 
tbej  almost  onite.  Between  these  ranges  are 
nnigh  Tallejs,  or  narrow  plateaus  containing 
■B^  tracts  of  arable  land,  besides  larger  areas 
soitaUe  for  grazing.  Its  timber  is  chiefly  the 
ftf-fAmed  Dooglas  pine,  though  in  many  locali- 
ti«^  especially  along  the  mainland  and  Vancou- 
Tcr  island  shores,  the  sturdy  hard-woods  are 
forad  growing  to  a  considerable  size.  Between 
the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades  or  Coast-range,  is 


a  broad,  irregular  plateau  nearly  one  hundred 
mUea  in  width,  forming  another  district  of 
**  oases. ^'  In  its  valleys  are  found  slopes, 
openings,  and  expansions,  such  that  while,  on 
the  one  side,  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat  ripen,  on  the  other  the  ice 
is  packed  in  the  gorges  throughout  the  year. 
But  as  rain  falls  very  rarely  on  this  plateau, 
the  ice  is  of  value  in  supplying  moisture  neces- 
sary to  mature  fall  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Metoertlsgyt — The  following  table,  illustrating 
the  temperatures  and  rainfalls  of  some  of  these 
plateau  valleys,  compared  with  Esquimalt  on 
the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  is  from  official  re- 
ports of  the  Canadian  Government : 


I 


4TTO 


67-98 
68-41 


i>«f. 
99  46 

es-oi 


89-17 
89-84 


Ptr  ctnt, 
68 
46 


i 
1. 

I 


•§• 


iDcbat. 

28-41 

10*10 


I 

I 
1 

I 


80-1 
96-8 


I 

i 


Dag. 

17-a 

-9-4 


105 


8 
-89 


1 

a 

3 
i 


62  9 
108-9 


The  cause  of  the  dry  climate  of  the  plateaus 
18  found  in  the  wide  and  high  Coast-ranges, 
vhich  intercept  the  moisture  of  the  westerly 
wifida.  It  may  rain  for  several  days  over  the 
w«8tem  slope  of  these  mountains,  while  not  a 
drop  falls  on  the  eastern,  only  fifty  miles  dis- 
taot  The  clouds  fly  eastward,  but  appear  in- 
apable  of  forming  rain.  However,  on  the 
Gold  and  Selkirk  ranges  of  the  Rockies  rain 
Uih  abundantly. 

Along  the  mainland  shore  and  on  Vancouver 
idind  are  many  large  tracts  of  land  admirably 
nited  for  farming,  and  toward  the  head  of  the 
Fmer  and  in  the  Thompson  valley  many  agri* 
cokural  and  grazing  farms  are  established. 

iwiitai — The  plateau  valleys  and  the  pla- 
teaus are,  as  a  rule,  thinly  wooded,  although 
tlie  Douglas  pine  and  various  hard- woods  afford 
npf^es  far  in  excess  of  the  present  or  the  pro- 
jective demands.  On  the  coast,  and  in  Van- 
hoover,  however,  the  trees  are  of  an  enormous 
■ze,  rivaling  the  giant  pines  of  California. 

■Mb — ^The  province  abounds  in  minerals, 
t^  most  precious  and  valuable  having  already 
beea  found  in  paying  quantities.  It  was  only 
ia  1857  that  the  first  gold  was  discovered  in 
Britah  Columbia.  The  gold  is  found  in  nug- 
fc^  three  brought  forth  in  1877  being  worth 
$40,  $90,  and  $130,  respectively.  In  other  places 
it  is  found  in  thin  scales,  the  rocks  in  all  such 
eiaes  being  igneous.  Hitherto  gold-mining  has 
beei  conducted  in  the  primitive  way,  washing 
^  sand  or  gravel  of  the  streams,  and  collecting 
t^  proceeds.  In  places  a  lucky  miner  averages 
^  to  $100  a  day ;  but,  as  the  claims  are 
wU,  good  luck  does  not  last  long.  From  ex- 
pcrmienta  conducted  in  San  Francisco,  it  seems 
tee  are  locaUties  where  the  quartz  yields  1  '21 
^vaes  of  gold,  2*48  oimces  of  silver,  and  sever- 
li  pounds  of  copper  to  the  single  ton.  Some 
^^eimens  of  nlver-ore  have  yielded  $300  a  ton, 


but  ordinary  specimens  furnish  8*25  ounces  of 
silver  and  *6  ounce  of  gold.  Native  silver  pel- 
lets have  often  been  found,  but  in  isolated  locali- 
ties. Copper  is  found  in  rich  veins  in  several 
places  already,  and  also  in  ores.  It  occurs  in  a 
native  state  in  the  Thompson  river  district. 

Coal. — Coal  is  very  abundant.  The  extensive 
fields  of  Nanaimo  or  Vancouver  are  worked, 
while  many  others  on  the  mainland  are  await- 
ing development.  The  following  are  the  ex- 
ports of  coal  mined  in  British  Columbia  for  the 
year  1882: 


DESTINATION. 

Ton. 

ValM. 

To  United  SUt«s 

188,156 

12,170 

f,670 

8,960 

1(^,595 

To  Sandwich  UUuids 

40,857 

Ta  fJhin^  ........ 

19,640 

To  Mexioo 

18,860 

Total 

210,fiM 

$718,147 

During  the  same  year  British  Columbia  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  $728,225  worth  of 
gold-quartz. 

EdicatlM. — ^The  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion was  established  in  British  Columbia  in 
1872.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  their  exist- 
ence the  total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
amounted  to  $480,895.  Up  to  the  end  of  1882 
only  50  school-houses  had  been  erected,  and 
provision  was  made  for  64  teachers  for  1883. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1882  was 
2,653,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
1,859.  There  is  one  high-school  in  the  prov- 
ince, with  a  registered  attendance  of  74.  The 
education  department  is  presided  over  by  a 
chief  superintendent,  who  acts  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
through  the  Provincial  Secretary.  The  indi- 
vidual schools  are  controlled  by  school  boards, 
consisting  of  three  members  each,  who  are 
elected  by  resident  male  freeholders  and  hotise- 
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holders.    The  compalsor^  clauses  of  the  school  m^  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  period  of  service 

law  require  every  child  between  the  ages  of  7  with  the  colors  is  only  two  years,  instead  of 

and  12,  inclusive,  to  attend  school  for  at  least  four.    The  army  was  trained  by  Russian  of- 

six  months  in  the  year.    The  penalty  inflicted  fleers,  who  All  most  of  the  superior  commands, 

on  the  parent  or  guardian  for  non-compliance  Bulgarian  oflScers  have  been  educated  at  the 

is  $5  for  the  flrst  offense,  and  $10  for  each  sub-  Military  Academy  at  Sofia  to  take  their  places 

sequent  conviction.  as  speedily  as  practicable.     The  number  of  . 

BDLC^ARIi,  a  principality  created  by  the  Treaty  Russian  officers  in  1882  was  876.    In  the  ao- 
of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878,  out  of  a  por-  tumn  of  1888  there  were  185  Russian  officers 
tion  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey.    The  still  on  the  lists,  and  400  of  Bulgarian  nation- 
treaty  provided  that  it  should  be  an  autono-  ality.     The  total  strength  of  the  army  was   . 
uious  principality,  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  16,500  men.  ~ 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  with  a        PoHtkal  Review. — Prince  Alexander,  when  by  ] 
Christian  government,  a  prince  elected  by  the  a  state-stroke  he  abolished  representative  gov-  " 
people,  and  a  national  militia.    By  unanimous  ernment,  placed  himself  under  the  direction  I 
vote  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Prince  Alex-  and  tutelage  of  the  Russian  court    He  soon  : 
ander  of  Battenberg,  brother  of  the  then  Em-  found  that  his  Russian  mentors  would  give 
press  of  Russia,  and  grand-nephew  of  theGer-  him  no  chance  to  exercise  his  statecraft,  but  ~ 
man  Emperor,  was  elected  hereditary  prince  pursuedaimswhich  were  more  in  harmony  with  ^ 
as  Alexander  I,  April  29, 1 879.    The  Constitu-  the  ideas  of  the  Radical  party  which  he  had  / 
tion  of  1879  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  expeUed  than  with  his  own.    The  coup  tPetai  ; 
a  single  Chamber,  the  Sobranje^  or  National  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Russians  to 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  the  strengthen  their  grasp  upon  the  country.    Al-  ^ 

Eroportion  of  one  deputy  to  every  10,000  in-  exander  had  made  his  cousin,  the  Russian  Em- 
abitants,  and  gives  the  Prince  power  to  ap-  peror,  the  arbiter  between   himself  and  his  ^ 
point  additional  members  not  to  exceed  half  the  subjects,  expecting  when  endowed  with  auto- ' 
number  elected  by  the  people.    The  duration  cratic  power  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  country  = 
of  the  National  Assembly  was  fixed  at  four  by  balancing  the  interests  of  Russia  and  Aus-  ' 
years,  but  the  Prince  could  dissolve  it  at  any  tro-German  interests  against  each  other,  and 
time  and  order  new  elections.    The  Constitu-  thus  secure  the  independent  position  guaran-  -^ 
tion  was  suspended  by  Prince  Alexander  in  teed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    Instead  of  the  - 
1881,  who  dissolved  the  National  Assembly,  personal  government  at  which  he  aimed,  he  - 
and,  by  despotic  use  of  the  military  power  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  Rus-  ^: 
falsification  of  the  returns,  procured  the  elec-  sian  guides  who  sympathized  with  the  Pac- 
tion of  a  Grand  National  Assembly,  the  body  bulgarian  and  radical  iaeas  of  the  popular  party  > 
intrusted  with  the  power  to  make  changes  in  which  they  had  aided  the  Prince  in  excluding 
the  Constitution,  wnich,  by  a  vote  of  July  18,  from  the  seats  of  government  with  the  bayo-  ' 
1881,  clothed  the  Prince  with  autocratic  legis-  net.    Zankoff  and  Balabanoff,  the  Radical  lead-  : 
lative,  and  executive  powers  for  seven  years.  ers,  from  their  near  place  of  exile  in  Eastern  ; 

SUtistlcB, — The  area  of  Bulgaria  is  estimated  Roumelia,  and  in  clandestine  visits  in  the  conn- 

at  24,860  square  miles.     The  population,  as  try,  were  able  to  carry  on  a  lively  agitation 

returned  in  the  census  of  Jan.  1,  1881,  was  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Prince.     Hitrovo,  : 

1,998,988,  of  whom  1,028,780  were  males  and  the  Russian  consul-general,  who  had  planned 

975,258  females.    As  regards  religion,  68*8  per  the  arrangements  of  the  coup  {Tetaty  and  many  ^ 

cent,  were  Christians,  80*7  per  cent.  Moham-  of  the  Russian  officers,  openly  fraternized  with  > 

medans,  and  0*5  per  cent.  Israelites ;  in  respect  the  Princess  enemies.     Kryloff,  the  Russian  • 

to  nationality,  66*7  per  cent,  were  Bulgarians,  general,  who  was  Minister  of  A^ar,  refused  to 

80'6  per  cent.  Turks,  1*8  per  cent.  Roumani-  issue  an  order  forbidding  officers  of  the  army 

ans,  0*5  per  cent.  Greeks,  0*5  per  cent.  Israel-  to  take  part  in  these  antagonistic  deroonstra-  ? 

ites,  0*8  per  cent.  Germans,  and  0*1  per  cent,  tions.    Alexander  journeyed  to  St.  Petersburg, 

of  other  nationalities.    In  1888  the  emigration  and  threatened  to  lay  down  the  crown  if  he  was  i 

of  the  Mohammedan  element  recommenced  on  obliged  to  submit  to  such  indignities,  where- 

a  large  scale.    The  capital,  Sofia,  contained  20,-  upon  the  Emperor  recalled  the  obnoxious  offi- 

541  inhabitants ;    Rustchuk,  26,867  ;   Varna,  cials,  and  gave  the  Prince  for  advisers  Generals 

24,649;  Shumla,  22,921.    There  were  nine  oth-  Soboleff  and  Eaulbars,  who  were  supposed  to 

er  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.    The  main  be  free  from  Panslavistic  tendencies,  admon-  . 

occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture.    The  ishing  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  sparing  in  ; 

exports  of  grain  are  about  1,500,000  tons  per  the  exercise  of  his  autocratic  powers, 
annum.    Other  articles  of  export  are  wool,  tal-        The  ministry  which  was  formed  in  July, 

low,  hides,  and  timber.    Coal  and  iron  mines  1882,  consisted  of  Gen.  Soboleff,  Premier  and 

exist,   but  are   almost  entirely  undeveloped.  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Gen.  Eaulbars,  Min- 

There  is  a  railroad  between  Rustchuk  and  Yar-  ister  of  War ;  Natshevich— a  Bulgarian,  whose 

na,  140  miles  in  length.  appointment  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  year 

imy. — The  army  has  been  the  subject  of  before  in  the  place  of  the  Russian  Lieut-Col. 

particular  attention  on  the  part  of  Prince  Al-  Remlingen,  who  was  dismissed,  had  provoked 

exander.    In  order  to  increase  the  reserve  ar-  angry  menaces  from  Hitrovo— Minister  of  H- 
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BSDce ;  Volkovich,  Minister  of  Public  Works  the  aothoritj  of  the  Prince,  and  represented  at 

ind  Minister  of  the  Exterior  cut  interim  ;  Ore-  St.  Petersburg  that  constitutional  government 

koff.  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  Tesharoff,  Min-  ought  to  be  restored.    Thej  approached  the 

ister  of  E^ncation.    The  new  National  Assem-  Radicals,  who  demanded  the  restitution  of  the 

Ujy  a  simp] J  consultative  body,  contained  80  constitution  of   Tirnova.    The   Prince,   who 

members,  elected  by  the  indirect  system.  su'braitted  tamely  to  the  open  insubordination 

The  Conservative  party  became  gradually  of  the  Russian  ministers,  resisted  the  return  to 

tmbued  with  the  same  jealous  distrust  of  Rus-  regular  government,  because  he  would    not 

Bin  sapremacy  which  the  Liberals  professed,  govern  with  a  Radical  ministry  and  Assembly. 

The  latter  represented  the  sentiments  of  the  The  only  hope  of  emerging  from  the  lawless 

balk  of  the  population,  among  whom  gratitude  condition  under  which  the  country  suffered, 

tovard  their  Russian  deliverers,  and  affinity  for  with  no  sovereign  power  capable  of  exercising 

tiie  popnlar  ideas  agitating  Russia  in  contra-  authority,  was  by  a  compromise  and  fusion  of 

distmction  to  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  reform  the  two  warring  political  parties.    The  Russian 

which  prevail  in  Western  Europe,  co-existed  emissaries  were  under  standing  orders  to  bring 

with  a  jealous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  domi-  about  a  return  to  a  constitutional  regime  as  the 

nation  of  the  Russian  Government.  chief  part  of  their  task.    The  Liberal  leaders 

The  Rnssian  generals  worked  for  a  time  in  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  in  August  they 

bmnonv  with  their  Oonservative  colleagues,  held  consultations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Gon- 

Bot  in  January,  1888,  a  difference  arose  re-  servative  party.    Their  demand  for  the  convo- 

garding  the  projected  line  of  railroad  from  So-  cation  of  a  Grand  Sobranje,  for  the  re-estab- 

fitto  Rnstchnk.     On  their  insistance,  Yulko-  lishment  of  the  constitution  of  Tirnova,  was 

rich  retired  from  the  ministry,  being  succeeded  inacceptable. 

b;  Stoiloff,  a  man  of  similar  patriotic  Bnlga-  The  Russian  Government  sent  M.  Jonin  as 

rian  sentiments.    The  pretext  for  the  dismissal  extraordinary  embassador  to  direct  the  set- 

of  Vnlkovich  was  the  action  of  the  Govern-  tieinent  of  the  question  of  the  Constitution, 

mat  in  the  matter  of  a  Radical  demonstration,  Prince  Alexander  quarreled  outright  with  his 

fix  which  action  Soboleff  was  himself  chiefly  chief  minister,  and  attempted  to  dismiss  him 

re^Mnsible.     Zankoff,  who  had  been  kept  in  and  form  a  ministry  of  Bulgarian  Oonserva- 

pdson  for  many  months,  was  a  few  weeks  be-  tive?.   The  Russian  generals  thereupon  showed 

fore  allowed  to  leave  the  country.   He  returned  the  Prince  orders  from  the  Emperor  not  to 

to  Rnstchnk,  and  was  received  with  public  leave  the  country,  even  at  the  Princess  com- 

mmifestations  of  sympathy.    The  demonstra-  mand.    Jonin  then  presented  an  ultimatum, 

tion  was  suppressed  by  the  prefect.    The  Gov-  demanding  that  the  Prince  should  lay  down 

emment,  trying  to  satisfy  aU  parties,  dismissed  his  autocratic  powers,  call  a  Great  Sobranje 

the  prefect  and  reimprisoned  Zankoff.    Other  within  six  months,  for  the  adoption  of  a  Cou- 

iQbjects  of  dispute  arose,  particularly  the  ques-  8titution,^and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  ad- 

tion  of  employing  the  civU  power  to  execute  a  ministration  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  two 

djseiplinarj  decree  pronounced  against  Mile-  generals.    Alexander  finally  complied  with  the 

tius,  Archbishop  of  Sofia,  by  the  Bulgarian  demand  by  issuing  a  manifesto  on  Sept.  11th, 

SjucmL     Soboleff  acquiesced  in  the  forcible  announcing  the  appointment  of  a  commission 

•eclu^on  of  the  prelate,  but  fearing  the  effect  to  elaborate  a  Constitution  which  would  be 

ia  Russia,  where  the  act  might  be  construed  as  laid  before  a  Great  National  Assembly, 

la  indignity  committed  upon  a  high  dignitary  The  Prince,  in  order  to  avoid  the  humiliation 

of  the    Holy  Orthodox   Church,  threw  the  of  resigning  tlie  sovereignty  to  the  Russian 

bkme  upon  his  colleagues.    In  March,  Stoi-  agents,  made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  come  to 

k)^  Gregoff^  and  Natshevich  sent  in  their  res-  terms  with  the  Liberal  party.     Zankoff  and 

i^nationa.     A  working  Cabinet  was  formed,  Balabanoff,    on  behalf  of  the  Liberals,   and 

in  which  a  Rusf^ian,  Prince  Hilkoff,  was  given  Natshevich  and  Grekoff,  the  Conservative  lead- 

tht  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  and  other  Rus-  ers,  effected  a  compromise,  whereby  the  con- 

sans  or  partisans  of  the  generals  the  other  stitution  of  Tirnova  was  restored  by  proclama- 

posts.     The   rupture  between  the  Conserva-  tion,  subject  to  revision  by  the  Great  Sobranje, 

lives  and  the  Russian  ministers  became  com-  but  the  legislative  powers  were  to  be  exercised 

plcte.     When  the  Prince  went  to  Moscow  to  by  the  extraordinary  Sobranje  elected  in  De- 

ittend  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  after  cember,  1882,  as  to  some  extent  they  virtually 

lir^  visiting  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  and  had  been  all  along,  instead  of  by  a  new  So- 

itopping  at  Athens,  he  found  there  a  depnta-  branje  elected  under  the  old  Constitution.    This 

tiDD  from  the  National  Assembly,  a  deputation  course  was  urged  in  a  resolution  of  the  Nation- 

of  Liberals,  and  his  two  Russian  ministers,  all  al  Assembly  in  which  both  parties  united  their 

^drocui  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the  votes.    By  this  turn  of  affairs.  General  Sobo- 

Emperor.    When,   after  the  ministerial  crisis  leff  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  rendered  power- 

ta  Marcli,  the  Russian  generals  took  the  gov-  less.    The  entire  episode  was  prearranged  by 

ernment  of  the  country  entirely  into  their  own  the  Prince  and  the  political  leaders,  all  parties 

kfida,  they   found  themselves  isolated.     The  suddenly  sinking  their  differences  for  the  pur- 

eontracts  which  they  distributed  among  Rus-  pose  of  escaping  the  dictation  of  the  obnoxious 

rendered  them  unpopular.    They  rejected  Russian  agents.    Giving  the  anomaly  of  gov- 
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erning  nuder  the  Constitation  with  a  NatioDal  been  thrown  out  to  the  people  that 

Assembly  not  constitutionally  elected  as  their  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  brother  of  the  £] 

ground,  the  Soboleff-Kaulbars  ministry,  con-  of  Russia,  woold  make  a  popular  ruler 

sisting  of  the  two  generals,  Burmoff,  Agura,  Russian  agents  succeeded  in  throwing 

Prince  Hilkoff,  and  E.  Zankoff,  handed  in  their  Alexander  into  a  dangerous  passion  by  i 

resignation,  Sept.  19th.    Stoiano£  whom  the  call  to  Russia,  without  warning,  of  AdJ 

Prince  had  insisted  on  placing  in  charge  of  the  Gen.    Lessovoy,    and    another    officer. 

Ministry  of  Justice,  in  opposition  to  the  Rus-  Prince  discharged  every  Russian  officer 

sians,  did  not  sign  the  paper.    A  Bulgarian  staff,  and,  when  Col.  Redigher  refused  U 

ministry  was  formed,  with  Drogan  Zankoff  at  out  the  order,  he  took  away  his  comn 

the  head,  the  man  who  had  passed  the  last  two  and  demanded  the  resignation  of  his  poi 

years  in  prison  and  in  banishment,  and  had  threatening,  in  case  he  refused,  to  ba\ 

visited  Bulgaria  only  by  stealth  to  agitate  for  conducted  across  the  frontier.    The  E 

the  deposition  of  the  Prince.    Stoiloff  received  Government  did  not  resent  it,  but  seo 

the  portfolio  of  Justice.  more  definite  control  over  the  Bulgarian 

Over  the  nomination  of  a  Minister  of  War,  The  Bulgarian  Government  arrived  at  i 

Prince  Alexander  was  again  involved  in  strife  derstanding  with  Baron  Xaulbars,  the  1 

with  the  Russian  diplomatic  representative,  or's  aide-de-camp,  and  accepted  a  convi 

With  both  the  political  parties  at  his  back,  signed  for  three  years,  whereby  the  Bui 

their  fierce  rivalries  reconciled  by  the  national  Minister  of  War  is  to  be  appointed  I 

danger  of  sinking  into  a  Russian  dependency.  Prince,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  1 

he  was  emboldened  to  refase  both  the  officers  or.    Russian  officers  are  not  allowed  to 

given  to  him  to  choose  from,  and  select  Gen.  civil  appointments,  nor  to  take  part  in  p< 

Lessovoy  for  the  position.    But  the  admoni-  affairs,  and  are  subject  to  the  Minister  oi 

tions  of  M.  Jonin  caused  him  to  yield  the  point,  who  is  answerable  to  the  Russian  dipl( 

and  accept  Lieut.-Col.  Redigher.    A  spirited  representative. 

contest  over  the  control  of  Uie  army  ensaed.  LfgldttiOB* — The  Sobranje,   after    rec 

Soboleff  and  Xaulbars  had  succeeded  in  gather-  legislative  authority,  immediately  applied 

ing  a  party  with  Panslavistic  tendencies,  a  part  to  the  settlement  of  the  debt  to  the  R 

of  whose  programme  was  the  confederation  of  Government  for  the  cost  of  the  occup 

the  Balkan  states.    This  party  was  now  strong-  aud  to  the  railroad  convention  with  A 

er,  and  carried  on  an  active  opposition  to  the  This  convention  (see  Austria),  though  o]; 

Prince  under  the  encouragement  of  Jonin  and  by  the  Russian  representatives,  could  no 

the  leadership  of  Earaveloff,  a  more  extreme  be  avoided,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  the  £ut 

and  consistent  Radical  than  Zankoff  and  his  concert.    The  terms  for  the  payment  < 

associates.  indemnity  for  the  Russian  occupation  : 

Alexander,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Russian  Turkish  War,  amounting  to  10,618,250 

agents,  had  several  times  received  the  hint  that  rubles,  were  settled  by  a  treaty  entere< 

he  might  lose  his  throne.    Suggestions  had  with  Russia. 

O 

CABLiS,    nrUBNATIOlCAL    FROTECI101I    OF  Confidential  inquiries  proved  it  to  be  < 

SVBMARINEt    When  the  first  attempt  to  lay  the  question  to  expect  the  migority  c 

an  Atlantic  cable  was  made  in  1864,  France,  powers  to  agree  to  the  inviolability  < 

Brazil,    Hayti,   Italy,   and    Portugal   entered  cables  in  time  of  war.    The  Institute  of 

into  an  agreement  recognizing  the  neutrality  national  Law  accepted  the  situation,  L 

of  the  cable,  and  accepting  the  obligation  not  cussing  the  matter  at  their  meeting  at 

to  injure  or  destroy  it,  even  for  military  pur-  sels,  in  1879,  and  proposed  a  treaty  tc 

poses,  in  the  event  of  war.    This  treaty  fell  vide  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  jh 

through  with  the  cable  project.    In  1869  the  who  injure  cables  on  the  high  seas,  an 

United  States  Government  called  a  conference  neutralization  of  cables  running  betweei 

at  Washington,  to  consider  the  international  tral  countries.    They  proposed  that  p^ 

relations  of  the  ocean  telegraphs  and  their  suspected  of  injuring  a  cable  should  be  si 

regulation  in  war  and  peace.    The  American  to  arrest  by  naval  vessels  of  any  of  the 

Government  prepared  a  project  which  pro-  ers,  but  that  they  should  be  brought  tc 

Tided  for  the  protection  of  the  cables  and  their  in  the  country  of  the  vessel  on  which  th< 

neutrality  in  war-time;  but  the  outbreak  of  taken.     They  also  suggested    that  met 

the  Franco-German  war  prevented  the  meet-  taken  to  interrupt   cable   communicati 

ing  of  the  conference.     In  1871   Cyrus  W.  war-time  should  not  extend,  unless  it  e 

Field    submitted  a  similar    proposal   to  the  be  unavoidable,  to  the  injury  of  the  < 

conference  in  Rome,  and  the  Italian  ministry  and  if  it  does,  that   the  same    goven 

undertook  to  lay  it  before  the  European  gov-  should  repair  the  damage  when  peace 

emments.    Only  one  answer  was  received,  a  stored, 

favorable  one  from  the  Austrian  Government.  In  1881  several  cables  were  badly  ii 
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l^orth  Sea.     The  English  sahjects  who  providing  additional  acoommodationa  for  the  inaane ; 

itereeted   appealed    to  their    Govern-  requiiing  the  inaane  with  aufficient  ^tatea  to  pav  for 

^.^^^^  ^^Xr^^i^^    K«f  4^>^^i..  *^^n^of  theircare;  givuiffafitaalarytothe  Clerkof  theState 

secure  reparation,  hat  their  request  ^^^  ^^  i|uali^on ;  providing  for  better  inveat- 

«ivea   coldly,      ine   conference    held  ment  of  achool  moneys;  aiding  the  State  Agricultural 

Sagae  in  1881   for  the  regulation  of  Society ;  aiding  the  Mining  Bureau ;  iwTingBomejaat 

th  QeA  fisheries,  in  which  the  Nether-  clainw ;  aiding  the  industrial  education  of  the  deaf 

^Ai-mAnv    FrAncA    C^reat  Britain     Bel-  *°^  ^^^^^  *^^  ^®  ^^^  »  providing  for  the  care  and 

rormany,  '™ce,  ureal  iJmam,  uei  ^.    ^^  g^^  buildinga,  and^ing  State  normal 

Sweden,     and     Denmark    took    part,  Bchools;  and  submitting  tke  text-book  question  to  a 

a  resolntion  recommending  the  gov-  vote ;  some  few  amendments  to  the  Code,  of  no  par- 

8   to  take    measures  to  prevent   the  ticular  significance,  the  best  being  a  new  provision  for 

f  submarine  cables  by  fishermen.  authentication  of  marriage :  the  re^al  of  the  Sunday 

*u-       -^»^^.«  ^^-«^«.v  of  f Ka  i?iAy,4--:r.oi  1*^1  w*«  oleomarganne  bill:  the  Statistical  Bureau 

this  qnestion  came  up  at  the  Electrical  ^Ul ;  the  street  rfilway-tioket  bill ;  the  Lake  Tahoe 

s  at  Pans,  m  1881,  the  Inrench  (jov-  forestry  biU,  limited  to  a  small  region,  and  hence 

proposed  a  conference  for  the   dis-  tending  to  prevent  general  remedies  being  applied; 

of  the  subject     The  conference  met  the   legialative    and   congressional   partisan  appor- 

1882,   in  Paris.     Representatives   of  tionment  biUs;  the  bill  legiskting  out  of  office  Ko- 

t^^'-        >i             *»v^v««                 ^  pubhcan  Harbor  Commissioners ;  vacatmg  a  judicial 

Austria,     Germany.    Cjrreat    iJntain,  office  in  Mono  instead  of  impeaching  the  incumbent; 

issia,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Den-  the  hair-cutting  bill  for  county  prisoners;  for  the 

iritserland,  Turkey,  Norway,  Sweden,  destruction  of  wild  animals ;  as  to  refunding  the  in- 

Portogal,   Greece,   Servia,   Roumania,  debtednewofdUw;  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  In- 

.   J  ^.    '        n^i™i.:«     -Q-i^iak    T«^;«  suranoe  Commissioner;  the  jurisdiction  ot  justices; 

ted    States,    Colombia,    British   India,  „  to  juvenile  offenders ;  as  to^  the  method  of  submit- 

Jhina,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  the  Argen-  ting  constitutional  amendments;  aa  to  drawbridges 

pnblic,  and  Costa  Rica  were   partici-  in  cities ;  purchaain^  portraits  of  Governors ;  as  to 

The  conference  confined  itself  to  the  the  manner  of  assessing  raih^ad  property. 

of  the  protection  of  cables  in  time  of  The  following  are  the  new  congressional 

After  long  deliberations,  a  compromise  districts:  Ist— Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Trinity, 

wras  adopted.    Any  person  who  mten-  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  Modoc,  Lassen,  Plumas,  Sier- 

or  through    criminal  negligence  in-  ra,  Tehama,  Colusa,  Mendocino,  Lake,  Sonoma, 

r  breaks  a    submarine    cable,  is  de-  a^d  Napa  counties;  2d— Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba, 

an    offender    against    the    law.    The  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Calave- 

f  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  be-  fas,   San  Joaquin,   Stanislaus,   Merced,   Tuo- 

;>on  which  the  illegal  act  is  committed,  lunme,  and  Mariposa;  8d— Yolo,  Sacramento, 

ave  jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  Solano,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  and  Alameda ; 

OUni.     8Ute   fiofWiMttit— The  State  4th— part  of  San  Francisco ;  5th— part  of  San 

during  the  year  1883  were  the  follow-  Francisco,  and  all  of  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz, 

>vemor,  George  Stoneman,  Democrat;  and  Santa  Clara;  6th— San  Benite,  Monterey, 

ant-Governor,  John  Daggett;    Secre-  San  Luis   Obispo,  Sante    Barbara,   Ventura, 

State,  T,  L.  Thompson ;  Treasurer,  W.  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Bemardi- 

lary ;  Comptroller,  John  P.  Dann;  Su-  no,  Alpine,  Tulare,  Fresno,  Mono,  and  Inyo, 

ident    of   Public    Instruction,    W.  T.  xhe  €«fmierHi  HcwSt— Gov.  Stoneman  was 

r;    Attorney-General,  C.  E.  Marshall;  inaugurated  on  the  10th  of  January.    In  his 

>r-General,  H.  I.  Willey.      Judiciary:  address  he  expressed  the  following  views  re- 

e  Coort— Chief-Justice,  Robert  F.  Mor-  garding  the  regulation  of  freights  and  fares,  the 

Associate  Justices,  M.  H.  Mynck,   E.  Sunday  law,  the  Chinese  question,  prison  re- 

Cinstry,  E.  M.  Ross,  J.  D.  Thornton,  J.  form,  and  irrigation: 

lK^2l2l^'  tI^^^^'-  1  ♦                •  f  '^^^  y®*"  ^^«   °^^  elapsed  ainco  the  people 

lOVeSCMM* — Ine  Legislature,  consisting  golemnly  expressed  their  views  upon  the  subject  of 

democrats  and  10  Republicans  in  the  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights,  and  delegated  to 

and  58  Democrats,  21  Republicans,  and  »  commission,  chosen  under  the  new  orzanic  law,  the 

lependent  in  the  House,  met  on  the  8th  authority  to  execute  their  expressed  wiU    It  is  to  bo 

■^           J      J  •           J           xi.      1  nj.1.      A  deeply  regretted  that  the  retinuir  Bailroad  Conumssion 

aary   and  adjourned   on   the   13th   of  has  entirely  neglected  and  refused  to  take  any  posi- 

Among  the  measures  passed  were  the  tive  steps  toward  enforc'mg  its  powers.    It  is  to  bo 

ag :  earnestly  hoped  that  the  inooming^  Commission  will 

prove  to  be  composed  of  men  of  sufficient  courage  and 

D  aid  of  the  State  University ;  the  road  law ;  sagacity  to  meet  this  issue  in^  a  spirit  of  fairness  ;  to 

i^  tax-sale  redemptions ;  claaeifying  munici-  deal  justly  by  the  transportation  oompanies  and  can- 

nrations ;  providing  for  a  preparatory  course  dldly  by  the  people.    I  wish  it  to  be  aistinctly  under- 

oniversity  m  the  oommon-sonool  system  ;  a  stood  that  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Exocu- 

I  food  street  law ;  in  aid  of  decrepit  veterans  tive  department  or  the  govemmen^will  be  cheerfully 
[aacao  War ;  in  aid  of  foundling  asylums ;  in  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  commission  to  bring  the 
iticaltare ;  in  aid  of  horticulture  and  the  de-  issue  between  the  people  and  the  transportation  com- 

II  of  fruit  inseot-pests ;  protecting  food-flsh ;  panics  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  termination.  The 
eontntts  aa  to  preferred  labor  daims ;  provid-  question  of  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights  is  the 
I  wall  at  the  Folsom  Prison;  a  fair  municipal  great  living  issue  of  the  day,  and  no  postponement  of 
aent  bill ;  giving  boards  of  health  control  its  solution  to  a  fliture  tmie  will  prove  satisfactory 
ainaffe-flttings  for  houses :  a  oounty  govern-  either  to  the  people  of  this  State  or  the  Union.  The 
in,  about  e(^nallv  balanced  oetween  good  and  question  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  fix  and  regulate 
isions ;  in  wd  or  silk-culture  ;  to  prevent  tlie  tlie  clmrfres  for  fares  and  freight*  upon  transportation 
ction  of  contagious  diaeaaes  into  the  State ;  lines  witnin  the  State  has  paased  oeyond  the  line  of 
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legitimate  ailment.  As  to  the  policy  of  enforcing 
the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  fares  and  freights 
there  can  not,  Binoe  the  result  of  the  late  election,  be 
further  doubt 

Sumptuary  laws  are  and  ever  have  been  opposed  to 
Democratic  teaching,  and  find  no  support  among 
liberal-minded  people.  For  many  years  sections  299, 
800,  and  391,  of  the  Penal  Code,  commonly  called  the 
**  Sunday  law,^'  have  been  on  our  statute-books. 
Under  slightly  varying  forms  this  law  has  been  in 
existence  m  this  State  during  the  minor  portion  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  Now  ana  then  spasmodic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  enforce  it,  but  witnout  suc- 
cess. In  evei^  contetit  before  the  courts  the  condition 
of  public  opinion  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
law  has  been  practically  placed  on  trial,  and  not  the 
particular  defendant  at  tJie  bar.  In  cases  where  the 
testimony  adduced  has  been  conclusive  that  the  al- 
lege offense  has  been  committed,  juries  have  almost 
uniformly  refused  to  convict — a  state  of  facts  never 
before  observed  with  reference  to  an;^  other  portion 
of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  sections  aoove  cited.  It  is  unwise  to  encumber 
the  statute-books  with  an  enactment  which  experience 
has  proved  can  not  be  enforced.  The  result  at  the 
late  election  is  an  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  now  dominant  party  on  this  important 
subject,  and  our  duty  in  the  premises  is  perfectly 
clear.  Wo  all  concede  that  tnose  sections  of  our 
Codes  which  provide  for  certain  holidays  and  non- 
judicial days  are  essential  to  happiness  and  health. 
The  repeal  of  the  **  Sunday  law  '^  will  in  no  wise  inter- 
fere with  the  permanency  or  eifect  of  our  civil  legis- 
lation in  the  matter  of  a  day  of  resL  Nor  is  there 
any  disposition  to  disturb  tnose  penal  enactments 
which  are  intended  to  protect  religious  assemblages 
from  all  unseemly  intenerence. 

Within  the  past  year  Congress  has  granted  to  the 
people  of  this  coast  partial  relief  from  the  much-de- 
plored evil  of  Chinese  immigration.  There  are  some 
who  affect  to  believe  this  important  question  finally 
settled  by  ^e  statute  referred  to.  There  are  those 
who  evince  a  desire  to  nullify  its  effect  by  a  loose  con- 
struction of  its  terms  and  an  inefficient  execution  of 
its  provisions.  The  law  had  hardly  taken  effect  when 
another  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  is  now  pending  in  that 
bod^,  under  which  many  thousands  of  Chinese  now 
serving  under  labor  contracts  in  the  West  India 
islands  might  be  permitted  to  cross  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  to  their  homes  in  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. Considering  that  we  have  no  power  to  deport 
tlie  Chinese,  if  they  were  once  permitted  to  land  in 
this  country,  they  might  remain  here  permanently. 
Against  this  new  danger  the  people  of  tois  coast  will 
depend  upon  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
guard. 

The  congregate  system  of  imprisonment,  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  and  want  of  cell- 
room  in  our  prisons,  is  necessarily  in  vogue  therein, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  conducive  of  the  moral  well- 
beinff  of''^the  prisoner.  The  most  important  object  of 
pen2U  confinement  ought  to  be  to  effect  a  reformation 
of  the  prisoner.  1  womd  r^ectfully  recommend  that, 
if  practicable,  a  system  of  isolation  and  solitarjr  con- 
finement be  instituted  among  Uiose  of  the  most  vicious 
character.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  system  of  isola- 
tion, San  Quentin  Prison,  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, might  be  made  a  distributing  prison.  All  con- 
victs should  be  sentenced  to  that  institution  in  order 
that  they  may  be  registered  and  graded,  the  prison 
directors  selecting  those  for  distrioution  to  Folsom 
and  any  other  branch  prison  hereafter  established. 
After  careful  study  and  examination  of  past  records, 
the  comparatively  good  should  be  retained  and  the 
vicious  and  incorrigible  confined  at  another  prison,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  may  permit.  This 
system,  strictly  carried  out,  would  form  a  perfect  rec- 
ord of  the  antecedents  and  disposition  of  all  convicts 
within  the  State.    This  system  is  not  only  essential 


for  the  good  of  the  prisoner  and  for  the  guida 
the  directors,  but  would  enable  the  district  attc 
of  each  county  to  be  always  able  to  procure  a  ooi 
record  to  embody  in  their  information  or  indict: 
the  number  of  convictions  of  each  defendant,  i 
such  there  be,  as  they  are  now  compelled  by  law 
under  what  is  known  ss  the  ^^  Prior-Conviction 
In  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  agricultural  int 
are  being  developed  by  the  aid  of  irrigation, 
history  of  all  countries  dependent  upon  irrij 
shows  that  this  practice  has  necessitated  the  < 
ment  of  laws  especially  designed  for, the  prot 
and  regulation  of  irrigation,  the  maintenance  of  < 
equity,  and  economy  in  the  appropriation  and 
waters,  and  that  the  subject  has  been  one  of  the 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  legislation.  Our  own  e 
enoe,  limited  though  it  to,  is  sufficient  to  est 
this  fact,  as  our  courts  are  crowded  with  lid^ 
growing  out  of  irrigation  practices,  whidi  consti 
serious  drawback  to  our  prosperity. 

FIMIICC8. — The  receipts  for  the  thirty-se 
fiscal  year  (1881)  were  $4,761,578.66,  anc 
the  thirty-third  fiscal  year    (1882),  $4, 
654.41.    Of  these,  for  the  thirty-second 
$3,636,008.28,  and  for  the  thirty-third, 
685,867.60,   came  from  property-taxes; 
from  poll-taxes,  for  the  thirty-second 
$816,869,48,   and    for  tlie  thirty-thinl 
$248,816.80. 

Daring  the  two  years  the  disbursemenl 
account  of  the  State  were : 


FUNDS. 


General 

School , 

State  school  land 

Interest  and  sinking 

University , 

Consolidated  ftand,  Unlrersity., 

State  Library 

Bnpfreme  Court  library 

Election  reward 

Condemnation 

State  drainage  construction 

Harbor  improvement 

Mining  Bureau 

Indian  War  bond 

Construction  ftind.  Drainage 

District  No.  1  

I/evee  District  No.  ft 

Funded  debt  of  1S78 

Total 

Less  general  Itmd  warrtnts  is- 
sued and  canceled  daring  the 
thirty-second  fiscal  year 

Total 


Tlilrty  Moond 


Thirtj- 


$2,248,567  88 

$hfm 

1,W,812  51 

i,86a,i 

28,090  56 

8,( 

814,745  00 

810,i 

n,800  25 

81.^ 

88«500  00 

IK 

11,850  88 

&f 

2,878  40 

1,« 

200  00 

•  •  •  • 

8.000  00 

•  •  •  • 

287,948  61 

•  •  •  • 

4823S4  79 

165,$ 

11,780  00 

10,1 

218  78 

•  •  •  • 

76,046  45 

•  •  •  * 

14,740  00 

104 

99,( 

$5,885,612  56 

H41M 

721  00 

$5,884,891  56 

$4,418^ 

For  the  thirty-second  year  the  disbureen: 
exceeded  receipts  $633,817.90,  but  for  the  th 
third  year  the  receipts  exceeded  disbursem 
$280,292.28.  The  Comptroller  says, ''  The 
ural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  thi 
any  one  year  the  disbursements  exceeded 
receipts,  is  that  the  finances  of  the  State  i 
not  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  this  wouI( 
unjust,  as  such  disbursements  were  made  i 
not  only  incoming  moneys,  but  from  mo 
accrued  in  previous  years  to  the  funds  w 
the  discrepancy  occurs." 

It  cost  $16,101.90  to  carry  convicts  to  pi 
in  the  thirty-third  fiscal  year,  and  $22,501 
transportation  of  insane  patients  to  the 
lums. 
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The  foDowiDg  tables  show  the  assessed  val- 
of  the  several  classes  of  property  in  the 
8uie  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  respectively : 

19BB9BBD   TALITIS  OV  PBOPERTT  VOR    1881. 

TriM  of  raal  estate $348,863,810 

Titee  9t  improT«menU  od  real  estate 1 15,218,041 

TdH  «f  penooal  property,  exclasWe  of  money. .  14tf,18U,97S 

TteHMoat  of  mooey 18,597,566 

TtiM  9t  railrcnde  operated  in  more  than  one 

:. 84,629,664 


Tdtd.. 


$658,601,069 

TAX-RATX  FOR    1881. 

hrgcaeralfoDd 87  Tcenta—    $2,190,084 

rsTMhoolftud 22-4ceoto—      l,800,0o0 

Fviaarat  and  sinking  ftmd 5*4  cents—        815,000 

Total 65*5oent»—    $8,805,084 

AmwasMxt  YALUBS  or  property  for  1882. 

TdM  of  real  estate $881,806,198 

Tiiai  gt  ImproTementa  on  real  estate 114,516,747 

TiiM  of  personal  property,  ezcloslve  of  money..  190,848,458 

IWuMOBt  of  money 12,702,056 

Ti^  of  railroads  operated  In  more  tlum  one 
eeotf 27,602,818 

Total $607,472,262 

TAX-RATB  for    1882. 

Iffgeaeralfond 27'8oents—    $1,4<^785 

Tffiekoolfand 24-8cents—      1,800,000 


Ivtencst  and  sinking  fiind 7*5  cents— 


898,000 


Total C9'6oents—    $3,186,786 

Tbeeoanties  paid  to  the  State  for  taxes  in  1881, 
^230,075.68,  and  in  1882,  |4, 144,659.93. 

From  other  sources  the  State  received,  for 
M,  152,497.98,  and  for  1882,  $559,994.48, 
diking  a  total  of  all  receipts  from  all  sources 
tor  tk  thirty-second  year,  of  $4,751,573.66, 
lodforthe  thirty-third  year  of  $4,698,654.41. 

The  amoant  of  ootstanding  warrants,  June 
to,  \m,  was  $286,749.69  ;  balance  in  Treas- 
«7i  11,016,021.77.  On  the  financial  condition 
^  th«  State,  Gov.  Perkins,  in  his  valedictory 
■«ttge,8ay8: 

Tbe  State  has  taxable  property  of  the  assessed  value 
«  »bOTt  1610,000,000.  Her  interest -bearing  debt 
gytti  to  $8,293,500.  Of  that  debt  the  State  owns, 
■uiQ?  in  trust  for  educational  purposes,  $2,690,000. 
n^feares  only  $608,500  of  her  bonds  in  private 
■Mb;  Mid  there  b  now  in  the  Treasury,  and  pro- 
JW  for  by  taxes  already  levied,  something  more 
«n|5i)0,0(>()  applicable  to  their  purchase  or  redemp- 
"^  That  showing  is  a  good  one  for  a  Common- 
%ith  that  has  expended  within  the  past  ten  yeara 
Jw  than  $4,000,000  upon  public  buildings,  more 
JD  H300,i)00  for  chanties,  and  more  than  $2,000,- 
•Jw  public  education. 

withm  fifteen  years  our  expenditures  for  educational 

,^po9es  have  increased  from  the  annual  avera^^  of 

K«,000  to  that  of  the  current  fiscal  year— $2,029,- 

^i  «pen«e3,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  been 

y;  penninent  improvements  of  great  value  have 

^  made;  taxation  has  not  been  excessive,  oom- 

iKidraij  speaking,  and  the  pulilic  debt  has  been 

•adilj  reduced. 

Ihnng  the  present  administration  the  ordinary  cx- 

iBses  of  goTemment  have  been  light,  the  extraor- 

■Btry  ooes  great.    The  public  institutions  have  been 

ikfy  and  economically  managed.    The  various  offices 

sve  be«i  efficiently  filled  and  prudently  conducted. 

Be  expenditures  for  all  nurposes  have  averaged  $4,- 

iUs,(^  annually.    For  tne  nve  yeara  precedini^,  the 

■omI  average  expenditure  was  $3{6SS.902.    The  in- 

flnaied  tiven^  expenditure  yearly  nas  been  $610,136. 

iadi  increaAe  is  owins?  in  part  to  extraordinary  ao- 

fesftiatiooB  mdule— «na,  in  my  opinion,  wisely  maae 


— for  various  purposes;  but  is  owing  mainly  to  our 
growth  as  a  community,  which  has  naturally  necessi- 
tated greater  outlay. 

For  charities,  the  annual  expenditures  were,  for  five 
years  preceding  this  administration,  $488,870.  The 
average  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  $628,262. 
For  public  education,  the  average  yearly  outlay  lor 
the  five  fiscal  years  immediately  preceding  mv  inau- 
guration was  $1,380,628.  During  my  term  of  office, 
the  average  annual  outlay  for  the  saoae  purposes  has 
been  $1,788,948.  The  increased  annual  average,  there- 
fore, for  these  two  items  alone,  amounts  to  $592,865 
— which  is  within  $17,000  of  the  total  increased 
average. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  was  provided  for 
under  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose,  in  part,  of  ef- 
fecting an  equalization  of  tbe  assessment  ot  the  prop- 
erty oT  the  State.  From  the  report  of  the  board  it 
would  appear  that  it  has  not  been  able,  throuurh  de- 
fects in  tne  law,  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  nusing  the  assessment  of  the  State  to  the  true 
standard  of  value  in  money.  Thus,  while,  exclusive 
of  railroads,  the  assessment  of  1880  exceeaed  that  of 
1879  in  the  sum  of  $108,068,642.  the  assessment  of 
1881  and  1882  did  not  increase  in  tne  proportion  which 
was  expected  fix)m  the  known  progress  of  the  State 
in  material  wealth  and  industrial  purauits.  The  as- 
sessment of  1881  was  below  that  of  1880  $86,278,541. 
The  assessment  of  1882  shows  a  decrease  below  that 
of  1880  of  $55,158,105,  and  below  that  of  1881  of 
$18,879,564. 

1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  mv  office  with  defi- 
ciency bills  amounting  to  more  than  $218,000.  A 
part  of  this  sum  was  for  increase  in  s^aries  of  the 
judiciary,  and  expense  of  Railroad  Commission  and 
Board  of  Equalization,  that  were  created  b^  the  new 
Constitution,  and  began  life  the  middle  or  the  fiscal 
year.  The  Legislature  of  1880  appropriated  $414,000 
more  than  it  levied  a  tax  to  raise.  Hence  resisted  the 
tax  levy  for  1881  of  65*5  cents  as  against  that  for  1880 
of  only  59  cents.  The  last  Legislature  paid  all  these 
accumulated  debts;  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
assessed  value  of  property  of  $61,000,000,  and  yet,  as 
the  result  of  prudent  economy  in  outlay,  the  tax  levy 
for  1882  was  reduced  to  56*6  cents ;  and  to-day  our 
public  buildings  are  all  in  a  most  excellent  state  of 
preservation ;  and  one  of  our  prisons  almost  placed 
upon  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

California  contributes  $190,000  annually  to 
twenty  orphan  asylum  societies  toward  the 
expense  of  caring  for  the  children.  The  insane 
asylnms  cost  $458,000,  and  the  State  prisons 
$450,000. 

VMeattwe.— The  Board  of  Viticultural  Com- 
missioners has  performed  its  labors  with  credit 
to  itself  and  profit  to  the  State.  Established 
but  three  years,  it  has  seen  tbe  increased  plan- 
tation of  from  50,000  to  60,000  acres  of  land 
in  vines,  which  plantations  were  made  mainly 
through  the  encouraging  influence  of  this 
board,  it  being  also  instrumental  in  choice  of 
the  vines  planted  and  the  locations  selected. 
The  actual  present  value  of  these  new  planta- 
tions is  over  $15,000,000,  and  the  increased 
value  by  this  reason  given  to  the  surrounding 
properties  most  be  fully  as  much  more.  The 
impetus  thus  given  to  the  plantation  of  vine- 
yards still  continues.  The  present  plantations 
will  yield  the  producers  after  the  next  vintage 
not  less  than  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  per 
annum.  There  are  now  planted  not  less  than 
100,000  acres  of  vineyards,  of  which,  probably, 
7,000  are  planted  with  the  choicest  of  import- 
ed vines. 
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BecIlM  Rctmis. — The  result  of  the  election 
in  Novemher,  1882,  was  as  follows :  For  Gov- 
ernor, Stoneman,  Democrat,  90,724 ;  Estee,  Re- 
publicaD, '67,175  ;  McDonald,  Prohibitionist, 
6,766  ;  McQuiddy,  Greenbacker,  1,020.  All 
the  8tate  officers  elected  were  Democrats.  The 
Democrats  also  elected  two  Congressmen- at- 
large,  four  district  Congressmen,  three  Railroad 
Commissioners  (one  in  each  district),  and  three 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
(first,  third,  and  fourth  districts).  In  the  sec- 
ond district  the  Republicans  elected  the  mem- 
ber of  this  board,  llie  following  is  the  vote 
for  district  Congressmen : 


ada,  when  considered  in  degrees  of  longitude, 
its  breadth  in  miles  is  only  3,200  from  extrem- 
ity to  extremity,  and  from  ocean-port  to  ocean- 
port,  only  2,200.  From  Port  Nelson,  on  Hod- 
son  bay,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Skuna  river,  in 
British  Columbia,  is  only  1,860  miles. 

The  physical  features  of  Canada,  considered 
as  a  whole,  are  very  regular.  The  northeastern 
coast-line  is  deeply  indented  by  Hudson  and 
James  bays,  while  its  eastern  one  is  broken 
irregularly  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  lakes  of  Canada  are  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


DISTRICT. 

DMDoermtie. 

22,788 
80,229 
81,807 
28,105 

RqmbUcMi. 

OtiMr. 

First 

14,847 
19,246 
19,478 
18,381 

656 

Beoond 

556 

Third 

1,266 

Fourth 

710 

NAME. 


CANADA,  DOHUnON  OF.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  colony  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
prises the  greater  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  lying  north  of  the  United  States. 

Cieognphy. — Its  boundaries  are :  on  the  south, 
the  United  States  and  the  Great  Lakes ;  on  the 
west,  from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  latitude 
48°,  to  Dixon  Entrance,  latitude  55"  N.,  in  the 


Nipigon 

Bini(»>e 

Nipisfiing 

Temiscainiogiie. 

Champlain 

8t.  John 

Great  Bear«... 
Great  Slaved.... 
Athabaaca*...., 

Wollaston^ 

Deer* 

Winnipeg 

Winnipegosia. . , 

Manitoba 

Woods 


Ana 

Depth 

in 

in 

milM. 

fMi. 

1,650 

850 

800 

7(^ 

560 

684 

850 

650 

567 

98 

600 

50 

14,000 

280 

20.000 

580 

5,000 

600 

2,000 

6(K> 

8,000 

500 

10,000 

700 

8,800 

728 

2,000 

720 

500 

977 

50' 
44' 

46* 
47' 


16' 
IV 


44*80' 

48*80' 

66' 

62« 

W 

58' 

6;- 

52*80' 
52*80' 
51» 
49*80' 


Pacific  ocean,  and  from  Dixon  Entrance  to 
the  Arctic  ocean,  in  latitude  70°,  the  United 
States  Territory  Alaska;  on  the  north  lies  the 
Arctic  ocean ;  while  on  the  northeast  and  east 
are  Baffin  bay,  Davis  straits,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Labrador,  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Labrador,  though  part  of  the 
mainland,  is  under  the  administration  of  New- 
foundland. Included  within  these  boundaries 
are  3,870,000  souare  miles  of  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  breadth  of  Can- 


The  provinces  of  Canada  are : 


NAME. 


Ontftrio 

Quebec 

New  Bmnswick.. 

Nova  Bcotia. 

Manitoba  

British  Colambla. 
Plnce  Edward. . . . 


ATM  in 

m»«s. 

fa  1881. 

220.000 

1,928,228 

188.000 

l,85e,t)27 

27,000 

821,288 

20.000 

440,572 

128,000 

65.9M 

841,000 

49.459 

2,000 

108,891 

Capital 

Toronto. 

Qaebee. 

PrederietoiL 

HaUfkz. 

Winnipeg. 

Victoria. 

CharlottetowB. 

♦Groat  Benr,  Orearsiavc,  Athabasca,  WoHaston,  and  Deer 
are  not  properiysarreyed  yet,  benoe  tbe  areas,  etc.,  are  only 
approximate.    They  are  all  aballow. 
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(For  details  conoeming  the  varioas  provinces, 
lee  the  articles  ander  their  respective  names.) 
"HnllHleaB — ^To  the  east  of  British  Oolambia 
lie  the  foar  new  Territories  of  Canada,  viz., 
Athabasca,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Assini- 
Itoia.  Bj  an  Order  in  CouDcil,  dated  Maj, 
ISSa,  these  were  erected  oat  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  for  the  convenience  of  settlers  and 
for  postal  and  other  purposes. 

JflWMa. — The  District  of  Assiniboia,  aboat 
95,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  bj  the  49th  parallel ;  on  the  east  hj 
the  western  boundary  of  Manitoba,  meridian 
lOU ;  on  the  north  bj  the  southern  boundary 
of  Sttskatchewan,  the  52d  paraUel  of  latitude ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  bonndary  of 
Alberta,  near  meridian  111^. 

takakkewn. — ^The  District  of  Saskatchewan, 
about  114,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba ; 
OQ  the  east  by  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Nel- 


son river ;  on  the  north  by  the  55ih  parallel  of 
latitude;  and  on  the  west  by  Alberta,  me- 
ridian 111]-. 

Alkcrtar— The  District  of  Alberta,  about  100,- 
000  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  between  the 
49th  parallel  on  the  south  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  Athabasca,  the  55th  parallel,  on 
the  north ;  and  between  the  western  bounda- 
ries of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan,  meridian 
111]-,  on  the  east,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
British  Columbia  on  the  west 

Athakaaok — The  District  of  Athabasca,  about 
122,000  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  between 
Alberta  on  the  south  and  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude  on  the  north ;  and  between  the  eastern 
boundary  of  British  Columbia,  meridian  120, 
on  the  west,  and  the  meridian  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Alberta,  continued  north 
until  it  intersects  the  Athabasca  river,  thence 
that  river,  Lake  Athabasca,  and  Slave  river,  to 
the  60th  parallel. 


TEBBITOBIES. 


HAME. 


Kecvitin. 


9S,000 

114,000 

100,000 

128,000 
860,000 


B«glnft,  Qn'rapeHe,  Moose  Jaw,  LJTlDgstone,  Chetterfleld,  Wood  MoaBtain,  Forts 
Walsh  anil  PeOy,  Broadriew,  Medicine  Hat,  and  Touchwood. 

BatUefbrd,  Cumberland,  Prince  Albert,  Saakatcbewan,  Forta  Pitt,  Cbrlton,  and  La 
Come. 

Fort  Madeod,  Edmonton.  Yletoria,  Boekj  Moontaln  House,  Forts  Calgaij,  Sas- 
katchewan. Old  Bow,  and  Assinibolne. 

Dimnenn,  VenniHoD,  Peace  Btrer,  Athabasca,  Forts  Madeod,  and  Lesser  Slare. 

Fort  York,  Fort  Churchill,  Norwaj,  and  Oxford. 


The  remaining  portions  of  Oanada,  unoffi- 
eully  named  Northwest,  North,  and  Northeast 
Territories,  include  nearly  one  half  of  it.  The 
capital  of  the  organized  Territories  is  Kegina. 
Fonnerly  it  was  Battleford,  but  it  was  changed 
m  1882  to  its  present  site. 

HpriillfB* — The  official  census  shows  that 
Cinada  contained,  in  1881,  4,824,810  souU. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  countries  in 
vluch  these  were  bom,  with  the  number  from 
etch: 


Ontario 1,928,888 

Quebec 1,8M,0«T 

NoraScotla. 440,078 

New  Brunswick ...     821,288 


Prince  Ed.  laUnd..  108,89* 

Manitoba 8&,954 

British  Columbia. . .  49,459 

Territories 60,448 


fBUUd. 

MoT. 


owirtand. 


Otter  eokMiica 


wWU&T, 


189,604 

18&,588 

116,062 

8,7]^492 

8.148 

4,839 

S6,)»3 

77T 


Bussla. 8,876 

»paln 215 

Sweden,  Norway . . .  2,076 

United  SUtea. 77,768 

Otherplaces 14,169 

Total 4,824,810 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  ac- 
cording  to  origin  or  nationality  of  parents : 


NoTB.— This  Is  the  census  of  1881.  Since  that  date  Mani- 
toba and  the  Territories  have  Increased  by  immigration  over 
150,000  (1888X 

The  following  statement  shows  ihe  total 
number  of  the  adherents  to  the  various  churches 
in  Oanada.  (For  more  extended  information 
concerning  the  leading  denominations,  see  the 
articles  under  their  respective  titles.) 

Methodists 742,981 

Pagans 4,478 

Presbyterians 686,165 

Quakers 6,558 

Unitarians 8,126 

UniTereallsts. 4,517 

Not  given 110,191 

Total 4,824,801 


Adrentlsts. 7,211 

Baptists 996,525 

Brethren 8,881 

Koman  Catholics...  1,791,982 

AngUcan 574.818 

Congregational. ....  96,900 

Diaclples 80,198 

ReforM  Episcopal . .  8,506 

Jews 2,898 

Lutherans 46,850 


21,894 

4388 

Dutdi 80,412 

881301 

14»8,929 

254319 

1.009 

108,647 

Irish 957,408 

1,849 


Jewish 667 

Kusslan 1,227 

Bcandlnarian 4,214 

Sootch 699,868 


Indbuub — ^Tliere  are  nearly  108,000  Indians 
in  the  Dominion,  distributed  as  follows : 


Spanish.. 
Bwiss... 
Welsh. 
Others.. 


1,172 

4.683 

9,947 

48,586 


Ontario 1^780 

Quebec 11,071 

NoTs  Scotia 8.219 

New  Brunswick 1,416 

Prince  Ed.  Island. ...  290 

Manitoba&N.W.Ter.  85,726 


Athabasca  District . .  2398 
British  Columbia ....  85,052 
Rupert's  Land 8,770 

Total 107,728 


Total 4324,801 

la  this  table  Oanadians  and  Americans  are 
dissed  under  the  various  headings,  English, 
French,  Irish,  Dutch,  etc. 

Bj  provinces,  the  following  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  population : 
YOL.  xxni.— 6    A 


Of  the  above,  46,962  reside  on  reserves,  and 
cultivate  75,865  acres  of  land. 

Schools  are  maintained  for  the  children  of 
Indians  cbiefij  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  attendance  at  them  is  as 
follows: 
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Ontario 1,907 

Quebec. 4H 

NoraSootia lOY 

New  Brunswick €7 

Prince  £<L  lalaod. 18 


^L^'J^"f^1^ ill    stood  as  follows:   Quebec,  66;    Ontario,  « 

BridBh  Coiumbia «52    ^^^^  Scotia,  21 ;  New  Brunswick,  16;  Mai 


Total 4,126  toba,  6 ;  British  Columbia,  6 ;  Prince  Ed  wa 

Island,  6;  total,  211. 

History  and  GoTenuMiit — The  Dominion  of       The  members  continue  in  office  for  a  peri 

Canada  was  founded  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  of  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  retnm  of  t 

by  the  federal  union  of  the  provinces,  Nova  writs,  subject,  however,  to  an  earlier  dissol 

Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Canadas,  Up-  tion  by  the  Governor-General.    The  meetin 

per  and  Lower.    By  the  act  of  Union  the  Can-  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  presided  over 

adas  were  named  Ontario  (Upper),  and  Quebec  one  of  its  own  members,  elected  Speaker.    ' 

(Lower).    The  ^* British  North  America  Act''  become  a  member  of  Pariiament  no  propei 

is  the  name  given  to  the  Imperial  statute  creat-  qualification  is  necessary,  but  every  meml 

ing  the  Dominion.    In  that  statute  authority  must  be  either  a  native-bom  or  legally  nal 

is  given  to  create  the  province  of  Manitoba,  ralized  British  subject.    In  1874  voting  by  bi 

By  virtue  of  that,  and  succeeding  imperial  and  lot  was  introduced,  and  the  law  for  the  pi 

Canadian  statutes  amending  it,  that  province  vention  of  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practic 

was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  in  18y0,  being  at  elections  was  made  more  stringent  than  f( 

formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Ter-  merly.    The  elections,  except  those  for  Briti 

ritory  known  as  Assiniboia  Colony,  or  earlier  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  some  of  the  remc 

as  Selkirk  Settlement.   This  Assiniboia  was  not  or  thinly  settled  districts  of  Ontario  and  Qi 

the  same  as  the  present  Territory  of  Assini-  bee,  take  place,  according  to  law,  on  the  sai 

boia,  but  more  nearly  corresponded  to  the  pres-  day  throughout  the  Dominion, 
ent  Manitoba.    In  1871  British  Columbia  was        The  Senate  of  Canada,  at  the  time  of  cc 

admitted  into  the  Dominion,  and  in  1873  Prince  federation,  was  composed  of  72  numbers, 

Edward  Island.    The  Territories  were  acquired  being  appointed  from  Ontario,  24  from  Qt 

in  1870,  by  transfer  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-  bee,  12  from  New  Brunswick,  and   12  frc 

pany.  Nova  Scotia.   The  present  (1884)  status  of  t 

The  form  of  government  in  Canada  is  in  Senate  is:   Ontario,    24;   Quebec,  24;   No 

theory  monarcliical,  but  in  practice  repnbli-  Scotia,  10;  New  Brunswick,  10;  Manitoba, 

can.    It  consists  of  a  legislative  and  an  execu-  British  Columbia,  8;  Prince  Edward  lalai 

tive  power.    The  legislative  power  is  a  Parlia-  4 ;  total,   78.    By  the  British  North  Ami 

ment  composed  of  a  House  of  Commons,  a  Sen-  ica  Act,  the  number  of  Senators  is  limited 

ate,  and  a  Governor-GeneraL     The  members  the  present  number  78,  unless  Newfoundlai 

of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  popu-  should  enter  the  Dominion,  in  which  case  pi 

lar  vote.    At  the  time  of  the  Confederation,  vision  is  made  to  allow  the  number  to  rea 

this  House  consisted  of  181  members,  of  whom  82.    The  chief  qualifications  to  be  a  Senat 

82  were  elected  from  Ontario,  65  from  Que-  are :  to  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  to  be  either 

bee,  19  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  15  from  New  native-born  or  a  naturalized  British  subjec 

Brunswick.     These   numbers  are  reac^usted  to   hold,   over  and  above   all  mortgages 

according  to  each  decennial  census,  subject  to  charges    of    any    kind,   property    valued 

the  following  rules :    Quebec  has  the   fixed  ^,000 ;  to  be  a  resident  in  the  proyince  I 

number  of  65  members.     There  shall  be  as-  which  he  is  appointed ;  in  Quebec,  to  be  rei 

signed  to  each  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  dent  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he 

number  of  members  as  will  bear  the  same  pro-  appointed.     Senators  are   appointed  for  li 

portion  to  the  number  of  its  population  (ascer-  (subject  to  certain  conditions)  by  the  Go 

tained  at  such  census)  as  the  number  65  bears  ernor-General  in   Council,  or    practically  1 

to  the  number  of  the  population  of  Quebec  (so  the  Premier  or  leader  of  the  government 

ascertained).    In  the  computation  of  the  num-  the  day,  who  recommends  the  appointmei 

her  of  members  for  a  province,  a  fractional  A  Senator  is  disqualified  by  non-attendan 

part  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  whole  num-  in  the  Senate  for  two  consecutive  session 

her  requisite  for  entitling  the  province  to  a  The  Governor  -  General  is  appointed  by  ti 

member,  shall  be  disregarded ;  but  a  fractional  Government  of  Great  Britain  Hud  Ireland,  ai 

part  exceeding  one  h^f  of  that  number  shall  represents  the  Queen.     Wherever  the  Go 

be  equivalent  to  the  whole  number.    On  any  ernor-General  is  named  it  is  clearly  unde 

such  readjustment  the  number  of  members  stood,  and  is  so  stated  in  the  British  Nor 

for  a  province  shall  not  be  reduced  unless  the  America  Act,  that  it  refers  to  the  Govemo 

proportion  which  the  number  of  the  popu-  General  acting  by  and  with  the  consent 

lation  of  the  province  bore  to  the  number  of  the  Queen^s  Privy  Council  for  Canada.     H 

the  aggregate  population  of  Canada  at  the  then  special  or  independent  functions  are  few.     I 

last  preceding  readjustment  of  the  number  of  has  the  privilege  of  declaring  *^  according 

members  for  the  province  is  ascertained  at  the  his   discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisioi 

then  latest  census  to  be  diminished  by  one-  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  and  to  i 

twentieth  part  or  upward.    Such  rea^ustment  structions  from  the  British  Gk)vemment,  eith< 

shall  not  take  effect  until  the  termination  of  that  he  assents  in  the  Queen^s  name  to  a  bi 

the  then  existing  Parliament.  that  has  passed  both  the  House  of  Commoi 

After  the  census  of  1881  the  readjustment  and  the  Senate,  or  that   he    withholds  tl 
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Qii€«n*8  assent,  or  that  he  reserves  the  bill  Lord  Duff  en  n  was  appointed  in  1872,  and  re- 
fer the  signification  of  the  Queen^s  pleasare/'  tained  the  office  for  nearly  seven  years.    The 
When  the  Governor-General,  in  the  Queen^s  Marquis  of  Lome  was  Governor-General  from 
ume,  assents  to  any  bill,  he  sends  by  the  tirst  1878  to  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
opportunity  an  authentic  copy  of  the  act  to  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.    The  administration  of 
006  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  justice  is  intrusted  to  judges  appointed  for 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  life,  i.  e.,  during  good  behavior,  but  removable 
lod  if  the  Qneen  in  Council  within  two  years  by  the  Governor  -  General  on  address  of  the 
after  the   receipt  thereof  thinks   fit  to    dis-  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.    The  Gov- 
allow  the  act,  such  disallowance,  being  sig-  emor-General  in  council  appoints  the  judges 
nified  by  the  Governor  •  General,  annuls  the  of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  in 
let  from  and  aft^r  that  day.    The  salary  of  each  province,  except  those  of  the  Probate 
the   Governor  -  General   is    £10,000    sterling  Courts  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
(1^,000),   payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  These  ludges  must  be  selected  for  the  prov- 
Berenue   Fund  of   Canada.     The  legislative  incesof  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
jiirisdictions  of  the  Canadian  and  the  Provin-  Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  and 
eial  l^siatures  are  clearly  defined — in  this,  as  Quebec,  from  tlje  bars  of  those   provinces, 
indeed  in  the  general  plan  of  confederation.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion, 
mtieh  has  been    modeled  after  the   general  which  is  a  general  Court  of  Appeal. 
CoQsdtntion  of  the  United  States.    The  prov-  Mllttia. — The  militia  of  Canada  are  under  the 
isces  stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to  the  control  of  a  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense, 
Dominion  that  the  individual  States  do  to  the  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament.    The  militia 
Umon.    But  there  is  one  very  important  dif-  consists  of  all  male  inhabitants  of  Canada  of 
fereace,  that  all  matters  not  specifically  men-  the  age  of  18  years  and  upward  to  60,  not  ex- 
tioQed  as  coming  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic-  empted  or  disqualified  by  law,  and  being  Brit- 
ti(m  of  the  various  provinces,  belong  exclusive-  ish  subjects ;  but  the  Government  may  require 
It  to  the  Dominion.  all  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  to 
This  division  of  legislative  jurisdiction  has  serve,  in  case  of  a  levy  en  masse.    The  militia- 
beea  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy  men  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follow : 
between  the  province    of  Ontario    and  the  1.  Unmarried  men  and  childless  widowers  from 
Dominion.     One  point  of  dispute,  the  control  18  to  80  years  of  age.    2.  Unmarried  men  and 
of  the  liquor -traflic,  was  finally  settled  by  ap-  childless  widowers  from  80  to  45  years  of  age. 
peal  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  m  8.  Widowers  with  children  and  married  men 
\k  autumn   of   1883.     The  Government  of  from  18  to  45  years  of  age.    4.  Those  from  45 
Canada  claimed  that  the  powers  exercised  by  to  60  years  of  age.    These  shall  serve  in  order 
&e  provinces  of  not  only  raising  a  revenue  as  above.    The  militia  is  divided  into  active 
{nm  the  aale  of  liquor- licenses,  but  also  of  and  reserve  land  force,  and  active  and  reserve 
Siting  the  hours  and  modes  of  such  sale,  marine  force.    The  active  land  force  is  com- 
pere in  excess  of  their  privileges,  and  conse-  posed  of  corps  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment ; 
q%ntly  in  the  session  of  1883  the  Dominion  corps  raised  by  ballot;  corps  composed  of  men 
Ptrliament  passed  a  general  liquor  law.    This  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  of  men  bal- 
liv  did  not  in  itself  interfere  with  the  provin-  loted  to  serve.    The   active  marine  force  is 
Oil  laws,  but  while  asserting  the  right  of  the  similarly  raised,  and  is  composed  of  seamen, 
federal   authority  in    such    matters,  imposed  sailors,  and  persons  whose  usual  occupation  is 
^ble  liquor  laws  on  the  provinces.    A  test  upon  any  vessel  navigating  Canadian  waters. 
esse  was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  is  divided  into  12  military  districts, 
(W  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  result  that  each  under  the  supervision  of  a  deputy  adju- 
ODttrio,  and  hence  all  the  provinces,  is  con-  tant-general  assisted  by  brigade-malors.    These 
fimied  in  the  right  of  limiting  the  hours  and  districts  are  subdivided  into  brigade  divisions, 
Bodes  of  selling,  as  well  as  of  levying  the  and  these  still  further  into  regimental  and  com- 
J^Gine  on  shops,  saloons,  etc.  pany  subdivisions.   The  militia  is  to  be  enroUed 
Another  subject  of  contention  was  in  the  each  year  by  the  officers  of  the  reserve  militia, 
fiitier  of  escheats.    The  province  of  Ontario  The  active  militia  consists  of  cavalry,  artil- 
(^m«d,  on  the  death  without  heirs  of  a  per-  lery,  engineers,  mounted  infantry,  infantry  and 
»a  named  Mercer,  that  his  property  reverted  marine  corps,  a  total  number  (all  volunteers) 
to  the  province.    The  Canadian  Government  of  about  86,000  men. 

tiaimed  it  as  reverting  to  Canada.    As  in  the  The  term  of  service  is  three  years.    These 

tvaier  ease,  the  Privy  Council  sustained  the  turn  out  annually  for  twelve  days^  drill,  as  a 

province  of  Ontario.     Several  questions  in-  rnle,  in  brigade  camps,  where  they  undergo  a 

volTing  disputed  jurisdiction  are  still  pending,  fairly  good  training  (under  canvas)  in  their 

» that  b^ore  many  years  the  relative  duties  duties.    The  strength  of  the  regiment  is  usually 

Bid  powers  of  both   federal  and  provincial  from  6  to  10  companies  of  42  men  and  3  offi- 

l«?»litures  will  be  definitely  settled.  cers  each.    There  is  an  officer  commanding 

Viscount    Monck    was    Governor  •  General  the  militia,  selected  from  the  regular  army  of 

»ben  the    Dominion   was    established.      He  Great  Britain,  and  holding  rank  therein  of 

*s  ncceeded  in  1868  by  Sir  John  Young,  colonel  or  a  superior  rank.    He  ranks  as  ma- 
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jor-general  in  the  militia,  and  receives  a  salary  lars  and  cents,  used  for  a  hundred  ye£ 

of  $4,000.  their  American  neighbors,   was  adoptc 

There  is  a  permaDent  college,  the  Boyal  Mili-  Canadians  twenty  years  ago. 

tary  College  of  Canada,  at  Kingston.    Its  ob-  The  banking  system  of  Canada  is  nol 

jects  are  to  impart  a  complete  education  in  all  tainly,  a  copy  of  the  cash-credit  or  pei 

branches  of  military  tactics,  fortification,  engi-  security  system  of  Scotland,  where  one  a 

neering,  and  general  scientific  knowledge.  credit  from  a  bank  if  sureties  will  vouc 

fluBcefU — The  total  debt  of  Canada,  which  him.    Nor  is  the  system  closely  allied  to 

in  1867  was  $93,046,052,  in  1882  was  $205,-  may  be  described  as  the  mortmain  or  fi 

365,262,  and  bore  an  average  interest  of  3*82  security  plan  of  English  bankers,  under  i 

per  cent.     The  amount  of  debt  payable  in  one  must  either  deposit  title-deeds  to  lai 

Canada  was  $73,242,377,   consisting  of  pro-  hand  over  Government  or  other  stock,  1 

vincial  debts  assumed,  savings-bank  deposits  tain  a  loan.    Loans  are  freely  made  by  < 

($14,229,000),  Dominion  stock,  etc.,  and  $15,-  dian  banks  on  stocks  and  bonds,  but  le; 

807,910  of  Dominion  notes.    The  debt  payable  upon  real  estate  is  left  to  the  loan  sod 

in  London,  which  in  1867  amounted  to  $67,-  The  largest  item  by  far  among  the  assets  < 

069,116  and  bore  an  average  interest  of  5*55  banks  is  their  discounts  of  promissory 

per  cent.,  had  grown  by  1882  to  $132,122,875,  bearing  two  or  more  names.    The  rate  < 

the  rate  of  interest  having  been  reduced  to  terest  charged  has  ranged  of  late  years 

4*39   per  cent.     Where,  in  the  first  year  of  7  to  9  per  cent. ;  to-day  it  ranges  from  6 

confederation,  the  major  portion  of  the  for-  7  per  cent,  being  the  legal  rate, 

eign  debt  bore  6  per  cent,  interest,  the  portion  Early  in  1870  the  banks  ceased  to  issne 

paying  so  high  a  rate  had,  by  1882,  b^en  re-  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  $4,  and  i 

duced  to  $9,254,000,  and  the  large  sum  of  $89,-  next  year  the  $1  and  $2  notes  were  issu< 

060,000  bore  only  4  per  cent,  the  remainder  the  Giovernment,  as  they  have  since  cont 

bearing  a  rate  of  5  per  cent.    No  less  than  to  be.    Offices  of  the  Receiver-Genera 

$4,000,000  of  debt  was  retired  in  the  year  last  Government  savings-hanks  were    opene 

named.  various  cities,  for  the  issue  and  redempti* 

The  Consolidated  Fund  of  Canada  is  com-  the  small  notes  and  for  the  sale  of  Done 

posed  of  her  public  works,  such  as  canals,  wa-  stock.    Assimilation  of  the  currency  o: 

ter-power,  railways,   railway  debts,  harbors,  various  provinces  was  provided  for  by  Hii 

and  river  and   lake  improvements,  together  act  of  1870,  and  the  British  silver  coins,  i 

with  all  securities,   cash,   bankers^  balances,  up  to  that  time  had  circulated  in  Canada, 

lands,  mines,   and   royalties,  as   well   as  the  arranged  to  be  withdrawn, 

revenues  from   customs,   excise,  and    public  By  the  act  of  1871  banks  were  requir 

lands.    The  receipts  on  account  of  this  fund,  hold  not  less  than  one  third  of  their  cae 

in  1882,   were   $33,383,000,   of  which   $21,-  sources  in  Dominion  notes,  which  are  pre 

581,000  were  from  customs,  and   $5,884,000  ble  in  exchange  for  gold  at  all  times, 

from    excise.      The    further    receipts    were  Government  was  constituted  the  chief  e\ 

$23,000,000,   consisting    of  Dominion    notes,  reserve-provider  and  comptroller.    An  ai 

savings-bank  and  other  loans.    The  expendi-  ment  of  April,  1882,  provided  that  an 

ture  on  Consohdated  Fund  account  was  $27,-  cess  over  $9,000,000-— to  which  amoun 

067,000,    otherwise,    $29,000,000,    of    which  issue  of  Dominion  notes  was  at  that  tim< 

$12,000,000  went  in  redemption  of  debt.    The  ited — may  be  held  by  the  Receiver-G< 

sum  of  $7,351,000  was  expended  in  1882  on  partly  in  specie  and  partly  in  deposits  in 

capital  account,  two  thirds  of  which  was  for  tered  banks,  the  proportion  being  20  per 

railways,  the  remainder  on  canals,  telegraphs,  in  specie  and  80  per  cent,  in  deposit  rec 

and  Dominion  lands.    The  post-office  savings-  By  the  act  of  1871  banks  were  exempted 

banks  show  an  increase  during  1882  equal  to  tax  upon  their  circulation. 

$2,260,000  over  1881.     The  number  of  ac-  Among  the  twelve  heads  of  departi 

counts  is  25,633  greater  (51,463  is  the  total  who  administer  the  afiairs  of  Canada  a 

number),  and  the  average  amount  at  the  credit  tawa,  not  the  least  important  is  the  Minis 

of  each  depositor  has  grown  from  $97  to  $184  Finance,   a  minister  of  the  Crown,  w 

in  fifteen  years.  charged  with  the  direction  and  control  c 

Banking*  —  Canadian   banks   resemble  most  public  accounts,  revenue  and  expenditure 

closely  the  joint-stock  banks  of  Scotland,  which  financial  afiiiirs  generally  of  the  country 

first  came  into  existence  early  in  the  last  cen-  cepting  customs  and  inland  revenue,  which 

tury  ;  with,  however,  the  important  difiference  separate  ministers.  The  banks  and  the  cur 

that  where  each  individual  proprietor  in  the  are  under  the  control  of  this  department 

latter  is  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  his  property  The  paid-up  capital  of  the   twenty- 

for  the  obligations  of  the  bank,  the  Canadian  banks  of  Canada  at  the  date  of  confedei 

shareholder  is,  like  the  American  one,  liable  (1867)  was  under  $30,000,000 ;  their  ci 

only  for  double  the  amount  of  his  shares.     In  tion,  $10,000,000 ;  deposits,  $38,000,000 

some  particulars,  both  of  banking  and  cur-  discounts,  $53,000,000.    The  number  of 

rency,  the  United  States  model  has  been  fol-  had  grown  by  1883  to  forty,  whose  aggi 

lowed!.    The  decimal  currency  system  of  dol-  capital  exceede<1  $61,000,000;  circulation, 
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>;  depodts,  $106,000,000;  and  discoants,    of  Canada,  with  the  amonnt  and  valae  of  their 
K),000.  shares,  their  capital,  and    reserve  fonds  in 

following  is  a  list  of  the  chartered  banks    March,  1883 : 


BANKS. 


Britiah  ITorth  America 

Bank  of  Commeroe 

m  Bulk  of  Windsor,  Nora  SooCia 


rovnsUpaBank  .. 
»  Bank  oT Canada.. 

lank  of  Canada 

•nktng  Companj . . 

lamiltoa 

Bank  of  Caoada... 

leda  People 

w  Jaoqun  Gortier  . 

la  Nationale 

Bank 

s*  Bank  of  Canada. 
a*BankofUalilkx. 

Bank 

McHitreal 

Sew  Brunswick. . . 
KoraScoda 


tank 
Dttai 

Bank  of  IIad£ix 

Bank  of  New  Brunswick 
ank 


Bank  of  Canada 

Tomoto 

ink  of  HaU£uc 

ink  of  LowOT  Canada 

ink  of  Prince  Edward  Island 

Tjnnoath,  Nora  Scotia 

ten's  Bank,  New  Brunswick 

Bank  of  Qunda 

Britiah  Co!um)>ia 

«  Bank,  Tarmouth,  Nora  Scotia 

oe  VUJe  Marie 

96  de  At.  Jean 

oe  de  Sc  Upradnthe 

oe  d'tlochettga 


Whm 

Amooat 

pcrtlMrB. 

1886 

£50 

1867 

$60 

•  •  •  • 

40 

1871 

60 

18d0 

60 

1673 

100 

1874 

100 

1872 

20 

1872 

100 

1875 

100 

1855 

60 

•  •  •  • 

25 

1800 

100 

1872 

100 

1864 

100 

1869 

100 

1856 

60 

1818 

200 

•  •  •  • 

100 

1832 

200 

1857 

100 

1618 

100 

1874 

100 

1864 

20 

.  •  •  • 

60 

1878 

40 

1S75 

60 

1855 

100 

1S64 

60 

1865 

100 

1868 

•  •  • 

1864 

100 

1836 

100 

1882 

•  •  • 

i869 

•  •  • 

70 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

...  1 

Capital  VM. 


HS66,666 

6s000,000 

260,000 

1,500,000 

1^7,659 

600,000 

2,691,610 

500,000 

852,580 

1,472,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

697,800 

6,698,696 

1,0041,000 

2,000,000 

11.999,900 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1.500,000 

2^,000 

600,000 

600,000 

150,000 

200,000 

762,610 

2,000,000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

888,970 

200,000 

161,489 


245,021 
464.260 
226,090 
257.850 
685,200 


I  $60,878,241 


KmL 

Y«tfl7 

diTidMd. 

Ptroni. 

$1,216,000 

6 

1,650,000 

8 

78,000 

8 

750,000 

10 

270,000 

7 

250,000 

8 

1,800,000 

7 

80,000 

6 

185,000 

7 

604,000 

8 

240,000 

6 

125,000 

7 

•  • 

750,666 

•  ■ 

7 

180,000 

7 

425,000 

7 

6,500,000 

12 

400,000 

8 

825.000 

8 

226,000 

6 

825,000 

7 

60,000 

6 

60,000 

6 

82,000 

•  • 

6 

80,000 

7 

1,000,000 

8 

80,000 

6 

7 

20^666 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•   ••••• 

86,660 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

$16,084,660 

..      1 

1 

OMhTSlM 

pwahara. 


$273  60 
68  25 


100  87 

60  00 

170  00 

158  26 

21  60 

116  00 

lU  00 

4  00 


66  00 
ISOOO 


140  00 
150  00 


110  00 
lOdOO 


114  00 


120  00 
110  00 


tag  mi  Lmui  Sttetfw. — The  loan  compa- 
'.  Ganada  play  an  important  part  in  her 
•lending  system.  They  were  established 
Iding  societies  after  the  English  plan, 
sign  being  to  assist  iovestors  to  acquire 
r  to  baild  houses  by  making  payments 
liar  installment:*  to  that  end ;  but  they 
or  the  most  part  changed  their  method 
years,  and  now  lend  upon  the  security 
I  estate  the  money  which  they  receive 
depositors  in  Canada,  and  debenture- 
9  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to 
»aid-iip  capital.  In  1846  legislation  was 
d  in  Upper  Canada  favoring  such  socle- 
Aboot  1847  very  similar  acts  were  passed 
ebeo  and  New  Brunswick,  and  in  1849 
va  Soocia. 

growth  of  societies  of  this  kind,  both  in 
iT  and  extent,  has  been  remarkable,  es- 
y  in  Ontario.     In  the  first  return  of  their 

• 

ions  made  to  Government  in  1868,  only 
permanent  building  societies  were  in- 
,  having  a  total  capital  of  $1,208,000, 
ta  of  $365,000,  and  mortgage  loans  of 
,000.  There  were,  besides,  at  this  time 
Able  building  societies  whose  aggregate 
was  $878,000.  By  1878  the  number  of 
66  ahown  in  this  yearly  return  had  grown 
»nty-three;   their  capital  to  6,876,000; 


deposits  to  $2,869,000,  while  the  value  of  the 
mortgages  they  held  exceeded  $9,500,000.  It 
was  soon  found  possible  to  borrow  money  in 
Britain,  however,  at  lower  rates  and  in  larger 
sums  than  was  possible  at  home ;  and  in  1874 
a  Dominion  act  was  passed  granting  power  to 
such  societies  to  issue  debentures.  Several  of 
the  leading  companies  at  once  became  borrow* 
ers  in  the  Scottish  and  English  money-mar- 
kets, and  the  additional  capital  obtained  gave  a 
decided  impetus  to  the  working  of  such  lead- 
ing corporations.  By  a  return  to  Government 
for  the  calendar  year  1880,  it  appears  that  at 
least  eighty  such  societies  were  then  in  exist- 
ence in  the  Dominion  ;  capital,  $24,495,975 ; 
deposits,  $11,718,633;  loans  secured  on  real 
estate,  $56,612,200. 

lamaaM  CMipanlefl. — There  are  in  Canada 
sixty-nine  insurance  companies,  some  of  which 
do  more  than  one  kind  of  insurance.  The  na- 
ture of  the  business  done  by  them  is  as  fol- 
lows: companies  doing  life-insurance,  89;  fire, 
29 ;  inland  marine,  6 ;  ocean,  8 ;  accident,  5 ; 
guarantee,  2;  plate-glass,  1;  steam-boiler,  1. 
The  deposits  for  the  protection  of  policy-hold- 
ers, held  by  the  Receiver- General  in  trust  for 
these  companies,  according  to  the  last  official 
report,  amounted  to  $7,032,377.53. 

The  total  net  amount  insured  by  fire-policies 
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in  force  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  1881  was  $462,-  tural  exports  from  the  Dominion  for  1881  was 

210,968.    The  premiums  received  by  all  compa-  $21,268,327.    The  several  proyinces  exported 

nies  for  fire-insarance  daring  1881  amounted  these  products  as  follows:   Ontario,  $11,426,- 

to  $3,827,116.    Of  this  amount  Canadian  com-  692 ;  Quebec,  $8,242,024;  Nova  Scotia,  $526,- 

panies  received  $1,206,476 ;  English  companies,  004 ;    New  Brunswick,   $141,772  ;   Manitoba, 

$2,353,258;  and  American  companies, $267,388.  $21,367 ;  Prince  £dward  Island,  $910,222. 

The  total  amount  received  in  premiums  by  The  agricultural  products  were  sent  almost 

marine  companies  during  1881  was  $3,131,-  entirely  to  England  and  the  United  States; 

925.97.    Of  the  39  life  companies,  9  are  Oana-  $9,490,890  to  the  former,  and  $10,631,374  to 

dian,  18  British,  and  12  American.    The  total  the  latter.    Fourteen  countries  in  all  shared  in 

amount  of  life-insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  these  exports.     The  chief  productions  of  the 

1881  was  $103,290,982.    Of  this  amount  $46,-  soil  exported  were  as  follow : 

041,591  is  in  Canadian  companies,  $20,983,092    

in    English    companies,   and    $36,266,249   in  abticles. 

American  companies.    In  all  62,857  persons  

are  insured.    The  following  was  the  surplus  bcmT.! !!*.!! !!!!'.*. !!!*.!!!.'.'! 

of  assets  over  liabilities  of  the  Canadian  com-    Oata 

Eanies  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1881 :  Canada    fc" 

ife, $451,752 ;  Citizens',  $20,518 ;  Confedera-  Poutooi!!!.*!.*!.*.*.*.'.'!.'.";!;! 

tion,  $235,916 ;  Mutual  Life,  $42,107  ;  North    Wheat , 

American,  $59,831 ;  Ontario  Mutual,  $27,495 ;    FkSi.  {Swheitx 

Sun,  $127,324;  Toronto,  $37,510.  Hav 

igrinlUtfe.— The  total  value  of  the  agricul-    ^^^ 


Buhali. 


VdM. 


8,800,579 

108,928 
8,926,582 
4,245,690 

870,296 
2,895,807 
2,528,678 

884,588  bbli. 

489,728  " 

168,881  toot. 
85.515,754  It*. 


$6,621,188 

117,706 

1,191,678 

8,47S,0« 

768,840 

680,218 

8,{S9S,^ 

645,658 

S,178,l()6 

1,818,206 

648,657 


ACBES  OP  LAND  OCCUPIED,  AND  NXTMBEE  OP  OWNERS  AND  OP  TENANTS. 


PROVINCE. 


Ontario , 

Quebec , 

New  Branswlck 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

BritiBb  Columbia. 

Manitoba 

Total 


Total  ooeapM. 

ToUl 
nnproTM. 

Undor  CTopt. 

Ib  pMtura. 

Gardciu  •nd 
ordianU. 

804,805 

64,858 

1MA8 

81,624 

8.585 

8,955 

8,771 

Total  owBoi. 

19,859,909 
12,625,877 
8,809,621 
5,896,883 
1,126,658 
441,255 
8,884,887 

11,294,109 

6,410,264 

1,258,299 

1,880,644 

596,781 

184,885 

250,416 

8,870,266 
4,147,984 
649,678 
942,010 
467,211 
68,657 
830,264 

8,619,088 

8,807,428 

892,169 

917,010 

126,985 

98,457 

17,197 

169.140 

128,983 

88,901 

61,710 

12,786 

2,410 

8,748 

45,858,141 

81,899,181 

15,112,284 

6,885,562 

401,885 

408,491 

Totd 


86,690 

12344 

2,786 

8,929 

643 

818 

801 


57,245 


Forest  ProdicCs.— The  total  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  forest  exported  in  the  year 
1881  was  $24,960,012.  The  several  provinces 
exported  as  follows:  Ontario,  $(>,576,832; 
Quebec,  $12,785,228;  Nova  Scotia,  $1,325,- 
280;  New  Bmnswick,  $4,068,241;  British 
Columbia,  $162,747;  Prince  £dward  Island, 
$42,189. 

MiMral  Prodncto.— The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  exported  from  Canada  in 
1881  was  $2,767,829.  The  following  state- 
ments show  the  amount  of  each  mineral  eX' 
ported: 


ARTICLES. 


Coal 

Gold-bearing  quartz 

Gypsum 

Mineral  oils gallons 

Antimony-ore 

Copper-ore 

Iron-ore 

Manganese-ore. 

Silver-ore 

Phospbatea 

Bait busbels 

Sand  and  gravel 

Stone  and  marble 

Other  minerals 


Valoo. 


$1,128,091 

767,818 

119,899 

681 

8,921 

150,412 

1R$50 

88,788 

84,494 

889,498 

89,566 

12,511 

81,924 

41,481 


FlfllierlM. — ^The  exports  of  fish  and  articles 
produced  from  fish  and  other  marine  animals, 
amounted  in  1881  to  $6,867,715.  The  value 
exported  from  the  various  provinces  was  as 


follows:  Ontario,  $128,889;  Quebec,  $747,- 
649;  Nova  Scotia,  $4,278,731;  New  Bruns- 
wick, $786,400;  Manitoba,  $3,930;  British 
Columbia,  $400,984;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
$521,282. 

Makifiutats. — A  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  manufacturing  interests  throughoot 
the  Dominion  by  the  protective  act  known  as 
the  National  Policy.  In  addition  to  supplying 
the  demand  of  Canada  itself  with  a  very  large 
part  of  the  articles  necessary  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  and  labor,  the  manufacturers  ara 
now  able  to  compete  successfully  in  some  im- 
portant lines  with  other  countries.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  was  $165,802,623;  hand3 
employed,  254,935;  total  value  of  products, 
$309,676,068.  Manufactures  were  exported 
from  Canada  in  1881  to  twenty-seven  other 
countries,  the  total  value  being  $3,075,095. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  manufac- 
tured for  export  was  as  follows : 

Agricaltoral  implements $81,269 

Biscuits 17,2» 

Carriages 4«,44i 

aothlng 9,968 

Cordage,  ropes,  and  twine 12,081 

Extract  of  bemlock-bark 190,068 

Furs 8,228 

Grindstones 85,755 

Oypsam  or  plaster,  ground 18,888 

Iron  :  Stores 8^ 

Other  castings 14JS8T 

Scrap 191419 

Other,  and  hardware 84,718 
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Jnaksiid  oakam 85,177 

LMtti«r:  Sole  aod  npper 416,902 

Boots  aod  sboM 101,727 

Ufoon:  Ale,  beer,  and  eider 90,b34 

IThJ^y 2,698 

Other  spiriU 8,264 

Vaehiaery 40,201 

Oa^mke 89,474 

Organs 27,612 

E%^ 49,044 

tevtof-machin^-s 165,452 

6tin  sold  to  other  ooantries 848,018 

Sttreh 82,691 

StMi,  manalbetarM  of 148,656 

Burnt  and  marble,  wrought Id,d02 

Tohaeoo 44,808 

Wood:  Fnmttore 100,8S7 

Doon.  aaabea,  etc 22,280 

Other  maaoftctores  of 291,657 

fftlpplig, — ^The  total  namber  of  vessels  regis- 
tered in  the  Dominion,  Deo.  81,  1881,  was 
7,S94,  measuring  1,310,896  tons,  register  ton- 
nage. The  total  estimated  value  of  these  ves- 
sels was  $39,826,880.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  new  vessels  were  built  in  the  Do- 
minion during  1881,  measuring  74,060  tons, 
register  tonnage,  and  valued  at  $3,882,700. 

The  merchant  shipping  of  the  Dominion  is 
DOW  exceeded  by  that  of  three  other  countries  : 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Norway. 

Biptrts. — The  exports  from  Canada  amount 
snnoally  to  about  $100,000,000.  They  consist 
^efly  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  mine, 
igriculture,  and  animals. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
Dominion  during  the  years  1880  and  1881  is 
$howD  by  the  fculowing  table: 


MilM. 

during  ymr. 

Bailways  in  operation 

Kail  ways  having  the  track  laid. . . 
Bailwayt  being  graded,  ete. 

7,580-44 

58900 

8,190' 16 

269-98 
208-70 
279-16 

Total 

11,253-60 

ti 


OOUNTRIES. 

Gnat  BriUin 

Halted  Statea 

Fiaooe 

vcnnaBT  ...•••••••••« 

Spria 

ratngal 

lUhr 

HaUtDd    

fi«lfiiim 

SfvfooDdlaod 

Britfah  West  Indies . . . 
Spcaidi  West  Indies. . . 
FWadi  West  Indiea. . . 
Otber  W.  India  lalanda. 

Sooth  Amertea 

Qdaa  sod  Japan 

iastnUa. 

SoathAfHea 

Otiter  eoontries 

Totals 


1879. 


$36,295,718 

27,165,501 

714,875 

112,090 

50^96 

185,748 

148,472 

9,718 

40,480 

1,641,417 

1.955,5&4 

1,287,598 

219,121 

88,867 

741,442 

56,551 

290,762 

45,515 

541,755 


1880. 


$71,491,255 


$45,846,062 

88,849.909 

812,829 

82,287 

60,727 

165,885 

168,787 

102,592 

688,811 

1,510,800 

1,906,058 

1,819.588 

228,978 

94,489 

789,940 

87,546 

189,901 

82,178 

684,651 


1881. 


850310 
158,801 
896,428 


$53,761,570 

86,866,225 

662,711 

84,982 

46.658 

108,694 

145,997 

21^754 

258.488 

1,628,469 

1,787,818 

1,167,612 

111,176 

80,769 

782,111 

19,761 

146i868 

81,644 

499,287 


$87,911,458  $98,290,828 


In  1882  the  largest  share  of  Canadian  exports 
Tent  to  the  United  States,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain.   Thus : 


COUNTRIES. 

EzporU. 

Daitod  States 

(rnat  Britain 

Vm  «maL 

46-94 

44  88 

8-78 

Per  orat. 
42-86 
44*91 

Other  eonntrlea 

12-88 

UNmys. — Although  the  railway  system  of 
Osnada  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  immense  and 
ngid  stride  hsTe  been  made  in  recent  years, 
as  the  following  statistics  show.  The  total 
mileage  on  June  80,  1882,  was : 


The  nominal  capital  on  June  80,  1882,  was : 

Ordinary  share  capital $142,986,524  68 

Preference  share  capital 71,581,940  40 

Bonded  debt 92,487,932  42 

Aid  from  Government  and  monicipalities. . .    108,656,412  85 

Total $416,611,810  80 

This  shows  an  increase  of  $26,826,109.99 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  ending  June,  1882,  was  9,852,835,  an  in- 
crease of  2,408,664,  or  84-68  per  cent.  The 
freight  handled  was  18,575,787  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  1,610,864  tons,  or  12*51  per  cent. 

The  earnings  of  the  railways  for  1881-'82 
are: 

Ibctmh  far  yaar. 

Pajisengers $10,018,478  $1,796,224 

Freight 17,729,945  • 

Mails  and  express 1,087,460  91,801 

Other  sources...     285,857  90,625 

Earnings  of  roads  not  detailed 6,049  267 

Totals $29,027,789     $1,977,817 

The  operating  expenses  are : 

Maintenance $4,614,041    Increase,    $498,948 

Worthing  and   repairing  of 

engines 6,884,680 

Working  and  repah-s  of  cars.  2,219,016 

General  operating  expenies..  8,648,98^ 
Expenses  of  roads  not  de- 

taUed. 79,188    Decrease,     188,692 

Total $22,890,708  Net  Ino^e,  $2,269,290 

Thus  the  earnings  show  an  increase  of  $1,- 
040,280,  and  the  workmg  expenses  of  $2,269,- 
290,  over  the  previous  year. 

The  net  profits  were : 

Receipts $29,027,789 

Expenses 22,890,708 

Net  profit $6,687,081 

The  construction  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
British  Columbia  entered  into  the  union  of 
provinces.  It  was  at  first  the  intention  to 
make  the  work  a  Government  enterprise,  and 
as  such  it  was  begun.  In  1881,  however,  the 
road  was  transferred  to  a  company.  By  the 
terms  of  contract,  this  company  was  bound 
to  complete  the  line  through  Canadian  terri- 
tory, from  CflJlander  in  Ontario  to  Port  Moody 
in  British  Columbia.  As  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  road  were  not  at  that  time  com- 
pleted, it  was  only  on  receipt  of  great  privi- 
leges and  subsidies  that  the  company  undertook 
the  work.  An  important  privilege  granted  to 
the  company  is  that "  for  twenty  years  from 
the  issue  of  the  charter  (1881),  no  line  of  rail- 
way shall  be  authorized  by  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament to  be  constructed  south  of  the  Canada 

*  Thoogh  the  increase  in  freight  in  tons  waa  12-61  per  cent, 
yet  the  receipts  for  freight  show  a  decrease  of  $987,087  as 
compared  with  the  prertoos  year. 
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Pacifio  Railway,  from  any  point  at  or  near  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railway,  except  such  line  as 
shall  run  southwest,  nor  to  within  fifteen  miles 
of  latitude  49.  And  in  the  establishment  of 
any  new  province  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
provision  shall  be  made  for  continuing  such 
prohibition.^*  This  clause  was  intended  to  bar 
the  entrance  into  the  United  States  of  any 
other  road;  in  other  words,  to  force  trade 
through  Canada  via  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
way, or,  if  through  the  United  States,  over 
their  lines.  The  province  of  Manitoba  claims 
that,  as  it  was  organized  as  a  province  before 
the  passage  of  that  act,  the  clause  is  of  no  effect 
in  its  territory ;  therefore  rival  lines  are  being 
prqjected  to  the  Dakota  border  from  Manitoba. 

The  lands  of  the  company  in  the  Northwest 
are  offered  on  terms  as  favorable  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's, and  already  some  millions  of  acres 
have  been  disposed  of. 

Recent  investigations,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
perience of  200  years,  have  proved  that  Hud- 
son bay  is  navigable,  and  its  ports  are  open  for 
at  least  six  months  each  year.  This  route  is 
attracting  attention  among  capitalists  and  busi- 
ness men  in  Great  Britain,  and  two  railways 
are  in  course  of  construction  from  Winnipeg 
to  York  Factory.  The  distance  from  Liverpool 
to  York  Factory,  or  Fort  York,  is  a  little  less 
than  to  Montreal. 

CaiiiLb — The  canal  system  of  Canada  is  ex- 
tensive, locks  being  required  to  overcome  the 
rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  as  well  as 
Niagara  Falls.  These  are  the  important  canals 
of  Canada,  but  minor  ones  are  in  use  to  render 
navigable  the  Ottawa,  the  Rideau  to  Kingston, 
the  Trent  river  and  lake?,  the  Richelieu  to 
Lake  Champlain.  and  thence  to  Albany,  and 
other  waters.  The  Trent  valley,  the  Georgian 
bay  and  Ontario,  or  the  Huron  and  Ontario 
canal,  is  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the 
Georgian  bay  waters  with  those  of  Lake  On- 
tario. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  cost  of  the 
canals  from  the  outset,  as  well  as  their  earn- 
ings for  the  year  1882 : 


CANALS. 


Lachtne 

Beauharnola 

Cornwall 

Williamtbtuir~l-  «m  Famr's, 
U«)id6,  and  Oalopa 

St  Lawrenctt  river  below 
Montreal,  dredging,  etc 

Welland. 

Bt.  Ann's 

Carillon  and  OrenTille 

Cnlbate 

Bideaa 

Chamblj 

St.  Peter's 

Burlington  Bny 

Survey  of  Bale  Verte 


Totol.. $48,418,602  87 


Total  ootU 


Eunfngtfor 
1882,  inclwliiif 
toUt,  mta,  ttc 


$S,1G8,713  09 
1,6-24,682  01 1 
8,522,519  81 1 

1,826,812  54 

187,404  08 

20,809,865  09 

589,248  66 

8,SS^858  92 

812,577  28 

4,182,670  10 

651,745  01 

58^747  19 

"9,992  78 


\ 


$114,578  00 

116,850  88 

58,511  05 

7,S82  26 

24,022  20 

926  74 

8,807  90 


$326,029  03 


Alt  EdicatfoB.  —  Industrial  drawing  finds  a 
place  in  the  programme  of  school  studies  of 


every  province  of  the  Dominion.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  practical  drawing.  Nothing  of  a 
purely  artistic  nature  is  tanght  in  the  public 
schools,  but  only  such  drawing  as  can  be  done 
by  all  who  attend  school.  Teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  an  examination  on  this  subject 
before  obtaining  their  certificates. 

Art  education,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
application  of  the  term  art,  is  not  neglected. 
In  both  Ontario  and  Quebec  the  Government 
makes  a  liberal  grant  in  aid  of  art-schools.    In 
Ontario  there  are  three  of  these  special  schools  of 
art — in  Toronto,  London,  and  Ottawa.    In  Que- 
bec there  are  a  number  of  smaller  institutions 
aided  by  the  Government  grant,  which  is  made     - 
through  the  Society  pf  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  encouragement  of  paint-      .. 
ing  in  Canada,  and  it  was  through  their  inter- 
est in  the  subject  that  the  Royal  Academy  of      ' 
Artists  was  established.    This  society  holds  an     ^ 
annual  exhibition  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of     .~ 
the  Dominion,  and  has  done  much  to  develop 
the  taste  of  the  people,  and  to  direct  general     ^ 
attention  to  the  subject  of  art. 

Hedlcil  EdMStira. — The  various  medical  col-      J 
leges  throughout  the  Dominion  are  in  a  very     '-_ 
efficient  condition  as  regards  the  theoretical     Z 
part  of  the  work,  but  not  quite  so  fully  up  to 
the  present  requirements  of  complete  medical 
education  in  a  practical  point  of  view.    In  all     ^ 
the  universities  and  colleges  a  full  four-years'     _ 
course  of  study  is  required,  and  in  some  of  the      7 
colleges  there  is  a  summer  session.    On  the     /^ 
more  important  subjects — as  medicine,  surgerj, 
and  anatomy — there  are  two  courses  of  six 
months  each.    The  degrees  and  licenses  grant-     r: 
ed  by  the  different  universities  and  colleges  in    "^ 
Canada  are   accepted  by  licensing  bodies  of 
Britain,  and  admit  the  holder  of  such  degree 
or  license  to  examination  for  a  qualification  to 
practice  in  Britain  without  further  attendance     ^ 
upon  lectures.     A  student  who  obtains  the 
degree  of  M.  B.  or  M.  D.  from  a  Canadian     '^ 
university,  is  not  eligible  for  practice  until  he       ^ 
has  also  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  licensing 
body  for  the  province  in  which  he  intends  to 
practice.    On  account  of  this  regulation,  nearly     — 
all  the  students  take  the  examinations  of  the 
university  with  which  their  college  is  afiSliated^ 
and  also  that  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and   Surgeons,  for   the  necessary     '^ 
license  to  practice.     Students  must  spend  at 
least  three  winter  sessions  in  hospital  work,     -^ 
and  at  least  six  months  of  a  summer  term  with 
a  regular  physician  in  practical  compounding      — 
and  dispensing,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination  of  the  council.     No  qualifi- 
cation whatever  from  the  United  States  admits     — 
to  practice  in  Canada;  and  only  such  from 
Britain  as  can  be  registered  there  as  a  qualifi- 
cation in  medicine  and  surgery. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  colony  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  It 
was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  passed  into 
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saion  of  Great  Britain  daring  the  Na-  992.    The  revenue  of  the  colony  amounted  in 

irars.    It  bos  had  a  responsible  gov-  1881  to  £518,924 ;  the  expenditure  to  £492,- 

rince  1872.    The  Parliament  consists  838;  the  public  debt  to  £1,631,701.     TheGov- 

dative  Council  of  21  and  a  House  of  emor  is  Sir  Henry  Ernest  Bulwer. 

of  6d  members,  both  elected  by  vot-       TransYaal  State. — The  Transvaal  State,  or  South 

3ed  by  a  certain  amount  of  income.  African  Republic,  independent  since  1852,  was 

tmor  i§  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson,  annexed  to  the  British  crown  in  1877.    After 

.  in  1880.    The  Prime  Minister  is  T.  the  Transvaal  war  complete  autonomy  was  re- 

Q.  stored  by  the  convention  of  Aug.  3,  1881,  but 

1  FipiliUtoi. — The  area  of  Cape  Colony  suzerain  rights  were  preserved  with  respect 

estimated  at  199,950  square  miles,  to  foreign  affairs,  giving  the  British  Govern- 

ition  in  1875  was  720,984,  of  whom  ment  supreme  control  over  the  relations  of  the 

ere  of  European  origin.    The  great  republic  with  the  native  races.    The  area  is 

>f  the  European  population  are  de-  110,183  square  miles.    The  white  population 

of  the  original  Dutch,  French,  and  is  from  40,000  to  45,000,  descendants  of  the 
sttlers.  The  colored  population  con-  original  Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers  of  the 
ly  of  ECatfirs  and  Hottentots.  The  Cape.  The  native  population  numbered,  in 
aJf-breeds  and  imported  Malay  labor-  1879,  774,930.  A  triumvirate,  composed  of 
e  Colony  includes  a  large  extent  of  S.  J.  P.  Kruger,  M.  W.  Pretorius,  and  P.  J. 
lative  districts,  some  parts  of  which  Joubert,  was  elected,  Deo.  13,  1880,  and  in- 
considerable white  population.  In-  vested  with  extraordinary  powers.  Kruger 
lasntoland,  which  was  placed  under  was  elected  regular  President  in  1883. 
listration  of  tho  colonial  authorities  Orange  River  RepiUle. — The  Orange  Free  State 
•ot  again  detached  in  1883,  the  total  achieved  independence  in  1854.  It  has  an  area 
ipe  Colony  was  441,750  square  miles,  of  41,820  square  miles.  The  white  population, 
otal  population  1,618,211.  These  according  to  the  census  of  March  81, 1880,  was 
21  es  and  annexed  districts  comprise  61,022 ;  the  native  population,  72,496.  The 
d  West  with  an  area  of  17,800  square  Orange  Republic  has  no  debt,  but  possesses  a 

a  population  of  45,277 ;  the  Trans-  considerable  estate  in  lands,  buildings,  and  ac- 

Damara  and  Namaqna  Lands,  having  cumulated  funds.    The  imports  in  1 881  amount- 

l  200,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula-  ed  to  £2,588,738,  the  exports  to  £4,001,658. 

out  250,000 ;  and  the  Transkeian  dis-  Wool  is  the  chief  product ;  the  quantity  ex- 

lerwise  called  Kaffirland  proper,  with  ported  in  1881  was  80,353,025  pounds. 
r  17,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula-        SeparatloD  of  Basitoiuid  from  Cape  €«lraj. — ^The 

:75,()00.    The  area  of  Basutoland  is  principal  question  of  the  year  at  the  Cape  of 

ire  miles,  and  its  population  127,000.  Good  Hope  was  the  rearrangement  of  the  af- 

w. — The  commerce  of  Cape  Colony  fairs  of  Basutoland.    The  Basutos  are  a  tribe 

consisted  of  exports  to  the  value  of  of  the  Bechuana  race  which  inhabits  the  east- 

»6,  and  imports  to  the  value  of  £9,227,-  em  part  of  the  South  African  elevation.    In 

»ol  is  the  only  important  export  arti-  the  beginning  of  the  centary  they  possessed, 

itating  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  total  besides  the  present  Basutoland,  a  large  part  of 

Minor  articles  of  export  are  copper-  what  is  now  the  Orange  Free  State.    There 

ich-feathers,   and  sheep-skms.      The  Mosele,  with  his  Matabele  warriors,  fell  upon 

»f  wool  shipped  to  England  in  1881  was  them  and  annihilated  the  whole  tribe,  except 

9  pounds.    The  number  of  sheep  in  those  who  escaped  to  the  inaccessible  region 

y  in  1875  was  9,836,065.     There  were  in  which  the  Orange  river  takes  its  rise.    The 

)  of  railway  open  on  the  1st  of  Janu-  Boers  moved  into  the  deserted  plains  in  the 

^  third  decade  of  the  century,  broke  the  power 

. — The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1881  of  the  Matabeles,  ond  formed  a  bulwark  for 

35,189,  including  money  borrowed;  the  Basutos,  behind  which  they  grew  again 

nditure,  £5,472,263.     There  was  a  into  a  numerous  people.    They  were  reminded 

882  of  £15,441,700.  by  the  needs  of  their  now  redundant  popula- 

-Natal,  formerly  a  part  of  the  colony  tion  that  the  Free  State  Boers  were  settled 

pe  of  Good  Hope,  was  detached  and  upon  lands  which  had  once  been  their  own. 

rown  colony  in  1856,  administered  by  The  circumstance  that  no  boundary  had  ever 

or  with  the  assistance  of  an  Execu-  been  agreed  to  between  the  Free  State  and 

icil  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  lat-  Basutoland  left  the  way  open  for  disputes.  The 

»ting,  since  1879,  of  18  official  and  15  Basutos  began  an  aggressive  course,  as  usual, 

aembers.    The  area  is  estimated  to  be  by  cattle* stealing.    The  Boers  retaliated,  and 

aare  miles.    The  population  in  1881  a  Jong  border  war  followed,  in  which  forays 

>ated  to  be  408,280,  comprising  25,271  for  the  capture  of  cattle  and  the  destruction 

iean  descent,  mostly  English,  362,477  of  crops,  rather  than  the  taking  of  life,  were 

md  20,536  coolies.    There  was  a  de-  the  distinguishing  feature.  The  Basutos,  ander 

both  tlie  white  and  native  population  the  tuition  of  French  missionaries,  had  made 

7.    The  exports  in  1881,  chiefly  wool,  astonishing  progress  in  civilization,  and  pos- 

i  to  £474,934;  the  imports  to  £1,194,-  sessed  in  their  chief,  Moses,  a  leader  of  char- 
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acter  and  ability.  When  the  war  had  lasted  Gaikas  and  Gnlaekas  of  British  Kafiraria 
six  years,  and  both  sides  suffered  severely  broke  out.  The  circumstance  that  a  large 
from  the  losses  of  property,  a  peace  was  con-  portion  of  the  hostile  Kaffirs  were  armed  with 
eluded  between  Moses  and  the  Free  State  in  rifles,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  to  the 
1858.  The  cause  of  the  war  remained,  and  mistake  of  allowing  the  sale  of  fire-arms  in 
in  1865  the  Basutos  felt  strong  enough  to  Kimberley  to  colored  persons.  The  Cape  colo- 
attempt  another  incursion.  The  Boers  mus-  nists,  remembering  that  they  were  surrounded 
tered  in  force  and,  driving  Moses  and  his  peo-  by  unfriendly  natives,  and  that  the  blacks  out- 
pie  into  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Tbaba  numbered  them  two  to  one  within  their  own 
Bosigo,  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Thou-  borders,  were  carried  away  with  the  mingled 
sands  of  the  Basutos  perished  of  hunger.  In  feelings  of  panic  and  arrogance  which  any  col- 
April,  1866,  Moses  signed  a  new  treaty  of  lision  with  the  natives  awakens  in  English 
peace  which  transferred  to  the  Boers  a  large  settlers.  The  Cape  Parliament  passed  a  law 
section  of  Basutoland.  The  Basutos,  however,  which  not  only  restricted  the  sale  of  armg  to 
remained  on  the  ceded  tract,  on  the  pretext  of  natives,  but  required  a  large  portion  of  them 
gathering  the  harvest,  until  the  Boers,  perceiv-  to  deliver  up  the  rifles  which  they  already 
ing  that  they  intended  to  break  their  engage-  possessed.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Gaika 
ment,  again  took  up  arms  in  August,  1867,  war  the  Basutos  were  commanded  to  complj 
and  would  have  totally  annihilated  the  Basuto  with  the  disarmament.  To  re(|uire  these  peace- 
tribe  if  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  had  not  able  and  faithful  subjects  to  give  up  for  a  nom- 
interfered.  The  Boers  were  informed  that  the  inal  compensation  the  arms  which  were  their 
Basutos  had  been  at  their  request  received  as  proudest  possession,  which  they  had  earned 
British  subjects,  March  12, 1868.  Baffled  and  with  months  of  toil  in  the  scorching  sands  of 
indignant,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  the  the  diamond  -  diggings,  and  which  they  had 
treaty  of  Aliwal,  in  February,  1869.  Tnis  de-  official  permits  to  purchase  and  keep,  was  to 
prived  them  of  the  compensation  for  their  them  both  an  ligustice  and  an  indignity.  Some 
losses  and  the  fruit  of  their  victories,  but  on  of  them  delivered  up  their  fire-arms  to  the 
the  other  hand  took  from  the  Basutos  a  strip  half-dozen  officials,  for  which  they  were  re* 
of  land  of  which  they  bad  been  in  undisputed  warded  with  the  epithet  of  "loyal,*'  but  the 
possession  prior  to  1865.  great  majority  paid  no  attention  to  the  proda- 

As  long  as  the  Govemor^s  agent  was  the  mation,  and  were  dubbed  "  rebels.''    Negotia- 

only  British  authority  in  the  newly  annexed  tions  with  the  recalcitrant  Basutos,  in  part 

Basutoland,  all    went  smoothly.     When    six  carried  on  in  person  by  the  Prime  Minister 

magistrates  were  sent  to  supplement  and  re-  without  result,  made  their  refusal  appear  in  a 

strain  the  authority  of  the  six  sub-chiefs,  signs  more  serious  light,  so  that  the  Cape  Govern- 

of  dissatisfaction  appeared.    The  discovery  of  ment  felt  driven  to  compel  obedience  by  mili- 

diamonds  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Orange  tary  force.  The  British  Government  had  taken 

Free  State  in  1869,  and  the  annexation  of  this  a  stand  against  lending  English  troops  to  fight 

district  by  Great  Britain  in  November,  1871,  any  more  "little  wars"  for  the  colonists  in 

gave  another  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Basn-  South  Africa.     The  Cape  Colonists  had  an 

tos.    High  prices  were  paid  in  Kimberley  for  opportunity,  therefore,  of  putting  to  the  trial 

all  the  maize,  oats,  and  barley  they  could  raise,  their  new  conscription  laws.     Every  citizen 

and  the  young  men  who  went  to  work  by  between  20  and  45  years  of  age  owes  military 

thousands  in  the  diamond-fields  returned  in  service,  those  between  20  and  80  being  subject 

a  few  months  with  breech-loading  rifles  and  to  the  first,  and  the  rest  to  a  second  levy.  The 

with  money  in  their  pockets.     Reduced  to  a  magistrates  were  directed  to  select  the  quotas 

mere  remnant,  impoverished  and  degraded,  the  by  lot.    The  law  was  very  loosely   adrainis- 

Basutos  increased  in  numbers  to  nearly  130,-  tered.    Many  of  the  substantial  citizens  were 

000  in  1875,  and  in  wealth  in  an  astonishing  exempted  on  a  specious  excuse  of  corporal  dis- 

progression,  possessing  in    that   year  85,000  ability,  and  most  of  those  who  were  drawn 

horses,  217,000  head  of  cattle,  300,000  sheep,  sent  purchased  substitutes.    An  army  of  from 

215,000  goats,  and  paying  as  much  as  £16,500  8,000  to  10,000,  lacking  training  and  military 

in  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  experience,   and  without  the  first  notion  of 

By  the  action  of  the  Cape  Parliament  in  discipline  and  obe^iience,  was  thus  collected 
1871,  the  annexation  of  Basutoland  was  ap-  and  sent  into  Basutoland.  The  rain  fell  in- 
proved;  but  upon  the  adoption  of  responsible  cessantly  in  the  summer  season  of  1880-'81, 
government  in  the  following  year  the  question  fuel  was  not  obtainable,  and,  except  raw  meat, 
whether  the  colony  should  accept  the  incor-  all  food  was  very  scarce.  The  Basutos  har- 
poration  or  repudiate  the  act  of  the  Governor  ried  them,  but  avoided  a  close  engagement 
and  cat  loose  from  Basutoland  was  reopened.  Under  the  privations  and  the  wearying  guard 
The  colonists  were  not  inclined  at  first  to  re-  duty  the  army  began  to  melt  away,  whole 
fuse  the  responsibility,  as  the  Basutos  were  not  companies  deserting  and  returning  to  their 
only  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth,  but  through  homes  without  penalty  or  disgrace.  Despair- 
the  efforts  of  the  French,  and  now  of  English  ing  of  chastising  the  Basutos  with  such  troops, 
missionaries,  advanced  rapidly  in  knowledge  the  government,  sustained  by  a  growing  senti- 
and  refinement.    In  1877  the  war  with  the  ment  in  the  country  against  the  disarmament 
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act  and  the  war,  oonclnded  a  peaoe  with  the  prolonged  disoussioD.    In  order  to  be  further 

Baratos  by  which  everything  was  left  as  it  relieved  of  its  financial  embarrassments,  the 

was  before  the  war.  Cape  ministry  would  be  glad  to  transfer  to  the 

The  triumphant  Basuto^  felt  a  natural  con-  crown  the  Transkei  also,  with  its  large  popu- 

t^npt  for    the  poor-spirited  or   treacherous  lation  of  Kaffirs. 

members  of  the  tribe  who  had  sided  with  the  Kalal  LegidatlM* — A  change  was  made  in  the 

British.     Toward  the  end  of  1882  one  of  the  Constitution  of  Natal,  approaching  self-govern- 

rebel  chie^  fell  upon  a  loyal  Basuto,  took  his  ment.    The  number  of  members  in  the  Legisla- 

catUe,  and  put  to  death  his  women  and  chil-  tive  Council  was  increased  from  20  to  80.    The 

dren.    In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  pres-  elected  members  bear  nearly  the  same  proper- 

eiiee  of  Britbh  resident  magistrates  and  po-  tion  to  the  nominated  members  as  before,  being 

lice  whose  authority  was  despised  was  only  a  28  to  7,  as  against  15  to  5.     The  franchise, 

sign  of  impotence.    The  Parliament  was  sum-  which  was  confined  to  holders  of  real  estate  of 

moned  to  an  extraordinary  session  in  January,  £50  value,  or  £10  rental,  is  liberalized,  the 

18S3,  for  the  consideration  of  a  ministerial  limitations  being  a  residence  of  three  years  and 

proposition  to  recall  the  resident  authorities  the  possession  of  an  income  of  £96  a  year  by 

and  leave  the  Basuto  nation  complete  inde-  male  British  subjects  or  naturalized    aliens, 

pe&denoe  in  the  management  of  its  internal  From  natives  an  educational  test  is  required  in 

affiiirs,  reserving  simply  the  control  of  its  ex-  addition. 

lemal  politics,  that  is,  its  relations  with  the  ZaloliBd*— Cetewayo  was  reinstated  in  his 

Orange  Free  State.    With  a  slight  modification  kingdom  on  Jan.  29th,  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 

Uke  act  was  passed  by  a  bare  majority.    The  course  of  Zulus,  but  he  was  only  given  a  seg- 

cost  of  the  inglorious  Basuto  war  of  1880-^81  ment  of  the  territory  over  which  his  rule  for- 

Vi8  about  £4,000,000.    The  sub-agents  were  merly  extended.    The  chief  Usibepu  was  left 

not  recalled.    The  policy  of  the  Government  in  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to  him. 

wiB  defined  by  the  Premier,  T.  C.  Scanlen,  to  It  was  left  free  to  all  the  chiefs  and  people  to 

be  to  buUd  up  a  government  by  which  the  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Cetewayo,  or  to 

people  would  be  able  to  manage  their  own  receive  lands  outside  of  his  kingdom.    For 

afairs.     He  admitted  that,  if  they  failed  in  the  such  a  large  section,  called  the  Zulu  Native  Be- 

&8ir  experiments,  there  was  no  course  left  but  serve,  was  set  apart, 

abandonment.  The  restoration  of  a  portion  of  his  former 

Mr.  Scanlen  had   many  conferences  with  dominions  to  Cetewayo  turned  out  to  be  as 

the  chiefs,  ending  with  a  pitto  or  assembly  at  great  a  blunder  as  the  other  acts  of  the  British 

Mataieng,  on  the  24th  of  April.    Letsea  and  Government  in  connection  with  Zululand.    In- 

the  friendly  natives  accepted  the  Government  stead  of  leading  to  the  tranquilization  of  the 

proposals,  bat  Masupha  and  other  malcontents  country — which  the  British  by  splitting  it  up 

aogrily  refused  to  accede  to  the  new  scheme  into  petty  dominions  under  thirteen  different 

of  modified    supervision.     At   a   conference  chiefs,  had  involved  in  chronic  guerilla  war- 

ealled  by  the  agent  of  the  Cape  Government  fare — the  result  was  an  internecine  conflict 

only  about  2,000  persons  were  represented,  between  Cetewayo  on  the  one  part,  and  Usi- 

CoBvinced  that  the  Basutos  desired  to  have  no  bepu,  in  league  with  all  the  adversaries  of  the 

farther  connection  with  the  colony,  the  Cape  restored    monarch,  on  the  other.     Cetewayo 

aothorities  concluded  to  terminate  relations  was  anxious  to  avoid  fighting,  but  the  English 

with  them,  and  hand  over  the  responsibility  in  Natal  and  his  rivals  in  Zululand  were  deter- 

for  the  future  management  of  the  troublesome  mined  to  destroy,  while  his  hot-headed  par- 

d^>endency  to  the  British  Government.    As  tisans  were  not  averse  to  the  struggle. 

Gape  Colony  thus  laid  down  the  task  of  govern-  Not  many  weeks  after  the  return  of  Cete- 

ia^  Basatoland,  which  bad  cost  more   than  wayo  the  Usutu  party,  composed  of  the  young- 

£3,000,000,  and  since  the  Basutos  were  not  er  and  more  ardent  partisans  of  Cetewayo, 

able  to  stand  alone,  the  Imperial  Government  marched  in  a  large  body,  mustering  80  com- 

aononnoed  its  willingness  to  take  them  again  panies,  against   Usibepu  in  the    northeastern 

uder  its  control  and  protection,  as  prior  to  comer  of  Zululand,  the  chief  who,  under  the 

1869,  on  the  conditions  that  the  great  majority  Wolseley  settlement,  received  the  wives  of  the 

of  the  Basutos  desired  it ;  that  they  and  Cape  imprisoned  king.    Usibepu  withdrew  before  the 

Colony  should  bear  the  principal  part  of  tne  superior  force  into  the  bush  in  the  heart  of  his 

expenses,  and  that  the   Orange   Free    State  country,  where  he  prepared  an  ambush  for  the 

ahoold  co-operate  in  keeping  order  along  its  invaders.     While  he  lay  in  waiting  with  20 

boundaries.     The  British  Government  did  not  companies  and  his  picked  guard  of  five  compa- 

Mopoee  to  establish  a  costly  administration  of  nies,  called  the  Mauhlagazos,  small  bands  fiying 

Europeans  and  govern  Basutoland  as  a  crown  before  the  Usutus  led  them  on,  flushed  with 

Gokifiy,  but  to  guide  and  protect  the  natives  in  victory  and  burning  the  abandoned  kraals,  into 

IE9veming  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  the  ambuscade  at  Baugonono  kraal.     Usibepu 

ovn  castoma.    Cape  Colony  undertakes  to  pay  fell  upon  the  advancing  column  without  warn- 

£20,000  a  year  toward  the  expenses  of  admin-  ing.    In  accordance  with  Zulu  tactics,  he  closed 

Wtration.    The  bill  ratifying  the  arrangement  in  on  half  of  the  army,  and  cut  it  to  pieces, 

the  Cape  Legislature  in  July,  after  a  The  remaining  portion  fied  in  a  disorganized 
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root,  followed  for  a  long  distance  by  the  Maabla-  claim  to  the  same  territory,  while  Montsifa 
gazus.  Cetewayo  denied  all  knowledge  and  disputed  with  Massoaw  the  position  of  para- 
responsibility  as  to  the  ill-fated  expedition,  but  mount  chief  of  the  Baralongs.  The  Bonth 
he  immediately  began  to  drill  soldiers  for  an-  African  Republic  recognized  the  claims  of  Mo- 
other  conflict  with  Usibepu,  until  he  had  about  shette  and  Massouw,  and  by  virtae  of  having 
six  thousand.  When  he  was  moving  forward  subdued  Moselekatsie,  the  Matabele  conqueror 
with  his  force,  Usibepu  and  Oham  feU  upon  him  of  the  country,  and  of  a  cession  executed  by 
with  all  their  warriors  and  defeated  him  with  the  chief  of  the  Eorannas,  the  most  ancient 
great  carnage.  inhabitants,  took  the  country  under  its  protec- 

After  some  preliminary  fighting,  in  which  tion  by  annexing  it  to  the  Transvaal  state. 

Oham  and  his  warriors  were  hard  pressed  by  The  British  Government,  by  the  Keate  award, 

Cetewayo's  bands,  a  decisive  battle  occurred  refused  to  recognize  the  annexation,  gave  a 

on  July  21st,  in  which  the  king's  newly  or-  portion  of  the  country  to  Mankoroane,  and  ac- 

ganized  military  force  was  crushed.    Usibepu,  knowledged  Mootsiva  as  paramount  chief  of 

with  an  army  equipped  with  the  aid  of  the  the  Baralongs.    This  award,  if  not  made  in 

people  of  Natal  and  partly  led  by  white  men,  the  interest  of  white  land-speculators,  had  the 

descended  upon   Ulundi,  Cetewayo's  capital,  effect  of  delivering  the  country  over  to  their 

The  king's  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  all  his  pos-  machinations  and  prolonging  the  tribal  dis- 

sessions  captured,  his  town  uestroyed,  and  he  putes.    Bechuanaland  was  to  have  been  re- 

himself  severely  wounded.    He  was  carried  united  with  the  Transvaal  upon  its  annexation, 

away  into  concealment  by  his  people,  and  was  through  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  to  British 

long  supposed  to  have  been  killed.    Urany-  South  Africa. 

amana  and  the  Usutus  kept  up  the  struggle  In  the  Transvaal  war  which  resulted  from 

until  they  were  reduced  by  Usibepu  and  ac-  this  act,  Montsiva  and  Mankoroane  sided  with 

knowledged  his  supremacy.     Cetewayo  kept  the  British  and  aided  them  by  fumishitg  shel- 

out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies,  and  entered  ter  and  supplies,  although  the  direct  military 

into  communications  with  the  British  relative  assistance  of  the  blacks  was  refused  by  the 

to  surrendering  himself  into  their  protection.  English.    Moshette  and  Massouw  sympaUiized 

Finally,  when  assured  of  the  safety  of  such  a  with  the  Boers.    In  the  convention  of  1881, 

course,  be  delivered  himself  up  and  was  taken  by  which  the  British  under  the  auspices  of  the 

to  Natal  in  October.  Liberal  party  withdrew  from  the  Transvaal,  a 

Border  War  in  BMhianaland. — The  Transvaal  new  boundary-line  was  drawn.  This  line  cut 
Boers  have  severely  tried  the  Liberal  Govern-  off  a  large  portion  of  the  annexed  territory 
ment,  which  rendered  back  to  them  their  inde-  from  the  Transvaal  and  even  separated  from 
pendence,  by  continuing  their  encroachments  the  Boer  state  a  number  of  farms  and  settle- 
in  Bechuanaland  and  assisting  the  chiefs  who  ments  belonging  to  its  citizens.  It  was  ob- 
were  friendly  to  them  to  drive  the  allies  of  jected  to  and  declared  impracticable  at  the 
the  British  off  their  lands.  The  troubles  in  time  of  signing  the  convention,  and  has  been 
Bechuanaland,'*'  which  lies  on  the  west  and  the  subject  of  frequent  reclamations  since, 
southwest  of  the  Transvaal,  date  back  to  1872-  The  British  Government  paid  no  attention  to 
^73.  After  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  1871,  these  diplomatic  representations.  Bechuana- 
Great  Britain,  which  had  recognized  the  inde-  land  was  at  once  plunged  into  warfare  and  an- 
pendence  of  the  two  Boer  republics  in  1852  archy  by  the  boundary  settlement  insisted 
and  1854,  and  by  the  Sand  River  Convention  upon  by  the  British  Government  for  the  sake 
had  bound  itself  never  to  encroach  north  of  of  their  native  allies  and  the  white  abettors 
the  Vaal  river,  broke  the  treaties  by  annexing  and  advisers  of  the  latter.  Montsiva  ordered 
the  diamond-fields,  and  began  its  interference  Moshette  and  Massouw  to  vacate  their  lands 
in  the  affairs  of  Bechuanaland.  The  Bechu-  and  find  homes  within  the  new  boundary-line 
ana  nation  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  the  TransvaaL  In  league  with  Mankoroane 
headed  by  the  chiefs  Montsiva  and  Manko-  he  made  war  upon  them  in  May,  1881,  to  com- 
roane  and  the  other  by  Moshette  and  Mas-  pel  them  to  give  up  the  disputed  territory, 
souw.  Mankoroane,  chief  of  the  Batlapins,  The  white  volunteers  and  speculative  foment- 
and  Massouw,  chief  of  the  Eorannas,  laid  ers  of  the  war  who  were  engaged  on  both 
sides  were  to  be  paid  in  farms  in  the  rich  pas- 

♦  The  Becbaftnaa  are  the  negroes  among  whom  Moffat  and  ture-lands   of  the  disputed   territory.       There 

Li vingstoDo  labored.    They  are  akin  to  the  Bo^utos  in  race,  ,    .   -             .._     '•   u^.,44i:4.:^«     u-*  — u^-. 

and  are  more  intelligent  and  for  more  advanced  in  civiliza-  was  a  brief  cessation  01   nostlllties;    DUt  When 

tion  than  the  other  Kaffir  races.    They  have  schools  and  the  war  broke  OUt  again  in  October  of  that 

churches,  are  clothed,  and  many  of  them  are  to  some  extent  *v«  R^Ar  filihnatAPs  or  vnlnntAAni  took  An 

educated.    They  have  separate  property  in  land,  and  bad  J^**^  ^^^  ^^^^  nilDUSiers  or  yOJUnreers  TOOK  an 

made  considerable  progreM  in  industry  and  agriculture  be-  important  part  lU  the  Operations  On  the  Side  Of 

tore  the  Trek  Boers  arrived  in  the  country  north  of  the  Vaal.  chiefs  who  were  in  possession. 

The  chleft,  unless  they  led  the  people  in  the  arts  of  peace,  rni.      t>           r^                     j.               ji    i.        i 

lost  their  power  and  influence.   Many  of  them,  including  all  The  Boer  (government  agreed  to  plaoe  a 

of  the  (bur  leaders  in  this  intestine  conflict  which  was  pro-  guard  on  the  frontier,  to  prevent  Boer  volun- 

voked  by  white  adventurers,  have  at  various  times  requested  ?^^,«,  #-«„n«  ^»yv»o:n»  lv«f  «-Ka:«  <%-flpy^«*a  *<»  *^>.a_ 
the  British  Government  to  take  their  country  underlts  pro-  ^^ers  from  crossing,  but  their  efforts  to  pro- 
tection. Nearly  all  of  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Bechuanas  serve  neutrality  lacked  eamestness  or  emcien- 
S^rf!r^*X"^i^lJ!lTl^*K^J*SJ^^       »K-*^/*"  nA^l!  oy-    Montsiva  and  Mankoroane  were  defeated 

predatory  disposition  like  the  Kaffirs  in  the  east,  and  have  "^  ,    .          ,    ,        .             j.       a.       »      ^ooa        i.*  i. 

never  committed  catUe-raids  in  the  Transvaal.  and   forcea  tO  Sign   a  treaty,  in   loo3,  wnicn 
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plaoed  their  torritorj  nnder  the  protection  of 
the  Truuva&I,  and  granted  lands  to  Boera  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  war.  This  treat;  lacka 
the  ratification  of  the  aozerain  poirer.  Th« 
frontier  war  did  not  cease.  Engliab  filibaEters 
nuhed  id,  on  the  pretext  of  sopporting  the 
canse  of  the  worsted  party.  The  white  par- 
ticipants increased,  until  Bechuanaland  was 
Docapied  bj  adventarers  from  the  Transvaal, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  nnd  the  English  colo. 
ues.  The  cattle  and  tbe  lands  adjacent  to  the 
itreams  were  talcen  away  from  the  natives  ba- 
looging  to  tbe  defeated  party.  Many  of  the 
BccfaoansB  were  reduced  to  starvation.  The 
Transvaal  Oovemment  eicosed  the  aggres- 
liiHis  of  the  Dutch  on  tbe  groand 
that  tbe  bonndarj-line  fixed  by  tbe 
Pratoris  convention  wae  nnfair  and 
ifljorioas  to  the  Boers.  When  Mr, 
Fax,  their  Secretary  of  State,  waa 
called  to  account  for  signing  a  treaty, 
lie  replied  that  his  action  was  not  tn 
violation  of  the  convention,  hot  was 
(be  oonseqaence  of  a  defeat  in  the 
coDventJOD. 

In  Febmary,  186^,  Lord  Derby, 
Bntish  Colonial  Secretary,  propoeed 
tliat  the  Gape  Oovemment  snoold 
organize  a  police  to  prevent  the 
laeumon  of  Bntish  sabjeota  into 
Becbnana-land  Sir  Harcnlea  Rob- 
nuon  replied  that  tbe  only  remedy 
Tcrnld  be  to  send  a  military  foroe 
to  occnpy  the  conntry  and  clear  it 
of  white  filibusters  The  lands  which 
v«re  seized  by  the  Boers,  and  from 
■hich  Mankoroane  and  Hontsiva 
ud  their  people  were  expelled,  were 
those  which  they  bad  formerly  held, 
but  of  which  the  Pretoria  oonven- 
UOD  had  deprived  them  The  pre- 
tnded  volunteers  of  Hosliette  and 
Maasonw  who  retook  the  lands  by 
force  had  the  approval  of  tbe  Trans- 
vaal Government  and  people,  and 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  Datch  in 
iioQlh  Africa.  When  Sir  Heronles 
Kobinson  proposed  that  the  dia* 
tnrbed  district  shoold  be  guarded 
by  a  monnted  police,  the  expense 
of  which  shonld  be  divided  between 
the  British  Government,  the  Cape 
rf  Good  Hope,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal  Repablic,  the  Cape  Oovemment  were 
mwilling,  the  Orange  Free  State  declined  on 
the  gronnd  that  its  Constitution  forbade  snch 
I  use  of  its  forces,  and  Triamvir  Ernger  an- 
trered  for  the  Transvaal  that  his  colleagues 
vere  absent,  at  tbe  same  time  expressing  his 
nrprisetbat  a  remedy  shoald  be  proposed  that 
VH  worse  than  the  disease,  and  saying  that  tbe 
cuue  of  the  difficulty  is  the  boundary-line  fixed 
by  the  convention.  A  commission  constituted 
^T  tbe  Yolksraad,  tbe  3d  of  June,  1882,  to  put 
a  ead  to  the  controversy,  was  instructed  to 
ngutl  tbe  boundary  as  established  in  the  dis- 
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allowed  treaties  with  Moshette  and  Uont- 
siva. 

Mankoroane,  no  longer  lord  of  his  territory, 
which  was  in  part  apportioned  ont  among  the 
white  volnnteers,  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
British  Government  to  annex  his  country.  On 
tbe  confines  of  the  Transvaal  the  mareuderij, 
Dutcbmen  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  and 
English  adventurers,  many  of  them  deserters 
from  the  British  army,  had  set  np  an  indepen- 
dent repablic,  under  the  name  of  Stellaland, 
and  elected  a  president  of  their  own.  This  com- 
iiinnity  of  outlaws  numbered  about  3,000  sonia 

CAKUBLE,  JskB  Griflta,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Campbell  co.,  Ey.,  Sept.  6, 1980. 


He  received  a  common-school  edncation,  and 
became  a  teacher.  Afterward  he  studied  law, 
and  in  1368  was  admitted  to  tbe  Kentucky  bar, 
where  he  gradually  built  np  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  low- 
er house  of  the  Legislature  in  1859,  and  to  tbe 
State  Senate  in  ISflR  and  1869.  Hewasadele- 
gate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
held  in  New  Tork  in  1808,  ha  was  Lieuten- 
anl^Oovernor  of  Kentucky  from  18T1  to  1876, 
and  in  18T6  was  a  presidential  elector.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  the  same  year,  taking 
his  seat  in  Maroh,  1877,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber ever  since.    He  soon  became  prominent  as 
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a  Democratic  leader,  especially  as  a  member  of  Hie  €aitenrial  EiHUtleik — The  American  Geo- 

the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  at-  tennial  Exhibition  gave  a  great  and  lasting  im- 

tracted  attention  bj  an  able  speech  on  revenue  petns  to  carpet  manof actore ;  the  exhibit  of 

reform.     This  and  the  revival  of  American  foreign  carpets  stimulating  our  manufaetorers, 

shipping  he  looks  upon  as  the  important  qnes-  color  artists,   and  weavers  to  an  emulation 

tions  now  before  the  country,     in  the  speech  which,  in  the  brief  period  since  elapsed,  has 

referred  to  he  said :  *^In  the  broad  and  sweep-  transformed  a  struggling  industry  into  one  of 

ing  sense  which  the  use  of  the  term  generally  the  most  stately  proportions.    This  expansion 

implies,  I  am  not  a  free-trader.    Of  course,  has  been  evidenced  in  Philadelphia  especially 

that  is  understood.    At  least  it  should  be.    I  by  the  remodeling  of  old  and  the  erection  of 

will  add  that  in  my  judgment  it  will  be  years  new  factories,  the    undertaking  of  hitherto 

yet  before  anything  in  the  nature  of  free  trade  rare  and  costly  fabrics,  and  the  substitution 

would  be  wise  or  practicable  for  the  United  on  an   extensive   scale   of  power   for  hand 

States.    When  we  speak  of  this  subject  we  looms. 

refer  to  approximate  free  trade,  which  has  no  Losns. — English  manufacturers  adopted  the 
idea  of  crippling  the  growth  of  home  indus-  Bigelow  patents,  and  till  within  a  recent  period 
tries,  but  simply  of  scouting  down  the  iniquities  continued  furnishing  us  with  body -Brussels 
of  the  tariff  schedule,  where  they  are  utterly  carpets  for  which  we  had  first  provided  them 
out  of  proportion  to  the  demands  of  that  a  power-loom.  At  home,  meanwhile,  the  Bige- 
growth.  After  we  have  calmly  stood  by  and  low  Carpet  Company  held  fast  to  their  dis- 
allowed monopolies  to  grow  fat,  we  should  not  covery,  and  remained,  until  the  lapse  of  their 
be  asked  to  make  them  bloated.  Our  enor-  patent-rights,  the  principal  power- loom  bodj- 
mous  surplus  revenues  are  illogical  and  op-  Brussels  weavers  in  the  iFnited  States, 
pressive.  It  is  entirely  undemocratic  to  con-  It  is  safe,  too,  to  assert  that  aU  looms  now 
tinue  these  burdens  on  the  people  for  years  and  employed  in  England  and  the  United  States  in 
years  after  the  requirements  of  protection  have  the  weaving  of  body-Brussels,  Wiltons,  and 
been  met  and  the  representatives  of  these  in-  tapestry-Brussels  carpets  may  be  traced,  in  the 
dustries  have  become  incrusted  with  wealth,  principles  of  their  construction,  to  the  original 
This  is  the  general  proposition  on  which  I  Bigelow  loom.  This  is  largely  true,  too,  of  in- 
stand.^'  On  the  organization  of  Congress  in  grain-weaving.  Mr.  Bigelow  invented  a  loom 
December,  1883,  Mr.  Carlisle  received  the  for  ingrains,  which  produces  a  fabric  of  great 
Democratic  nomination  for  Speaker  of  the  excellence,  and  is  ndw  in  general  use  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  elected.  older  New  England  factories.     Besides  the 

CARPETS.    PregTMB  of  tkit  faid«trf. — No  bet-  Bigelow  Company,  two  manufacturing  firms, 

ter  carpets  are  made  in  America  now  than  E.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  and 

were  made  twenty  years  ago.    Indeed,  as  early  John  and  James  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  are 

as  1861  an  American  inventor — the  late  'Erss-  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  first  undert^ing 

tus  B.  Bigelow,   of  Massachusetts — showed  on  a  large  scale  the  production  of  high-grade 

English  weavers  (who  were  then  making  more  power-woven  carpets  in  America.     Indeed,  £. 

and  better  carpets  for  general  use  than  any  B.  Bigelow^s  patent  for  weaving  body-BmsselB 

other  people)  that  success  in  weaving  body-  and  tapestry  carpets  was  first  employed  by 

Brussels  carpets   by  power  had  been  fully  E.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.  on  tapestries  only,  and 

achieved  in  America.  subsequently  the  present  Bigelow  Company 

Specimens  of  Bigelow  Brussels  carpets  were  applied  the  invention  to  Brussels  and  Wilton 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  fabrics.  In  Philadelphia,  no  carpets  other  than 
in  1851,  but  not  till  after  the  prizes  had  been  common  ingrains  were  made  prior  to  1872. 
awarded.  In  a  supplement  to  their  report  the  Since  Mr.  Bigelow's  time  but  one  ingrain- 
jury  said :  *^  The  specimens  of  Brussels  carpet-  loom  has  been  invented  in  the  United  States 
ing  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  are  woven  which  has  proved  wholly  free  from  objection, 
by  a  power-loom  invented  and  patented  by  and  been  regularly  adopted.  This  is  known 
him,  and  are  better  and  more  perfectly  woven  as  the  ^^  Murkland  loom,^^  the  invention  of 
than  any  hand-loom  goods  that  have  come  William  Murkland,  of  Massachusetts,  who  died 
under  the  notice  of  the  jury.  This,  however,  a  few  years  since.  The  Murkland  loom  is 
is  a  very  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  that  noted  for  its  fine  shading  qualities,  for  its  great 
of  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  has  completely  triumphed  productiveness,  ease  of  manipulation,  and  gen- 
over  the  numerous  obstacles  that  presented  eral  adaptation  to  ingrain* weaving,  to  which 
themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  it  is  confined.  It  is  now  used  almost  wholly 
stoam-power  for  manual  labor  in  the  manu-  by  new  manufacturers. 

factnre  of  five-frame  Brussels  carpets.    Several  Equally  ingenious,  though  less  adapted  to 

patents  have  been  taken  out  bj  different  invent-  general  use,  was  the  Duckworth  ingrain  loom, 

orsin  this  country  for  effecting  the  same  object;  produced  under  the  patronage  of  Messrs.  £. 

but  as  yet  none  of  them  have  been  brought  into  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  by  John  C.  Duckworth,  a 

successful  operation  ;   and   the  honor  of  the  young  inventor  who  died  in  1882. 

achievement,  one  of  great  practical  diflScnlty  A  signal  triumph,  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 

as  well  as  of  great  commercial  value,  must  be  tant,  lately  achieved  in  America  in  mechanism 

awarded  to  a  native  of  the  United  States."  for  high-grade  carpet- weaving,  was  the  loom 
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qaette  carpets,  invented  and  patented  by 
<n  Skinner,  of  the  Alexander  Smith  & 
3arpet  Company,  at  Yonkera,  N.  Y.  A 
ipable  of  such  results  as  the  Skinner  loom 
es,  emphasizes  strongly  oar  singular  sue- 
first  famishing  power-looms  to  makers 
carpets  in  other  lands. 
lUricB. — Since  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
ree  important  additions  have  been  made 
carpets.  These  are  the  moquette,  che- 
zmioster,  and  Smyrna  fabrics, 
uette  is  made  by  power,  the  two  latter 
id,  only.  Moquette  ranks  among  the 
id  most  luxurious  of  pile-fabrics,  being 
krly  receptive  to  colors,  and  capable  of 
«t  subtile  and  pleasing  color  treatment, 
its  introduction,  the  mystery  and  gla- 
rhich  had  long  attached  to  the  finer  car- 
anufactared  abroad  quite  vanished. 
[ulle-Axminster,  long  known  in  England, 
e  in  Philadelphia,  but  only  on  the  most 
i  scale.  It  ranks  second  to  none  in  many 
t  essentials,  but  can  not  take  its  proper 
ntil  made  by  power.  A  loom  for  this 
ie  has  recently  been  perfected  by  an 
tifirm. 

ma,  a  very  thick,  reversible  chenille  fab- 
tembling  in  textnre  certain  Turkish  car- 
3  shown  at  the  Centennial  Elxhibition, 


was  easily  reproduced  here,  and  has  rapidly 
found  favor  with  American  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  made  almost  wholly  in  Philadel- 
phia, and,  though  made  in  lengths  for  sale  by 
the  yard,  it  is  most  used  in  rugs.  The  Gov- 
ernment departments  at  Washington  have 
adopted  this  new  and  useful  covering. 

Stattsllcs* — Carpet- weaving  in  America  has  so 
advanced  within  the  past  few  years  as  to  ren- 
der the  exhibit  of  the  census  of  1880  wholly 
insufficient  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate 
the  present  magnitude  of  the  industry.  Dar- 
ing the  past  four  years,  in  Philadelphia  alone, 
numerous  extensive  carpet-factories,  many  of 
them  of  imposing  proportions,  have  been 
erected  and  put  in  motion,  while  in  New  Eng- 
land the  Lowell,  Hartford,  Bigelow,  Roxbury, 
and  Worcester  companies,  the  Sanford  Mills  at 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Company,  at  Yonkers,  have  each 
added  very  materially  to  their  structures  and 
manufactnring  facilities.  Vastly  more  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  now  employed  in  varieties  of 
fabric,  richness  and  excellence  of  texture,  and 
consequent  increased  value  of  annual  product, 
than  at  any  period  of  our  history.  With  this 
caution,  we  append  for  comparison  the  cen- 
sus statistics  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
carpets  for  1870  and  1880 : 


CABPET  MANUFACTURES  (OTHER  THAN  RAG)  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


eat.... 

i'.'.y.'.'. 

OMtU  . 

npshira 

7.:::: 

raaia... 
at 


Fadorko. 

CspfUiL 

ValiM  of 

produce 

1870. 

1880. 

1870. 

1880. 

1870. 

1880. 

$8,085,000 

10,000 
4,687,646 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

108,000 

6,422,158 

18,400,000 

1870. 

1880. 

8 

•  • 

1 
6 
8 
8 

18 

184 
8 

8 

I 
1 
7 

•  • 

8 

10 
237 

•  • 

1,188 

•  •  •  • 

12 

2,200 

170 

147 

8,424 

4,941 

10 

1,654 

•  •  •  t 

75 
8,908 

•  •  •  « 

248 

5,622 

11,048 

•  •  •  • 

$1,680,000 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

10,000 

8,250,000 

810,000 

155,000 

4,261,750 

8,026,500 

2,600 

$k666 

4,4s7,525 

299,750 

193,6r)6 

4,976,885 

9,758,171 

4,660 

$1,200 

60,000 
6,887,629 

179,500 

8,419,254 

20,800,445 

215 

230 

12,098 

22,545 

$12,540,760 

$27,667,804 

$21,761,678 

$87,788,587 

ftei — Government  statistics  for  twelve 
past  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  im- 
»f  carpets.    The  following  table  is  from 
Bonrces: 


kTIOS    OV  CARPETS    INTO  THE  UNmCD    STATES, 

1872  TO  1883  iNCLUSivx. 

TKABS  EXDINO  JUNE  ». 

Sqnart  yardi. 

ValM. 

^072,247 

8,916,997 

8.122,608 

2,814,788 

1,118,786 

638,589 

278,262 

267,686 

1,448,586 

991,947 

715,588 

884,989 

$5,797,188 

4.888,257 

8,649,863 

8.M8,9a2 

1,621,692 

674,011 

898,389 

867,105 

1,287.481 

1,064,076 

949,670 

1,058,912 

increase  in  the  import  values  of  1880, 
1882,  and  1883  is  attributable  mainly  to 
ddea  demand  (begun  about  1880)  for 
il  rags  and  carpet  '^  squares,"  the  *^  an- 


tiques "  of  which  have  been  eagerly  sought  for 
and  at  prices  generally  greatly  in  excess  of 
their  intrinsic  worth.  Present  imports  are 
largely  composed  of  these  Eastern  rugs,  the 
makers  of  which  are  striving  very  particularly 
to  retain  America  as  a  permanent  market. 

Exporfeb — Excepting  desultory  shipments  to 
Mexico  and  South  America,  the  exports  of 
carpets  from  the  United  States  are  as  yet 
small.  The  two  countries  named  increase 
their  demand  each  year.  In  South  America 
oar  floor  oil-cloths  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
the  trade  with  Philadelphia  is  growing. 

TmHT.— The  United  States  tariff  act  of  1882 
reduced  considerably  the  duties  formerly  im- 
posed on  foreign  carpets,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  national  association  of  man- 
ufacturers, whose  object  is  to  deter  further 
legislation  of  the  kind  and  to  look  generally 
to  the  conservation  of  the  industry.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  referred  to,  certain  English 
carpets,  which  had  wholly  disappeared  from 
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our  markets,  have  again  been  offered  and  sold 
here,  but  at  prices  not  below  those  asked  for 
similar  goods  of  American  origin. 

Loetttra  of  Factortes.— The  late  A.  T.  Stewart 
lived  to  see  the  decadence  of  the  trade  in  for- 
eign carpets  (first  largely  undertaken  hy  him 
in  New  York),  aud,  determining  on  manufac- 
ture, built,  just  prior  to  his  death  in  1876, 
an  extensive  carpet-factory  at  Groversville, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.  The  first  roll  of  carpet 
from  his  looms  was  finished  about  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  Glenham  Carpet-Mills,  such 
being  their  name,  now  have  a  capacity  for 
operating  200  power-looms,  and  for  producing 
annually  2,000,000  yards.  Body-Brussel8,Wil- 
ton,  tapestry- velvet,  and  tapestry -Brussels  car- 
pets, also  rugs  and  mats  of  the  same  fabrics, 
besides  ingrain  carpets,  are  produced  by  the 
Stewart  Mills. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  New  York  city 
distributes  through  its  jobbiug  houses  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  carpets  made  in  the 
United  States,  yet  only  one  carpet-factory  of 
importance — that  of  E.  S.  Higgins&  Co. — exists 
in  the  city  proper.  This  was  among  the  first 
important  factories  established  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  expanded  into  enormous  pro- 
portions, covering  now  several  acres  of  ground, 
and  giving  daily  employment  to  more  than 
two  thousand  persons. 

The  particular  locations  of  factories  com- 
prised in  the  preceding  statistics,  also  the  sev- 
eral carpet  fabrics  made  at  each  point  in  the 
several  States,  are  substantially  as  foUow : 


ofabsolute.y  new  industries.  In  Philadelphia, 
not  only  have  these  improvements  been  ob- 
served to  a  most  remarkable  degree,  but  new 
factories,  considerably  more  than  the  last  sta- 
tistics disclose,  and  of  a  most  important  kind, 
have  been  added  to  the  old.  The  factories, 
too,  reckoned  as  such  in  the  census  of  1870 
were,  in  reality,  many  of  them  petty  ingrain 
mills,  employing  rude  hand-looms  and  pro- 
ducing a  low  grade  of  goods.  These  have 
largely  been  transformed  into  dignified  indus- 
tries, power  being  used  instead  of  hand-weav- 
ing, and  better  goods  produced.  In  Philadel- 
phia, twelve  years  ago,  only  ingrain  carpets 
were  made ;  now  there  is  no  fabric  known  to 
the  art,  save  the  one  of  moquette  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  East,  which  does  not  leave 
Philadelphia  looms. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  comparative 
state  of  the  industry  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
two  years,  1870  and  1882,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  and  the  city  census  re- 
spectively : 

COirPARISON  OF  RETURNS    OP    CARPET    MAKUPACnTSn 
IN   PENNSYLVANIA   (BEING   PHILADELPmA). 


rstabUsbmeots #. 

Number  of  pereons  employed 

Capital 

Waffes 

Product 


1870. 


184 

4.941 

$a,lfl9,000 

1,910,968 

9,788,187 


188*. 


S8T 

$]a,400.0Qf 
4,065^ 


LOCATION. 


Philadelpbia,  Pa. . . . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Little  FaDa,  N.J... 

Paterson.  N.  J 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.... 
Yonkera,  N.  Y 

Pougbkeepeie,  N.Y. 
BlflonGlen,  N.  Y.. 
Amaterdam,  N.  Y. . 


Auburn,  N.  Y 

Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
Hartford,  Conn. . . . 


Boxbury,  Mass. 


Clinton,  Maaa . . 
Medford,  Mass. 
Palmer,  Maaa.. 
Lowell,  Maaa  . . 


Lowell,  Maaa 

Worcester,  Maaa . . . 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
I 
2 


2 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 

I 
3 


Ftbrka  produced. 


Body-Bruaaela,  Wilton,  tapestry- 
Bruaaela,  ingrain,  and  Vene- 
tian. 

Ingrain  wool  carpeta  and  jute 
mattinga. 

Tapestry-velvet,  Wilton,  and 
Smyrna. 

Jute  carpeta  and  mattings. 

Body-Bruaaela,  tapeatnr-Bms- 
aela,  Wilton,  and  ingrain. 

Jute  carpeta  and  mattinga. 

Moquette  and  tapestry-Bruaaela, 
and  ruga  of  aame. 

Ingrains. 

Ingrains. 

Tapestry- Brussels  (extensively), 
tapestry-ingrain,  body-Brua- 
seis. 

Ingrains. 

Ingrains. 

Body-Bmasela,  Wilton,  and  mo- 
quette. 

Tapestry-velvet  and  tapestry- 
Brussels. 

Rody-Brusaels  and  Wiltons. 

Tapestry-Brussels. 

Body- Brussels  and  Wiltons. 

Body-Bruasela,  Wiltons,  and  in- 
gralna. 

Ingraina  only. 

Body- Brussels  and  Wiltons. 


New  York  city  baa  now  one  fkctory  making  Jute  carpeta. 

Advance  in  carpet-weaving  since  1870,  at 
points  other  than  Philadelphia,  has  been  shown 
more  by  enlargement  of  the  old  factories  and 
the  making  of  new  fabrics  than  by  the  starting 


RigB« — Notwithstanding  the  positive  revival 
apparent  in  the  use  of  rugs,  both  as  accom* 
paniments  and  as  substitutes  for  carpets,  tb< 
number  of  American  manufacturers  who  serir 
ously  undertake  the  production  of  fine  np 
has  been  surprisingly  smalL  The  Gleobas 
Mills  (A.  T.  Stewart's)  were,  probably,  the  first 
regularly  to  manufacture  Wilton,  body-6ni» 
sels,  tapestry  -  velvet,  and  tapestry  -  BrusseJi 
rugs,  and  these  to  some  extent  are  still  con* 
linued  by  them.  The  Alexander  Smith  &  Sooi 
Carpet  Company  make  successfully  moquettt 
and  tapestry-Brussels  rugs,  and  this  concen 
and  the  Glenham  Mills  are  the  only  houses  it 
America  making  in  variety  high-grade,  power 
loom  rugs.  Kitchenman  &  Neall  and  A.  Cam 
eron,  of  Philadelphia,  weave  chenille-Axmin 
ster  rugs  of  superior  fineness  by  hand. 

Carpet-Wools.  —  Numerous  experiments  hafi 
proved  that  wools  best  adapted  to  carpets  cai 
not  be  profitably  produced,  if  produced  at  all 
in  the  United  States.  The  grades  most  em 
ployed  are  from  wild  and  sterile  regions  ii 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Asia,  where  carpet-sheef 
and  shepherd  exist  in  the  most  primitive  man 
ner.  Colorado  and  Texas  yield  certain  wook 
which  find  a  limited  market  in  our  carpet-mills 
but  as  yet  we  are  mainly  dependent  upon  thi 
sources  just  named.  Strong  efforts  have  hea 
made  to  influence  the  remission  by  Congress  o 
the  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  carpet-wools 
and  this,  if  accomplished,  would  somewha 
cheapen  our  carpet-product,  and  would  also  en 
able  us,  it  is  contended,  to  compete  more  sue 
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with  foreign  companies  in  an  export  of  moqnette,  and  alone  shares  the  honor  with 

the  Smith  Oompanj,  at  Yonkers,  of  making 

i  lisl  Carpels. — These,  the  first  floor-  this  fabric  in  the  United  States.    Hon.  Stephen 

made  in  America,  have  by  no  means  Sanford  (Amsterdam,  N.  Y.)  has  reared  an  in- 

ed.    The  German  settlements  of  Penn-  dustrj  of  great  extent,  employing  200  looms 

excel  in  them,  and  produce  rag  car-  on  tapestry  carpets. 

texture  and  colorings  of  which  show  These  facts    indicate,   not  the  movements 

tBTs  a  very  decided  advance.  merely  of  individuals  and  firms,  but  are  cited 

—Carpet- weavers,  as  a  rule,  earn  good  rather  to  show  recent  enterprise  in  directions 

d  live  in  as  much  comfort  as  journey-  limited  a  few  years  since  to  the  eflforts  of  per- 

jiy  other  industry.    The  factory  re-  haps  a  half-dozen  firms.    The  achievements 

Philadelphia  is  well  provided  with  of  numerous  others,  though  hardly  less  signal, 

>le  brick  dwellings,  which  rent  at  rea-  must  of  necessity  be  omitted  here, 

gnres,  and  like  satisfactory  conditions  Coeoa^Mattlng. — Floor-matting  and  foot-mats 

and  the  mills  of  New  England  and  made  in  East  India  from  the  cocoa-fiber,  and 

k.     Practiced  weavers  earn  fifteen  to  formerly  imported   fully  manufactured  from 

hilars  a  week.     A  large  percentage  of  that  country,  are  now  woven  equally  well  in 

3rs  are  of  English,  Scotch,  and  north  America,  and  factories  are  successfully  em- 

1  origin  or  descent,  and  some  of  the  ployed   on  these  goods  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

ispicnous    successes  in  Philadelphia  Philadelphia,  and  Chester,  Pa.    Cocoa-fiber  is 

1  by  foreigners,  who  started  there  as  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 

Tilers  on  rude  hand  looms.    Not  a  few  and  the  fabrics  made  from  it  are  found  prefer- 

o-dny  the  owners  of  factories  of  great  able  to  those  produced  in  India. 

e.  Floor  OU-dothfl* — ^The  consumption  of  floor 

thy  Erratia—Certain  important  changes  oil -cloths,  which  diminished  considerably  with 

ive  happened  within  a  brief  period  the  cheapening  of  carpets,  has  revived  very 

»e  illustrated  by  reference  to  particular  greatly,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  and 

r.  The  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Car-  the  annual  yield  of  the  medium  class  of  goods 

»any,  at  Yonkers,  from  being  former-  is  greater  by  far  than  at  any  former  period, 

-makers  only,  will,  durins;  1884,  have  The  floor-cloth  industries  of  the  several  States 

19  engaged  on  tapestry- Brussels,  and  are  as  follow :   Maine,  8 ;  Massachusetts,  2 ; 

s  on  moquette  carpet;  the  whole  hav-  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania, 

1  daily  capacity  of  27,500  yards ;  500  8;  total  in  the  United  States,  18.    There  is 

ill  also  be  added,  in  1884,  to  their  also  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  factory  engaged 

force,   making  the  total  of  persons  in  making  linolenm,  a  cork  fioor-cloth,  used 

I  3,000.     Horner  Brothers,  of  Phila-  for  like  purposes  as  the  ordinary  floor  oil- 

irho  in  1876  began  on  Brussels  with  cloth. 

s,  have  but  just  finished  a  factory  The  jute  fabrics,  or  "  foundations,^^  used  in 

iroportions,  and  are  now  among  the  the  manufacture  of  fioor  oil-cloths,   are  im- 

raasels  producers  in  the  world.    They  ported  mainly  from  Scotland.    The  Dolphin 

ertaken,  also,  the  weaving  of  tapestry-  Company's  jute-mill,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 

John   Bromley  &  Sons,  noted  in-  that  of  the  Planet  Mills,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

&yers,  of  Philadelphia,  have  of  late  have  each  successfully  made  the  canvas  on 

aed  all  bnt  the  Brussels  manufacture,  which  the  wide  cloths,  18  to  24  feet  in  width, 

an  extensive  factory  whose  founda-  are  prepared.  The  Chelsea  Jute  Works,  of  New 
hiid  in  the  humblest  way.  John  Sc  York  city,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  are 
obson,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schnylkill,  now  about  producing  power-woven,  narrow- 
f  body- Brussels,  Wiltons,  velvets,  and  width  jute  canvas  or  burlap.  (See  Jcte.) 
}  on  their  lines,  and  conduct  an  Indus-  Fewer  factories  are  engaged  in  making  sheet 
as  here  and  abroad  for  its  magnitude  oil-cloths — goods  12  to  24  feet  wide — than  ex- 
variety  of  its  products.  McCallum,  isted  ten  years  ago,  and  the  production  conse- 
ee;  Sloan,  of  Philadelphia,  One  of  the  qnently  has  been  very  much  lessened.  Out  of 
id  most  successful  firms  making  in-  the  oil-cloth  factories  enumerated,  three  only 
ily,  now  weave  Brussels  and  Wilton  give  particular  attention  to  the  sheet-widths. 
>f  the  highelst  standard,  and  are  just  Narrow-width  oil-cloths,  3  to  7i  feet  wide,  on 
ig  an  extensive  factory.  Ivins,  Dietz,  the  contrary,  are  made  in  vastly  larger  quanti- 
t,  Philadelphia,  have  completed  and  ties  than  ever  before,  their  low  price  and  use- 
;  stately  Brussels  and  ingrain  mill,  and  ful  qualities  rendering  them  exceedingly  popu- 
rodnce  a  costly  fabric  once  made  by  lar.  A  machine  for  printing  the  colors,  of  re- 
own  as  tapestry-ingrain.  The  Low-  cent  invention,  has  been  adopted  by  one  or 
!actnring  Company,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  two  firms,  which  secures  a  more  rapid  produo- 
fcte  doubled  the  number  of  their  Brus-  tion  than  by  the  block  or  hand  method  of 
B,  enlarged  their  mill,  and  placed  them-  printing. 

the  front  rank  on  this  fabric.     The  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    The  following  five  in- 

Carpet  Company,  in  addition  to  Brus-  dependent  republics  constitute  the  Spanish - 

ingrains,  has  begun  the  manufacture  speaking  portion  of  Central  America : 
oL  xxm. — 7    A 
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STATES. 


Guatemala 
Salvador . . 
Nicaragua, 
Hondui-as 
Costa  Rica 

Total. 


Art*  Id  •qomr* 
UlooMtm. 

Popalatloa. 

Par 

kllomctr*. 

AcUr* 
•nny. 

121,140 

18;720 

188,b00 

120,480 

51,760 

1,252,497 
554,785 
275,815 

850,000 
18.%0(10 

10 

80 

2 

8 

4 

2,180 

1,400 

7«iS 

848 

500 

445,900 

2,618,100 

88,229 

18,500 

9,600 

81,500 

All  men  between 

18and5& 


Guatemala... 
San  Salvador 
Managua . . . . , 
Tegncigal|>a. . 

SanJoa^  ... 


56,456 

14.059 

9,000 

12,000 

12,000 


There  was  a  plan  on  foot  in  1883  to  reunite 
the  five  republics  in  one  confederacy,  to  be 
called  the  United  States  of  Central  America. 
This  scheme  was  started  in  Guatemala,  which, 
under  President  Don  Rufino  Barrios,  ha.s  u 
tendency  to  exercise  a  sort  of  hegemony  over 
the  remaining  states,  and.  the  idea  proba- 
bly originated  in  the  mind  of  Gen.  Barrios 
himself,  who  has  an  ambition  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Union,  should  the  project 
meet  with  the  as^ent  of  the  people  at  large. 
For  the  present  tiie  plan  has  failed,  owing,  as 
was  supposed,  to  the  avowed  or  secret  jealousy 
and  intrigues  of  Don  M.  A.  Soto,  ex- President 
of  Honduras,  while  he  was  the  executive  of 
that  republic.  Don  M.  A.  Soto,  however,  left 
his  country,  and  retired  into  voluntary  exile  in 
the  sumuier  of  1888,  residing  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  where  be  published  some  letters 
provoking  replies  from  Gen.  Barrios.  Finally, 
he  resigned  bis  office.  The  alleged  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  projected  union  thus  seems  to 
have  disappeared.  (See  articles  on  the  several 
republics.) 

CiSiSRAL  LOCALIZATIOIC.  The  whole  tend- 
ency of  recent  anatomical  study  has  been  to- 
ward greater  accuracy  in  minute  details.  Such 
knowledge  as  was  to  be  gained  by  the  scalpel 
and  forceps  in  the  way  of  dissection  has  long 
since  been  acquired.  The  microscope  still  re- 
mains, however,  and  much  is  to  be  learned  of 
the  minute  anatomy  and  functions  of  parts  the 
{rross  appearances  and  relations  of  which  have 
long  been  understood. 

The  theory  of  *•  cerebral  localization,^^  briefly 
stated,  is  this :  The  brain  is  not  a  homogene- 
ous organ,  but  a  mass  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  diverse  organs,  to  each  of  whicli  be- 
long certain  definite  physiological  properties 
and  functions.  The  object  of  recent  study  has 
been  to  locate  these  different  functions  each  in 
its  own  portion  of  the  nerve -substance  of  the 
brain.  In  a  crude  way,  the  general  fact  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cerebral  localization  has  long 
been  admitted.  For  example,  the  sense  of  sight 
has  been  located  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
cerebrum,  as  has  the  sense  of  smell  in  another. 
The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  associated  with 
mental  power,  and  the  amount  of  the  former  to 
be  an  index  of  the  amount  of  the  latter.  The 
nerve-fibers  of  the  medullary  portion  and  the 
large  ganglia  nt  the  base  of  the  brain  were  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  connected  with  the  act  of 
locomotion.  Further  than  this,  paralysis  limited 
to  the  leg  had  been  connected  with  disease  of  one 
of  the  large  ganglia  (the  corpus  striatum)  and 


the  adjacent  medullary  fibers  at  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  organ ;  while  paralysis  limited 
to  the  arm  had  been  similarly  associated  witli 
disease  of  another  ganglion  (the  optic  thala- 
mus), and  the  surrounding  medullary  fibers  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  brain.  It  was  known 
that,  when  the  arm  and  leg  were  both  affected, 
the  disease  would  probably  be  found  in  th< 
base  of  the  brain,  rather  anteriorly  if  the  le^ 
were  chiefly  affected,  and  posteriorly  if  tU« 
paralysis  were  greater  in  the  arm.  The  re 
spective  functions  of  the  anterior  and  po9 
terior  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  were  al&< 
known,  and  the  cerebellum  or  smaller  brain 
to  which  the  posterior  or  sensory  tracts  of  tl^- 
cord  were  traced,  was  held  to  be  on  this  ac3 
count  the  especial  seat  of  sensation.  In  ]8S< 
a  still  further  advance  was  made  in  locatiisi 
the  cerebral  center  of  articulate  speech.  Tl^ 
disease  known  as  aphasia  consists  either  in 
loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  so  that  the  su  ^ 
ferer  is  nnable  either  to  speak  or  write  tts 
particular  word  he  wishes  to  use,  or  else  fi 
a  loss  of  the  power  to  articulate  a  parties 
lar  word  or  words,  though  the  sufftrer  r« 
members  them  perfectly,  and  can  Mrite  thei] 
correctly.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  diseased  point  in  the  brain  mufi 
be  either  at  the  center  controlling  the  muscle 
of  articulation,  or  in  the  center  of  articular 
speech  itself.  Careful  examinations  of  thi 
brains  of  such  pntieLts  resulted  in  locatic»i 
the  lesion  at  a  certain  point  in  the  anterior  o 
middle  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  le/ 
side,  known  as  the  ^^  island  of  Reil,^'  and  suf  > 
plied  with  blood  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  av 
tery.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  follow  nece^ 
sarily  from  these  investigations  that  the  func 
tion  of  speech  was  confined  to  the  left  side  o 
the  brain ;  that  as  speech  is  learned  by  use,  iJ 
most  persons  only  one  side  of  the  brain  ha^ 
been  educated  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  as  i 

Eerson  is  right-handed  as  respects  movements 
e  is  left-handed  as  respects  the  facnlty  o 
speech.  More  thorough  study  has  weakenec 
the  supposed  force  of  the  first  discoveries,  an* 
although  it  still  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  in  mosi 
cases  the  center  of  speech  is  in  the  left  auterioi 
portion  of  the  brain,  there  have  been  severs 
reported  cases  of  aphasia  in  which  the  lesioi 
was  plainly  at  the  corresponding  point  on  th< 
opposite  side. 

These  and  a  few  other  similar  conclasioni 
constituted  aboutall  that  was  definitely  knowi 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  different  part«  of  tb^ 
brain  till  within  the  past  few  years.  The  fieh 
of  study  has  always  been  attractive,  both  fo; 
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anatomist  and  the  physiologist,  and  their 
ors  have  heen  well  repaid.  The  following 
tount  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Ami- 
1,  of  New  York,  may  he  of  interest.  They 
re  hosed  upon  the  following  propositions: 
Marked  local  variations  in  the  temperature 
the  cephalic  contents  may  he  demonstrated 

the  use  of  specially  constrncted  surface- 
ennometers.  2.  Cerebral  cortical  local iza- 
A  is  DOW  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  warrant 
e  assertion  that  the  psycho-motor  centers  for 
le  half  of  the  body  occupy  a  certain  area  in 
le  oerehral  cortex  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
.  Functional  activity  of  an  organ  implies  in- 
teased  blood-supply  and   tissue-change,  and 


cured  to  the  head  by  buckles.  The  desirable 
points  in  the  subject  to  be  experimented  upon 
are,  a  well-shaped  head,  thin  hair,  well-devel- 
oped and  trained  muscles,  power  of  facial  ex- 
pression, especially  of  unilateral  facial  move- 
ments, and  the  ability  to  contract  individual 
muscles,  and  moderate  intelligence.  A  man  w 
preferable  to  a  woman,  and  a  European  to  an 
African. 

The  arrangements  being  completed,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  experiments  is  made  to  exercise  re- 
peatedly a  certain  muscle  or  set  of  muscles; 
for  example,  to  move  repeatedly  the  right  arm. 
The  thermometer  which  registers  an  increase 
of  temperature  as  a  result  of  the  movements  is 


Ym,  I.^Latssal  Yncw  or  thb  RuuAn  Bbaxm,  showiiio  its  Lobbs  and  Fimubbs.    (After  Ferrler.) 

\hmM  bte:  P,  psrleuil  lobe;  O,  occipital  lobe;  T,  temporo-spbenoidal  lobe ;  H,  Assure  of  Sylvliu;  6',  borlaonul  portion; 
8".  ueanding  portion  of  tbe  same ;  c,  sulcoa  oeDtralis,  or  fissure  of  BoUmdo ;  A,  anterior  central  conyolution,  or  ascend- 


ft  a,  tennlDstloii  of  tbe  calloso-mari^nal  lusure ;  O.  first,  O.  second,  O.  tbird  occipital  convolations ;  po,  parieto-oc- 
dpital  fiMore;  o.  salens  occipitalis  trsnsversos;  o,,  siucas  occipitalis  longftudinalls  inferior ;  T|  first,  T^  second,  T,  tbird 
tEBpoco-spbenoldaleoDTOlations;  t^  first,  t^  second  temporo-spbenoidal  fissures. 


ftteqnect  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  that 
gUL  4.  Willed  contraction  of  muscles  pre- 
pposes  an  increased  activity  of  the  volitional 
Dior-center  of  those  muscles  in  the  cerebral 
rtex.  From  this  it  was  natural  to  make  the 
doction  that  voluntary  activity  in  a  periph- 
il  part  would  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
e  psycho-motor  center  for  that  part,  which 
ight  be  indicated  by  thermometers  applied  to 
«  skull  over  such  center.  Numbers  of  self- 
gistering  surface-thermometers  were  apf>lied 
'  tiie  surface  of  the  skull  to  be  tested,  by  pass- 
^them  through  holes  in  rubber  straps  se- 


supposed  to  be  placed  over  the  part  of  the 
brain  controlling  such  movements,  and  in  this 
way  the  cerebral  center  for  movement  of  the 
arm  is  loo^ized. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  means  of  investi- 
gRtion  which  have  been  employed  in  the  study 
of  this  question.  A  study  of  Fig.  1  will  show 
the  normal  arrangement  of  a  human  brain  as 
seen  from  the  side ;  and  Fig.  2  shows  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  localization 
as  regards  the  surface  of  the  organ — what  is 
known  in  anatomy  as  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions,  or  of  the  cortex.    These 
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results,  as  concisely  stated  by  Raimey,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  cortex  is  capable  of  artificial  stimula- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  certain  areas  may 
thus  be  accurately  determined.  2.  A  well-de- 
fined relation  exists  between  the  cortex  and 
certain  muscular  groups.  8.  The  excitable  re- 
gion of  the  cortex,  where  motor  effects  are 
chiefly  produced,  may  be  said  to  be  localized 
in  the  following  parts,  some  of  which  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  figure:  The  center 


movements  of  the  forearm  and  hands  (6) 
extension  and  forward  movement  of  the 
and  hand  (5) ;  centers  for  complex  moveti 
of  the  arms  and  legs  when  acting  togethi 
8, 4).  The  ascending  parietal  convolutioD 
sents,  from  above  downward,  four  center 
complex  movements  of  the  hand  and  wris 
^,  c,  d\  such  as  the  use  of  individual  fin 
etc.  The  superior  parietal  convolution 
sents  the  center  which  presides  over  the  n: 
ments  of  the  leg  and  foot,  as  in  the  a( 


Fio.  8.— ^Ain  Ytem  or  tbb  Hvman  Bbaih,  SHOWuro  rns  Assas  or  ths  Cbrbbbal  CoNTOLmoicft.    (After  Feni 

1  (on  the  poetero-^rietel  [superior  parietal]  lobule),  odvanoe  of  the  oppodte  hfnd-limb  ae  in  walking;  8,  8,  4  (aroas 
upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando),  complex  moTements  of  the  opposite  leg  and  arm,  imd  of  the  trunlL. 
BWimmlng ;  a,  &,  c,  cf  (on  the  postero-parietal  [posterior  central]  convolution),  individual  and  combined  movex 
of  the  fingers  and  wrist  of  the  opposite  hand  :  prehensile  movements  ;  5  (at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  suf 
ftontal  conrolution),  extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand ;  6  (on  the  upper  part  of  the  antero-parietal  < 
cending  flnontal  [anterior  central]  convolution),  supination  and  flexion  of  the  opposite  forearm ;  7  (on  the  median  pc 
of  the  same  convolution),  retraction  and  elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  tne  xygomatlc  mui 
S  (lower  down  on  the  same  convolution),  elevation  of  the  ala  nasi  and  upper  lip  with  depression  of  the  lower  Hp,  o 
opposite  side;  9, 10  (at  the  Inferior  extremity  of  the  same  convolution,  Broca^a  coovolntlonV,  opening  of  the  mouth 
9,  protrusion,  and  10,  retraction  of  the  tongue — region  of  aphasia,  bilateral  action ;  11  (between  10  and  the  inferk 
tremitvof  the  postero-parietal  convolution),  retracdon  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  head  turned  slightly  t 
side ;  12  (on  the  poeteriw  portions  of  the  superior  and  middle  fh>ntal  convolutions),  the  eyes  open  widely,  the  | 
dilate,  and  the  hesd  and  eyes  turn  toward  the  opposite  side;  18, 18(on  the  supra-maiginal  lobule  and  angnUrg] 
the  eyes  move  toward  the  opposite  side  with  an  upward  18,  or  downward  18*  deviation ;  the  pupils  generally  contr 
(center  of  vision) ;  14  (of  the  infra-marg1nal,>or  superior  [first]  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution),  pricking  of  the  opj 
ear,  the  head  and  eyes  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  pnplls  ailate  largely  (center  of  bearing).  Ferrier,  more 
places  the  centers  of  tnste  and  smell  at  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  that  of  touch  in  the  | 
undnsitus  and  hippocampus  m^}or. 


for  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  lies  at 
the  hase  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  near 
the  fissure  of  Silvius  (9  and  10  on  figure).  On 
the  first  and  second  frontal  convolutions  there 
is  a  center  (12)  for  lateral  movements  of  the 
head,  for  elevation  of  the  eyelids,  and  for  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.  The  ascending  frontal 
convolution  presents,  from  below  upward,  the 
following  centers:  for  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  corners  of  the  mouth  (8  and  7) ;  for 


walking.  The  sensory  region  of  the  corte 
confined  to  the  parietal,  temporal,  and  occi] 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  In  it  certain  cen 
have  been  definitely  located  by  Ferrier  wi 
are  not  as  yet  accepted  as  fully  proved. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  these  facts,  wl 
have  resulted  from  physiological  experin 
and  from  faradization,  are  of  any  praci 
value  at  the  bedside.  Their  value  may  et 
be  shown.     In  a  case  of  brain-disease,  wl 
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«  faenltj  of  speech  is  affected  to  any  extent,  injury  is  also  deeply  affected,  and  therefore  sar- 

b  safe  to  conclnde  that  the  lesion  mast  be  in  gical  interference  is  probably  useless.    Again, 

De  of  three  places  nearly  connected  with  each  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis  may  indicate 

ther — the  island  of  Keil,  the  base  of  the  third  that  the  brain-disease  is  not  confined  to  the 

rontal  convolation,  or  the  white  snbstance  ly-  surface,  bnt  has  involved  the  deeper  portions, 

Bg  between  the  third  frontal  convolution  and  and  that  the  operation  of  trephining  is  likely 

lie  base  of  the  cerebrum.     It  will  also,  in  most  to  do  little  if  any  good. 

^sses,  be  upon  the  left  side,  as  already  shown.  The  celebrated  **  American  crow-bar  case,^' 

Pvalysls  of  motion  affecting  only  the  upper  which  was  for  a  time  looked  upon  with  incre- 

extremity,  leads  to  a  location  of  the  lesion  on  dulity  as  a  ^^  Yankee  invention,"  has  recently 

Kbe  side  of  the  brain  opposite  the  affected  arm,  been  appealed  to  as  an  argument  against  the 

and  either  confined  to  or  involving  the  ascend-  fdct  of  cerebral  localization,  and  as  a  proof  that 

isg  convolutions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  the  most  extensive  injury  may  be  done  to  that 

lobes.    In  the  same  way,  the  affected  point  portion  of  the  brain  supposed  to  be  the  center 

«*y  be  predicted,  with  an  approach  to  cer-  of  voluntary  motion,  without  causing  paraly- 

tainty,  in  paralysis  of  the  leg,  of  the  muscles  of  sis.    The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  twen> 

the  face,  of  the  eyes,  etc.  Supposing,  now,  that  ty-five  years,   who   was  tamping   a  blasting- 

a^tient  affected  with  cert«n  forms  of  paraly-  charge  in  a  rock  with  a  pointed  iron  bar  three 

lis,  either  of  motion  or  sensation,  with  diffi-  feet  seven  inches  long,  l^^  inch  in  diameter, 

eolty  of  speech,  or  with  a  certain  variety  of  and  weighing  IS^^  pounds.    The  charge  ex- 

Urabismus,  gives  a  history  of  an  iimiry  at  some  ploded  prematurely,  and  the  bar  entered  with 

time  long  passed,  to  the  head.    The  surgeon  its  pointed  end  at  the  left  angle  of  the  patient's 

eoQclddes  that  as  a  result  of  such  injury  the  jaw,  passed  through  the  skull  and  out  at  the 

Wes  of  the  skull   have   become    gradually  forehead,  and  was  picked  up  at  some  distance, 

thiekened  until  the  pressure  of  new  bone  upon  covered  with  blood  and  brain.     The  patient 

the  brain-substance  is  causing  the  symptoms  was  stunned,  but  within  an  hour  after  the  ac- 

vhkh  he  observes.     From  the  muscles  and  cident  he  was  able  to  walk  up  a  long  flight  of 

parts  affected  he  is  enabled,  in  some  cases  with  stairs,  and  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the 

ilmo^  absolute    exactness,  to  predict  where  injury  to  the  surgeon  who  attended  him.    lie 

^thickened  bone  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ultimately  recovered,  after  an  illness  which  it 

ebU  will  be  found,  and  by  the  use  of  the  tre-  was  supposed  must  necessarily  end  fatally,  and 

^e  upon  this  point  he  may  cure  tiie  disease  lived  twelve  and  a  half  years,  dying  of  epilep- 

-4  result  which  could  not  bo  obtained  with-  tic  convulsions,  without  medical  supervision. 

o!ittbe  accurate  knowledge  which  has  resulted  The  skull  was  subsequently  exhumed,  and  may 

from  the  study  of  cerebral  localization.     Ah-  now  be  seen  in  the  Medical  Museum  of  Harvard 

seas  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  following  University. 

ifew  weeks  after  an  injury  is  by  no  means  The  case  is  generally  cited  as  one  in  which 

Ji&<^Ofnmon.    Such  abscesses  may  be  treated  as  the  man  suffered  no  permanent  damage  from 

>^«e»e9  are  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  injury,  either  mental  or  bodily ;  but  a  more 

<^ing  them  and  allowing  pus  to  escape,  pro-  careful  study  of  it,  made  by  Charcot,  proves 

'Hied  only  thay  can  be  located  with  sufficient  quite  the  contrary,  and  in  fact  brings  it  within 

*^*ctoe«,  so  that  the  trephine  may  first  be  the  ranks  of  the  proofs  of  cerebral  localization. 

•jed  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  thus  An  examination  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which 

wow  the  plunginpf  of  a  knife  into  the  brain-  must  have  been  lacerated  by  the  projectile, 

Wislance   and   reaching    the   abscess-cavity,  proves  that  the  whole  track  of  the  bar  was 

^'^Ppose  that  a  person  who  has  been  injured  in  the  praj-frontal  region,  and  that  the  absence 

•a  the  head  develops  aphasia,  or  the  loss  of  of  paralysis  was  exactly  what  should  have  been 

^ords,  after  a  few  weeks.   The  indications  are  anticipated  from  experimental  research.    The 

«1  m  fa?or  of  the  diagnosis  of  an  abscess  in  outer  root  of  the  olfactory  bulb  may  also  have 

"» interior  part  of  the  brain  on  the  left  side,  been  injured,  and  if  such  were  the  case  there 

«M  an  operation   at  this  point  may  save  the  should  have  been  a  partial  loss  of  the  sense  of 

?*i^t'iHte,  and  has  done  so.  smell;  but  on  this  point  the  history  is  silent. 

Toe  MTgical  importance  of  these  discoveries  There  should  have  been  also  more  ofless  intel- 

*»ybe  itill  farther  exemplified.     Thus,  if  a  lectual  disturbance,  and  on  this  point  the  his- 

^»n  receive  a  severe  injury  on  one  side  of  tory  by  Dr.  Harlow  is  conclusive :  "  His  con- 

j^oead,  and  there  follows  a  paralysis  of  the  tractors,  who  regarded  him  as  the  most  efficient 

^l  ^J**^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  same  side  of  the  body,  and  capable  foreman  in  their  employ  previous 

I  "^t^rf    ^^  ^?  *^®  opposite  side,  any  surgical  to  his  injury,  considered  the  change  in  his  mind 

^1  r^*'^*^  *w  contraindicated ;  for  the  reason  so  marked  that  they  could  not  give  him  his 

J^  ^^^  the  injury  to  the  brain  confined  to  place  again.     The  equilibrium  of  balance,  so  to 

.- /^^^<*'tlje  wound,  the  paralysis  would  be  speak,  between  his  intellectual  faculties  and 

^i  ?"^®**PPosite  side  of  the  body;  but,  being  on  animal  propensities  seems  to  have  been  de- 

ftrt^*  ^^'  ^^  '*  proved  that  the  brain-injury  stroyed.     He  is  fitful,  irreverent,  indulging  at 

^♦K  °°  ^^*  opposite  side ;  in  other  words,  times  in  the  grossest  profanity  (which  was  not 

^1!/  ^^^  ^^  ^®®"  extensively  damaged,  so  previously  his  custom),  manifesting  bnt  little 

it?!|  fneoarely  that  the  side  opposite  the  point  of  deference  to  his  fellows,  impatient  of  restraint 
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n  it  conflicts  nitb  hii  desires,  at 
timee  perlinaciuasly  obstioate  jet  capricioaa 
aad  vacillating,  devising  many  plans  of  fatore 
aHpiralion,  whicli  are  do  aooDcr  arranged  than 
the/  are    abandoned    in    turn  for  others    ap- 

[learing  more  feasible.  A  child  in  his  intel- 
ectual  capHCitj  and  muDifeatations,  he  has  the 
animal  pas<iions  of  a  strong  man.  Previous 
to  his  injurj,  though  untrained  in  Ihe  schools, 
lie  possessed  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  was 
looked  u[ioi)  by  thuse  who  knew  him  as  a 
shrewd,  smart  hnsiness  man,  very  energetic 
and  persistent  in  eiecuting  all  his  plans  of 
operation.  In  this  regard  liiamind  was  radi- 
cally ch:iiiged,  BO  decidedly  that  his  friends 
and   acquaintances  said  he   was   '  no  longer 

CBADBOVBffE,  Pail  lawl,  an  American  edn- 
cntor,  born  in  New  Bi^rwii'li,  Me.,  OoL  21, 
1P23  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  23,  1883. 
He  was  ip-adnated  at  Williams  College,  at  the 
head  of  Jiia  class,  in  1848,  and  became  a  teacher 
in  Willis's  Academy,  Freehold,  N.  J.    From 


Freehold  ho  went  to  thii  Theological  Seminary, 
EaatWindsor,  Conn.,  and  after  graduation  went 
to  Exeter,  Mass.,  where  he  married.  His  wife 
and  two  children  survive  bim. 

Mr.  Chadbonme  next  became  tutor  in  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  in  IBU'S  was  raided  to  the 
professorship  o(  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 


tory. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  al«( 
without  giving  up  his  chair  at  Williams,  electe 
to  the  same  chair  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  dii 
the  duty  of  both  for  seven  years.  He  serrei 
as  professur  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College 
Mass.,  and  for  thirteen  years  was  Chemical  Lee 
turer  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 

In  1866  he  visited  New  fonnd land.  Twc 
years  later  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  scieniiEt 
party  ill  Florida;  and  two  years  after  this  ht 
visited  Europe.  For  the  purpose  o(  studying 
the  geysers  and  volcanoes,  he  extended  his  tonr 
to  Iceland.  In  18S9  he  made  a  Journey  to 
Greenland,  for  exploration  and  research. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  science  and  lenni- 
ing.  Dr.  Chadbourne  was  a  careful  observer  ol 
pu1)lla  affairs,  and  quite  as  aniioua  to  do  bii 
share  in  this  line  of  duty  as  in  any  other.  Ht 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  ig 
166G,  and  in  ]8TS  was  a  delegate- at-larg«  U 
the  Bepnblican  National  Convention.  Fortbi 
benefit  of  his  health  he  removed  lo  the  Vrti 
and  waa  soon  after  elected  President  of  Ihi 
nuiversity  of  Wisconsin.  He  dis 
charged  the  duties  of  this  postfoi 
three  yenra,  and  then  passed  t«< 
years  in  examinatlnns  and  experi 
ments  among  the  Kocky  Monnttit 

At  this  date  (1872)  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  ibe  venerable  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins  as  President  of  Witliint 
College.  Hia  occupancy  of  this  of 
fice  may  be  called  the  great  work  ot 
his  life.  Under  his  able  and  skill- 
ful oversight  the  college  prospered 
greatly ;  the  number  ol'  its  studenti 
was  increased,  and  funds  were  liber- 
ally poured  in  for  its  support.  H< 
held  the  office  for  nine  vears,  vitb 
unvarying  success,  alter  which  Ii< 
resigned  in  order  to  carry  ont  wm* 
extensive  literary  plans  which  li 
was  very  desiroiia  to  eieeoU, 

Dr  Chadbourne  was  first  Preft 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricol 
nrnl  College,  and  tn  1682  was  r 
elected  to  that  post  He  also  be 
It  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  w 
a  member  of  the  Ma'uachuselts  tl 
toncal  '^ocietj  of  ll  e  Albany  lo* 
tute  and  of  other  learned  socis^ 
abroid  as  well  ae  at  home,  f 
honorary  degrot^  w  ere  coofeK^ 
npon  him  b>  Amherst  College,  ' 
the  degree  of  M  D  by  the  B^> 
shire  Medical  College  He  was 
nuth  )r  of  severil  1  ooks,  am  * 
which  were  "Natural  Theologf 
"Instinct  in  Animals  and  Man,"  and  the  "  ' 
lations  of  Natural  History."  He  was  cl' 
editor  of  an  elaborate  work  entitled  ""I 
Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl 
He  was  actively  interested  in  manufacture 
enterprises,  as  well  as  financial  operatio" 
and  was  a  marvel  to  those  who  knew  tl 
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of  works  to  wbich  he  the  title  of  **  Information  for  the  People/*  the 
pot  Ids  hamd  mad  carried  through  saccessfollj.  average  sale  of  the  numbers  of  which  was  more 
d^pite  tbe  iafinuties  of  bodj  and  the  perils  than  100,000  oopies.     They  were  followed  bj 
of  oBeefftaiB  beahh.     He  started  for  a  visit  to  the    ^'  Biographical    Dictionary    of    Eminent 
New  York  oo  tbe  13th  of  Febniarj,  bat,  be-  Scotsmen  ''  (1835)  ;   ^'  Cycloptedia  of  English 
fore  leaTbi;^  tiie  cars,  he  was  seized  with  what  Literature*^  (1844);  the  ^^  Popular  Edition  of 
proved  to  Ve  a  fatal  attack.     He  was  carried  Standard  English    Works,^*   ''  Papers  for  the 
to  the  resideoee  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  A.  People,''   ^^  Miscellany,''   ^*  Repository  of   In- 
Sehenck,  peritonitis  ensued,  and  he  died  on  structive  and  Entertaining  Tracts,*'  and  other 
Friday,  the  23d.  similar  collections  —  all  of  which  were  in  a 
Dr.  Chadboome  was  a  man  of  mark  in  many  cheap  form,  and  were  widely  read.     '^  Cham- 
ways.     As  a  scholar  of  varied  acquirements,  bers's  Educational  Course,"  which  has  been 
ftod  an  educator  of  rare  skill  and  ability,  he  completed  by  degrees,  includes  works  in  al- 
his  had  few  eqoa]:«  in  his  day.     Activity  and  most  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  was  fol- 
zeil    vere  specially  prominent  in  his  career,  lowed   by    ^*  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia"   (10 
and  his  cxj»eriences  of  life  were  multiform,  vols.  8vo,  1860-'68;  new  edition,  1871-'72) — 
He  was  born  in  Maine,  fitted  for  college  in  all  of  which  were  in  whole  or  nart  edited  by 
New  Hampshire,  and  graduatal  at  college  in  William  Chambers  and  his  brother.     The  for- 
iUisachasetti.    He  traveled  ext3nsively  in  his  mer  contributed  numerous  essays  to  the  *^  Jour- 
own  country  as  weU  as  in  foreign  lands.     His  nal,"  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  after  his 
life  was  full  of  adventure,  of  singular  vioissi-  brother's  death  the  editor,  and  gave  his  im- 
todesu  and  of  noble,  memorable  work.     He  pressions  of  the  United  States  in  a  work  enti- 
ierved  four  institutions  of  learning,  three  of  tied  ^^  Things  as  thoy  are  in  America  "  (repub- 
tbem  as  president.     He  led  parties  for  scien-  lished  in  New  York  in  1854).    He  was  also  the 
tific  exi>loration  and  res3arch;   he  managed  author  of  ^*  Slavery  and  Color  in  Anierioa," 
large  and  important  business  enterprises ;  and  *'  Peebles    and    its   Neighborhood,"    '^  About 
he  published  a  number  of  learned  scientifio  Railways,"  ^*  Wintering  at  Mentonc,"  **  Youth's 
books.     He  was  a  theologian,  too,  of  no  mean  Compiinion  and  Counselor,"  and  '^  Improved 
power,  and  his  mind  and  heart  were  at  rest  in  Dwelling-Houses  for  the  Humble  and  other 
poasessing  and  enjoying  those  truths  firmly  Classes  in  Cities,"  Buggested  by  his  experiments 
held  by  the  denomination  with  which  he  was  in  improving  the  dwellings  of  his  tenantry  on 
eoQnected.  his  estate  of  Glenormiston,  near  Peebles.     He 
CHiXtElS)  Wifllta,  a  Scottish  author  and  presentedtohisnative  town,  atacostof  $150,- 
^blisher,  bom  at   Peebles  in  1800,  died  in  000,  a  substantial   building  and  an  excellent 
Ediobui^h.  May  20,  1883.     At  the  age  of  thir-  library,  known  as  the  *'  Chambers  Institution," 
tMflu,  after  receiving  the  education  which  the  and  served  two  terms  as  Lord  Provost  of  lidin- 
Kbools  of  his  native  town  afforded,  he  was  burgh.     In  1872  he  published  his  last  work, 
ipprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Eiinburgh.     Three  entitled   **  Robert    Chambers,   with   Autobio- 
Teirs  later  he  opened  a  bookstall,  and  be-  graphical  Reminiscences."    The  crowning  act 
(ore  1832,  when  his  brotiier  Robert  joined  of  bis  long  career  was  the  restoration,  at  a 
bim,  be  eked  out  the  profits  of  a  small  trade  cost  of  $150,000,  of  the  interior  of  the  old 
by  working  at  case  and  press,  and  in  1830  pub-  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  to 
bsbed  his  "  Book  of  Scotland,"  an  elaborate  its  former  state  of  grandeur.     Three  days  be- 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  usages  and  fore  the  cathedral  was  to  be  reopened  with 
i^tntioDs,  the  schools,   social  system,   and  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  restorer  was  no 
QTil  and  religious  organization  of  that  conn-  more.     The  publishing-house  of  W.  &  R.  Cham- 
trr.  Previous  to  this  time  the  brothers  united  bers  is  the  largest  in  Scotland,  employing  more 
in  preparing  a  *'  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"  which  than  three  hundred  persons. 
v»  written  in  the  intervals  of  business  and  CHIMBORD,  Comte  de  (Henri  Charles  Ferdliand 
Published  in  1832.     In  February  of  that  year  Marie  DieadMui^  d'Artois,  Die  de  Bordean),  the 
Wared  the  first  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  last  of  the  principal  line  of  Bourbons,  and, 
JwinuV'   designed    **  to   supply    intellectual  under  the  laws  of  the  old  French  monarchy, 
ivA  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  sach  a  fonn  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  died  at  Frohs- 
tt  sach  a  price  as  must  suit  the  convenience  dorf,  in  Lower  Austria,  Aug.  24,  1888.     He 
^  any  man  in  the    British  dominions."     It  was  born  in  the  Tuileries,  Sept.  29, 1820,  eight 
jloiwt  iiiimeJiately  attained  a  circulation  of  months  after  his  father,  the  Due  de  Berry,  son 
^000,  whereupon  the  brothers  united  their  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X, 
J^ness  (Robert  having  also  carried  on  a  small  was  assassinated  by  a  political  fanatic.     The 
wok-store)  into  one  establishment.  The  "Jour-  birth  of  a  prince  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Bjl"ha3  remained  for  fifty- two  years  one  of  the  elder  line,  the  one  which  preserved,  untainted 
^■M  ^^  widely  circulated  of  British  periodicals,  by  any  compromise  with  the  Revolution,  the 
'i     ttdisat  present  conducted  by  Robert  Cham-  traditions  and  principles  of  the  monarchy,  was 
-^•l  ^  son  and  nephew  of  the  original  fonml-  hailed  with  ostentatious  demonstrations  by  the 
^  In  1834  W.  &  R.  Chambers  began  the  royalists.     The   infant   received  the  surname 
p3i)lic8tion  of  a  series  of  scientific  and  histori-  "Child  of  a  Miracle,"  and  was  christened  De- 
di^dses,  written  in  a  popular  style,  under  odonatus,  or  "God  given."    A  national  sub- 
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HoriplJOD  was  opeoed.  aod  with  tlie  prooee<]e 
the  beautiful  castle  and  estate  of  Obambord 
were  porohased,  and  presented  to  the  Prince 
ae  a  public  offering.  The  title  of  Dno  de  Bor- 
deaox  wa8  given  him  oat  of  compliment  to  the 
city  which  was  the  firet  to  proclaim  the  Boar- 
buns  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  now 
created  Connt  de  Chatnhord  by  the  King,  his 
great-uncle. 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  occerred  at  the  time 
when  a  reaction  against  liberal  ideaii  had  set  in, 
the  main  conse  of  the  revival  o(  rojalist  ideas 
being  the  murder  of  hia  father.  The  Dake  of 
UrIeaoB,  who  was  descended  from  Philippe  of 


Orleati!).  second  son  of  Loais  5IV,  and  was  the 
son  of  Philippe  BgalitS  of  the  Revolution,  stood 
heir  to  the  murdered  Dake  in  defanit  of  male 
issue.  He  was  the  hope  of  the  partj  of  llberaT- 
constitiitiouHl  ideas.  Between  the  throne  and 
the  Dake  of  Orleans  were,  in  the  regular  lineot 
succession,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  brother  to  the 
reigning  Kinpr,  the  infirm  I.ouis  XVIII,  and 
the  Comte's  surviving  eldest  son,  the  childleM 
Dae  d'AngoulAme.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  de- 
stroying the  elder  branch  of  the  Bonrbons  rhot 
the  saddler  Loo  velassaBsinated  the  DuodeBer- 
rv,  under  the  portico  of  the  Opera-Hoase,  Feb. 
13,  1820.  The  Liberal  ministers  were  driven 
from  office,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Duke  of 


Orleans  were  accaseJ  of  inspiring  the  crime. 
When  the  iJucliesse  de  Berry  gave  birth  to  a 
prince,  the  report  was  circulated  by  the  Lib- 
erals that  the  child  wan  a  changeling. 

The  education  of  Henri  was  planned  to  fos- 
ter in  his  mind  the  principles  of  abaolutism 
and  divine  right.  The  chiefs  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  wlio  served  him  as  tutors  and  gov- 
ernesses,  filled  his  brain  with  their  romantit 
ideas  of  the  ancient  regime.  When  he  was  ii 
hia  fifth  year  his  grandfather  succeeded  thi 
shrewd  and  prudent  Louis  XVIII,  as  Charlei 
X,  and  the  glories  o(  the  old  monarchy  wen 
revived,  and.  in  the  exhibitioUN  of  royal  splen 
dor,  the  handsome  little  prince  wa> 
made  a  centre!  figure.  Dressed  ii 
whit«  and  blue  until  he  was  sii 
years  old,  in  token  of  his  dedicatioi 
to  the  Virgin  Mai'y,  he  reviewed  hi) 
regiment  of  liiisMre,  and  distributee 
boons  and  pardons  to  soppiian: 
crowds.  In  1830  Charles  X,  will 
the  aaeistance  of  his  minister,  Princt 
Polignac,  attempted  to  reassnme  th( 
prerogative  of  the  kings  of  France. 
After  twice  dissolving  the  Liberal 
Chamber,  he  issued  an  ordinance, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  16S0,  abrogat- 
ing the  charter  of  1816.  At  the  eud 
of  three  days  of  barricade- fighting, 
the  royal  troops  were  beaten  by  the 
people  of  Paris,  The  Duke  ofOr- 
leans  accepted  t)ie  crown  as  King 
of  the  French,  and  the  deposed  moa. 
arch  journeyed  slowly  in  royal  6t»t.< 
to  Cherbourf!,  still  expecting  la  i^ 
restored  to  tlie  throne  by  an  npii* 
ing  of  the  provinces,  and  then  »« 
sail  with  all  his  family,  tiillored  V 
a  frigate,  which  had  orders  to  At: 
the  ship  if  she  should  put  bade  f 
the  coast  of  France. 

The  proscribed  King  set  up  a  c*>'' 
in  the  palace  of  Hulyrood,  at  C^ 
burgh,  until  the  ministry  of  Will-' 
IV  gave  him  to  understand  that  C-^ 
were  political  inconveniences  at«-* 
ing  the  stay  of  the  royal  fnmi  V : 
Great  Britain.  Before  scitllir*  M 
Ilradjin,  near  Prague,  where  "* 
next  established  themselves, 
Dachesse  do  Berry,  a  princess  of  cnei  ^T 
character  and  adventurous  spirit,  under  ^ 
an  expedition  into  France,  for  the  por  ' 
of  heading  a  movement  to  place  her 
on  the  throne.  With  her  boy  she  Ian  dec--* 
cretly  in  the  Vendue.  The  pinns  of  th^ 
pedition  were  well  laid,  and  the  Legitir"^^ 
formed  in  a  military  body  without  dete<r  '^ 
Bat  the  .Breton  peasants  did  not  flock  tc-^* 
white  flag  us  was  expected,  not  nnderBtarr^ 
the  grounds  for  upsetting  one  Bourbon  ^E" 
to  establinh  another.  In  a  single  engageiT^ 
with  the  King's  troops  the  insnrgent  band 
routed.  The  Duchess  was  betrayed  into 
lianda  of  the  Governinent,  ani',  when  conf?  ' 
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n  the  ChAteaa  de  Blaye,  was  discovered  to  be  pablicly  called  upon  bis  partisans  to  come  and 

trej^DJuit,  and  declared  tliat  sbe  bad  contracted  take  tbe  oatb  of  allegiance.     The  Legitimist 

•ecret  marriage  witb  an  Italian,  Count  Luc-  members  of  tbe  Cbaiiiber  and  tbe  House  of 

hesi-PallL    Tbis  episode  not  only  brougbt  tbe  Peers,  witli  thousands  of  others,  flocked  to  bis 

Koae  of  Henri  V  into  ridicule,  but  separated  mansion  in  Belgrave  Square  to  pay  homage  to 

!ie  young  pretender  thenceforward  from  bis  Henri  V.     A  vote  of  condemnation  passed  by 

lotber,  as  Obarles  X  could  never  forgive  ber  the  Chamber  on  the  conduct  of  these  deputies 

lisalliiiiice.     Henri,  who  was  safely  brought  bad  tbe  effect  of  exposing  tbe  weaknetss  of  Louis 

•ck  from  the  unlucky  expedition  by  faithful  Philippe*s  tenure  of  the  throne  aud  the  seem- 

Ibereats,  was  placed  by  bi^  grandfather  un-  ing  hopefulness  of  Chambord's  prospects.    The 

df  tbe  guardiaosbip  of  tbe  Ducbesse  d^Angou-  censured  deputies  resigned,  and   were  all  re- 

tuie,  a  woaian  of  strong  will  and  masculine  electeil.     It  became  the  fashion  in  Paris  to 

atare,  wbile  tbe  Ducbesse  de  Berry,  who  was  praise  the  Comte,  and  rave  over  the  glories  of 

princess  of  Naples,  was  banished  to  the  land  the  old  regime.     He  strengthened  his  position 

f  ber  nativity.  and  augmented  his  great  fortune  by  marrying 

Chateaubriand,  tbe  celebrated  expositor  of  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 

brico-royalist  theories,  filled  witb  ideas  simi-  dena,  in  1847. 

vr  to  those  which  stirred  Disraeli,  Bismarck,        Witb  the  brilliant  Berryer  to  lead  his  party, 

od  other  statesmen,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  which  grew  in  numbers  and  importance  up  to 

'ngue,  in  tbe  hope  of  taking  tbe  direction  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  there  was  an  oppor- 

tie  yoang  princess  education  and  bringing  him  tunity,  if  Ohambord  had  been  daring,  unscru- 

p  to  become  a  democratic  ruler,  who  should  pulous,  and  despotic,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 

eilize   ander  the  old  patriarchal  forms  the  liis  principles  to  expediency,  of  obtaining  the 

lopular   aspirations  of  the  Revolution,  which  crown  after  the   ignominious    overthrow   of 

he  hourgeoUie^  after  becoming  the  dominant  Louis  Philippe,  though  scarcely  of  holding  it. 

slias  under  Louis  Philippe,  hid  selfishly  for-  But  Chambord's  lack  of  courage  and  decision 

gotten.     But  democratic  ideas  were  regarded  ofcharacter  kept  him  from  making  the  attempt, 

with  dread   and  aversion  by  tbe  people  sur-  It  was  necessary  that  be  should  pledge  himself 

Toonding  tlie  young  Duo  de   Bordeaux.    He  to  rule  constitutionally,  a  condition  which  he 

vu  trained  by  bis  tutor,  the  Due  de  Damas,  bad  already  accepted  in  letters  and  addresses, 

ia  doctrines  at  variance  witb  tbe  whole  move-  aud  in  the  columns  of  his  organs, 
i&ent  of  the  century,  and  in  tbe  hope  of  sim-        The  communistic  outbreak  of  June  decided 

\Ay  restoring  the  old  order  as  be  was  taught  tlie  fate  of  the  second  republic.     After  its  rig- 

V)  conceive  it  by  clerical  guides,  who  made  orous  suppression   by  Cavaignac,  a  Chamber 

^im  believe  that  the  kings  of  France  were  all  was  elected  containing  a  strong  group  of  Le- 

Q^  of  saintly  character,  and  that  the  dalliance  gitimists,  and  a  large  number  who  were  ready 

otthe  aristocracy  with  Voltairean  heresies  was  to  rally  around  Chambord,  provided  lie  would 

^cioseof  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.    Henri  issue  a  manifesto  embodying  a  charter  of  popu- 

P«v  up  a  religious  devotee,  completely  igno-  lar  representation.     He  appointed  many  meet* 

nat otthe  world,  and  possessing  ideas  of  the  ings  witb  bis  political  friends,  and  made  fre- 

'^^os  natare  of  tbe  kingly  ofiice  which  ere-  quent  promises  to  adopt  this  course,  but  when- 

>^  utooishDient  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  everthemoraent  for  decision  arrived  he  escaped 

vhenin  histwentieth  year  he  made  a  tour  by  the  from  his  political  advisers  to  meditate  in  some 

b|  '^J*^*!  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  who  feared  monastery  and  take  priestly  counsel.    Prince 

^  effects  of  his  ascetic  devotions  upon  tlie  Louis  Napoleon  canvassed  the  country,  and  se- 

•^  of  the  Prince.    The  family  lived  for  some  cured  tbe  election  to  tbe  presidency.    The  Le- 

fttn  tt  Goertz,  or  Gdritz,  in  Istria,  where  gitimists  voted  for  him,  to  keep  out  Cavaignac. 

tbiriesX  died  in  1836.    When  he  was  twenty-  The  Comte  de  Chambord  could  not  bring  him- 

^yeirsoldhe  was  thrown  from  bis  horse  selfto  renounce  the  absolutist  theory  of  the  mon- 

J**  wstaiued  a  fracture  of  tbe  thigh,  which  archy  by  right  divine  and  the  re-establishment 

J^e  him  slightly  lame  for  life  and  untitted  of  the  old  ecclesiastico-feudal  order.    He  shrank 

iSjT^  '■^host  exercise.    The  same  year  the  still  more  from  the  employment  of  military 

^'ttcheae  d'Aoffoul^me  purchased  tbe  castle  force.    There  was  no  hope  of  re-erecting  the 
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Angoul^me  purchased  tbe  castle  force.    There  was  no  hope  of  re-erecting  ...^ 

*w  wtite  of  Froschdorf,  or  Frohsdorf,  forty  old  Bourbon  throne  under  any  compromise  or 

""'j?J^""  Vienna.    The  Comte  de  Chambord  possible  concessions   without  a  sharp,  sangui- 

i^aichwasthe  title  that  the  Prince  was  called  nary  conflict  with  the  democracy  of  the  cities. 

?  '"^r  the  expulsion  of  his  family  from  While  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Berryer  were  labor- 

^rinoe)  vas  not  able  to  leave  bis  bed  for  two  ing  to  bring  about  a  fusion  between  tbe  Legiti- 

?*^  Mter  hb  accident.    Shortly  after  bis  own  mists  and  Orleanists,  which  advanced  to  the 

^Mp,  the  popular  Due  d'Orleans,  Louis  Phi-  point  of  direct  negotiations  witb  the  Comte  de 

Sj*.*!**"';  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  Ohambord   at  Wieabaden  after  the  death   of 

*"*Meaving  the  infant  Comt3  de  Paris  as  Louis  Philippe,  and  wbile  Marshal  Bugeand, 

J^  wir,  with  the  prospect  of  a  regency  un-,  the  first  general  of  the  French  army  at  the 

«f  the  Doc  de  Nemours,  who  was  not  popular,  time,  held  50,000  of  the  choicest  troops  ready 

iJi'^OTeBber,  1843,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  sick-  to  strike  at  the  orders  of  Henri  Cinq,  Prince 

Kile  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  Bonaparte  strengthened  his  grasp  on  the  cen- 
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tralized    administrative    machinery,  and    two  of  the  family.     In   October   the    Ck>rote  < 

years  later  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  Chambord  was  at  Versailles,  and   everythii 

by  himself  establishing  an  absolute  monarchy,  was  ready  for  the  coup  de  main  which  t 

and  subsequently  assuming  the  duty  of  defend-  friends  urged  upon  him.    The  royalist  majo 

ing  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.    The  ity  in  the  Assembly  would  hail  him  King  1 

Corate  de  Chambord  still  expected  that  the  acclamation,  if  he  would  only  enter  the  hi 

French  people  would  fall  at  the  feet  of  their  and  declare  himself;  while  Marshal  MacMahc 

hereditary  sovereign,  and  accept  him  nncondi-  stood  ready  to  uphold  his   rights  with  tl 

tionally.  army.    But  he  shrank  from  such  a  coiir^ 

His  wavering  conduct  during  this  crisis  dis-  perceiving  that  the  French  people  were  n* 

gusted  his  adherents.     Yet  many  still  upheld  in  sympathy  with  the  restoration  of  the  Bou 

his  pretensions  as  embodying  the  principles  of  bons.    A  deputation  from  the  Kight  wait4 

Legitimism.     In  his  comfortable  retirement  at  npou  him  at  Salzburg  and  made  a  formal  off< 

Frohsdorf,  where  he  maintained  a  stately  court  of  the  crown  in  the  name  of  the  parliamentai 

as  a  king  in  exile,  he  entertained  courteously  m^ority.     The  Prince,  racked  by  the  old  que 

all  who  came  from  France.    He  enjoyed  sport,  tions,  wavered  and  vacillated  as  before.    1 

following  the  hunt  in  a  carriage,  but  occupied  the  delegates  he  replied  that  he  accepted  tl 

his  mind  chieMy  with  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  crown,  and  would  leave  it  to  the  National  A 

acquiring  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  sembly  to  frame  a  Constitution.     liis  frien< 

shrines  of  all  countries  and  the  religious  relics  supposed  that  all  difficulties  were  remove 

they  contained.     The  imperial  court  of  France  and  state  carriages  and  decorations  were  reac 

always  treated  him  with  deep  respect,  as  a  on  the  25th  of  October  for  the  solemn  enti 

means  of  conciliating  the  old  nobility,  who  of  the  King.     Six  days  later  his  official  orga 

kept  aloof  from  the  Tuileries,  and   after  a  V  Union^  published  a  manifesto  declaring  th 

while  he  seemed  to  be  completely  forgotten,  he  would  never  disown  the  white  flag  of  Ben 

When  he  abandoned  the  hope  of  having  chil-  IV,  or  consent  to  become  ^^the  King  of  tl 

dren,  not  only  was  the  chief  motive  for  estab-  Revolution." 

lis! ling  his  claim  to  the  throne  taken  away  The    Orleanists  were  indignant.      The  r 

from  him,  but  a  deterrent  sentiment  took  its  publicans  praised  the  Prince  for  his  consit 

place.     like  all  his  family,  Chambord  hated  ency  of  character  and  firmness  of  principl 

the  house  of  Orleans.     The  fall  of  the  empire  The  slender  group  of  pure  royalists  clung  st 

in  1870  drew  him  from  his  retirement  at  the  closer  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 

age  of  fifty  to  resume  the  active  r6U  of  a  pre-  The  Royal    SncccesiM. — The  legitimnte    su 

tender.    The  crown  was  almost  thrust  upon  cessor  to  the  French  throne  is  now  the  Com 

him  by  his  energetic  partisans,  and  the  dangers  de  Paris,  chief  of  the  Orleans  branch,  wl 

threatening  the  Church  gave  hi^.  cause  a  politi-  was  formally  accepted  as  such  in  the  meetii 

cal  significance  which  was  lacking  in  1848-*62,  between  the  heads  of  the  two  houses  at  Froh 

but  he  performed  his  part  in  a  more  reluctant,  dorf  in  1883.     Still  the  question  can  be  rais4 

vacillating,  and  half-hearted  way  than  before,  by  the  dwindling  party  which  adheres  to  tl 

After  Sedan,  he  issued  from  Geneva  a  mani-  pri nciples  of  feudalism  and  absolutism,  wheth 

festo  bewailing  the  fate  of  France,  rather  than  the   Spanish  Bourbons,  who  are   the    eldc 

announcing  his  cnndidacy.    The  royalists  were  branch  by  descent,  do  not  come  legally  ne 

politically  active  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  and  in  the  order  of  succession,  since  they  are  e 

the  precipitate  election  of  February,  1871,  they  ofl:'from  the  Spanish  throne, 

turned  to  their  advantage.  The  cadet  branch  of  Orleans  is  almost  as  o 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Commune,  the  as  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  being  sprung  fro 

Comte  resided  for  a  time  in  his  castle  at  Cham-  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Lou 

bord.     He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  disclaiming  XIII,  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Hen 

any  intention  of  abolishing  the  tricolor,  or  rep-  IV,  the  first  of  the  line.    All  the  other  livii 

resentative  government,  or  political  equality.  Bourbons  are  descended  from  Louis  XIV,  tl 

or  of  reviving  church  tithes.     After  launch-  elder  son  of  Louis  XIII.    The  appended  gene 

ing  a  second  manifesto,  he  withdrew  to  Mari-  logical  table  on  page  107  exhibits  the  relatioi 

enbad.     On  the  understanding  that  the  Comte  ship  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Bourb< 

de  Chambord  would  accept  the  crown  as  a  family. 

constitutional  monarch,  and  would  appoint  the  The  house  of  Orleans  has  many  living  mer 

Comte  de  Paris  his  heir,  the  Legitimists  pur-  hers,  descended  from  Louis  Philippe.     His  el< 

sued  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  Thiers  re-  est  son,  who  was  accidentally  killed,  July  1 

public,  and  in  the  winter  of  1872  they  went  to  1842,  left  two  sons;  the  eldest, Louis  Philipp 

Bruges  to  pay  homage  to  the  pretender.   Thiers  Comte  de  Paris,  born  Aug.  28,  1888,  has  a  so 

declared  thut  he  would  prosecute  the  actors  in  Louis  Philippe  Robert,  born  Feb.  6, 1869.     H 

this  demonstration,  and   have  Chambord   es-  brother,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  has  two   son 

corted  across  the  frontier  if  he  showed  him-  His  uncle,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  has  sons  ai 

self  in  France.     On  May  24,  1873,  the  royal-  grandsons;  and  of  his  other  uncles,  the  Prin< 

ist  cabal  overthrew  Thiers,  and  on  the  5th  of  de  Joinville,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  tl 

August  the  Comte  de  Paris  went  to  Frohsdorf  Due  d^Aomale,   the   two  former  have   ma 

in  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  head  issue. 
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Louis  XIII.  (d.  1048). 


Loola  XIV.  (d.  1715). 

Lonifl,  the  Onod-Dftapiblii 
{d.  nil). 


iL 


Louis,  Dae  de 

BooTSOcrue 

(d.  1712). 

I 


rbilippe  Y.  of  Spala, 

l>uc  d^AuJou 

(d.  1746). 


LcMdiXTL 

lllTMV 

UnisXTIL 
(d.  1T»), 


I 

Louis  XYIIL 

(d.  1S21). 


Charles  X. 
(d.  188«). 


Henri,  Comte 
deChambord 
[principal  line, 
or  branch  of 
Artois.  ex- 
tinct in  1888]. 


Charles  lY. 
(d.  1S19>. 


Charlea  III. 

of  Spain 

(d.  n68). 

I 


Philippe  (d. 

1755).  fDucal 

line  of  Parma.] 


I 


I 


Ferdicand 
VII. 


Jtitb^ 


Ola 


IL 


A{/on$o  XIL 


Don  Carlos 
(d.  1S5&). 

Don  Carlos 
(b.  1822>. 

I 

Don  Carlos 

(b.  1848). 

Prince  Jaime 
(b.  1870). 

[principal  tine 
of  Spain]. 


Ferdinand  I. 

(d.  1825). 
[Branch  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.] 


The  inlknto 
Qabrid 
(d.  1788). 
[Cadet  branch 
of  Spain,  rep- 
resented bj 
the  children 
of  the  Inflmte 
Sebastian.] 


Philbpe, 

Duo  d*6rleana 

(d.  1701). 

Phi]lpp^ 

Duo  d^Orleans, 

the  Itegent 

(d.  1728). 

I 

Lonla  Joseph 

Philippe 

(d.  179d). 

Louis  PhlHppe, 

King  of  the 

French 

y.  1850). 

[Branch  of 

Or  loans.] 


IXiSZT,  AitolM  Eig^  AlfM,  a  French  gen- 
eral, died  in  Ghal6n8,  January  4tb.  He  was 
bom  at  Kooart,  in  the  Ardennes,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1823.  His  father  was  a  captain  of 
cairassiers.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  joined  a 
raiment  of  artillery ;  was  then  received  into 
ch«  Academy  of  St.  Oyr,  and  in  1843  was  com- 
missioned  sab-Iieotenant  of  zouaves,  was  given 
a  lieuteDAncy  in  the  line  in  1848,  hecame  cap- 
tain in  1851,  and  was  then  appointed  chief  of 
the  Arab  bureau  in  Hemsan.  He  became  chief 
of  battalion  in  1856,  fought  in  the  Italian  cam- 
pogD,  and  as  lieutenant-colonel  took  part  in 
th«  Sjrian  expedition.  Being  promoted  to  a 
edoDelcy,  he  commanded  a  regiment  stationed 
ttRome,  and  in  1864  was  transferred  back  to 
Alfiera,  and  became  general  of  brigade  and 
eommandant,  first  of  Bel- Abbes  and  then  of 
Hemsdn. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Germnn  war  he 
vent  to  Paris,  and  asked  to  be  assigned  to  a 
eommand,,  but  Marshal  Leboeuf  ignored  him. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  imperial  army  at 
Sedan,  and  the  investment  of  Paris,  when  the 
Goremment  of  National  Defense  marshaled 
tbe  raw  bodies  made  up  of  the  remaining  fight- 
ti^  material  of  the  country,  in  the  hope  ol  still 
redeeming  vanquished  France,  Ohanzy  was 
made  a  general  of  division,  as  most  of  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  army  were  prisoners  of 
war.  After  the  retirement  of  General  d*  Aurelle 
^  Paladinea  he  was  elected  by  Gambetta  as 
''tbe  true  soldier  revealed  by  events  "  to  lead 
tbb  second  Army  of  the  Loire  in  its  stubborn 
w«8tance. 

He  has  b^en  spoken  of  as  the  one  great 
wWia-  produced  by  France  in  1870-71,  and 
the  magnificent  stand  he  made  against  the 


huge  German  forces  in  the  region  of  the  Ix)ire 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  Europe. 
The  quality  of  his  troops  at  this  time  was  of 
the  poorest,  and  discipline  scarcely  existed. 

With  Chanzy  in  immediate  command  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  dWurelle,  a  new  spirit  was 
breathed  into  this  mass.  The  Sixteenth  Corps, 
joined  with  the  Fifteenth,  was  now  given  the 
name  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and,  by  Nov.  1, 
1870,  it  held  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  between  Beaugency,  Blois,  and  Marche- 
noir.  D^Anrelle  now  resolved  to  march  on 
Orleans,  which  had  been  captured  by  a  raid 
from  Paris,  and,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  a  Bava- 
rian detachment,  which  was  the  only  hostile 
body  in  his  path.  For  this  purpose  he  ad- 
vanced his  two  corps,  combining  his  operations 
with  a  French  division  which  was  to  descend 
on  Orleans  from  the  upper  Loire.  Thene 
movements  led  to  the  battle  of  Coulmiers,  the 
one  French  victory  gained  in  the  war,  and 
though,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  distant 
French  wing,  the  Bavarians  contrived  to  effect 
their  escape,  they  were  rudely  handled  and 
badly  beaten.  Chanzy  was  in  command  of  the 
French  left,  but,  throutrh  the  mistake  of  a  cav- 
alry leader,  his  operations  were  not  brilliant. 

The  apparition  of  a  victorious  army  per- 
plexed the  counsels  of  the  Germans  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  French 
commander  might  have  struck  with  great  ef- 
fect. The  Bavarian  detachment,  not  20,000 
strong,  was  literally  the  only  hostile  force  be- 
tween D'Aurelle  and  the  capital  of  France,  and 
had  that  general  advanced  boldly  with  his 
60,000  or  70,000  men,  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  crushed  Von  der  Tann,  very  prob- 
ably have  defeated  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  was  hurriedly  sent  off"  with  a 
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few  thousand  men  to  attempt  to  reach  his 
BavarUa  coUeagne,  and  might  possibly  have 
raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  for  Von  Moltke  con- 
templated even  this  coDtingencj'.  D'Aurelle, 
however,  fell  back  on  Orlenns,  his  object  be- 
ing to  make  the  position  an  intrenclied  camp 
of  formidable  strength,  nod  a  bnse  tor  future 
oSeusive  movenients.  Chanz;  jirotested  against 
this,  nrged  his  chief  to  advance  to  the  line  of 
the  Coulie  and  be  ready  to  assume  the  ofTen- 
eive,  and  es|>ecially  entreated  him  to  attacii  in 
detail  Voa  der  Tann,  the  Grand  Dube,  and 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  as,  gathering  togeth- 
er from  wide  distances  and  presenting  their 
flanks  to  their  collected  enemy,  these  generals 
slonly  converged  on  Orleana. 
By  the  close  ot  November,  the  Fifteenth 


and  Sixteenth  Corps  had  been  reenforced  bv 
the  Seventeenth,  the  Eighteenth,  anil  the 
Twentieth  and  the  French  armt  200  000 
•ttrong  filled  the  region  around  and  in  front  of 
Orleans.  The  purpose  of  D'Aurelle  was  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  his  in- 
trenched camp.  Gambetta,  however,  believ- 
ing himself  as  capable  of  directing  armies  as  he 
was  of  levying  troops,  having  heard  that  Tro- 
ehu  was  about  to  make  a  great  effort  to  break 
out  of  Paris,  insisted  upon  a  general  movement 
in  the  very  teeth  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 


For  this  parpose  the  Eighteenth  Corps 

Eimatureiy  thrown  forward  on  Beaon 
lande,  the  Twentieth  failing  to  give  it 
port,  while  the  fifteenth,  the  Sixteenth, 
the  Seventeenth  were  ordered  to  make  i 
really  was  a  flank  march  within  reach  ot  i 
at  this  moment  all  but  concentrated. 
Eighteenth  Corps  was  at  once  defeated; 
then  the  Prince,  by  a  masterly  movement,  < 
bined  with  his  supports  on  the  left,  fell  od 
French  center,  Ilio  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  c 
tered  it  aft«r  a  brave  resistance.  Ibis  st 
forced  Chanzy,  who  up  to  this  time  hadga 
slight  advantages,  to  fall  back  with  the 
teenth  on  the  Seventeentli  Corps ;  the  Oer 
commander  followed  np  hie  success  wiih  e 
gy  and  skill,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
teenth  Corps  was  all  hot  mine 
a  military  force ;  Orleans  and  thi 
trenched  camp  were  carried,  and 
Army  of  the  Loire  was  rent  in  tn 
the  Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  C 
being  driven  across  the  Hver,  « 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
the  wreck  of  the  Fifteenth  were 
lied  by  Chanzy  on  tbenortliern  b 
A  SDccession  of  false  movements 
inflicted  a  rninons  defeat  on  Fral 
neither  the  defensive  stralegi 
D'Aurelle  nor  the  bolder  plui 
bis  able  lieotenant  had  had  a  chi 
to  be  carried  out. 

D'Anrelle  was  dismissed.  Th 
vided  parts  of  the  Anny  of  the  I 
were  separated  into  two  bodies, 
first  army  given  to  Bourbaki, 
the  second  remaining  under  Cha 
whose  forces  had  been  streogtht 
by  the  Twenty-first  Corps,  and 
flying  column  from  Tours.  By! 
6th  he  had  placed  the  army  beta 
Marchenoir,  Josnes,  and  Beange 
having  skillfully  chosen  a  strong 
fensive  line,  with  his  flatifcs  cot< 
by  a  great  forest  and  the  Loire. 
was  forthwith  attacked   by  Pr 


tnrned  against  the  enemy  hanj 
on  his  flank,  no  doubt  confiden 
easy  success  :  but  liis  calculat 
were  completely  baffled.  In  a  si 
of  stern  and  sustained  engagem< 
Cbanzy  for  four  days  repelled  hit 
sailant  inflicting  considernble  loss,  and  tbo 
the  I'rmce  was  reinforced  from  Orleans  1 
detachment  nnder  the  Grand  Duke  of  lli 
lenburg,  he  made  no  impression  on  his  he 
enemy,  until  a  demonstration  from  the  L 
and  Blois  placed  a  German  corps  on  the  Fr< 

Chanzy's  skill  was  not  more  remarkj 
than  his  confidence  and  tenacious  enei 
his  presence  electrified  his  young  levies, 
from  this  moment  be  held  absolute  sway  t 
the  hearts  of  officers  and  men.    The  aston 
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3  which  he  made  once  more  discon-  he  fell  back  on  them  with  unabated  confidence. 

3  strategists  of  Versailles.     The  great  He  had  still  90,000  men,  agamst  60,000  or  70,- 

no  Paris  had,  no  doabt,  failed ;  but  it  000  Germans ;  but  his  troops  were  not  to  be 

thd  Germans  thousands  of  lives,  and  compared  to  their  foes.     The  attack  began  on 

1  city  still  defied  its  enemy.    D*Au-  Jan.  10th,  but  the  decisive  effort  was  made 

succumbed  with  Orleans ;  but  a  fresh  next  day;  and  the  Prince  strack  home  with  his 

I  arisen  from  the  wreck,  and  it  had  full  strength.     The  defense  was  stern  and  sns- 

bief  who  could  make  it  accomplish  tained ;  Chanzy^s  tenacity,  and  his  strong  posi- 

t  seemed  impossible  to  professional  tions,  made  up  for  the  defects  of  his  soldiers, 

and  after  ten  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the 
jbanzj  was  making  liis  heroic  stand,  French  were  still  in  possession  of  their  lines, 
to  the  whole  weight  of  his  enemy's  A  sudden  attack,  made  after  nightfall,  by 
urbaki  did  nothing,  and  declared  that  a  German  corps,  discomfited  the  Breton  lev- 
not  detach  a  man  from  his  quarters  at  ies,  and  placed  a  hostile  force  on  Obanzy's 
to  aid  his  colleague.  This  remissness  flank.  Scenes  of  confusion  and  panic  followed, 
be  Germans  to  make  the  movement  an  etiTort  to  drive  away  the  enemy  failed ;  and 
Loire  which  endangered  the  flank  of  Chanzy  was  compelled  to  make  a  general  re- 
rhen  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  treat.  Although  part  of  the  French  army  dis- 
front,  and  it  compelled  him  to  leave  banded,  and  several  thousand  were  taken  pris- 
on. The  great  object  of  the  French  oners,  it  was  in  tolerable  order  within  two 
Nit  was  to  direct  a  relieving  force  on  days.  By  the  20th,  having  been  scarcely  pur- 
sady  besieged  for  four  months.  Ac-  sued,  so  heavy  had  been  the  loss  of  the  Ger- 
,  Chanzy  resolved  to  ascend  from  the  mans,  Chanzy  was  once  more  in  a  good  position, 
rard  the  capital  by  the  northwest,  around  Laval  and  upon  the  Mayenne,  and  hav- 
e  13th  of  December  the  French  army  ing  been  joined  by  a  new  corps,  he  still  expected 
sition  around  Venddme.  to  make,  as  quickly  as  possible,  good  use  of 
;.  15th  Chanzy  was  attacked  a^ain,  his  force,  and  to  march  to  the  relif^f  of  Paris, 
^derick  Charles  having  rightly  judged  But  the  fall  of  that  city  on  Jan.  28th,  and  the 
IS  the  foe  to  strike  down  at  all  cost,  catastrophe  of  Bourbaki*s  army,  prevented  him 
;h  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  on  from  attempting  that  march.  He  received  the 
d  day  their  right  wing  was  turned,  thanks  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  and  held 
red  by  an  attack  in  flank.  Chanzy  afterward  high  command. 
1  a  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  a  strong  posi-  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected 
the  Hnisne,  and  a  strategic  point  of  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  for  Ardennes, 
alue,  his  object  being  stiU  to  attain  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Left  Center,  de- 
B  drew  off  his  army  without  diffioul-  daring  in  favor  of  the  republic  from  "  patri- 
iving  been  re-enforoed  by  a  Breton  otic  and  rational  "  grounds.  Gen.  Chanzy  was 
it^  he  reached  Le  Mans  on  Deo.  20th.  reputed  to  be  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
ree  weeks  of  incessant  fighting  he  Orleanist  monarchists,  and  it  is  certain  that 
le  main  German  army  at  buy.  Hav-  through  his  secret  protection  the  Orleans  princes 
itablished  his  army  on  the  Huisne,  he  entered  the  army  under  assumed  names,  and 
posts  to  the  Bruye  and  the  Loire,  fought  in  the  final  campaign.  After  he  was 
>  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  fallen  appointed  on  the  committee  of  defense,  on  July 
ing  a  long  line  from  Chartres  to  Or-  29,  1872,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Sev- 
rom-oat  troops  being  in  sore  dis-  enth  Army  Corps,  he  took  no  further  part  in 
pause  in  the  content  now  occurred.  political  discu<«sions. 

Htion  of  France  was  very  far  from        On  June  15,  1873,  he  was  appointed  Gov- 

)ut  another  interference  of  Gam  bet-  emor-General  of  Algeria,  where  he  had  diffi- 

;ht  disaster.     He  rejected  the  judi-  culties  with  his  subordinates,  and  declared  a 

me  of  the  general,  and  adopted  the  state  of  siege  in  the  commune  of  Algiers.     On 

ect  of  detaching  the  First  Army  far  Dec.  10,  1876,  he  was  made  a  Senator,  and  in 

t  in  order  to  raise  the  Hiege  of  Belfort  the  election  for  President  on  Jan.  80,  1879, 

k  the  German  communications  with  received  99  vote^.     On  Feb.  18,  1879,  he  was 

.    Bonrbaki,  thus  sent  off  to  destruc-  appointed  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  his 

the  snows  of  the  Jura,  freed  Prince  political  activity  and  ambition  having  awakened 

Charles  from  an  enemy  on  his  flank,  distrust  in  France.    He  was  a  persona  grata 

fidhim  to  turn  his  whole  forces  against  at  tiie  Russian  court,  and  his  suspected  roy- 

bief  he  had  found  invincible.    Draw-  alist  proclivities  led  to  his  recall  toward  the 

Iwrhis  army  and  that  of  the  Grand  close  of  1881.     From  Feb.  19,  1882,  he  com- 

«  German  commanders  in  the  first  manded  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  at  Ch41ons. 
January  began   to  move  toward  Le        CHEHISTRT.    Chemical  research  during  1883 

I  the  Huisne.     The  advanced  posts  of  can  not  be  said  to  have  exhibited  very  marked 

»ere  gradually  driven  in,  though  not  progress  in  any  one  department,  nor  has  it 

a  taiacioua  resistance ;  but  his  trust  yielded  much  tliat  is  particularly  striking  in 

» positions  on  the  Huisne,  which  he  the  way  of  new  discoveries.     There  has  been 

9^ened  with  remarkable  skill,  and  clearly  apparent,  however,  on  the  part  of  those 
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devoted  to  tlie  advaDcement  of  chemistry,  a  temperatnre  and  under  ciroamstancca  when 
disposition  to  tost  the  later  results  of  investiga-  no  carbonons  oxide  or  empyrenmatic  prodaci 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  error,  could  escape.    2.  When  diamond  is  burned  ai 
and  the  compacting  and  strengthening  of  the  a  high  temperature  in  pure  oxygen,  the  carbon 
foundations  of  the  science.     This  is  seen  in  dioxide  formed  has  oxidizing  properties  which 
the  study  and  discussion,  by  eminent  authori-  it  does  not  possess  when  produced  by  the  con- 
ties,  of  such  questions  as  the  variability  of  the  bustion  of  an  organic  compound  at  the  ex- 
law  of  definite  proportions ;  the  principles  that  pense  of  CuO.    8.  Barium  carbonate  obtained 
should  govern  in  the  simplification  and  ex-  by   precipitating  baryta-water  pure,  boiling, 
tension  of  the  nomenclature ;  the  revision  of  by  an  excess  of  CO,,  washing  and  drying  at 
atomic  weights:   and  the  verification  of  old  100%   then    at    440*,   contains,   as    Berzelias 
and  the  introduction  of  new   and  improved  showed,  21*7  per  cent.  CO,  lor  78*5  per  cent 
methods  of  analysis  ;    while  much  valuable  BaO.     Heated  to  a  red  bent  in  a  current  of 
work  has  also  been  done  in  simplifying  and  dry  oxygen,  it  increases  considerably  in  weight 
perfecting  methods  and  processes  in  the  several  without  losing  CO,;    and  the  product  gires 
departments  of  practical  and  applied  chemistry.  22*0  to  22*06  of  CO,  to  76*6  of  BaO.    4.  Xd* 
Chemicil  PhllOMphy. — In  a  paper  presented  to  merous  analyses  of  metallic  oxides  show  varia- 
the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris,  Bontlerow  al-  tion  in  composition  within  narrow  limits,  fic- 
luded  to  the  announcement  by  Schtltzenberger,  cording  to  their  mode  of   formation.     HgO 
that  in  analyzing  some  hydrocarbons,  the  sum  derived  from  the  nitrate  produces,  in  oxidizing 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  101  for  100  ibrmic  acid,  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the  pre- 
parts  of  material ;  the  result  under  other  con-  cipitated  oxide.     Ferric  oxide  obtained  from 
ditions  being  normal.    The  question  thus  raised,  the  nitrate  gives  the  atomic  weight  54  for  Fe, 
as  to  whether  tlie  law  of  definite  proportions  from  the  formula  Fefit ;  while  the  ferric  ox- 
may  not,  like  Boyle's  and  Mariotte's  laws,  vary  ide  obtained  by  roasting  ferrous  oxalate  gives 
within  small  limits,  Bontlerow  has  undertaken  66.    The  same  differences  are  observed  wiih 
to  examine  by  a  series  of  experiments.    If  we  tin,  manganesie,  lead,  cadmium,  zinc,  and  cop- 
disregard  the  physicist's  theory  that  atoms  are  per  oxides. 

definite  indivisible  particles,  the  atomic  weight  Prof.  A.  W.  "Williumson,  in  his  address  at 
of  an  eloment  represents  merely  that  weight  of  the  British  Association,  on  "  Chemical  Nomen- 
matter  which  carries  a  fixed  quantity  of  chemi-  clature,''  remarked  that  the  chief  object  sought 
cal  energy.  The  quantity  of  forms  of  energy  in  the  nomenclature  had  been  to  state  in  a 
other  than  chemical  is  not  determined  by  the  name,  as  briefly  as  possible,  certain  important 
mass  of  the  portion  of  matter  in  which  they  facts.  The  first  condition  and  requirement  of 
reside.  The  energy  may  increase  while  the  a  nnme  was  that  it  should  call  to  mind,  without 
mass  remains  the  same,  as  when  the  velocity  ambiguity,  some  particular  thing  or  one  partic- 
of  a  moving  body  increases,  and  it  is  suppos-  ular  idea.  The  more  a  name  could  be  defined 
able  that  chemical  energy  varies  similarly  to  a  and  shortened  the  better  it  would  be  for  chem- 
very  slight  extent.  This  would  make  possible  a  istry.  In  the  modern  progress  of  the  science- 
variation  in  the  composition  of  compounds,  but  particularly  in  the  department  of  the  carbon 
the  varieties  would  be  identical  as  far  as  their  compounds — the  purpose  of  obtaining  cleamesf 
chemical  properties  are  concerned.  The  prop-  and  avoiding  ambiguity  in  the  nomenclatun 
erties  of  a  compound  result  simply  from  the  bad  been,  with  few  exceptions,  satiffactorilj 
reciprocal  action  of  the  mutually  saturated  attained;  but  the  chief  object  of  convenience 
combined  elements,  and  this  state  of  saturation  had  not  been  reached  to  an  equal  extent  Ie 
would  remain  unchanged  in  tliese  varieties,  giving  names  to  some  of  the  more  complej 
since  the  quantities  of  chemical  energy  acting  compounds.  Some  of  the  names  told  their  storj 
on  each  side  are  still  the  same,  only  the  mass  in  a  manner  really  free  from  any  ambiguity,  bul 
of  the  carriers  changing.  This  paper  was  fol-  in  a  very  long  and  inconvenient  word.  On  th« 
lowed  by  a  statement  from  Schlltzenberger  of  other  hand,  the  systematic  process  had  been 
his  views  on  the  subject.  His  researches  would  adopted  to  a  considerably  less  degree  in  the 
seem  to  show  that  within  the  very  narrow  names  of  common  substances,  which  in  the 
range  through  which  a  body  may  vary  in  com-  case  of  the  older  names  were  based  upon  fact« 
position,  is  a  ratio  which  gives  the  maximum  indeed,  but  upon  facts  which  were  by  nc 
stability,  and  this  ratio  represents  the  normal  means  the  only  ones  to  be  recalled.  Otbei 
composition.  C'rystallization  imposes  a  rigid  names  had  grown  up  which  were  purely  em- 
constancy  of  combining  proportions,  hut  the  pirical,  which  did  not  recall  any  particulai 
composition  of  bodies  ran  generally  be  varied  properties,  but  seemed  with  great  convenience 
by  varying  the  circumstances  under  which  and  without  ambiguity  to  indicate  the  body.  It 
they  are  formed.  Among  the  cases  enumer-  was  sometimes  proper  to  change  a  name  un- 
rited  by  Schlltzenberger  are  the  following:  1.  der  the  sanction  of  new  information,  but  thia 
Hydrocarbons,  such  as  are  obtained  from  Cau-  should  be  done  as  little  as  possible,  especially 
casian  petroleum,  or  even  turpentine,  when  when  a  name  once  given  had  come  to  be  used 
burned  in  a  combustion-tube  with  CuO  and  a  in  relation  to  a  particular  substance.  When 
current  of  oxygen,  show  always  a  loss  of  car-  changes  tended  to  introduce  confusion,  they 
bon  of  1  to  H  per  cent,  when  effected  at  a  low  were  necessarily  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
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icience.     The  best  way  to  obtain  a  name  was  softens  at  about  80**  without  melting,  and  is 
as  the  result  of  experiment,  and  then  there  quite  stable  when  kept  in  close  tubes.    Its  com- 
ODold  be  no  ambiguity.     Names  intended  to  positioil  is  represented  by  the  formula  SOsTe, 
indicate  molecular  constitution  had  better  be  and  it  is  decomposed  by  water  into  tellurium, 
aroided,  because  investigations  in  this  direc-  tellurium  monoxide,  tellurons  acid,  sulphurous 
tion  had  nut  arrived  at  finality.     The  chemists  and  sulphuric  acid.    It  appears  to  exist  in  two 
of  fifty   years  ago  were  as  confident  as  the  modifications,  as  the  red  variety  is  at  90°  con- 
rbemisU  of  the  present  day  in  the  matter  of  verted  instantaneously  into  a  brown  substance 
nomenclature;   and  therefore  the  more  they  of  identically  the  same  composition, 
caaid  obtain    names  without   ambiguity  and  Victor  Meyer  was  led  by  certain  observa- 
vithoat  liability  to  change  in  the  future,  the  tions  to  the  conclusion  that  some  difference 
mure  probable  was  it  that  such  names  would  existed  between  the  benzene  obtained   from 
stand  and  continue  to  be  used.  coal-tar  and  that  from  benzoic  acid.     He  coti- 
!lcw  SafeatasMS. — Jannay,  working  under  the  tinned  his  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  isolat- 
direction  of  Von  Meyer,  has  produced,  by  the  ing  from  coal-tar  benzene  a  peculiar  substance 
action  of  hydroxylamine  upon  various  ketones,  containing  sulphur,  which  he  calls  thiophcne. 
a  new  class  of  organic  bodies  which  he  calls  It  is  a  light,  limpid,  very  mobile  oil,  with  a 
icetoxims.     The  term  n?etoxim  is  applied  to  slight  odor  suggesting  that  of  benzene.     It  does 
a  body  containing  the  group  CN0Ii=5  com-  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.     Ii 
bined  on  buth  sides  with  carbon.     If  hydrogen  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
sitnrates  on  one  side,  a  body  is  formed  to  which  a  deep-brown  solution.    Its  derivatives  under 
Jannay  gives  the  name  aldoxim.     The  simplest  the  action  of  various  reagents  resemble  the 
toetoxim  i;*  dimethyl-acetoxim,  CH« — CN  OH  —  corresponding  derivatives  (»f  benzene,  and  their 
CH»,or  acetoxini  proper,  analogous  to  dimethyl-  constitution  is  similar,  except  that  they  are  de- 
ketone  or  acetone,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  rived  from  a  mother-substance  containing  sul- 
of  hydroxylamine  upon  acetone  in  the  cold  in  phur.     It  is  stable  toward  alkalies  and  even 
iqueoos  solution.     It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  toward  the  alkali  metals.    All  commercial  ben- 
alcohol,  and  ether,  fuses  at  59°  to  60°,  and  zene  contains  thiophene. 
boils  at  184*8°.      Petraczek   has  studied  the  Dr.  Albert  R.  Leeds  has  formed  from  the 
ildoxims  in  the  same  laboratory,  and  describes  union  of  cenanthol  with  the  aromatic  bases 
edifl-aldoxim  C«H>NO,  or  CH>  — CNOH— H,  the  oils  of  closely  related  physical  properties, 
aod  others.     They  are  formed  by  the  action  oenantholaniline,  a  reddish  mobile  oil  of  pleas- 
of  hydroxylamine  upon  the  respective  aide-  ant  ethereal  smell,  oenantholxylidine  and  obuhu- 
bydes.  tholnaphthylamine.     The  ethereal  smell  of  the 
Von  Lippmann  has  examined  the  incrusta-  latter  oil  is  very  pronounced  and  agreeable,  and 
tioQs  former]  upon  the  pans  in  which  beet-juice  resembles  the  o(Tor  of  pineapple.    The  process- 
ii  evaporated.     Besides  finding  in  them  citric,  esof  the  formation  of  these  substances  are  ac- 
tconitic,  tricarballylic,  and  malonic  acids,  he  oompanied  by  great  energy  and  a  remarkable 
bs  isolated  a  new  acid,  which  was  obtained  elevation  of  temperature.    The  compounds  are 
br  fractional  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation,  permanent,  and  can   be  sublimed  with   only 
Tike  resulting  sirup,  alter  standing  two  years,  partial  decomposition.     By  the  sublimation  of 
became  a  mass  of  needle  shaped  crystals  soluble  xylidinacrolein  was  obtained  an  oil  with  an 
b  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  having  the  unplea*«ant  smell  and  very  bitter  taste,  which 
formula    C«H«0«.     The  acid  is  tribasic,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric,  hydro- 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  oxycitric  acid  chloric,  and   other  acids.     From   the  hydro- 
<l««*rib^  by  Pawolk'ck  as  obtained  from  chlor-  chloric  salt  was  obtained   an  oil  of  reddish 
ntric  acid.  color  and  unpleasant  smell,  having  the  compo- 
Divers  and  Shimos6  have  obtained  a  new  si  tion  of  cryptidine.     This  is  the  first  attempt 
oxide  of  tellurium  by  heating  in  a  vacuum  the  to  isolate  this  member  of  the  pyridine  series, 
compound  of  sulphur  tri oxide  and  tellurium  only  its  salts  having  been  obtained  before,  and 
BDtil  it  decomposes.     It  is  a  solid  body  which,  it  is  of  further  interest  as  being  accomplished 
on  heating,  decomposes  into  tellurium  dioxide  by  a  process  of  synthesis, 
and  free  tellurium,  and  appears  to  have  neither  Bfew  PronsBes.— Dr.  A.  R.  Leeds  has  described 
•rid  nor  basic  properties.     It  is  stable  in  ordi-  an  actinic  method  for  the  determination  of 
nary  dry  air,  is  black  with  a  brown  shade,  has  organic   matter  in  potable  water,  which  he 
a^niiphitic  luster  when  pressed,  is  represented  considers  more  accurate  than  any  of  the  other 
hr  the  formula  TeO,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  is  de-  methods  in  common   use.      It  depends  upon 
romposed  by  potassium  hydrate  on  boiling,  and  the  fact  that  compounds  of  sHver  are  not  de- 
bj  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  cold,  composed  by  light  when  they  are  in  solution 
is  oxidized  readily  by  nitric  acid,  and  colors  in  water,  unless  organic  matter  is  present  in 
*alpburic  acid  red  as  it  dissolves  it,  the  solution  the  water  also ;  and  upon  the  other  fact  that 
idling  a  deposit  of  tellurons  sulphate.     The  stable  organic  bodies,  like  sugar,  starch,  gum, 
•Mne  cheniists  have  also  obtained,  by  the  action  etc.,  have  very  little  influence,  while  decompos- 
of  sulphur  trioxide  on  tellurium,  tellurium  sul-  ing  substances  precipitate  the  silver  very  rap- 
plwxide,  as  an  amorphous  solid,  of  a  beautiful  idly.     The  amount  of  silver  thrown  down  can 
red  color,  transparent  in  thin  layers,   whicli  be  readily  weighed,  and  the  relative  amounts  of 
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organic  matter  present  in  the  water  thus  deter-  end  is  closed  with  a  stopper  admitting  the  con- 
mined,  necting  tubes  to  the  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide 

While  the  method  of  testing  sugar  for  the  supplies.  After  filling  the  tube  with  the  mixed 
presence  of  starch  glucose  by  the  optical  sac-  gases  the  platinum  roll  on  either  side  of  the 
charometer  is  satisfactory,  it  can  be  applied  nitric-acid  boat  is  heated  to  low  redness,  then 
only  by  the  very  few  persons  who  have  such  an  the  boat  farthest  from  the  substance.  The 
instrument.  Mr.  P.  Casamfgor  has  described  tube  is  then  heated.  The  color  of  the  tube 
a  process  which  can  be  applied  by  using  such  between  the  two  boats  serves  as  an  indicator; 
means  as  are  at  the  command  of  every  one,  if  tbe  red  color  disappears,  the  combuttion 
and  is  effective  for  the  detection  of  adultera-  must  go  more  slowly.  The  nitric  acid  in  the 
tion  with  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated  glu-  boat  acts  as  a  reserve ;  the  hot  gases  in  pass- 
cose,  as  follows :  Take  two  beaker-glasses,  or  ing  over  it  alwavs  take  up  enough  oxygeo 
two  teacups ;  in  one  put  a  quantity  of  the  sus-  compounds  to  complete  the  oxidation  of  any 
pected  sugar,  and  in  the  other  put  about  the  nnburned  particles.  At  the  end  of  the  corn- 
same  quantity  of  a  sugar  known  to  be  refined  bustiou  the  heating  is  extended  forward  until 
sugar,  free  from  adulteration.  Add,  cautiously  all  the  nitric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
and  gradually,  a  quantity  of  water  to  each  in  the  reaction  have  distilled  over  into  tbe 
sugar  sufficient  to  make  each  equally  and  de-  flask.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  flask 
cidedly  moist,  and  stir  the  sugar  to  mix  it  well  and  the  washings  of  the  tube  are  evaporated 
and  get  it  uniformly  wet.  Then  place  both  to  dryness,  and  after  dilution  with  water  the 
cups  in  hot  water— at  any  temperature  be-  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  as  barium  sul- 
tween  50*^  and  100°  Q.    In  about  ten  minutes  phate. 

tbe  pure  sugar  will  appear  more  moist  than  0.  BOhmer  has  described  a  new  method  of 
when  cold,  while  the  other  sugar,  if  it  con-  estimating  nitric-oxide  gas  obtained  by  the  re- 
tains a  sufficient  amount  of  starch -glucose,  will  duction  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  based  on  the  fact, 
have  sunk  into  a  pasty,  sticky  mass,  analogous  which  the  author  had  shown  in  an  earlier 
to  the  fill-mass  of  sugar-refiners.  The  appli-  paper,  that  chromic  acid  ic  an  exceUent  ab- 
cation  of  heat  is  not  indispensable,  as  a  difi*er-  sorbent  for  nitric  oxide.  The  nitrate  or  nitric 
ence  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  two  sn-  acid  ia  decomposed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
gars  to  stand  several  hours  after  being  moist-  resulting  gas,  after  being  dried  by  calcium 
ened,  but  with  heat  the  effect  is  immediate,  chloride,  is  absorbed  in  a  Liebig^s  potash-bulb 
and  is  much  more  marked.  If  the  two  samples  containing  chromic  acid,  and  the  nitric  oxide 
of  sugar  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cups  after  is  determined  by  the  increase  in  weight, 
they  have  cooled  down,  the  pure  sugar  will  W.  Halberstadt  has  proposed  a  new  metho<1 
look  drier  on  becoming  cold,  while  the  adul-  for  the  separation  of  vanadic  acid  from  met* 
terated  sugar  will  continue  in  the  state  of  a  als,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  when  a 
pasty,  sticky  mass.  This  test  is  founded  on  the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  metals  is  heated  witli 
property  possessed  by  cane-sugar  of  forming  ammonium  oxalate  and  acetic  acid,  the  metals 
viscous,  uncrystallizable  compounds,  of  which  are  precipitated  as  oxalates,  while  the  acid 
molasses  is  an  example,  when  mixed  with  many  sought  for  remains  in  solution.  The  hydnn 
organic  or  inorganic  compounds,  among  which  chloric-acid  solution  of  vanadic  acid  is  evapo- 
are  anhydrous  and  hydrated  glucose.  As  long  rated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  hented  with  a 
as  a  mixture  of  cane-sugar  and  starch-glucose  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  water,  and  a 
is  sufficiently  dry,  it  mny  look  fairly  enough,  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  are  added  till  aU 
as  the  elements  which  form  molasses  are  kept  has  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  poured  into  a  beak- 
from  combining  by  want  of  water.  Hence  er  and  heated  over  a  free  flame,  while  acetic  acid 
adulterators  are  careful  to  dry  their  sugars  be-  is  added  drop  by  drop^not  too  rapidly,  for 
fore  mixing  with  glucose.  Indeed,  one  char-  then  the  precipitate  is  difficult  to  wash — until 
acteristic  of  adulterated  sugars  is,  that  they  are  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form.  After  filtering 
drier  than  refined  sugars  of  the  same  grade,  off  the  precipitate  and  washing  with  a  mixture 
which  are  known  as  coffee-sugars,  and  are  of  equal  parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  alcohol, 
always  sold  moist.  and  water,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness 

Peter  Claesson  proposes  a  new  method  for  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  is 
determining  sulphur  in  organic  substances  by  heated  slowly  to  expel  volatile  ammonium 
effecting  the  complete  oxidation  of  tiie  sub-  salts,  and  then  the  remaining  vanadium  oxide 
stance  in  a  current  of  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide  is  converted  into  vanadic  acid  by  heating  in  a 
— i.  e.,  nitrogen  tetroxide  gas.  A  combustion-  current  of  oxygen.  The  method  gives  good 
tube  somewhat  »longer  than  the  furnace  is  results  in  the  presence  of  barium,  calcium, 
drawn  out  at  one  end  and  bent  at  a  right  an-  zinc,  or  lead,  but  not  with  cobalt,  nickel,  man- 
gle. Next  to  the  bend  is  placed  a  roll  of  plat-  ganesc,  magnesium,  bismuth,  copper,  or  cad- 
inum  gauze;  beyond  this  a   boat  containing  mium. 

fuming  nitric  acid ;  beyond  which  follow  a  sec-        Mollenda    determines,    volumetrically,   the 

ond  and  a  third  roll  of  platinum  gauze,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  by  finding 

beyond  this  the  sulphur-boat  and  a  fourth  roll  the  amount  of  a  standard  solution  ctf  sodium 

of  platinum  gauze.    The  bent  end  of  the  tube  carbonate  necessary  to   neutralize    the    acid 

dips  into  water  in  a  small  fiask,  and  the  other  phosphate  of  calcium,  which  forms  the  solu- 
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•  portion  of  the  taperphosphate.  In  order  the  gas  at  a  tip  on  one  end  of  the  tahe,  while 
»  prevent  the  precipitation  of  oaloiam  car-  the  halogens  are  left  partly  free  and  partly  in 
onate  from  any  sulphate  of  calcium  that  may  comhination  with  hydrogen.  The  evaporation 
e  preaent,  the  entire  amount  of  calcium  is  is  sometimes  aided  hy  warming  the  tube  with 
trecipitated  by  sodium  oxalate,  and  the  acidity  hot  water  or  otherwise.  The  temperature  is 
>i  the  resulting  mono-sodium  phosphate  is  de-  raised  or  lowered  so  that  the  substance  may 
ermined.  If  free  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  always  be  detected  in  the  flame,  yet  not  in 
^  present  in  the  superphosphate,  sodium  car-  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  flame  luminous. 
t>onate  is  added  before  titration,  until  the  The  products  of  combustion  are  aspirated 
Ltqnid  becomes  slightly  turbid.  through  a  bent  funnel  tube  and  collected  in 
Mr.  L.  Marquardt  has  described  a  new  meth-  dilute  caustic  soda;  this  is  boiled  with  sulphur- 
od  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  fusel-  ous  acid  to  reduce  chlorates,,  etc.,  and  the  halo- 
oil  in  brandy.  The  oil  is  extracted  with  chlo-  gens  are  then  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate, 
roform,  and  the  product  is  oxidized  with  hi-  The  success  of  the  experiment  depends  upon 
ehromate  of  potash,  distilled,  and  treated  with  the  regular  volatilization  of  the  compound, 
barium  carbonate.  The  chloroform  and  the  Mr.  W.  G.  Strype,  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  has 
ezeeas  of  barium  carbonate  are  removed,  when  devised  a  method  of  purifying  the  hydrochloric 
the  baryta  and  the  barium  chloride  are  deter-  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  from 
DDioed  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  quantity  sulphuric  acid  before  admitting  it  into  the 
at  amylic  alcohol  or  fusel-oil  is  calculated  from  chlorine-stiUs,  by  which  the  difficulties  arising 
the  baryta.  in  this  manufacture  from  the  accumulation 
G.  Larsen  has  shown  that  copper  and  zinc  of  calcium  sulphate  are  to  a  large  extent  ob- 
saa  be  separated  by  one  precipitation  with  hy-  viated.  His  process  depends  upon  tlie  fact  that 
irog^i  aolphide  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  while  calcium  sulphate  is  somewhat  freely 
lo  the  hydrogen  sulphide  with  which  the  pre-  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  add,  it  is  only 
itpitate  ia  washed.  £mil  Berglnnd  finds  that  slightly  soluble  in  the  cold  acid. 
he  method  holds  eood  when  the  amount  of  Successful  experiments  have  been  made  by 
lydrochlorio  acid  added  to  the  wash- water  is  M.  J.  Garnier  at  works  near  Rouen,  France, 
tmaller  than  recommended  by  Larsen,  and  fur-  with  a  new  process  for  removing  arsenic  and 
hw,  that  zinc  is  not  precipitated  with  copper  antimony  from  copper.  It  comprises  the  em- 
f  the  amonnt  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  wash-  ployment  of  a  sole  of  chalk  and  tar,  over  which, 
rater  ia  amall.  for  each  separate  operation,  is  placed  a  false 
Spring  has  communicated  the  results  of  ex-  sole  of  limestone  and  manganese  peroxide. 
Omenta  in  producing  sulphides  by  exposing  With  the  melting  of  the  copper,  a  generation 
nrioos  metals  mixed  witii  sulphur,  both  finely  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  begins  from  the 
Knded,  to  a  pressure  of  6,500  atmospheres,  upper  sole,  which  oxidizes  the. charge.  As 
iCagndsium  after  six  pressings,  each  time  being  soon  as  the  metal  is  sufficiently  liquid,  the 
reduced  to  filings,  gave  a  gray  homogeneous  lime  and  manganese  protoxide  rise  and  dis- 
aaaa  having  a  weak  metallic  luster.  Zinc,  after  solve  the  arsenic  acid.  By  this  one  operation 
t^ree  pressings,  gave  a  sulphide  resembling  the  the  amount  of  arsenic,  according  to  M.  Gar- 
la^ral  blende ;  iron,  after  four  pressings,  gave  nier,  is  reduced  to  one-fifth.  Sabsequent  f u- 
I  blijck  which  was  hardly  touched  by  the  file,  sions  with  basic  fluxes  are  said  almost  com- 
ind  appeared  homogeneous  under  the  micro-  pletely  to  eliminate  the  arsenic, 
ieope.  Cadmium  sulphide  was  formed  easily  Dr.  Sidersky  bases  a  method  for  the  separa- 
ia  three  pressings,  in  a  yellowish-gray,  homo-  tion  of  calcium  from  strontium  on  the  state- 
gteoeoos  mass.  Bismuth  sulphide  and  antimo-  ment  that  on  adding  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and 
sy  sulphide  were  formed  in  two  pressings,  and  oxalate  of  ammonium  to  a  solution  of  stron- 
1^  aiilpbide  still  more  easily ;  copper  and  tin  tium,  the  latter  is  all  precipitated  as  sulphate ; 
fidlded  the  sulphide  in  three  pressings.  Silver  while,  if  the  mixture  is  added  to  a  calcium  salt^ 
required  from  six  to  eight  pressings  before  a  only  oxalate  is  precipitated.  If  it  is  added  to  a 
komogeneons  mass  could  be  obtained.  Alumi-  solution  containing  both  strontium  and  calcium, 
lom  and  carbon  gave  imperfect  results.  Spring  the  former  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  and  the 
has  dnwn  the  conclusion  from  his  experiments  latter  as  oxalate.  The  two  precipitates  are 
that  allotropic  states  are  only  different  con-  separated  by  the  solubility  of  the  oxalate  in 
iitioas  of  polymerization,  in  which  the  chemi-  acids. 

eal  a^rity  decreases  as  the  process  goes  on.  Otto  F.  von  der  P^ordten  has  published  a 

The  method  almost  exclusively  employed  for  new  method  for  the  estimation  of  tungstic  acid 

efilmating  the  halogens  in  organic  compounds,  by  reduction  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 

thatofCarius,  consists  in  heating  the  substance  to  tungsten  dioxide.     The  reduction  is  best 

a  a  sealed  tube  with  fuming  nitric  acid  and  effected  by  using  a  27-per-cent.  solution  ot'hy- 

dvernitrate.     R.  T.  Plimpton  and  £.£.  Graves  drochlorio  acid.    The  solution  flrst   becomes 

propose,  in  the  case  of  volatile  compounds,  a  blue,  then  a  black-green,  and  finally  a  dark 

BKihod  by  which  the  substance  is  introduced  brownish-red,  the  end  product  being  tungsten 

istoa  U-tnbe  through  which  illuminating  gas  dioxide,  which  is  determined  by  titration  with 

ud  air  are  passed,  as  in  a  Bunsen  burner.    The  potassium  permanganate.  The  method  has  the 

▼^Ue  substance  evaporates  and  bums  with  disadvantage  that  only  very  small  quantities  of 

VOL.  zxni. — 8    A 
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tangfitio  acid  can  be  used  m  the  redaction,  so  by-products.    Thus,  at  first  soda  was  the 

that  the  percentage  of  error  may  easily  become  product  of  the  Leblano  process  that  had  < 

large.  mercial  importance;  then  in  time  a  des 

ladwtrlal  Chcnlstry. — The  mannfacture  of  or-  grew  up  for  chlorine,  and  the  hydroch 

ganic  coloring-matters  from  coal-tar  haa  made  acid  formed  during  the  process  became 

enormous  progress  within  recent  years,  but  the  uable ;  next,  soda  ceased  to  be  profitablci 

activity  of  chemists  has  been  exerted  to  a  became  a  kind  of  by-product  that  continui 

much  higher  degree  in  developing  the  appli-  be  made  because  chlorine  could  not  be  n 

cation  of  the  direct  products  of  tar-distillation  without  it.    Now  Leblanc  soda,  says  Mr.  ** 

than  in  bettering  the  methods  of  obtaining  don,  gives  no  profit  at  all,  and  chlorine  i 

tiiose  products.    Several  of  the  coal-tar  hydro-  to  speak  of ;  and  both  have  come  to  be  rega. 

carbons  have  found  extensive  practical  appli-  as  secondary  products,  to  be  made  only  inci 

cations  in  the'  manufacture  of  the  azo  colors,  tally,  and  only  because  making  them  is  ei 

The  a20  compounds,  containing  the  group — N  tial  to  the  application  to  certain  ores  of  the 

=N — in  combination  with  two  aromatic  nuclei,  method  of  extracting  copper.    The difficul 

are  all  colored,  but  the  azo  hydrocarbons  them-  obtaining  a  supply  of  ammonia  commens^ 

selves  have  no  afiinity  for  animal  and  vege-  with  the  extension  of  the  demand,  whidb  iv 

table  fibers,  and  hence  can  not  be  used  as  dyes,  at  one  time  thought  would  hinder  the  8]c 

On  the  other  hand,  sucli  of  their  derivatives  as  development  of  the  ammonia  process  for 

contain  amido  or  bydroxyl  groups  are  color-  ing  soda,  has  been   removed — so  comp" 

ing  matters.    Some  of  these  have  long  been  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  i- 

known,  but,  with  the  exception  of  aniline  yel-  development  of  the  process,  the  price  o 

low  and  Bisrmarck- brown,  the  azo  compounds  monia  is  falling.    It  is  now  obtained  cone: 

were  not  made  use  of  until  1876.    Since  then,  cially  from  coke-ovens ;  and  Mr.  Willian^ 

a  great  number  of  new  ones  have  been  made,  rie  ha^  introduced  with  success  a  meth<^ 

many  of  which  have  been  patented  and  manu-  collecting  it  from  the  gases  of  blast-ftir- 

iactured  on  a  large  scale.    The  oxyazo  colors  in  which  raw  coal  is  used.    From  two  tm 

are  made  trom  a  diazo  salt  and  the  combina-  sixteen  blast-furnaces  at  the  Gartsherry 

tion  of  a  phenol  with  an  alkali  metal.    The  Works  in  Scotland,  ammonia  and  tar  are 

amidoazo  colors  are  made  on  a  large  scale  by  regularly   collected   at   the   rate  of  tw 

the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  free  amine,  or,  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  ton  o£ 

when  this  is  not  practicable,  by  the  action  of  consumed.    Thus  it  appears  to  be  possits 

a  diazo  salt  on  an  amine,     by  means  of  these  collect  and  utilize  as  ammonia  a  porti^ 

reactions  the  number  of  azo  colors  which  may  least  of  the  nitrogen  of  nearly  all  the 

be  formed  from  aromatic  compounds  contain-  burned  for  industriiQ  and  domestic  purposei 

ing  amido  and  hydroxyl  groups  is  almost  in-  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  soda-zc 

finite.     The  popularity  of  these   colors  has  shall  entirely  cease  to  use  raw  coal  as  fuel 

become  so  great  that  the  demand  for  the  hy-  shall  convert  all  his  coal  into  coke,  coUe* 

drocarbons  used  in  making  them  has  vastly  in-  for  sale  the  oil  and  ammonia  evolved  di 

creased,  and  their  price  has  risen  considerably,  the  conversion,  and  himself  using  for  hei 

while  attention  has  been  given  to  means  of  purposes  the  gases  evolved  during  the  oc 

producing  them  in  greater  abundance  and  in  operation  and  the  coke  itself.    It  is  beli 

the  state  of  purity  in  which  they  have  to  be  that  the  soda-maker  might  by  this  mo^ 

to  secure  perfect  colors.  proceeding  obtain  his  fuel  virtually  for  i 

The  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  ammonia  mg.    In  the  Leblanc  process  the  chlorli 

process  has  been  greatly  increased  within  a  few  the  salt  decomposed  is  yielded  as  hydrocl 

years  past.    Tables  of  the  relative  amounts  of  acid ;  in  the  ammonia  process  it  is  yielded 

soda  manufactured  in  different  countries  by  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  calcium  chl^ 

the  Leblanc  and  the  ammonia  processes,  pre-  Tbis  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  in 

pared  by  Mr.  Walter  Weldon,  show  that  out  land,  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  produ(^ 

of  a  total  of  708,725  tons,  representing  the  an-  excess;  but  on  the  Continent,  where  tb.' 

nual  products  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger-  mand  for  chlorine  is  greater  than  the  sea 

many,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  it  operates  against  the  Leblano  process^ 

163,225  tons  are  manufactured  by  the  ammonia  Solvay  is  accordingly  about  to  try  at  hi^ 

process  and  645,500  tons  by  the  Leblanc  pro-  monia-soda  works  in  Dombasle,  France,  m 

cess.    A  new  enterprise  has  been  begun  for  the  cess  for  obtaining  hydrochloric  acid  f ror^ 

working  of  the  Leblanc  process  in  connection  cium  chloride.     Having  concentrated  by    ' 

with  the  extraction  of  copper  and  iron  from  oration  the  mixed  solution  of  calcium  aim 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites,  in  which  the  dinra  chlorides  which  is  the  residual  pi*^ 

sulnhuric   acid    evolved  m  that  manufacture  of  the  ammonia  process,  he  mixes  it  witlm 

will  be  made  economically  available.    The  Rio  into  balls,  dries  the  balls  and  heats  th^* 

Tinto  Oompsny  is  building  factories  in  France  redness  in  a  current  of  steam,  whereby  b< 

for  the  exploitation  of  a  combined  process  in  tains  a  mixture  of  the  vapor  of  water  and 

which  copper  and  oxide  of  iron  will  be  relied  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  he  driei 

Dponasthe  products  of  chief  importance,  while  passing  through  a  very  strong  solution  of 

soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  made  as  chloride  of  calcium. 
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The  8oei^  de  Sl  Croix  it  liile  is  maim-  mg  TT  Fahr^  if  protoetod  from  the  ligbt.    AH 

UetMnof  poCadi  ipom  m  large  ecele  bj  the  products  which  are  to  be  bleached  hj  this 

trisMthjIamaie  proeea,  whidi  is  similar  in  sobstance  most  be  submitted  to  a  preparalory 

priadple  to  the  imnoaia  process  for  the  man-  treatment,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  render 

sfiKtore  of  tods.    The  latter  process  can  not  them  capable  in  ererj  part  of  being  moistened 

be  used  for  the  swnnfsftnre  of  potash,  bjr  rea-  with  the  watery  solution, 

too  of  the  too  great  solnbilitj  of  bjdro-potassic  Dr.  Max  Schaffber  and  Mr.  W.  Helbig^of  the 

carbonate  ia  eolation  of  ammonium  cnloride.  Aussig  Works,  Bohemia,  have  applied  a  pro- 

Kcsrboeate  of  potish  ia,  boweyer,  but  Terj  cess  for  reco?eriiig  sulphur  from  alkali-waste, 

tS^tlj  eoloUe  ia  chloride  of  trimethjlamine.  which,  while  it  requires  no  acid,  saTOS  the 

Bcttdes  the  nature  of  the  ammonia  employed,  whole  of  the  sulphur  originally  contained  in 

the  diemistiy  of  this  proeeas  appears  to  differ  the  wastCy  and  in  Edition  all  of  the  calcium  as 

from  that  of  the  smmonia  process  also  in  the  carbonate.    It  includes  three  operationa,  the 

fKt  that,  imtead  of  using  a  bicarbonate  as  in  first  of  which  consists  in  heating  fresh  waste 

that  proeeas,  the  sesquicarbonate,  the  highest  with  solution  of  magnesium  chlonde  in  a  closed 

earboDSte  of  trimeth^amine  that  can  be  ob-  iron  Tossd  furnished  with  a  mechanical  agi- 

taiaed  at  present  ia  a  free  state,  ia  employed,  tator,  when  two  double  decompositions  ti^e 

and  the  itactioos  are  more  complex.    The  tri-  place— calcium  sulphide  and  magnesium  chlor- 

iMthjlamiBe  process  is  limited  in  its  applies-  ide  into  calcium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulph- 

tion,  for  it  isaraiJahle  for  the  manufacture  of  ide ;  and  areaotion  of  the  last  upon  some  of  the 

potash  oolj  fitMn  potassium  chlorides  wliile  the  water  preeent  to  produce  magnesia  and  sulpbu- 

£a|^  proeeas  is  effident  either  with  that  salt  reted  hydrogen.    The  sulphureted  hydrogen  is 

or  with  tbe  sulphate.  e?olTed  in  a  coutinooos  stream  until  the  charge 

G.  ArehiiMid  desoribea  a  new    industrial  of  waste  is  completely  decomposed,  and  then 

vttimd  of  preparing  paper-pulp,  which  has  there  remains  in  the  boiler  a  solution  of  cal- 

to  ptteoted  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  cium  chloride  holding  in  suspension  an  equiva- 

c     ^ood  or  straw  is  cut  to  pieces,  macMYted  with  lent  of  magnesia.    In  the  second  operation, 

f  :|  aOk  of  fime,  transferred  to  a  digester  after  one  Uiird  of  the    sulphureted    hydrogen    is 

tvatj-foor  hours,  and  saturated  with  sulphur-  burned  into  SOi  and  steam,  and  these  products 

Mi  sekl,  with  the  simultaneoos  application  of  are  mixed  with  the  other  two  thirds  and  passed 

tpreasoreof  fi?e  atmospheres  for  one  or  two  through  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  whence 

^'xn*  Thematerialistnen  washed  with  water  is  derived  a  thin  magma,  consisting  of  solu- 

E»!    ttd  spin  treated  under  pressure  with  three  tion  of  calcium  chloride  holding  in  suspension 

pereeotcaldam  chloride  and  half  per  cent  free  sulphur.    The  third  operation  consists  in 

ilsainam  sulphate.    After  these  substances  iniecting  carbonic  dioxide  into  the  aolotion  of 

ttTe  been  waahed  out,  the  pulp  resembles  cot-  caSciam  chloride,  holding  magnesia  in  suspen- 

too  in  appearance,  and  can  be  employed  for  sion,  which  had  been  obtained  as  the  residual 

■ioofseturiag  the  finer  grades  of  paper  at  ^^  product  of  the  first  operation,  thereby  repro- 

^process requires  about  three  hours  after  the  docing  the  quantity  of  magnesium  chloride 

^'*>^nt  with  milk  of  lime.  which  had  been  bcfnio  with,  and  at  the  same 

IHoozeaa  and  Fr.Gh>ppelsroeder  have  traced  time  regenerating  all  the  calcium  carbonate 

w  scti?e  agency  in  grass-blesching,   which  which  had  been  employed  for  the  production 

°^<>nbein  ascribed  to  oione,  to  peroxide  of  of  the  black  ash,  of  which  the  waste  had  been 

^l^f^S^  The  proportion  of  this  snbstaooe  in  one  of  the  constituents.  Mr.  Alexander  Chance, 

ue  air  was  found  to  differ,  according  to  a  va-  of  Birmingham,  has  applied  a  modification  of 

ri)     p^fofcircaiiistances;  and  the  preponderating  the  third  part  of  the  process,  by  which  all  of 

^     ^^^^^  ^  ^^  production  is  belieyed  to  be  the  siUphoreted  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  first 

^^^tmoapheric  precipitations,  particularly  operation  is  burned,  and  the  resulting  sulphur- 

°^^^oit,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  it ;  ous  oxide  is  sent  into  the  vitriol  chambers,  by 

Jn  the  qoantitj  that  came  to  the  earth  within  which  the  cost  of  the  process  is  reduced  simply 

wmoQths  was  found  to  amount  to  62*9  mil-  to  the  cost  of  the  operatiou  of  reducing  the 

'^S'^'^iDesper  square  metre.  The  ordinary  pro-  magnesium  chloride. 

^^^<^  opOQ-air  and  wax-bleaching  are  at-  MM.  Benker  and  Lasne  have  introduced  a 

^^^  so  many  inconveniences  in  delays  process  for  economizing  nitrons  compounds  in 

^  ^  prodaction  of  the  effective  agent  in  a  the  manufacture  of  salphurio  acid,  which  con- 

'^'^iitrated  form  was  suggested  as  a  manifest  sists  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  peroxide  in 

f^l^J'  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  superior  the  chamber  gases  before  they  reach  the  Gay- 

|o  all  other  media  for  oxidation  in  bleaching,  Lossao  tower  into  nitrous  anhydride  (NtOt), 

I'J'^  it  can  be  used  without  inconvenience  which  forms  a  stable  compound  with  smphnrio 

I    vithoQt  any  danger  of  injuring  the  fiber,  acid.    This  is  done  by  injecting  into  the  con- 

1^7  be  concentrated  from  its  solutions  by  dait  conveying  the  exit  gases  from  the  last 

^^f^tifi  OQt,  or  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  chamber  to  the  foot  of  the  Gay-Lussao  tower, 

P^RilphDricacid,at  a  temperature  of  fi-om  a  regulated  quantity  of  sulphurous  oxide,  ao- 

99  to  6ij°  Fahr.     Diluted  solutions  of  it  are  companied  with  just  the  quantity  of  vapor  of 

^li  to  section  of  chlorine  in  effect,  and  will  water  necessary  to  form,  with  the  SOt+NOtt 

liep formonths  in  4  temperature  not  exceed-  nitro- sulphuric  acid.    Another  plan  for  acoom- 
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plishkig  the  same  object  consists  in  making  from  the  nse  of  unsuspected  water-pipes  of 

the  gases  which  have  traversed  the  ordinary  lead,  was  indaced  to  examine  the  merits  of 

Gaj-Lossac  tower  afterward  traverse  several  the  tin-lined  pipes.    A  pipe,  the  coating  of 

supplementary  towers,  supplied  with  weaker  which  was  from  -,^  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick, 

snipfanrio  acid  than  is  supplied  to  the  Gay-  to  Ijis  surprise,  gave  eviuenoe  of  contamina- 

Lossac  tower  itself.  tion  to  the  water  that  passed  through,  and 

DMMttte  Cheiilstrf. — ^F.  P.  Hall,  of  the  Mas-  the   lining  was   found   to   contain    a   large 

sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  pub-  proportion  of  lead.    A  similar  pipe  from  an- 

lisbed  in  the  *^  American  Chemical  Journal  *'  other  manufactory  revealed  the  same  impu- 

the  results  of  some  investigations  on  the  cor-  rity.    These  pipes  were  found  to  have  been 

rosion  of  fruit-cans  and  tin-foil  by  the  acids  of  made  by  pouring  tin  down  the  side  of  a  strip 

the  articles  of  food  inclosed  in  them.    Acetic,  of  lead  in  introducing  it  as  lining.    In  the 

tartaric,  and  citric  acids  dissolved  more  tin  course  of  the  process  the  tin  had  dissolved  a 

and  lead  (in  some  cases  twice  as  much)  from  considerable  quantity  of  lead.    Such  pipes  are 

sheets  of  pure  metal  than  from  alloys.    In  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  drawing  beer, 

glass-stoppered  bottles  from  which  the  air  was  and  are  in  danger  of  contaminating  the  liqnor, 

as  well  excluded  as  it  is  from  ordinary  fruit-  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which,  standing 

cans,  the  action  was  less  than  in  loosely-cov-  in  them  over  night,  is  sold  to  the  first  customer 

ered  beakers,  but  stiU   considerable.    Three  in  the  morning.    In  another  kind  of  lead  pipe, 

cans  that  had  been  emptied  were  let  stand  called  **  tinned-lead  pipe,''  the  inside  coating  is 

two  Weeks  with  acid  in  them,  at  the  end  of  made  by  filling  the  first  few  inches  of  the  lead 

which  time  the  tipning  had  been  taken  off  up  pipe,  while  still  very  hot,  with  molten  tin, 

as  far  as  the  acid  reached.    There  was  dis-  wnich  remains  molten  and  washes  the  inner 

surface  of  the  lead  tube  as  it  is  produced.  The 

Quantity  of  this  "  tin  "  increases  as  the  pipe  is 
rawn  out,  by  melting  the  lead  with  which  it 
is  in  contact  and  carrying  it  along,  and  ulti- 
mately the  lining  consists  chiefly  of  lead.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  observed  that  aerated  waters  are 
contaminated  with  lead  much  more  often  and 

Hence  a  can  once  opened  should  be  emptied  in  many  cases  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 

immediately,  as  corrosion  thereafter  takes  place  would  be  expected,  considering  the  pains  which 

very  rapidly.    Analyses  of  the  '*  bright  plate  "  is  taken  in  preparing  the  articles.    Manufao- 

of  which  cans  and  other  tinwai?e  are  made,  turers  admit  the  fact,  but  say  that  it  is  impos- 

showed  no  admixture  of  lead  in  the  tinning,  sible  to  procure  the  substances  free  from  me- 

and  no  tinware  could  be  found  made  of  **  teme  tallic  contamination  at  anything  like  reaaon- 

plate,*'  the  sort  that  is  understood  to  be  coated  able  cost. 

with  an  flJloy  of  tin  and  lead.  The  solder  of  M.  Gustave  Le  Bon  has  been  carrjriDg  on  in- 
the  cans,  however,  contains  a  large  amount  of  vestigations  upon  the  action  of  antiseptics, 
lead,  and  vegetable  acids  act  on  this  as  well  as  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  disinfectant 
on  the  pure  tin  of  the  plate.  power  of  any  antiseptic  appears  to  be  the  more 
Twelve  specimens  of  tin-foil  obtained  from  feeble  as  the  putrefaction  is  the  more  ad- 
dealers  were  analyzed.  Only  three  of  these  vanced.  If  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
were  sold  for  pure  tin,  and  they  proved  to  be  one  tenth  its  weight  of  minced  meat  be  taken 
as  represented ;  the  others,  some  of  which  as  the  normal  solution,  it  will  exhale  during 
were  called  **  composition  foil,"  gave  ft'om  60  the  first  stages  of  putrefaction  an  axtremely 
to  05  per  cent,  of  lead.  Nine  specimens  that  fetid  odor,  which,  however,  can  be  destroyed 
Jiad  been  in  use  gave  various  results.  Two  by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  antiseptic 
from  different  kinds  of  compressed  yeast  con-  At  the  end  of  about  two  months  new  bodies 
tained  no  lead,  and  a  piece  of  foil  fW>m  a  cake  with  a  special  odor  will  be  developed,  which 
of  chocolate  bought  at  a  street  stand  was  tdso  require  for  their  deptruction  quantities  of  the 
pure.  A  piece  of  embossed  foil  from  a  fancy  same  antiseptic  at  least  twice  as  great  as  at 
cake  of  chocolate  gave  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  first.  If  the  power  of  antiseptics  be  measured 
and  in  two  specimens  f^om  NeufchAtel  cheese  by  taking  as  a  means  of  comparison  their  dis- 
were  found  respectively  78*10  and  76*27  per  infectant  properties  upon  a  given  wdght  of 
cent.  '*  The  use  of  a  foil  containing  about  76  the  normal  solution  already  mentioned,  the 
per  cent,  of  lead  for  wrapping  the  so-called  most  powerful  disinfectants  will  be  shown  to 
NeufdiAtel  and  other  soft  cheese  is  certainly  be  potassium  permanganate,  chloride  of  lime, 
reprehensible.  Owing  to  the  acid  in  or  de-  sulphate  of  iron  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
veloped  in  the  cheese,  the  foil  becomes  crum-  phenol,  and  the  glyceroborates  of  sodium  and 
bly,  and  even  when  the  cheese  is  first  covered  potassium.  There  is  no  parallelism  between 
with  greased  paper,  particles  of  the  oxidized  the  disinfectant  action  of  an  antiseptic  and  its 
foil  are  very  likely  to  become  attached  to  the  action  on  microbes.  Potassium  permanganate, 
cheese  as  it  is  used."  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfect- 
Mr.  William  Thomson,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  having  ants,  exercises  no  appreciaole  action  on  mi- 
investigated  A  case  of  lead-poisoning  arising  orobes.    Alcohol,  which  checks  the  develop- 
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roent  of  mierobefl,  exerts  only  a  very  feeble  Cleve,  taking  the  mean  of  twelve  ezperi- 
£»nfeetant  action  upon  the  products  of  putre-  ments  upon  the  synthesis  of  yttrium  sulphate 
fiction.    There  is  likewise  no  parallelism  be-  with  pure  material,  proved  to  be  free  from 
tween  the  power  of  preventing  putrefaction  terbia,  has  redetermined  the  atomic  weight  of 
and  that  of  checking  it  when  it  has  begun,  yttrium  to  be  88*9±*027,  or,  if  80a  =»  80,  then 
Phenol  and  alcohol  are  excellent  preservative  Yt=89'02.    The  last  figure  suggests  a  fairly 
sgenta,  but  have  only  a  slight  action  upon  close  conformity  with  Prout's  law. 
ptitrefaction  in  progress ;  with  the  exception  Clemens  Zimmermann  has  prepared  uranium 
of  a  very  few  substances  which  are  powerful  by  reducing  a  mixture  of  potassium  or  sodium 
toxic  agents,  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  the  with  chloride  of  uranium,  by  heating  in  a  char- 
greater  nnmber  of  antiseptics,  and  notably  coal  crucible.  Thus  prepared,  its  atomic  weight 
phenol,  have  only  a  very  feeble  action  upon  has  been  calculated  to  be  240,  or  greater  than 
bacteria.    M.  Le  Bon  even  regards  phenol  as  that  of  any  other  known  metal.    Uranium  has 
<Hi8  of  the  best  liquids  which  can  be  employed  the  color  and  luster  of  silver,  but  is  harder,  and 
to  preserve  living  bacteria  for  a  long  time,  gives  out  sparks  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 
The  experiments  made  upon  cadaver  alkaloids  It  oxidizes  gradually  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
eta  not  serve  to  decide  the  question  as  to  burns  when  heated  on  platinum-foil,  and  is  dis- 
vhether  the  volatile  alkaloids  which  give  to  solved  by  nitric  acid.    Its  specific  gravity  has 
p3tre&otioii  its  odor  are  poisonous,  for  such  been  determined  at  18*7. 
experimentd  have  generally  been  made  by  in-  Analytle  dcBtatry. — The  properties  of  hydro- 
trodncing  into  the  system  putrefaction  prod-  gen  dioxide  as  an  oxidizing  agent  have  been 
sets  eontaining  bacteria,  to  which  the  effects  Found  useful  in  a  variety  of  analj^ses.    It  oxi- 
observed  may  be  attributable.    M.  Le  Bon^s  ex-  dizes  arsenious  acid  to  arsenic  acid,  and  phos- 
pcrimeots  were  made  upon  frogs  placed  in  jars,  phorous  acid  to  phosphoric  acid,  and  decom- 
tt  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  very  thin  layer  poses  hydrogen  sulphide  with  the  formation  of 
of  his  noraukl  liquid.    At  the  beginning  of  the  water  and  free  sulphur.    If,  however,  it  acts 
potrefaction  the  liquid,  although  it  emitted  a  in  ammoniacal  solution,  such  as  ammonium 
rery  f^d  odor,  swarmed  with  bacteria,  and  sulphide  or  sodium  sulphide,  the  liquid  be- 
wis  very  virulent  if  injected  under  the  skin,  comes  warm,  and  is  gradually  decolorized  wlth- 
bad  no  sppreciable  effect  upon  the  frogs ;  but  out    deposition   of   sulphur ;   but    that   sub- 
the  same  liquid,  two  months  old  and  no  longer  stance  is  instead  oxidized  to  sulphates  and  hy- 
havnig  virulent  properties,  killed  in  a  few  min-  posdphates.     With  sulphide  of  tin,  antimo- 
^es  the  animals  that  breathed  its  exhalations,  nium  and  arsenic  in  ammonium  sulphide,  the 
la  fact,  the  virulent  power  of  a  body  in  putre-  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxide  causes  oxidation 
hs^aa  and  the  toxic  power  of  the  volatile  of  the  ammonium  sulphide,  with  at  first  pre- 
eomponnds  which  it  gives  off  seem  to  be  in  an  cipitation  of  the  other  sulphides,  ending,  on  the 
iover»e  ratio  to  each  other.    The  extremely  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  reagent  and  heat- 
isinote  quantity  of  the  products  of  advanced  ing,  in  their  more  or  less  complete  transforma- 
pQtrelaction   necessary  to  kill  an  animal  by  tion  into  oxides.    The  conduct  of  hydrogen  di- 
aaiple  mixture  with  the  air  it  breathes  is  a  oxide  toward  ammonium  sulphide,  or  the  action 
(set  that  shows  these  volatile  alkaloids  to  be  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  on  ammoniacal  hy- 
eitremel  J  poisonous.  drogen  dioxide,  may  be  employed  in  qualitative 
lliaic  Wdghtai — Nilson  has  calculated  the  analysis  for  destroying  an  excess  of  those  sul- 
atonic  weight  of  thorium  from  the  sulphate,  phides,  and  in  quantitative  analysis  for  deter- 
whioh  he  obtained  from  Arendal   thorite  by  mining  amounts  of  gaseous  or  dissolved  hydro- 
■leoeMve  treatment  with  hydrochloric  and  gensulpbide,or  for  the  determination  of  sulphur 
Rlphurio  adds.    The  purified  salt  was  twice  or  metals  in  sulphides.    The  property  of  oxi- 
predpitated  with  ammonia,  and  washed  and  dizing  hydrogen  sulphide  easily  and  completely 
diaoived  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  con-  in  alkaline  solution  may  be  taken  advantage 
wted  into  an  oxalate  and  ignited.    The  snow-  of  in  the  estimation  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
Thite  oxide  was  converted  into  sulphate,  and  iodine  in  liauids  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
thb  was  allowed  to  crystallize  by  the  sponta-  Metallic  sulphides  which  are  oxidized  directly 
■eow evaporation  of  its  solution.  Large,  trans-  by  hydrogen  dioxide  may  be  estimated  by  the 
prat,  Imlliant  crystals  were  thus  obtained,  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  solu- 
vbieh  were  permanent  in  the  air  and  had  the  tion.    Such  metals  are  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc, 
empofliticm  Th(804)«(HtO).    For  the  estima-  copper,  and  cobalt.    The  estimation  of  metals 
tna  of   the  atomic  weight  a  weighed  quan-  by  this  means  is  capable  of  more  extended  ap- 
%  of  the  pnlverized  salt  was  heated  to  expel  plication  than  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  siU- 
iti  eryatal  water,  again  weighed,   and  then  phide.     Pure  metallic  sulphides  are  seldom 
i^aai  heated  to  a  full  white  heat.    The  snl^  obtained  in  analysis,  but  more  frequently  mix- 
?bvie  oxide  was  entirely  expelled,  leaving  the  tures  with  free  sulphur.    The  amount  of  free 
gve  thcMinm  oxide,  which  was  again  weighed,  sulphur  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
FrmB  the  data  thus  obtained  the  atomic  weight  gen  sulphide  liberated  by  an  acid,  and  hence 
VM  oiloiilated.     Assuming  the  quadrivalence  the  advantage  of  determining  the  latter.    It  is 
of  thoriom,  the  means  of  two  series  of  obser-  absorbed  in  a  peculiar  apparatus,  described  by 
ntioBs  are,  respectively,  232*48  and  282*87.  the  authors.    Foremost  among  the  metals  that 
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maj  be  conyenientlj  detennined  in  this  way,  alcohol  and  exposed  to  the  air,  levnloee  is  deli- 
are  aDtimony,  tin,  oadminm,  and  iron.  qneacent,  bnt  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  very 

A  question  has  arisen  in  the  examination  of  slightly  hygroscopic.  It  fuses  at  about  95%  and 
the  various  procetises  for  the  analysis  of  water,  at  100''  loses  water  gradually,  yielding  ether 
whether  a  loss  of  volatile  organic  matter  may  deriyatives.  Its  rotary  power  yaries  very  rap- 
not  occur  during  the  evaporation  and  boiling  idly  with  the  temperature,  and  varies  in  a  still 
which  are  necessary,  particularly  in  the  ammo-  greater  degree  with  the  dilution  of  the  solu- 
nia  process.    Mr.  Charles  W.  Marsh  has  made  (ion. 

experiments  to  determine  this  question,  to  which        Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  of  the  United  States 

attention  was  more  strongly  directed,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a  series 

investigations  were  going  on,  by  the  observa-  of  analyses  of  grasses  of  the  United  States,  for 

tion  by  Prof.  Ira  Remsen  of  such  a  loss  in  his  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relations  of  ciil- 

analysis  of  the  Farm-pond  water  of  Boston,  tivated  and  wild  grasses  to  each  other,  and  the 

Outof  twenty- six  analyses  which  he  performed  variations  in  composition  which  one  species 

for  this  purpose  by  the  Wanklyn  process,  the  may  present  when  grown  on  different  soils  and 

sum  of  the  free  and  the  albuminoid  ammonias  in  different  climates.     His  analyses  embraced 

was  equal  to  the  *^  total  ammonia ''  in  only  77  of  wild  grasses,  21  of  grasses  from  one  farm 

four.    In  one  of  the  four  the  sum  apparently  in  Pennsylvania,  19  of  grasses  from  the  grooods 

exceeded  the  '^  total,"   betraying  probably   a  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  6  of 

slight  error  in  the  estimation.    These  results  orchard-grass  tFom  various  localities.    Against 

prove  that  something  in  the  water  escapes  con-  the  results  he  has  placed,  for  comparison,  the 

version  into  ammonia.    To  determine  whetlier  averages  of  those  obtained  by  Wolff  from  the 

*  this  was  something  that  escaped  condensation,  analyses  of  German  grasses.      The  analyses 

or  something  that  would  be  found  in  the  dis-  plainly  show  that  all  our  American  grasses 

tillate,  ten  other  analyses  were  made,  the  dis-  are  strikingly  different  in  composition  from 

tillates  of  which  were  redistilled  with  perman-  similar  German  varieties,  chiefly  in  that  the 

ganate  and  nesslerized.     It  appeared  in  eight  content  of  nitrogen  is  smaller,  and  the  amount 

of  the  last  analyses  that  the  excess  of  ammonia  of  fiber  is  diminished,  while  the  amount  of 

obtained  where  the  whole  of  the  water  was  nitrogen  free  extract  is  larger,  and  the  fat  is 

distilled  with  the  permanganate  directly,  over  slightly  increased.    The  nutritive  range  in  the 

the  sum  of  the   free  and  albuminoid  ammo-  American  grasses  is,  then,  much  wider  than 

nia  as  usually  obtained,  was  due  to  some  vola-  in  the  German   grasses.      In  the  American 

tile,  condensible,  nitrogenous  compound,  from  grasses  the  wild  varieties  are  of  much  less  no- 

which  as  much  ammonia  could  be  obtained  by  tritive  value  than  the  cultivated  sorts.    The 

the  action  of  boiling  permanganate  after  its  average  composition  of  orchard-grass  is  not 

distillation  from  the  original  water  as  before,  equal  to  that  of  the  better-cultivated  grasses, 

A  modification  of  the  usual  ammonia  process  and  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  improved  as  the 

is  suggested  by  these  experiments.  cultivation  is  higher — a  fact  shown  by  the 

MM.  £d.  Heckel  and  Fr.   Schlagdenhauffen  superior  quality  of  the  grasses  grown  in  the 

have  made  analyses  of  the  kola-nut  (6Y^(;i/2arta  highly-fertilized  grounds  of  the  department 

acuminata^  and  found  that  it  is  richer  in  cafe-  The  tables  of  the  analyses  also  show  that  the 

ine  than  the  most  esteemed  coffees,  and  that  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  non-albuminoid  form 

this  base  is  all  included  in  a  free  state,  and  is  larger  in  the  wild  grasses  than  in  the  colti- 

not  combined,  as  in  coffee,  with  an  organic  vated  varieties,  and  that  it  varies  somewhat 

acid ;  that  it  contidns  a  very  appreciable  quan-  inversely  as  the  quality  of  the  grass.    In  the 

tity  of  theobromine,  which  operates  to  augment  analysis  of  a  single  species  (orchard -grass),  from 

the  action  of  the  cafeino ;  that  a  notable  quan-  different  localities,  it  appeared  that  the  amount 

tity  of  glucose,  of  which  cacao  exhibits  no  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  does  not  increase 

trace,  is  present ;  that  the  quantity  of  amidon  with  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen 

is  triple  what  it  is  in  the  seeds  of  theobroma ;  in  the  grass,  for  the  poorer  species  had  more 

that  fatty  matter  is  much  less  abundant  than  than  twice  as  much,  relatively  to  the  total  nitro- 

in  cacao ;  and  that  a  specific  tannin  and  a  red  gen,  as  the  more  cultivated  ones;  and  the  varia- 

coloring-matter  are  present.  tions  in  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  do  not 

The  difficulties  which   have   hitherto  pre-  show  any  regularity  dependent  on  climate  and 

vented  the  isolation  of  levulose  in  a  satisfac-  surroundings.    Analyses  of  meadow  fox-tail  at 

tory  state  of  purity  have  been  overcome  by  four  stages  of  growth  showed  that  the  total 

Messrs.  Jungfleisch  and  Lefranc,  who  have  nitrogen  diminishes  regularly  from  early  to  hite 

succeeded  in  preparing  the  pure  substance  in  stages ;  that  the  albumen  diminishes  nearly  in 

crystalline  form,  and  have  studied  its  proper-  the  same  way,  bnt  remains  constant  for  quite 

ties.   Thus  crystallized,  it  consists  of  fine,  color-  a  long  period  at  the  time  of  blooming ;  and  that 

less,  silky  needles,  which  sometimes  attain  the  the    non-albuminoid  nitrogenous   substances, 

length  of  ten  millimetres,  and  usually  radiate  while  decreasing  rapidly  from  the  first  stage 

from  a  central  point,  forming  spherical  groups,  at  which  the  grass  was  collected,  to  nothing  at 

When  freed  from  mother- liquor  and  dried  over  full  bloom,  increase  again  slightly  after  bloom, 

sulphuric  acid,  their  composition  is  represented  The  fiber  increases  toward  maturity,  while  the 

by  the  formula  C«HitO«.  When  moistened  with  fat  decreases.    The  substances  making  up  the 
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iitrogen  extract'*   yarj  less  regalarlj.  peptones  are  notliing  bnt  albamioates  which 

appear  in  larger  amount  in  the  yonng  differ  from  ordinary  albnmen  by  containing  a 

lian  in  the  other  stages.    The  same  is  diminished  content  of  inorganic  salts  and  a 

te  with  the  organic  acids.  somewhat  different  molecular  formation,  but 

•I  ITwiitrTi — Accompanying  the  forma-  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  his  view  are 

f  nitrogenous  tissue  in  the  vegetable  controverted  by  Maly  and  Berth,  who  found 

»n,  occurs  a  corresponding  increase  of  no  evidences  of  a  materially  diminished  quan- 

loric  acid,  and  in  the  excretory  prodacts  tity  of  salts ;  and  Aronson  has  shown  that  the 

animal  kingdom  a  definite  quantity  of  uncoagulability  of  the  peptones— their  most 

m  has  been  found  to  be  accompanied  by  striking  feature — is  wholly  independent  of  in- 

ive  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.    Again,  organic  salts.   Berth  concludes  that  the  analyti- 

less  nitrogen  is  excreted  than  is  taken  in  cal  data  give  no  idea  of  the  actual  alterations 

»d,  less  phosphoric  acid  is  also  passed  off,  which  albumen  undergoes  in  its  transforma- 

om  these  data  Kofisel  hss  inferred  the  tion  into  peptones,  and  thinks  it  possible  that 

ice  of  a  compound  of  albuminous  matter  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  takes  place ;  bnt 

hosphoric  acid.    The  nucleins  approach  he  has  few  supporters.    Henninger  believes, 

t  to  such  a  composition.     Kossel  has  re-  after   a  long  investigation,  with  Wurz    and 

undertaken  a  quantitative  determination  Uoppe>Seyler,  that  the  formation  of  peptones 

iein  by  estimating  the  nuclein-phosphoric  is  due  to  a  process  of  hydration.     Ue  has  also 

attempted  to  produce  albumen  again  from  his 
percentages  of  acid  found  in  various  tis-  peptones  by  a  process  of  dehydration,  and  lias 
e  always  largest  in  the  case  of  organs  succeeded  in  forming  syntonin,  the  next  modi- 
ling  most  cell-nuclei ;  thus,  in  the  spleen  fication  of  albumen.  This  result  has  been  con- 
ox  was  found  *636  per  cent,  of  nuciein-  firmed  by  Bofifmeister,  who  has,  by  dehydrating 
loric  acid,  in  the  liver  *390  per  cent.,  and  fi brine-peptone  and  dissolving  the  product  in 
pancreas  *680  per  cent,  while  in  ox-mus-  cold  water,  obtained  a  flocculent  residue  show- 
I  found  only  '092  per  cent,  and  in  human  ing  all  the  reactions  of  albumen.  Maly  holds 
merely  a  trace.  It  has  been  saggested  that  there  is  only  one  principal  product  of  di- 
ie  amount  of  nndein  might  be  deter-  gestion.  one  peptone,  which  differs  but  slightly 
from  the  quantity  of  its  decomposition  from  the  mother- substance  in  composition. 
its,  viz.,  guanine,  xanthine,  and  hypo-  Kossel  inclines  to  the  belief  that  more  than 
ne,  but  Kossel  has  found  that  the  quan-  one  peptone  can  originate  from  a  single  albu- 

hypoxanthine,  though  in  proportion  to  men,  and  that  these  bodies  which  we  now  term 

antity  of  nuciein  in  some  organs,  bears  peptones  do  not  actually  possess  a  chemical  in- 

h  relation  in  the  muscles ;  thus  the  mus-  dividuality.    As  regards  the  nature  of  peptone, 

the  fowl  yields  much  hypoxanthine,  bnt  whether  it  is  an  acid  or  a  base,  the  preponder- 

rery  small  content  of  nuciein.    Be  also  ance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  its  being  an 

out  that  the  organs  especially  engaged  acid,  while  it  is  capable  of  acting  both  as  an 

nutritive  and  regenerative  processes  of  acid  and  as  a  base.    Benninger  regards  the 

dy  contain  far  more  phosphoric  acid  in  peptones  as  feeble  amido  acids,  and,  as  snch, 

nn  of  nuciein  than  the  locomotor  appa-  capable  of  acting  either  as  acids  or  bases.    The 

Two  so-called  nucleins,  those  from  cow's  combination  of  peptones  with  acids  is  formed 

ind  the  yolk  of  egg,  which  do  not  come  directly  whenever  sn  acid  is  added  to  a  solu- 

ell-nuclei,  differ  from  those  found  in  liv-  tion  of  peptone,  and  the  compound  is  a  salt  of 

sue  in  yielding  no  xanthine,  hypoxan-  the   peptone  corresponding  to  the  acid  em- 

or  guanine.  ployed.     Peptones  also  combine  witli  salts, 

exact  chemical  nature  of  the  peptones  forming  a  very  loose  union. 

en  moch  discussed,  and  no  agreement  of  R.  B.  Chittenden  has  given  an  account  of  an 

n  has  been  reached  upon  it.    In  fact,  the  examination  for  arsenic  of  a  human  body  dis* 

OU8  results  recorded  are  so  strikingly  at  interred  for  the  purpose  nearly  six  months  after 

ce  with  each  other  that  the  theories  on  the  burial,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount 

t  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  very  much  of  poison  in  the  whole  body,  and  at  the  same 

ed.    These  differences  may  be  partly  ac-  time  to  glean  all  possible  facts  relative  to  its 

id  for  by  reference  to  the  great  diversity  distribution.    The  analysis  was  performed  by 

litions  under  which  the  experiments  have  oxidizing  a  weighed  amount  of  the  sampled  or- 

onducted.  According  to  Berth's  analysis,  ganic  matter  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 

is  bnt  little  difference  between  albumen  at  elevated  temperatures,   and  ultimately  ob- 

'b  formula)  and  the  peptone  formed  from  taining  the  arsenic   and  weighing  it  in  the 

rom  a  great  number  of  analyses  of  pep-  metallic  state,  the  results  being  verified  when 

prepared  by  fractional  precipitation  with  possible    by  duplicate    analyses.     From    the 

I  and  ether.  Berth  has  drawn  conclu-  amount  of  arsenic  found  in  the  portion  exam* 

D  favor  of  the  individuality  of  the  pep-  ined,  the  content  of  the  entire  organ  or  por- 

and  infers  that  there  is  no  ground  for  tion  of  tissue  was  calculated.    By  this  method, 

in  the  theory  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  internal  organs   were  found  to  contain 

1  doaely-related  bodies.     Adamkiewicz  1*1694  grain  of  arsenious  oxide,  and  the  rest 

ides  from  his  studies  that  chemically  the  of  the  body  1*9498,  midcing  a  total  of  3*1192 
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grains  for  the  whole  hody.  A  striking  f eatnre  solved  gas  into  the  tissnes  of  the  individoal  or- 
of  the  results  was  the  irregular  distribution  of  gans ;  and  that  in  this  waj  each  individusl 
the  arsenic  in  the  muscular  tissue,  which  va-  organ  breathes  independently  at  the  expense 
ried  from  nothing  in  the  bone  up  to  a  quarter  of  the  free  oxygen.  Thus,  not  only  do  organ- 
of  a  grain  per  pound  in  the  muscle  of  the  isms  as  a  whole  have  the  power  to  make  oxy- 
l»ack,  whereas,  in  cases  of  chronic  poisoning,  or  gen  active,  but  each  of  their  organs,  indeed 
where  arsenic  is  habitually  used,  the  distribu-  each  individual  cell ;  or,  rather,  they  oontaio 
tion  is  generally  quite  regular.  The  irregu-  substances  which  have  the  power.  Hence  the 
larity  is  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  arsenic  problem  of  active  oxygen  is  in  the  highest  de- 
having  heen  taken  but  a  short  time  before  gree  important,  as  well  for  physiology  as  for 
death,  particularly  as  the  larger  proportions  of  chemistry. 

poison  m  the  muscular  tissue  w^re  observed  in  CMUtaMj  9i  the  iatut  aT  CirbtBk  Add  k  tt« 
the  parts  nearer  to  the  great  vessels  and  or-  Air. — Very  careful  determinations  of  the  proper- 
gans.  It  is  usual  in  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  tion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  at  dif- 
to  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  poison  ferent  places  have  been  made  by  M.  J.  Reiset, 
in  the  kidneys.  In  the  present  case  only  a  with  a  particular  view  to  answering  the  ques- 
small  proportion  was  found  there,  while  the  tions :  For  a  given  place  is  there  more  or  less 
tongue  and  throat  contained  nearly  three  times  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  on  a  clear  day  than  on 
as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  contained  a  cloudy  day?  Is  there  a  difference  in  thepro- 
in  (he  entire  left  arm.  It  has  been  asserted  portion  between  day  and  night,  or  between  win- 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  arsenic  in  the  ter  and  summer?  Is  there  more  or  less  car- 
brfun  is  an  index  as  to  whether  the  poison  was  bonic  acid  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  than  at 
introduced  into  the  body  before  or  after  death,  the  top  f  Is  there  more  or  less  in  the  air  near 
The  finding  of  arsenic  in  the  br&in  may  be  re-  the  sea  than  in  the  inland  country  ?  etc.  His 
garded  as  proof  that  its  introduction  was  not  tests  were  made  by  the  precipitation  of  car* 
pMt  mortem^  but  its  absence  can  not  be  held  to  bonate  of  baryta  by  passmg  a  known  volume 
prove 'the  contrary.  The  amount  of  arsenic  of  air  through  a  solution  of  baryta.  His  investi- 
found  in  the  brain  in  the  present  case  can  be  gations  have  led  to  the  conclusions  that  the 
regarded  only  as  indicating  that  it  was  taken  maxima  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
in  a  form  readily  soluble  and  diffusible.  always  correspond  to  cloudy,  foggy,  or  mistj 
Fittlve  aid  Acttre  (taLygea* — Moritz  Tranbe  weather;  that  air  collected  in  the  night  con- 
has  published  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  tains  more  carbonic  acid  than  that  collected 
under  which  oxygen  experiences  the  remark-  during  the  day,  and  that  the  minima  of  the 
able  change  of  passing  from  the  ordinary  pas-  acid  correspond  to  days  of  fine  weather,  with 
sive  to  the  active  condition.  Considering  the  bright  sunlight  and  absence  of  clouds.  Investi- 
formation  of  hydrogen  dioxide  under  the  infiu-  gations  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  vegetation  on 
ence  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  metals  in  the  the  proportion  were  made  difiScult  by  the 
presence  of  water  and  air,  he  concludes,  from  rapid  difdision  of  the  gas  in  the  air,  and  the 
such  experiments  as  he  has  made,  that  the  variations  were  hardly  appreciable.  They  in- 
process  IS  not  one  of  the  oxidation  of  water,  dicated,  however,  a  diminution  of  the  propor- 
bnt  a  reduction  process,  in  which  the  dioxide  tion  over  growing  fields.  The  presence  of  a 
is  probably  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  flock  of  three  hundred  sheep  near  the  ap- 
directly  to  oxygen.  Oxygen,  at  the  ordinary  paratus  on  a  certain  day  of  fine  weather, 
temperature,  is  characterized  by  great  passivi-  caused  a  notable  increase  in  the  proportion 
ty,  but  in  the  animal  body  it  becomes  active,  of  the  acid.  A  number  of  analyses  were  made 
and  has  the  power  of  effecting  oxidations  at  near  the  Pare  Monceau  in  Paris.  During  the 
temperatures  below  40**  0.  (104®  F.),  which  it  month  of  May,  when  fires  began  to  be  exUn- 
oan  otherwise  effect  only  at  a  red  heat.  Re-  gnished,  the  mean  was  found  to  be  80*67  per 
garded  from  this  stand-point,  the  adult  animal,  100,000  of  air.  The  maximum,  85*16,  was 
which  neither  loses  nor  gains  in  weight,  plays  obtained  on  the  27th  of  January,  1870,  dur- 
the  part  of  a  catalytic  body,  which,  without  ing  the  period  of  most  active  combustion ;  the 
suffering  material  change  in  composition,  causes  minimum,  29*13,  was  obtained  May  81,  1875. 
at  low  temperatures,  by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  The  normal  variations  in  proportion  are  gen- 
the  air,  the  almost  complete  combustion  of  erally  between  28  and  80  per  100,000  of  air, 
enormous  quantities  of  food.  Plants  also,  or,  and  are  more  sudden  and  more  numerous  dnr- 
in  general,  all  organisms  down  to  and  includ-  ing  the  summer.  Determinations  made  by 
ing  bacteria  and  fungi,  possess  the  same  prop-  MM.  Muntz  and  £.  Aubin,  in  the  city  of  Paris 
erty,  thouerh  to  a  much  less  extent;  and  there  and  in  the  open  country  near  Vincennes, 
does  not  exist  an  organism  which  is  indifferent  gave  results  substantially  agreeing  with  those 
toward  oxygen.  Herr  Traube  further  assumes  of  M.  Reiset,  and  indicate  that  carbonic  acid 
that  he  has  pointed  out,  '*  with  conclusive  rea-  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  lower 
sons,**  that  the  real  hearth  of  the  respiratory  strata  of  tJie  atmosphere,  while  variations  in 
processes  in  animals  is  not  the  blood,  but  the  the  proportion  occur  only  between  very  nar- 
tissuesof  the  body,  above  all,  the  muscles;  that  row  limits,  and  are  due  to  local  influences, 
the  oxygen  taken  up  in  the  lungs  is  set  free  in  MM.  Muntz  and  Aubin  also  applied  their  analy- 
tlie  capillaries  of  the  body,  and  enters  as  dia-  ses  to  the  upper  strata,  fixing  their  station 
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imxnit  of  tbe  Pio  da  Midi  in  the  Pyre-  discovered  henceforward  on  the  territory  an- 

22  feet  above  the  sea.    Notwithstand-  nexed  shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  Ohili. 

daring  the  coarse  of  the  experimeats  Beyond  this,  Chili  is  not  responsible  for  any 

5tion  of  the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  Peruvian  indebtedness. 

ere  varied  frequently,  the  proportion  4.  As  regards  the  island  of  Lohos,  Ohili  is 

nd  to  he  constant,  and  to  give  as  the  to  continue  administering  the  same  until  tlie 

'  a  Urge  number  of  observations  2 '86  expiration  of  the  contract  having  reference  to 

f  volume  of  carbonic  acid  to  10,000  the  sale  of  1,000,000  tons  of  guano.    The  island 

air.  shall  then  revert  to  Peru.    Finally,  Chili  en- 

F«ni  tf  Phtq^htnu. — ^Messrs.  Ira  Rem-  gages  to  cede  to  Pern,  upon  ratification  of  this 

£.  H.  Eeifer,  by  distilling  phosphorus  treaty  of  peace,  the  50  per  cent,  due  the  latter 

tmoaphere  of  purified  hydrogen  and  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Lobos  island 

ing  the  vapor  on  cold  water,  obtained  guano-sales.    I'he  treaty  to  be  ratified,  and  the 

phosphorus,  differing  very  greatly  in  exchange  of  ratifications  to  be  effected  at  Lima 

nee  from  ordinary  phosphorus,  which  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  ft'om  date. 

on  the  water  in  a  snow-white  layer  Till  then  Chili  is  authorized  to  maintain  in 

quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  Peru  an  army  of  occupation,  toward  the  main- 
was  changed  to  ordinary  phosphorus  tanance  of  which  Peru  engages  to  pay  the 
lily,  as  by  putting  it  into  warm  water,  general-in-chief  $300,000  silver  coin  monthly, 
lite  phosphorus  thus  obtained  is  light  A  cable  message,  dated  Lima,  Jan.  8,  1884, 
Stic    If  placed  on  a  piece  of  bibulous  stated  that  this  monthly  indenmity  would  be 

0  that  the  water  is  aosorbed  from  it,  considerably  modified  in  view  of  the  financial 
off  dense  white  fumes  and  melts,  but  condition  of  Peru, 

)t  take  fire,  and  is  then   nothing  but  A  cable  dispatch,  dated  Dec.  11,  1883,  an- 

r  phosphorus.    It  dissolves  readily  in  nounced  that  the  Bolivian  commissioners  had 

bisulphide,  and  melts  at  exactly  the  arrived  at  Santiago,  ChUi,  and  that  forty-eight 

int  as  ordinary  phosphorus,  when  it  is  hoars  after  their  presentation  a  treaty  of  peace 

med  into  it.     It  thus  seems  to  bear  was  signed  between  Chili  and  Bolivia.    A  brief 

le  relation  to  ordinary  phosphorus  as  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  in  1883, 

of  sulphur  to  roll-brimstone.    It  is  also  and  its  close,  will  be  found  under  Bolivia. 

»3  susceptible  to  the  infiuence  of  light  On  Jan.  1, 1882,  the  population  of  Chili  was 

binary  phosphorus.    B5ttger  describes  estimated  at  2,223,434;  a  year  later,  at  2,289,,1 80. 

white  phosphorus,  which,  however.  The  capitals  of  the  provinces  were  counted  in ' 

to  be  quite  different  from  this.  1882,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  set  against 

(EepiVHca  4e  CIdle).   The  area  of  por-  each  is  as  follows:   Santiago,  190,000;  Val- 

Patagonia  and  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  paraiso,   95,000;   Taloa,   19,000;   Ooncepcion, 

1  by  the  treaty  made  between  Chili  and  19,000;  Chillora,  16,000;  Cauqu^nes,  18,000; 
entine  Republic,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  on  Serena,  18,000 ;  Copiap6,  12,000 ;  San  Felipe, 
,  1881,  is  estimated  at  215,725  square  11,500;  Curico,  11,000;  Linares,  8,000;  An< 
res,  which  would  increase  the  area  of  geles,  8,000 ;  Lebn,  7,000 ;  Ancud,  6,000 ;  Val- 

537,187  kilometres,  without  counting  divia,   6,000;    Angal,   5,000;    Puerto  Montt, 

vince  of  Tarapacd,  ceded  to  Chili  by  4,000 ;  and  Punta  Arenas,  1,000. 

the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  Ancon,  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 

)ct.  20,  1883,  and  containing  the  ensu-  Domingo  Santa-Maria,  inaugurated  Sept.  18, 

ilations :  1881,  for  the  usual  term  of  five  years, 

ru  cedes  to  Chili,  forever  and  unoon-  The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following 

ly,  the  department  of  Tarapacd  to  the  ministers:  Interior,  Sefior  J.  M.  Balmaceda,  in 

la  de  Camarones.  office  since  April  12,  1882;   Foreign  Affairs 

e  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica  will,  and  Colonization,   Sefior  L.   Aldunate,   since 

3nn  of  ten  years,  remain  subiect  to  April  12,  1882;  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and 

authority.     At  the  close  of  this  term  Instruction,  Sefior  J.  E.  Vergara,  since  Sept. 

i  of  the  people  is  to  be  taken  in  those  18,  1881 ;  Finance,  Sefior  P.  L.  Cuadra,  since 

a,  and  direct  suffrage  to  decide  whether  April  12,  1882 ;  War  and  Navy,  Sefior  0.  Cas- 

e  are  to  return  to  Peru  or  remain  Chili-  tellon,  since  Sept.  18,  1881. 

either  case,  the  country  to  which  they  The  Chilian  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 

mceforth  be  definitively  annexeil  en-  ister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  is 

y  pay  to  the  other  an  indemnity  of  Don  Joaqnin  Godoy,  accredited  June  23, 1882 ; 

.000.  the  Chilian  consul  at  New  York  is  Sefior  D. 

lili  solemnly  engages  to  carry  out  all  de  Castro. 

ises  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  guano  The  United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

rate-of-soda  trade,  and  to  pay  over  to  minister  at  Santiago  is  Dr.  C.  Logan,  accredited 

iitors  of  Peru  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  in  1882;  the  United  States  consul  at  Valparaiso 

s  accruing  to  the  Chilian  exchequer  out  is  Mr.  Lucius  P.  Foote. 

working  of  these  two  products,  until  Arajt — Don  Benjamin  Vicufia  Maokenna  in- 

he  indebtedness  is  canceled  or  the  de-  troduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  creating  one  gen- 

f  said  products  are  exhausted.    Those  eral  of  division  and  two  brigadier-generals,  for 
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the  reason  that,  prior  to  the  war,  on  Sept  12,  As  nearly  all  the  foreign  loans  have  been 

1878,  the  force  of  the  army  did  not  exceed  contracted  for  railroad  purposes,  the  minister 

8,122  men,  that  daring  the  war  the  army  of  appends  to  liis  report  a  statement  of  the  actoal 

ocoapation  alone  counted  25,000,  and  that  diir-  value  of  the  Government  railroads  on  Deo.  31, 

ing  the  summer  of  1883  the  Chilian  army  still  1882 : 

numbered  17,408  men,  while  the  number  of    Une  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago in^TMW 

generals  was  the  same  as  in  1878  and  in  1854,      ;;      ;;    Santiago  to  Cario6 i^b?i 

when  the  army  counted  only  8,000  men.    The  a      u    chuSi  to xlSliiiiiii:::: ::.::::::::      iv^ 


regular  army  comprised,  in  1882,  9  generals, 

19  colonels,  77  lieutenant  colon  els,  114m^ors,         '^**'*^ $4o,iti,846 

198  captains,  and  562  lieutenants,  together  979  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  appointed  a 

oflScers ;  ten  battalions  (9,040  men),  three  regi-  committee  of  investigation  to  report  on  exist- 

ments  (1,500  men)  horse,  and  two  regiments  ing  mining  laws,  and  a  revision  of  the  same. 

(2,214  men)  artillery ;  total  strength  of  army,  The  committee  is  to  give  its  opinion  on  the 

12,921.     The  National  Guard  counts  81,113  ensuing  queries:    Whether  it  is  advisable  to 

men  enlisted,  17,912  of  whom  perform  service,  create  a  national   mining  bureau ;  if  so,  the 

Nary*— The  navy,  in  1883,  embraced  two  committee  is  to  suggest  what  sphere  of  action 
iron-clad  frigates,  one  monitor,  two  corvettes,  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  where  it  should 
two  gunboats,  and  two  cruisers,  carrying,  to-  have  its  seat ;  whether  tlie  export  duty  on 
gether,  58  guns,  having  a  joint  tonnage  of  mineral  products  should  be  modified,  and  to 
10,611,  and  3,260  horse-power — the  whole  what  extent  the  import  duty  on  mining  mate- 
equipped  by  1,728  sailors.  rial  and  sheet  iron,  examining  at  the  same  time 

The  navy  furthermore  comprises  two  steam-  to  what  extent  the  public  revenue  would  be 

ers,  one  transport,  five  pontoons,  five  small  affected  by  such  changes ;  what  new  privileges 

steamers,  and  eleven  torpedo-boats.  may  be  safely  extended  to  mining  industry  so 

Navy  oflScers:  One  vice-admiral,  four  coun-  as  to  foster  its  development;  to  what  extent 

ter-admirals,  eleven  captains  of  sliips-of-the-  transportation  should  be  increased  and  per- 

line,  fourteen  captains  of  frigates,  twenty-two  fected  between  the  mines  and  the  coast.     Fi- 

of  corvettes,  forty  lieutenants,  and  forty-two  nally,  the  committee  is  ordered  to  procure  com- 

enrolled  cadets.  plete  statistics  bearing  on  every  branch  of  roin- 

FbuuuM. — The  President,  in  his  annual  mes-  ing  industry  in  all  its  details.    The  minister 

sage,  remarked  with  reference  to  the  deprecia-  feels  confident  that  great  results  will  be  reached 

tion  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Chili,  if  this  important  branch  of  the  public  wealth 

and  the  low  ruling  of  it  as  compared  with  the  receives  the  attention  it  deserves  at  the  handt* 

exchange  on  Europe,   that  this  unfavorable  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Chili,  and 

feature  ranst  be  due  in  part  to  the  general  for  this  purpose  the  bureau  is  proposed  to  be 

trade  relations  between  Chili  and  foreign  coun*  created. 

tries,  the  outstanding  amount  of  paper  money  Another  committee  has  been  appointed  to 

being  comparatively  small.  lay  down  the  basis  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff^ 

The  latest  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  members   of  the  committee  being  mer- 

renders  an  account  of  the  actual  workings  of  chants  of  leading  nationalities, 

the  Treasury  in  1882.    According  to  this  docu-  NatlMUd  UglslatlM* — A  bill  was  passed  to  seen- 

ment,  the  ordinary  revenue  reached  the  aggre-  larize  the  cemeteries,  which  caused  a  ereat  deal 

gate  of  $40,107,209,  being  an  increase  of  $8,-  of  commotion  among  orthodox  Catholics,  espe- 

672,488  over  that  of  1881.    The  extraordinary  cially  the  female  portion  thereof,  and  at  Sanli- 

revenue  amounted  to  $1,849,825,  thus  increas-  ago  the  ladies  personally  petitioned  the  Presi- 

ing  the  income  of  the  nation  in  1882  to  $41,-  dent  en  maste  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  threat- 

957,035.    As,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  ened  faith  while  the  bill  was  under  debate, 

and  extraordinary  expenditure  did  not  exceed  Other  bills  elicited  almost  as  much  interest 

$41,620,137,  there  was  an  excess  of  receipts  of  among  the  public  at  large,  among  them  one 

$306,897.    llie  budget  for  1884  estimates  the  reforming  public  instruction,  anoUier  legaliz- 

income  at  $44,365,000,  and  the  outlay  at  $46,-  ing  civil  marriage,  one  granting  certain  privi- 

536,550.  leges  to  parties  building  a  dry-dock  at  Valpa- 

Ftrci^i  DeU. — On  Dec.  81,  1882,  the  foreign  raiso,  one  creating  the  new  province  of  O'Hig- 

debt  of  Chili  amounted  to  $84,878,000.    The  gins  in  the  department  of  Kancagna,  one  or- 

amount  set  aside  toward  the  sinking  fund  for  dering  a  special  medal  to  be  struck  to  reward 

1884  is  $1,567,000.    These  sinking-fund  opera-  the  soldiers  participating  in  the  crowning  vic- 

tions  have  at  notime,  according  to  what  the  min-  tory  of  the  w^ar,  the  battle  of  Huamacucho,  of 

ister  states,  been  less  than  2i  per  cent  in  a  year,  July  10,  1883 ;  finally,  a  pension  bill  in  favor 

but  in  some  years  they  reached  14^  per  cent.  of  all  soldiers  who  fought  on  the  Chilian  side 

CHILIAN  FosnoN  iNDXBTKDNBSs.  ui  thc  latc  war. 

1877 |87,4oo,Roo  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  rejected  the 

Iwl:::::::::::::  ^^m  Wll  limiting  the  coastwise  trade  to  the  Chlllim 

1880                           84,870,000  flflg, 

o«.n  uu„  J^^-*-----'-*   UIJS^SSJ  MillrMdte^In  1882  the  total  length  of  gov- 

1876..*.'!!.*.*!!!!!.'  8s!8oJlooo  isss!!!!!!!!!!!!!  84^870*000  ernment  lines  was  949  kilonaetres  (equal  to  598 


1870 $27,848,000 

1871 27,079,500 

1872 2rt,2vS2,00« 

1R7« 8MI8,B00 

1874 26.689,0<H» 

1875 8O.t«H.0O0 
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mU^),   and  of  private  lines  906  kilometres  to  the  possession  of  Patagonia,  a  few  years 

(eqoal   to  571  miles) ;  together,   1,855  kilo-  ago,  threatened  to  bring  the  two  republics  to 

metres,  or  1,169  miles.  blows,  it  was  seen  that  any  war  between  them 

PMlal  Scrrleei — ^The  number  of  post-offioes,  must  be  fought  out  at  sea,  the  passage  of  the 

ID  1882,  was  870,  forwarding  during  the  year  Andes,  by  any  openings  then  known,  being  im- 

altogether   10,204,097  letters,   19,950  sample  possible  against  a  hostile  force.    An  Argentine 

{Mckages,    13,786    legal    documents,    493,572  army,  to  maintain  itself   at  all,  would   have 

goTernment  dispatches,  and  11,046,534  news-  needed  to  emerge  from  the  mountains  upon 

papers;    together,   21,777,939  items  of  mail  Chilian  soil  somewhere  near  its  objective  point 

matt^,  the  gross  amount  of  postage  collected  — that  is  to  say,  Valparaiso  and    Santiago, 

being  $378,749.  which  are  comparatively  near  each  other,  and 

Megrapks. — The  telegraphic  service  was,  in  would  be  included  in  any  plan  of  invasion. 

1882,  carried  on  in  136  offices,  127  of  which  The  practicable  passes  thus  became  limited  to 

vere  under  government  management ;  the  total  the  ratos  and  tlie  Cunibre,  for  those  farther 

IdDfth  of  lines  was  9,493  kilometres  (equal  to  north  would  not  only  give  an  invading  arm^  a 

5,981  miles),  of  which  8,943  kilometres  were  dangerously  long  line  of  communication  with 

p>7emment  lines.     The  number  of  messages  its  base,  but  are  too  difficult  of  ascent,  and  in 

fldot  was  433,475 ;  of  these  159,999  were  gov-  some  cases  are  approached  over  barren  regions, 

ernment  dispatches,  and  273,476  private.     The  Tlie  only  pass  to  bo  seriously  thought  of^  in 

gross   amount    collected    for    telegrams  was  fact,  was  La  Cumbre,  which  is  almost  opposite 

$378,749.  Valparaiso,  or  on  the  same  parallel ;  and  yet 

laBlsmtin* — ^To  hasten   the  settlement  of  its  height,  its  extreme  narrowness  for  many 

Yilla-Rica,  the  new  city  founded  in  the  center  miles,  its  continued  winding  and  abrupt  as- 

of  the  Indian  territory  of  Arancania,  now  be-  cents,  would  make  it  defensible  by  1,000  good 

ing  civilized,  the  Government  has  made  a  con-  men  against  an  invading  army  from  either  side. 

tract  with  Don  Francisco  de  B.  Echeverria  for  But  the  newly  discovered  Bariloche  Pass, 

the  introduction  from  Europe  of  2,000  families  being  near  Lake  Nahuelhaspi,  puts  an  entirely 

from  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain.     Mean-  new  face  on  the  question  of  transandean  com- 

wbile  the  agent  of  Chilian  colonization  in  £u-  munication.  It  is  situated  where  the  continent, 

rope  has  contracted  for  the  immigration  into  narrowing  greatly,   forms   the    peninsula   of 

OhlU  of  numerous  families  belonging  to  tlie  Patagonia ;   it  is  approached  easily  across  the 

farming  class  in  Germany.  pampas,  and  from  the  westernmost  Argentine 


Mtgt  EdbnM. — ^The  Minister  of  Public  In-  post  at  Nahuelhaspi  the  distance  is  only  a  few 

straction  is  elaborating  a  reform  project  for  score  miles  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Santiago,  The  commercial  importance  of  this  pass, 

preference  to  be  given  to  the  more  practical  however,  far  outweighs  all  military  considera- 

branches  of  education  in  that  college,  and  for  tions.     The  two  enterprising  republics  have 

this  purpose,  professors  and  machinists  of  note  removed  their  only  serious  source  of  dissension 

are,  if  possible,  to  be  engaged  abroad,  aud  ma-  by  a  peaceful  division  of  Patagonia,  and  hence- 

ehioery,  etc.,  is  to  be  procured  for  practical  forth  the  one  can  pursue  its  development  as  an 

demonstration.  Atlantic  and  the  other  as  a  Pacific  country. 

ftiie-ftffks  la  ChilL — Chili  provides  for  the  Both  have  long  sought  railroad  communica- 

protection  of  trade-marks  both  to  residents  and  tion  across  the  Andes.     One  such  road,  in 

foreigners.     The  registry  of  the  marks  ii  in-  fact,  has  already  been  undertaken    between 

scribed  on  the  register  of  the  office  of  the  Na-  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago,  designed  to  pierpe 

tional  Society  of  Agriculture.     The  Chilian  the  mountains  by  way  of  Mendoza,  through 

definition  of  a  trade-mark  ia  somewhat  vague,  one  of  the  passess  already  spoken  of.    The  ex- 

aod  is  comprised  under  the  two  heads,  trade-  treme  difficulties  of  this  route  have  impeded 

marks  applied  to  articles  as  products  of  indus-  its  construction ;  but  a  road  starting  from  the 

try,  and  marks  applied  to  objects  of  traffic,  the  Gulf  of    San  Matias  and  crossing    northern 

one  r^tive  to  marks  indicatipg  ownership,  as  Patagonia  through  the  Bariloche  Pass  would 

concerns  the  manufacturer,  and  the  other  that  have  only  half  the  length  of  the  more  north- 

of  distinctive  ownership  on   the  part  of  the  erly  route,  and  would  traverse  a  region  where 

dealer.    The  registry  must  be  renewed  every  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  mountains  to  the 

ten  years.  two  oceans  cause  the  storms  to  be  usually  of 

Kew  PiHi  Vfcr  the  JMm. — The  recent  discovery  rain  rather  than  snow,  the  route  being  in  about 
of  a  pass  across  the  mountain-chain  which  di-  42**  S.  lat.,  and  hence  in  a  temperate  climate, 
vides  Chili  from  the  Argentine  Republic  may  The  great  drawback  seems  to  be  that  it  trav- 
possibly  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  erses  a  region  infested  with  hostile  Indians. 
fatare  of  South  America.  This  pathway  has  Of  course,  a  most  important  consideration 
long  been  known  to  the  Indians  of  the  mount-  is  the  exact  height  of  the  new  pass;  but  since 
ain-region,  but  they  have  hitherto  kept  it  a  it  is  known  that  the  Andes  in  Patagonia  fall 
secret.  For  more  than  1,000  miles  the  Andes  off  to  an  average  altitude  little  more  than  half 
eztoid  between  Chilian  and  Argentine  tern-  that  of  a  few  miles  farther  north,  the  route 
tory,  at  an  average  elevation  of  13,000  feet  seems  certain  to  yield  advantages  in  this  par- 
above  sea-ievel.    When  the  dispute  in  regard  ticular. 
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Agrldltarei — ^M.  A.  F.  de  Fontpertuis  writes 
abont  the  eoonomioal  condition  and  agricolto- 
ral  and  mineral  resources  of  Chili,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  ^*  £conomiste  Fran^ais'' :  Out 
of  the  2,200,000  inhabitants  more  than  two 
thirds  are  agricnltnrists ;  and  the  eight  central 
provinces,  Santiago,  Oolchagna,  Cnric6,  Taica, 
Maule,  Lin&res,  Nuble,  and  ConcepcioD^  alone 
contain  a  fanning  population  of  1,400,000 
souls.  While  the  country  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago  resembles  the  plains  of  northern 
Italy,  the  resemblance  is  merely  superficial,  for 
even  in  its  best  portions  the  soil  of  Chili  is 
poor;  immense  plains  are  uncultivated,  and 
the  methods  of  culture  are  roost  primitive,  be- 
ing in  this  respect  the  very  reverse  of  tliose 
in  use  in  northern  Italy.  In  both  countries 
there  is  a  lack  of  rainfall,  and  they  have  to  re- 
sort to  irrigation.  The  destruction  of  forests 
has  been  such  in  Chili  that  in  some  regions  on 
the  coast  there  are  during  a  year  836  days  of 
drought,  12  days  of  a  light  and  18  days  of  a 
heavy  rainfall.  The  plain  of  Chili,  it  is  true, 
is  traversed  by  numerous  water-coarses,  such 
as  the  Rio-Bio,  Chilian.  Maule,  Nuble,  and 
many  more,  receiving  tueir  water  from  the 
snow  of  the  Andes,  but  their  fertilizing  action 
is  limited  to  a  restricted  area,  and  the  art  of 
irrigation  is  only  properly  understood  in  the 
more  northern  provinces,  Talca  and  Curic6. 
Out  of  84,245,600  hectares  of  land  only  7,891,- 
200  are  arable,  and  of  these  only  one  seventh 
is  under  culture,  and  even  in  this  portion  cul- 
tivation is  to  a  notable  extent  slothful.  Dem- 
ocratic economists  in  Chili  attribute  this  state 
of  affairs  to  the  large  land-holdings  by  descend- 
ants of  the  conquerors,  and  insist,  not  without 
some  reason,  that  these  large  ^^  hacendados  '* 
or  landed  proprietors  have  been  a  calamity 
for  Chilian  agriculture.  Fortunately,  some 
time  ago  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  abol- 
ished, and  since  then  landed  property  gets  to 
be  gradnally  better  distributed  among  the 
farming  population.  This  change  has  also  had 
the  good  effect  of  causing  many  of  the  large 
proprietors  to  settle  down  on  their  lands  and 
cultivate  them,  instead  of  living  in  luxnry  at 
the  capital.  Yet  there  have  been  till  now 
comparatively  few  small  prosperous  farmers, 
and  the  system  of  long  leases  has  not  even  yet 
been  introduced. 

Mlaliigi — Copper  is  found  in  a  great  many 
localities,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Co- 
quimbo,  Aconcagua,  Santiago,  Nuranco,  Chi- 
loe,  and  in  Atacama,  although  in  the  latter  two 
gold  and  silver  predominate.  Caldera  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  last-named  province.  Copi- 
ap6,  its  capital,  is  in  the  center  of  a  long,  nar- 
row valley,  which  might  be  fertile  if  it  were 
not  so  badly  irrigated,  and  surrounded  by  many 
silver-mines  partially  abandoned  because  ex- 
hausted. The  richest  mines  were  formerly  the 
Chamacillo,  turning  out,  during  the  compara- 
tively short  period  of  47  years  from  1882  to 
1879,  no  less  than  $240,000,000  worth  of  pure 
silver,  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 


They  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  1,800  to 
2,200  feet.  The  amalgamating  of  silver-ores 
is  carried  on  in  great  establishmenta  at  and 
near  Copiap6. 

Nitrate.— The  belief  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
that  the  province  of  TarapadL  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  Atacama  desert  producing  ni- 
trate enough  to  make  it  worth  while  exporting 
the  same,  but  the  high  taxes  imposed  by  Peru 
caused  explorers  to  prospect  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  desert  in  Bolivia  and  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Chili.  In  this  manner  the  nitrate 
deporits  at  Antofagaata  were  discovered,  and  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  nitrate  industry 
there ;  but  the  rivalries  arising  led  to  the  late 
war. 

Cowmm. — Chilian  foreign  commerce  nearly 
doubled  during  the  four  years  following  1878 : 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1888 


Total  foreign  tmda. 


$68,929,075 

65,416,184 

87,195,718 

106,878,168 

184,878^40 


lacrcua. 


$1,487,109 
21,779,784 
21,682,245 
15,99M77 


8-88 
88  20 
24-86 
14  69 


niPORT. 

1882. 

1881. 

By  B«a 

$51,441,878 
2,060,848 

$45,203,888 

Ovfirbuid. 

1J70,048 

Total 

$58,508,314 

$46J>78.981 

EXPORT. 


1889. 

1881. 

Prod  acts  of  the  mlDOB 

Products  of  sgricultare 

Pundrr  mcirchAndis^. ........ 

$56,187,670 

11,688,418 

818,088 

997,674 

1,092,779 

1,194,507 

$47,145^767 

9,9€7,780 

870.894 

Re-oxport 

1,459,651 

Goods'* in  transitu^ 

1,378378 

BfMcio  SDd  bullion 

1.5S2.277 

Total 

$n,874J26 

$61,904,282 

Chilian  cnstom-houses  yielded  in  1882  the 
ensuing  amounts  of  revenue : 

Import  duties  collected $1 1,802,500 

Ten  percent  additional 689,848 

Export  duties 609,608 

Wharf-dues 182,208 

Ltsht-bouse  sod  tonnsge  dues 71,907 

Benoores  and  fines 4^681 

Difference  in  exchange  collected. 1,498.849 

Export  duty  on  nitrate  of  soda. 7,^98,389 

Total $82,896,278 

TBIRTT-EIOHT  TEARS  OF  CmLIAM  PORKIQM  TRADS. 


1644-1858, 10  years.. 
1854-1868,  10  *•  .. 
1964-1878,10  **  .. 
1874-1881,   8     **    .. 


pert  and  export. 


$21,000,000 
89.000,000 
57,000,000 
78,000,000 


PvaplUof 
Um  pop«latic0. 


$19 
27 
81 
85 


percMU 


90 
46 
88 


Aiglt^lenuui  €wi|ietitlM.  —  A  French  mer- 
chant reports  from  Iquiqne  under  date  of  May 
16, 1888 :  ^*  Although  French  goods  are  gener- 
ally very  much  liked  in  Chili,  the  trade  between 
France  and  this  coast  has  notably  declined  dur- 
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log  the  past  twenty  years,  while  Anglo- Ger- 
nan  merchants,  more  active  than  French,  have 
mooeeded  in  substitnting  their  manufactores 
for  ours.     Bat  this  is  not  the  only  success 
whic^   English  and  German  merchants  can 
Voist  of:  with  abundant  means  and  good  Eu- 
ropean banking  connections  at  their  disposal, 
thej  have  boldly  gone  into  the  nitrate  in  Justry 
md  exportation,  so  that  the  bulk  of  this  article 
nofr  goes  to  Liverpool  and   Hamburg.     Nor 
is  this  due  to  any  very  great  superiority  of 
theirs  in  the  way  of  steamship  lines,  for  we 
have  our  fine  Havre  line  of  steamers  regularly 
tonehing  at  all  ports  on  the  west  coast.    The 
eusM  for  this  decay  of  French  trade  in  this 
direction  lie  deeper,  and  we  have  to  search  for 
them  in  France,  where  both  merchants  and 
numufiicturers  trouble  themselves   too    little 
iboat  the  changes  going  on  in  these  distant 
coQDtries  on  the  Pacific,  and,  instead  of  estab- 
lishing branch  houses  or  agencies  in  them,  and 
thQs^>ushing  the  export  trade  to  them,  they 
dmg  to  time-worn  methods,  and  are  thus  oust- 
ed from  connections  once  valuable.*' 

ixron  OF  iriTBATi  or  soda  during  the  riasT 

TEN  MONTHS. 


1883. 

1889. 

1881. 

Qdatek. 

QaiBteb. 

Qalntal*. 

To  tbs  Mrtii  of  BoroiM. . . . 

a,8893^ 

7,299J15 

4,548,964 

"    Mtfditernu&eAa 

167^8 

120,074 

8^126 

"    United   Butea,  At- 

teode  ooMt 

769,Ui 

909,n8 

870,487 

*    UBitod  SUtea,  Fm- 

dflcooMt 

157,890 

140,289 

185,985 

Totd. 

»,48i,«7d 

8,469,866 

5,588,813 

1tai4e  wttk  AqilaMi,  Fraate,  and  the  IJBitei 

import  from  Ohili  into  the  United 
States  in  1881  was  $1,436,970  worth  of  goods 
against  $18,288,071  from  Chili  into  England, 
Slid  $5,478,793  into  France,  while  the  export 
from  the  United  States  to  Ohili  was  $1,614,836, 
from  EngUnd  $13,075,526,  and  from  France 
|6,3i>4.464.  In  1883  the  import  from  OhUi 
iato  the  United  States  was  $1,810,487,  and  the 
export  from  the  latter  to  the  former  $1,774,- 
M5  worth  of  goods. 

Daring  the  fi:ica]  year  ended  June  30,  1883, 
the  United  States  imported  from  Ohili  only 
$485,584  worth  of  goods,  specie,  and  bullion, 
and  exported  thither  $2,837,551  worth  of  do- 
mestie  goods  and  $22,945  foreign  ditto.  This 
riiows  SD  extraordinary  increase  of  domestic 
exportation  from  the  United  States  to  that 
eoantry  in  a  single  twelvemonth. 

During  the  fiMal  year  ended  June  80,  1882, 
the  United  States  imported  from  Ohili  67,018,- 
888  poonds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2,584,219 
poonda  of  wool,  and  exported  thither  of  do- 
Bieade  goods  5.269,858  yards  of  cotton  goods ; 
$8(M,885  worth  of  machinery  and  hardware ; 
t,ld8,7CM)  gaUons  of  petroleum;  567.560  pounds 
«l  lard ;  878,585  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and 
$988,6^  wortJi  of  lumber  and  wooden-ware, 
besides  numerous  other  articles. 
■ettkaat  Marta& — ^There  were  sailing  under 


the  Ohilian  flag,  in  1888, 131  sea-going  vessels, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  53,070,  comprising  27 
steamers,  which  aggregated  12,512  tons. 

CHDfA*  an  empire  in  Asia,  officially  called 
Ohung  Kwoh  (''  The  Middle  Kingdom  ").  The 
Government  is  organized  on  patriarchal  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  books  of  Confucius  and 
other  ancient  sacred  writings.  The  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  the  Emperor.  There  are 
two  high  advisory  bodies  which  guide  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Emperor.  One  is  the  Neko,  or  In- 
ner Oouncil,  consisting  of  four  members  and 
two  assistants,  who  see  that  the  enactments 
are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  sacred 
books.  Two  of  the  active  members  and  one 
of  the  juristic  assistants  must  be  chosen  from 
the  Manchu,  and  the  other  half  of  the  Oouncil 
from  the  Chinese  race.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  Neko  are  the  six  boards  of  government, 
which  have  charge  respectivelj  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, finance,  ceremonies,  the  army,  justice,  and 
public  works.  The  practical  direction  of  affairs 
has  passed  into  the  charge  of  a  body  called  the 
Oouncil  of  State  (Ohun-chi-chu).  which  is  free 
from  the  rigid  constitution  ana  procedure  of 
the  Neko.  The  same  men  are  often  found  in 
both  councils,  and  also  serving  in  some  of  the 
six  ministries  or  other  high  charges  of  state. 
Besides  the  six  ministries,  there  is  a  board  of 
censors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  all  the 
departments  of  state  and  review  the  acts  of 
government ;  a  ministry  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  dependent  states;  the  military 
administration  of  Peking,  which  also  superin- 
tends the  police  service ;  and  an  office  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  The  eighteen 
provinces  have  each  a  governor,  who  in  the 
case  of  most  of  thetn  is  subordinated  to  a  gov- 
ernor-general placed  over  two  or  three  prov- 
ince^*. 

The  Emperor  is  Ewangsu,  the  ninth  ruler  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  which  conquered  China  in 
1644.  The  law  of  succession  prescribes  thnt 
each  Emperor  shall  appoint  hi^  successor  from 
among  tne  sons  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house.  Kwangsu  was  not  regularly  appointed, 
the  late  Emperor  having  died  suddenly,  but 
was  by  the  management  of  the  Empress  dow- 
a^r  and  his  father.  Prince  Kung,  proclaimed 
Emperor,  Jan.  22,  1875,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  members  of  the  Oouncil  of  State  are 
Prince  Kun^,  Pao  Yun,  Li-hung-tsao,  Ohing- 
lien,  and  Weng-tung-ho.  The  Prince  Kung  is 
president  of  the  ministrv  for  foreign  affairs. 

Aim  and  FopalatlaBi — The  total  area  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  is  1,534,963  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population,  as  given  in  the  latest 
official  returns  362,447,188,  being  236  per 
square  mile.  The  density  of  population  in  the 
province  of  Eiangsu  is  as  great  as  850  per 
square  mile;  in  Anhwei,  705;  in  Chekiang, 
671 ;  in  Peoheli,  the  capital  province,  475  ;  in 
Shantung,  444.  The  least  thickly  inhabited 
provinces  are  Szechuen,  with  128  inhabitants 
per    square  mile,   Ewangsi    with  93,  Kwei- 
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chow  with  82,  Tannan  with  51,  and  the  great 
province  of  Shenking  with  only  10  persons  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  dependencies  of  China,  not  including 
Corea,  which  is  practically  independent  in  its 
internal  and  external  afOurs,  subject  to  a  suze- 
rain control  that  is  ke))t  almost  entirely  in 
abeyance,  have  an  estimated  area  and  popula- 
tion as  follow : 


DEPENDENCIES. 


MaochurlA 

Moogohft 

Thibet 

JuDgarU 

EutTorkesUn 


Total 


2,678,886 


SqMnBJUk 

862,818 
l,88ti,086 
848,784 
152.958 
481,800 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 

600,000 

680,000 

ports  to  Russia  by  ship  to  Odessa,  946,000 
taels,  overland  via  Kiachta,  8,286, (KM)  taeJs; 
imports  from  Japan,  4,442,000  taels ;  exports 
to  Japan,  1,767,000  taels ;  imports  from  and 
exports  to  other  countries,  1,644,000  and  8,- 
865,000  taels  respectively.  The  main  part  of 
the  import  trade  is  through  Shanghai,  which 
does  also  the  largest  export  trade.  Canton  com- 
ing next,  and  after  it  Foochow  and  Hangchow. 
The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  1881  and  1882,  showing  the 
values  imported  and  exported  of  the  difierent 
classes  of  merchandise,  in  taels : 


21,180,000 


The  greater  part  of  the  III,  or  Eu^a,  terri- 
tory in  JuDgaria  was  receded  to  China  by  the 
treaty  concladed  with  Russia,  Feb.  24,  1881, 
but  4,340  square  miles  were  annexed  to  Russia, 
which  received  also  8,120  square  miles  on  the 
Black  Irtysh. 

The  population  of  Peking,  the  capital,  is  esti- 
mated variously  at  from  500,000  to  1,650,000. 
Several  cities  in  the  interior  are  supposed  to 
contain  over  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  esti- 
mated population  of  the  treaty  ports  is  as  fol- 
lows: Canton,  1,600,000;  Tientsin,  950,000; 
Foochow,  680,000;  Hangchow,  600,000; 
Shanghai,  850,000;  Ningpo,  260,000;  Takao 
and  Taiwan,  285,000;  Nanking,  150,000; 
Chinkiang,  185,000 ;  Amoy,  95,600;  Tamsui, 
90,000;  Wenchow,  83,000;  Kelung,  70,000; 
Niuchwantr,  60,000 ;  Wuhu,  60,000 ;  Kiukiang, 
53,000;  Chefoo,  85,000;  Ichanp,  34,000 ;  Swa- 
tow,  80,000;  Kiungchow,  30,000;  Pakhoi, 
25,000. 

The  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  the 
treaty  ports  in  1882  was  reported  as  4,894,  of 
whom  2,402  were  English,  474  Germans,  472 
Japanese,  410  Americans,  835  French,  202 
Spaniards,  and  599  of  other  nationalities. 

CMUMite  aid  igricaltne. — The  annuiil  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  past  six  years 
was  as  follows,  in  taels  (1  Haikwan  tael= 
$1.50) : 


IMPORTS. 

1881. 

isat. 

Opium 

87,590,000 

28,048,000 

6,664,000 

4,829,000 

17,680,000 

28,748.000 

Cotton  goods 

82,707,000 

Woolen  goods 

i,4M^<KW 

4,701,000 

19,085,000 

Medals,  and  manu&ctarea  of 

All  oth«r 

Total 

91,911,000 

77,715,000 

EXPORTS. 


Black  t«a 

Green  tea 

Brick  tea 

Bilk  and  manofliotiirea. 

fcumr 

AlTotber 


Total. 


1881. 


28,201,000 
6,107,000 
1,488,000 

28.886,000 
2,6<^,0U0 
9,2S^000 


71,468,000 


lint. 


26,878,000 
4,091,UOO 
1,^04,000 

22,887.000 
8,018,000 

10,124,000 

87,887.Oi;0 


TEAR. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
18Sa. 


laportiu 


78,288,898 
70.M»4,027 
88.227,424 
79,298,468 
91,910.877 
77,716,228 


87,446.029 
87,172,179 
72,281,282 

77.888,687 
71,462,974 
87,886,848 


The  imports  in  1882  from  Great  Britain,  Hong- 
Kong,  East  India  and  other  British  possessions 
amounted  to  67,640,000  taels ;  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  British  dependencies  to  40,- 
801,000  taels;  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  8,277,000  taels,  as  against  3,800,000 
in  1881  ;  the  exports  to  the  United  States  to 
8,420,000  taels,  as  against  10,222,000;  the  im- 
ports from  Continental  countries,  not  includ- 
ing Russia,  to  2,484,000  taels ;  the  exports  to 
Continental  Europe  to  8,752,000  taels ;  the  ex- 


Chinese  trade  has  suffered  for  a  year  or  two 
from  various  causes.  In  1882,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  speculation  in  joint-stock  enter- 
prises, occarred  a  financial  crisis.  Interest  rose 
at  times  in  1882  to  80  and  85  per  cent.  Msny 
failures  happened  in  consequence.  The  im- 
ports of  gray  and  white  shirtings  were  less  by 
a  inilhon  pieces  than  in  1881,  and  prices  were 
10  per  cent,  lower.  Opium  imports  fell  off 
9,000  chests.  The  reformatory  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  use  of  theSzeeb- 
nen  product  have  nearly  expelled  the  Indian 
drug  from  northern  China*  The  quantity  im- 
ported at  the  northern  ports  was  hut  little 
more  than  a  third  as  much  as  in  1879.  The 
yield  of  silk  has  fallen  off  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. The  cause  is  supposed  to  he  the  ravages 
of  a  disease  of  the  silk-worm  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Europe.  The  falling  off  was 
considerahle  in  1882;  hut  in  1888  the  quantity 
fit  for  export  was  not  more  than  half  as  much 
as  in  average  years.  The  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  is  extending  in  southern  China  in 
the  country  hack  of  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Can- 
ton, and  on  the  island  of  Hainan  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  Formosa.  The  exports  of  Busar  go 
mostly  to  Australia  and  Japan.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts along  the  East  river  as  much  as  40  per 
cent,  of  the  area  is  planted  to  sugar,  exdtmg 
the  anxiety  of  conservative  native  economists, 
who  see  the  more  necessary  rice-cultnre  neg- 
lected for  the  more  profitable  new  product 

In  1882,  notwithstanding  the  general  depres- 
sion in  trade,  there  was  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  tendency  which  first  showed  itself 
a  year  or  two  before,  on  the  part  of  Chinese 
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merohants  and  capitalists,  to  invest  in 
-isea  carried  on  by  foreign  companies. 
liiea  were  started  with  native  capital, 
jorel  J  native  management,  for  the  work- 

c(^  cop|>er,  and  other  mines.  The 
oos  projects  started  in  this  speculative 
inclade  also  gold  and  silver  mining,  and 
glass,  and  cotton  manufactories.  Chi- 
apital  was  invested  even  in  remote  en- 
es  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  Perak, 

Borneo,  Selangor,  and  Colorado,  au(| 
of  it  was  consequently  lost. 
;ati88. — The  movement  of  shipping  in 
le  ports  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 

gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
>  arriving  and  of  those  sailing  under  each 
Ided  together: 


1881. 

1889. 

FLAG. 

Vinili.        ToDib 

VmmlM. 

Tow. 

18,416^  10.8S2.24S 

14,387 
1,864 
762 
192 
250 
6,429 
895 

10,814,779 

1,682 
870 
10) 
287 

6,297 
642 

728.087 
224,730 
185.784 
185,892 
4,767,188 
266,464 

882,856 

D 

167.801 

172,881 

1 

194,584 

4,77^960 

880,482 

a 

28,187 

16,610,278 

24,729 

17,888,852 

the  total  number  of  ships  entered  and 
1  in  1882,  19,607,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
[>f  16,102,574,  were  steamers,  agfunst 
,  of  15,350,954  tons,  in  1881. 
raalcadaH.— The  only  railroad  in  1882 
le  eight  miles  long,  running  to  the  Eai- 
>al-mine8.  Besides  short  local  lines,  there 
>mpleted  in  1881  a  telegraph  Hue  from 
in  to  Shanghd,  950  miles.  A  line  from 
tiai  to  Canton  was  under  construction  in 


-Tbe  accounts  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
iit  are  not  made  public.  The  approzi- 
rield  of  the  various  sources  of  revenue 
oated  as  follows: 

ICBS  OF  RKVKNUK.  TmU. 

c 15,000,000 

c  pilid  fn  kiBd 18,100,000 

ew  impoftt  oo  merchandlM) 20,000,000 

\  uftdw  AdminUtraUoD  of  ProgroM 12,000,000 

I  iuid«r  iiAtir*  adminlstrmtion 8,000,000 

6,000,000 

itiesof  riak 7,000,000 

orees 1,400,000 

iL 79,500,000 

882  the  European  custom-house  admin- 
m  collected  import  duties  to  the  amount 
84,007  taels;  export  duties,  8,068,485 
pilotage,  740,078  taels;  tonnage  dues, 
9  taels ;  transit  toll,  818,858  taels— total, 
,673  taels. 

Chinese  Government  raised  a  foreign 
r  18,500,000  taels  in  1874.  Of  this  7,- 
0  taels  have  been  repaid.  There  are 
^  debts  amounting  to  80.000,000  taels. 
r  «M  ffavy. — The  army  has  been  divided 
the  Manchu  conquest  into  the  Banner 
and  the  Green  Flag  militia.  The  for- 
»cruited  from  an  hereditary  military  class. 


and  constituting  the  garrison  with  which  the 
Tartar  conquerors  long  held  the  country  in 
nn willing  subjugation,  is  the  most  efficient 
branch,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  regular 
army  of  China.  Much  attention  has  been  paid 
in  recent  years  to  the  improvement  of  its 
organization,  training,  and  equipment.  First 
American  and  French,  and  subsequently  Brit- 
ish military  men,  have  been  its  instructors  in 
tactics.  The  Bannermen  are  divided  into  three 
branches,  one  recruited  from  the  descendants 
of  the  Manchu  army,  one  from  their  Mongol 
and  one  from  their  Chinese  allies  who  helped 
conquer  Cliina.  The  Manchus  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  greatest 
care,  as  the  minority  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
Board  of  War  belong  to  this  race.  Their  effi- 
cient force  is  67,800  men,  that  of  the  Chinese 
or  Hankinn  Bannermen  27,000,  and  that  of 
the  Mongols,  21,100 — making  altogether  115,- 
900  men.  Of  these,  about  one  half  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Pecheli  province,  nnd  tlie  rest 
distributed  through  the  empire  to  form  the 
Tartar  garrisons  in  the  chief  cities.  The  war 
strength  of  the  Banner  army  can  be  largely 
augmented,  since  there  were  five  times  the 
present  numbers  on  the  rolls  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  further  fighting 
material  at  its  disposal  in  the  frontier  tribes 
and  the  Mongols  of  Mongolia,  who  alone  can 
be  levied  on  for  200,000  men,  one  third  of 
them  mounted.  The  national  militia,  or  Green 
Flag  troops,  have  formerly  been  discouraged 
by  tiie  military  caste,  and  are  still  kept  in  a 
state  of  military  inefficiency  through  the  not 
groundless  fears  of  the  Peking  Government  of 
the  danger  of  the  dynasty  from  a  powerful 
national  army.  For  many  years  Li  Hung 
Chang  has  devoted  great  pains  to  the  training 
of  the  Tartar  force  in  the  capital  province  by 
European  tacticians.  About  70,000  troops  have 
thus  been  made  capable  of  rapid  military  move- 
ments. The  number  of  troops  in  the  empire 
who  are  trained  in  the  European  way,  and 
armed  with  modern  weapons,  is  between  100,- 
000  and  200,000.  The  forto  which  guard  the 
approaches  to  the  capital  are  defended  by  a 
large  number  of  Krupp  and  Armstrong  guns. 

The  Chinese  Government  some  time  ago  ac- 
quired several  European  naval  vessels,  and  has 
recently  been  at  great  expense  to  secure  others 
of  a  more  perfect  type,  which  are  being  con- 
structed at  Kiel.  In  1880  the  fieet  contained 
two  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  47  gunboats,  with 
transports  and  smaller  craft — the  total  arma- 
ment consisting  of  288  guns. 

PsHtical  SlliatlM.  —  The  diplomatic  dispute 
with  France  regarding  the  suzerainty  of  China 
over  Annam  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  rul- 
ing powers  in  China  in  1888  (see  Tonquin). 
Li  Hung  Chang,  the  liberal  minister,  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  guiding  the  foreign  policy 
of  China  for  several  years  past,  was  recalled 
by  the  Empress  Regent  from  the  three  years' 
seclusion  into  which  he  had  just  entered  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  mother,  according  to  the 
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Dational' custom.    After  the  failnre  of  the  ne-  on  the  Yellow  river  has  heen  adopted  by  t 

gotiatioDS  of  M.  Tricoa  at  Shangliai,  the  direo-  Government.    The  execution  of  a  more  th( 

tion  of  the  Tonquin  business  passed  out  of  the  ough  system  of  stream  regalation  for  the  Y< 

hands  of  Li  and  the  peace  party  into  those  of  low  river  in  accordance  with  the  principles 

Prince  Knng  and  the  an ti- foreign  court  party,  modern  engineering  would  avoid  for  the  fata 

who  opposed  a  bolder  and  more  resolute  re-  the  periodical  disasters  in  this  country  whi< 

sistance  to  the  demands  of  France.  have  occurred  since  early  times. 

OantoB  Riots.  — In  September  serious  anti-  CHKISTIAIVITT,  Growth  aT*— On  the  day  • 

European  riots  broke  out  in  Canton.     The  Pentecost,  the  number  of  converts  to  Chri 

Chinese  are  accustomed  to  see  crimes  punished  tianity  was  8,000.    At  the  end  of  the  first  cei 

with  extreme  severity,  while  the  foreign  cod-  tury  the  number  had  reached  800,000.    In  tl 

snls  are  loath  to  enforce  rigorously  the  laws  of  year  828,  when  the  Emperor  Constantine  wi 

their  own  countries  when  dealing  in  the  exer-  converted  and  began  to  encourage  Christianil 

cise  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  with  acts  of  and  suppress  heathenism,  the  number  of  Chri 

violence  committed  upon  Chinamen  by  Euro-  tians  was  10,000,000 ;  at  the  latter  part  of  tl 

peans.    The  populace  of  Canton  were  already  sixth  century,  20,000,000 ;  at  the  close  of  tl 

excited  to  a  dangerous  j)itch  by  the  news  of  eighth  century,  80,000,000.    During  the  ne: 

the  French  repulses  in  Tonquin  and  the  war-  two  centuries  the  growth  was  20,000,000,  ma] 

like  attitude  of  the  Peking  Government,  when  ing  50,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  cei 

two  flagrant  instances  of  shielding  Europeans  tury.    Then  from  the  close  of  the  tenth  to  tl 

from  -justice  wrought  them  into  fury.     An  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the  gain  w) 

Englishman,  an  ofScial  in  the  Chinese  custom-  20,000,000,  making  tlie  number,  at  that  dat 

houne,  fired  a  gun  into  a  crowd  of  Chinese  who  70,000,000.    The  next  hundred  years  witne6s< 

were  making  a  disturbance,  killing  one  native  a  growth  of  10,000,000.    Thus,  for  about  thi 

and  wounding  two  others.    The  Chinese  were  teen  hundred  years  there  had  been  a  steac 

excited  over  a  rumor  that  this  man,  whose  eain,  and  the  number  now  reached  80,000,00 

name  was  Logan,  was  being  screened,  and,  as  But  during  the  next  century  there  was  a  d 

in  many  previous  similar  cases,  would  escape  cline  of  5,000,000 ;  then  followed,  for  the  saii 

the  consequences  of  his  crime.    A  day  or  two  period,  a  similar  gain,  making  the  number  ; 

later  a  Portuguese  sailor  from  a  British  ship  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  san 

killed  a  Chinaman.    In  this  case  the  consul  re-  as  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  viz.,  80,000,00 

fused  to  arrest.     When  the  embittered  people  In  the  days  of  Luther  the  number  reach( 

saw  the  vessel  depart  with  the  homicide  on  100,000,000.    Thus,  from  the  tenth  to  the  f 

board,  September  10th,  tiiey  pushed  in  a  great  teenth  centuries  the  number  of  Christians  hf 

crowd  to  the  foreign  quarter  and  attacked  doubled.    At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cei 

stores   and  houses.      The  merchants   armed  tury  the  number  had  again  doubled,  i.  e.,  b 

themselves  with  rifles,  and  fired  a  volley  into  came  200,000,000.    From   1800  to  1880  tl 

the  crowd,  killing  five  and  wounding  many  number  again  doubled,  reaching  400,000,00 

others.     This  rendered  the  mob  more  desper-  Hence  we  see  that  the  last  three  periods  i 

ate,  and  they  plundered  and  set  fire  to  four-  which  Christianity  doubled  were  600  year 

teen  warehouses,  English,   German,   French,  800  years,  and  80  years,  respectively.    Thei 

and  American,  and  four  dwellings,  and  only  figures  include  all  nominal  Christians,  compri 

ceased  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  troops,  ing  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  tl 

Tumultuous  crowds  gathered  the  next  day,  but  Protestant  churches.    From  1800  to  1880  it 

committed  no  further  acts  of  violence.     The  estimated  that  the  Greek  Church  gained  25  p< 

foreign  residents  had  fied  on  board  vessels  in  cent.,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  80  per  cent 

the  harbor.    After  the  arrival  of  two  British,  and  the  Protestant  170  per  cent, 

one  French,  and  five  Chinese  gunboats,  they  In  1792  William  Carey  originate<1  the  mot 

returned  to  their  homes.    The  Chinese  author-  em  foreign  missionary  movement.    He  becan 

ities  thereafter  preserved  order  in  Canton,  but  a  great  Oriental  scholar,  and  lived  to  see  tl 

the  irritation  continued.    The  condemnation  of  Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  spread  among  tl 

Logan  to  seven  years*  imprisonment  for  man-  people  of  India  in  forty  dialects.    He  arc}us< 

slaughter  was  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  an  active  missionary  spirit  among  the  Englii 

equivalent  to  his  escape.  Baptists,  and  his  dictionaries,  grammars,  ai 

Floodsi — China  suffered  in  1888  from  inunda-  other  works,  in  the  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  ai 

tions  which  caused  great  suffering  and  loss  of  other  tongues  of  India,  not  only  prepared  tl 

life,    llie  Yellow  river  burst  through  the  em-  way  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel,  but  all 

bankments  and  overflowed  the  lower  country  brought  him  distinguished  honor  from  the  Bri 

over  hundreds  of  square  miles.    The  country  ish   Government.    Since  the  days  of  Care 

surrounding  Tientsin  and  lying  between  that  Christianity  has    advanced   in  India,   Chui 

city  and  the  capital  was  also  flooded  by  the  Japan.  Africa,  and  in  othei  fields,  with  r 

overflow  of  the  rivers.    The  Government  made  roarkable  rapidity.    The  number  of  Christ 

considerable  grants  of  rice  to  the  homeless  and  followers  at  this  date  (1888)  is.  without  doul 

starving  ))ea$«antry,  and  encouraged  private  do-  450,000,000.    The  converts  in  foreign  fields  ai 

nations  by  offers  of  brevet  rank.    A  scheme  now  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  ai 

for  the  improvement  of  the  protective  works  are  gaining  rapidly  every  year.    In  1880  the: 
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Hj  50,000  Christians  in  heathen  lands ; 
»re  are  more  than  2.000,000.  In  1880 
le  was  read  in  50  langoages  and  dia- 
low  in  250,  and  150,000,000  Bibles  are 
lation.  In  1813  Jadson  arrived  in  Bur- 
d  in  1819  he  baptized  the  first  convert, 
irovinoe  to-day  there  are  25,000  comma- 
and  aboQt  76,000  adherents  to  the  faith, 
there  were  in  India  about  14,000  com- 
ita,  and  91,000  nominal  Christians, 
there  are  114,000  commnnicants  and 
10,000  nominal  Christians.  In  the  prov- 
Madraa,  ten  jears  ago,  the  number  of 
n  adherents  was  161,000;  to-day  the 

is  300,000.  And  throughout  India, 
Africa,  and  other  lands,  the  gospel  is 
ig  at  a  rate  never  equaled  since  the 

the  apostles.  According  to  Gibbon, 
I  Rome,  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  ex- 
led  about  120,000,000  people;  but  to- 
istian  nations  govern  650,000,000. 
» the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been 
irked  throughout  the  whole  world,  in 
ted  States,  where  it  has  had  an  open 
d  perfect  freedom,  its  gain  has  been 
than  in  any  other  land.  During  the 
hty-three  years— and  particularly  dur- 

past  three  decades — the  growth  has 
ore  rapid  than  in  any  former  period, 
fears  ago  students  in  Yale  and  Harvard 
I  were  accustomed  to  call  themselves  by 
les  of  French  and  German  infidels.  In 
allege,  infidel  students  used  to  combat 
it  Dwight  with  their  views  in  the 
>in.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
I  in  the  colleges  of  the  country  at  that 
ere  church-members.  In  1745  there 
nlj  four  charch-members  among  the 
I  of  Yale.  Bat  a  wonderful  change  has 
laoe  in  that  college  since. 

1870  to  1880  Harvard  graduated  over 
>nng  men,  and  only  two  of  the  number 
ed  tiiemselves  as  **  skeptics.^'  In  1830 
^ent.  of  the  students  of  New  England 
\  were  church-members.  In  1880,  out 
53  students  in  sixty-five  colleges  in  the 
States,  50  per  cent,  were  professors  of 
^  In  1800,  the  population  of  the  United 
raa  about  5,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
nicants  in  the  various  churches  was 
I,  averaging  one  to  fifteen  of  the  popu- 

In  1880,  with  a  population  of  50,000,- 
e  number  of  communicants  was  over 
900,  averaging  one  to  five  of  the  popu- 

Tbese  numbers  include  the  commnni- 
ti  Protestant  churches  alone.  In  1800 
ras  about  one  clergyman  to  every  2,000 
population.  In  1880  there  were  69,870 
d  ministers  in  the  Evangelical  churches 
United  States,  averaging  one  to  every 
the  population. 

1  1850  to  1880  the  increase  of  the  Ro- 
itholic  population  (not  enrolled  commu- 
i)  was  4,753,000.  During  the  same  pe- 
le  increase  in  the  number  of  commani- 
D  the  Protestant  churches  was  6,500,000. 
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In  1850,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  vicinity,  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles,  there  were  19,838  com- 
municants in  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
Methodist  churches  combined.  In  1880  the 
membership  of  those  churches  had  increased 
to  45,752,  being  a  gain  of  280  per  cent. 

From  the  year-books  of  the  principal  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States  we  gather 
the  following  general  summary  for  1888 : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Adyentists....  

AdventlsU,  8eoond 

Adyentiflta,  Ideyenth-DAy 

Baptbto. 

Baptists,  Anti-Ml8aion 

Baptlata,  Fre«- Will 

Baptists,  Christian  Order,  eto. 

Baptists,  Seyenth-Dsy 

Baptists,  Six- Principle 

Baptists,  Qerman  (Tankers) 

Baptists,  Churoh  of  Qod 

Congregationalists 

Christians,  Northern 

Christians,  Bonthem 

Disdptes  of  Christ  (Campbellites) 

Episcopal,  Protestant 

£pisoopal.  Beformed .. 

Friends,  Orthodox 

Friends,  Unlurian  (Hickslle) 

Lutherans,  German  Eyangelical   (State 


Church  of  Prussia). 


Lutherans,  Oeneral  Synod 

Lutherans,  Oeneral  Council 

Lutherans,  Oenersl  Synod  (South) 

Lutherans,  Synodlcal  (inference 

Lutherans,  Independent  Synods 

Mennonltes. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  North 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

Methodist  Episcopal,  African . .  

Methodist  Episcopal,  African.  Zion ...... 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Colored 

Methodist,  lYotestsnt 

Methodist,  Protestaut  l^lorod 

Methodist,  United  Brethren 

Methodist,  Eysnirelloal  Association 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Methodist,  Free 

Methodist,  Con(n«gatk>nal 

Methodist,  Primitlye 

Methodist,  Independent 

Methodist,  Union  Episcopal,  Colored . . . 

Moravian 

New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborg^s) 

Presbyterians,  North 

Prosbyterians,  South.  

Presbjrterians,  Cumberland 

Presbyterisns,  Cumberland,  Colored 

Presbyterians,  United 

Presbyterians,  Beformed 

Presbyterians,  Welsh  Calvinistic 

Presbyterians,  Reformed,  General  Synod 
Presbyterians,  Associate  Beformed  Syn- 

.  od  of  the  South 

Beformed,  German 

Befbrmed,  Dutch 

Roman  Catholics 

Schwenkfeldians. 

Unitarians 

Uniyersalists 


MInbtan. 


lOT 

601 

167 

1T,090 

400 

1,85S 

6(K) 

10)) 

19 

1,578 

460 

8.788 

1,240 

28 

8,783 

8,&79 

8S 

800 


480 

847 

849 

141 

1,117 

475 

450 

11,8M 

4,045 

2,051 

8,000 

088 

1,858 

82 

1,267 

926 

8.V) 

289 

225 

50 

80 

40 

70 

98 

5,818 

1.070 

1,489 

60 

7811 

1117 

100 

80 

90 

751 

569 

6/M 

•  •  a  • 

484 
718 


Chtireh* 


11,100 

68,500 

17,169 

8,894,749 

^40,000 

77,927 

*88,000 

8,611 

1,450 

60,000 

45,000 

887.619 

76,000 

8,000 

591,881 

6,811 

66,000 

•4U,000 

80.000 

188,229 

28^80a 

18,868 

888,117 

116,077 

•80,000 

1,799,598 

867,875 

891,044 

•800,000 

125,000 

123,054 

2,918 

159.547 

117,027 

♦20.000 

12,7«5 

18,750 

8,887 

•AOOO 

•8,000 

9,988 

8.994 

600,695 

127,017 

118,750 

5,000 

85,448 

10323 

11,000 

6,700 

6,510 

168,660 

80,156 

t6,888.954 

•700 

•20,000 

86,888 


•  Estimated. 


t  Roman  Catholic  population. 


CITIL  RI6BT8.  In  1876  Congress  passed  an 
act  to  seonre  civil  rights  to  colored  citizens.  It 
became  a  law  Mardi  Ist  of  that  jear.  On 
October  15,  1888,  certain  of  its  sections  were 
declared  nnconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coort. 

The  law  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  protect  all 
citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rignts."  Its 
preamble  recited  that  **  it  is  essential  to  jast 
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government  that  we  recognize  the  equalitj  of  The  third  section  of  the  act  of  1876  relatei 

all  men  hefore  the  law,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  to  procedare  in  cases  arising  under  sections  1 

dutj  of  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  and  2.    It  falls  with  those  sections.    Section 

people  to  mete  oat  equal  and  exact  justice  to  4  is  as  follows : 

all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  per-  That  no  citizen  possesshiff  all  other  quaUflcatkms 

suasion,  relij^ious  or  political ;  and  it  heing  the  which  are  or  may  be  presonoed  by  law  shall  be  dit- 

appropriate  object  of  legislation  to  enact  great  qoalifled  forBemoe  as  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any 

f„nda.«enul  prindpleB  into  Uw,  therefore  be  ^^]^^J^,^^Jy^'J^;^^'3Trii^I^l 

It  enacted,    etc.     Ine  first  sections  of  the  act  any  officer  or  other  pereon  charged  with  any  dutr  in 

are  as  follows:  the  eelection  or  summoning  or  jurors  who  shall  ex- 

Section  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  chide  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the  osum 

of  the  United  States  shall  be  eutitied  to  the  full  and  aforesaid  shall    on  conviction   thereof,  be  deemed 

equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  ^^\  ^^  *  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  more  than 

facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  "^®  thousand  dollars. 

onlandorwater^theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  This  section  is  held  constitutional  by  the 
amusement ;  subject  only  to  the  concTitions  an^  limi-  Supreme  Court  on  grounds  which  wiU  be  ci- 
tations established  by  law,  and  apphcable  alike  to  citi-  ^in;„«^  forf^or  nn 
zens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  P'aj*»e<i  ia"ner  on.                          «    ,  , 
condition  of  servitude.  A  he  constitutionality  of  the  first  two  sec- 

Seo.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  fore-  tions  was  tested  in  five  cases  brought  from  the 

going  section  by  denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for  Federal  circuit  courts  in  different  parts  of  the 

?^Zy^A^^^^K^^^^JZ.^^7A^'!^  country.    In  two  of  these  cases  the  accommo- 

and  color,  ana  rei^araless  oi  any  previous  condition  ,..     *«     i.i.ii.jv         ^     »  j  a. 

of  servitude,  the  &11  enjoyment  ofany  of  the  accom-  dations  of  a  hotel  had  been  denied  to  negroes 

modations,  advantages,  facilities,  or  privileges  in  said  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  on  account  of  their 

section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  melting  such  de-  color ;  in  two,  admission  to  seats  in  the  dress- 

nial,  sh^l  for  every  such  oflfense  forfeit  and  pay  the  circle  of  a  San  Francisco  theatre  and  to  teats 

'^TJjfZ  r^'ve'^"^  ^^rnTd^vJltS  in  a  New  York  theatre  had  been  refused  to  col- 

ftill  costs ;  and  shall  also,  for  eveiy  such  offense,  be  or^d  persons ;  and  one  was  a  suit  brought  m 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con  vie-  Tennessee  against  the  Memphis  and  CharlestOD 

tion  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  Railway  Company  for  not  permitting  a  colored 

SSLn^nS^th«^?hfiv**^f;a"S^^^  ^omaii  to  ridc  in  a  Car  sct  apart  for  white 

prisoned  not  less  than  tuirty  (lays  nor  more  than  one  a       h     ^  ^t                     •        t     ^  ^\. 

year:  pei*sons.    As  all  of  these  cases  mvolved  the 

IVovided^  That  all  persons  may  elect  to  sue  for  the  same  constitutional  question,  these  were  con- 
penalty  aforesaid,  or  to  proceed  under  their  H^iXa  at  sidered  together  in  one  opinion  by  the  United 
common  law  and  by  State  statutes ;  and  havinff  so  States  Supreme  Court. 

elected  to  proceed  in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  Oieir  j^  -    conceded  that  before  the  adoption  of 
right  to  proce«Hi  m  the  other  jurisdiction  shall  be  .,    \,  ._/       A.            j    w«xvi«  t-u^  avivpuwu 
barred.    But  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  crimi-  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  federal  Uon- 
nal  proceedings,  either  under  this  act  or  the  criminal  stitution  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  a  civil- 
law  of  any  State :  rights  law  such  as  that  of  1876.    If  it  exists  at 

^nrfpn)i^/uf<A«.  ThatajudCTncntforthepcn-  ^11,  the  authority  must  be  derived   from  the 

"^^nlnZA^LX  £2r  ^TA  eilher^ p&-  ^^^^^^J  amendment  or  the  first  or  the  last 

tion  respectively.  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment     This  is 

Ti>^-«  «^  ..                ,   ,j             ...  ..      ,  the  thirteenth  amendment : 

These  sections  were  held  unconstitutional  so  ^           ,    ^t  . .       i                .      ,              _. 

far  as  thev  annlv  to  fhA  Rf  AtA«      Thft  Tftrritn  SEcnoN  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 

lar  as  tney  apply  to  the  States,     ine  lernto-  ^^^    ^       ^  ^  ^  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 

nes  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  are  subject  pany  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 

to  the  complete  legislative  control  of  Congress,  i^itliin  the  United  States,  or  in  any  place  subject  to 

Whether  the  act  of  1875  is  valid  as  applied  to  their  jurisdiction. 

CHses  arising  in  the  Territories  and  the  Dis-  3^?'^'  CongrcFs  shall  have  power  to  enforos  tiiis 

trict  of  Columbia,  is  a  question  which  the  Court  '^^"^"  ^^  appropriate  legislaUon. 

said  was  not  before  it,  and  which  therefore  it  The  first  and  last  sections  of  the  fourteenth 

refused  to  decide.    There  is  room  for  question  amendnjent  are : 

whether  the  act  of  1875  being  unconstitutional  Sectioit  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 

in  part— that  is,  as  to  the  States— will  stand  as  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 

constitutional  in  partr-that  is,  as  to  the  Tern-  ""J  ^^^5?  ""^  *^?  ^T^  c?^'^  v*?,  ""^^^  ^^^ 
4.  •  J  ^\^  T\*  "I  '^^/^  1  rr.  T»^^t  wherem  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
tories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  there  foree  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
is  no  doubt  of  the  O/Onstitntional  power  of  Con-  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall 
gress  to  enact  a  civil-rights  law  applicable  alone  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^^^^  ^A*^^V5  <?"«.P5?2?*  ""l^"^ '  T^^^i^  '""-f^if" 
The  Court  furtlier  remarked  that  whether  Con-  ^l^"^'""  '^  jurisdiction  tiie  equal  protection  ofUie 

gress  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  Sec  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  jjower  to  enforoc, 

commerce  among  the  States  might  or  might  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  thb  ar> 

not  enact  a  law  governing  civil  rights  in  pub-  tide. 

He  conveyances — by  land  and  water — passing  Considering  these  two  amendments  in  their 

from  one  State  to  another,  was  also  a  question  inverse  order,  the  Court  holds  that  the  four- 

not  before  it,  and  it  is  one  on  which  the  Court  teenth  prohibits  State  but  not  individual  action 

expressed  no  opinion.    It  is  believed,  however,  against  the  civil  rights  of  colored  citizens,  and 

that  Congress  has  such  power.  that  it  empowers  Congress  to  protect  these 
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rights  when  denied  or  abridged  by  a  State,  but  verse  to  the  nVbts  of  the  citizen  secured  bv  the  amend- 
not  when  invaded  by  individuals.  As  the  act  "»«^J-  Suchlerislation  can  not  proi^rly  cover  the 
of  1875  was  intended  to  punish  persons  for  IL^d^^^^^^dek^^^^ 

violating  the  civil  rights  of  colored  citizens,  vindSsation.    That  would  be  to  establish  a  code  of  mu- 
when  these   rights  were  not  denied   by  the  nicipal  law  re^lattve  of  all  private  rights  between 
State,  its  enactment  was  held  to  be  an  exer-  ^^'^  and  man  m  society.    It  would  be  to  make  Con- 
cise of  power  not  given  to  Congress  by  the  fS^^^n^^^them^^"*      ^^  ^**^  Legislatures  and  to 
fourteenth  amendment    The  meaning  of  this  '"STn  in^pe<rtSn*of  the  law  shows  that  it  makes  no 
imendment   and   the  reasons    on    which   the  reference  whatever  to  any  supposed  or  apprehended 
Court  based  its  decision  are  set  forth  in  the  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  on  the  part  of 
following  extracts  from  the  opmion  prepared  the  States.   It  is  not  predicated  on  any  such  view.    It 
K»  in^ti^^  i2*tt«iiA«r .                     r            r     r  procccds  €X  dtrecto  to  declare  that  certain  acts  com- 
oy  jusnce  oraaiey .  ^^.j^  ^^  individuals  shall  be  deemed  offenses,  and 
The  first   section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  shall  be  prosecuted  and  punished  by  proceedings  in 
[which  is  the  one  relied  on),  after  declaring  who  shall  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    It  does  not  profess 
be  cttizona  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  to  be  corrective  of  any  constitutional  wrong  oommit- 
States,  is  prohibitory  in  its  character,  and  prohibitonr  ted  by  the  States ;  it  does  not  make  its  operation  to 
npoD  the  States.    It  declares  that  ^*  no  State  shall  depend  upon  any  such  wrong  committed.    It  applies 
oiake  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abrid^  the  priv-  equally  to  cases  arising  in  States  which  have  the  just- 
Oeges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  iha  United  States ;  est  laws  respecting  the  personal  rights  of  citizens,  and 
aor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  whose  authorities  are  ever  ready  to  enforce  such  laws, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  as  to  those  which  arise  in  States  that  may  have  vio- 
tQy  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  lated  the  prohibition  of  the  amendment.     In  other 
Gf  the  laws.**     It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  cluu:-  words,  it  steps  into  the  domain  of  local  jurisprudence, 
aeter  that  is  prohibited.    Individual  invasion  of  indi-  and  lays  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in 
ridual  rii^ts  is  not  the  subiect-matter  of  the  amend-  society  toward  each  other,  and  imposes  sanctions  for 
Qkent.    It  has  a  deeper  and  oroader  scope.    It  nullifies  the  enforcement  of  those  rules,  without  referring  in 
and  makes  void  idl  State  legislation  and  State  action  any  manner  to  any  supposed  action  of  the  State  or  its 
cf  every  kind  which  impairs  the  privileges  and  im-  authorities. 

Qonitiea  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  which  in-  If  this  legislation  is  appropriate  for  enforcing  the 

Jorea  them  in  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  prohibitions  of  the  amenoment,  it  is  difficult  to  see 

prooeaa  of  law,  or  which  denies  to  any  of  them  the  where  it  is  to  stop.     Why  may  not  Congress  with 

equal  protection  of  the  laws.    It  not  only  does  this,  equal  show  of  authority  enact  a  code  of  laws  for  the 

but,  in  order  that  the  national  will,  thus  declared,  enforcement  and  vindication  of  all  rights  of  life,  lib- 
may  not  be  a  mere  brutum/ulmen,  tno  lost  section  of    erty,  and  property  ?    If  it  is  supposable  Uiat  the  States 

the  amendment  invests  Congress  with  power  to  en-  may  deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  witb- 

foroe  it  by  appropriate  le^lation.    To  enforce  what  ?  out  due  process  of  law  (ana  the  amendment  itself  does 

To  enlbroe  the  prohibition.     To  adopt  appropriate  suppose  this),  why  should  not  Congress  proceed  at 

legiMataon  for  correcting  the  effects  of  such  prohibited  once  to  prescnbe  due  process  of  law  tor  the  protection 

S^te  laws  and  State  acts,  and  thus  to  render  them  of  every  one  of  these  fundamental  rights,  in  every  pos- 

:    tftfftnally  mill,  void,  and  innocuous.   This  is  the  legis-  sible  case,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  equal  privileges  in 

I    litive  power  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  this  is  the  inns,  public  oonvcvanoes,  and  theatres  ? .  .  . 

vfaole  of  it.     It  does  not  invest  Con^^ress  with  power  Civu  rights,  suca  as  are  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 

to  Wislate  upon  subject:)  which  aro  within  the  domain  tution  against  State  agmssion.  can  not  be  impaired 

of  State  le)^«>lation ;  but  to  provide  modes  of  relief  by  the  wron^ul  acts  or  indiviauals,  unsupported  by 

•fiinat  State  legislation,  or  ntate  action,  of  the  kind  State  authority  in  the  shape  of  laws,  customs,  or  judi- 

Beferred  to.     It  does  not  authorize  Con^ss  to  create  cial  or  execunve  proceedings.    The  wrongful  act  of 

t  code  of  munidpal  law  for  the  regulation  of  private  an  Individual,  unsupported  by  any  such  authority,  is 

rif^its^  but  to  provide  modes  of  redress  agiunst  the  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime  of  that  individual ; 

openition  of  State  laws,  and  the  action  of  State  offlcen,  an  mvasion  of  the  riffnts  of  the  injured  party,  it  is 

txeeutive  or  judicial,  when  these  are  subversive  of  the  true,  whether  they  afroct  his  person,  his  property,  or 

fasdaznental  rights  specified  in  the  amendment.   Posi-  his  reputation ;  but  if  not  sanctioned  in  some  wa^  by 

Ure  rights  and  privileges  are  undoubtedly  secured  by  the  State,  or  not  done  under  State  authority,  his  rights 

the  fourteenth  amendment :  but  they  are  secured  by  remain  in  full  force,  and  may  presumably  be  vindi- 


curying  such  prohibition  into  effect ;  and  sucn  legis-  they  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
litaon  muFt  necessarily  be  predicated  upon  such  sup-  the  cases  before  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  recent 
posed  State  laws  or  State  proceedings,  and  be  directed  case  of  United  States  V9.  Harris,  decided  at  the  lost 
V)  t2ie  eorrection  of  their  operation  ana  effect.  A  quite  term  of  this  court),  it  is  clear  that  the  law  in  question 
tiH  discusaion  of  this  asp^DCt  of  the  amendment  may  can  not  be  sustained  by  any  grant  of  l^^lative  power 
i>^  found  in  U.  S.  v8.  Cruikshank,  92  U.  S.  Reports,  made  to  Congress  by  the  fourteentn  amendment. 
k3 ;  Vir^^ia  vs.  Rives,  100  Id.,  818,  and  Ei^parU  That  amendment  pronibits  the  States  fVom  denyinjir 
VovinuL,  100  Id.,  839.  ...  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws^  and 
Until  aome  State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some  State  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
letkHi  Uirough  its  officers  or  agents  has  been  taken,  by  appropriate  le^slation^  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
idvene  to  the  rights  of  citizens  sought  to  be  protect-  ment.  The  law  m  question,  without  any  reference  to 
«d  tnr  tbe  fourteenth  amendment,  no  Iqa^lation  of  the  adverse  State  lesislation  on  the  sul^ect,  declares  that 
Hn^ed  States  under  such  amendment,  nor  any  pro-  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  accommodations 
<eedin^  under  such  legislation,  can  be  called  into  activ-  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places 
% :  for  the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment  are  against  of  public  amusement,  and  imposes  a  penalty  upon  any 
St^  ^WB  and  acts  done  under  State  authority.  Of  inoividual  who  shall  deny  to  any  citizen  such  equal 
ttjone,  legislation  may,  and  should  be,  provided  in  accommodations  and  privileges.  This  is  not  correct- 
France  to  meet  the  exigency  when  it  arises ;  but  it  ive  legislation  ;  it  is  primary  and  direct ;  it  takes  im- 
ih^iid  be  adapted  to  the  mischief  and  wrong  which  mediate  and  absolute  possession  of  the  subject  of  the 
iSe  amendment  was  intended  to  provide  against :  and  rieht  of  admission  to  inns,  public  conveyances,  and 
tela.  State  laws,  or  State  action  of  some  kind,  ad-  p&ces  of  amusement.   It  supersedes  and  displaces  State 
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le^riBlation  oa  the  same  subject,  or  onlj  allows  it  per-  Eight  of  the  nine  justices  conoarred  in  the 

missive  force.   It  ignores  such  legislotion.  and  assumes  judgment  of  the  Court.   An  elaborate  diaeent- 

tbat  the  matter  is  one  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  1«„  ^«;«:^«  -,«„  ^^-^a^^^a  Ut,    T»a«^^^  ti».i»« 

national  reguktion.                     ^  ing  opinion  was  renderejl  by  Justioe  Har^, 

We  have  discussed  the  question  presented  by  the  of  Kentucky,  who  niaintamea  tnat  the  tnir- 

lawon  the  assumption  that  a  right  to  e^joy  equal  ao-  teenth  aa  well  as  the  fourteenth  amendment 

commodations  and  privileges  in  all  inns,  pubuc  oon-  conferred    upon   Congress   the   power  which 

veyances  and  places  of  public  amusement,  is  one  of  ^^  exercised  in  passing  the  civil -rights  act 

the  essential  nghts  of  the  citizen  which  no  State  can  /%o»Tr      tirru      *^  .   .   *    .      .,              ^     n  T 

abridge  or  interfere  with.    Whether  it  U  such  a  right  «'   ^^^^'       ^^^  opmion   m  these  cases,"  he 

or  not,  is  a  different  Question,  whidi,  in  the  view  we  remarked,  **  proceeds,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon 

have  taken  of  the  veJidity  or  the  law  on  the  ground  grounds    entirely    too  narrow  and   artificial 

ah-eady  stated,  it  is  not  necAsary  to  examine.  Jhe  substance  and  spirit  of  the  recent  amend- 

The  Court    then    took  up  the    thirteenth  ments  of  the  Constitution  have  been  sacrificed 

amendment,   which  abolishes  slavery.    Even  by  a  subtile  and  ingenious  verbal  criticism." 

admitting  that  this    clothed    Congress  with  He  then  pointed  out  that  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 

power  to  pass  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  negroes  were 

abolishing  all  badges  and  incidents  of  slavery,  not  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

it  could  not  be  held,  the  Court  said,  that  deny-  that  tney  were  not  entitled  to  the  privileges 

ing  to  colored  persons  equal  accommodations  and  immunities  of  citizens ;  that,  in  the  Ian- 

and  privileges  of  hotels,  public  conveyances,  guage  of  Chief -Justice  Taney,  **  they  had  no 

and  places  of  amusement,  imposed  upon  them  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  re- 

any  badge  of  slavery  or  servitude.     "  Such  an  speot."    He  cited  an  earlier  case  —  Prigg  ei. 

act  of  refusal,"  says  the  opinion,  "has  nothing  Pennsylvania— to  show  that  the  Court,  in  up- 

to  do  with  isiavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  holding  the  constitutionality  of  the  fugitire 

and  if  it  is  violative  of  any  right  of  the  party,  slave  law,  had  conceded  to  Congress  a  power     ^ 

his  redress  is  to  be  sought  under  the  laws  of  which  was  not  expressly  granted  by  the  Con- 

the  State ;  or  if  those  laws  are  adverse  to  his  stitution.  but  was  derived  from  it  by  implica- 

rights  and  do  not  protect  him,  his  remedy  will  tion.    The  purpose  of  the  thirteenUi  amend-     ~ 

be  found  in  the  corrective  legislation  which    ment,  ho  said,  was  to  abolish  slavery  with  all   

Congress    has    adopted,   or   may  adopt,    for  its  badges  and  incidents,  and  to  establish  uoi- 

counteracting  the    effect  of    State   laws,   or  versal  freedom.     There  was  a  fixed  purpose 

State    action,   prohibited    by  the  fourteenth  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  power  of  Congress 

amendment.    It  would  be  running  the  slavery  to  legislate  in  furtherance  of  these  ends.    The    ^ 

argument  into  the  ground  to  make  it  apply  to  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 

every  act  of  discrimination  which  a  person  ment  was  therefore  expressly  granted,  and  not 

may  see  fit  to  make  as  to  the  guests  he  will  left  to  implication.    He  said : 

entertain,  or  as  to  the  people  he  will  take  into  mv    *v-*.     *u          j       *        v-^*i.             a. 

Kfo  ^/x.^k  ^«  ««K  ^-  ««-  Jr«  .^*»:4-  ♦^  i>;«  ^^^  The  thirteenth  amendment,  my  brethren  concede, 

his  coach  or  cab  or  car,  or  admit  to  his  con-  ^j^  something  more   than   to  prohibit  slavery  ai     - 

cert  or  theatre,  or  deal  with  m  other  matters  an  instUutian,  restine  upon  distiiictions  of  race,  ind 

of  intercourse  or  business.     Innkeepers   and  upheld  bv  positive  uiw.    They  admit  that  it  est»b-     — 

public  carriers,  by  the  laws  of  all  the  States,  ^^^led  and  decreed  univereal  «rf/ /r«rfoi»  throu«h-    ^ 

so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  bound,  to  the  ^"^  J^^^Pj'^^  ^,^*^'-  ♦?."^  ^^  that  freedom,  tjui 

4.     4.      A»  xi/«     /•    .,"/;  ^   aic  4/wuiiM,   w   wjj  eg^ijiighod,  involve  nothing  more  than  exemption 

extent  ot   their  facilities,   to  furnish    proper  from  actual  slavery?     Was  nothmg  more  intended 

accommodation  to  all  unobjectionable  persons  than  to  forbid  one  man  from  owning  another  u 

who  in  good  faith  apply  for  them.    If  the  laws  proper^!    Was  It  the  purpose  of  the  nation  simply  -~^ 

themselves  make  any  unjust   discrimination,  to  d^troy  the  imrtitution,  and  then  remit  th^^ 

a«vi».i«KiA  ♦/v  fK«  «»^u:uj«.: A«  ^c  *v.«  * t.^^^*i!  theretofore  held  m  bondage,  to  the  several  States  tor 

amenable  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  fourteenth  ^^^^i  protection,  in  their  cilil  rights,  necessarily  grow- 

amendment,  Congress  has  full  power  to  afford  ing  out  of  freedom,  as  those  States,  in  their  diwsretion,  , — 

a  remedy  under  that  amendment  and  in  ac-  choose  to  provide  f    Were  the  States,  against  whose 

cordance  with  it  **  solemn  protest  the  institution  was  destroyed,  to  be 

The  grounds  for  setting  aside  the  first  two  left  per^7  free  »o  far  ui  national  interference  wsj 

^^^.. ®    -  .,          .    «vw«ft««»«v  «..««*»«  u«v  oonocmed,  to  make  or  allow  discnmmationa  sgiinst    — 

sections  of  the  act  of  1876,  under  the  four-  ^hat  race,  as  such,  in  theeiyoyment  of  those  ftnda-  ,^ 

teenth  amendment,  do  not  apply  to  the  fourth  mental  rights  that  inhere  in  a  state  of  fr^domf    Had  ^ 

section,  and  this  was  conceded  to  be  constitu-  the  thirteenth  amendment  stofjped  with  the  sweep-   "^ 

tional,  as  had  been  expressly  held  in  the  Vir-  i^  declaration,  in  its  first  section,  a^rainst  the  exist-   :  - 

(rinio  iMi.tr  Aoo/^o      Tk/ -^w»*;r^«   ^.^i>:ku<.   ««-  ence  of  slavery  and  mvoluntary  servitude,  except  for   ,   j 

gima  jury  cases.     The  section  prohibits  any  crime,  Congress  would  have  Bad  the  power,  by  im- 

discrimination  on  account  of  color  in  the  sum-  plication,  a<xsording  to  the  doctrines  of  Prigg  m.  Com-      " 

moning  or  selection  of  jurors.     Such  discrimi-  monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  repeated  in  Straader  ft.    — 

nation,  the  Court  points  out,  can  be  made  only  West  Viiginia,  to  protect  the  freedom  thus  established,  ii 

by  law,  for  which  the  State  is  responsible.     It  «idf  nsequentlv  to  secure  the  ewment  of  such  dvU  i,  g 

-«««  ««♦  K« A     u     •   J*   •  J     1    \-'Ai.     1.  4V  nghts  as  were  nindamental  in  freedom.    But  that  it  u^ 

can  not  be  made  by  individuals  without  the  can  exert  its  authority  to  that  extent  is  now  made    =^ 

auttionty  of  State  laws.     It  may  be  made  by  clear,  and  was  intended  to  be  made  clear,  by  the  ex-  >^ 

statute,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  statut.ory  dis-  press  grant  of  power  contained  in  the  second  section  ^ 

qualification  on  account  of  color,  colored  jurors  of  that  amendment.                                                   >^ 

maybeexcladedljrajndgeorsomeotheroffloer  .til's' bSd^'^f^^.l^t^Sd^^^'Sr.rd^tt'^    - 

ot  the  law.     Jn  either  case  the  discnmmation  is  express  power  delegated  to  Congress  to  enforce,  by    t? 

effected  by  the  agency  of  the  State.  appropriate  legishition,  the  thirteenth  amendment,  < 
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ited  by  leglslatiofnofainrect  and  primary  amendment  also  to  enact  such  a  dvil-rights 

^J  '^^.^Tfi**^**''  J?*  'y^Pj^  °^  ^^  ^"  law  as  that  of  1876.    He  said : 
It  of  Its  badges  and  incidenta,  are  propo- 

ih  ought  to  be  deemed  indisputable.  They  1*he   assumption    that  this   amendment   oonaista 

ery  loondation  of  the  Civil-Rights  Act  of  wholly  of  prohibitions  upon  State  laws  and  State 

proceedings  in  hostility  to  its  provisions,  is  nnauthor- 

.         A.     J  If         A*       ;]   T    X*      Ti  izcd  by  its  language.    The  first  clause  of  the  first  seo- 

lot  contend,    continued  Justice  Bar-  ^jon— ^*  all  perS>n?bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 

t  the  thirteenth  amendment  mvests  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citi- 

irith  authority,  by  legislation,  to  regu-  sens  of  the  United  States^  and  of  the  State  wherein 

atire  body  of  the  civil  rights  which  ^^7  resided—is  of  a  disUncUy  affirmative  charo^r. 

T^i^^    yv.  «»««.  AT»;/x«-    {,1   ♦K^  <>A«T^»«i  In  its  application  to  the  colored  race,  previously  liber- 

njoy,  or  may  e^oy,  in  the  several  ated,  it  cVeated  and  granted,  as  well  citizenship  of  the 

Jut  1  do  hold  that  since  slavery,  as  United  States  as  citizenship  of  the  State  in  which 

t  has  repeatedly  declared,  was  the  they  respectively  resided.    It  introduced  all  of  thi;t 

r  principal  cause  of  the  adoption  of  race  whose  ancestors  had  been  imported  and  sold  as 

Qdment,  and  since  that  institution  ^\f^  *A  *>'^<»,'  '"^^^  ,^°  ??^^?^q??'°'S'^**u^''T'' 

n        ^      ..      .   •    .     ..  as  the  "people  of  the  United  States."    They  be- 

oUy  upon  the  inferiority,  as  a  race,  ^ame,  instentfy,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  iid  of 

leld  m  bondage,  their  freedom  neces-  their  respective  States.    Further,  they  were  brought, 

>lved  immunity  from,  and  protection  by  this  supreme  act  of  the  nation,  within  the  direct 

ill  discrimination  against  them,  be-  operation  of  ^i^  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 

fit^:-  w^4*^    iwx   .Aor.r^«>  ^p  <..«»K   r.;«r:i  declares  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 

their  race,  m  respect  of  such  civil  ^j^^^  ^  ^y  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 

belong  to  freemen  of  other  races,  the  several  States "  (Art.  IV,  sec.  2). 

therefore,  under  its  express  power  The  citizenship  thus  aomiired,  by  that  race,  in  vir- 

e  that  amendment,  by  appropriate  tue  of  an  affirmative  grant  oy  the  nation,  may  be  pro- 

^   may  enact  laws  to   protect   that  tected,  not  ^one  by  tHe  judicial  branch  oi' the  Govcrn- 

•-.•.«.i.j>v'*»                           *^  ment,  but  by  congressional  legislation  of  a  pnmary 

ainat  the  deprivation,  o»  ae6(mnt  of  ^^^  character ;  this,  because  the  power  of  Congreij 

,  of  any  civil  rights  ei\)Oyed  by  other  is  not  restricted  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibitions 

n  the  same  State ;  and  such  legisla-  upon  State  laws  or  State  action.    It  is,  in  terms  dis- 

be  of  a  direct  and  primary  character,  t"iot  and  positive,  to  enforce  "  the  provinoM  of  this 

upon  States,  their  officers  and  agents^  jrj^^f'"  ?:  T''^?*^  '''**  *^"?P^y  ^T  ^li^  ^"^ 

i*j^  ^  N^i.«iv«o,  vuv.a  x^vvi  o  a^^A  agvuua^  hibitivc  chsnicter,  but  the  provLsions — all  of  the  pro- 

apon,  at  least,  such  individuals  and  visions— affirmative  and  prohibitive,  of  the  araend- 
ms  as  exercise  public  functions  and  ment.  It  is,  therefore,  a  grave  misconception  to  sup- 
per and  authority  under  the  State,  pose  that  the  fifth  section  of  the  amendment  has  ref- 
been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  f'^"^*  exclusively  to  express  prohibitions  upon  State 
.  ^f  n«««-^-  «»^^-  4.u^  ^ui^^^^4.u  Ja^s  or  State  action.  If  any  right  was  created  by 
r  of  Congress  under  the  thirteenth  ^^^  amendment,  the  grant  of  pcJwer,  Uirough  appwi 
It  is  not  necessarily  restncted  to  priate  legislation,  to  enforce  its  provisions,  authorizes 
i  against  slavery  as  an  institution  np-  Congress,  by  means  of  legislation,  operating  tbrough- 
tositive  law,  but  may  be  exerted  to  ^^^  ^?o  ©"^tire  Union,  to  guard,  secure,  and  protect 

;,  at  least,  of  protecting  the  race  so  %^^^h  ^Vis  Court  has  wisely  forborne  any  at- 

against  discrimination,  m  respect  of  tempt,  by  a  comprehensive  definition,  to  indicate  aU 

ts  belonging  to  freemen,  where  such  of  tlie  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  the  citizens 

ttion  is  based  upon  race.*'  of  each  State  aro  entitled,  of  right,  to  e^joy  in  the 

I  contended  that  the  denial  to  colored  »«Y«™1  ?.^^».  ^  hazard  nothing,  in  view  of  former 

'  ♦!>«  ^«««i  «»^^...»,^4«f:^««  ««4  ^-:-^  adjudications,  in  saying  that  no  State  can  sustam  her 

the  equal  accommodations  and  pn vi-  ^^y^  ^  ^oloVed  cifize£s  of  otiier  States,  while  within 

otels,  public  conveyances,  and  places  her  limitw,  of  privileges  or  immunities,  ftmdamentnl 

ment,  presents  a  discrimination   on  in  republican  citizenship,  upon  the  irround  that  she 

f  color,  which  is  a  badge  of  servi-  accords  such  privileges  and  immunities  only  to  her 

«  imposition  Congress  is  empower<rf  Sut^^'S^'^lo^^^d^S^troth^r^u^^ 

hirteenth    amendment    to    prevent,  the  jurisdiction  of  tiiat  State,  could  claim,  under  the 

e  burdens  which  lay  at  the  very  form-  Constitution,  every  privilege  and  immunity  which 

the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  once  that  State  secures  to  her  white  citizens.  ...  No 

They  are  not  to  be  sustained,  except  State  may,  by  discrimination  against  a  portion  of  its 

ussumptioa  that  there  U  still,  m  th^is  f.;^1SrS«™^lrSXr4h^■d§SL°hte 
iniveraal  liberty,  a  class  which  may  p&the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  of  other  States, 
soriminated  against,  even  in  respect  of  whatever  race,  to  ei^oy  in  that  State  all  such  privi- 
of  a  character  so  essentifd  and  so  ^®g®*  ^^^  immunities  as  are  there  accorded  to  her 
h&U  deprived  of  their  enjoyment,  in  ?^.'  ^»^^'!J^  citizens.  A  colored  citizen  of  Ohio  or 
-^n.  ^rT>«-<.  «  #-«^»,-«  r  \.  *  1  Induina,  being  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Tennessee,  18  en- 
witli  others,  a  freeman  is  not  only  titled  ti  emoy  any  privilege  or  immunity,  funda- 
18  one  inferior  and  infected,  but,  in  mental  in  citizenship,  which  is  given  to  citizens  of 
stitions  of  life,  is  robbed  of  some  of  the  white  race  in  the  latter  State.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
essential  means  of  existence :  and  all  P*^®®^  ^^^  "*y  °^®  ^^^  controvert  this  proposition. 
r  becansa  thev  helonff  tn  a  nartioiiUr  ^  ?"',  ^y*****^  ^"^  secured  to  colored  citizens  of  the 
r  ^jcaose  tney  oe«>ng  to  a  particular  United  States-as  between  them  and  tiieu-  respective 
h  tbe  nation  has  liberated.  The  thir-  States— by  the  grant  to  them  of  State  citizenship! 
lendment  alone  obliterated  the  race-  With  what  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  did  Uiis 
ir  as  all  rights  fundamental  in  a  state  Sffant  from  the  nation  invest  tiiem  I  There  is  one,  if 
m  are  concerned  "  there  be  no  others — exemption  from  race  discrimina- 
TT...i««  ^^^^^r^^A  *^  «.«:-*-:»  *-u  4.  tion  in  respect  of  any  civil  right  belonginff  to  citizens 
HATlan  proceeded  to  maintain  that  of  tiie  white  race  in  the  same  State.  That,  surely,  is 
IS  given  to  Congress  by  the  fourteenth  their  constitutional  privilege  when  within  the  juris- 
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diction  of  otber  States.    And  such  must  be  their  con-  and  upon  such  individuals  and  corporations  exeronng 

stitutional  right  in  their  own  State,  unless  the  recent  public  functions  as  assume  to  abridge,  impair,  or 

amendments  be  "splendid  baubles.'*  thrown  out  to  denv  rights  confessedly  secured  by  the  supreme  law 

delude  those  who  deserved  fair  ana  generous  treat-  of  tne  hmd  f 
mentat  the  hands  of  the  nation.    Citi2enshi|>  in  this 

country  necessarily  imports  equality  of  civil  rights  Justice  Harlan  further  malDtained  that  the 

among  citizens  of  every  race  in  the  same  State.    It  is  decision  of  the  Court  was  erroneous,  even  eon- 

lundamental  in  American  dtizeiwhip  that,  in  respect  of  jj^     ^j^  j.  Congress  has  power  to  legislaU 

such  rights,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  by  the  i     '^    •     ^  i.     ^-i    c*  *    ^  *•           tt      ^-  *.  j 

State,  or  its  officers,  or  by  individuals  or  corporations  o^'y  against  hostile  State  a,ction.     He  pointed 

exercising  public  functions  or  authority,  against  any  out  that  the  court  had  held,  m  Ex-parte  Vir- 

citizen  because  of  his  race  or  previous  condition  of  ginia  (100  U.  S.  Reports),  that  the  fourteenth 

servitude.  amendment  means  that  no  agency  of  the  State, 

After  repeating  that  the  opinion  of  the  ma-  or  of  the  officers  or  agents  by  whom  its  au- 

jority  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  power  thority  is  exercised,  shall  deny  to  any  person 

of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  then  said: 

the  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  four-  "In  every  material  aense  applicable  to  the 

teenth  amendment  can  not  be  brought  into  practical  enforcement  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 

activity  except  with  the  view,  and  as  it  may  ment,  railroad  corporations,  keepers  of  inns, 

become  necessary,  to  correct  and  annul  State  and  managers  of  places  of  public  amusement, 

laws   and  State  proceedings  hostile  to  such  are  agents  of  the  State,  because  amenable,  in 

rights  and  privileges,  and  that,  in  the  absence  respect  of  their  public  duties  and  functions,  to 

of  State  laws  or  State  action  adverse  to  such  pnblic  regulation.    It  seems  to  me  that,  witJbin 

rights  and  privileges,  the  nation  may  not  ac-  the  principle  settled  in  £x-parte  Virginia,  a 

tively  interfere  for  their  protection  and  seen-  denial,  by  these  instrumentalities  of  the  Stale, 

rity,  Justice  Harlan  adds :  to  the  citizen,  because  of  his  race,  of  that  eqoal- 

If  the  grant  to  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  ^^y  of  civil  rights  secured  to  him  by  law,  is  a 

of  citizenship  in  their  respective  States,  imports  ex-  denial  by  the  State  within  the  meaning  of  the 

emption  from  race  discrimination,  in  their  States,  in  fourteenth  amendment.     If  it  be  not,  then  that 

respect  of  the  civil  rights  belonging  to  citizenship,  r^ce  is  letl,  in  respect  of  the  civil  rights  under 

then,  to  hold  that  the  amendment  remits  that  right  to     j;„«„«„:^«  \^»«^i.:ilii„  «♦  ♦u^  »«».»..  Jfr  ^ ^.- 

the  States  for  their  protection,  primarily,  and  stays  discussion,  practically  at  the  mercy  of  corpora- 

the  hands  of  the  nation,  until  it  is  assailed  by  State  tions  and  individuals  wielding  power   under 

laws  or  State  proceedings,  is  to  adjudge  that  the  public  authority.^' 

amendment,  so  far  fVom  enloiging  the  powers  of  Justice  Harlan  conceded  that  Congress  has 

^°^SSVe^,Tu^i;;i;:S't^^c/;hiU?^'-  -o  .athonty  to  reKulate  the  social  rights  of 

eral  Government  has  pureued  from  its  very  oiganiza-  ^^^   and   races  m    the    community,    bat  he 

tion.    Such  on  interpretation  of  the  amendment  is  a  claime<l   that  the   rights  covered  by  the  luw 

denial  to  Congress  or  the  power,  bj  appropriate  legis-  of  1875   were  not  social   but  legal.     He  set 

lation,  to  enforce  one  of  its  provisions.    In  view  of  fo^h  his  views  on  this  point  as  follows: 

the  circumtttanccs  under  which  the  recent  amendments  ' 

were  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  and  especial-  I  agree  that  Government  hos  nothing  to  do  with 
Iv  in  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  tne  new  rights  social,  as  distinguished  from  technically  legal,  right« 
they  created  and  secured,  it  ought  not  to  be  presumed  of  individuals.    No  government  ever  has  brought  or 
that  the  General  Government  has  abdicated  its  author-  ever  can  bring^  its  people  into   social    interoouise 
i^,  by  national  legislation,  direct  and  primary  in  its  o^nst  their  wishes.     W  hether  one  person  will  ^- 
character,  to  guard  and  protect  privileges  and  immu-  mit  or  maintain  social  relations  with  another  u  a 
nitios  securedTby  that  instrument    Such  on  interpre-  matter  with  which  government  has  no  concern.  ^  I 
tation  of  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  accepted  if  agree  that  if  one  citizen  chooses  not  to  hold  social  in- 
it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.    Its  acceptance  would  lead  tercourse  with  another,  even  upon  grounds  of  race, 
to  this  anomalous  result :  that  whereas,  prior  to  the  he  is  not  and  can  not  be  made  amenable  to  the  law 
amendments.  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  this  court,  for  his  conduct  in  that  regard;  for  no  legal  right  of 
passed  the  most  stringent  laws — operating  directly  a  citizen  is  violated  by  the  refusal  of  others  to  main- 
and  primarily  upon  States  and  their  officers  and  agents,  tain  merely  social  relations  with  him.    What  I  offinn 
as  well  as  upon  individuals — in  vindication  of  slavery  is  that  no  State,  nor  the  officers  of  any  State,  nor  any 
and  the  right  of  the  master,  it  may  not  now,  by  legis-  corporation  or  individual  wielding  power  under  State 
lation  of  a  like  primary  and  direct  character,  guard,  autnority  for  the  public  benefit  or  tne  public  conven- 
protect,  and  securo  the  freedom  establiMhed,  and  the  ience.  can.  consistently  either  with  the  freedom  ea- 
most  essential  right  of  the  citizenship  granted,  by  the  tahlisoed  oy  the  fundamental  law,  or  with  that  e^ual- 
constitutional  amendments.    I  venture,  with  all  re-  ity  of  civil  rights  which  now  belongs  to  every  citizen, 
spect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  to  insist  that  the  no-  discriminate  against  freemen  or  citizens,  in  their  civil 
tional  Lecrislature  may,  without  transcending  the  limits  rights,  because  of  their  race,  or  because  they  once 
of  the  Constitution,  do  for  human  hberty  and  the  labored  under  durabilities  impoaed  upon  them  as  a 
fundaniental  rights  of  American  citizenship  what  it  race.     The  rights  which  Congress  by  the  act  of  1875 
did,  with  the  sanction  of  this  court,  for  the  protection  endeavored  to  secure  and  protect  are  legal,  not  social, 
of  slavenr  and  the  rights  of  the  masters  of  f\igitive  rights.    The  right,  for  instance,  of  a  colored  citizen 
slaves.    If  fugitive-smve  laws,  providing  modes  and  to  use  the  accommodations  of  a  pubhc  highway,  upon 
pres>cribing  penalties,  whereby  tne  master  could  seize  the  same  terms  as  are  permitted  to  white  citizens,  is 
and  recover  his  fugitive  slave,  were  legitimate  exer-  no  more  a  social  right  than  his  right,  under  the  law, 
tions  of  an  implied  power  to  protect  and  enforce  a  to  use  the  public  streets  of  a  city,  or  a  town,  or  a  turn- 
right  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  why  shall  the  pike-road,  or  a  public  market,  or  a  post-office^  or  his 
hands  of  Congress  be  tied,  so  that — under  an  express  right  to  sit  in  a  public  building  with  others,  of  what- 
power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  a  consti-  ever  race,  for  the  purpose   of  hearing  the  political 
tutional  provision,  granting  citizenship— it  may  not,  questions  of  the  day  discussed.    Scarcely  a  day  pass- 
by  means  of  direct  legislacion,  bring  the  whole  power  es  without  our  seeing  in  this  court-room  citizens  of 
of  this  nation  to  bear  upon  States  and  their  officers,  the  white  and  black  races  sitting  side  by  side,  watch- 
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progreM  of  our  boBineas.    It  would  never  gress,  Senator  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  proposed  this 

iny  one  that  the  preeence  of  a  colored  citizen  constitutional  amendment : 
rt-houM,  or  court-room,  wa8  an  invasion  ot 

i  rightd  of  white  persons  who  may  frequent  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
te. And  yet,  such  a  suggestion  would  be  tion,  to  protect  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
ound  in  law— I  say  it  with  all  respect— as  is  ercise  and  enjovment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and 
stion  that  the  claim  of  a  colored  citizen  to  immunities,  and  to  assure  to  them  the  equal  protection 
a  the  same  terms  as  is  permitted  to  white  of  the  laws. 

1^,  •STlS^Tuwf/l'tmlt -tiCr  The.  Now  York  Penal  C<Kle  contain*  these 

der  the  license  of  the  law,  is  on  invoMon  of  provisions  concemmg  civil  rights : 

I  righu  of  the  white  noe.  Section  881.  A  person  who  either  on  his  own  ao- 

)pinion  of  Justice  Harlan  closes  with  count,  or  as  agent  or  officer  of  a  corporation,  carries  on 

•efi^iion  of  these  views  •  busmess  as  ini^ecper,  or  as  common  earner  of  pas- 

essioa  oi  taeao  views .  sen^rs,  and  refuses^  without  just  cause  or  excuse,  to 

athren  sav  that,  when  a  man  has  emerged  receive  and  entertain  any  guest,  or  to  receive  and 

ery ,  and  oy^  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  carry  any  passenger,  is  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor, 

en  off  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  that  Sec.  883.  No  citizen  of  this  State  can,  bv  reason 

re  must  be  some  stage  in  the  progress  of  his  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  be 

when  he  takes  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  excluded  from  the  equal  ex\)ovment  of  any  aocommo-> 

8  to  be  the  special  favorite  of  the  laws,  ana  dation,  fadlity,  or  privilege  mmished.  by  innkeepers 

rights  as  a  citizen,  or  a  man,  are  to  be  pro-  or  common  carriers,  or  by  owners,  managers,  or  les- 

the  ordinary  modes  bv  which  other  men's  sees  of  theatres  or  other  places  of  amusement,  by 

i  protected.    It  is,  I  suomit,  scarcely  just  to  teachere  and  officers  of  common  schools  and  public  in- 

he  oolored  race  has  been  the  spedal  mvorite  stitutions  of  learning,  or  by  cemetery  associations.  The 

rs.     W^hat  the  nation,  through  Congress,  has  violation  of  this  section  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 

>  accomplish  in  reference  to  that  race,  is—  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fiity  dollars  nor  more  than 

I  alroad^  been  done  in  everv  State  of  the  five  hundred  dollaxs. 

•  the  white  race — ^to  secure  ana  protect  rights  

^to  them  as  tVeeraen  and  citlzea<i,  nothino^  CITiL^SERVICE    EEFORH  BIU*      See    CoN- 

he  one  underlying  purpose  of  congressional  q^j^q^  anj  Repobm  in  thb  Civil  Sebvicb. 

1  has  been  to  enable  the  black  race  to  take  g,g^  phoa   y^u.  utiim.^  ««  i?n»i:ai.  ^i^.»«»«. 

of  mere  citizens.    The  difficulty  has  been  to  5^^,'u!*l  Wlltoa,  an  English  clergyman 

recognition  ot  their  legal  ri^ht  to  take  that  ^^^  colonial  Disnop,  born  in  Bt.  Austell,  Uom- 

l  to  secure  the  ei\ioymcnt  of  privileges  bo-  wall,  Jan.  24,  1814 ;  died  in  D'Urban,  or  Port 

inder  the  law,  to  them  as  a  component  part  Natal,  South  Africa,  June  20,  1883.     He  en- 

?^^L^!''^^'^'^A7''}^l^''!i^J^F}j^^'^V'''  tered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 

IB  ordained.    At  every  step  in  this  diroo-  ^ona                  ji.j                   j               i           j 

nation  has  been  coniVonted  With  dass-tyran-  1838  was  graduated  as  second  wrangler  and 

I  a  contemporary  Enirlish  historian  says  is.  Smith  s  prizeman,  and  became  a  fellow  of  his 

annies,  the  most  intolerable,  ^^  for  it  is  ubl-  college.    Two  years  later  be  was  appointed 

1  its  operation,  and  weighs,  perhaps,  mo^t  assistant- master  of  Harrow  School  which  post 

1  thoee  whose  obscunty  or  distance  would  •  ^   •    ij   „«*.;i   -iqaq      T\^ji^^  ♦k,o«  ««««-   i.^ 

them  from  the  notice  of  a  single  despot."  *^®  ^^^^^  "»^»^  ^^^'     I>anng  these  years  he 

U  the  oolored  race  which  is  denied,  by  car-  prepared  books   on   arithmetic   and   algebra, 

and  individuals  wielding  public  authority,  which,  being  adopted  as  text-books  in  schools 

damcn^l  in  their  fVeedom  and  citizenship,  and   universities,  yielded  him  a  handsome  in- 

^ture  time  it  «"» 7  ^  «^™«.,;>ther  race  ^ome.    From  1842  to  1846  he  resided  at  his 

nder  the  ban.    If  the  constitutional  amend-  ,,              j  ^.i.        i.                    a.         i*  -c^           ^a. 

enforced,  acoordiog  to  the  intent  with  which,  college,  and  then  became  rector  of  Fomcett 

eive,  tliey  were  adopted,  there  can  not  be  m  St.  Mary,  Norfolk.     Besides  giving  due  atten- 

blie  any  class  of  human  being.^  in  practical  tion  to  his  parish  work  and  duties,  Coleoso  pub- 

i  to  another  class,  with  power  in  the  latter  lig^ed  other  mathematical  works,  a  volume  of 

^^^^nr^Trsu^^^m^^^^^^^^^          Zl  '*  Village  Sermons,"  and  a  treatise  on  the  com- 

id  that  no  authority  shall  be  exercised  in  this  munion  service  m  the  Prayer-Book,  with  selec- 

pon  the  basis  of  discrimination,  in  respect  tions  from  the  writings  of  F.  D.  Maurice, 

ighta,  agiunst  freemen  and  citizens  because  On  the  30th  of  November,  1853,  Dr.  Colenso 

Si^^f^vThSTurnf^^^^^^^  -^  -prr?  .^"'"p "'  .^t^'  s-^^/.^T?*' 

te  legishition.  Congress  has  been  invented  ^^^f^  the  first  to  occupy  that  see.     His     Ten 

resB  power— every  one  must  bow,  whatever  Weeks  in  Natal'    was  published  two   years 

been,  or  whatever  now  are,  his  individual  after   he  left  England,  and   his  "  Translation 

0  the  wLkiom  or  policy,  either  of  the  recent  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  commented  on 

1  the  fundamental  law,  or  of  the  legislation  #«^^  ^  ^:-«:^««-«.  -d^:»«-  ^#  tti^^  >»  «.>^a..<w1 
I  been  enacted  to  give  iem  effect  *  ^^^?J,  Missionary  Point  of  View,    appeared 

m  1861.    It  IS  not  known  clearly  how  long 

scisioQ  of  the  Court,  and  the  dissenting  Bishop  Colenso  had  been  engaged  in  studying 

of  Justice  Harlan,  gave  rise  to  much  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference  to  critical 

>n  throughout  the  country.    By  some  points  at  issue;  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 

lion  of  the  tnegority  was  freely  criti-  matter  had  been  before  him  for  years.    At  any 

t  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  ac-  rate,  he  considered  it  a  duty,  as  appears  from 

I  a  sound  as  well  as  a  final  iuterpreta-  his  course,  to  put  forth  views  which  at  once 

he  Constitution.    The  fact  was  recog-  excited  severe  animadversion  and  astonishment 

at  the  Court  simply  reaffirmed  a  prin-  at  his  lapse  from  Anglican  orthodoxy,  and  his 

ich  it  had  more  than  once  previously  adoption  of  German  rationalism  and  neology. 

,  and  had  advanced  as  far  back  as  the  The  first  part  of  ^*  The  Pentateuch  and  Book 

ft  1875-76.    On  the  meeting  of  Con-  of  Joshua  critically  examined  '*  appeared  in 
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1HQ9.  At  was  to  be  expected,  this  assanlt  on  thizers  in  England,  and  in  the  anmrner  of  1865 
th0  aoouraoy,  veracity,  and  authorship  of  the  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  ^^  Colenso 
i)Ook»  of  Moses  was  at  an  early  day  brought  fund  ^^  was  held  in  London,  when  £8,800  were 
|)0fur«  the  authorities  of  the  Ohuroh  in  Eug-  presented  to  him,  as  a  token  of  respect  and 
land,  and  both  Houses  of  Oonvocation  of  the  good-will,  on  his  going  back  to  Africa. 
Province  of  Ganterbury  condemned  it  in  1864^  Ten  years  later  he  made  another  visit  to 
MM  (Hiiitaining  **  errors  of  the  gravest  and  most  Eugland,  in  order  to  report  t9  the  proper 
(Jangerouf  character.''  That  work  was  re-  auuiorities  the  condition  of  church  affairs  in 
vbwed  in  several  of  the  prominent  organs  of  Cape  Colony;  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  re- 
fr0<s  thought  and  of  orthodox  religion  (chiefiy  lationship  to  the  new  Bishop  of  Cape  Town; 
tho*^  Westminster^' and  *^  Quarterly" Beviews).  and  to  arrange  other  matters  in  the  existing 
On  the  one  hand,  Colenso  was  praised  without  anomalous  condition  of  church  life  and  work 
stint,  as  a  noble  champion  of  truth  and  a  fear-  in  that  distant  field.  During  his  stay  in 
loss  critic  of  the  Old  Testament;  on  the  other,  England,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and 
ho  waa  censured  with  corresponding  severity,  London  inhibited  him  from  preaching  in  their 
as  one  who  showed  himself  ignorant  and  pre-  respective  dioceses,  as  one  having*  no  lawful 
sumptuous  beyond  all  excuse;  and  it  was  authority  to  preach.  Dr.  Jowett,  however, 
urged  that  no  honorable  and  upright  man  whose  sympathies  doctrinally  were  with  Co- 
would  be  willing  to  continue  to  minister  at  lenso,  invited  him  to  preach  in  the  chapel  of 
the  altars,  or  receive  emoluments  from  a  Balliol  College,  that  chapel  not  being  within 
church,  whose  doctrines  on  inspiration  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
other  fundamental  points  he  denied  and  was  Dr.  Colenso^s  later  life  was  passed  quietly 
holding  up  to  public  odium.  in  Natal.    He  was  noted  for  his  sindly  interest 

The  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Zulus  and  Boers. 
Bouth  Africa  was  the  presenting  and  summon-  He  published  at  intervals  the  remaining  parts 
ing  Bishop  Colenso  for  trial,  and,  on  his  refusal  of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
to  appear,  the  deposing  him  from  his  bishop-  of  Joshua.     In  1866  a  volume  of  discourses 
rio  by  the  metropolitan,  Bishop  Gray  of  Cape  appeared,  entitled  **  Natal  Sermons."    Besides 
Town.    Dr.  Colenso  resolved  not  to  submit  to  these  he  prepared  and  had  printed  a  Zola 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  colony,  and  grammar  and  Zulu  dictionary,  a  Zulu  transls- 
the  result  was  that  this  case  was  brought  on  tion  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  parts  of 
appeal  before  the  courts  in  England.     The  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  with  several  edo- 
matter  was  argued  at  length,  and  it  was  de-  cational    works  for   the    instruction   of  the 
cided  by  the  Privy  Council,  in  March,  1865,  Zulus.     His  latest  publications  were,   **The 
that  the    deposition  was  **  null  and  void  in  New  Bible  Commentary,  by  Bishops  and  other 
law,"  the  ground  of  the  decision  being  that  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  critically  ex- 
the  crown  has  no  legal  power  to  constitute  amined"(1871);  the  sixth  part  of*' The  Penta- 
a  bishopric,  or  to  confer  coercive  jurisdiction  teuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  critically  ex- 
within  any  colony  possessing  an  independent  amined  "  (1872) ;  and  **  Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
legislature;   and  that,   as  the  letters  -  patent  teuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone  "  (1878). 
purporting  to  create  the  sees  of  Cape  Town  COLLISIONS,  UEINE.    The  increasing  fre- 
and  Natal  were  issued  after  these  colonies  had  quence  of  marine  disasters  with  the  extension 
acquired  legislatures,  the  sees  did  not  legally  of  steam  navigation  leads  to  a  general  demand 
exist,  and  neither  bishop  possessed  in  law  any  for  more  efifective  precautions  against  collision, 
jurisdiction   whatever.    Notwithstanding  this  Pr»pisi4  Navlgattan  Laws. — Since  quick  pas- 
decision,  the  bishops  forming  the  Council  of  sages  attract  more  custom  to  navigation  com* 
the  Colonial  Bishopric's  Fund  refused  to  pay  panics  than  a  reputation  for  safety,  it  has  been 
Dr.  ColeufH)  the  income  of  the  see  of  Natal,  proposed  to  sharpen  the  penalties  for  infrin- 
He    accordingly    apoealed  to  the    Coart   of  ging  the  maritime  laws  against  rapid  sailing  in 
Chancery,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  de-  bad  weather.    In  Germany,  where  the  laws 
livered  a  judgment,  Oct.  6,  1866,  ordering  the  are  already  exceptionally  stringent,  the  sngges- 
payment  in  future    of  his  income,  with  all  tion  is  made  to  bring  such  infraction  within 
arrears  and  interest.     Thus  the  income  was  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  against  murder 
secured  to  him  for  life,  and,  so  far  as  the  de-  and    attempted    murder.     The   captain  only 
cision  of  the  civil  courts  could  affect  it,  he  re-  would  be  liable  to  indictment,  although  the 
mained  in  possession  of  the  see  as  its  bishop,  ship-owner  is  primarily  and  principally  ren>on- 
The  Church  in  South  Africa,  however,  held  sible.    A  remedy  would  be  found  in  maxing 
that  he  was  lawfully  and  fully  deposed,  and  them  liable  in  cases  of  disaster  to  pecuniary 
would  have  no  intercourse  or  fellowship  with  damages,  in  the  same  manner  as  railroad  com- 
him.      Dr.  Colenso  ministered  to  those  who  panics.      It  is    equally  desirable    to  restrict 
thought  him  right  and  supported  him ;  while  the  rate  of  speed.     The  terms  '^  half -speed  *' 
the  orthodox  portion  of  the  church  commu-  and  *^  slow  ^'  are  indefinite,  owing  to  the  differ- 
nity  looked  upon  him  as  one  deprived  of  all  ence  in  the  speed  of  different  vessels.     To  in- 
power  lawfully  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  sure  the  highest  degree  of  safety,  steamers 
episcopal  office.     Nevertheless,  the  occupant  should  be  prohibited,  in  fogs,  driving  snows, 
of  the   see  of  Natal  had  numerous  syrapa-  and  on  dark  nights,  from  going  faster  than 
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te  reqoirdd  for  steering.  This  can  be  to  the  wall,  and  qnioklj  rednce  the  momentum 
tely  determined  for  each  vessel.  The  of  the  ship.  If  one  only  is  released,  it  acts  as 
t  English  law  requires  steam-vessels  to  a  rudder  to  turn  the  course  of  the  ship  to  that 
oth  a  steam-whistle  and  a  fog-horn,  and  side.  A  brake  of  this  kind,  designed  by  John 
>g  to  go  at  moderate  speed  and  sound  MoAdam,  of  New  York,  consists  of  a  flat  rect- 
fhistles  frequently.  Masters  neglecting  angular  plate  of  iron  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
es  are  liable  to  prosecution,  and  in  the  close  to  the  rudder.  When  folded,  these  fins 
of  a  collision  are  punishable  for  willM  fit  into  the  dead-wood.  Powerful  springs, 
L  worked  from  the  pilot-house  by  a  trigger, 
iMUgklfc — The  use  of  electric  lights  is  draw  the  pins  which  hold  the  brakes  in  place, 
l^ded  with  much  favor  by  seamen.  It  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  immediately  ex- 
yet  proved  that  the  electric  light  will  tends  them  until  they  stand  at  right  angles  to 
ate  a  fog  much  farther  than  the  ordina-  the  sides  of  the  ship.  A  windlass  winds  them 
pa,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  its  back  again.  When  tried  in  November  on  the 
»e  and  location.  It  would  probably  ob-  steamer  Florence  in  New  York  harbor,  going 
he  red  and  green  side-lights,  unless  they  at  a  speed  of  ten  knots  against  the  tide,  they 
dao  be  provided  with  electric  lamps,  and  brought  the  ship  to  a  dead  stop  within  her 
lored  side-lights  are  considered  absolute-  own  length,  the  engines  being  reversed  at  the 
ispensable.  If  colored  electric  lights  instant  the  brakes  were  applied. 
)6  produced,  and  the  electric  light  should  A  second  rudder  in  the  bow,  which  can  be  un- 
to be  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct  to  be  fastened  in  foggy  weather,  but  is  ordinarily  a 
mt  at  a  greater  distance  than  oil  and  pe-  rigid  continuation  of  the  keel,  has  been  suggest- 
a  lamps,  the  risk  of  colliding  with  other  ed  as  another  contrivance  for  improving  the 
fs  and  large  vessels  carrying  electric  steering  capacity  of  ocean-steamers.  A  third 
IS  would  be  lessened,  but  the  danger  of  device  is  the  lattice-keel,  which  has  been  used 
g  down  smaller  craft  which  must  use  for  many  years  on  river-steamers  in  the  Weser 
linary  lights  would  be  enhanced,  as  the  and  Elbe.  The  stem  part  of  the  keel,  called  the 
ig  effects  of  the  electric  light  would  ren-  dead-wood,  consists  of  grating  instead  of  solid 
lifficult  to  distinguish  the  colored  lights  plates,  so  that  in  turning  the  greater  part  of  the 
neighborhood  of  one  lighted  with  elec-  water  passes  through  the  openings  and  offers  no 

There  is  danger  also  of  confounding  resistance  to  the  sidelong  motion  of  the  ship, 
itric  top-light  with  a  light-house  lantern.  Wate^-tigkt  CMipartBentB*  —  The  complete 
iracUcal  is  the  suggestion  to  hang  the  avoidance  of  collisions  is  impossible.  Con- 
light  of  a  ship  as  high  as  possible,  and  to  sequently  means  must  be  provided  to  diminish 
in  a  watch  at  the  mast-head  in  foggy  the  dangers  in  case  of  collision.  Naval  iron- 
3r.  The  fog  is  usually  thickest  near  the  dads  are  constructed  with  double  hulls,  be- 
I  of  the  water.  sides  water-tight  compartments.  In  the  large 
i-Slgialb — The  proposal  of  a  system  of  passenger-steamships  it  is  usuaUy  attempted  to 
signals  to  indicate  the  course  of  ves-  render  the  ship  secure  from  sinking  by  dividing 
proaching  one  another  meets  with  gen-  the  interior  into  water-tight  compartments  by 
rproval.  By  combinations  of  short  and  vertical  walls  or  movable  doors.  These  com- 
lasta,  on  the  principle  of  the  Morse  al-  partments  must  not  be  so  large  that  the  filling 
;  in  telegraphy,  sixteen  of  the  thirty-two  of  one  or  two  of  them  with  water  will  sink 
ona  marked  on  the  compass,  which  the  ship,  the  walls  must  be  strong  enough  to 
be  snfiicient  for  all  practical  purposes,  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water, 
be  readily  and  intelligibly  signaled.  If  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water 
iight  points  of  the  compass  wore  em-  into  the  neighboring  compartments,  and,  if 
in  the  signals,  the  advantages  would  be  adjustable,  they  must  be  closed  at  the  time  of 
idonable,  and  every  sailor  would  under-  danger.  These  conditions  are  rarely  fulfilled, 
the  signs.  George  Read,  in  England,  and  there  is  probably  no  iron  steamship  which 
vised  a  simple  apparatus  for  automati-  would  not  sink  if  struck  by  a  ship  in  certain 
iignaling  the  course  of  a  vessel  by  means  quarters. 

»red  lanterns  suspended  from  the  ends  of  Llfe-«aYtaig  ApplaMM* — The  number  of  life- 

wbidi  changes  its  position  in  obedience  boats  usually  provided  is  sufficient  to  hold  all 

movements  of  the  nelm.  hands  on  tradmg-vessels,  but  on  the  passenger- 

teg-6ear  mi  Brakss. — Certain  improve-  steamers  which  cross  the  Atlantic  there  is  not 

in  construction  have   been    proposed  davit-room  for  boats  enough  to  seat  the  pas- 

ble  steamers  to  mind  their  helm  more  sengers  and  crew.    Moreover,  it  often  happens 

\  or  slow  up  more  quickly.    The  ship^s  that  only  the  boats  on  one  side  or  in  one  part 

i  proposed  by  two  or  three  different  in-  of  the  ship  can  be  lowered.    Cork  jackets  and 

s  will  accomplish  either  object.    They  swimming-belts  are  of  little  value  when  acci- 

;  of  two  strong  plates  fastened  by  hinges  dents  occur  in  mid-ocean  or  in  winter.    The 

ship's  sides,  opposite  each  other,  and  laws  require  that  life-preservers  should  be  pro- 

iinanly  folded  forward  against  the  side  vided  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  kept  unfast- 

vesael ;  but  the  chains  holding  them  can  ened  in  handy  places.      The    life-preservers 

d  oat  until  they  stand  at  right  angles  which  must  be  carried  on  the  Atlantic  emi- 
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grant-steamers  take  up  room  that  is  sometimes  der,  and  Tolima.    The  names  of  the  Territo- 

desired  for  the  cargo,  and  their  stowage  often  ries  are  Bolivar,  OasaDare,  Goigira,  Providen- 

occanions   inconvenience.     Thej  are  usually  cia,  and  San  Martin.    The  form  of  goyerumeDt 

packed  between  the  deck-beams,  and  it  may  is  democratic,  and  the  system  federal, 

be  that  in  the  crowded  space  between  decks  The  executive  of  the  confederacy  is  Presi- 

they  sometimes  harbor  the  germs  of  infection,  dent  Dr.  Jos6  £.   Otilora.    The  Cabinet  u 

It  is  necessary  that  passengers  should  be  made  composed  of  the  following  ministers :   Secr^ 

acquainted  with  the  use  of  life-preservers.    In  tary  of  State,  Sefior  £zequiel  Hartado ;  Wsr, 

the  catastrophe  of  Jan.  19,  1888,  when  the  Sefior  Juan  N.  Matetis ;  Finance,  Sefior  Anibal 

English  coal-steamer  Sultan  collided  with  the  Galindo ;   Public  Works,  Sefior  Manuel  Laz& 

German    passenger-steamer  Cimbria,    only  a  Gran;   Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Antonio  Rol- 

small  portion  of  the  life-preservers  came  into  dan;   Public  Instruction,  Sefior  J.  V.  Uribe; 

use,  and  those  were  of  little  avail,  as  the  swim-  and  Treasury,  Sefior  Alejandro  Posada, 

mers  soon  perished  in  the  cola.     The  four  On  Sept.  2,  1883,  Dr.  Nufiez  was  elected 

boats  which  set  out  from  the  sinking  vessel  President,  and  he  will  be  inaugurated  in  Feb- 

rescued  65  persons,  but  the  rest  of  the  passen-  ruary,  1884.    Dr.  Nufiez  is  fifty  years  of  age. 

gers  and  crew,  who  numbered  altogether  522,  He  was  First  Consul-General  at  Liverpool,  and 

were  lost.     Life-rafts  are  now  regarded  by  subsequently  President  of  the  State  of  Bolivar, 

many  as  preferable  in  most  respects  to  boats  lie  was  a  candidate  lor  the   presidency  of 

or  any  other  life-saving  appliances.  Colombia  in  1875,  when  Dr.  Parra  was  elect* 

The  inspection  of  foreign  passenger- vessels  ed,  but  in  1879  he  was  elected  President,  his 

in  the  United  States  is  assigned  to  boards  of  successor  being  Gen.  Zaldera,  who  died  od 

inspectors  at  six  of  the  principal  ports.    The  Dec.  21,  1882,  and  whose  successor  was  Dr. 

boards  at  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Otalora,   the  present  occupant  of  the  presi- 

Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  consist  of  two  in-  dential  chair. 

spectors  each,  that  at  New  York  of  six.    Rules  The  United  States  minister  at  Bogotii  is  Mr. 

for  their  guidance  were  issued  by  Secretary  of  W.  L.  Scruggs. 

the  Treasury  Folger  on  March  10, 1888.    The  The  population  of  Colombia  is  estimated  &t 

law  requires  that  the  tackle  for  disengaging  the  4,000,000  souls.' 

life-boats  should  be  capable  of  being  worked  According  to  the  last  census,  the  population 

by  a  single  person,  and  so  disposed  that  the  of  the  capitals  of  the  States  was  as  follows: 

boats  can  be  launched,  both  ends  being  lowered  Panamit,  86,000;  Santa  Marta,  8,600;  Curta- 

at  once,  when  the  ship  is  going  at  full  speed,  gena,  7,800;  Socorro,  16,000;  Medellin,  20,- 

This  provision  is  not  insisted  upon,  as  no  work-  000 ;   Tunja,  5,471 ;   Bogota,  40,883 ;   Ibagae, 

able  single-hand  disengaging  apparatus  has  yet  10,346 ;  and  Popayan,  8,485. 

been  invented.    The  rule  of  the  British  Board  The    General    Government    possesses   the 

of  Trade  respecting  the  number  of  life-boats  right  of  intervention   in  matters  relative  to 

to  be  carried  is,  that  there  should  be  six  or  lines  of  interoceanic  communication  at  pre»- 

seven  boats,  1,892  cubic  feet  in  total  capacity,  ent  existing,  or  which  in  the  future  may  be 

for  vessels  of  1,500  tons,  and  an  additional  opened  in  the  territcry  of  the  Union,  and  in 

boat  with  the  capacity  of  495  feet  for  every  the  navigation  of  rivers  flowing  through  more 

500  tons  additional.    For  the  larger  Atlantic  than  one  State,  or  which  pass  to  or  from  a 

steamers,  running  up  to  8«500  tons,  this  re-  neighboring  power. 

quirement  is  incapable  of  fulfillment.    Even  if  The  Magdalena  river  fiows  into  the  Atlantic 

it  could  be  carried  out,  the  total  complement  at  a  point  called  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza.    At  a 

of  boats  would  accommodate  less  than  half  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the 

number  of  persons  usually  carried  on  the  emi-  left  bank,  is  the  city  of  Barranquilla,  the  seat 

grant-steamers.  of    an   extensive   import  and  export    trade. 

Hid-0(«aii  DIsasten. — ^To  enable  vessels  in  dis-  Barranquilla  is  connected  with  the  port  of 

tress  to  be  relieved  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Sabanilla   by  means  of    a  railroad  fourteen 

adoption  of  fixed  routes  or  lanes  for  all  ships  miles  in  length.    The  Bocas  de  Ceniza,  which 

crossing  between  Europe  and  America  is  advo-  for  a  long  time  were  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar 

cated,  one  for  the  east-  and  one  for  the  west-  at  the  entrance,  are  now  open  to  easy  access 

bound  navigation.    To  guard  against  collisions  by  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and,  on  account  of 

with  icebergs,  which  was  the  probable  cause  the  privileges  conceded  of  late  years  by  Con- 

of  the  loss  of  several  steamships,  a  delicate  in-  gress  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  they  are 

strument  on  the  principle  of  Edison's  heat-  frequently  visited  by  steamers  and  sailing- ves- 

measurer  has  been  devised  by  an  English  in-  sels  from  abroad.    Owing  to  the  shifting  of 

ventor,  which  can  herald  a  sudden  fall  of  the  the  bar,  however,  steamers  do  not  at  present 

temperature  by  means  of  an  automatic  alarm,  enter  the  river.    To  aid  the  entry  of  sailing- 

COLOHBIA  (Eita4«s  Unld«s  de  Cokmbla).    (For  craft,  the  Government  has  established  a  tug- 
statistics  relating  to  area,  see  "  Annual  Cyclo-  boat  service. 

p»dia  "  for  1877.)  The  republic  is  composed  For  the  purpose  of  navigation  the  Magda- 
of  nine  States  and  five  Territories,  the  States  lena  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  Mag- 
being  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyac^,  Cauca,  dalena.  The  former  is  included  between  the 
Cnndinamarca,  Magdalena,  Panain&,   Santan-  cities  of  Neiva  and  Honda,  200  miles,  and  the 
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omprises  the  portion  from  Oaracoli  to  '83  was  $4,850,478,  being  $45,512  in  excess  of 

nth  of  Ceniza.    The  distance  between  what  the  revenue  from  this  source  had  been 

pina  de  las  Pampas  and  Barranqnilla  is  the  preceding  year. 

les.     The  water^i  of  the  Magdalena  are  The  pnblic  indebtedness  of  the  confederacy 

'  free  to  commerce,  and  there  are  at  stood  on  Aug.  81,  1882,  as  follows: 

seventeen  steamers  navigating  it.  A.  Foreign  debt  (oonsoiidated)  i                       ^o  ...^  k^a 

lar,  England,  have  built  a  steamer  of    Fioatiiig  debt 425,8S8 

id  specially  for  the  Magdalena.  A  speed        ,**        ;  8  per  cant.  .  H^'i^V^ 

^o.^«   «,:i«l  -«   l»^««  Tk^-  K^«w,    .vK»«;««^  not  bearing  interest 5i0,710 

teen  miles  an  hour  has  been  obtamed    Antioqnia  «nd  oir«rdot7aiiroad» 678,500 

'-steamers  of  this  class,  the  length  being    'J  reasunr  bonds 2C,8«8 

L  by  24  feet  beam,  and  the  draught  12  ^"**''  ^*»''  "^^^  the  suto^s  sait-works  and  cus. 

«,  wj  M-K  Avvv  vooLu,  »uv«   uu«^  ««4uu(^uw  A««         tODBS  recelptt  aTo  plcdges 1,169,049 

A  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  is    other  outounding  bonds i,668,oit 

1  by  vessels  130  feet  in  length,   by  28     ^dcmnlty  to  foreigners •:••,:•••• JS'iSX 

im,  and  a  draught  of  15  inches.      The     P««^-«nonejr for Barranqullla railroad _420^ 

ions  of  this  new  steamer  are,  exclusive         Total $2i,589,5S7 

wheel,  150  feet  in  length,  by  31  feet  Baiks* — The  Bank  of  Bogot&,  in  ten  years, 

vith  an  estimated  draught  of  15  inches,  has  paid  a  little  over  100  per  cent,  in  divi- 

> — The  standing  army  of  Colombia,  or  dends.    The  Bank  of  Colombia,  in  five  years, 

d  Guard,  nnmbers  about  3,000  men.  has  paid  83  per  cent.    The  Banco  Popular,  in 

BO. — The  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  three  years,  has  paid  over  55  per  cent.    The 

83  estimated  the  income  from  import  national  Government  has  no  supervision  over 

It  $3,800,000;  from  the  salines,  at  $1,-  any  of  the  banks  except  the  National  Bank, 

;  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  $1,-  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  institution  es- 

,  constituting  a  total  of  $6,244,000,  while  tablished  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  the 

lenditure  was  fixed  at  $6,744,000,  the  Government's  own  obligations.    As  an  exam- 

fignring  therein  with  $1,800,000  to  be  pie,  the  Government  fails  to  pay  the  pensions 

ly  the  Treasury  Depariment,  and  $1,-  for  five  or  six  months;  those  who  should  re- 

by  that  of  the  army  aM  navy.  ceive  them  are  suffering  from  want,  and  the 

ssage  sent  in  to  Congress  by  President  National  Bank  steps  in  and  offers  to  discount 

,  in  July,  1833,  attracted  much  atten-  them.    In  this  way  the  Government  makes  a 

I  this  document  he  said :  large  profit.    Nearly  if  not  all  the  stock  of 

metarycrisb  becomes  more  serious  everyday,  t^®  National  Bank  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 

ber*  mast  adopt  some  definite  plan  respect-  ment.    All  the  other  banks  derive  tlieir  powers 

^tate  indebtedness  by  oonsoUdating  the  dit-  from  State  governments,  and  are  never  taxed, 

ue«.    Our  creditors  must  be  more  interested  except  in  case  of  a  revolution,  when  they  are 

latter  than  ourselves,  because  otherwi.^  ulti-  jj  ,r    ,                   .  .^   ,      ^      ^           j^.^ 

will  be  impossible  to  avoid  farther  issues  "  '  """'^  ^  ^^,  ^  la^vs^     j   •,««    «* .  uo  ^j^**^^"* 

ations  against  branches  assigned  for  other  A  he  only  secunty  tor  the  circulation  of  the 

Since  we  are  unable  to  cover  the  millions  banks  is  the  individual  liability  of  the  stock- 

Drmooj  deficit  against  the  Treasury,  we  must  holders.     There  are  four  banks  doing  business 

to  maintain  the  value  of  our  bonds  by  m-  j^  Barranquilla.     Three  of  them  have  a  com- 

f ^'T fl^^ffsifualn^^^^^  impre.n1  bined  capital  of  $1,000,000,  the  other  being  a 

cquisite  that  the  principal  bases  should  be  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bogotii.    The 

law,  upon  which,  without  awaiting  subse-  private  banks  are  organized  under  the  laws  of 

jhoriMtion  from  Conrnsa,  final  arrangements  the  State  of  Bolivar,  which  are  much  the  same 

focted  m  Europe  for  the  acknowledgment  and  ^^         ^  ^^    ^^^   ^  j^      y     ,^  twenty- 

by  the  canal  company  and  the  railroad  com-  *'"'=»"  i;iJvo^  wx  wwio  ^v«w  ^^  x^  ^  t*  *  v»     vtt  vuwj 

he  credits  we  hold  against  them  for  intlem-  Ave  years  ago.     The  majority  of  the  capital 

as  under  the  contracts  for  the  concessions,  of  the  American  Bank  belongs  to  citizens  of 

not  be  wisothat  such  law  should  place  a  the  (Jnited  State?,  being  divided  as  follows: 

awr  ri;?ht^  thus  prejudicing  our  suits ;  but  American  citizens,  $295,000;  British  subjects, 

(  <nve  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  Executive,  Aaan /\t\f\     n  i       i!*         A^i\Anf\      tu         *        i 

llfcomc  to  no  arrangement  which  has  not  $260,000 ;  Colombians,  $10,000.     The  rates  of 

rfuUy  and  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Cabinet  discount  are :  90  days,  8  per  cent. ;  180  days, 

>fiSoers.    The  agent  intrusted  with  the  ad  9  per  cent. ;  rates  of  interest,  3  per  cent,  and 

«»ag«ement  has  alrewly  been  instructed  to  4  per  cent,  for  180  and  90  days;  rates  of  ex- 

'J^l^X^'^i^  ?»r <£^uE  «»•«»«?  o-  N7  York,  37  per  cent    and  28  per 

it. ;  $500,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  cent,  for  Bight  drafts,  and  25  and  26  per  cent. 

Interest  on  foreign  bonds  under  an  agreement  for  60  and  90  days^  drafts;  on  London,  24  per 

all  insure  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  at  cent,  and  25  per  cent.     Toward  the  close  of 

'^  \^\'SSh^f'^^^''''^  '"I  ^®  V*lP'f°  1883  another  bank  with  a  large  capital  was  to 

cent. ;  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  articles  ,  ^  ^^^ki:-i.^.i  «♦  i}»...„»»..:ii 

for  the  schools,  clothing  and  armament  for  be  established  at  Barranquilla. 

,  and  for  various  objects  of  art  to  be  placed  ^  Cmtested  Lllitts.— There  being  a  long-pending 

^itoL  and  the  balance  to  be  devoted  to  the  dispute  about  the  precise  frontier  line  between 

iionof  araihx)adfrom  BogotatotheMagda-  Colombia  and   Venezuela,  the  Governments 

have  submitted  the  difference  to  the  arbitration 

imount  of  duties  collected  by  the  Fed-  of  Don  Alfonso  XII,  King  of  Spain,  who  has 

tom-bouses  during  the  fiscal  year  1882-  accepted  the  office,  and  by  virtue  of  a  decree  ia- 
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saed  in  November,  1888,  appointed  a  oommit-  collection  of  workshops,  warehonses,  aj 

tee  of  inquiry  composed  of  five  members.  The  necting  railways  for  the  reception  ai 

investigation  will  have  to  take  for  a  basis  of  tribation  of  the  material.    The  eartb 

its  deliberations  the  frontier  treaty  between  Terre  Pleine  was  taken  to  Monkey  Hill, 

the  two  republics,  of  Sept.  14,  1881.    Frontier  a  great  cutting  has  been  speciaUy  opene 

disputes  having  so  frequently  led  to  disastrous  the  object  of  filling  up  the  lagoons  at  t 

wars  between  Spanish- American  republics,  the  tom  of  the  Bay  of  Colon  to  improve  its  s 

tendency  is  to  avail  themselves  in  the  future  of  condition.    This  cutting  at  Monkey  H 

amicable  arbitration.  itself  be  enlarged  into  Terre  Pleine,  a 

Pttstal   Serrlce. — There   were   forwarded   in  become  an  annex  for  stores,  workshops 

1879-'80  altogether  463,832  letters  and  413,-  houses,  etc.    The  port  of  Colon  is  d 

850  newspapers,  and  $2,283,974  in  coin,  be-  continually  by  three  machines,  lifting  U 

sides  4,920  kilogrammes  of  gold-dust  and  14,-  daily  from  6,000  to  7.000  metres.    One  ( 

848  kilogrammes  of  bar-silver.  dredges  can  work  during  the  worst  w 

Ratlnndfu — There  were  in  operation  in  1883  and  can  lift  8,000  metres  a  day.    Fron 

the  ensuing  lines  of  railway:  1.  The  Panam&  to  Gatun  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  ] 

railroad,  47  miles;  2.  The  17  miles  from  Sa-  dsSlavin,  of  San  Francisco.    These  en 

baniUa  to  BarranquiUa,  in  the  State  of  Boli-  must,  with  three  machines  of  120  horse 

var ;  8.  Of  the  Cucuta-Puerto  Yillamizar  line  each,  open  the  first  section  in  six  mon 

(on  the  Znlia  liver),  88  miles  were  being  built,  tween  Colon  and  Gatun,  a  distance  4 

and  part  of  it — 12  miles — from  Yillamizar  to  kilometres.    The  first  of  these  machines 

Altoviento,  were  in  operation;   4.   The  line  to  excavate  6,000  metres  a  day.    The 

from.  Buenaventura  to  C6rdoba,  13  miles ;  5.  opening,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  < 

The  line  from  Puerto  Berrio  to  Zabaletas,  20  and  Paraiso,  is  contracted  for  by  the  ] 

miles:  together,  110  miles  in  operation.  There  American  Trading  Company.     The  fii 

was  formed  in  New  York  in  1883  **  The  Bogo-  chine  of  the  American  system  will  b< 

t4  City  Railway  Company,^'  a  company  pro-  woric  in  a  few  days,  and  will  be  supplei 

posing  to  establish  in  the  Federal  capital  and  by  others,  which  will  be  necessary  to  fini 

elsewhere  in  the  State  of  Cundinamarca  a  sys-  part  of  the  canal|  from  Gatun  to  Bahia  c 

tem  of  tramways  and  narrow-gauge  railroads,  dado,  in  two  years.    On  the  Atlantic  si 

with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  company  are  working  two  machines,  fur 

TetogmphSt — ^Length    of  lines   in  1879-'80,  a  minimum  of  4,000  cubic  metres  a  day. 

2,960  kilometres;   and  number  of  telegrams  "The  Hercules,  an  American  dredg< 

forwarded,  150,204.  length  at  work  on  the  Panam&  canal, 

The  Pauuwi  CaiaL — ^The  progress  of  the  work  giving  satisfaction.    The  average  day^ 

on  the  Panam4  canal  at  the  end  of  October,  at  present  may  be  set  down  as  about  6,( 

1883,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement :  bic  metres." 

"  The  total  length  of  the  canal  is  74  kilometres.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  canal 

from  the  Atlantic  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  the  population  of  Panam&  has  increasec 

at  the  islands  of  Naos  and  Flamenco.    It  is  di-  mously.    Including  Colon  and  Panam4,  i 

vided  into  twelve  sections,  the  most  important  lantic  and  Pacific  termini  of  the  cand, 

of  which  are  those  of  Colon,  Gorgona,  Obispo,  er  with  the  villages  between  them,  the 

Emperador,  Culebra,  and  Paraiso.  These  united  population  of  36,000,  half  of  whom  i 

sections  employ  daily  80  steam-excavators,  40  groes  from  Jamaica.    The  climate  duri 

locomotives,  and  80<)  tip- wagons.    There  are  dry  season — December   to  April— exh 

90,000,000  cubic  metres  to  be  excavated.    The  steady  temperature  of  about  82°  Fah 

grand  cutting,  about  two  thirds  of  which  has  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  ra 

already  been  excavated,  is  the  cutting  between  storms  prevail,  it  is  much  hotter.    Ac 

Obispo  and  Paraiso.    The  force  employed  upon  from  lightning  are  common,  and  are  li 

the  work  is  upward  of  10,000  men,  and  the  ex-  continue,  for  in  the  city  of  Panam&  ther 

cavationup  to  the  Ist  of  October  amounted  to  a  lightning-rod  to  be  found.    There  is  n 

more  than  2,500,000  cubic  metres.  During  these  ton  in  the  country,  and,  when  anylucl 

latter  months  of  the  bad  season  the  excava-  dent  is  able  to  procure  a  joint,  he  invi 

tions  have  amounted  to  about  360,000  metres  a  friends  to  partake  of  the  unusual  delicac 

month.    This  figure  will  be  quintupled  during  Indian  equivalent  for  the   word  Pani 

the  fine  season,  which  begins  in  December,  and  "  plenty  of  fish,"  and  plenty  there  is,  w 

next  year  (1884)  nearly  all  of  the  necessary  difference  that  those  which  are  taken  fr 

machinery  will  be  at  work,  and  the  excavations  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  are  far  sup< 

will  amount  to  4,000,000  metres  a  month.   The  those  on  the  Pacific  side,  which  are  no 

working  force  will  be  augmented  to  15,000  and  become  tainted  very  soon  after  the 

men.  the  water.    The  Isthmus  for  fifty  ye« 

*^  At  Colon  the  port  works  are  nearly  com-  been  free  from  earthquake-shocks  till  S 

plete.    The  Terre  Pleine,  with  the  breakwater,  her,  1882.    On  Aug.  29, 1888,  earthquak< 

destined  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  heavy  felt  in  Salvador,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador 

seas  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  is  finished,  at  Talcahuano,  Chili,  on  August  28th,  tin 

An  entire  town  has  appeared  there,  with  a  rose  two  feet  above  high-water  mark, 
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immediately  afterward  fell  three  fe^t.  der,  to  secure  all  tbe  sap  it  contaiiis.    This  un* 

^  the  last  week  in  August  noises  such  as  wise  practice  will  undoubtedly  continue  until 

)rodaoed  by  continuous  firing  during  a  all  the  forests  are  completely  exhausted.    Tbe 

were  heard  at  Ohiman,  within  sixty  present  price  for  rubber  in  the  market  of  Oar- 

of  Panam4,  in  all  the  towns  on  the  Bo-  tagena  is  $900  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

latean,  and  at  Manabi,  in  Ecuador.    On  *^  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  prices  ruling 

nber  2d  the  sun  at  Panam&  and  Guaya-  in  the  foreign  markets  for  ivory-nuts,  their  ex- 

as  discolored,  almost  at  the  moment  when  portatiou  has  largely  decreased.     Thousands 

tarfui  eruptions  and  earthquakes  were  of  tons  of  these  nuts  lie  under  the  trees,  only 

ying  a  portion  of  Java  and  a4jaoent  isl-  awaiting  some  one  to  come  and  cart  them 

On  September  10th,  a  sharp  earthquake,  away ;  most  of  these  nuts  are  procured  from 

did  no  damage,  was  felt  in  Lima,  and  the  San  Bias  coast  and  Atrato  river  and  its 

bout  coincident  with  that  felt  in  the  tributaries." 

rn  United  States  the  same  morning.  Fustic, — ^^  The  exportation  of  the  yellow  dye- 

oly,  1883,  the  dispute  between  the  Feder-  wood  called  fiistio  has  increased  more  than  any 

'ernment  of  Colombia  and  the  canal  com-  other  article  on  the  list,  caused  mainly  by  the 

with  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  po-  people  being  compelled,  on  account  of  the  lo- 

rce,  which  is  required  to  maintain  order  ousts,  to  relinquish  agricultural  pursuits,  and 

K)d  goyemment  along  the  line  of  work,  seek  a  livelihood  by  getting  out  the  products 

»en  amicably  terminated  in  Bogot4  by  of  the  forest.    The  supply  is  nearly  inexhaust- 

Anibal  Galindo,  the  Secretary  of  the  ible,  and  easy  of  access.    The  price  per  ton, 

Tf  at  the  time,  and  Sefior  Felipe  Paul,  delivered  at  Cartagena,  is  $18  to  $16.*' 

presentative  of  the  canal  directory.     Un-  Cedar, — ^^  Several  New  Orleans  and  Boston 

\s  arrangement  the  canal  company  agrees  timber  firms  have  sent  agents  to  this  district, 

the  Federal  Gk>vemment  the  expenses,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  of  these 

ted  at  $80,000  per  annum,  of  maintaining  vast  timber-forests  have  been  so  highly  satis- 

)  of  800  men,  to  be  stationed  along  the  factory  that  the  houses  they  represent  are  mak- 

Une,  and  leaves  for  fhture  discussion  the  ing  arrangements  to  get  out  cedar  and  mahog- 

it  to  be  paid  should  more  men  be  neces-  any  on  a  large  scale.    The  field  is  wide  enough 

This  contract,  which  also  permitted  the  for  any  number  of  firms  without  their  respect- 

rer  to  draw  at  sight  for  $50,000  on  ac-  ive  interests  coming  in  conflict.    The  mahog- 

bad  been  submitted  to  the  Executive.  any  of  this  country  is  of  fair  quality,  but  infe- 

l-ftsUag. — The  pearl-fishery  in  the  bay  of  rior  to  the  St.  Domingo  product.    The  quality 

\k  is  being  pushed  on  with  great  vigor,  of  the  cedar  is  excellent,  and  bears  comparison 

ith  a  good  deal  of  success.    Many  fine  with  that  procured  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.     Ce- 

tens  have  lately  been  found,  including  a  dar-logs  are  placed  free  on  board  here,  at  $45  a 

inely  shaped  one  called  the  '^Lesseps,"  thousand  feet.    The  same  wood  can  be  pro- 

ing  nearly  200  grains.    It  is  about  the  cured  at  Cispate  Bay,  a  good  anchorage  for  ves- 

mportant  that  has  been  in  the  European  sels  of  large  tonnage,  for  $25  to  $30  a  thou- 

t  for  many  years,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  sand,  delivered  alongside  vessel, 

the  largest-known  pearls  in  tlieworld.  ^^  The  value  of  gold-dust  that  was  cleared 

Mne. — ^The  total  foreign  trade  (import  through  the  Cartagena  custom-house  for  the 

:port)  of  Colombia,  during  a  decade,  has  year  1882  was  only  $94,628;  this,  however, 

A— .1 »— ,>  does  not  constitute  the  real  valae  of  the  dust 

I $9i,S7<,8ioo $i8,fi(»;8eo  exported,  as  it  is  always  underestimated  on 

107,OM,400.. 21,418,880  account  of  the  steamers  charging  so  much  per 

cent,  extra  tariff,  and  frequently  large  amounts 
of  the  dust  are  placed  in  the  personal  charge  of 
the  captain.  If  the  truth  were  known,  the  value 
is  probably  nearer  $600,000  than  $100,000.  Car- 
tagena receives  annually  about  $600,000  of  gold- 
dust  from  the  Choco  (Atrato)  regions." 

United  States  consular  report,  having  The  import  of  merchandise,  specie,  and  bul- 

ace  to  the  export  trade  from  the  United  lion  from  Colombia  into  the  United  States  dur- 

of  Colombia  «o  the  United  States,  in  ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1882,  was 

remarks  about  India-rubber :  "  The  de-  $5,171,455 ;  the  domestic  export  from  the  latter 

ralue  of  rubber  exported  for  the  last  to  the  former,  $6,719,787;  and  the  re-export  of 

years  to  the  United  States  is  $1,470,085,  foreign  goods,  $149,184  worth. 

le  weight,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  1,-  Maritlae  HeveiMiit. — There  entered  Colom- 

Although  the  difficulties  in  procuring  bian  ports  in  1881-^82  altogether  1,059  sailing- 

'alaable    forest   product   are   becoming  vessels,  of  a  joint  tonnage  of  67,876,  and  618 

greater,  yet  the  recent  high  prices  pre-  steamers,  measuring  jointly  765,825  tons. 

;  in  the  foreign  markets  have  stimulated  COLORADOt  State  GoveniiMBt. — The  State  offi- 

hering.    New  and  accessible  forests  have  cers  during  the  year  1883  were :     Governor, 

[iaooyered.    When  a  tree  is  found  by  the  James  B.  Grant,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

-•bonters,  it  is  immediately  felled,  in  or-  ernor,  W.  H.  Meyer;  Secretary  of  State,  Mel- 


Import 

Kzport. 

$10,787,6M 
10,897,006 
12,071,480 
12,85^S&5 

$18,711«511 

18.804.981 

l&,88e,044 
18,514,116 
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yin  Edwards;  State  Treasurer,  Fred.  Walsen; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  0. 
Shattuck;  State  Auditor,  John  0.  Abbott;  At- 
torney-General, B.  F.  Urmy.  Supreme  Court : 
'William  £.  Beck,  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  and  Joseph 
C.  Hehn,  Justices. 

LeslslattTe  ScssIm* — The  Legislature  convened 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  remained  in 
session  about  two  months.  After  a  prolonged 
contest,  Thomas  M.  Bowen  (Republican)  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  long 
tenn,  and  H.  A.  W.  Tabor  (Republican)  for 
the  short  term.  Among  the  measures  that  be- 
came laws  were  the  following: 

An  act  to  secure  the  oollection  and  publication  of 
a^icultural  and  other  statistics ;  an  act  to  submit  to 
the  people  at  the  next  general  election  for  membera  of 
the  Legislature,  ainen&ientB  to  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  the  oompcnaation  of  members,  tlie  Icnj^Ui  of 
sessions,  and  the  conduct  of  business:  appropnatiTig 
$318,000  fur  the  ordinary  ezpcn^is  or  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  cfeportmentei  for  the  yean  1888 
and  1884;  submitting  to  tne  people  at  the  election  in 
November,  1888,  the  question  of  creating  a  bonded  in- 
dcbtedness  of  $300,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  Capitol; 
to  regulate  the  working  and  inspection  of  coal-mmes ; 
creatmg  Delta,  Mesa,  and  Montrose  oounties  from 
Gunnison ;  Eagle  and  Garfield  oounties  from  Summit, 
and  Uncompahgre  county  fix>m  Ouray ;  changing  the 
name  of  Uncompahgre  county  to  Ouray,  and  of  Ouray 
county  to  San  Miguel ;  to  enable  counties  to  rotund 
railroad-aid  bonds;  to  provide  for  the  drainage  of 
lands  for  agricultural  ana  other  purposes ;  to  regulate 

Srimary  elections ;  to  establish  a  State  Bureau  of 
horticulture ;  and  to  establish  an  insurance  depart- 
ment and  regulate  the  insurance  companies  aoing 
business  therein. 

FlMiNes. — The  reports  of  the  Auditor  and 
State  Treasurer  show  that  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  State  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tion tlian  at  any  previous  period  These  re- 
ports represent  the  condition  of  the  State 
Treasury,  Nov.  80, 1882,  to  be  as  follows : 

Warrmats  oatstanding $188,051  28 

CerUficates  of  indebtedness 95,187  00 

Total  dobt $288,888  88 

Deduct  cash  in  Tressaiy 188,616  66 

IndebtMness  over  cash  In  Treasnry MS,071  68 

Amount  due  State  on  taxes  payable  Jan.  1, 1888..$41T,762  78 
Deduct  outstanding  indebcedneaa 45,071  68 

Balance  dae  above  indebtedness $872,691  10 

The  above  amount,  representing  what  is  due 
the  State  on  taxes  payable  Jan.  1,  1883,  does 
not  include  delinqnent  taxes  of  former  years, 
from  which  a  large  sum  will  be  collected. 

The  following  is  a  more  recent  statement : 


1888  * 
April  Uth,  balance. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Anmiat. 
September. 
October  22d. 


•  •  •  •  • 


October  22d,  balance. 
Total 


lUnipta. 


$298,760  11 
17,629  61 
91,972  72 
6.%450  04 
28  225  95 
26.985  75 
17.878  87 
9,041  11 


DiilmmmMita. 


$16,770  19 
82,714  99 
96,287  82 
19.824  85 
62,651  88 
16,978  63 
9,816  17 


$805,088  91 
240,899  66 


$545,488  56  I  $545,488  56 


The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1< 
$96,185,805;  in  1882,  $104,440,683. 

State  lB8tttitloB8« — ^The  number  of  con 
the  Penitentiary,  Nov.  80,  1878,  was  1 
on  the  80th  of  November,  1880,  there  w 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  55  per  cent 
two  years.  The  reports  of  the  officers 
Penitentiary  show  that  the  number  of  c 
on  the  80th  of  November,  1882,  was  832 
crease  of  42^  per  cent,  during  the  two  yej 
January,  1883,  there  were  829,  of  whom : 
life-convicts.  So  long  as  there  continu< 
such  a  large  accession  to  the  number 
victs,  requiring  frequent  enlargement 
institution  for  their  accommodation,  th 
tentiary  must  continue  to  be  a  buixlei 
tax-payers.  During  the  last  two  years  1 
cells  have  l)een  constructed,  making, 
aggregate,  cell  accommodations  for  oi 
prisoners.  The  erection  of  a  new  cell-l 
nas  been  begun.  Several  large  and  sub 
buildings  have  been  constructed  duri 
two  years.  The«e  buildings  have  all  b 
work  of  convict-labor. 

The  commissioners  have  estimated 
penses  for  the  years  1883  and  1884  as  f 

Material  for  two  cell  boildinfs 

Material  for  buildlnfr  for  convicts  onder  contract 

Material  for  remodeling  a  bailding  for  State  worl 

shops 

Appropriation  to  pay  for  land  already  pnrchaaed. . . 

Appropriation  to  pay  for  more  llme-Iand. . . .' 

Material  for  gates,  etc.,  for  extension  of  wall , 

Maintenance  and  ezpenae  of  prison , 

Earnings  esUmated  for  two  yearn 

Appropriation  asked 

An  additional  building  for  the  Mi 
Blind  Institute  has  been  erected  at  a 
over  $20,000.  The  number  of  inmates 
beginning  of  the  year  was  44.  A  new  I 
for  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Pueblo  is  in 
of  erection.  When  this  is  completed,  th 
be  accommodation  for  126  patients. 

During  the  two  years  ending  Nov.  3< 
67  patients  were  received  and  46  disc 
making  a  net  gain  of  11,  which,  added 
number  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  th 
88,  makes  49.  The  percentage  of  re< 
has  been  about  63. 

The  Legislature,  in  1881,  provided  foi 
tablishment  of  the  Stute  Industrial  Sc 
Golden.  Its  purposes  were  to  educate 
form  young  persons  who  have  fallen  i 
ways  of  crime,  rather  than  to  confine  1 
jails.  The  large  number  who  have  be 
there  by  the  various  district  courts  an< 
magistrates  throughout  the  State,  sho^ 
the  greatest  necessity  existed  for  such  a 
tntion.  The  report  of  the  officers  of  th( 
shows  that  81  pupils  had  been  sent  1 
the  close  of  1882 ;  that  the  terms  of  fi 
expired,  and  that  there  were  then  75  p 
the  institution. 

EdicatttB. — ^The  rapid  increase  in  pop 
during  the  past  two  years  has  occasio 
organization  of  many  new  schools.    Ab 
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listricts  have  been  organized,  and  nearly 

117  flchool-bouaes  have  been  erected.  Many 

sae  baildings  are  large,  expensive  strnct- 

Tbere  are  870   school-nouses  in    the 

Talued  at  $1,235,491,  having  seating  ca- 
^  for  26,470  pupils.  According  to  the 
I  census  of  1882,  there  were  in  the  State 
i  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 

of  which  number  81,738  were  enrolled 
)  pablic  schools.  The  permanent  school 
of  the  State  now  amounts  to  $75,200.37, 
an  increase  daring  the  past  two  years  of 
$40,000.  Tins  fund  is  invested  in  inter- 
aring  State  secnrities,  and  the  interest 
ed  therefrom,  together  with  money  re- 
l  from  the  rental  of  school  lands,  is  dis- 
ed  to  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
iing  to  the  school  population.  During 
ist  two  years  $30,604.68  of  such  money 
)ea  thus  distributed.  The  State  Library 
ns  7,107  volumes. 

I  university  at  Boulder  was  the  first  edu- 
al  institution  established  by  the  Legisla- 

The  number  of  students  now  exceeds 
nd  six  were  graduated  from  the  classical 
i  of  the  college  department  in  1882. 
I  report  of  the  btate  School  of  Mines 
i  that  the  number  of  students  is  more 
lonble  that  of  two  years  ago. 
I  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  which 
-ecently  have  been  overshadowed  by  min- 


ing and  other  interests,  are  now  beginning  to 
command  attention.  Now  the  climate  is  un- 
derstood, irrigation  is  practiced  intelligently, 
and  the  appliances  for  destroying  the  pest  of 
farming  communities  are  well  understood.  But 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation, 
only  a  limited  amount  of  lands  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  Colorado  can  never  become  an  agri- 
cultural State.  The  first  State  legislature  es- 
tablished an  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Col- 
lins. Under  the  economical  supervision  of  the 
managers,  very  commendable  results  have  been 
attained  with  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
State.  The  present  value  of  the  college  prop- 
erty, at  what  is  considered  a  low  estimate,  is 
as  follows : 

Buildingt  ADd  farm $28,960  00 

Fiztorea  and  personal  propertj 21,611  12 

ToUl $5n,6n  18 

The  coat  to  the  State  baa  been 48,000  00 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in 
1881  was  62;  in  1882  there  were  95.  The 
college  farm,  which  contains  240  acres,  has 
been  fenced,  irrigating-ditches  have  been  con- 
structed, and  a  portion  of  the  land  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  Some  blooded 
stock  has  been  procured,  and  many  trees  plant- 
ed. In  September,  1882,  a  department  of  me- 
chanics and  drawing  was  established. 

HlnlBg. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  prod- 
uct of  precious  metals  at  the  periods  named : 


TZAR. 

QM. 

Sttrw. 

Coppw. 

LMd. 

TotaL 

i 

187,218,061  00 
8,000,000  00 
8,000,000  00 
l,72fis000  00 
1,790,000  00 
8,008,487  00 
2,161,470  08 
8,72«,815  88 
8,148,707  66 
8,490,884  86 
8,198,500  00 
8,206,300  00 

$880,000  00 

6M,000  00 

1,029,046  00 

8,01^000  00 

8,18&i.000  00 

8,096l088  00 

8,128,918  09 

8,815,698  00 

8,786379  83 

6^1,807  81 

15,896.000  00 

la,61^000  00 

140.000  00 
8ft,000  00 
80,000  00 
4-\000  00 
65,000  00 
90,197  00 
90,000  00 
70,000  00 
98,796  64 
89,000  00 

|5'.o66'66 
88,00000 

78,676  00 

60.000  00 

80,000  00 

847.000  00 

686.924  78 

582.868  00 

1,678,600  00 

$27,588,081  00 
2.680.000  00 

8.019.046  00 

8,790,000  00 
4,028,000  (H) 
6.262.}^88  00 

5.484.8B7  08 

6,191.807  68 

7.216,288  58 

10.55S.116  90 

19,110.802  00 

28.5(Kt.00O  00 

22.2C8.,V«  72 

26.000.000  00 

$160,607,576  99 

folio winjiir  is  a  condensed  tabulated  state- 
of  the  bullion  output  of  Lake  county  and 
ille  from  1860  to  Jiin.  1,  1883,  and  is  as 
'  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it : 

FIRST  PIRIOD. 

).  «oU  from  plaoera $6,400,000  00 

UasdaUTer 145.000  00 

IdandaUrer 118.000  00 

4d,  aUrer.  and  lead 85,000  00 

Id,  aUTer,  and  lead 5r^880  00 

Id,  aUTor,  and  lead 8,158,926  00 

al $10,461,265  00 

SICCOND  PERIOD. 

Id,  sflrer.  and  lead $10,881,740  69 

fid,  aflver.  and  lead 14,187,097  00 

Id,  aUrer.  and  lead 13.170,576  00 

Id.  aOrer.  and  lea'l,  first  quarter 4.«^S.618  00 

U,  fUrer,  and  ead.  aecond  quarter. . . .  8,769.800  00 

U.  ailTer.  and  lead,  third  quarter 4,575,840  00 

Ad,  aUrer,  and  lead,  ftmrth  quarter  (ea- 

>d) 4,000,000  00 

■L $64,086,271  69 

■d  total $64,686,686  69 


Coal-mining  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  this  State.  The  counties  of  Las 
Animas,  Fremont,  Boulder,  Jefferson,  Gunni- 
son, Huerfano,  £1  Paso,  Park,  and  La  Plata  are 
large  producers  of  coal.  The  following  table 
will  be  of  intere3t  as  showing  the  growth  of 
the  coal  output  of  the  leading  mines  of  south- 
ern Colorado,  from  the  time  they  were  opened 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1882 : 


Ton*. 

1S78 12,187 

1874 18.098 

1875 1^278 

1876 20.816 

1877 44,410 


Tons. 

1878 82.140 

1879 120,102 

1880 221,873 

1S81 8,V),944 

1882 611,289 


No  exact  figures  concerning  the  output  of 
the  coal-mines  of  northern  Colorado  have  been 
obtainable.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  product  of  the  Welch  banks,  at  Louisville, 
and  the  Boulder  valley,  at  Erie,  have  been  in- 
creased 50  per  cent,  over  1881.    The  Star  and 
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Marshall  banks,  as  well  as  the  South  Park 
mines,  at  Como,  likewise  show  an  increase. 

The  Gannison  anthracite  coal-fields  near 
Grested  Batte  have  been  recently  brought  un- 
der development.  The  coal  is  a  red-ash,  free- 
borDiog  anthracite,  resembling  most  nearly  the 
Lykens  valley  coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

Agiicsttire  and  Sttck-ntaliig. — The  acreage  of 
southern  Colorado  was  149,509 ;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $2,862,595.  The  acreage  of  northern 
Colorado  was  842,998;  value,  $6,905,374. 

BSCAPITULATIOM  Or  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE 

TEAR    1882. 


There  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
sheep  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  aod 
those  of  the  northern  part,  the  latter  bong 
much  the  better.  In  a  division  of  this  kind, 
Colorado  Springs  is  about  on  the  dividing 
line. 

Ballrtig. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  State  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
table: 


ARTICLIS. 

A«-f. 

KunlMr  oTlNMbdi. 

Vain*. 

Wheat 

101,125 

84,951 

80,475 

10,516 

4,885 

8.655 

264.950 

85,000 

2,600 

1,588.740  at   $0  85 
1,088,287  at         60 
600,058  at         85 
261,185  at      1  00 
78,060  at      1  10 
844.000  at         75 
856,450  at    16  00* 

at    60  00 

at  150  00 

$1,803,679 
649,972 

Oata 

Ck>n) 

510,050 

Barley 

261,185 
85,888 

Rye 

Potatoea 

688.000 

flay 

Vegetablea 

Small  fruita 

8,846,750 

2,100,000 

877,500 

Total 

492,507 

19,767,969 

1870. 

1871  . 

1872  . 
1878. 
1874  . 
1875. 
1876., 


MIlM. 

157 

187T 

829 

1878 

488 

1879 

608 

1880 

682 

1681 

807 

1889 

957 

1,045 
14« 
1,«« 
1^ 
1206 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  miles  in  op- 
eration at  the  beginning  of  1888 : 

MOm. 

Union  Padflo  and  branchea l  j  70 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande i,J8l 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  SanU  F6 S81 

Burlington 182 

Denver  and  TfeW  Orleans U4 

Denver,  Utaband  I'adfic 40 


Total. 


^Tons. 

The  extent  of  territory  devoted  to  cattle- 
raising  has  become  very  large,  and  there  is 
range  enough  in  this  State  to  support  1,500,000 
cattle.  The  assessors  return  the  number  of 
cattle  now  in  the  State  as  less  than  600,000, 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  these  reports  are 
correct.  The  following  table  gives  the  assess- 
ors' returns  for  a  number  of  years: 

Cattle  in  1880. 541.568 


Cattle  in  1 871 145,916 

Cattle  In  1  S75w 299,516 

(  attle  in  1S78 498.279 

Oattleinl879 528,585 


Cattle  in  1881 411,970 

Cattle  in  1882 428,948 


But  that  there  were  in  1878-'80  more  cattle 
than  at  present  is  doubtfuL  It  is  claimed  that 
the  vast  region  between  the  Gunnison  and 
Grand  rivers  on  the  north,  and  the  Uncompah- 
gre,  the  Dolores,  and  the  San  Miguel  on  the 
east  and  south,  extending  50  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion and  150  in  another,  and  comprising  nearly 
5,000,000  acres,  furnishes  an  excellent  and  al- 
most unoccupied  region  for  stock-growing.  It 
is  reached  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  raU- 
road,  and  is  within  driving  distance  from  the 
Union  Pacific 

According  to  estimate,  100,000  head  were, 
in  1882,  shipped  out  of  the  State,  while  the 
home  consumption  amounted  to  60,000.  The 
value  of  these  is  placed  at  above  $6,000,000. 

According  to  the  assessors'  returns,  there 
were,  in  1882,  11  per  cent,  more  sheep  in 
Colorado  than  a  year  before.  The  assessors 
returned  in  1879,  779,229;  in  1880,  782,629; 
in  1881,  624,602 ;  and  in  1882,  706,048.  It  is 
thought  that  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  the 
State  is  over  1,000,000.  Their  value  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing 1882  the  wool-clip  amounted  to  5,000,000 
pounds,  worth  $1.000,000 ;  and  that  100.000 
wethers,  worth  $850,000,  were  consumed  or 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets — a  total  income 
from  sheep  of  $1,850,000. 


8,068 

Traipenuicet — A  State  Temperance  CooTen- 
tion  was  held  in  Denver  in  October,  which 
adopted  a  platform  containing  the  following: 

We  recognize  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  real  friend 
of  humanity  and  all  true  rei'orm,  to  refrain  totally 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink  of  every  description, 
and  that  no  countenance  be  given  to  it»  manufacture 
or  Bale  by  license,  either  high  or  low ;  and  that  the 
only  prop«r  and  just  wav  to  treat  such  a  monster  evil 
is  to  prohibit  it  by  the  plainest  and  strongest  statutes, 
enforced  by  the  severest  penalties,  just  as  all  oUier 
crimes  are  dealt  with  in  the  body  politic 

Eesohedy  That  stejw  should  at  once  be  taken  to 
prepare  a  bill  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
Ftitution  of  this  State,  having  prohibition  for  its  foiui' 
dation,  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
this  convention  to  ftuther  this  end. 

Stati  CtpitaL — At  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember, 1881,  the  city  of  Denver  was  selected 
as  the  permanent  capital  of  the  State.  The 
litigation  which  has  been  pending  for  several 
yearH  past  concerning  the  title  of  the  State  to 
the  block  on  Capitol  hill,  known  as  **  Capitol 
square,"  has  been  finally  determined  in  favor 
of  the  State  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

ResovrcM  and  General  CMdItta. — Colorado, 
now  in  its  twenty-fifth  year,  counts  a  settled 
population  of  800,000,  and  a  taxable  valuation 
of  $110,000,000,  representing  an  actual  prop- 
erty value  of  $200,000,000.  It  is  traversed  by 
nearly  8,000  miles  of  railroad.  Its  growth  in 
importance  as  a  grazing  State  becomes  yearly 
more  manifest  by  its  largely  increased  ship- 
ments of  live-stock,  while  its  available  farminff 
area  is  being  constantly  added  to  by  the  rapia 
extension  of  its  system  of  irrigating  canals. 
Not  so  generally  understood,  however,  is  the 
vast  extent  of  its  coal  and  iron  deposits,  now 
in  the  first  stage  of  development. 

The  area  of  the  State  is,  in  round  figures, 
104,000  square  miles,  distributed  (approximate- 
ly) as  follows : 
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igrieollanl  buds 6,000,000 

PMIonl  luda 25,000,000 

MiMnI  iMl  tImtMr  land* 85,000,000 

ShrthilcHr — The  mileage   and  assessment  of 
nilroada  have  been  as  follow : 


TEAR. 

Mllia. 

AMMMd  Tain*. 

isw 

1,065-68 
1,216-60 
1,885-61 
1,584-10 
2,240  29 
2.T60-76 

$5,018,685 

1879 

7,687,469 

im 

8,688,668 

IS81 

11«688,O50 

l<i^ 

17J88.1d8 

IM 

20,146,864 

The  totiJ  assessed  number  of  live-stock  in 
theSUte  is:  Cattle,  511,940;  sheep,  834,127; 
other  stock,  110,045.  Assessed  valae,  $12,- 
S2 1,109. 

It  is  believed  that  this  does  not  represent 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  actually  within 
the  State. 

The  gross  prodnct  of  the  State  from  all 
sovcea,  for  the  year  1882,  was  as  follows : 

Gall  fUvar,  and  l«ttd  battlon $26,760,800 

A(italcara 9,175,000 

GoAlndeoke 5,000,000 

Inatadsteel 4,500,000 

(^iMhaep,  hides,  and  wool 5,000,00<» 

"      ^  10,000,000 


Totd $60,426,800 

The  state  has  no  bonded  debt.    Its  total  in- 
debtedness on  Nov.  24,  1888,  consisted  of 

Wmats  oatstaDdlojT $624,045 

of  indetitedneM 19,886 


Total $548,881 

The  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  current  year 
(collectable  January,  1884,  and  thereafter)  will 
tmount  to  $588,125. 

The  annual  bullion  shipments  for  five  years 
were: 

ma,  fold,  sflrer,  and  lead. $10,556,116 

ISn,  gotd.  siWer,  and  lead 19,110,869 

lM,gold  etlrer, and  lead 28,600,000 

l^  gold.  aUver,  and  lead 22.208,600 

1^  gold,  allTer.  and  lead 26,760300 

The  mining  products  of  Colorado  for  the 
jear  1883  (gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead)  were : 

AmooBt. 
...  $128,000 
700,616 
400,000 
126i000 
182,000 
76.000 
100,001 
226,000 
418,966 
860,000 


have  been  begun  in  the  new  counties  of  Mesa, 
Montrose,  a^d  Delta,  all  of  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  available  acreage  next  year.** 

COMMEECE  AND  NAVIGATION,  IMEUCAjy.  The 
total  volume  of  foreign  commerce  In  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1888,  was  larger  than  in  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  exceeding  by 
about  $2,000,001)  that  of  1881.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  in 
1883  was  $1,547,020,816.  Compared  with  the 
commerce  of  other  countries  it  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  aggregated  $3,- 
497,000,000  in  1882,  and  that  of  France,  where 
the  special  commerce  in  1882  amounted  to 
$1,718,000,000;  exceeding  in  volume  that  of 
Germany,  which  in  1881  amounted  to  $1,480,- 
000,000.  Including  the  imports  and  exports 
of  specie,  the  total  volume  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce in  1883  was  $1,607,830,040.  being  less 
than  in  1881,  when  it  aggregated  $1,675,024,- 
818,  and  less  also  than  in  1880,  when  it  was 
$1,613,770,633,  but  greater  than  in  1882,  when 
it  was  $1,567,071,700.  In  1874  the  borrow- 
ing period  which  followed  the  war  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  extension  of  railroads  greatly 
facilitated  the  exportation  of  agriculturiQ  prod- 
ucts. Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant excess  of  exports  over  imports,  and  since 
1876  a  large  annual  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports. The  entire  movement  of  foreign  com- 
ifierce  for  these  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  The  value  of  the  total  exports 
and  imports  of  merchandise,  with  the  annual 
exce9s  of  exports  or  imports,  was  each  year  as 
follows : 
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Cor  Creek 


OOUSTT. 

....  $400,000 
....  800.000 
80U.720 
....  2,000,000 
....  800,008 
....  980,000 
20,000 

Gflpia 2,208,930 

QxMd 10,0iH) 

Gvateoa 660,000 

HiMdak 890,000 

Like 18,691,208 


COUNTY. 
La  Plata.... 

Ouray 

P»rk 

IMtkln 

Rio  Qrande 

Routt 

Safnuwhe.. . 
San  Miguel. 
..San  Juan... 
Buxnmit.... 


1874. 

1876., 

1876. 

18n., 

1678., 

1S79. 

1880. 

1881., 

1882. 

1888.. 


Kxporte. 


$686,288,040 
618,442,711 
640,8a4.6n 
602.47^220 
694.866.766 
710,489.441 
885,688,668 
902,877,846 
750,642,257 
828,889,402 


InipoHi. 


$567,406,842 
538,00^486 
460,741,190 
451;828.126 
487,061.682 
44,\7n,n5 
667,»64,746 
642,664,628 
724.689,574 
728,180.914 


of 
•zpOTto. 


$18,876,698 

19,562,726* 

79,648,481 

151,162,094 

267,814,284 

26^661,666 

167,688,912 

259,712,718 

26,902,688 

100,668,488 


*  Excess  of  imports. 

The  annual  values  of  domestic  products  ex- 
ported and  of  foreign  commodities  re-export- 
ed, in  the  total  values  given  above,  were  as 
follow : 


Total $26,806,181 
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The  State  Engineer  says :  *^  The  mileage  of 
new  irrigating  canals  completed  since  June  1, 
1882,  and  those  still  under  construction  Dec. 
1, 1883,  is  as  follows : 


iapakoecovntj'. 

Utimer  oaaatj . . 
Vdieuaaty..... 


86 

16 

104 

186 


1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
18S1. 
1882. 
1888. 


DomMtk 

Forvlga 

•zporta. 

axportc 

$560,488,421 

$16,849,619 

499,284,100 

14,158,611 

6^^682,247 

14.802.424 

689,670,224 

12,804,996 

6S0,709,268 

14,156.498 

698,840.790 

12,098.651 

828,946.868 

11,692,806 

888,926,947 

18.461.899 

7:«.289,782 

17.802,626 

804,228,682 

19.615,770 

A  total  of  340  miles,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
brhig  under  water  860,000  fresh  acres.  Large 
additions  are  also  being  made  to  the  system  in 
Bio  Orande,  Conejos,  and  Costilla,  and  canals 
TOL.  zxnL — 10    A 


The  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  imported  and  exported,  and  the  annual 
net  exports  or  imports  of  specie,  were  as  fol- 
low: 
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TKAB. 

»~ 

--  '  ^^ 

«i::-.:::;;.v.::: 

tM.UO,tM 

|sa,iH,*»« 

a^so^a 

The  total  valae  of  eiports  and  imports,  io' 
dndiog  specie,  with  the  annnal  ezceu  of  ei- 
ports,  WM  each  year  as  follows: 


r^ 

■..pn. 

^ 

^^ 

8.-ii,iBi,Gn 

•tWJIM,Xgt 

•SJSS 

»BT.0BS,1»1 
B1.M8,J0U 

i»i,ai8.n« 

sasx 

,ssa 

•  (T  Eijmth— The  exports  of  each 
of  the  general  classes  of  domestic  products  in 
1888,  as  oompared  with  the  preceding  Gacal 
year,  were  as  follow :  * 


DOHBTIO  KXTOSn. 

■»M. 

IMS. 

».  188,984 

•firrsi? 

Prodnela  of  1)19  fnmi'ti 

ProdOFUDf  tlHBllHrfN. 

<UT<LSVG 

ToW 

»TB8,M8.T« 

*BI>l.ESS,Sgl 

The  agricDltarsl  exports  ooostitDted  77  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  produce; 
mann&ctures,  1S'91  percent.;  products  of  the 
minee  and  petrolenm,  4'40  per  cent. ;  forestry 
products,  VM  per  cent. ;  products  of  the  fish- 


eries, 0-78  per  cent. ;  and  all  other  commod 
0-67  per  cent. 

The  increased  exportation  of  domestic  ] 
chandi»«  in  1SS3,  over  that  of  the  prece 
jear,  was  due  to  the  more  abundant  ci 
The  increased  eiporcation  of  cotton  and  ce 
not  only  accoenta  for  the  increment,  bat, 
an  increase  in  the  valne  of  manufactured  p 
ucts  exported,  makes  good  a  large  decreai 
the  expiirts  of  provisions,  due  !□  part  to 
failnre  i>f  the  coiTi-orop  in  16S1  and  in  pai 
the  prohibition  of  American  porkprodad 
Continental  goTeraments;  and  offsets,  ni 
over,  a  very  consideraMe  falling  off  in 
vaJne  of  the  petroleum  exports,  mainly  di 
excessive  production  and  a  decline  in  price 

From  the  foonding  of  the  republic  to 
civil  war,  agricultural  products  constituted 
ally  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  annua 
ports  of  domestic  merchandise.  During 
ten  years,  18T0-'79,  they  averaged  about  7i 
cent.,  the  percentage  which  they  bore  in  1 
The  vast  exports  of  grain  in  1880  and  1 
from  snperabundant  crops,  to  supply  the 
ciency  of  the  crops  in  Europe,  brought 
percentage  up  to  83-26  and  b2-6S;  whil 
1882,  with  a  diminished  yield  in  the  Vc 
States  and  better  harvests  in  Europe,  it 
below  the  average,  to  TG'Sl  per  cent 

The  four  main  cla»ses  of  agricultural  p 
nets— breadstuffa,  raw  cotton,  provisions, 
tobaceo — with  mineral-oil,  consiitnte  the 
leading  cla«sea  of  domestic  exports.  Co 
was  for  half  a  century  or  more  by  far  the  t 
important,  until  the  exports  of  grain  and 
visions  increased,  after  the  great  extenaio 
railroads.  In  1678  tbe  grain  exports  bega 
exceed  in  value  those  of  cotton,  but  in  I 
when  the  grain-orop  had  suffered  more  I 
the  cotton-crop,  and  again  in  1883,  with  a 
ter  grain-crop,  cotton  reasserted  its  suprem 
The  annual  exports  of  these  five  leading  di 
of  domestic  products  in  the  past  ten  yearsi 
as  follow : 


n^ 

c«-.... 

.«^       1      -^^-^ 

T^-s-J 

|1«1,1».'(.8«« 
SlilSIJM 

siimjMi 

in*MWS«S 

sa.a8S.sia 

tT0,4Sl.B1> 

iMKffi8,sia 
m.sw.Mi 

111.118,608 
1P0.081,4S« 

Si 

1M,W1*,«44 

r8.8tS.«<IO 
81.»18,401 
S9.BS1.»I 

liJffiS! 

11t,8H,«H 

MS 

10T488,WI 

gl.>l^7s« 
<i.Tm.48a 

SM 

w).8ia,s(is 
Di.a8t,TM 
4i.nt.m» 

The  valne  of  the  exports  of  products  of  man-  Agrfarttml  Eparth — The  following  is  a 

nfactnrein  188S  amounted  to  (111,890,001,  as  of  the  valaes  exported  during  the  year  eni 

against$108,]82,481dnring  the  preceding  year,  June  30, 18S3,  of  the  principal  articles  of 

and  was  larger  tban  during  any  previons  year  port  which  are  products  of  domestic  agri 

in  tbe  history  of  tbe  oonntry,  having  increased  ture ; 

from  |4G,6Q8,8T8  in  1860.    The  exports  of  f^^'"'"^^  fcrtiMd                               ttax 

manufactured   article*   constitnted,  however,  £23'«ndb™KJmS!T.''.'.'.'.'.'.'."!.';'.'!!'.'.!!^!  »S,« 

only  S  percent,  of  the  total  annnal  valne  of    PiutMow '...'...'',..'.'. WIM 

manufactures  prod  need  in  the  country,  accord-    JSi^!  SS?**'*"'**' v^ 

ing  to  the  censna  of  1680.  ou-oik* \'.\"lll][\[\l\l'i""\"\\l'."[\     «,« 
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$5,616y870     Fdntings  ftsd  engTATingt $887,107 

4,811^19     Wool,  oiftnaliMtaret  of 86«,214 

8,948,749     Vwtomtrr 856,018 

Mitkiai I,ii80,168     8Ureh 82^,575 

inttBaftctnred 488,897     ScaIm  and  tMlaooM 817,649 

8(18,184     BraM,  manolkctiirM  of 987,847 

961,614     PrinUag-praMM  and  typo 967,876 

cowB .."!!'.'.'!.*.*.'!  .* .* !.*."!  .*    .* .*         *        148,967  The  articles  not  here  enumerated  which  were 

Tinicuitarai  Droiueto 4.828!f6i  •^^'"^  ^  ^^^  value  of  over  $100,000  were 

rasrtcui       proa      ^  ^  stone  and  china  ware,  candles,  blacking,  hats 

' 8619,969,449  and  bonnets,  tin  and  manufactures  of,  trunks 

le  class  of  bread  and  breadstuff's,  the  ex-  '^^  valises,  varnish,  brooms  and  brushes,  ves- 

of  wheat   amounted  to  $119,879,841;  wU  sold  to  foreigners,  watehes,  volatile  and 

-  flour  to  $54,824,469 ;  Indian  com  to  ewontial  oils,  pig-iron,  matches,  and  hme  and 

B,033 ;  rje  to  $1,667,998 ;  raairena,  fari-  cement                   ,«,„„. 

I  similar  food  preparations  to  $987,829 ;  MtaMiI  EipwHr— The  following  were  the  val- 

Kjom  meal  to  $980,798 ;  bread  and  bis-  »«»  <>'  ^^^  pnncipal  articles  of  export  m  1883, 

»  $829,281 ;  and  barley,  oats,  and  other  w?"^^    w«>*®  products   of   mining,  including 

jnun  and  pulse  and  rye-flour,  together,  mineral-oils: 

26,062.  ARTICLIS.                                                                          Vy^fc 

le  live-animal  exports,  homed  oattie  rep-    ^5^^''"-  ^^^ •^SSuImi 

)d  $8,341,431;  sheep, $1,164,866 ;  mules,  Boaiduum!!!'.!!!!*!!!!!!.'*.*.*."!.*. '!!'.!!!.!!!'.       442,646 

50;  horses,  $476,806;   hogs,  $272,616;     Cojl:  Anthnjdf i.648,ow 

iier  animals  and  fowls,  $68,099.  Qa^lJX^T//;;;;;/;;;;.::::;::::::;::::;::::  \^^ 

fruit  exports  comprised  apples  of  the  val-    Ompper^ro 948,771 

11,085,230;  dried  apples  of  the  value  of    otter  mining  pwdocu m^ 

)6;  otberfresh  and  dried  fruit  of  the  val-         Toui $5i,444,8&7 

**7''!ff '»«S«  ifj?"*^  *"  preserved  fruit  ^^^^  KPwtaett  K  trnttrf  o<  the  Ikbota. 

h?  to^  v2e  of  the  export,  of  pro-  '1^%  .^X*'  '^'  ^7^r**  "'  ^"""^  '^' 

,  baoon  «>d  ham,  represented  $88,156,-  ^'*^  "»  ^^^  ^«"  "  '»"'"' ' 

'^A^!^^?^'  ''l^\U\]^'^^^''    ■n»^i^«.di»«<i ^tSUm 

eef,  $8,842,181 ;  pork,  $6,192,268 ;  pre-    LogMiMts.  tptrs,  etc ^mjni 

meats,   $4,678,902;  salted  and  cured    Other  wood  »iKi  timb« -Si-lSi 

3.742,282;  butter, $2,290,666 ;  potatoea  SJlJlrf^iSr.'!^.;:::::".::::::::::";.::::::  *iw:«l 

ter vegetables, $694,676 ;  andcondensed    atamg 84MW 

ggs,  and  fresh  mutton,  together,  $448,-    "»••>•*• "■'^ 

TotiU |t,»TS,ia 

rts  «r  laiifciterM^-The  foDowing  were  jhe  values  exported  of  the  various  products 

incipal  manufaoturea  articles  exported  ^,  y,^  fig^^ries  We  as  foUow : 

ARTICLES.  ValMi. 

:cLB.  Vtimm.         OOt.  ftntmal :  8p«nn $990,411 

aoafketores  of $90, 996,804        ^  1»*1«  "d  o^her  fish 11 5,490 

rtMl  manallMStarM 19,094,694     Provtalops :  Ftoh,  dried  or  imokad. ^S2 

Bumftetorw  of 19,951,149        FUh.ft«ih 72,875 

■admaanihBturegof. 7,998,669         Fish,  pteklod «JIP?5 

'  tnrpentiDe 4,866,229        Fldi.  other  eared ^^^1' 

inl  ImpiefDento 8,688,919     ^  Ojeters. ^^S? 

bemleeU,  and  medidiiei 8,806,195     gpermjoetl .SJ?! 

diDotaMoe 8,266,581      Whtlebone 699,550 

8,061,689     All  other  artlolei 44,19$ 

of 2,657,168 


iettOed 1,982,888  Total $6,276,876 

r!!£t"slU^ J'SS'kS  Of  the  non-clftssified  exports  of  domestic 

laBaearce , 1,607,009  ,        ,,                        ^,          ."^    a»  «y»^  n/x*.     ^i_ 

detatsooery 1,568,908  merchandise,    amounting   to  $6,366,807,  the 

na^^^nrtmot }'l?i^!??  principal  items  were  fertilizers  of  the  value 

!.'T*;.v;;:;::::::::;::;;;:*::;:;;'*'  Ullm  ot  $i,o82,6oi,  and  furs  and  fur-skins  of  the 

Momenta *.....*.!*.  i;208,6i2  value  of  $3,936,603. 

d  ocb«r  pabucadona 1,018,1^  The  values  of  the  varfous  articles  imported 


b 877,601  during  the  year  endmg  June  30, 1888,  were  as 

amibeuirea  of 799,985  fnllnw 

tielea 78^928  ^^^^^^ - 

■fiparal 770,460            ARTlCLlSe 

iope,ete 749,606  Sugar $91,689,880 

699,126  Molaaaes,  melada,  etc 7,787.065 

Heal  aad  optSoal  inaCmmeaU f82,246  Wool,  raw 10,949,881 

Iter  auannetiireB 569,296  Wool,  roanaflMtnroa  of 44,274,959 

aadporter 490,449  Bilk,  raw 14,048.840 

d  peteten*  eolora 470,280  811k,  mannftctores  of. 86,764,276 

wn 444,608  Chemleals,  djea,  drags,  etc 48,126,285 

etc 422,854  Coffee 42,060,518 

408,748  Iron  and  BteeL,  and  manolketarea  of. 40,796,007 

■d  ftona,  maaoAwtoret  of 880,871  Oottoo  manolketares. 86,858,68$ 
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ARTicajts.                                               vtirm,  gamg  are  lost  to  the  Treasury.    Foi 

iS.'^Vkuii;.;;::;;::::.;.;::;;:;:;;;;:::   n^-oS  p^  j?'  practicing  this  method  of 

Tin,  and  maiiaflMstiires  of. 88,917,837  the   Enropeun  mannfactorers  and  ' 

ijBen  xDMDo&ctures  and  flax JX'21'Si?  dealers  maiD tain  agents  in  the  Unite 

tS^.*"!^^"!!";;;;.';;;;.*/.'.*;;;;/.::::::::::::   nlSwi  *©  ^^^^  aii  ^^^^^  shipments  are  o 

Indla-nibW,  gatU-p«rcba,  iiad  mannltetiires  of      ]6),844.809  thus  (leprivlDg  American    merchants 

Breadstnffi  and  ikrlnaoeous  food. lfi,88U,605  f --^ «  k„  oloaiTiiy  the  mArk At  to  f ha  rp 

Wood,  and  manoflMturoa  of. H967/>78  ^™"®  ^y  S?®'"^  ine  marKei  10  ine  re 

Leather,  and  manafiMStoMi  of. 18,10A,415  porter.     The  protective  mtCDt  Of  the  t 

juu^uidrnMe^nwu^mMDufmsuued. JS'SJ^  can  in  this  waj  be  defeated,  for,  ^ 

Winet,  spirlta,  and  oordi^s. 12,808,807  .          .                     i     .            it.* 

Tobacco,  and  manatectores  of ii,77i,a9«  American  manntactorer  lowers  his  p 

ProTisions,  inciading  eggs,  iish,  and  poti^oes..     10,668,878  foreign  competitor  need  onlj  make 

Earthen,  itone,  and  china  ware. 8,880,687  ti^iia  invnif>M  lowAr   fi\  rAtAin   hia   ttt 

Fancy  gwKls,  perftimery,  and  ooametica. 8,868,471  S?       JO^O'C**  10 wer,  lO  retain  BIS  a< 

Fun,  dresied  and  ondreflMd 7,860,760  The  American  agencj   or   commissi 

Giau  and  glassware J'lJJSJ  accounts  to  him  for  the  selling  pric 

Preduos  stones 7,898,880  ,  -               ,                   ,   .               ,      ^^  *^ 

Prodncts  of  the  United  States  brought  back. . . .        8,614,999  the  CODSlgnor  sustains  no  lOSS  DJ  Un 

Paper  materials.... H^*S!S  ^^n.    Many  foreign  houses  refuse  t 

SSSS.'^dr.SJSrSSJitai;";;;;:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       JisJS^ei  pnoe-li8t8  to  American  purchasers, 

Animals,  living 4,048,867  them  to  their  branch  establishmeni 

Books,  ennrnvlnffs,  and  other  pubHcations Jgl'S?  United  States,  while  some  have  spec 

straw  and  palm-leaf  mannlkctures  of 8,666,187  j        .      X? L     a.       r""'*' .        *     *^  . 

Paintings,  nthographs,  and  ststoary 8,408,874  pared   pnce>ll8ts  tO   snOW  tO    Amen 

Metals,  and  manuftctores   of,  not  elsewhere  chants.        In   1888    the  Treasury   Dc 

oiirS^iSfkiiid;::::::::::::::::::::;:.'.:::.*!!    JitS^tS  employed  experts  at  various  consuls 

Watches  and  watch  materials 8^688,111  certain  the  wholesale  market  value  < 

Spl^s"!^.  !°"°?^!™  .'!'::;*':*;:::".:::             mtJIoS  ®^®^  ?^  merchandise.    Their  report 

i£>a8e'hoid  and  MroBMieflfectsof  perso^  appraising  officers  at  the  ports  to  sen 

^  from  foreign  countries qamI^  voices  more  carefully,  which  in  many 

p^r:  2rf"Sliuict;xiik"  if,*  not '  eiiiwhii;  to  the  collection  of  increased  duties  i 

specified 1,966,118  Fictitious  discounts  and  unusual  con 

SJJJ*' MS^SS  allowances  for  pretended  defects  an 

oalt 1,0(4,809  ...              .            '^                    Ai      J      • 

Masicai  instmments 1,658,688  f ections,  etc.,  are  among  the  devices 

£»}n^  o' »"  kinds J'SglfiS  8f<xx^9  ^^  Jf^t  through  the  custom- 

CkK»a!''/.*.'.!'.''.*.*.*.'.*.'.*.'.*.*.'."r ;;.!;!'. '.;;!',!!!!!*.      I'iiS^i  valuations  below  the  market  price. 

Clothing  !.'.'!'.!."!!!.'!.'!.*!!. .".!!!!!!.'!!.'.' U88,866  and  consignees  sharing  in  the  profit 

feWuS?^™u<iiii.^cf.::::::::      i:K  promts  trom  the  large  trade  &  Bilk 

Cork-bark  and  wood,  anmanafitetnred 988^  tures  With  Switzerland  are  said  to  b 

Jewehy,  •tc..^... 918,685  from  the  evaded  duties.    The  consul 

Guano,  except  from  bonded  islands. 586,748  -  ^,     -p^^i^^^     ^^^u^Jt    ♦iv^   «n;»«^e:< 

Brass/and  manoihetares  of 660,881  ford,  li^nglana,  excited   the  animoBH 

Boiting-doths 418,711  manufacturers  byreporting  instances 

S?ri:S?SrsSSr.°'::::::- ;::::::::::     K  7«i5«tion-  The  conaout  st.  oaiien, 

AU  other  articles 87384,887  land,  was  threatened  With  appeals  to 

j,^^                                                •YgoigA9i4  Federal  authorities  or  the  United  Sti 

f  jHStw,  gress,  against  his  surveillance  over  tl 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  entered  for  business  affairs  of  merchants.    At  C 

consumption,  during  the  fiscal  year  1888,  was  Germany,  lists  of  prices  in  dollars  are] 

$700,829,678,  of  which  $498,916,884  was  dnti-  to  American  purchasers  of  velvets,  t 

able  and  $206,918,289  free  of  duty.    The  total  being  payable  in  New  York  to  the 

amount  of  duty  collected  was  $210,687,298,  the    associated   manufacturers.      Th 

which  was  a  larger  sum  than  was  collected  in  manufacturers  of  Basle  resort  to  the 

any  previous  year,  except  in  1882  and  1872.  which  is  also  common  elsewhere,  of 

The  average  rate  of  duty  collected  was  42*64  in  an  undervalued  invoice  a  quanti 

per  cent,  of  the  values  of  the  dutiable  mer-  rectly- valued  goods,  which  the  appn 

chandise  and  80*05  per  cent,  of  the  values  of  to  examine  first,  and  then  in  the  hurr 

both  free  and  dutiable.    The  average  ad  valo-  ness  to  pass  the  lot.    The  invoicing 

rem  rate  of  duty  collected  in  1882  was  42*75  India  casnmere  wool  as  common  wool 

percent. ;  in  1881,  48*25;  in  1880,  43*56;  in  ticed  at  Liverpool,  illustrates  anothe] 

1879, 44*95 ;  in  1878,  42*81 ;  in  1877, 42*95 ;  in  of  evasion.    Silks,  aniline  dyes,  woo) 

1876,  44*80;  in  1875,  40*69;  in   1874,  88*61.  incandescent  lamps,  chemicals  of  seve 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  entered  for  con-  silver   filigree-work,    ribbons,    glove 

sumption  in  1882  was  $716,218,948,  of  which  seal-skins,  worsted  yams,  ladies^  don 

$505,491,967  was  dutiable  and  $210,711,981  en  cloths,  paper-hangings,  varnishes, 

free  of  duty.  tery,    cotton  ties  and  hoop-iron,   ai 

Viderfalvattai  9t  taip^rlB.— American  consuls  other  articles,  are  in  the  category  o 

in  Europe  report  many  details  of  a  fraudulent  lently  invoiced  imports  in  respect  to  y 

practice  of  undervaluation  in  the  declarations  consuls  have  particular  accounts  of  u: 

of  the  export  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  ation. 

brought  into  the  United  States,  whereby  large  The  practice   is   suspected  to    hi 
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tbitmghoat  Europe,  and  is  not  denied  by  many 
merchants,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, who  consider  it  legitimate  thns  to  defraud 
the  United  States  revenue,  and  treat  it  as  an 
impertinent  inquisition  for  consuls  to  obtain 
lists  of  prices  and  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
ooit  of  prodaction,  to  be  communicated  to  cus- 
toms officials.  The  undervaluations  range  from 
10  to  60  per  cent 

The  Treasury  authorities  have  no  remedy 
against  the  consignees,  even  upon  evidence  of 
ondervalnation,  as  either  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tions must  be  based  upon  proofs  of  complicity 
in  the  frauds.  In  most  cases,  reappraisement 
is  equally  fruitless,  and  is  likely  to  result  ad- 
versely to  the  Grovernment  in  the  absence  of 
endence  of  the  export  values  in  Europe,  which 
is  carefully  and  systematically  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  commercial  representa- 
tifes  of  the  United  States. 

CsBBsrcial  Inteftswie  wttb  Ftnigii  Centricfl. — 
Of  the  total  export  and  import  trade  of  1883, 
the  share  of  Great  Britain  was  89*69  per  cent. ; 
of  France,  10'18  per  cent. ;  of  Germany,  7*98 
per  cent. ;  of  Cuba  and  the  other  West  India 
isUnds,  7*85  per  cent. ;  of  British  North  Amer- 
icft»  5*91  per  cent. ;  of  Brazil,  8*47  per  cent. ;  of 
Belgium,  3*29  per  cent. ;  of  the  Netherlands, 
2*01  per  cent. ;  of  Mexico,  1*60  per  cent. ;  of 
S)>UD,  1*60  per  cent. ;  of  China,  1*57  per  cent. ; 
of  lUdy,  1*44  per  cent.;  of  Russia,  1*40  per 
eeat.;  of  the  East  Indies,  1*40  per  cent.;  of 
Japan,  1*19  per  cent. ;  of  Australia,  Colombia, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Spanish  possessions  other 
thm  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Argentine  Re- 
poblic,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela,  between  one 
htlf  and  1  per  cent,  each ;  of  Central  America, 


Portugal,  Hong-Kong,  Umguay,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Denmark^  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  British  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Chili, 
and  Peru,  between  one  tifth  and  one  half  of  1 
per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  gives  the  values  of  the 
imports  of  merchandise  Irom  and  exports  to 
those  countries  in  the  commerce  with  which, 
in  1883,  there  was  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commerce 
in  1883  with  those  countries  the  imports  from 
which  exceeded  in  value  the  merchandise  ex- 
ported to  them  from  the  United  States : 


COUNTRIES. 


Cuba 

France 

RrazU 

BritUb  £ut  Indies 

CWna 

JapftD 

Bpanish  posMstionfl,  other 
than  Co  ba  and  Porto  Hloo. 

Hawaiian  lalaiids 

Britiih  Oulana. 

Yenezaela 

Porto  Rico 

Centra]  American  States . . 

Arg:entine  Kepubltc  

Uragnay 

Peru 

Italy 

Anatria 

French  West  Indies 

Turkey 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Butch  East  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

San  Domingo 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Imports  (dIo 

tlM  United 


OOUVTRUS. 


Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Eaaria 

ShIb. 

Gamany 

Meiieo 

Httheriaads 

hSQA  boaaoaaions  in  Aos- 

tnkrts 

Bdiriam 

FMagal 

Doflurk 

Clffi 

Bosf-Konf 

Bridsh  Horth  American 

posseaaiooa 

Uittad  States  of  Colombia. 

Bvedeo  and  Hormj 

<i{btaltar 

iHtfah  possessions  in  Af- 

itea 

iam.  Madeira,  and  Cape 

r«nl  lalaada 

MlqiKlaB,  I^Bffley^and  Bt 

Ftorre  lalanda 

Daiah  Weat  Indiea  

IM 

libsria 

VRachOvfam* 

ftrtnnieae  poaaesslons  in 

AlHea 

isree 

Total 


Import!  Into 
thoUnhod 

SIMM. 


DoUw«. 
188,622,619 

2.M9,9»5 

7,794345 
57377,72s 

8,177,128 
12,258,738 

4,021,895 
28,161,200 

1.M8.476 
802,8^6 
485,5^ 

1,918,894 

44,740,876 
5,171,455 
1,881,171 


Expovti  from 

tho  UnitMl 

Stutok 


Dollan. 
425,424,174 
19.141.751 
16,981,237 
66,169,929 
16,587,620 
18,919,588 

9,T9^656 
27,778.975 
6,485.087 
4,518,876 
2,860,496 
8,777,759 

46,580,258 
6.868,971 
2,824,548 


1,840,020 


2371,515 


859,881 


2,488,069 


8,228,101 


8,141,714 


Dollwi. 
65,544,584 
97389,164 
44,48?,459 
19,467,800 
20.141,881 
15,098,890 

10,617,563 
8.288,401; 
5.i»46,429! 
5,901,724 
M77.498! 
5,121,815 
6,192,111 
8.980,110 
2326,918 

11,909.658 
2384,928 
2,895,857 
2,168^967 

•  •  ■  •   •  • 

2,64^917 
8.736,112 
1,417.519 
»,615,8i8 


Expovtilron 

thoUnitMl 

Statm. 


Dolbn. 
1^108,708 
58,682,228 
9,252,094 
2,lb5,b04 
4,080322 
8376.484 

824,474 
8,776,065 
2,035,156 
2,408.705 
2,164,708 
2,008,467 
8,548,196 
1,452316 

498,894 

10313358 

1,779,904 

1318,555 

1360,708 

2.407,181 
8,602,158 
1,201,874 
8,116,662 


Impofta  bi 
•seem  of 


Dolkn. 
60,440,881 
89306,941 
85,286,865 
17,281.996 
16,061,009 
11,722,456 

10,298.089 
4,462396 
8,911,278 
8,498,019 
8,312,786 
8,117,848 
2,648.915 
2,527.292 
2,088,024 
1396,100 
1,205,019 
1,092,802 
799,264 

288,786 

288.960 

215,645 

6,400,161 


858,007,068 141381,608,216,626,466 


Export*  la 

flKOMi  of 
hnpofftk 


Dolkm. 
286,801,555 
16,641,756 
9,186.949 
8,792,201 
8,410,497 
6,666,860 

6,774,261 
4,617,776 
4,891,561 
4,205,990 
2,424312 
1,858,865 

l,889.8n 

1,697,.M6 

998,877 


698,049 


251,686 


2,281,888 


866,178,846  682,451799  817,288358 


TMe  ef  the  Prindpid  €«tWH  DMrictB.— The 

export  and  import  trade  of  the  port  of  New 
York  in  1888  araoonted  to  $857,480,687,  be- 
ing 65*48  per  cent,  of  the  total  valae  of  the 
foreign  oommerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
exports  from  that  port  were  of  the  total  valae 
of  $861,425,861 ;  the  imports  of  the  value  of 
$496,005,276.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Bos- 
ton amounted  to  $184,908,824,  or  8*72  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce  of  the  country,  the 
exports  from  there  being  valued  at  $62,856,749 
and  the  imports  entering  that  port  at  $72,552,- 
075.  The  share  of  New  Orleans  in  the  total 
commerce  was  $104,704,076,  or  6*77  per  cent., 
of  which  $95,107,814  were  exports  and  onlj 
$9,596,762  imports.  The  share  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  $90,661,950,  or  6*86  per  cent.,  divided 
into  exports  of  the  value  of  $44,959,420  and 
imports  of  the  value  of  $45,702,580.  Phila- 
delphia's commerce  amounted  to  $71,886,800, 
4*66  per  cent,  of  the  total,  $88,147,744  being 
exports  and  $88,788,556  imports.  Baltimore's 
share  was  $69,602,580,  or  4*50  per  cent.,  of 
which  $55,008,851  were  exports  and  $14,699,- 
179  imports.  Galveston,  Savannah,  Oharles- 
ton,  and  Norfolk  exported  $29,629,047,  $22,- 
818,847,   $22,578,227,  and   $18,445,548,   and 
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imported  $1,611,712,  $488,281,  $498,891,  and 
$186,865,  their  respective  shares  in  the  total 
foreign  trade  being  2'10,  1*50,  1*49,  and  1*29 
per  cent 

The  valae  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
interior  points  of  the  UDited  States  without 
appraisement  at  ports  of  first  arrival  was,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  $16,594,984^  as  again^ 
$18,860,066  doring  the  previous  year.  The 
total  value  of  the  direct  exports  from  Chicago 
to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $88,750,000 
during  the  year  1882.  In  1888  the  exports  of 
Chicago  are  reported  as  $8,728,548  and  the 
imports  as  $649,090.  llie  exports  from  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Louis,  and  other  interior  points 
which  are  shipped  direct  to  foreign  countries 
are  not  officially  reported.  From  Huron,  Mich., 
and  the  district  of  Minnesota,  exports  were 
shipped  of  the  value  of  $10,948,590  and  $7,- 
169,185,  the  imports  entered  at  those  districts 
being  $2,906,247  and  $1,085,218 ;  while  at  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  and  Vermont  district  imports 
were  received  of  the  values  of  $8,841,824  and 
$6,194,886,  the  amounts  of  their  exports  being 
respectively  $1,465,170  and  $1,809,521.  The 
proportional  shares  in  the  aggregate  commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  1883  borne  by  those 
customs  districts  which  transacted  less  than  1 
per  cent,  and  more  than  -ji^  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  were  as  follow:  Huron,  0*90  per 
cent;  Oswego,  0*68 ;  Minnesota,  Minn.,  0*68 ; 
Vermont,  Vt.  0*61;  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y., 
0*87;  Portland,  Me.,  0*88 ;  Cham  plain,  N.  Y., 
0-88;  Wilmington,  N.  C,  0*82;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  0*81 ;  Chicago,  HI.,  0*28 ;  Willamette, 
Ore^  0-26;  Richmond,  Va.,  0*22;  Niagara, 
N.  Y.,  0-21 ;  Mobile,  Ala.,  021 ;  Miami,  Ohio, 
0*20 ;  Oregon,  Ore.,  0*19;  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y., 
0*19;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  0*18;  Brazos  de 
Santiago,  Tex.,  0*14;  Pensacola,  Fla.,  0*14; 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  0*12;  Brunswick,  Ga., 
0*10;  Yorktown,  Va.,  0*10. 

Skl^taig  nd  HavlgattM* — The  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  the  American  merchant  marine  in 
1888  and  the  three  years  preceding,  compared 
with  the  tonnage  at  quinquennial  periods  since 
1850,  was  as  follows: 


Foreign  trsde l.S< 

Coaating  tnde 2,8} 

Whale-ttaberies 1 

Cod-ikberiM < 


ToUl. 


4,21 


The  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  ve< 
built  in  the  United  States  in  1888  and 
three  years  preceding  was  as  follows: 


YKAR. 


i8sa. 

18S1.. 
18S2.. 
1888.. 


8dUi«-T«iila. 

SI«.T-.I.. 

78,666 
162,888 
160,427 
168,200 

78»8aS 
118,070 
121.842 
107,229 

TMalftu 

167,' 
28iV 
2^2,' 

^6^• 


TKAR. 

SdU 

Stoun. 

TeuL 

IS^O 

Tmm. 
8.009.607 
4,441,716 
4,48\»81 

8,171,412 
8,686,064 
2,866l476 
2.7»2.7«6 
2,810,107 
2,822,298 

Tom. 

626.947 

no,286 

867,987 

1.067,189 

1,076.096 

1,168,668 

1.211,668 

1,264,998 

l,86\8i6 

1,418,194 

Tom. 
8.5H5.464 
6,212.001 
6,868.868 
6,096,782 
4.246.507 

18ft5 

1860 

1866 

1870 

1875. 

4.868.782 

188«). 

4.068u084 

1881 

1882 

4,067,784 
4,106,988 
4,28^487 

1888. 

There  were  built  in  1888  88  ships,  agains 
in  1882,  29  in  1881,  87  in  1879, 71  in  1877, 
in  1876,  and  28  in  1878  ;  2  brigs,  against  ! 
1882,  8  in  1881,  and  10  in  1879 ;  567  school 
against  478  in  1882,  817  in  1881,  256  in  1 
887  in  1877.  602  in  1875,  and  611  in  U 
and  227  sloops,  canal-boats,  and  bar 
against  868  in  1882,  814  in  1881,  494  in  1 
852  in  1877,  840  in  1876,  and  1,221  in  I 
The  number  of  steam-vessels  constructed 
1S88  was  489,  502  in  1882,  444  in  1881, 
in  1879,  266  in  1877,  828  in  1876,  and  40! 
1878.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  bull 
1888  there  were  built  on  the  seaboard  210 
tons,  affainst  188,088  in  1882;  on  the  I 
England  coast  alone,  110,226  tons,  against 
966  in  1882 ;  on  the  Mississippi  river,  26 
tons,  against  85,817 ;  and  on  the  Great  La 
28,688  tons,  against  68,869.  The  tonnag 
iron  vessels  built  in  1888  was  89,646,  of  w] 
2,038  tons  were  sailing-vessels;  in  1882 
140  tons,  nearly  all  steam-vessels;  in  1 
28,856  tons;  in  1880,  25.682  tons;  in  1 
22,008  tons;. in  1878,  28,960  tons;  in  1 
6,927  tons;  in  1876,  21,846  tons;  in  1875, 
682  tons;  in  1874,  88,097  tons;  in  1873, 
548  tons;  in  1872,  12,766  tons;  in  1871, 
479  tons;  in  1870,  8,281  tons;  in  1868,  4 
tons;  in  1868,  2,801  tons. 

The  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign 
sels  entered  at  American  seaports  each  } 
from   1864  to    1888    inclusive,   was    as 
lows: 


YKAR. 


Under  sailing-vessels  in  the  above  returns  are 
included  barges  and  canal-boats,  the  tonnage 
of  which  in  1888  amounted  to  435,786  tons. 
The  shipping  which  constituted  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States  was  distributed 
between  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades  and 
the  fisheries  as  follows : 


1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
18«7. 
18l«. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1979. 
1880. 
18S1. 
1882. 
1888. 


AoMrieaa. 

Fomiga. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

1.666.484 

2,612,047 

1,616317 

2.211,610 

1,891.466 

8,117,084 

2.14.%691 

8,120,696 

2.46^696 

8,l06c626 

2,4694196 

8J^72.644 

9,462,226 

8.817,968 

2.606.  91 

4J890,606 

2,6-4.646 

6.186,840 

2,448.286 

^961,4e4 

9,914,942 

7,094,718 

2,887,168 

6,256,986 

2,927,780 

6,788,124 

2,967,791 

7,448.697 

8.009,487 

8,621,090 

8,049,744 

10,718.894 

8,140,169 

19,112,160 

9,919,149 

12,711.899 

2,968,290 

11,688,909 

9,884,681 

10,686.176 
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The  share  of  each  nation  in  the  total  ton- 
nage entered  at  American  ports  in  1883,  as 
compared  with  1856,  was  as  follows : 


FLAG. 


Mbh 

Gcnaaa^ 

Honregiaii  and  Swedish. . 

ItlBUL 

Frmeh 

8|miWl 

iistxiaa. 

NgfaB 


Diteh.. 


fBrturaese. 
AB  otter  iU 


tAgi. 


Total  iirelgii . . . 
ToUl  AmericakD. 


1850. 

1883. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

MA,88« 

e.7^6,586 

1M,S87 

t,viii,m 

90,6'i8 

(I9i840 

l^tf77 

417,788 

88,935 

87ft,890 

«2,S18 

854.483 

1,471 

147,848 

800 

887,589 

40 

71,950 

10.899 

165,978 

6,888 

98,954 

4,T87 

19,498 

14,819 

49.497 

1,809,768 

ia526,176 

8,194,875 

8,884,681 

4,464,068 

18,860,857 

In 


Tra». 

5,U89.640 

959,876 

678,618 

408,051 

858,955 

191,609 

146371 

887,8o9 

71,910 

149,084 

96,116 

14,766 

84,678 

9,856,418 
850,504* 

8,896,819 


^Decrease. 

Of  1,190  steam-vessels,  carrying  44,205,000 
bnahela  of  grain  from  the  port  of  New  York 
daring  the  calendar  year  1888,  there  were  786 
British,  carrying  29,441,951  bushels;  93  Bel- 
gian, carrying  5,734,018  bushels;  and  170 
German,  carrying  4,248,485  bushels;  the  re- 
mainder carrying  mostly  Dutch,  French,  Dan- 
ish, Italian,  but  none  of  them  American  colors. 
Of  166  sailing-vessels,  carrying  4,252,946 
boahela,  only  two  were  American  ships.  Out 
of  113,343,163  bushels  carried  in  1880,  63,376,- 
584  bnshels  were  shipped  from  New  York  by 
tail,  bnt  in  1883  the  proportion  had  declined  to 
1,252,936  ont  of  48,457,945  bushels. 

The  American  steam  tonnage  entering  Amer- 
ican ports  in  1883  was  1,300,727  tons,  against 
1,356,790  in  1882,  1,240,578  in  1881,  1,195,- 
900  in  1880,  1,118,459  in  1879,  1,092,103  in 
1877,  1,141,734  m  1875,  870,192  in  1873,  836,- 
456  in  1870,  298,311  in  1866,  and  153,230  in 
18$4.  Of  the  foreign  tonnage  6,646,338  tons 
were  steam  in  1883,  7,163,237  in  1882,  6,391,- 
136  in  1880,  3,142,723  in  1875,  1,680,704  in 
1870,  and  642,576  in  1865. 

In  1856  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels 
entered  at  our  seaports  from  foreign  countries 
amonnted  to  3,194,275  tons,  and  constituted 
71^  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  entered ;  and 
in  1868,  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels 
entered  oonstitnted  44*26  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal tonnage  entered,  bnt  of  the  total  tonnage 
entered  at  seaports  of  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  79 
p^  cent,  consisted  of  foreign  tonnage,  and 
ody  21  per  cent,  of  American  tonnage. 

The  amount  of  American  tonnage  entered 
has  exhibited  bnt  little  change  since  1868,  bnt 
Uie  tonnage  of  foreign  vessds  entered  has  in- 
ereased  from  8,105,826  tons  m  1868  to  1^,526,- 
176  in  1883.  In  other  words,  foreign  ship- 
ovners  have  been  able  to  secure  the  entire 
iaereaae  in  the  foreign  carrying-trade  of  the 
United  States,  which  increase  has  been  very 
laifB.    These  facts  show  that  the  decadence  of 


American  shipping  is  not  at  the  present  time 
due  to  incidents  of  the  late  war,  but  to  causes 
which  are  persistent. 

The  iron  ship,  especially  the  iron  steamer, 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  wooden 
ship,  and  owing  to  certain  conditions  of  min- 
ing, labor,  skill,  and  capital,  iron  vessels  can 
be  more  advantageously  constructed  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  the 
United  States.  How  small,  relatively,  is  the 
iron  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1882 
tbere  were  130  iron  and  steel  sailing-vessels 
built  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  was  132,340  tons,  and  568 
iron  and  steel  steam-vessels  built,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  was  520,437  tons,  a  total  of 
698  iron  and  steel  sailing  and  steam  vessels, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  652,777 
tons,  or  sixteen  and  a  half  times  the  total  iron 
tonnage  built  in  the  United  States. 

The  small  progress  made  in  the  United 
States  in  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  vessels 
is  even  more  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  39,646  tons  built  in  American 
ship-yards  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1883,  18,580  tons  were  for  the  home  trade, 
which  under  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  confined  exclusively  to  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  only  21,116  tons  for  the  for- 
eign trade,  which  under  the  principles  of 
maritime  reciprocityj  now  prevalent  among 
commercial  nations,  is  free  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1883,  30  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  of  merchandise  was  carried  in 
sailing-vessels,  67  per  cent  in  steam-vessels, 
and  3  per  cent,  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles. 
Of  the  imports,  24  per  cent,  was  brought  in 
sailing-vessels,  72  per  cent,  in  steam-vessels, 
and  4  per  cent,  by  land. 

During  the  fiscal  year  21*4  per  cent  of  the 
exports  &om  the  United  States  of  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  was  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
rates  of  transportation  by  sea  from  Pacific 
coast  ports  to  Europe  were  exceptionally  low 
during  the  season  of  1883.  The  current  rate 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1883,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Liverpool,  was  only  £1  12«.  6d.  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This  was  lower  than 
the  average  monthly  rate  during  any  month 
since  June,  1872.  The  reduction  in  the  ocean 
freight  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Europe 
prevented  the  expected  diversion  of  wheat  to 
the  rail-line  from  California  to  New  Orleans, 
to  be  shipped  thence  by  vessels  to  European 
ports.  The  lowering  of  the  rates  by  sea  was 
the  result  of  the  low  quotations  of  wheat  in 
the  European  markets,  which  were  due  to  the 
large  stocks  then  on  hand,  and  the  expectation 
of  supplies  from  other  countries  as  well  as 
from  America. 

The  percentage  of  the  tonnage  entered  at  all 
American  seaports  which  was  entered  at  each 
of  the  principal  ports  in  1883,  as  compared 
with  1870  and  1860,  was  as  follows : 
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PORTS. 


New  York,.... 

Boston. 

Raltiinore 

Baa  Francifloo.. 
PhlladelphU... 
NewOrleuifl... 

PortiAod 

CtelveitoD 

8a?Annah 

Charleston 

Mobile 

All  other  porta. 


Total. 


1860. 

1870. 

89*47 

49-88 

14-87 

12-06 

h'lS 

4-84 

4-70 

8-29 

8-10 

4-79 

12-65 

7*81 

2-80 

8-80 

•65 

50 

1  85 

1-87 

2*58 

•58 

8-22 

1*12 

10*88 

8-91 

10000 

100-00 

1888. 


48-27 

1U*08 

6-69 

6-64 

•42 

■50 

85 

15 

-05 

•01 

•51 

11*85 


8* 

5- 

1 

1 

1 

1 


100-00 


Rallrotds  aid  TtaMp^rtallML — The  cost  of  trans- 
porting grain  and  provisions  from  the  interior 
to  the  seaboard  la  an  important  element  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  advantage  of  a  level  country,  and  under 
the  spar  of  competition  for  such  an  enormous 
traffic,  between  the  various  trunk  lines,  among 
themselves  and  with  alternative  water-routes, 
the  system  of  land-carriage  in  the  United  States 
has  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  com- 
mercial economy  and  efficiency  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  The  great  markets  of 
Europe  are  more  accessible  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Western  prairies  than  to  those  of  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  of  certain 
farming  districts  in  the  British  Islands.  Be- 
sides great  reductions  in  the  time  and  cost  of 
transportation,  commerce  has  been  promoted 
by  arrangements  made  by  the  railroad , lines 
with  one  another  and  with  ocean-steamship 
lines,  by  which  merchandise  can  be  transport- 
ed over  two  or  more  connecting  lines  from  the 
point  of  shipment  to  the  point  of  delivery, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  supervision  on 
the  part  of  shipper  or  consignee.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  inland  transportation  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  cereals  from  $84,586,- 
278  in  1872,  to  $208,040,850  in  1883,  and  in 
the  value  of  the  provision  exports  from  $59,- 
696,670  to  $107,888,287.  The  extent  of  the 
reduction  can  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  the  average  freight  charges  per 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
by  the  lake,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hud- 
son river ;  by  the  lake  to  Buffalo  and  thence 
by  rail  to  New  York  city,  and  all  the  way  by 
rail,  for  the  calendar  years  from  1868  to  1882 
and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1888 : 


TEAR. 

Laka  and  e«ul. 

LakaaadnlL 

AUnO. 

1868 

25-8 

841 

17-5 

81-8 

26-8 

19*8 

14-8 

114 

9-7 

7-5 

10-1 

18  0 

18*8 

8-8 

8-7 

9*18 

CmIiu 

890 

860 

88*0 

85-0 

88-0 

86-9 

16-9 

14*8 

11-8 

15*8 

11*4 

18*8 

15-7 

10-4 

10*9 

18*0 

Cmlfc 
48*8 

1869 

86-1 

1870 

88*8 

1871 

81-0 

1872 

88*5 

1878 

88-8 

1874. 

88*7 

1876 

1877 

84  1 
18-5 
80*8 

1878 

17-7 

1879 

17*8 

1880 

1881 

19*7 
14-4 

1882 

14-6 

1888 

16*1 

The  increase  in  the  rates  of  1883  o^ 
of  the  foregoing  year  was  dne  to  the 
the  grain  movement  was  much  larg 
low  rates  in  1881  were  exceptional,  b 
to  the  war  of  rates  going  on  in  that 
tween  the  trunk  lines.  The  secret  *' 
rates  at  which  merchandise  was  tra 
were  actually  much  lower  then  the  qi 
erage  of  14*6  cents.  In  1882  agreed  n 
generally  maintained.  In  1888  the  ] 
of  a  smaller  crop  than  in  1882  and  • 
export  prices  caused  variations  from  tl 
ule  rates  to  be  made  privately  by  the 
roads,  until  finally  they  worked  s< 
more  harmoniously  under  a  reduce 
established  by  Commissioner  Fink.* 

CONCSEGATIONALlSm  The  follow 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congn 
churches  in  the  United  States  as  give 
"Congregational  Year- Book"  for  1 
includes  the  additional  returns  receii 
the  regular  tables  of  the  "Year- Boo 
made  up :  Number  of  churches,  1,024 ; 
isters,  8,728  ;  number  of  members,  887 
persons  in  Sunday-schools,  454,968 ;  n 
additions  during  the  year  by  profession 
18,652 ;  number  of  baptisms,  5,322  of 
6,005  of  adults.  Of  the  ministers,  91 
turned  as  pastors  and  1,607  as  "  act 
tors";  of  the  churches,  2,914  as  supp] 

{lastors,  and  1,028  as  "  vacant"  The 
ent  contributions  reported  by  2,994  < 
amounted  to  $1,888,685;  the  ''hom< 
ditures"  of  2,256  churches  were  $2, 
The  seven  theological  seminaries,  at  J 
Mass.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Chicago,  111.,  I 
Conn.,  Oberlin,  O.,  Oakland,  CaJ.  | 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.  (YaJe),  reti 
all  89  professors,  24  instructors  and  h 
and  272  students,  with  graduating  clas 
members  and  8  "resident  licentiates 
Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana  ar 
sented  in  the  statistical  tables  for  the  f 
this  year — Idaho  with  one  church  of  t€ 
hers,  and  Montana  with  four  churches 
Amerkaa  CeigrcgatlMal  fJmi^mm — The  i 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  C< 
tional  Union  was  held  in  the  city  of  Ne 
May  10th.  The  receipts  for  the  year  h 
$100,618.  Grants  amounting  to  $66, 
been  voted  to  150  churches  in  25  8ti 
Territories,  and  grants  amounting  to  | 


*  The  manafrers  of  th«  East  and  West  trunk  It 
In  1877,  after  their  matual  arrangements  had  In  evei 
been  disregarded,  to  sabmit  to  Mr.  Albert  Fink  1 
arranging  a  pool  or  combination,  apportioning  a  ] 
of  the  total  traffic  to  each  road,  and  fixing  the 
chaiiged  hj  each.  He  has  oontinaed  to  discharge  t 
arbitrator  and  intermediary  with  vanring  snoceas. 
agreement  related  to  the  west-boand  ftelf  hi,  bat  t 
arrangements  hare  since  been  extended  to  ahau 
business  of  the  roads.    The  roads  are  not  restrlete< 

Suantity  of  business  thev  do,  but  the  receipts  beyc 
)tted  proportion  are  paid  into  the  pool  and  dlrMc 
the  traffic  is  large,  the  railroads  usnallj  keep  to  tl 
menta,  and  their  complicated  accounts  are  adjusts 
the  office  of  Commissioner  Fink ;  but,  when  bui 
olt,  ersidons  are  prsetlced  surreptitloasljr,  which  ar 
lead  to  a  war  of  rates,  as  in  1881.  when  eaminga  «s 
•mount  to  $80,000,000  were  saoriflood. 
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btd  been  paid  to  91  charohes  in  28  States  and  tora,  144 ;  of  native  preachers  and  oatechists, 

Territories.    The  sum  of  $14,404  had  been  con-  869 ;  of  native  school-teachers,  1,014 ;  of  other 

tribated  expressly  to  aid  in  the  bailding  of  par-  native  helpers,  800 ;  total  of  native  laborers, 

lonages;  and  grants  in  aid  of  that  object  bad  1,827;   whole  number  of  laborers  connected 

been  made  to  14  ch arches.  with  the  missions,  2,260. 

iBifkiB  Bnut  HMMary  Sedety. — The  anni-  The  PrM9.— Papers  printed,  as  far  as  re- 

rertarj  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So-  ported,  82,000,000. 

eletj  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  Jane  The  Churches, — Namber  of  charches,  278 ; 

Sth.    The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  April  of  charch-members,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned, 

1st  had  been  $870,981,  which,  with  a  balance  19,864;  added  daring  the  year,  1,787;  whole 

of  $27,985  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  namber  from  the  tirst,  as  nearly  as  can  be 

the  year,  made  the  society's  entire  available  learned,  89,828. 

resoorces  $898,916.  The  expenditures  in  pay-  Educatwnal  Department, — Namber  of  high 
meat  of  missionaries  had  been  $854,105.  The  schools,  theological  seminaries,  and  station- 
whole  namber  of  ministers  in  the  service  of  classes,  58,  with  2,086  pupils;  of  boarding- 
tbe  society  was  1,150,  and  by  their  aid  2,659  schools  for  girls,  40,  with  1,688  pupils ;  of 
oongr^stions  and  mission  districts  had  been  common  schools,  882,  with  81,016  pupils; 
sQpplied.  Three  missionaries  had  served  con-  whole  namber  of  papils,  85,625. 
gregations  of  colored  people,  16  had  preached  TheHhdMariMaidtlieArBCBUnChiirdNS. — ^The 
in  their  own  language  to  Welsh,  nine  to  German,  matter  of  complaints  which  were  made  by  the 
and  three  to  French  congregations,  while  two  members  of  tbe  churches  formed  among  the 
had  served  Indian  congregations.  Two  thou-  Armenians,  Id  the  Eastern  Turkey  mission, 
sand  and  eight  Sunday -sol  tools,  having  106,688  against  the  management  and  administration 
pupils,  were  under  the  special  care  of  mission-  of  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  received  a  full 
anes.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  new  discussion.  The  subject  of  the  complaint  had 
schools  had  been  formed.  One  hundred  and  been  brought  before  the  board  at  the  meeting 
one  churches  had  been  organized,  and  48  of  the  previous  year,  and  a  committee  had 
charches  had  become  self-supporting  daring  been  appointed  then  to  inquire  into  it.  This 
the  year ;  and  8,558  members  had  been  re-  committee  had  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
eeived  on  profession  of  faith.  A  woman's  de-  visit  the  mission,  and  by  conferences  with  the 
partment  auxiliary  to  the  society  had  been  Armenian  members  of  the  churches  and  the 
organixed.  missionaries  to  inform  themselves  at  the  origi- 

ABsrieaa  Bitrd. — The  seventy -fourth  annual  nal  sources  concerning  the  nature  and  merits 

meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Oommis-  of  the  complaints.    From  the  various  reports 

rioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  at  De-  and  documents  presented  it  appears  that  the 

troit,  Mich.,  Oct.  2d.     The  total  receipts  of  Armenians  considered  that  their  churches  had 

the  board  for  the  year  had  been  $528,426,  or  in  fact  passed  out  of  the  stage    of  ndssion 

$61,155  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  stations,  and  had  become  or  were  becoming 

jear.    From  the  fund  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Otis  fully  developed  churches,  and  they  felt  that  the 

had  been  received  also,  for  evangelistic  enlarge-  management  of  the  mission  ought  to  be  modi- 

ment,  $7,618  ;    for  educational  enlargement,  fied  in  recognition  of  the  changed  conditions. 

$29,683 ;  and  for  new  missions  in  Africa,  Chi-  They  asked  that  they  be  given  a  general  civil 

ni,  and  Mexico,  $80,286 ;  making  in  aU,  $67,-  and  secular  organization  to  meet  the  requisi- 

598.    Adding  this  sum,  the  whole  amount  at  tions  of  Turkish  law,  and  a  representative  ec- 

the  disposal  of  the  Prudential  Committee  had  clesiastical  organization ;  that  the  missionaries 

heen  $1,591,488.    Four  missionaries  and  twelve  become  ecclesiastically  connected  with  the  na- 

taiistant  missionaries  had  been  added  during  tive  churches,  so  as  to  be  in  fellowship  with 

the  year  to  the  force  in  tlie  field,  and  fourteen  them  and  amenable  to  church  discipline  there ; 

returned  missionaries,  after  a  period  of  rest  in  that  all  native  institutions  connected  with  the 

the  United  States,  had  gone  back  to  their  work,  churches  should  be  encouraged  by  pecuniary 

The  following  general  summary  of  the  condi-  help  and  moral  support ;  that  a  central  theo- 

tionof  the  missions  is  taken  from  the**  Annual  logical  seminary,  equal  to  those  in  America, 

Sv?ey^*  of  the  board.     Number  of  missions  be  estabhshed,  with  natives  among  the  teachers 

(^est  Central  Africa,  Zulu,  Umzila,  European  and  directors,  and  means  be  provided  for  the 

Torkey,  Western  Turkey,  Central  Turkey,  East-  higher  education  of  young  men,  cheaper  {ban 

em  Turkey,  Maratha,  Madura,  Ceylon,  Hong-  it  can  be  obtained  at  Robert  College ;  that  a 

Kong,  Foochow,  North  China,  Shanse,  Japan,  larger  proportion  of  native  laborers  be  enlisted 

Micionesia,  Northern  Mexico,  Western  Mexico,  in  the  departments  of  evangelistical,  literair, 

Spain,  and  Aostria),  20 ;  of  stations,  80 ;  of  out-  and  educational  work,  with  a  gradual  witn- 

itations,  743.  drawal  of  missionaries ;  and  that  in  the  several 

Laborert  employed, — ^Number  of    ordained  departments  of  work,  natives  should  have  an 

BiBBionaries  (6  being  physicians),  154;  of  phy-  equal  voice  with  missionaries  in  representa- 

acians  not  ordained,  men  and  women,  9 ;  of  tion  on  the  committees  and  in  the  councils, 

other  male  assistants,  7 ;  of  other  female  assist-  and  in  discussing  and  voting  on  all  questions, 

ots,  863 ;  whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from  including  those  of  the  appropriation  and  dia- 

the  United  States,  488 ;  number  of  native  pas-  position  of  fands.    After  hearing  a  series  of 
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reports,  in  which  the  views  of  both  sides  were  cease  from  idolatry.    Work  among  the  negroes 

presented,  the  board  resolved :  was    prosecuted  in  twelve  of    the  Sontiiem 

1.  That  in  aocordanoe  with  the  suggestioD  of  the  States,  and  in  Kansas  and  the  District  of  Co- 
viflitioffdeputationthat,  as  a  preparation  for  the  with-  lambia.  The  schools  include  eight  cliartered 
drawaTin  our  time  of  it«  miaeioaaries  from  the  work  institutions  in  as  many  States,  twelve  high  and 
among  the  Armenians,  the  board  tavor  the  admission  ^  schools,  and  fortv-two  commonlchook 
of  representatives  of  native  churches  m  Turkey  m  "*;•.»""*  o^mwio,  ouu  i.w  vj  v«  ^  x^.«^.uvu  o^uwi*^ 
conferences  concerning  the  practical  work  of  evan-  which  together  reported  279  teachers  and 
gelization,  education,  and  publication^  including  esti-  9,640  pupils.  Seventy  students  were  pursuing 
mates  for  necessary  expensen,  reserving,  however,  to  a  theological  course,  and  twenty  a  course  in 
the  mission,  as  the  responsible  agents  of  the  b<mrd  on  j^w.  Departments  in  industrial  training  were 
the  field,  final  action  respecting  the  distribution  ot  ^ „;«♦„;«  Ai  „«.  nu^jx^^^^^  a  n  \f.^»  ^^A 
ftmds  diiwn  from  the  treasury  of  the  board,  sub-  mamtamed  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Macon  and 
jeet,  of  course,  tu  the  approval  of  the  Prudential  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  risk  University,  ^at»n7me, 
Committee.  and  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  at  Talladega,  Ahu, 

2.  That  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  lanre-hcarted  and  Tongaloo,  Miss.  Six  new  churches  had 
and  evengenerousooH>f^raUon  with  our  nativebreth-  j^  ^|^  making  the  whole  number  of 
ren  everywhere,  its  particular  torm  and  method  being  ,  C^  •  *  xi  o  ^v  *  i  -«-i.v  *i, 
shaped  by  the  circumstances  of  each  locality,  but  such  churches  m  the  South  connected  with  the  as- 
as  may  assure  them  of  our  Christian  love,  and  fit  sociation  89,  with  5,974  members  and  9,406 
them  most  speedily  to  assume  the  entire  support  and  Sunday-school  scholars.  These  churches  had 
management  of  the  evangplization  of  their  respective  raised  for  church  purposes,  during  the  year, 
"®^*^-  $12,027.      The  Ecclesiastical   Association  of 

iHericaa   madeurj  iatodattra* — The  thirty-  Mississippi,  with  six  churches,  had  been  added 

seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mis-  to  the  State  bodies  of  this  character  connected 

sionary  Association  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  with  the  society,  making  the  whole  number 

October  30th.    The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  eight.    They  represent  an  average  of  eleven 

society  for  the  year  had  been  $812,667,  or  churches  each. 

$14,988  more  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Trieiilal  CoiMil  tf  the  Cwgngatl«ud  ChudMSi— 
Further  sums  amounting  to  $13,600  had  been  The  fifth  Triennial  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
received  toward  the  endowment  funds  of  the  tional  Churches  of  the  United  States  met  in 
chartered  institutions  of  the  association  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  10th.  About  three 
the  proposed  Artbrington  mission  in  the  region  hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance.  The 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  which  with  $10,918  ex-  Ke v.  Dr.  Arthur  Little,  of  Chicago,  was  chosen 
pended  upon  Stone  Hall,  Atlanta  University,  moderator.  The  council  has  no  authority,  but 
made  the  total  amount  that  had  been  at  the  is  a  voluntary  body,  for  discussion  and  inter- 
disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee,  $387,003.  change  of  reports  and  opinions  in  the  effort  to 
In  the  work  of  rearranging  and  consolidating  ascertain  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the 
the  missions  of  this  society  and  other  societies  churches,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
with  which  it  has  fraternal  relations,  the  Mendi  recommendations  as  may  seem  good  to  it.  Rep- 
mission  in  West  Africa,  with  its  special  fund  and  resentations  were  made,  with  statements  of 
the  steamer  John  Brown,  had  been  transferred  their  wants,  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
to  the  United  Brethren,  whose  mission  at  Congregational  benevolent  societies,  including 
Shengay  is  contiguous  to  it.  The  Arthrington  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
mission,  with  its  fund,  had  been  offered  to  the  Foreign  Missions,  the  College  and  Education 
Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Society,  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
North  America,  which  was  conducting  a  sue-  the  American  Home  Mission  Society,  the  Con- 
cessfid  mission  in  Egypt.  That  board  was  gregational  Sunday-school  and  Publishing  So- 
ready  to  take  up  the  mission,  and  intended  to  ciety,  the  American  Congregational  Union, 
establish  its  base  of  operations  at  Khartoum,  and  the  New  West  Commission.  The  general 
while  Mr.  Arthrington  desired  to  have  it  pushed  statistical  returns  showed  that  there  had  been 
farther  up  the  Nile  to  Fatiko.  The  Dakota  a  net  gain  in  the  denomination  during  the  past 
mission  of  the  American  Board,  with  the  ex-  three  years  of  262  churches  and  6,079  mem- 
ception  of  the  Sisseton  agency,  which  had  bers ;  that  the  additions  to  churches  by  pro- 
been  undertaken  by  the  Home  Board  of  the  fession  averaged  12,600  annually;  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  contributions  for  Sunday-schools  during  the 
America^  had  been  received  by  this  association,  past  year  had  amounted  to  $800,000,  and  the 
It  included  4  stations,  9  schools,  6  churches,  contributions  for  charitable  objects  to  more 
12  missionaries,  26  teachers,  one  native  pastor,  than  $6,000,000,  and  that  there  were  874  more 
12  native  teachers,  271  church-members,  866  churches  than  there  were  clergymen  to  supply 
pupils,  and  684  Sunday-school  scholars.  The  them.  A  committee  of  seven  members  had 
old  mission  of  the  association  in  Washington  been  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Territory  had  one  missionary,  two  churches,  86  council  to  select  a  commission  of  twenty-five 
Indian  and  13  white  members,  and  two  Sun-  persons  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  creed 
day-schools,  with  96  scholars.  The  mission  to  or  statement  of  belief  to  be  submitted  to  the 
the  Chinese  in  California  returned  19  schools,  churches  for  their  approval  The  committee 
with  40  teachers,  14  of  whom  were  Chinese,  reported  that  it  had  appointed  the  commission, 
and  an  enrollment  of  2,823  pupils.  One  bun-  and  was  discharged.  The  commission  had  not 
dred  and  seventy-five  Chinese  bad  professed  to  yet  completed  the  preparation  of  a  creed.    A 
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rMolotion  waa  passed  urging  it  to  complete  and  oietj,  beginniiig  with  India,  and  going  thence 
paUish  its  work  as  speedily  as  practicable.  A  to  China  and  South  Africa.  Another  deputa- 
resolation  was  introduced  advising  that  the  tion  had  been  sent  oat,  with  a  representative  del- 
term  ^'  acting  pastor  "  and  its  abbreviation,  egated  by  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
^  A.  P.,"  be  dropped  from  the  nomenclature  and  Wales  for  the  same  object,  to  inquire  into 
and  statistics  of  the  denomination,  and  that  all  the  condition  of  the  native  churches  of  Jamaica 
ministers  in  regular  connection  with  some  as-  and  British  Guiana,  from  which  the  society  had 
loeiation  or  conference  of  churches,  or  minis-  been  gradually  withdrawing  its  aid,  but  which 
ters  who  accept  calls  to  pastorates  given  by  a  had  asked  for  continued  support.  On  the  reo- 
formal  vote  of  the  churches,  be  enrolled  as  ommendation  of  the  deputation,  the  directors 
pastors,  and  all  others  be  enrolled  with  their  of  the  society,  at  a  time  later  than  the  anniver- 
iI»propriate  designations.  Tnis  gave  way  to  a  sary  meeting,  adopted  a  plan  of  continued  but 
resolution,  which  was  adopted,  directing  the  gradually  diminishing  support  for  three  years 
lecretary,  in  preparing  the  ^^  Yeir-Book,*'  to  longer. 

follow  the  designations  of  pastor  or  acting  pas-  CMgregattoMl  Iwkn  ef  Eaglind  aid  Wales.— The 

tor,  adopted  in  the  minutes  of  the  several  State  meeting  of  tiie  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 

ixxiiesw    The  object  of  the  measure  is  to  remove  land  and  Wales  for  the  spring  was  held  May 

the  distinction  previously  recognized  between  11th.    The   subject  of  lay  agency  was  dis* 

ptftors  who  have  been  installed  with  the  ad-  cussed,  with  many  expressions  in  favor  of  ex- 

fice  of  a  council  and  those  who  have  not  been  tended  lay  preaciiing.  A  resolution  was  adopted 

80  installed.     A  statement  was  made  respect-  respecting  the  Affirmation  Bill,  declaring : 

ing  the  growth  of  Congregational  churches  in  ««.  *  i.u    *        vi    i.     ^          j    i.    _. 

«i^  Q««;u     «u^»:«.^    TklT  «i  ;i«  ^.,1-    •k^.ii'  That  the  AsBcmbly  hereby  records  its  extreme  re- 

the  South,   showmg    that,  while  only   about  g^t  at  the  reactionary  votes  by  which  a  maiority  of 

twenty  churches  had  been  lorraea  among  the  the  House  of  Commons  has  refected  the  Affirmation 

white  people  of  the  Soath  (outside  of  Missouri  Bill,  checked  the  course  of  Liberal  leffisktion  com- 

and  the  District  of  Columbia),  nearly  one  hun-  menced  fitly  veara  &go  in  the  repeal  oT  the  Test  and 

dred  churches  had  been  established  among  the  ^^T^'^'n^lVi^  "^"^^"^  !-     ^"'i*'!u '°  ^.®  J^'^ 

«v  «>  ui^i.v^  u«ix*  «#«/vu  «wwat^.»u«7>A  a    *'•*«-   ^  of  Roman  Cafhohc  Emancipation  and  the  relief  of 

cotored  people,  and  were  organized  m  confer-  jewUh  disabiUtv ;  and  at  the  same  time  expresses 

eoces  covering  the  Southern  States.    A  com-  gratitade  to  the'  minority  who  were  faithful  to  the 

mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  especially  to  their 

bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  In-  venerated  leader,  the  Prime  MinUter,  for  his  exposi- 

ii;«»  vi^r.^4.1^^  -«.i  ♦«.  «..o^^  u  ^^^^  ♦!.«.  ««-4.An  "0**  *°d  detense  of  those  prmciples  with  an  eloquence 

disn  Education,  and  to  press  it  upon  the  atten-  ^  j^^   ^^  -^  „     i^t  so  eminently  Christian. 

tioo  of  Congress. 

CnirregatltialiBtB  in  Gieat  Brltala. — ^The  "  Con-  A  scheme  was  adopted  relative  to  examina- 

gregational  Year- Book  **  for  1883  gives  the  num-  tions  of  young  people  on  t)ie  three  subjects  of 

ber  of  members  of  the  Congregational  churches  Scripture  history  and  doctrine.  Christian  evi- 

io  England  and  Wales  as  887,619.  showings  net  dences,  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  a  special 

giin  during  the  year  of  1,934.    The  number  of  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  per- 

ekorches   was  3,986,  and  the  number  of  min-  fection  and  execution  of  it. 

liters  3,723,  of  whom  918  were  pastors,  1,607  The  forty-fourth   autumnal  session  of  the 

acting  pastors,  and  1,198  not  in  pastoral  work.  Union  was  held  in  Sheffield,  beginning  October 

The  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  was  9th.  TheKev.  Principal,  A.M.Fairbaim,  D.  D., 

fi,999  of  adults,  and  5,322  of  infants.  presided,  and  delivered  the  opening  address, 

Ln4n  MMmary  Stdtty. — The  receipts  of  the  the  subject  of  which  was  ^^  Christianity  in  the 

London  Missionary  Society  for  1882  were  £127,-  Nineteenth  Century."    The  committee  of  the 

627,  and  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  society  of  Jubilee  Fund  reported  that  £100,000  sterling 

£539  was  returned  on  the  year's  accounts,  had  been  added  to  the  fund,  and  it  now  stood 

The  number  of  missionaries  in  connection  with  at  £280,000.    Of  it  there  had  been  promised 

the  society  was  166,  15  of  whom  were  women.  £27,826  to  the  Congregational  Church  Aid  So- 

Heports  of  missionary  operations  were  made  at  ciety ;  £125,000  for  the  liquidation  of  church 

the  anniversary  in  May,  from  China,  Mongolia,  debts;  £46,781  for  Congregational  Church  ex- 

ladia,  where  5,804  pupils  in  schools  were  re-  tension  in  London,  and  £1,830  to  various  Con- 

tomed;  Madagascar;   South  Africa,  including  gregationalinstitn  tions,  besides  £17,500  for  the 

tke  Cape  Colony  and  the  country  north  of  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  Yorkshire  col- 

Oran^  and  Vaal  rivers,  extending  almost  to  leges,  while  £24,000  were  not  yet  appropriated. 

the  Zambesi ;    Central  Africa,  including  the  The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  spring 

eoontry  of  the  Tanganyika  lake;  the  West  In-  session  of  the  Union,  on  the  subiect  of  the  ex- 

£ea,  including  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana;  amination  of  young  people  in  Scnptural  knowl- 

the  South  Sea  islands,  including  the  Samoa  and  edge,  reported  that  it  had  appointed  central 

Loyalty  groups ;  Tahiti,  and  a  number  of  small-  bodies  of  examiners  on  the  subjects  specified  in 

9  islands ;  and  New  Guinea,  where,  under  the  the  scheme  approved  at  that  meeting,  and  had 

&eetion  of  four  European  missionaries  and  divided  the  country  into  eight  districts,  for  each 

eight  teachers,  natives  of  the  Loyalty  islands,  of  which  a  body  of  eight  examiners  had  been 

remarkable  progress  was  claimed  to  have  been  appointed.    A  report  was  made  of  the  work  of 

Blade  in  eight  years.    A  deputation  had  been  the  **  Senatus  Academicus  "  of  associated  theo- 

Not  out  to  visit  the  misdon-fields  of  the  so-  logical  colleges  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
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had  been  inBtitated  four  jean  previous! j  for  lerj,  gathered  a  ebvreh  at  8t.  John's, 

promoting  a  higher  standard  of  theological  at-  which  oontinnea  to  this  daj  in  active  < 

tainmimt  bj  means  of  ezaminationa.    Eight  tioo,  and  is  the  center  of  a  missionary  w 

Congregational  colleges  and  one  Baptist  college  that  island.    A  mianon  on  the  Labrador  c 

had  entered  into  the  arrangement,  and  were  worked  from  the  chorch  at  &L  John's, 

represented  in  the  Senatos  by  their  professors  are  now  one  settled  pastor  and  three  on 

and  three  other  delegates  each.    Fonr  annoal  missionaries  in  Newfoundland  oonnectec 

examinations  had  been  held,  at  which  69  can-  Congregationaliam. 

didates  had  presented  themselves,  57  of  whom  In  what  are  known  as  the  Eastern  towi 

had  satisfied  the  examiners.  of  the  present  province  of  Qnebec,  ft 

fWgTfgitlsailrti  li  Iwtiila. — ^The  Congrega-  from  Maasachosetts,  New  Hampsliire,  an< 

tional  churches  of  Australia  make  returns  of  raont  came  in,  forming  the  nndens  of  d 

members  as  follows :   In  New  Sooth  Wales,  gationaiism  in  that  section.    The  first  n 

48  churches,  12,995  adherents,  6,229  Sunday-  bered  charch  gathered  on  Stanstead  plai 

school  schoUrs;  Victoria,  45  chnrches,  15,447  log  bam,  1798,  near  the  site  of  the  p 

adherents,     7,370    Sunday  -  school    scholars;  church-building.  The  churches  in  this  lo 

South  Australia,  45  churches,  9,860  adherents,  though  in  working  connection  with  the 

4,890  Sunday-school  scholars;  Queensland,  20  dian  churches,  take  much  of  their  tone 

churches,  5,650  adherents,  2,784  Sunday-school  the  New  England  brethren,  representii 

scholars;  Tasmania,  29  churches,  4,835  adlier-  Congregiitionalism  of  Massachusetts  rathe 

ents,  2,246  Suuday-scbool  scholars;  total,  187  that  of  England. 

churches,  48,747  adherent?,  and  23,019  Sunday-  In  1801  Mr.  Bentom,  sent  to  the  Cana< 

school  scholars.  the  London  Missionary  Society,  establifi 

The  Jubilee  of  Congregationalism  in  Aus-  Congregational  church  in  tiie  city  of  Q 

tralia  and  Tasmania  was  celebrated  by  an  in-  No  dergyman  other  than  of  the  Anglics 

tercolonial  conference  of  the  churches,  which  Papal  communions  could  lawfully  baptize 

was  held  in  Sydney.    The  establishment  of  a  ry,  or  officiate  in  a  public  burying-ground 

Jubilee  Fund  was  determined  upon,  of  $100,-  out  license  from  the  authorities,  and  the  1 

000,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  church  or  register  was  renewed  annually.    Aft 

debts  and  the  foundation  of  a  Ministers*  Relief  ceiving  his  register  two  years,  Mr.  Bentoi 

Fund.     Ninety  thousand   dollars  were   sub-  refused  the  third.    For  dariug  to  print  a 

scribed  to  this  fund  during  the  sessions  of  the  phlet  against  this,  he  was  arrested,  finec 

conference.  and  imprisoned  for  six  months.    It  wasn 

CtBgregrtianalni  tai  Canada^ — As  early  as  1753  several  years  after  that  these  disabilities 

a  congregational  church  gathered  in  Halifax,  removed  by  act  of  Parliament.    The  Q 

N.  S.    The  name  by  which  it  was  subsequently  church  eventually,  like  that  of  Halifax 

known,  Mather  Church,  indicates  its  New  Eng-  merged  into  a  Presbyterian    church,  tJ 

land  origin.    A  large  Scotch  Presbyterian  ele-  another  Congregational   interest  was   i 

ment  eventually  came  into  Nova  Scotia,  and  diately  started,  which  continued  till  the 

after  the  revolution  settlement— during  which  ent  time,  when  the  Protestant  exodus 

many  of  the  old  New  England  settlers  returned  Quebec  has  closed  it  for  a  season, 

to  their  Massachusetts  home— a  Presbyterian  Generally  speaking,  Congregationalism 

minister  was  called  to  the  pastorate.    Eventu-  present  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 

ally,  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  property  of  from  the  arrival,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Mather  Church  was  secured  to  *'  St.  Matthew^s  lish  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  of  Mr. 

Presbyterian  Church,"  and  Congregationalism  Roaf  in  Toronto,  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Will 

lost  its  idenUtv  in  Halifax.  Montreal,  about  1836.    Around  these  g; 

The  men  who  planted  the  British  flag  over  men  gathered  the  Zion  churches,  whie 

the  French  forts  of  Acadie  were  very  largely  life,  liberality,  influence,  and  social  rank, 

Massachusetts   Puritans,  and  their  chaplains  second  to  none  in  the  provinces.   ZionCi 

generally    accompanied    the    troops,   as    the  Toronto,  after  having  **  hived  off "  four 

French  were  Roman  Catholics.  churches,  has  just  erected    a  new  bui 

At  present,  there  are  in  the  two  provinces  Emanuel  Church,  Montreal,  is  virtual!; 

of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,   with  old  Zion   of  that  city.      In  1873,   seal 

their  population  of  750,000,  twenty-one  Con-  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 

gregational  churches,  sixteen  ministers,  and  an  bee,  86  churches  were  reported,  67  mini 

acknowledged  adherence  of  6,000  souls.    By  and  a  membership  of  4,600:  in  1888  the  cl 

ft  bequest  from  Mrs.  Gorham,  of  Liverpool,  es  numbered  90,  ministers  67,  and  mei 

N.  S.,  a  Congregational  College  was  estab-  6,000,  with  two  churches  established  i 

lished  in  that  town,  but  want  of  sufficient  new    province  of  Manitoba.      Most  o 

means,  with  the  burning  of  the  college  build-  churches  and  ministers  of  these  provinc 

ing,  has  caused  that  interest  to  be  closed  and  associated  in  a  Union  which  meets  annual 

its  funds  to  be  appropriated,  as  the  bequest  conference  only.   * 

provided,  for  mission  purposes.  There  is  one  tiieological  college  com 

In  1776   a  Mr.  Jones,  a  Welshman  and  a  with  the  denomination,  of  which  the  first 

Whitefieldite,  connected  with  the  Royal  Artil-  or  professor  was  Rev.  A.  Lillie,  D.  D., ' 
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name  must  he  associated  with  those  of  Dr. 
Wilkes  and  Mr.  Roaf  in  the  pioneer  work  of 
Congregationalism  in  the  old  Oanadas. 

Oongregationalism  has  proved  itself  in  Can- 
ada more  powerful  as  a  principle  permeating 
other  bodies  than  as  a  distinct  organization. 
It  can  only  claim,  in  a  population  of  4,250,000, 
t  following  of  27,000.  Many  considerations 
may  tend  toward  explaining  its  comparatively 
mudl  following  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  see- 
ing that  it  is  truly  the  preponderating  power 
in  English  nonconformity,  and  has  a  large  place 
in  the  churches  of  the  United  States.  Scotch 
emigration  (700,000  in  Canada  claim  Scottish 
descent)  would  represent  Presby  terianism.  Eng- 
lish emigration  the  Anglican  and  Metnodist 
chardies;  the  well-to-do  class,  representing 
English  independence,  having  hitherto^upplied 
little  toward  the  stream  of  emigration.  Con- 
Kqaent  on  this,  ihe  few  who  did  emigrate 
vould  seldom  find  charches  of  their  own  order, 
ind  finding  no  overshadowing  establishment 
in  this  land  of  liberty,  would,  with  their  catho* 
lie  spirit,  find  a  home  in  sister  denominations. 

OMfOtEBS,  imiTED  STATiS.  The  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Forty- seventh  Congress  began  on 
Monday,  Deo.  4,  1882 ;  and  the  second  annual 
message  of  the  President  was  submitted,  as 
follows : 

To  tht  Senate  and  Eaute  of  Bqtnmniatuet  of  the 
UniiedSi<xUe: 

It  id  provided  by  the  Constitution  thst  the  President 
thaU  fh>in  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa- 
Uan  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
ooQskieration  sach  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neoes- 
9UJ  and  expedient. 

m  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  your  sessions,  I 
liz^  call  your  attention  to  the  gratifymg  condition  of 
ov  forei]^  af&ur!i.  Our  intercourse  with  other  powers 
has  oondnoed  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character. 

Soeh  slif  ht  differences  as  have  arisen  during  the 
▼ear  hmvebeen  already  settled  or  are  likely  to  re^h  an 
•sriy  ttdj  ostment.  The  arrest  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  Ireland  under  recent  lavs  which  owe  their 
orifin  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  that  country  has 
led  to  a  somewhat  extended  correspondence  witn  the 
Qovemment  of  Great  Britain.  A  disposition  to  rs- 
^eot  oar  rights  has  been  practically  manifested  by 
toe  release  of  the  arrested  parties. 

The  claim  of  this  nation  in  regard  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  any  interoceanic  canal  across  the 
American  Isthmus  has  continued  to  be  the  subject  of 
ooofereoce. 

It  is  likely  that  time  will  be  more  powerful  than 
^seoasion  in  removing  the  divergence  between  the 
two  nations,  whoise  friendship  Lb  so  closely  cemanted 
W  the  intimacy  of  their  relation  and  the  community 
w  their  interests. 

Oar  long>-established  friendliness  with  Russia  has 
iCBsiaed  anahaken.  It  has  prompted  me  to  proffer 
the  earnest  counsels  of  this  Qovemment  that  measures 
be  adopted  for  suppressing  the  proscription  which  the 
Hebrew  Fsoe  in  that  coui^ry  has  lately  suflfered.  It 
hai  not  transpired  that  any  American  citisen  has  been 
nk^eeted  to  arrest  or  iigury,  but  our  courteous  re- 
ttoastiwioe  has  nevertheless  been  courteously  re- 
oeived.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tbat  the  time  is 
sot  far  distant  when  Russia  will  be  able  to  secure 
tiJisslion  to  all  fiuths  within  her  borders. 

At  an  international  convention  held  at  Paris  in  1880, 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
an  afreemeiit  was  reached  in  respect  to  the  protection 


of  trade-mazks,  patented  artides,  and  the  rights  of 
manufacturing  firms  and  corporations.  The  Ibrmu- 
lating  into  treaties  of  the  recommendations  thus 
adopted  is  receiving  the  attention  which  it  merits. 

The  protection  of  submarine  cables  is  a  subject 
now  under  consideration  by  an  international  confer- 
ence at  Paris.  Believing  that  it  is  dearly  the  true 
policy  of  this  Qovemment  to  favor  the  neutralization 
of  this  means  of  intercourse,  I  re<iuested  our  minister 
to  France  to  attend  the  convention  as  a  delegate.  I 
also  designated  two  of  our  eminent  scientists  to  attend 
as  our  representatives  at  the  meetinjBr  of  an  interna- 
tional committee  at  Paris,  for  considenng  the  adoption 
of  a  common  unit  to  measure  electric  force. 

In  view  of  the  ftie^uent  occurrence  of  conferences  for 
the  consideration  of  important  matters  of  conmion  in- 
terest to  civilized  nations,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Executive  be  invested  by  Congress  witn  discre- 
tionaiT  powers  to  send  delegates  to  such  conventions, 
and  that  provision  be  macte  to  defhiy  the  expenses 
inddent  thereto. 

The  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  judgment  and  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization haa  not  yet  been  adjusted ;  but  it  is  hoped 
and  believed  tbat  negotiations  now  in  progress  will 
result  in  the  establishment  of  the  position  which 
seems  to  this  Qovemment  so  reasonable  and  just. 

I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  its  colonies 
onerous  fines  have  lately  been  imposed  upon  vessels 
of  the  United  States  for  trivial  technical  offenses 
affainst  local  regulations.  Efforts  for  the  abatement 
of  these  exMstions  have  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful. 

I  regret  to  inform  ^ou  also  that  the  fees  demanded 
by  Spanish  consuls  in  American  ports  are  in  some 
oases  so  large,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  as  to  amount  in  eflect  to  a  considerable  export 
duty,  and  that  our  remonstrances  in  this  regard  have 
not  as  yet  received  the  attention  which  they  oeem  to 
deserve. 

The  Qerman  Qovemment  has  invited  the  United 
States  to  partidpate  in  an  international  exhibition  of 
domestic  cattle  to  be  held  at  Hamburg  in  July,  1888. 
If  this  oountrv  Lb  to  be  represented,  it  is  important 
that  in  the  early  days  of  tins  session  Congress  should 
make  a  suitable  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Manh,  our  late  minister  to  Italy, 
has  evoked  fh>m  that  Qovemment  expressions  of 
profound  respect  for  his  exalted  character  and  for  his 
honorable  career  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  coun- 
try. The  Italian  Qovemment  has  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  recognizing  in  his  dual  capacity 
the  representative  of  this  country  recently  accredited 
both  as  secretary  of  legation  and  as  consul-general  at 
Rome.  He  has  been  received  as  secretary,  but  his 
exequatiu^  as  consul-general  haa  thus  far  been  with- 
held. 

The  extradition  convention  with  Belgium,  which 
has  been  in  operation  since  1874,  has  been  lately  sup- 
planted by  another.  The  Senate  has  signified  its 
approval,  and  ratifications  have  been  duly  exchanged 
between  the  contracting  countries.  To  the  list  of  ex- 
traditable crimes  has  l>een  added  that  of  the  assassi- 
nation or  attempted  assassination  of  the  chief  of  the 
state. 

Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  Switzerland 
looking  to  a  settlement  by  treaty  of  the  question 
whether  its  dtizens  can  renounce  their  allegiance  and 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Swiss  Qovemment. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  vou  that  the  immigration  of 

g supers  and  criminals  from  certain  of  the  cantons  of 
witzerland  has  substantially  ceased  and  is  no  longer 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities. 

The  consiaeration  of  this  subject  prompts  the  su?- 
(^ion  that  the  act  of  Au?.  8, 1882,  which  haa  for 
Its  object  the  retum  of  formgn  convicts  to  their  own 
country,  should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  be  open  to 
the  interpretation  tbat  it  affects  the  extradition  of 
eriminals  on  preferred  charges  of  crime. 
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The  Ottoman  Porte  has  not  yet  aanented  to  the  in- 
terpretation which  this  Government  has  put  upon  the 
treaty  of  1880  relative  to  its  jurisdictional  nehts  in 
Turkey.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  this  difference 
will  be  adjusted  hy  a  general  revision  of  the  sjrstem 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  of 
the  East — a  Hubject  to  which  your  attention  has  becm 
alreadv  called  by  the  Seoretaiy  of  State. 

In  tue  interest  of  justice  toward  China  and  Japan, 
I  trust  that  the  question  of  the  return  of  the  indem- 
nity fund  to  the  governments  of  those  countries  wUl 
roach  at  the  present  session  the  satisfiiotory  solution 
which  I  have  already  recommended,  and  which  has 
recently  been  foreshadowed  by  congressional  discus- 
sion. 

The  treaty  lately  ooneluded  with  Corea  awaits  the 
action  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  late  disturbance  in  Effypt  the  timely 
presence  of  American  vessels  served  as  a  protection 
to  the  persons  and  proi>ertv  of  many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens and  of  citizens  of  other  countries,  whose  gov- 
ernments have  expressed  their  thanks  for  this  as- 
sistance. 

The  recent  leffislation  restricting  immigration  of 
laborers  f^om  China  has  given  rise  to  the  quef«tion 
whether  Chinese  proceeding  to  or  ftom  another  coun- 
try may  lawfullv  pass  through  our  own. 

Construing  tne  act  of  May  6,  1882,  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  of  Nov.  7. 1880,  the  restriction  would 
seem  to  be  limited  to  Chinese  mimigrants  coming  to 
the  United  States  as  laborers,  and  would  not  forbid  a 
mere  transit  across  our  territory.  I  ask  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject  for  such  action,  if  any,  as 
mav  be  deemed  advisaole. 

This  Government  has  recently  had  occasion  to 
manifest  it8  interest  in  the  Bepublic  of  Liberia  by 
seeking  to  aid  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  now  pending  between  that  republic  and 
the  British  possession  ot  Sierra  Leone. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  will  become 
terminable  after  Sept.  9, 1888,  on  twelve  months'  no- 
tice by  either  party.  While  certain  provisions  of 
that  compact  may  have  proved  onerous,  its  existence 
has  fostered  commercial  relations  whi(di  it  is  impor- 
tant to  preserve.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  early 
consideration  be  given  to  sucn  modifications  of  the 
treaty  as  seem  to  oe  demanded  by  the  interests  of  our 
people. 

In  view  of  our  increasing  trade  with  both  Hayti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  I  advise  that  provision  be  made  for 
diplomatic  intercourse  wi^  the  latter  by  enlaipng 
the  scope  of  the  mission  at  Port-au-Prince. 

I  regret  that  certain  claims  of  American  citizens 
agunst  the  Government  of  Hayti  have  thus  fiur  been 
urged  unavailingly. 

A  recent  agreement  with  Mexico  provides  for  the 
crossing  of  the  frontier  by  the  armed  forces  of  either 
oountiT  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians.  In  my  mes- 
sage of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  prevalent 
lawlessness  upon  the  borders  and  to  the  necessity 
of  legislation  for  its  suppression.  I  agun  invite  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject. 

A  partial  relief  fh>m  these  mischief^  has  been  sought 
in  a  convention,  which  now  awaits  the  appro vu  of 
the  Senate,  as  does  also  another  touching  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  boundary  oetween  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  If  tlie  ktter  is  ratified, 
the  action  of  Congress  will  be  required  for  establish- 
inflr  suitable  commissions  of  survey.  The  boundair 
dispute  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  which  led 
this  Government  to  proffer  its  friendly  counsels  to 
both  parties,  has  been  amicably  settled. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  our  relations  with  Ven- 
ezuela. I  again  invoke  your  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  pending  awards  against  that  republic  to  which 
reference  was  made  by  a  special  message  fh>m  the 
Executive  at  your  last  session. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  fh>m  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  to  send  representatives  in  July, 
1888,  to  Caracas,  for  participating  in  the  oenten- 


nial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Bolivar,  the  founder  of 
South  American  independence.  In  connection  with 
this  event  it  is  designed  to  conmience  the  erection  at 
Caracas  of  a  statue  of  Washin^^n,  and  to  conduct  an 
industrial  exhibition,  which  will  be  open  to  American 
products.  I  recommend  that  the  United  States  be 
represented,  and  that  suitable  provision  be  mads 
therefor. 

The  elevation  of  the  grade  of  our  mission  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  phenipotentiary  rank,  which  was 
authorized  by  Congress  at  its  late  session,  has  been 
since  effectecL 

The  war  between  Pern  and  Bolivia  on  the  one 
side  and  Chili  on  the  other  began  more  than  three 
years  ago.  On  the  occupation  bv  Chili,  in  1880,  of 
all  the  littoral  territory  of  Bolivm,  negotiations  for 
neaoe  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States.  The  allies  refused  to  concede  any 
territory,  but  Chili  has  since  become  master  of  the 
whole  coast  of  both  countries  and  of  the  capital  of 
Peru.  A  year  since,  as  you  have  already  been  ad- 
vised by  Sorrespondence  transmitted  to  you  in  Jann- 
aiy  last,  this  Government  sent  a  special  mis«(iontothe 
beUisrerent  powers  to  express  tne  hope  that  Chili 
would  be  disposed  to  accept  a  money  mdemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  and  to  relinouish  her  de- 
mand for  a  portion  of  tne  territory  ot  her  antago- 
nist. 

This  recommendation,  which  Chili  declined  to  fol- 
low, this  Government  did  not  assume  to  enforce :  nor 
can  it  be  enforced  w^ithout  resort  to  measures  which 
would  be  in  keeping  neither  with  the  temper  of  our 
people  nor  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Tne  power  of  Peru  no  longer  extends  over  its 
whole  territory,  and  in  the  event  of  our  interference 
to  dictate  peace  would  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States.  Such  ii^ 
terference  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  protectorate — ^a  result  utterly  at  odds 
with  our  post  policy,  injurious  to  our  present  interests, 
and  full  of  em  oarrassments  for  the  f\iture. 

For  effecting  the  termination  of  hostilities  upon 
terms  at  once  just  to  the  victorious  nation  and  gener- 
ous to  its  adversaries,  this  Government  has  spared  no 
efforts  save  such  as  might  involve  the  complicatians 
which  I  have  indicated. 

It  is  greatiy  to  be  deplored  that  Chili  seems  re- 
solved to  exact  such  rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  terms  of  an 
amicable  settlement.  No  peace  is  likely  to  be  lasting 
that  is  not  suiliciently  eqmtable  and  just  to  command 
the  approval  of  other  nations. 

About  a  year  since,  invitations  were  extended  to 
the  nations  of  this  continent  to  send  representatives 
to  a  peace  congress  to  assemble  at  'Washington  in 
November,  1882.    The  time  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  a 

Seriod  then  remote,  in  the  hope,  as  the  invitation  itself 
eclared,  that  in  the  mean  time  the  disturbances  be- 
tween the  South  American  republics  would  be  adjust- 
ed. As  that  expectation  seemed  unlikely  to  be  resJized, 
I  asked  in  April  last  for  an  expression  of  opinion  f^om 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of 
holding  the  proposed  convention  at  the  time  appointed. 
This  action  was  prompted  in  part  by  douots  which 
mature  reflection  nad  suggested  whether  the  diplo- 
matic usage  and  traditions  of  the  Government  did  not 
make  it  fitting  that  the  Executive  should  consult  the 
representatives  of  the  people  before  pursuing  a  line 
of  policy  somewhat  novel  in  its  character^  and  fiff- 
reaching  in  its  possible  consequences.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  in  tiie 
premises  and  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
necessary  expenses,  I  subsequentiy  decided  to  post- 
pone the  convocation,  and  so  notified  the  sevenJ  gov* 
emments  which  had  been  invited  to  attend. 

I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  aasur- 
in^  you  of  my  support  of  any  measures  the  wisdom 
of^Congress  may  dfevise  for  the  promotion  of  peace  on 
this  continent  and  throughout  tne  worid,  ana  I  trost 
that  the  time  is  nigh  when,  with  the  universal  assent 
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of  dviliied  peoples,  all  intomational  differenoes  s^all 
be  detennined  without  resort  to  arms  by  the  benig- 
Baot  procceeoa  of  arbitration. 

CbaiMres  have  occurred  in  the  diplomatic  repreeen- 
tatiofi  of  several  foreign  powers  during  the  past  jeor. 
Kew  miniaters  tVom  the  Arj^ntine  Republic,  Austria- 
Honsary,  Brazil,  Chill,  Chma^  France,  Japan,  Meid- 
00,  toe  Netherlands,  and  Kussia,  have  presented  their 
credentiala.  The  missions  of  Denmark  and  Venezu- 
ela at  this  capital  have  been  raided  in  grade.  Switz- 
criand  has  created  a  plenipotentiary  mission  to  this 
Government,  and  an  embassy  fVom 'Madagascar  and 
a  minuter  from  Siam  will  shortly  arrive. 

Our  diplomatic  intercourse  Has  been  enlai]^ed  by 
the  establishment  of  relations  with  the  new  kingdom 
of  8ervia,  by  the  creation  of  a  mission  to  Siam,  and  by 
the  restoration  of  the  mission  to  Greece.  The  Shan 
of  Persia  has  expressed  his  gratification  that  a  ehargi 
iafairm  will  snortly  be  sent  to  that  country,  where 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  have  been  hitherto  courte- 
OBily  guarded  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  of  such  legislation  as 
will  place  the  United  States  in  harmony  with  other 
msrilime  powers  with  respect  to  the  international 
mles  for  tnie  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea. 

In  eonformitv  with  your  joint  resolution  of  the  8d  of 
August  last,  I  nave  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
tddresa  foreign  governments  in  respect  to  a  proposed 
noferenoe  for  considering  the  subject  of  the  univer- 
ad  adoption  of  a  common  prime  meridian  to  be  used 
in  the  reckoning  of  longitude  and  in  the  r^nilation 
of  time  througoout  the  civilized  world.  Their  re- 
plies will,  in  due  time,  be  laid  before  you. 

An  a^^reement  was  reached  at  Paris  in  1875  between 
the  prmcipal  powers  for  the  interchan^  of  official 
pabiications  through  the  medium  of  their  respective 
fbreign  departments. 

The  admirable  system  which  ha<«  been  built  up  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  affords  a 
pTMtical  basis  for  our  co-omration  in  this  scheme,  and 
in  arran^ment  has  been  effected  by  which  that  insti- 
totion  will  perform  the  necessary  labor,  under  the  di- 
nction  of  the  Department  of  State.  A  reasonable  com- 
pensation therefor  should  be  provided  by  law. 

A  clause  in  the  act  makinfj^  appropriations  for  the 
diptomatic  and  consular  service  contemplates  the  re- 
ofpnixation  of  both  branches  of  such  service  on  a 
aauried  basis,  leaving  fees  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Treasury.  I  cordially  &vor  such  a  project,  as 
likely  to  correct  abuses  in  the  present  system.  The 
Secretary  of  State  will  present  to  you  at  an  early  day 
a  plan  for  such  reorganization. 

A  fun  and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  operations  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  afforded  by  tne  report  of 
the  Secretaries. 

It  appears  that  the  ordinary  revenues  from  all 
Bonroes  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1862,  were 
H  follow: 

hDaeastoma $280,410,780  85 

IVom  iatemal  reveDoe 146,497.805  45 

Frem  asks  of  publtc  lands 4,758,140  87 

IVmb  tax  on  drculadon  and  depocita  of  aa* 

tioaal  hanks 8,05«,794  45 

hnm  re^ym«nt  of  intereat  by  Fadflo  nril- 

9tf9ompmaie§ 840,554  87 

fnm  rinUag  fond  for  Pacific  railnray  com* 

PMtea 79«t,271  48 

Ircai  eostoms  foea.  flnea,  penalties,  etc 1.848.84S  00 

tnm  fees— eoaaolar,  leCtere  patent,  and  lands.  8,688,990  97 

fnm  pnweeds  of  aalea  of  QoTemment  prop- 
arty. 814,959  86 

fnm  |Rt»fita  on  ooinage,  bullion  depoeita,  and 

aiufi 4,116,«9«  78 

IVraladlaB  tmatfanda. 5,705,248  82 

fnmdtfwiAtM  by  tndiridaala  ftnr  surreying 

pehllekDda 8,058,806  86 

mm  reveaoea  of  the  DIatriet  of  Cdambia . .  1,71 5, 1 76  41 

FVoai  miaeeliaBaoaa  aonroea 8,888,445  48 

Total  ordlnaiy  raeaipta $408,586,850  88 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period 


Fordvllezpenaea $18,048,886  48 

For  foreign  intercourse l,8U7,5b8  19 

Forlndiana   9,786,747  40 

Forpenstona 61,845,198  95 

For  the  military  eatabliahment, 
Indudingr  river  and  barber 
improvements  and  araenala.    48,570,494  19 

For  tlie  naval  eatabUahment, 
inehidlnff  veaaela,  machin- 
ery, andf  improvementa  at 
navy-yarda 1^082,046  86 

For  mucellaneooa  expend!- 
tares.  Including  public  batld- 
inga.  Hght-honaea,  and  col- 
lecting the  revenue 84,689,887  50 

For  expendlturea  on  aocoent 
of  the  District  of  OolumbU . .     8,880,548  87 

For  hiterest  on  the  publtc  debt    71,077,206  79 

Total  ordinary  expendlturea $257,981,489  6T 

Leaving  s  aurplua  revenue  of $145,543,810  71 

Which,  with  an  amount  drawn  fh>m  the  cash 
balance  in  the  Treaanry  of 20,787,694  84 

Making $166,281,605  55 

was  applied  to  the  redemption  of— 

Bonds  for  the  alnkinff  Aind $60,079,150  00 

Fractional  currvncy  for  the  alnUng  fbnd 58,705  55 

Loanof  July  and  Anguat,  1861 68,678,050  00 

Loanof  M^rch,  1868. 4,478,900  00 

Funded  loan  of  1881 87,194,450  00 

Loan  of  1858 1,000  00 

Loan  of  February,  1S61 808,000  00 

FIve-twentlea  of  1862 8,100  00 

Flve-twentiea  of  1864 7,400  00 

Flve-twentlca  of  1865 6,500  00 

Ten-forties  of  lb64 854,550  00 

Conaola  of  1K65 86,450  00 

ConBola  of  1867 408,250  00 

Conaol8  0fl868 141,400  00 

Oregon  war  debt 675,250  00 

Old  demand,  compound-interest,  and  other 

notea 18,850  00 

Total $166,281,505  55 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  including  imports  and  exports^^ 
merchandise  and  specie,  was  as  follows : 

EXPORTS. 

Mercbandlae $760,548,857 

Spede 49,417,479 

Total $799,959,786 

IMPORTS. 

Morchaadlae $784,689^74 

Specie 48,472,890 

Total $767,111,964 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise, 
$25,902,683. 

This  excess  is  less  than  it  has  been  before  for  any 
of  the  previous  six  years,  as  appears  by  the  following 
table: 

Szom  of  flxpofts 
#w  Inporls  of 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  SO*  madMndiw. 

1876 $79,648,481 

1877 151,158,094 

1878 857,814,884 

1679 264,661,666 

1880 167,688,918 

1881 859,718,718 

18S8 8^902,688 

^  During  the  year  there  have  been  oi^nized  171  na- 
tional banks,  and  of  those  institutions  there  are  now 
in  operation  2,269,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 
The  value  of  their  notes  in  active  circulation  on  July 
1,  1882,  was  $824,656,458. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  Secretary's  views 
in  respect  to  the  likelihood  of  a  serious  contraction  of 
this  circulation,  and  to  the  modes  by  which  that  re- 
sult may,  in  his  judgment,  be  averteo. 

In  respect  to  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  the 
retirement  of  silver  certificates  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
alter  but  much  to  confirm  the  sentiments  to  which  I 
gave  expression  last  year. 
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A  oomparison  between  the  respective  amounts  of  duty,  but  with  little  hope  that  I  can  make  ▼alnabie 

silver-dollar  circulation  on  Nov.  1, 1881,  and  on  Nov.  contribution  to  this  vexed  (luestioc,  I  shall  proceed  to 

1, 1882,  shows  a  slight  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half  intimate  briefly  mj  own  views  in  i^tion  to  it. 

of  dollars.    But  durm^  the  interval  there  had  been  in  Upon  the  showmg  of  our  financial  condition  at  the 

the  whole  number  corned  an  increase  of  twenty-six  close  of  the  last  flsoul  year  I  felt  justified  in  recom- 

millions.    Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ei^bt  mill-  mending  to  Congress  the  abolition  of  all  intemal-xev- 

ions  thus  for  minted^  little  more  than  thirty-five  mill-  enue  taxes  except  those  upon  tobacco  in  its  various 

ions  are  in  circulation.    The  mass  of  accumulated  forms  and  upon  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  liq- 

coin  has  grown  so  great  that  the  vault-room  at  pros-  uors,  and  except  also  the  special  tax  upon  the  manu- 

ent  available  for  storage  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  con-  £acturers  of  and  dealers  in  such  articles, 

tain  it.    It  is  not  apparent  why  it  is  desirable  to  con-  I  venture  now  to  suggest  that  unless  it  shall  be  as- 

tinue  this  coinage,  now  so  enormously  in  excess  of  the  cortained  that  the  prolwble  expenditures  of  the  6ov- 

public  demand.  emment  for  the  coming  year  have  been  underesti- 

As  to  the  silver  certificates,  in   addition  to  the  mated,  all  Internal  taxes,  save  those  which  relate  to 

frrounds  which  seemed  last  year  to  justify  their  re-  distilled  spirits,  can  be  prudently  abrogated, 

tirement  may  be  mentioned  the  effect  which  is  likely  Such  a  course,  if  aocomi>anied  by  a  simnlification 

to  ensue  iVom  the  supply  of  gold  certificates  for  whoso  of  the  machinery  of  collection,  which  woula  then  be 

issuance  Congress  recentl;^  nwde  provision,  and  which  easy  of  accomplishment,  might  reasonably  be  expected 

are  now  in  active  circulation.  to  result  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  such  collection  by 

You  can  not  fail  to  note  with  interest  the  discussion  at  least  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  in  the 

by  the  Secretary  as  to  the  necessity"  of  providing  by  retirement  from  office  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  per- 

legislation  some  mode  of  freeing  the  Treasury  of  an  sons. 

excess  of  assets  in  the  event  that  Congress  fails  to  The  system  of  excise  duties  has  never  commended 

reach  an  early  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  taxa-  itself  lo*the  favor  of  the  American  people,  and  has 

lion.  never  been  resorted  to  except  for  supplying  defiden- 

I  heartily  approve  the  Secretary's  recommendation  oies  in  the  Treasury  when,  oy  reason  of  special  exi- 

of  immediate  and  extensive  reductions  in  the  annual  gendes,  the  duties  on  imports  have  proved  inadequate 

revenues  of  the  Government.  for  the  needs  of  the  Government.    The  sentiment  of 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  urged  upon  the  atten-  the  country  doubtless  demands  that  the  present  excise 

tion  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  the  importance  of  tax  shall  be  abolished  as  soon  as  such  a  course  osn  be 

relieving  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  country  safely  pursued. 

ftom  the  pressure  of  imnecessary  taxation.    It  is  one  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  for  various  ressoos, 
of  the  tntest  maxims  of  polttiool  economy  that  all  so  sweeping  a  measure  as  tne  total  abolition  of  inter- 
taxes  are  burdensome,  however  wisely  and  prudently  nol  taxes  would  for  the  present  be  an  unwise  step, 
imposed.   And  though  there  have  always  been  among  Two  of  these  reasons  are  deserving  of  special  men- 
our  people  wide  differences  of  sentiment  as  to  the  tion : 

best  methods  of  raising  the  national  revenues,  and  First,  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  even  if  the  exist- 
indeed  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  taxation  ing  svstem  of  duties  on  imports  is  continued  without 
should  be  based,  there  has  been  substantial  accord  in  modincation,  those  duties  alone  will  yield  sufldeot 
the  doctrine  that  only  such  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  as  revenue  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Government.  It  is 
ore  neccssarv  for  a  wise  and  economical  administra-  estimated  that  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
tion  of  the  Government.  Of  late  the  public  revenues  required  for  pensions  during  the  coming  year,  and  it 
have  far  exceeded  that  limit,  and  unless  checked  by  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  maximum  annual 
appropriate  legislation  such  excess  will  continue  to  demand  for  that  object  has  yet  been  reached.  Un- 
increase  from  year  to  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  certainty  upon  this  question  would  alone  justify,  in 
June  80, 1881,  the  surplus  revenue  amounted  to  $100,-  my  iudgment,  the  retention  for  the  present  of  that 
000,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the  80th  of  June  portion  of  the  svstem  of  internal  revenue  which  is 
last  the  surplus  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  least  objectionable  to  the  people, 
fortr-fivo  millions.                              •  Second,  a  total  abolition  of  excise  taxes  would  tl- 

The  roport  of  the  Secretary  shows  what  disposition  most  inevitably  prove  a  serious  if  not  an  insnrmoimt- 

has  been  made  of  these  moneys.    They  have  not  only  able  obstacle  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tarilT  and 

answered  the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fUnd,  but  to  any  considerable  reduction  in  import  duties, 

liave  afforded  a  large  balance  applicable  to  other  re-  The  present  tariff  system  is  in  many  respects  on- 

ductions  of  the  public  debt.  just.    It  makes  unequal  distributions  both  of  its  bur- 

But  I  renew  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  dens  and  its  benefits.    This  fact  was  practically  rco- 

such  rapid  extinguishment  of  the  national  indebted-  ogniied  by  a  nuuority  of  each  House  of  Congress  in 

ness  as  is  now  taking  place  is  by  no  means  a  cause  the  passage  of  tne  act  creating  the  Tariff  Commis- 

for  congratulation ;  it  is  a  cause  rather  for  serious  sion.    The  report  of  that  commission  will  be  placed 

apprehension.  before  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  ana  will, 

if  it  continues,  it  must  speedily  be  followed  by  one  I  trust,  afford  you  such  information  as  to  the  condi- 

of  the  evil  results  so  dearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  tion  and  prospects  of  the  various  commercial,  sgricd* 

the  Secretary.  tund,  manufacturing,  minings  and  other  interests  of 

Either  the  surplus  must  lie  idle  in  the  Treasury  or  the  country,  and  contain  such  suggestions  for  statu- 

the  Government  wiU  be  forced  to  buy  at  market  rates  tory  revision,  os  will  practically  aid  your  action  upon 

its  bonds  not  then  redeemable,  and  which,  under  this  important  subject. 

such  drcumstanccB,  can  not  fail  to  command  on  enor-  The  revenue  fVom  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

mous  premium,  or  the  swollen  revenues  will  be  de-  June  80, 1879,  amoimtcd  to  $187,000,000. 

voted  to  extravagant  expenditure,  which,  as  experi-  It  hos  in  the  three  succeeding  years  reached,  first, 

enoe  has  taught,  is  ever  the  bane  of  an  overfiowing  $186,000,000,  then  $198,000,000,  and  finally,  as  has 

treasury.  been  already  stated,  $220,000,000. 

It  was  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  animated  The  income  from  this  source  for  the  fiscal  year 

discussions  which  this  question  aroused  at  the  last  which  will  end  on  June  80,  1888,  will  doubtless  be 

session  of  Congress  that  the  policy  of  diminishing  considerably  in  excess  of  the  sum  last  mentioned.^ 

the  revenue  by  reducing  taxation  commanded  the  If  the  tax  on  domestic  spirits  is  to  be  retiuned,  it  it 

general  approval  of  the  members  of  both  Houses.  plain,  therefore,  that  lai^  reductions  from  the  oustomB 

I  regret  that  because  of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  revenues  are  entirely  feasible.    While  recommending 
beet  methods  by  which  that  policy  should  be  made  this  reduction,  I  am  far  from  advising  the  abandon- 
operative  none  of  its  benefits  have   as  yet   been  ment  of  the  policy  of  so  discriminating  in  the  a4jwt> 
reaped.  ment  of  details  as  to  afford  aid  and  protection  to  do- 
In  fulfillment  of  what  I  deem  my  constitutional  mestic  labor.    But  the  present  system  should  be  so 
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«qiiAliie  the  publio  burden  amooff  all 
cxnipatioDS  and  bring  it  into  cloeer  nar- 
be  pneent  needa  of  industry, 
itering  into  minute  detail,  which  under 
Dostanoes  is  auite  unneoessaiy,  I  reoom- 
ilgement  of  tne  free  list  so  as  to  include 
numerous  articles  which  yield  inconsid- 
le,  a  simpliflcotion  of  the  complex  and 
ohedule  of  duties  upon  certain  manufao- 
&lly  those  of  cotton,  iron,  and  steel,  and 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  those  arti- 
1  sugar,  molasses,  silk,  wool,  and  woolen 

1  nsTislon  of  the  tariff  shall  be  found  to 
ibla  at  this  session,  I  express  the  hope 
ome  of  the  more  conspicuous  inequalities 
i  law  may  be  corrected  before  your  final 
One  olf  them  is  specially  referred  to 
uy.  In  view  of  a  recent  decision  of  the 
ir^  the  necessity  of  amending  the  law 

Dutch  standard  of  color  is  adopted  as 
16  saccharine  strength  of  sugars  is  too 
[uire  comment, 
iport  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  appears 

outbreaks  of  Indians  during  the  past 
I  in  Arizona  and  in  the  southwestern 
Mexico.  They  were  promptly  quelled,  and 
sh  has  prevailed  in  all  oiher  parts  of  the 
ermitted  such  an  addition  to  oe  made  to 
force  in  the  region  endangered  by  the 
there  is  little  resson  to  apprahend  trouble 

I  of  the  Secretary's  reports  which  relate 
ist  defenses  and  their  armament  suggest 
flections.  Our  existing  fortifications  are 
oadequato  to  the  defense  of  the  great 
cities  for  whose  protection  they  were 

>n  of  providing  an  armament  suited  to 
ecossities  has  Men  the  subject  of  consid- 
6oard,  whose  report  was  transmitted  to 
he  last  session.  Pending  the  considera- 
iport,  the  War  Department  has  taken  no 
manufacture  or  conversion  of  any  heavy 
the  Secretary  expresses  the  hope  that 
i  means  to  begin  that  important  work 
provided.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 
propriety  of  making  more  ade(^uate  pro- 
ning  and  equippinjj[  the  militia  than  is 
he  act  of  1808,  which  is  still  upon  the 
The  matter  has  already  been  the  sub- 
lion  in  the  Senate,  and  a  bill  which  seeks 
deficiencies  of  existing  laws  is  now  upon 

iry  of  War  calls  attention  to  an  embar- 
wing  out  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
etirement  of  officers  of  the  army  compul- 
re  of  sixty-four.  The  act  of  1878  is  still 
sh  limits  to  four  hundred  the  number  of 
1  be  retired  for  disability  or  upon  their 
ion.  The  two  acta^  when  construed  to- 
to  forbid  the  relieving,  even  for  absolute 
'  ofiioers  who  do  not  rail  within  the  pur- 
atter  statute,  save  at  such  times  as  tnere 
less  than  four  hundred  names  on  the  re- 
here  are  now  four  hundred  and  twenty. 
i\y  that  Congress  intended  this  result, 
with  the  Secretary  that  the  law  ought  to 

is  that  impelled  me  to  withhold  my  sig- 
he  bill  entitled  **  An  act  making  appro- 
he  construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
ks  on  rivers  and  harbors,"  woich  became 
e  close  of  your  last  s(»8ion,  prompt  me 
e  hope  that  no  similar  measure  will  be 
isary  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
di such  a  measure  would  now  be  open 
bjection  in  addition  to  that  whidi  was 
uponyour  attention.  I  am  informed  by 
r  of  War  that  the  greater  portion  of  tiie 
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sum  appropriated  for  the  various  items  specified  in 
that  act  remains  unexpended. 

Of  the  new  works  which  it  authorized,  expenses 
have  been  incurred  upon  two  onlv,  for  whicn  the  total 
appropriation  was  $210,000.  Tne  present  available 
balance  is  disclosed  by  tne  following  table : 

Amoant  of  approprlstioD  by  set  of  Aug.  2, 1883  . .  $18,788,875 
Amount  of  appropriation  bv  act  of  Jane  19, 1882 .  10,000 

Amount  of  appropriation  ror  pa3rment8  to  J.  B. 

Eada..... 804,000 

Unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations. . .      4,788,208 

Total...  $28,791,188 

I^ess  amoant  drawn  from  Treasury  between  July 
1,  1682,  and  M07.  80, 1882 8,050,194 

Total $17,784,944 

It  is  apparent  by  this  exhibit  that  so  far  as  concerns 
most  of  tne  items  to  which  the  act  of  Aug.  8^  1882, 
relates  there  can  be  no  need  of  further  appropriations 
untU  after  the  dose  of  the  present  session.  If,  how- 
ever, any  action  should  seem  to  be  necessary  in  re- 
spect to  particular  obiects,  it  will  be  entirely  feasible 
to  provide  for  those  oojects  by  appropriate  legislation. 
It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  a  delay  untu  the  aft- 
sembiing  of  the  next  Con^^ress  to  iniake  additional 
provision  for  the  Mississippi  river  improvements 
might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  If 
sucn  appear  to  be  the  case,  a  just  bill  relating  to  that 
subject  would  command  my  approval. 

This  leads  me  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  I  trust 
will  commend  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  Is 
it  not  advisable  that  grants  of  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  diverse  ana  independent  schemes  of  in- 
ternal improvement  should  be  made  the  subjects  of 
separate  and  distinct  legislative  enactments )  It  will 
scarcely  be  gainsaid,  even  by  those  who  favor  the 
most  hbend  expenditures  for  such  purposes  as  are 
sought  to  be  accomplished  bv  what  is  commonly 
called  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  that  the  practice  of 
grouping  in  such  a  bill  appropriations  for  a  j^reat  di- 
versity of  objects,  widely  separated,  either  in  their 
nature  or  in  the  locality  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned, or  in  both,  is  one  which  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated unless  it  is  irremediable.  It  inevitably  tends 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  though 
many  of  the  items  if  separatelv  considered  could 
scarcely  fail  of  rejection.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
course  I  have  recommended,  eveiv  member  of  Con- 
gr^s,  whenever  opportunity  should  arise  for  giving 
his  influence  and  vote  for  meritorious  appropriations, 
would  be  enabled  so  to  do  without  being  called  upon 
to  sauction  others  undeserving  his  approval.  So  also 
would  the  Executive  be  afforaed  thereby  full  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  constitutional  prerogative  or  op- 
posing whatever  appropriations  seemed  to  him  objec- 
tionable, without  imperiling  the  success  of  others 
which  commended  themselves  to  his  judgment 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  these  suggestions 
that  the  number  of  works  of  internal  improvement 
which  are  justly  entitled  to  governmental  aid  is  so 
great  as  to  render  impracticable  separate  appropriation 
Bills  therefor,  or  even  for  such  comparativelv  limited 
number  as  make  disposition  of  large  sums  or  mono>j. 
This  objection  may  oe  well  founded,  and  whether  it 
be  or  not,  the  advantages  which  would  be  likely  to 
ensue  fh>m  the  adoption  of  the  course  I  have  recom- 
mended may^  perhaps  be  more  effectually  attained  by 
another,  whicn  I  respectfully  submit  to  Congress  as 
an  alternative  proposition. 

It  is  provided  by  the  constitutions  of  fourteen  of 
our  States  that  the  Executive  may  disapprove  any 
item  or  items  of  a  bill  appropriating  money ;  where- 
upon the  part  of  the  bill  approved  shall  be  law,  and 
the  part  disapproved  shall  mil  to  become  law.  unless 
repassed  according  to  the  provisions  prescrioed  for 
the  passage  of  bills  over  the  veto  of  tne  Executive. 
The  States  wherein  some  such  provision  as  the  fore- 
going is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  are  Alabanui, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
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York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  I 
commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  question 
whether  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  the  particular  indicated  would  not  afford  the  best 
remedy  for  what  is  olten  grave  embarrassment  both 
to  members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Executive,  and  is 
sometimes  a  serious  public  mischief. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  the 
movements  of  the  various  squadrons  durin^the  year, 
in  home  and  tbrei^  waters,  where  our  officers  ana 
seamen,  with  such  shins  as  we  possess,  have  continued 
to  illustrate  the  hi^h  caaructer  and  excellent  discipline 
of  the  naval  organization. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1881,  mformation  was  re- 
ceived that  the  exploring  steamer  Jeannette  had  been 
crushed  and  abandoned  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
officers  and  crow,  after  a  journey  over  the  ice,  em- 
barked in  three  boats  for  the  coast  of  Siberia.  One 
of  the  parties,  under  the  command  of  Chief- En^grineer 
George  W.  Melville,  reached  the  land,  and.  falling  in 
with  the  natives,  was  saved.  Another,  under  Lieut.- 
Commander  De  Long,  landed  in  a  barren  region  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena  river.  After  six  weeks  had 
elapsed  all  but  two  of  the  number  had  died  from  fa- 
tigue and  starvation.  No  tidings  have  been  received 
fVom  the  party  in  the  third  boat,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Chipp,  but  a  lonfi^  and  fruitless  investigation 
leaves  little  doubt  that  all  its  members  perished  at 
sea.  As  a  slight  tribute  to  their  heroism  I  give  in 
this  communication  the  names  of  the  gallant  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  on  this  expedition :  Lieut-Com- 
mander George  W.  De  Lonff,  Surgeon  James  M. 
Ambler,  Jerome  J.  Collins,  Hans  Halmer  Erichsen, 
Heinrich  H.  Kaacke,  George  W.  Boyd,  Walter  Lee, 
Adolph  Dressier,  Carl  A.  Gdrtx,  Nelse  Iverson.  the 
cook  Ah  Sam,  and  the  Indian  Ale:^.  The  officers 
and  men  in  the  missing  boat  were  Lieut.  Charles  W. 
Chipp,  commanding ;  William  Dunbar,  Alfred  Sweet- 
man,  Walter  Sharvell,  Albert  C.  Kuehne,  Edward 
Star,  Henry  D.  Warren,  and  Peter  E.  Johnson. 

Lieut.  Giles  B.  Harber  and  Master  WUliam  H. 
Scheutze  are  now  bringing  home  the  remains  of  Lieut. 
De  Long  and  his  comrades,  in  pursuance  of  the  di- 
rections of  Congress. 

The  Bodgers,  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  the  Jean- 
nette, in  accordance  with  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  March 
8,  1881,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  June  16th,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Bobert  M.  Berry.  On  No- 
vember 80th  she  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire, 
while  in  winter  quarters  in  St.  Lawrence  bay,  but 
the  officers  and  crew  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the 
shore.  Lieut.  Berry  and  one  of  his  officers,  after 
making  a  search  for  the  Jeannette  along  the  coast  ot 
Siberia,  fell  in  with  Chief- Engineer  Mel  villous  party, 
and  returned  home  by  way  of  Europe.  The  other 
officers  and  th«j  crew  of  the  Bodgers  were  brought 
from  St.  Lawrence  bay  by  the  whaling-steamer  North 
Star,  Master  Charles  F.  Putnam,  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Cape  Serdze, 
returning  to  his  post  from  St.  Lawrence  bay  across 
the  ice  in  a  blinaing  snow-storm,  was  carried  out  to 
sea  and  lost,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  rescue  him. 

It  appears,  by  the  Secretary's  report,  that  the  avail- 
able naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  of  thirt^v- 
seven  cruisers,  fourteen  single-turreted  monitors,  built 
during  the  rebellion,  a  large  number  of  smooth-bore 
guns  and  Parrott  rifles,  and  eighty-seven  rifled  can- 
non. 

The  crubing-vesscls  should  be  gradually  replaced 
by  iron  or  steel  ships,  the  monitors  by  modem  ar- 
mored vessels,  and  tne  armament  by  high-power 
rifled  guns. 

The  reconstruction  of  our  navy,  which  was  recom- 
mended in  my  last  message,  was  oegun  by  Congress 
authorizing,  in  its  recent  act.  the  construction  of  two 
large,  unarmored  steel  vessels  of  the  character  recom- 
mended by  the  late  naval  advisory  board,  and  subject 
to  the  final  approval  of  a  new  advisory  board  to  be 
organized  as  provided  by  that  act.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  and  the 


board  that  authority  be  given  to  construct  two  m 
cruisers  of  smaller  oumensions,  and  one  fleet  dispaU 
vessel,  and  that  appropriations  be  made  for  hi^ 
power  rifled  cannon,  for  the  torpedo  service,  and  : 
other  harbor  defenses. 

Pending  the  consideration  by  Congress  of  the  poli 
to  be  her^ler  adopted  in  conducting  the  eight  lai 
navy-yards  and  their  expensive  establishments,  t 
Secretary  advocates  the  reduction  of  expenditui 
therefor  to  the  lowest  possible  amounts. 

For  the  purpose  of  tmording  the  officers  and  seam 
of  the  navy  opportunities  for  exercise  and  discipli 
in  their  profession,  under  appropriate  control  a 
direction,  the  Secretary  advises  that  the  Light- Hoc 
Service  and  Coast  Survey  be  transferred,  as  now  < 
ganized,  fVom  the  Treasury  to  the  Navy  Dcpartmei 
and  he  also  suggests,  for  t£ie  reasons  which  he  assl^ 
that  a  similar  transfer  may  wisely  be  made  oft 
cruising  revenue- vessels. 

The  Secretary  forcibly  depicts  the  intimate  oonnt 
tion  and  interdiependence  of  the  navy  and  the  coi 
mercial  marine,  and  invites  attention  to  the  continu 
decadence  of  the  latter,  and  the  corresponding  trai 
fer  of  our  growing  commerce  to  foreign  bottoms. 

This  subiect  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
the  national  welfare.  Methods  of  reviving  Americ 
ship-building,  and  of  restoring  the  United  States  t 
in  the  ocean  carrying-trade,  should  receive  the  ii 
mediate  attention  of  Congress.  We  have  mechani 
skill  and  abundant  material  for  the  manufacture 
modem  iron  steamships  in  fair  competition  with  c 
commercial  rivals.  Our  dlsadvanta^  in  buildi 
ships  is  the  greater  cost  of  labor,  and  in  sailiiig  thi 
higner  taxes  and  greater  interest  on  capital,  while  t 
ocean  highways  are  already  monopolized  by  our  f< 
midable  competitors.  These  obstacles  should  in'soi 
way  be  overcome,  and  for  our  rapid  communicati 
with  foreign  lands  we  should  not  continue  to  depe 
wholly  upon  vessels  built  in  the  yards  of  other  cou 
tries,  and  sailing  under  forei^  flags.  W  ith  no  Unit 
States  steamers- on  the  principal  ocean  lines  or  in  ai 
foreign  ports,  our  facilities  for  extending  our  coi 
merce  are  graatly  restricted,  while  the  nations  whi 
build  and  sail  the  ships,  and  carry  the  mails  and  pi 
sengers,  obtain  thereby  conspicuous  advantages 
increasing  their  trade. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  gives  eviden 
of  tlie  satisfactory  condition  of  that  department,  ii 
contains  many  valuable  data  and  accompanying  su 
gestions  whicn  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  information  which  it  afibrds,  that  the  receip 
for  the  fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the  expenditun 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  Congress  and  to  the  pe(^ 
of  the  country. 

As  matters  which  may  fairly  claim  particular  atte 
tion,  I  refer  you  to  his  observations  in  reference 
the  advisability  of  changing  the  present  basis  for  fl 
ing  salaries  and  allowances,  of  extending  the  monc 
oitler  system,  and  of  enlarging  tlie  functions  of  t 
postal  (Mstablieihment  so  as  to  put  under  its  control  t 
telegraph  system  of  the  country,  though  from  O 
last  and  roost  important  recommendation  I  must  wil 
hold  my  concurrence. 

At  the  laKt  sesnion  of  Corigress,  several  bills  wi 
introduced  into  the  House  of^Bepresentatives  for  C 
reduction  of  letter  postage  to  the  rate  of  two  cents  % 
half  ounce. 

I  have  given  much  study  and  refiection  to  this  sc 
ject,  and  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  such  a  reda 
tion  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government,  from 
foundation,  to  defray,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expeitf 
of  carrj'ing  the  maib  by  a  direct  tax  in  the  form 
postage.    It  has  never  been  claimed,  however,  tl 
this  service  ought  to  be  productive  of  a  net  revenue 

As  has  been  stated  already,  the  report  of  the  Poi 
master-General  shows  that  tnere  is  now  a  verv  co 
siderable  surplus  in  his  department,  and  that  hew 
forth  the  receipts  are  likely  to  increase  at  a  mu 
greater  ratio  than  the  necessary  ejqtenditures.    Unl 
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ge  is  made  in  the  existing  laws,  the  profits 
tal  service  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  swell 
les  of  the  Government  many  millions  of 
;he  time  seems  auspicious,  therefore,  for 
ctJon  in  the  rates  of  postage.  In  what 
eduction  oonsbt  ? 

w  of  the  le^slation  which  has  been  had 
subject  dunng  the  last  thirtv  years,  dis- 
domcstic  letters  constitute  the  only  class 
ktter  which  has  never  been  favored  by  a 
reduction  of  rates.    I  am  convinced  that 
of  maintaining  the  service  falls  most  un- 
ion that  class,  and  that  more  than  any 
tntitled  to  present  relief. 
b  relief  may  be  extended  without  detriment 
ibllc  interests,  will  be  discovered  upon  ro- 
3  results  of  former  reductions, 
tely  prior  to  the  act  of  1815,  the  postage 
IT  composed  of  a  single  sheet  was  as  fol- 

CcBta. 

or  less 6 

t  30  and  80  miles 10 

^Oand  150mil«8   12^ 

150  and  400  mUes ISf 

I  miles 26 

:t  of  1845,  the  postage  upon  a  single  letter 
or  any  distance  under  800  miles  woa  fixed 
md  for  any  ^p-eater  distance  at  10  cents, 
ct  of  Idol,  It  was  provided  that  a  sin;;le 
■epaid,  should  be  carried  any  distance  not 
;,000  miles  for  3  cents,  and  any  greater  did- 
cents. 

le  noticed  that  both  of  these  reductions 
radical  character,  and  relatively  quite  as 
is  that  which  is  now  proposed. 
ase  there  ensued  a  temporary  loss  of  reve- 
»udden  and  large  influx  of  business,  which 
iy  repaired  that  loss  within  three  years. 
he  experience  of  past  legislation  in  this 
d  elsewhere  goes  for  naught,  it  may  be 
licted  that  the  stimulus  of  831  per  cent, 
in  the  tax  for  carriage,  would  at  once  in- 
lomber  of  letters  consigned  to  the  mails, 
antages  of  seorecv  would  lead  to  a  very 
>stitution  of  sealed  packets  for  postal  cards 
acculan,  and  in  divers  other  ways  the  vol- 
st-dass  matter  would  be  enormousljr  aug- 
Such  increase  amounted  in  England,  in  the 
fter  the  adoption  of  penny  postage,  to  more 
er  cent 

lit  of  careful  estimates,  the  details  of  which 
here  set  out,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
oov  for  the  fir^tt  year  after  the  proposed  re- 
>uld  not  exceed  y  per  cent,  of  the  expendi- 
$3,000,000,  while  the  deficiency  after  the 
of  1315  was  more  than  14  per  cent.,  and 
Df  1851  was  27  per  cent. 
'  interesting  comparison  l«i  afforded  by  st»- 
lished  me  by  the  rost-Office  Department, 
of  1845  was  passed  in  fiice  of  the  fact  that 
;ed  a  deficiencv  of  more  than  $30,000.  That 
IS  encouraged  oy  the  slight  surplus  of  $182^- 
excess  of  revenue  in  the  next  fiscal  year  is 
n  $3,500,000. 

Teas  should  approve  these  suggestions,  it 
leemed  desirable  to  supply  to  some  extent 
incy  which  must  for  a  time  result,  by  in- 
he  charge  for  carrying  merdiandise,  which 
Iy  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  But  even  with- 
A  increase,  I  am  confident  that  the  receipts 
diminished  rates  would  equal  the  expendi- 
the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years, 
ort  of  the  Department  of  Justice  brings 
rour  notice  the  necessitv  of  enlarging  the 
stem  of  Federal  jurispruaence,  so  as  effectu- 
wer  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increasing 
rith  which  it  is  called  upon  to  deal. 
tomey-General  renews  the  suggestions  of 
es^or,  that  in  the  interests  of  justice  better 


provision  than  the  existing  kws  afford  should  be  made 
m  certain  judicial  districts  for  fixing  the  fees  of  wit- 
nesses and  jurors. 

In  my  message  of  December  last  I  referred  to  pend- 
ing criminal  proceedings  growing  out  of  alleged  frauds 
in  what  is  known  as  the  star-route  service  ol  the  Post- 
Oifice  Department,  and  advised  vou  that  I  had  en- 
joined upon  the  Attorney-General  and  associate  coun- 
sel, to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Government  were 
intrusted,  the  duty  of  prosecuting  with  the  utmost 
vigor  of  the  law  all  persons  who  mi^ht  be  found 
chargeable  with  those  offenses.  A  trial  of  one  of 
these  cases  has  since  occurred.  It  occupied  for  many 
weeks  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Dis- 
trict, and  was  conducted  with  great  zeal  and  ability. 
It  resulted  in  a  di^^agreement  of  uie  jury,  but  the  cause 
has  been  again  placed  upon  the  calendar,  and  will 
shortly  be  retried.  If  anv  ^uiltv  persons  shall  finally 
escape  punishment  for  tneir  offenses,  it  will  not  be 
for  lack  of  diligent  and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution. 

I  trust  tiiat  some  agreement  may  be  reached  which 
will  speedily  enable  Congress,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Executive,  to  afford  the  commercial  community 
the  benefits  of  a  national  bankrupt  law. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  its 
accompanying  documents,  presents  a  Ml  statement 
of  the  varied  operations  of  that  Department.  In  re- 
spect to  IncUan  affairs,  nothing  has  occurred  which 
has  changed  or  seriously  modified  the  views  to  which 
I  devoted  much  space  in  a  former  communication  to 
Congress.  I  renew  the  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained as  to  extending  to  the  Indian  the  protection  of 
the  law,  allotting  land  in  severalty  to  such  as  desire 
it,  and  making  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of 
youth.  Such  provision,  as  the  Secretary  forcibly 
maintains,  will  prove  unavailing  unless  it  is  broad 
enough  to  include  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  muce  use  of  it,  and  should  not  solely  relate  to  in- 
tellectual training  but  also  to  instruction  in  such 
manual  labor  ana  simple  industrial  arts  as  can  be 
made  practically^  availaole. 

Among  other  important  subjects  which  are  included 
within  the  Secretary's  report,  and  which  will  doubt- 
less furnish  occasion  for  congressional  action,  may  be 
mentioned  the  neglect  of  the  nulroad  companies  to 
which  large  grants  of  land  were  made  by  tne  acts  of 
1862  and  1864  to  take  title  thereto,  and  their  conse- 
quent inequitable  exemption  from  local  taxation. 

No  survey  of  our  material  condition  can  fail  to  sug- 
gest inquines  as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  people. 

The  census  returns  disclose  an  alarming  state  of  il- 
literacy in  certain  portions  of  the  country  where  the 
provision  for  schools  is  grossly  inadequate.  It  is  a 
momentous  question  for  the  decision  of  Congress 
whether  immediate  and  substantial  aid  should  not  be 
extended  by  the  General  Ghovemment  for  supplement- 
ing the  efforts  of  private  beneficence  and  of  Dtate  and 
Territorial  legislation  in  behalf  of  education. 

The  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  your  deliberations.  One  of  the 
incidents  of  the  marvelous  extension  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  country  has  been  the  adoption  of  suco 
measures  by  the  corporations  which  own  or  control 
the  roads  as  has  tenaed  to  impair  the  advantages  of 
healthful  competition  and  to  make  hurtful  discrimina- 
tions in  the  adjustment  of  freightage. 

These  inequalities  have  been  corrected  in  several 
of  the  States  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  effect  of 
which  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  limits  of  their 
own  territory. 

So  far  as  such  mischiefs  affect  commerce  between 
the  States,  or  between  any  one  of  the  States  and  a 
foreign  country,  they  are  subjects  of  national  concern, 
and  Congress  alone  can  afford  relief. 

The  results  which  have  thus  fkr  attended  the  en- 
forcement of  the  recent  statute  for  the  suppression  of 
polygamy  in  the  Territories  are  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.    It  is  not  probable  that  any  addi- 
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tlonal  legifllfttion  in  this  rejofard  will  be  deemed  d»-  practioal  phase  of  the  matter,  to  which  attention 

sirable  until  the  effect  of  existing  laws  shall  be  more  more  than  onoo  been  called  by  my  predeoessors. 
closely  observed  and  studied.  The  civil  list  now  comprises  about  100,000  pern 

I  congratulate  you  that  the  oommissloners,  under  far  the  larger  part  of  whom  must,  under  the  termi 

whose  supervision  those  laws  have  been  put  in  opera-  the  Constitution,  be  selected  by  the  Preaident,  eit 

tion,  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  evil  at  which  directly  or  through  his  own  appointeea. 
they  are  aimed  may  be  suppressed  without  resort  to        In  the  early  years  of  the  administration  of  the  G 

such  radical  measures  as  in  some  quarters  have  been  emment  the  personal  direction  of  ap^intments  to 

thought  indispensable  for  suocero.  civil  service  may  not  have  been  an  irksome  task 

Tbe  close  relation  of  the  General  Qovemment  to  the  the  Executive ;  out  now  that  the  burden  has  ineres 

Territories  preparing  to  be  great  States  may  well  en-  fully  a  hundred-fold  it  has  become  greater  than 

gage  your  special  attention.    It  is  there  that  the  Indian  ought  to  bear,  and  it  neoessarily  diverts  his  time  i 

disturbances  mainly  occur,  and  that  polynmy  has  attention  from  the  proper  diachaive  of  other  duto 

found  room  for  its  growth.    I  can  not  doubt  that  a  less  delicate  and  responsible,  and  which,  in  the  v 

careful  survey  of  Territorial  legislation  would  be  of  nature  of  things,  can  not  be  aelegated  to  other  hsx 
the  highest  utility.    Life  and  property  would  beoonie        In  the  judgment  of  not  a  few  who  have  given  sti 

more  secure.    Tne  liability  of  outbreaks  between  In-  and  reflection  to  this  matter,  the  nation  has  outerc 

dians  and  whites  would  be  lessened.    The   public  the  provisions  which  the  Constitution  baa  eatablis. 

domain  would  be  more  securely  guarded  and  oettor  for  nllinff  the  minor  offices  in  the  public  service. 
promss  be  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  But  wnatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or 

Alaska  is  still  without  any  form  of  civil  govern-  pediency  of  chaxi^nff  the  fundamental  law  in  this 

ment    If  means  were  provided  for  the  education  of  gard,  it  is  certain  that  much  relief  may  be  afford 

its  people  and  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  not  only  to  the  President  and  to  the  heads  of  ^e 

property,  the  immense  resources  of  the  region  would  partments,  but  to  Senators  and  Kepresentatives 

invite  permanent  settlements  and  open  new  fields  for  Congress,  by  discreet  legislation.    They  would 

industry  and  enterprise.  protected  in  a  great  measure  bv  the  bill  now  pend 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  pre-  oefore  the  Senate,  or  by  any  otiier  whieh  should  i 

Bcnts  on  account  of  the  labors  of  that  department  our-  body  its  important  features,  from  the  pressure  of  | 

ing  the  past  year,  and  includea  information  of  much  sonol  importunity  and  fit>m  the  labor  of  oxamin 

interest  to  the  general  public.  conflicting  claims  and  pretensions  of  candidates. 

The  condition  of  the  forests  of  the  country  and  the        I  trust  Uiat  before  the  close  of  the  present  sesi 

wastcfhl  manner  in  which  their  destruction  is  taking  some  decisive  action  may  be  taken  for  the  correct 

place   give  cause  for  serious  apprehension.    Their  of  the  evils  which  inhere  in  the  present  methodi 

action  m  protecting  the  earth's  surface,  in  modifying  appointment,  apd  I  assure  you  of  my  hearty 

the  extremes  of  climate,  and  in  regcdating  and  sustain-  operation  in  any  measures  which  are  likely  to  oond 

ing  the  flow  of  springs  and  streams,  is  now  well  under-  to  that  end. 

stood,  and  their  importance  in  relation  to  the  growth        As  to  the  most  appropriate  tenti  and  tenure  of 

and  prosperity  of  the  country  can  not  be  safely  dbre-  official  lifbof  the  subordinate  employ^  of  tiie  Qort 

ffardcd.    They  are  fast  disappearing  before  destructive  ment,  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  whatc 

Ires  and  the  legitimate  requirements  of  our  increasing  their  extent  or  character,  the  one  should  be  defii 

population,  and  their  total  extinction  can  not  be  lonir  and  the  other  stable,  and  that  neither  should  be  re 

delayed  unless  better  methods  than  now  prevail  shall  lated  by  zeal  in  the  service  of  party  or  fidelity  te 

be  adopted  for  their  protection  and  cultivation.    The  fortunes  of  an  individual. 

attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  necessity  of  ad-        It  matters  little  to  the  people  at  large  what  com 

ditional  legislation  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  tent  person  is  at  the  head  of  tnis  department  or  oft 

valuable  forests  still  remaining  on  the  public  domain,  bureau,  if  they  feel  assured  that  tne  removal  of  < 

es{>ccially  in  the  extreme  western  States  and  Torri-  and  the  accession  of  another  will  not  involve  the 

tories,  where  the  necessity  for  their  preservation  is  tircmcnt  of  honest  and  faithfVil  subordinates,  wh 

greater  than  in  less  mountainous  regions,  and  where  duties  are  purely  administrative  and  have  no  l€^ 

the  prevailing  dryness  of  the  climate  renders  their  mateoonnection  with  the  triumph  of  any  poUtiodpf 

restoration,  if  they  are  onoe  destroyed,  well-nigh  im-  ciples  or  the  success  of  any  political  piuty  or  &cti 

possible.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of'^omcers  that  the  Senate  b 

The  communication  which  I  made  to  Congress  at  its  to  which  I  have  alreadv  referred,  cxduaively  ap|d: 
first  session  in  December  last  contained  a  somewhat        While  neither  that  bill  nor  any  other  promui 

ftill  statement  of  my  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  scheme  for  improvinjyr  the  civil  service  concerns 

principles  and  rules  which  ought  to  govern  appoint-  higher  grade  of  officials,  who  are  appointed  by 

ments  to  public  service.  President  and  confirmea  by  the  Senate,  I  feel  bo« 

Referring  to  the  various  plans  which  had  thereto-  to  correct  a  prevalent   misapprehension   as  to 

fore  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  National  frequency  with  which  the  present  Executive  has  < 

Legislature  (plans  which  in  the  main  were  modeled  placed   the    incumbent  oi   an  office  and  appois 

upon  the  system  which  obtains  in  Great  Britain,  but  another  in  his  stead. 

which  locked  certain  ofthe  prominent  features  whereby        It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  he  has  in 

that  system  is  distinguished),  I  felt  bound  to  intimate  particular  signal Iv  departed  fVom  the  course  \vhick> 

mv  doubts  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  would  afford  oeen  pursued  unaer  recent  administrations  ofthe  G 

adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  aimed  to  emment.    The  facto  are  as  follow : 
correct.  The  whole  number  of  executive  appointments  dca" 

I  declared,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  proposed  meas-  the  four  years  immediately  preoeoing  Mr.  Garfi«3 

urea  should  prove  acceptable  to  Congress  they  would  accession  to  the  presidency  was  2,696. 
receive  the  unhesitating  support  ofthe  Executive.  Of  this  number,  244,  or  9  per  cent,  involved  th^ 

Since  these  suggestions  were  submitted  for  your  mo val  of  previous  incumbents, 
consideration  there  has  been  no  legislation  upon  the        The  ratio  of  removals  to  the  whole  number  ot 

subject  to  which  thev  relate  ^  but  there  has  meanwhile  pointments  was  much  the  same  during  each  of  ^ 

been  an  increase  in  tne  public  interest  in  that  subject ;  four  years. 

and  the  people  of  the  country,  apparently  without        In  the  first  year,  with  790  appointments,  there  *« 

distinction  of^  party,  have  in  various  ways  and  upon  74  removals,  or  9*8  per  cent. ;  in  the  second,  wiUi 

fVeouent  occasions  given  exprej^sion  to  their  earnest  appointmente,  there  were  86  removals,  or  8*6 

wisn  for  prompt  ana  definite  action.    In  my  judgment  cent. ;  in  the  third,  with  480  appointments,  Uiere  t 

Buch  action  should  no  lonarer  be  postponed.  48  removals,  or  10  per  cent. ;  m  the  fourth,  with 

I  may  add  that  ray  own  sense  of  its  pressing  im-  appointments,  there  were  87  removals,  or  8*6  pero 

portance  has  been   quickened  by  observation  of  a  In  the  four  months  of  President  Glarfleld*s  admi 
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re  were  890  appointments  and  89  removaLs,  the  Senate  Deo.  12th  from  the  Oommittee  on 

3^t.   Prodsely  rtiesamenumber of  remov-  oivil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  with  varioua 

I  taken  place  in  the  tourteen  mouths  which  „^««j^««i.„  ^v^i.  „                 j  1       '^.u     *  ;i 

eUpeed,  but  they  constitute  only  7-8  per  amendments,  which  were  agreed  to  without  de- 

e  whole  number  of  appointments  (l,118)  pate.    Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  who  originally 

;  period,  and  leas  than  2*6  of  the  entire  list  introduced  the  bill  and  had  charge  of  it,  opened 

($,469),  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  disouBsion  of  the  measure  as  amended.     He 

Jed  by  presidential  appointment  ^qx^  • 

my  approval  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  u^\                •*      *        t_           •     ^i.      •  m     j 

sauT  Tor  supplementing  the  existing  pro-  .  /"®  necessity  of  a  change  m  the  civil  ad- 

aw  m  relation  to  political  assessments.  ministration  of  this  Government  has  been  so 

last  I  authorized  a  public  announcement  fully  discussed   in    the   periodicals   and  pan>- 

^fl^L^!"  Government  should  lejpird  them-  phiets  and  newspapers,  and  before  the  people, 

liberty  to  exercise  their  pleasure  m  making    fi^„|.  t  #u^i  i^aicS^ZsA^^ i^    «- ^  -*u 

to  mike  political  conti?butions,  and  that  ^^^^  ^  /eel  indisposed  to  make  any  further  ar- 

i  in  that  regard  would  in  no  manner  affect  gum^nt.     This  subject,  m  all  its  ramihcations, 

1  status.  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United 

nnouncement  I  acted  upon  the  view  which  States  at  the  fall  elections,  and  they  have  spok- 

lys  maintained  and  still  maintain,  that  a  ^^  :„  ^o  low  nr  nnr^rtain  t/>nft 

sr  should  be  as  absolutely  free  as  any  other  ®^,  ?  ^        T  ?    k*  1  *  i       i          *•                *  ;i 

rive  or  to  withhold  a  contribution  for  the  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^oubt  that  local  questions  exerted 

loUtical  partv  of  his  choice.    It  has,  how-  great  influence  in  many  States  upon  the  result ; 

Hived,  and  doubtless  not  without  founda-  but  it  is  my  conviction,  founded  on  the  ob- 

t,  Oiat  by  solicitation  of  official  superiors  gervation  of   an  active   participation   in  the 

er  modes  such  oontnbutions  have  at  times  «„„„»oo  :„  f\v.i^  fii«*  AiA^i-ir,^..^^:^^  ^i*\.  *u^ 

Qed  from  persons  whoso  only  motive  for  ^^^T*^  m  Ohio,  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 

been  the  fear  of  what  might  befall  them  if  methods  of  administration  adopted  by  the  Re- 

d.    It  goee  without  saying  that  such  con-  publican  party  in  the  past  few  years  was  the 

are  not  voluntary,  an<i  in  mv  judgment  most  important  single  factor  in  reaching  the 

tion  should  be  prohibited  by  law^,  A  biU  conclusion  that  was  attained.    I  do  not  say 

^ff^tuaUy  suppress  them  will  receive  my  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Government  is 

lat  however  numerous  and  urgent  may  be  wholly  bad.  I  can  not  honestly  do  so.  I  do 
b  upon  your  attention,  the  interests  of  this  not  say  that  the  men  who  are  employed  in  it 
U  not  be  forgotten.  .  .  , .  .  i,  are  all  corrupt  or  inefficient  or  unworthy. 
t^e^S tiTtrSL^oSl,  iSJ^.'Sd  °iSu  That  would  do  very  great  injustice  to  a  great 
imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  afford-  number  of  faithful,  honest,  and  intelligent  pub- 
he  best  a^ninistration  which  its  wisdom  lie  servants.  But  I  do  say  that  the  civil  ser- 
vice is  inefficient ;  that  it  is  expensive ;  that  it 
>rt  of  the  Dwtnct  «)mmia8ioner8  mdicatea  jg  extravagant ;  that  it  is  in  many  cases  and 
asoiea  whose  adoption  would  seem  to  be  .  ^  ai_  ^  '^  i.  u  ^  a« 
ble.  I  instance  in  particular  those  which  ^n  some  senses  corrupt;  that  it  has  welded  the 
rrears  of  taxes,  to  steam  railroads,  and  to  whole  body  of  its  employes  into  a  great  politi- 
s  of  real  property.  ool  machine ;  that  it  has  converted  them  into 
the  cjuestions  which  have  been  the  topic  of  an  army  of  officers  and  men,  veterans  in  political 

ate  m  the  halU  of  Congress  none  are  of  ^^rfare,  disciplined  and  trained,  whose  sala- 

ivitythan  those  relatmg  to  the  asoertam-  '^  **»*«**«»  «tov/i|*i  ^x*   »*i^  v«a«u«u,  *iuvr^  ,     " 

lie  vote  for  presidential  electors  and  the  ^les,   whose  time.  Whose   exertions   at    least 

It  of  the  Constitution  in  its  provisions  for  twice  within  a  very  short  period  in  the  history 

executive  functions  upon  the  Vice-Presi-  of  our  country  have  robbed  the  people  of  the 

;  the  President  suffers  from  inabUity  to  dis-  fair  results  of  presidential  elections. 

rtTemba^mfnu"m?y"^^^^  from  a  . "  I/epeat,  Mr  President,  that  the  civil  ser- 

determine  these  questions  before  another  vice  is  memcient,  expensive,  and  eirtravagant, 

lec^n.  and  that  it  is  in  many  instances  corrupt.    Is  it 

slDg  year  has  been  replete  with  blessings  for  necessary  for  me  to  prove  facts  which  are  so 

owe  to  the  Giver  of  all  g<x>d  our  reverent  ^^^t  that  even  the  blind  must  see  and  the 

igmcnt.    For  the  uninterrupted  harmony  of  <     «         .  /       o              »/.»«**  a^iuow  t,^^  «mj%* 

:n  relations,  for  the  decay  of  sectional  ani-  deaf  must  hear  ? 

for  the  exuberance  of  our  harvests  and  the  "  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  m  open 

of  our  mming  and  manufacturing  mdus-  Senate,  it  was  stated  and  proved  that  in  the 

the  prevalence  of  healthy  the  spread  of  in-  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  there  are 

and  the  conservation  of  tlie  public  credit,  q  inn  ™^i««x«   ««;i   *i.««.   ^*  ♦v^?^  «».«k,v«  *t.^ 

rowth  of  the  country  in  all  the  element^  ^,400  employ^s^  and  that  of  this  number  the 

il  greatness— for  these  and  countless  other  employment  of  less  than  1,600  is  authorized  by 

-we  should  rejoice  aad  be  glad.    I  trust  law  and  appropriations  made  for  their  pay- 

r  the  inspiration  of  this  great  prosperity  our  ment,  and  that  more  than  1,700  are  put  on  or 

o^v  be  harmonious,  and  that  the  dictates  of  q  ^y^       ^^    f  ^^    department  at  the  will  and 

patriotism,  justice,  and  economy  may  load  ,                r-  i.i     a        /         ^  i.u    t                     a 

option  of  ^easurej  in  which  the  Congress  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

zecutive  may  heartily  unite.  are  paid  not  out  of  appropriations  made  for 

CHESTEB  A.  ABTHUB.  that  purpose  but  out  of  various  funds  and  bal- 

«oif,  2>M«m&«r  4, 1883.  ances  of  appropriations  lapsed  in  the  Treasury 

rffcc  Bcfmik — One  of  the  most  impor-  in  one  shape  or  another,  which  are  not  by  law 

ects  brought  up  for  consideration  dur-  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  these  employes, 

lession  was  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  I  was  amazed.    I  had  never  before  heard  that 

service,  which  bad  fallen  by  the  way  such  a  state  of  affairs  existed.    I  did  not  be- 

reviooa  session.    It  was  reported  in  lieve  it  was  possible  imtil  my  honorable  col- 
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lengne  rose  in  his  place  and  admitted  the  gen-  higher  grades  of  clerkshipe  to  lapse  when 

eral  truth  of  the  statement  and  defended  the  ^"^j  ^^"^  ^^  dividiog  up  the  amount  am< 

4.^  -.   «-  iv«:««  •v^^^o««.,r  4*^-  ♦!.«,  *>«^r.^.  «,i  usuaUv  women,  at  lower  salanee.  •  In  the 

system  as  being  necessary  for  the  proper  ad-  ^^i^  ^^k  at  $1,800  a  year,  for  instance,  th 

mmistration  of  the  Treasury  Department.  may  be  employed  at  $600.    Often  the  sei 

**  Mr.  President,  we  see   in  this  statement  man  are  required  in  its  higher  grade,  while 

whence  comes  that  immense  body  of  public  ^^  ^^  ^^t  needed  at  all ;  but  as  the  xm 

officials,  inspectors    detectiv^   deputies,   ex-  ^o^«^P'ffi^1.t"^t^"^o^e*drnTh 

ammers,  from   the  Treasury  Department  who  gaid  to  bo  *  on  the  lapse.'    Out  of  this  gre^ 

have  for  years  past  been  sent  over  the  States  ticc  known  in  departmental  language  as  ^  a 

for  the  purpose  of  managing  presidential  con-  the  lapse.' 

ventions  and  securing  presidential  elections  at        "  ^  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  pressure 

♦i.«  .r.„Ki;^  «-.,.«««A  more  people  are  appomted  on  this  roll  thai 

the  public  expense.  ,     \    ^  riesthW^^psingwflfwarrant^inthehopetl 

**  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  made  be-  more  will  lapse  before  the  end  of  the  fi» 

fore  the  committee  which  reported  this  bilJ,  provide  firnds  for  their  payment    But  tlie 

showing  that  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  ™08t  always  run  short  before  tlie  end  of  thi 

Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  where  ^^^^rS^iJi'^^^^^^ 

more   than   mne  hundred  persons  were  em-  place  for  them,    fn  some  instances;  in  fom 

ployed,  men  and   women,  five   hundred   and  Ltrations,  the  employes  on  the  regular  roll 

more  of  them  were  entirely  useless,  and  were  pclled,  under  teiTor  of  dismissal,  to  ask  fo 

discharged  without  in  any  degree  affecting  the  ahscnce,  without  pay,  for  a  sufficient  tim< 

efficiency  of  the  bureuu     I  do  not  intend  to  S?ceti^"X"l^r?l  W.^^^ ^ 

misstate  any  fact  to-day  if  1  can  avoid  it,  and  feature  is  that  these  *  lapse '  employds  beinj 

therefore  I  read  from  the  testimony  taken  be-  ed  without  regard  to  tlie  necessities  of  the 

fore  the  committee.    Every  gentleman  can  find  *hort  periods  and  usually  without  regard  to  t 

it  if  he  has  not  it  already  on  his  table.     The  Acatioas,  are  of  littie  service,  while  their  cd 

statement  to  which  I  ref/r  I  read  from  page  LT^'r^L^tS!  ^'r^^ ""  '"^  ^'  " 
121  of  report  of  committee  No.  576  :  *»ln  one  case  thirty-five  persons  were  p 

"  The  extravagance  of  the  present  system  was  well  *  hip»e  ftind'  of  the  Treasurer's  office  for 

shown  in  the  examination  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  nt  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  to  sop  up  so 

and  Printing  by  a  committee  of  which  I  was  chair-  which  was  m  danger  of  bemg  sav^  and  n 

man.    Of  a  force  of  958  persons,  539,  with  annual  sal-  ^he  Treasury, 
nries  amounting  to  $890,000,  were  found  to  be  super-         **  Says  this  gentleman  further : 
fluous  and  were  discharged.    The  committee  reported        u  j  h„^e  no  doubt  that  under  a  rigid  app 

that  for  vears  the  lorce  m  some  branchy  ha^  been  ^^^^  proposed  system  the  work  of™e  ¥Z 

twice  and  even  three  times  as  mat  m  the  work  ro-  part^ent  could  be  performed  with  two  t 

quired.     In  one  division  a  sort  of  platform  had  been  P^^e^  ^^  ^^^^  noVemployed,  and  that  h 

biult  underneath  the  iron  roof,  about  seven  feet  above  „*T^*;«.o*« /T^-rkZ-l^-^^*^   "^     ' 

the  fioor,  to  accommodate  the  surplus  oountom.    It  ^^\^^^^^  <>f  ^^^  savmg. 
appeared  that  the  yoom  was  of  ample  sixe  without  this  Mr.  President,  a  Senator  who  is  u 

contrivance  for  all  the  persons  really  needed.    In  an-  ent  in  the  chamber  and  who  will  i 

other  divL^ion  were  found  twenty  messengers  dwng  the  statement  when  I  make  it,  thoug 

work  which  it  was  found  could  be  done  by  one.    The  ^ot  indicate  his  name,  told  me  that  tl 

committee  reported  that  the  system  of  patronage  was  "      *"^iv/»t/*?  umo    c»mi«,  vv*«  ***v  v^a^i  m 

chiefly  responsible  for  the  extravagance  and  hregu-  ^^^^y  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 

larities  which  had  marked  the  administration  of  the  ment  said  to  him,  perhaps  to  the  Comi 

bureau,  and  declared  that  it  had  cost  the  people  mil-  Appropriations,  at  the  last  session,  tl 

l?"^  o,y<>^la"  ^*?*^«™°uVO*'®  »«^i<»/l<>'V«-  were  seventeen  clerks  in  his  depart 

Under  this  system  the  office  had  been  made  to  sub-  „,l^^  l«  ^^„^A  h^a  ««  «,«^i^„«™* 

servo  the  puiT>o8o  of  an  almshouse  or  asylum.  ^hom  he  could  find  no  employment ; 

•*  In  consequence  of  this  report  the  annual  appropria-  did  need  one  competent  clerk  of  a  high 

tion  for  the  Printing  Bureau  was  reduced  from  |800,-  and  if  the  appropriation  were  made 

000  to  $200,000,  andoutof  tiie  first  year's  savings  was  one  clerk,  at  the  proper  amount,  accc 

bmlt  the  fine  buildmg  now  occupiea  by  that  bureau.  ^^^  gradations  of  the  service,  and  the  a] 

**  And  again,  on  page  126,  this  same  gentle-  tion  for  the  seventeen  were  left  out,  I 

mau  says  :  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  hi 

"  My  observation  teachesme  thatthere  is  more  press-  ment,  leave  those  seventeen  clerks  off 

ure  and  importunity  for  these  places  [that  is,  the  but  if  the  appropriation  should  be  n 

$900  clerkships],  and  that  more  time  is  consumed  personal,  social,  and  political  pressur 

by  heads  of  departments,  and  these  haying  the  ap-  ^^  ^h^  ^^  ^^^^^  f    obliged  to  em 

pomting  power,  in  hstcning  to  applications  for  that  e*^""  •^"**»'  "^  nrvwii*  u^  v*#  i^^^  i^  %=iii 

grade  than  for  all  the  otiier  places  in  the  departments  V^J  them,  though  he  could  find  no 

combined ;  and  that  when  it  is  discretionarv  with  a  ment  for  them. 

department  to  appoint  a  man  or  a  woman,  tne  choice         "  Need  I  prove,  Mr.  President,  that 

18  usually  exercised  in  favor  of  thewomaii.    I  know  i^.j^^.^  to  all  men,  that  a  systematic 

s  recent  case  in  the  Treasury  Depnrtment  where  a  va-  v       v         v         i  *         «  *i.^  ^i  -i 

cancv  oc-curred  which  the  head  of  the  bureau  deemed  ^»»  ^®^^  brouglit  upon  the  clerits  u 

it  important  to  fill  with  a  man.    It  was  a  position  partments  of  the  Government  this  ye 

where  a  man's  services  were  almost  indispensable :  tort  from  them  a  portion  of  the  salai 

but  the  importunity  was  so  great  that  he  was  com-  paid  to  them  under  a  system  which  tl 

peUed  to  accept  a  woman,  alUiough  her  services  were  ^^^i.   himself  sronta  as  beinir  voliint 

not  required.    In  consequence  of  this  importunity  Ti  "^^  nimseil  scouis  as   pemg  voiunt 

for  places  for  women  a  Dractioc  has  grown  up  in  the  ^"^^  ^ney  are  led  to  believe  and  fan 

Treasury  Department  of  allowing  the  salves  of  the  believe  that  they  have  bought  and  pai 
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offices  which  they  hold,  and  that  the  good  faith  fall  as  a  parely  Democratic  triamph.    It  was 

of  those  who  take  from  them  a  portion  of  the  achieved  hy  tiie  Democratic  party  with  the 

saUry  is  pledged  to  their  retention  in  their  assistance  of  men  of  all  parties  npon  whom 

positions?  their  love  of  country  sat  heavier  than  their 

^'  I  have  said  hefore  npon  the  floor  of  the  love  of  party.    It  was  a  protest  made  by  an 

8enate  that  this  whole    system    demoralizes  awakened  people,  who  were  indignant  at  the 

everybody  who  is  engaged  in  it.    It  demoralizes  wrongs  which  had  been  practiced  upon  them. 

the  clerks  who  are  appointed.    That  is  inevi-  It  was  a  tentative  stretching  out  of  that  same 

table.    It  demoralizes  those  who  make  tbe  ap-  people  to  find  instrumentalities  by  which  those 

pointment.    That  also  is  inevitable.     And  it  wrongs  oonld  be  righted. 

demoralizes  Senators  and  Representatives,  who,  **  The  people  demanded  economy,  and  the 

by  the  exercise  of  their  power  as  Senators  and  Republican    party  gave  them    extravagance. 

Representatives,  exert  pressure  upon  the  ap-  The  people  demanded  a  reduction  of  taxation, 

i     pointing  power.  and  the  Republican  party  gave  them  an  in- 

r        ''I  am  disposed  to  speak  with  due  modera-  crease  of  expenditure.    The  people  demanded 

I     tion  and  with  respect  for  every  gentleman  who  purity  of  administration,  and  the  Republican 

[     sits  in  this  chamber.    I  certainly  desire,  in  a  party  reveled  in  profligacy ;  and  when  the  Re- 

l    statement  like  this,  not  to  make  personal  re-  publican  party  came  to  put  themselves  on  trial 

['    flections  npon  anybody ;  but  I  say  that  this  before  that  same  people,  the  people  gave  them 

Bjstem,  permeating  the  whole  civil  service  of  a  day  of  calamity. 

the  country,  demoralizes  everybody  connected  *^  I  beg  that  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
rith  it,  the  clerks,  the  appointing  power,  and  chamber  may  remember,  I  desire  that  our  party 
those  who,  by  their  official  position  and  their  associates  throughout  the  country  sbaU  remem- 
relations  to  the  executive  administration  of  the  her,  that  the  people  will  continue  to  us  their 
Government,  have  tbe  influence  necessary  to  confidence  ana  increase  it,  that  they  will  con- 
pat  these  clerks  in  office.  tinue  to  us  power  and  increase  it,  just  in  the 
**  Mr.  President^  how  can  yon  expect  purity,  proportion  that  we  honestly  and  fairly  and 
economy,  efficiency  to  be  found  anywhere  in  promptly  answer  to  the  demands  which  the 
the  service  of  the  Government  if  the  report  people  have  made,  and  which  were  thus  re- 
made by  this  committee  to  the  Senate  has  even  sponded  to  by  the  Republican  party.  They 
the  semblance  of  truth  ?  If  the  civil  service  asked  revenue  reform,  and  they  received  none. 
of  the  country  is  to  be  filled  up  with  super-  They  asked  civil-service  reform,  and  they  ob- 
flaoas  persons,  if  salaries  are  to  be  increased  tained  none.  They  asked  that  the  civil  ser- 
(Q  order  that  assessments  may  be  paid,  if  mem-  vice  of  this  Government  should  not,  either  as 
bers  of  Congress  having  friends  or  partisan  to  its  men  or  its  expenditures,  be  made  the 
supporters  are  to  be  able  to  make  places  for  basis  upon  which  political  contests  were  to  be 
them  in  public  employment,  how  can  you  ex-  carried  on,  and  they  received  for  answer  that 
pect  Senators  and  Representatives  to  be  eco-  that  was  an  old  fashion  and  a  good  method  of 
Bomical  and  careful  in  the  administration  of  political  warfare.  I  beg  gentlemen  upon  this 
the  public  money  ?  side  of  the  chamber  to  remember  that,  if  they 
^*  Mr.  President,  it  was  these  methods  of  ad-  desire  to  escape  the  fate  which  now  seems  to 
ministration,  it  was  these  acts  of  the  Repub-  beimpendingupon  their  adversaries,  they  must 
lican  party,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  avoid  the  example  which  those  adversaries  have 
Democratic  party,  and  other  men  who  prized  set  them, 

their  country  higher  than  they  did  their  party,  "  Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  have  the 

to  elect  in  Ohio  a  Democratic  ticket  by  eight-  honor  to  advocate  to-day,  and  which  is  re- 

dRA  to  twenty  thousand  majority,  and  elect  ported  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  is  the 

sixteen  ont  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  commencement,  in  my  humble  judgment,  of 

Confess  assigned  to  that  State.  an  attempt  to  answer  to  one  of  the  demands 

^  tinder  the  impulse  of  this  election  in  Ohio,  which  the  peofile  have  authoritatively  made, 

upon  these  facts  and  influences  which  I  have  I  speak  advisedly.    It  is  the  commencement  of 

stated  as  being  of  great  importance  there,  it  an  attempt  to  organize  a  system  which  shall 

became  possible  for  the  Democratic  party  and  respond  to  one  of  the  demands  which  the  peo- 

its  allies,  whom  I  have  described,  to  elect  a  pie  have  made. 

Democratic  Governor  in  New  York,  in  Massa-  **  I  suppose  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter 

ehinetts,  in  Kansas,  in  Michigan,  and  various  of  this  bill  will  not  pretend  that  it  is  perfect, 

other  States  in  which  there  has  been  none  but  I  suppose  he  will  not  pretend  that  npon  the 

I  Republican  Governor  for  many  years  past,  adoption  of  this  bill  a  system  will  immediately 

The  same  influences  enable  us,  having  acces-  spring  into  life  which  will  perfect  and  purify 

sons  to  onr  ranks  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  the  civil  service  of  the  Government.    But  it  is 

tad  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  to  have  at  the  the  commencement  of  an  attempt  to  lay  the 

beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  an  foundations  of  a  system  which,  if  it  shall  an- 

i|^?regate  of  perhaps  sixty  or  more  Democratic  swer  in  any  reasonable  degree  the  expectation 

Qujority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  of  those  who  by  experience  and  faithful  study 

"I  bwBg  the  Democratic  party  throughout  have  framed  it,  it  will  in  the  end  correct  the 

tbe  ooontry  not  to  mistake  this  result  of  last  abuses  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  have 
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been  delineated  by  no  enemy  of  the  Repnbli-  their  own  partisan  friends,  and  those  partisan 
can  party  or  of  the  Administration  in  the  re-  friends  have  in  their  torn  decided  the  question 
port  which  I  have  read  to  the  Senate.  of  fitness  in  favor  of  their  partisan  friends. 

**  The  bill  has  for  its  foundation  the  simple  The  Administration  has  need  of  the  support  of 

and  single  idea  that  tlie  offices  of  the  Govern-  members  of  Congress  in  carrying  on  its  work, 

ment  are  trusts  for  the  people ;  that  the  per-  It  therefore  remits  to  members  of  Congress  of 

formance  of  the  duties  of  those  offices  is  to  be  its  own  party  the  questions  of  appointment  to 

in  the  interest  of  the  people ;  that  there  is  no  office  in  the  various  districts.     These  gentle- 

excose  for  the  being  of  one  office  or  the  paying  men,  in  the  course  of  their  political  life,  nato- 

of  one  salary  except  that  it  is  in  the  highest  ralJy  (I  do  not  find  fault  with  them  for  it)  find 

practicable  degree  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  themselves  under  strain  and  pressure  to  secore 

the  people;  that  every  superfluous  office-holder  a  nomination  or  a  renomination  or  election, 

should   be   cut  off ;   that  every  incompetent  and  they  use  the  places  to  reward  those  whose 

office-holder  should  be  dismissed;   that  the  friends  and  famiUes  and  connections  and  aids 

employment  of  two  where  one  will  suffice  is  and  deputies  will  serve  their  purpose, 
robbery ;  that  salaries  so  large  that  they  can        **  I  put  it  to  gentlemen,  particularly  to  my 

submit  to  the  extortion,  the  forced  payment,  friends  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  because 

of  2  or  10  per  cent  are  excessive  and  ought  you  have  not  the  opportunity  to  exercise  this 

to  be  diminished.   I  am  not  speaking  of  purely  patronage   as   much   as  our  friends   on  the 

voluntary  contributions.  other   side,  whether  or  not  the  element  of 

**  If  it  be  true  that  offices  are  trusts  for  the  fitness  enters  largely  into  the  questions  of  ap- 

people,  then  it  is  also  true  that  the  offices  pointment   in   your   respective    districts  and 

should  be  filled  by  those  who  can  perform  and  States.    It  can  not  be.    The  necessities  of  the 

discharge  the  duties  in  the  best  possible  way.  case  prevent  it.    The  pressure  upon  men  who 

Fidelity,  capacity,  honesty,  were  the  tests  es-  want  to  be  elected  prevents  it.    The  demands 

tablished  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  assumed  that  are  made  by  partisan  friends  and  those 

the  reins  of  government  in  1801.   He  said  then,  who  have  been  influential  and  potent  in  secor- 

and  said  truly,  that  these  elements  in  the  pub-  ing  personid  triumph  to  gentlemen  who  maj 

lie  offices  of  the  Government  were  necessary  happen  to  be  in  such  relation  to  the  appointing 

to  an  honest  civil  service,  and  that  an  honest  power  that  they  have  the  influence  to  secure 

civil  service  was  essential  to  the  purity  and  appointment  prevents  it.    The  result  is,  as  1 

efficiency  of  administration,  necessary  to  the  have  stated,  that  instead  of  making  fitness, 

preservation  of  republican  institutions.  capacity,  honesty,  fidelity,  the  only  or  the  »-  ! 

**  Mr.  Jefiferson  was  right.    Th6  experience  sential  qualifications  for  office,  personal  fidel- 

of  eighty  years  has  shown  it.    The  man  best  ity  and  partisan  activity  alone  control 
fitted  should  be  the  man  placed  in  office,  es-        **  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  had  occasion 

pecially  if  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  more  than  ever  before  to  make  some  investiga* 

servants  of  the  people.     It  is  as  true  as  truth  tion  upon  this  subject,  and  I  found  to  my  sur- 

can  be  that  fidelity,  capacity,  honesty,  are  es-  prise  the  extent  to  which  the  demoralization 

sential  elements  of  fitness,  and  that  the  man  of  the  service  had  gone.   I  saw  the  civil  service 

who  is  most  capable  and  most  faithful  and  debauched  and  demoralized.    I  saw  offices  dis- 

most  honest  is  the  man  who  is  the  most  fit,  tribnted  to  incompetent  and  unworthy  men  as 

and  he  should  be  appointed  to  office.  a  reward  for  the  lowest  of  dirty  partisan  work. 

"  These  are  truths  that  in  their  statement  I  saw  many  men  employed  to  do  the  work  of 

will  be  denied  by  none,  and  yet  the  best  means  one  man.  I  saw  the  money  of  the  people  Bba^)^ 

of  ascertaining  that  fitness  has  been  a  vexed  fully  wasted  to  keep  up  electioneering  funds 

question  with  every  administration   of   this  by  political  assessments  on  salaries.    I  saw  the 

Government  and  with  every  man  who  has  whole  body  of  the  public  officers  paid  by  the 

been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  its  people  organized  into  a  compact,  disciplined 

execution.    We  know  what  is  the  result.   Pass  corps  of  electioneerers  obeying  a  master  as  if 

examinations  have  been  tried ;  professions  have  they  were  eating  the  bread  of  his  dependence 

been  tried ;  honest  endeavors  have  been  tried ;  and  rendering  him  personal  service, 
a  disposition  to  live  faithfully  up  to  these  re-        *'  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that 

quirements  has  been  tried ;  and  yet  we  know,  the  existing  system  which,  for  want  of  a  better 

and  the  experience  of  to-day  shows  it,  that  they  name,  I  call  the  ^  spoils  system,'  must  be  killed, 

have  all  made  a  most  lamentable  failure.  We  do  or  it  will  kill  the  republic.    I  believe  that  it  is 

know  that  now  so  grent  has  been  the  increase  of  impossible  to  maintain  free  institutions  in  the 

the  powers  of  this  Government  and  the  number  country  upon  any  basis  of  that  botU    I  am  no 

of  officers  under  it  that  no  President,  no  Cab-  prophet  of  evil,  I  am  not  a  pessimist  in  anf 

inet,  no  heads  of  bureaus,  can  by  possibility  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  the 

know  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  foi  the  subordi-  present  system  goes  on  until  60,000,000  people 

nate  offices  of  the  Government.   The  ref>ulthas  shall  have  grown  into  100,000,000,  and  140,000 

been,  and  under  the  existing  system  it  must  officers  shall  have  grown  into  800,000,  with 

always  be,  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  their  compensation  in  proportion,  and  all  shall 

and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi-  depend  upon  the  accession  of  one  party  or 

bility  have  remitted  the  question  of  fitness  to  the  other  to  the  presidency  and  to  the  execa* 
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ons,  the  presidenoy  of  the  oountry,  ^^The  bill  does  not  toaoh  the  qaestion  of 

last  in  name  so  long,  will  be  pat  up  tenure  of  office  or  of  removal  from  office.    I 

the  highest  bidder,  even  as  in  Rome  see  it  stated  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  it 

al  crown  was  put  up  to  those  who  provides  for  a  seven  years^  tenure  of  office, 

t  the  largest  fond.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  bill.    I  see  it 

i^nllemen  to  believe  that  whatever  I  stated  that  it  provides  against  removals  from 

laid  as  to  the  relations  of  parties  I  do  office.    There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  bill. 

loh  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  fix 

te  in  any  mere  partisan  spirit.   It  was  the  tenure  of  office,  whether  or  not  it  would 

thought  I  saw  this  danger,  because  I  be  advisable  to  limit  removals,  are  questions 

fciat  it  was  imminent,  because  I  be-  about  which  men  will  differ ;  but  the  bill  as  it 

1  as  I  do  now  that  it  is  destructive  is  and  as  we  invoke  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 

»nism  and  will  end  in  the  downfall  ate  upon  it  contains  no  provisions  either  as  to 

3an  government,  that  I  felt  it  my  tenure  of  office  or  removals  from  office.    It 

avote  whatever  ability  I  had  to  the  leaves  those  questions  exactly  where  the  law 

ion  of  this  subject.     It  was   that  now  finds  them.    It  concerns  itself  only  with 

deed  me  a  year  or  two  ago  to  intro-  admission  to  the  public  service ;   it  concerns 

which  after  the  best  reflection,  the  itself  only  with  discovering  in  certain  proper 

,  the  best  assistance  that  I  could  get  ways  or  in  certain  ways — gentlemen  may  differ 

odnce  in  the  Senate,  and  which,  in  as  to  whether  they  are  proper  or  not — the  fit- 

ee  modified,  has  come  back  from  the  ness  of  the  persous  who  shall  be  appointed.    It 

3  on  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  is  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 

ng  before  this  body.  sible  for  the  head  of  a  department  or  a  large 

■evident,  it  is  because  I  believe  the  office  personally  to  know  all  the  applicants,  and 

tern '  to  be  a  great  crime,  because  I  therefore  it  provides  a  method  by  which,  when 

to  be  fraught  with  danger,  because  a  vacancy  occurs  by  death,  by  resignation,  by 

bat  the  highest  duty  of  patriotism  is  the  unlimited   power  of  removal,  a  suitable 

.  the  crime  and  to  avoid  the  danger,  person  may  be  designated  to  fill  the  vacancy, 

xiate  this  or  a  better  bill  if  it  can  be  It  says  in  effect  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs 

the  improvement  of  the  civil  service,  io  the  civil  service  of  the  lowest  grade,  every- 

old,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  far  body  who  desires  entrance  shall  have  the  right 

way,  if  I  am  not  exactly  accurate,  to  apply.    Everybody,  humble,  poor,  without 

imber  of  such  offices  does  not  exceed  patronage,  without  influence,  whatever  may  be 

lerhaps  thirty-five,  and  that  the  nnm-  his  condition  in  life,  shall  have  the  right  to  go 

■sons  who  are  employed  in  them,  to-  before  the  parties  charged  with  an  examination 

th  those  in  the  departments  berey  of  his  fitness  and  there  be  subjected  to  the  test 

rceed  10,000.  of  open,  regulated,  fair,  impartial  examination, 

that  this  was  a  tentative  effort;  that  *^Now,  Mr.  President,  recurring  to  what  I 

inded  to  be  an  experiment,  and  it  is  have  said  as  to  the  scope  of  this  bill,  to  the 

is  tentative,  because  it  is  intended  officers  who  are  embraced  in  it,  to  the  avoid- 

experiment,  that    the    committee  anoe  of  the  question  of  removal  and  tenure,  I 

t  advisable  in  its  initial  stages  to  have  only  to  say  that  the  machinery  of  the  bill 

IS  they  have  limited  it,  in  the  bill,  is  that  the  President  shall  call  to  his  aid  the 

>es  not  apply  to  elective  officers  of  very  best  assistance,  with  or  without  the  con- 

r  to  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi-  currence  of  the  Senate^for  that  is  a  matter 

ind  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  about  which  gentlemen  perhaps  would  differ, 

e,  nor  to  the  military,  nor  to  the  and  upon  it  I  have  no  very  fixed  opinion — that 

to  the  judicial  establishment.  It  the  President  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of 
nply  now  to  those  officiads  who  are  the  best  advice  which  he  can  obtain,  form  a 
in  the  departments  here  and  in  the  plan,  a  scheme  of  examination  free  for  all,  open 
;es  of  the  Government  elsewhere,  to  all,  which  shall  secure  the  very  best  talent 
ise  as  an  experiment  it  was  thought  and  the  very  best  capacity  attainable  for  tbe 
e  scope  enough  to  test  its  value  and  civil  offices  of  the  Government.  The  method 
gh'to  employ  all  those  who  are  en-  adopted  in  the  bill  is  by  competitive  examina- 
utting  it  in  operation  until  its  merits  tion.  That  method  has  been  imperfectly  tried 
drly  tried  and  it  shall  commend  it-  throughout  the  country.  I  have  here  the  state- 
to  the  approval  or  the  condemna-  ment  of  the  Postmaster  of  New  York  who  has 
I  American  people.  given  much  attention  and  has  had  great  expe- 
was  another  reason.  The  heads  of  rience  in  this  matter.  I  have  here  his  state- 
l  bureaus,  where  the  number  of  em-  ment  that  the  business  of  his  office  increased 

small,  can   themselves   personally  150  percent,  within  a  certain  number  of  years, 

tie  fitness  of  persons  who  are  appli-  and  the  expenses  increased  only  2  per  cent. 

appointment,  knowing  as  they  do  **Says  Mr.  Pearson,  *To  be  specific,  while 

less  in   their  narrow  communities  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  matter  has  been 

cedents,  their  habits,  and  their  modes  from  150  to  800  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  cost 

has  only  been  about  2  per  cent.^ 
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"  Mr.  Graves,  whose  testimoDy  I  read  before,  is  universal  that  when  a  member  of  Co 

has  stated  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  which  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  cadet  to  West 

were  made  by  Gen.  Grant  during  the  period  or  to  the  Naval  Academy  he  asks  his  coj 

that  he  was  allowed  any  funds  for  the  purpose  ents  to  compete  for  it.    Formerly  it  was 

of  patting  this  scheme  into  operation,  that  the  done ;  it  was  looked  on  as  the  mere  pen 

expenses  of  the  departments  here  can  be  re-  of  a  member  of  Congress.    I  appointed 

duced  at  least  one  third.  tleman  to  West  Point  who  graduated 

*^  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  system  of  ex-  head  of  his  class,  and  now  is  an  active  an 

amination  proposes  to  present  only  a  scholastic  orons  spirit  of  the  Military  Academy, 

test;  that  it  proposes  only  to  give  advantage  pointed  him  simply  upon  my  own  pe 

to  those  who  are  college  bred,  and  have  had  examination  and  knowledge.    It  would  i 

the  advantage  in  early  life  of  superior  educa-  done  now ;  it  could  not  be  done  now ;  th 

tion.    The  committee  investigated  that  subject  lie  sentiment  is  against  it.    The  public 

to  some  extent,  and  I  have  here  the  result  in  ment  of  the  district  that  I  then  reprei 

the  city  of  New  York.    Says  Mr.  Burt:  would  not  permit  it;  but  open  comp< 

"  Taking:  seven  hundred  and  thirty- one  pereons  ex-  examinations  are  demanded,   and   ever 

amined,  60  per  cent,  of  the  appointees  selected  from  having  the  requisite  qualifications  of  ag 

them    bad    been   educated  simply  in  the  common  health  and  vigor  can  compete  for  the  ap 

schools  of  the  country  j  331  per  cent,  had  received  menf  or  v. 

what  they  call  academic  or  nigh-school  education ;  ,.  Jl^,  .         i     ^v  i.        ^        ^    at_     t 

and  6i  per  cent,  a  collegiate  education.    In  all  the  ,      Why  not  apply  that  system  to  the  I 

statistics  in  regard  to  common-school  education  there  tive  Departments  of  this  Government  ? 

is  one  little  weakness  resulting  from  the  fact  that  wo  earthly  reason  can  there  be  why  when  y< 

have  to  throw  m  that  class  men  who  have  had  hardly  3^^^  ^o  appoint  the  best  and  fittest  man  f 

any  education,  men  who  will  say,  *I  went  to  school  ^1^^^  4.1.5*  :«  ^^^^^*.  v^  «i.^«ij  «^a      v    . 

untU  I  was  eleven  years  old,»  or  ^  went  to  school  in  P^ff  ®  ^^^^  ^^  vacant  he  should  not  subjecl 

the  winter,'  or  something  of  that  kind.    Wo  have  to  8©lf  to  the  competition  of  other  peopl 

throw  them  in  that  class,  and  it  rather  reduces  the  desire  to  have  that  place  ?   Of  course,  as 

average  standing  in  that  category.    As  to  the  matter  before,  this  all  goes  upon  the  basis  that 

Sn^^VZlJf  w^J^^'I^llfo /^^^^^         n^fwijjfv"  ^hall  be  reasonable  examination  and  reasc 
tion.     inere  nave  been  some  young  men  01  twenty-  ...       „ 

one  and  twenty-two  who  have  come  in,  but  the  avcr^  competition. 

age  has  been  above  thirty,  and  it  is  astonishing  tliat        Mr.  Hawley^of  Connecticut,  followed  : 

it  is  the  men  above  thirty  who  make  the  best  time  on  same  strain.     He  said :  "  This  is  '  a  bill  t 

examination,  who  show  a  facUity  to  get  through  work  ^late   and  improve  the  civil   service  0 

^^^   ^'  United  States.*    It  is  not  a  new  subject, 

**  He  goes  on  to  say :  the  bill  itself,  in  its  essential  particulars 

"  Yet  about  two  thirds  of  the  appointees  had  a  com-  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  public.     Someth 

mon-school  education ;  had  not  even  an  academic  ed-  to   be  done  upon   this  subject.     Beyoi 

ucation.  manner  of  question  there  is  something 

*^  Of  course  these    examinations    must  be  done.    The  experience  of  this  country 

proper ;  of  course    they  must    be  regulated  the  evils  of  the  existing  system,  the  expei 

upon  common- sense  principles ;  of  course  they  of  other  countries  in  the  trial  of  improve* 

must  be  conducted  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  tems  and  aside  from  any  evils  that  exist  a 

men  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  particular  of-  us,  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  coi 

tices.      You  have  tests  everywhere.    To-day  render  the  continuance  of  the  present  s; 

the  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  test  of  utterly  impossible.   All  these  things  coml 

examination  in  the  various  departments  here  with  a  stronger  and  stronger  manifeetati 

in  Washington.    They  are  pass  examinations ;  public  sentiment  from  year  to  year,  shovv 

they  are  imperfect ;  they  are  insufiScient ;  they  said,  that  something  is  to  be  done, 
are  not  thorough.    Mr.  Graves  himself  says        **  When  our  country  began  with  what  1 

that  the  only  examination  in  his  case  was  that  call  the  present  system,  which  is  a  lack  0 

the  superior  in  the  department  looked  over  tem,  there  were  350,000  square  miles  of 

his  shoulder  while  he  was  writing  and  said,  tory;  there  are  now  4,000,000  square  1 

*  I  think  you  will  pass.'    That  was  when  he  There  were  8,000,000  of  people ;  there  ar< 
entered  the  service  twenty-odd  years  ago.  66,000,000  of  people,  or  will  be  by  next 

*'lf  you  have  examinations,  why  not  have  and  there  has  been  an  addition  of  26  S 

competitive  examinations?    If  you  have  pri-  In  1801  there  were  906  post-offices;  tliej 

vute  pass  examinations,  why  not  have  open  ex-  now  44,848.     There  were  69  custom-ho 

aminations  ?    If  examinations  are  to  be  made  there  are  now  136.    The  revenues  wer 

in  the  departments  by  subordinates  of  the  de-  than  $3,000,000 ;  now  they  are  $400, 00< 

partments,  why  not  have  them  made  by  re-  Our  ministers  to  foreign  countries  were  4 : 

sponsible  examiners  amenable  to  the  authority  are  now  33.     Our  consuls  were  63 ;  th< 

of  the  President  under  a  system  devised  by  the  now  728.    A  thousand  men  then  adminii 

best  intelligence  that  can  be  supplied  ?  the  Government ;  it  now  requires  more 

*  "I  hear  the  system  of  competitive  exaraina-  100,000. 

tion  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  something  extraor-        **In  many  offices,  I  might  say  in  ever 

dinary.     Within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  G< 

gotten  to  be  a  custom  that  I  might  almost  say  m^t,  the  chief  might,  originally,  well  1 
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quired  to  have  personal  acqaaintanoe  with  the  and  a  scurrying  among  all  the  terrified  flock  to 

character,  the  mental  abilities,  the  fitness  in  strengthen  themselves  in  position ;  not  by  the 

general  of  his  appointees.    To  require  or  ex-  good  record  they  may  have  or  the  good  char- 

{>ect  any  snch  knowledge  now  is  qoite  ridicu-  acter  they  may  have  maintained,  but  by  the 
ous  indeed,  with  a  Treasury  Department  alone  recommendations  of  political  friends.  By  this 
that  has  more  than  3,000  employes,  and  single  system  the  ineflScient  are  kept  in  longer  than 
sabordinate  offices  outside  of  Washington  that  they  would  be  otherwise.  These  are  facts  so 
have  nearly  twice  as  many  employes  as  the  well  known  that  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  re- 
whole  Government  had  ninety  years  ago.  peating  them. 

*^The  doctrine  of  old  was  a  better  doctriiie  *^The  man  who  is  less  efiScient  than  his  fel- 

than  that  we  have  lately  practiced.     It  taught  lows,  conscious  that  he  has  less  of  character  or 

thai  the  power  and  duty  of  making  removals  of  ability,  or  of  both,  than  they,  is  the  man 

vere  vested  in  the  President  alone.    It  may  be  who  is  almost  certain  to  have  the  largest  pile 

the  theory  now,  but  it  is  not  wholly  acknowl-  of  papers  in  support  of  his  position.    And 

edged  to  be  such  by  the  Tenure-of-Oiiice  Act,  thereby  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 

and  in  practice  it  is  certainly  not  the  law.  move  him.    More  persons  are  needed  for  the 

Fidelity  and  efficiency  were  the  measures  of  same  labor  than  there  would  be  under  some 

tenare,  as  capacity  and  character  were  the  ideal  system,  I  do  not  say  what.     We  can 

tests  for  appointment.  imagine  that  if  they  were  appointed  purely  for 

''Here  are  some  figures  which  have  been  efficiency  and  character  and  maintained  for 

made  familiar  during  the  discussion  of  this  that,  fewer  persons — I  do  not  pretend  to  say 

question.     Washington  made  only  nine  remov-  how  many,  because  no  man  knows;  the  esti- 

als,  and  all  for  cause ;  John  Adams  only  nine,  mates  are  quite  at  random ;  some  say  a  quarter 

and  none,  it  would  seem,  by  reason  of  political  less,  some  say  a  half — would  do  the  work 

caaae ;  Jefferson  only  thirty-nine,  and  none  of  equally  well. 

them,   as  he  declared,  for  political  reasons;  ** Moreover,  there  is  unnecessary  expense. 

Madison  only  five ;  Monroe  only  nine ;  John  The  salaries  must  be  kept  higher  in  accordance 

Qaincy  Adams  only  two,  and  all  for  cause,  with  obvious  laws  of  economy,  because  people 

In  general,  the  Government  was  very  honestly  will  not  enter  into  an  uncertain  service  for  the 

and  admirably  administered.  price  they  would  be  willing  to  take  if  they 

^^  There  has  been  a  constant  and  a  steady  were  guaranteed  long  continuance,  or  life  ser- 
growth  of  the  idea  that  offices  might  be  used  vice.  A  young  man  who  comes  here  for  one, 
to  strengthen  candidates  and  to  reward  active  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  is  very  hungry 
workers.  The  doctrine  that  *to  the  victors  indeed  to  get  his  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hun- 
belong  the  spoils'  became  (though  it  always  dred  dollars  a  year.  If  he  had  any  guarantee 
provoked  a  smile)  the  practical  rule  of  the  of  long  service,  or  of  service  during  good  be- 
coontry.  The  evils  of  the  existing  system  can  havior  (and  absolutely  no  minute  longer  than 
Dot  be  denied  by  any  man,  whatever  his  posi-  that),  there  would  be  in  abundance  young  men 
tioD,  with  regard  to  any  of  the  pending  meas-  of  capacity  willing  to  come  here  and  begin  at 
ores  for  civil-service  reform.  They  are  ob-  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  hundred  dollars  a 
vious,  more  clearly  obvious  to  members  of  year,  trusting  to  a  well-graded  system  for  pro- 
Gongress  than  to  anybody  else.  They  are  motion  to  nine,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  hundred 
obvious  in  the  suffering  and  humiliation  of  the  dollars,  as  they  continued  in  the  service.  Our 
employ^.  The  condition  of  the  majority  of  present  system  is  therefore,  in  that  sense, 
them  is  pitiable.  They  are  under  a  sort  of  wasteful  and  extravagant, 
degradation  that  we  have  no  right  to  impose  *^  There  is  another  matter  upon  which  I  need 
upon  our  friends  and  neighbors  and  fellow-  not  dwell  in  this  audience,  and  that  is  the  tor- 
citizens.  They  are  only  partially  secured  in  ment  of  the  legislative  branch.  Senators  know 
their  positions  by  their  character  and  by  the  this  well.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  know  a  little 
good  work  they  may  do.  How  well  we  know  less  of  it  than  some  of  my  neighbors ;  but 
that  tiiey  do  not  depend  upon  those  things  to  those  who  represent  large  States,  especially  if 
maintain  them  in  place;  that  they  are  con-  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  Washington,  de- 
staatly  coming  to  members  of  Congress  and  serve  our  commiseration  and  should  every 
applying  to  influential  friends  everywhere  to  Sunday,  in  the  old  fashion  of  New  England, 
strengthen  what  they  call  their  influence,'  till  ask  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  Their 
the  word  ^influence'  has  become  a  cant  term,  desks  are  piled  with  letters,  from  scores  upon 
a  slang  tenn  among  them.  ^  Who  is  your  in-  scores,  and  their  constituents  sometimes  stand 
flaence?'  is  the  phrase.  'I  have  none.  My  in  their  corridors  in  the  same  proportions, 
inflaence  is  dead.*  Or,  ^  My  influence  was  in  How  large  a  share  and  how  painful  a  share  of 
Congress  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  is  not  our  troubles  and  anxieties  are  due  to  this  mat- 
in political  life  now,  or  he  has  no  influence  ter  of  office-seeking,  we  all  know  too  well, 
himself  ^ ;  *  I  must  get  some  influence,'  etc.,  We  are  all  under  the  necessity  of  hearing  in- 
etc.  These  are  the  every-day  phrases  among  numerable  applications  for  office,  of  reading 
the  employ^^ ;  and  whenever  a  new  chief  of  and  preparing  papers  that  will  sustain  them,  of 
a  burean  comes  in,  not  to  say  a  now  Cabinet  calling  in  person,  and  perhaps  repeatedly,  to 
officer  or  anew  President,  there  is  a  hurrying  enforce  applications,  of  writing  innumerable 
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letters  in  reference  to  the  matter ;  of  re-en-  sion  that  grows  with  the  years  of  serrioe,  anal- 
forcing  the  support  that  an  employ^  has;  or  ogous  to  what  the  army  caUs  the  *old  fogy 
of  seeking  to  restore  those  who  are  discharged  ration.'  There  are  yarioos  provisions  there 
in  times  of  reduction  or  for  an  alleged  or  a  for  which  our  public  sentiment  is  not  ripe,  I 
real  falling  below  the  standard,  or  discharged,  am  sure. 

perhaps,  to  give  place  to  a  protegS  of  some        ^^  Now,  the  bill  before  us  does  not  attempt 

more  favored  or  more  ardent  politician.  to  reach  the  whole  possible  Held  of  civil-service 

*^  We  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  utterly  des-  reform.    Say  there  are  a  hundred  acres  over 

titate.    The  widow  comes  here  whose  husbaud  which  you  may  imagine  that  it  could  spread, 

has  been  a  long  time  a  clerk  or  public  servant  We  know  we  have  established  it  well  in  one 

somewhere,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympa-  or  two  or  three  of  the  hundred  acres,  and  we 

thize,  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  that  it  would  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  ten  or  fif- 

be  reasonable,  if  she  were  weU  qualified,  that  teen  acres  quite  analogous  in  conditions  in 

she  should  have  a  clerkship.    She  has  a  de-  which  it  can  be  equally  well  established ;  and 

pendent  family ;  she  has,  perhaps,  dependent  these  are  about  the  proportions  of  what  the 

relatives.    You  know  there  are  scattered  about  present  bill  proposes  to  do.    It  makes  no  ex- 

these  departments  many  who  are  the  children  periment;  there  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  here 

of  men  well  known  in  the  public  service  of  the  m  this  bill  that  has  not  been  done,  that  is  not 

United  States,  and  among  whose  honors  it  was  being  done  every  month,  in  the  post-ofiice  and 

that  they  went  out  of  that  service  penniless,  custom-house  at  New  York,  and  to  a  limited 

whose  misfortune  it  was  that  they  left  depend-  extent  in  other  places. 

ent  relatives.    No  man  can  say,  ^  I  will  close  my        *^  The  bill  contains  within  itself  a  power  of 

eyes  and  shut  my  ears  to  these  appeals.'    He  indefinite  extension  according  to  the  judgment 

can  not  do  it.    He  may  put  himself  upon  the  of  the  commissioners  or  the  chief  executive  offi- 

cold  ground  that  *•  it  is  my  duty  to  be  studying  cer.    Now,  do  not  let  us  indulge  in  any  ideal 

public  measures,  to  be  reading  and  thinking  views  on  this  subject — ideal  in  the  direction  of 

about  and  preparing  for  the  great  measures  optimism  or  otherwise.    You  hear  some  of  the 

that  concern  the  whole  country ' ;  but  he  comes  ardent  and  enthusiastic  friends  of  this  measure, 

up  from  his  breakfast-table  and  finds  his  room  just  as  you  will  hear  in  all  cases  of  change  or 

full  of  cases  that  he  must  at  least  bear.  reform,  believing  that  all  the  evils  of  the  civil 

**  Nor  is  this  a  matter  that  embarrasses  one  service  will  vanish  the  moment  you  shall  have 
party  alone.  I  have  known  gentlemen — yes,  I  put  an  iron  framework  of  some  description  upon 
see  one  now  in  the  chamber,  not  a  member  of  the  statute-book.  That  is  not  to  be  so.  There 
my  own  party,  whom  I  have  heard  cry  out  are  to  be  evils^  there  are  to  be  misfortunes, 
against  the  burden,  the  painful  labor  that  there  are  to  be,  if  you  choose,  weaknesses  and 
pained  and  oppressed  him,  and.  in  the  vexation  corruptions,  no  matter  what  system  you  may 
of  the  moment,  declare  that  he  would  leave  adopt.  But  I  protest  a  great  deal  more  vigor- 
this  hall,  and  go  back  to  his  farm  and  his  ously  against  an  extreme  denunciation  of  the 
happy  home.  There  is  something  wrong  about  existing  system  of  the  country.  It  has  become 
all  this.  This  Government  is  not  running  a  the  fashion— and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
great  charitable  establishment ;  and  yet,  if  it  is  it  here — it  has  become  the  fashion,  very  largely 
to  employ  people  in  subordinate  positions,  you  among  a  class  of  men  who  have,  or  claim  for 
will  say  that  equitably  nobody  has  a  better  themselves,  and  may  to  some  extent  be  admitted 
claim  than  a  widow,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  or  to  have,  a  culture  superior  to  the  average — the 
brother  of  some  old-time  public  servant,  whose  literary,  the  dilettante  fashion — ^to  speak  of  the 
family  for  many  years  has  been  accustomed  to  whole  public  service  of  this  country  as  corrupt, 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  knows  what  I  have  read,  and  you  all  have  lately,  and  you 
it  is,  and  can  discharge  the  duties  well ;  or  will  read  frequently,  in  articles  by  these  gentle- 
than  the  dependent  relative  of  some  faithful  men  contributed  to  the  journals  and  the  re- 
soldier,  views,  and  in  their  speeches  and  letters,  con- 

'^  There  must  be  some  relief.    I  said  there  stant  reference  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  this 

will  be.    I  say  there  can  be  one  easily  foimd,  country  and  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  whole 

theoretically.    Every  man  here,  whether  op-  public  service,  to  the  degradation  of  politics, 

posed  to  civil-service  reform,  in  the  ordinary  These  men  will  say,  and  visitors  from  other  na- 

language,  or  in  favor  of  it,  sees  that  he  can  dt-  tions  will  hear  them  and  go  home  and  write, 

vise  some  plan  by  which  these  things  can  be  that  gentlemen  here  can  not  enter  into  political 

very  much  bettered.    Well,  practically  there  affairs,  and  that  if  such  and  such  things  were 

has  been,  in  a  limited  area  in  this  country,  a  different  the  men  of  culture  and  education  and 

vast  improvement,  and  that  area  can  be  ex-  standing  in  the  community,  the  gentlemen  ot 

tended.    I  forbear  to  illustrate  by  the  example  America,  would  go  into  politics.     They  have 

of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  because  many  of  the  no  right  to  this  language.    The  gentleman,  the 

circumstances  there  are  quite  different.    The  true  gentleman,  sir,  if  he  sees  that  his  country 

ancient  history  of  the  civil  service  is  different ;  needs  the  reform  he  alleges,   if  he   believes 

the  relations  of  executive  and  legislative  power  that  its  politics  are  in  the  low,  mean,  and  cor- 

are  different.    They  have  an  avowed  life-term ;  rupt  condition  often  described,  will  charge  into 

they  have  pensions ;  they  have  a  right  of  pen-  the  middle  of  the  fray ;  he  will  put  himself  into 
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p<^tios.    I  have  an  unutterable  contempt  for  and,  if  I  may  say  it,  it  has  as  good  a  civil  seryice 
the  man  who  justifies  his  neglect  of  his  public  as  any  other  country,  or  a  better  one. 
duties  by  talking  about  the  dirty  waters  of  ^^  At  the  same  time  I  am  ardently  in  favor  of 
politics.    If  they  are  dirty,  and  he  thinks  he  this  bill  and  measures  of  this  description,  to  be 
knows  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  if  he  followed  steadily  in  search  of  better  things.    I 
were  controlling  them  they  would  be  better,  said,  do  not  let  us  indulge  an  idea  that  we  can 
then  he  is  a  coward  and  next  door  to  a  moral  make  a  perfect  system  and  eliminate  all  evils 
traitor  if  he  does  not  come  in  with  all  his  soul,  or  possibilities  of  evil.    We  can  lay  out  some 
and  not  simply  sit  on  the  fence  and  scold  the  general  lines  under  which  the  civil  service  shall 
rest  of  OS  who  are  in,  and  who  are  conscious  of  be  administered,  without  attempting  to  fill  up 
as  high  and  honorable  motives,  conscious  of  as  the  minnte  details.    The  more  yon  do  that,  the 
devoted  worship  of  the  Constitution  and  the  more  you  embarrass  the  officers  charged  with 
Uvs  and  the  glory  of  our  country  as  any  man  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  more  you 
in  the  republic.  relieve  them  from  personal  responsibility.    I 
'^  Sir,  this  country  is  not  in  a  ruinons  condi-  would  say  generally:  ^Within  such  and  such 
tion;  it  is  the  most  magnificent  nation  that  ever  lines  you  shall  conduct  it.    We  do  not  tell  you 
lived  under  the  sun.    There  are  fifty-five  mill-  what  yon  shall  do  in  this,  that,  and  the  other 
ions  of  people  here ;  some  of  as  now  here  will  minute  affair,  because  the  duties  and  proprieties 
be  liviag  when  they  shall  number  one  hundred  will  vary  in  each  of  these  cases ;  but  we  hold 
millions   of    people.    The   nation   has    gone  yoa,  the  President,  or  this  Cabinet  officer,  or 
through  the  most  glorious  war  known  in  his-  that  chief  of  a  minor  bureau,  or  the  head  of  a 
tory.    I  am  not  now  speaking  of  it  at  all  in  a  post-office  or  custom-house — we  hold  you  re- 
partisan  way.    If  you  go  to  the  very  essence  of  sponsible  for  the  thorough  administration  of  all 
ttoa  both  sides,  it  was  a  contest  over  the  very  affairs  under  you  under  these  general  rules.' 
foadamental  question  of  society  and  of  govern-  *'*'  Sir,  I  think  perhaps  the  most  perfect  human 
meat.    It  was  a  case  where  forty  millions  of  machine  in  the  world  is  a  regiment  f  ally  organ- 
people  took  up  the  sword  by  the  hundred  ized,  with  ranks  fall,  and  fally  eqaipped.    For 
thoQsand,  and  even  by  the  million,  to  settle  every  duty  there  is  a  roan ;  for  every  man  there 
oontroversiee,  not  concerning  the  control  of  is  a  daty,  well  graded,  well  related.    If  every 
the  Saez  canal  or  the  Bosporus,  or  this,  that,  man  but  half  tries  to  do  his  duty  there  is  no 
or  the  other  mere  territorial  or  trade  qaestion,  more  charming  movement  in  the  world,  not 
hot  to  decide  upon  the  political  and  social  even  that  of  the  finest  chronometer,  than  that 
foundations  on  which  the  fatnre  hundreds  of  of  a  regiment ;  and  the  essence  of  military  or- 
millions  of  this  continent  shall  rest.  ganization— which  military  organization  we  are 
*^Look  at  our  general  financial  condition,  not  expected  to  copy  in  civil  affairs,  hot  which 
There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  does  nevertheless  can  teach  us  a  great  deal— one 
not  envy  us  the  embarrassment  under  which  of  the  essential  things  of  it  at  least  is  the  re- 
we  lab<»'  to-day,  the  embarrassment  of  an  ex-  sponsibility  of  chiefs.    The  general  of  division 
inordinary  and  excessive  revenue.    We  are  or  of  a  corps  rides  through  a  camp  and  per- 
pained  by  what  ?    By  debts  that  stagger  and  oeives  one  regiment  perfect  in  the  performance 
shake  ua  ?    No ;  by  the  question  of  how  we  of  duty ;  another  slovenly,  dirty,  with  ill-regu- 
ahall  reduce  our  revenue,  and  how  we  shall  lated  ranks  and  ignorant  of  duty.    He  does  not 
eeese  to  reduce  our  debt,  which  we  have  di-  stop  to  rebuke  individual  men.    He  rides  back 
minished  some  $1,200,000,000  since  the  great  to  his  tent  and  sends  word  to  the  colonel,  and 
var  closed.     I  affirm  that  throughout  the  great  that  colonel  makes  that  a  better  regiment  speed- 
hnneb^  of  the  public  service  in  general  the  ily  or  he  goes. 

work  of  the  Government  is  well  done,  by  men  *^  In  general  analogy  to  that  must  be  any 
who  desire  to  do  it  well.  I  appeal  to  the  good  system  of  civil  service  which  we  shall  im- 
reoords  of  the  collection  of  our  revenue ;  I  ap-  pose,  for  if  you  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
peal  to  the  figures  of  the  reduction  of  our  debt ;  chief  of  a  bureau  or  the  chief  of  a  department 
I  appeal  to  the  facility  with  which  we  borrow  in  the  civil  service  against  removals  and  against 
money,  and  to  the  matchless  credit  this  nation  what  you  may  choose  to  call  punishment,  and 
has  now  in  every  money  market  of  the  world,  against  some  control  of  promotion  also,  just  to 
I  appeal  in  other  fields  to  the  general  provisions  that  exten  t  you  relieve  him  from  responsibility ; 
of  oar  Constitution  and  of  our  fundamental  just  to  that  extent  you  fortify  the  subordinate 
Uw»  to  show  that  the  rule  of  the  country,  how-  against  him,  and  he  will  encounter  insolence 
et er  imperfect  the  practice  of  it  may  be,  is  ab-  and  negligence  and  freely-expressed  criticisms 
folate  and  universal  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  defiance.  I  think  no  man  who  has  had 
These  things  the  people  worship  ;  these  things  military  experience  would  consent  to  take 
ire  in  words  in  our  Constitution  and  laws ;  charge  of  a  bureau  of  100  persons  without 
thej  are  essentially  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  having  something  of  the  power  of  prompt  re- 
ad toward  the  perfection  of  the  administra-  moval  and  promotion  vested  in  his  own  hands, 
tion  of  them  we  are  steadily  aiming  and  march-  This  bill  does  not  seek  to  remove  those  entirely, 
iag.    I  believe  in  my  country  ;  I  believe  it  \a  by  any  means. 

la  honest  country,  as  honest  as  ever  lived :  I  **  It  is  said  that  the  President  has  power  to 

believe  it  is  the  strongest  and  freest  and  best ;  do  what  we  propose  to  do  here.    So  he  has, 
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snbstantiallj.     He  has  it,  I  might  say,  generally  bad  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  favor  or 

aod  witboTit  reference  to  any  particnkr  statute,  ^l^tThej  have  dimmi«hed  the  intrigue  and  pres- 

Irom  the  fact  of  his  being  the  Chief  Executive,  ^^^^  before  too  frequent,  for  causing  tHe  removll  of 

from  the  general  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  worthy  persons  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing 

And  we  put  into  the  statute-book  in  1871  (see  other,  perhaps  inferior,  persons  mto  the  service, 

section  ^753)  these  words :  *^  For  these  reasons  the  committee  on  this 

"  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescnbe  such  regu-  subject  has  reported  in  favor  of  continuing  it. 

lations  for  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  ser-  I  have  indicated  our  reasons  for  proposing  a 

vice  of  the  United  States  as  inay  best  promote  the  ^ill  to  vindicate  and  strengthen  the  Executive 

Sr^^rTpl^^'tr^wTth^liSrr.tn^  in  ^^-ying  this  reform  into  practical  effect 

edge,  and  ability  for  the  branch  of  service  into  which  -^0*1  "^^e  is  tne  biJI. 

be  seeks  to  enter ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  em-  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  also  advocated 

ploy  suitable  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiries,  and  the  pas^e  of  the  bill.     He  said : 

may  prcscri^be  their  duties,  and  establUh  regulations  *itjnles8  I  much   mistake  the  signs  of  the 

lor  the  conduct  of  persons  who  may  receive  appomt-     . .     ^    . , ^„«*.«„  «« j  r!«««.A«o  «««  ««-.  ».».w>^ 

ments  m  the  civU  Service.  !'"»ei  ^^e  country  and  Congress  are  now  agreed 

in  support  of  this  measure.     We  are  to  be  con- 

"  Under  that  provision  the  President  might,  gratulated  even  upon  some  of  the  events  which 
perhapsjdonearly  all  that  one  can  here  require  bave  taken  place  recently,  much  as  we  may 
or  expect  the  executive  department  to  do ;  bnt  have  originally  disapproved  them,  in  so  far  as 
the  diflSculty  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  they  have  tended  to  bring  about  so  much  una- 
do  these  things  with  the  tacit  and  yet  actual  nimity  between  the  different  political  parties 
opposition  of  the  leading  body  of  political  men  upon  this  question.  From  the  necessity  of  the 
in  the  country,  and  without  the  cordial  sanction  case,  no  reform  in  the  civil-service  administra- 
of  Congress.  For  two  years  Congress  gave  Gen.  tion  of  the  country  which  takes  it  out  from  the 
Grant  the  money  necessary  to  conduct  a  reform  domain  of  politics  can  ever  be  permanently  ac- 
in  the  civil  service,  to  pay  his  commission,  etc.,  complished  to  which  both  of  the  great  parties 
and  then  he  asked  for  it  in  vain  three  years  \j^  the  country  are  not  committed.  From  the 
in  succession.  He  abandoned  the  effort,  saying  necessity  of  the  case,  the  party  which  has  been 
frankly  to  Congress  that  if  this  work  was  not  j^  the  minority,  and  whose  opponents  have 
sanctioned  by  the  vote  of  the  legislative  body,  possessed  the  administration,  must,  when  these 
if  the  country  really  did  not  demand  it,  he  measures  are  accomplished,  entitle  itself  to  the 
should  be  obliged  to  surrender  his  efforts.  And  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country  by  a  con- 
yet  in  the  report  made  in  that  very  year  by  the  siderable  act  of  immediate  self-denial, 
able  civil-service  commission  these  points  are  **  Under  the  present  svstem  the  civil  service 
considered  as  established  by  their  two  or  three  of  the  country  is  made  up,  and  always  will  be 
years'  practice.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were,  made  up,  largely  of  the  adherents  of  a  single 
because  here  in  my  hand  is  the  volume  of  tes-  politicfd  party,  and  if  the  opponents  of  that 
timony  (Report  576)  given  before  the  committee  pa^y  are  so  short-sighted  as  to  admit  that  the 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  dur-  principal  object  of  their  existence  is  to  displace 
ing  the  last  session,  largely  from  the  custom-  their  political  opponents  and  to  gain  those  of- 
houses  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  fices  for  themselves,  by  resistance  to  any  well- 
and  the  post-office  of  New  York,  and  it  shows  considered  scheme  of  reform  in  this  particular, 
that  similar  results  are  attained  to-day.  These  the  evil  will  never  be  overcome.  One  half,  or 
are  the  results  the  civil-service  commission  nearly  one  half,  the  American  people  are  asked 
claimed  to  have  reached,  and  in  Gen.  Grant's  to  indicate  and  emphasize  their  patriotism  and 
message  of  April  18, 1874,  the  statements  were  their  fitness  for  the  administration  of  the  ooun- 
adopted  with  the  specific  approval  of  the  Cabi-  try  by  denying  and  disdaining  the  use  of  a  weap- 
net,  as  the  message  asserts:  on  of  which  they  have  felt  the  edge  and  the 

"  1.  They  have,  on  an  average,  where  examinations  weight  for  many  years.     There  is  no  doubt  of 

apply,  given  persons  of  superior  capacity  and  char-  j^^     jt  has  got  to  be  met ;  and  unless  there  be 

acter  to  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  have  .  .              i  .          ^     u    ^1  j  ^^««^^«««  :«  au^ 

tended  to  exclude  unworthy  appUcants.  Statesmanship  enough,  and  confidence  m  Uie 

"  2.  They  have  developed  more  enei^  in  the  dis-  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  recognize 

charge  of  duty,  and  more  ambition  to  acquire  informa-  and  to  reward  statesmanship  enough,  to  waive 

tion  connected  with  official  functions  on  the  part  of  that  objection,  the  evils  which  now  exist  and 

'^^^'Ahly'^^^  the  unreasonable  solici-  P^t^L™"^  ^^  ^^^^^  *l^^  ^'^'f  ^^ 
tation  and  pressure  which  numerous  applicants  and  }  think  we  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  friends,  compctin^r  for  appointments,  have  before  the  indication  of  SO  far  substantial  unanimity 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  departments  in  the  direction  in  the  passage  of  this  measure,  that  the  gentle- 
^^uA^^l^^'x,  '  11  u  .'.'  man  whose  name  is  connected  with  it  is  an 
V^Mi^JZV:n^L:r^^:ntr:X^^:!:,  honored  and  distingnished  leader  of  one  side, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  to  persons  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  re- 
soliciting  places  for  themselves  or  for  others  time  ports  it  is  an  honored  and  distinguished  leader 
which  was  needed  for  official  duties. on  the  otlier  side,  and  that  a  President  of  the 

f JlfVh«  ^JrifrtT^J^'^K^?^  practicahle  to  dismiss  ^  .^  g^^       ^  identified  heretofore  special- 
from  the  service  those  who  came  in  under  the  civi'-  ,     .     -i          1 1.        •    j      •^l  au*         < 
service  examinations,  when  not  found  worthy,  than  it  [J  m^he  public  mmd  With  this  reform,  prom- 
was  or  is  to  dismiss  the  like  unworthy  persons  who  i^es  in  advance  to  give  his  signature  and  hia 
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^sapport  to  the  measure  if  Congress  shall  agree  pointed  to  office, '  Is  he  honest,  is  he  oapahle, 

npon  it.  is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution  ? ' 

"  When  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendle-  **  I  will  have  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  At- 
tcm)  addressed  the  Senate,  the  other  day,  he  torney-General  of  the  United  States  under  Mr. 
directed  some  very  eloq[uent  and  very  severe  Jefferson,  placed  in  the  *  Record,*  so  that  it 
reproaches    against    the     Repuhlican    party,  may  he  read  hy  the  Senate  and  hy  the  public 
These  reproaches  were  by  no  means  wholly  without  my  reading  it.    The  Attorney-General 
undeserved.    They  ought  to  be  met  not  by  recommends  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  he  shall  not 
counter-reproaches,    not  by    undertaking    to  make  all  his  removals  at  once,  because,  he  says, 
shovr  by  way  of  set-off    similar  conduct,  or  that  will  make  all  the  officers  removed  and  all 
similar  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  his  party,  their  friends  unite  in  opposition  to  his  adminis- 
bat  by  admitting  and  conceding  the  fact  that  tration ;  that  he  had  better  remove  by  degrees 
this  system  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  and  let  the  process  extend  over  a  year  or  two, 
the  very  origin  of  party  government  in  this  because  then  the  first  batch  will  be  the  only 
eoantry  has  gone  on,  sometimes  operating  bet-  ones  that  will  complain,  and  those  who  are  left, 
ter  snd  sometimes  operating  worse,  until  it  with  their  friends,  will  stand  by  the  Adminis- 
bis  reached  a  point  where  some  of  the  abuses  tration,  thinking  they  are  to  escape, 
to  vhich  it  is  liable  have  excited  the  attention  ^^  So  that  it  is  an  entire  injustice  to  say  that 
of  the  American  people  and  caused  a  demand  when  Mr.   Marcy,  under  Jackson,  made  his 
f(ff  their  reform.  coarse  and  well-known  statement,  that  *  to  the 
"  \?hen  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power  in  victors  belong  the  spoils,'  he  was  introducing 
1801,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  he  encountered  for  the  first  time  this  vicious  system.    He  was 
the  same  condition  of  things  that  the  Demo-  avowing  not  a  new  system,  but  was  frankly 
erstic  party  encounters  to-day.    He  declared  stating  a  system  which  had  so  far  preceded  the 
that  he  found  the  civil  offices  of  the  country  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  power  in  1801 
filled  without  an  exception  by  the  opponents  that  when  he  came  in  he  did  not  find,  he  said, 
of  his  administration,  and  he  was  obliged  to  a  single  one  of  his  political  associates  in  office, 
hold  back  a  wave  and  torrent  of  indignation  ^^  As  I  said,  the  thing  which  the  Democratic 
from  his  own  associates,  demanding  the  use  of  party  is  asked  to  do  in  giving  its  assistance  to 
the  civil  service  of  the  ooantry  to  establish  its  this  measure  is  an  immediate  and  present  sac- 
party  in  power.    I  have  upon  my  desk  here  rifice  for  the  permanent  and  enduring  welfare 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Jefferson's  At-  of  this  country,  and  the  question  of  its  fitness 
torney-General  and  himself  with  regard  to  the  ever  to  be  trusted  with  administration  will  in 
appointments  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  my  judgment  be  very  largely  determined  by  the 
which  a  large  committee  of  leading  Connecti-  American  people  at  some  time  in  the  future  as 
eat  Republicans  sat  forth  the  political  proscrip-  it  shall  itself  decide  this  question, 
tion  under  which  they  have  labored  for  the  *^  It  is,  I  think,  fairly  to  be  said  in  extenua- 
pst  twelve  years,  during  Adamses  and  Wash-  tion  (it  it  were  desirable  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
ington^s  administrations,  at  the  hands  of  the  tenuation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
Connecticut  Federalists,  and  recommending  the  been  charged  with  administration  in  this  coun- 
eiercise  of  the  President's  power  of  removal  try)  that  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period 
to  core  that  condition.  that  there  has  been  any  substantial  and  ade- 
"Mr.  Jefferson  replies  in  one  letter  he  thinks  quate  support  in  public  opinion  of  this  reform. 
the  Connecticut  Federalists  will  find  that  he  President  Grant  entered  upon  the  administra- 
ean  be  as  intolerant  as  they  can ;  in  another  he  tion  of  the  Government  on  the  4th  of  March, 
proposes  to  exercise  the  power  of  removal  in  1869,  in  my  opinion  penetrated  with  an  ear- 
regird  to  all  United  States  district  attorneys  nest  desire  to  elevate  the  civil  service  of  the 
ud  marshals  and  to  stand  at  the  porch  of  the  country  not  only  above  corruption  but  above 
eoarts ;  in  a  third,  that  he  proposes  to  turn  out  party.    The  first  important  political  event  of 
lU  the  men  who  sympathize  with  Hamilton  and  his  administration  was  the  warfare  of  the  lead- 
tbe  Essex  junta,  whom  he  regards  as  incura-  ers  of  this  body  when  he  attempted  to  con- 
ble,  fit  only  for  a  mad-house ;  and  in  another  struct  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
that  be  shdl  regard  activity  in  the  late  revolu-  favor  of  their  claim  to  exercise  their  patronage 
tioo  (that  is,  the  revolution  which  had  placed  and  to  control  the  Executive  in  that  particular. 
him  in  power)  as  a  good  reason  for  a  political  *'  Again  and  again  down  to  1874  President 
ippointment,  and  activity  on  the  other  side  as  Grant  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessary  ap- 
t  good  reason  for  a  political  removal.    He  says  propriation  and  the  necessaiy  legislation  to 
I   that  he  advises  his  correspondent  to  give  him  enable  him  to  elevate  the  civil  service  of  the 
I   tHst  of  the  obnoxious  Federalists  in  his  State,  country  above  party.    The  result  is  shown  in 
I   and  Meave  the  rest  to  me.^    When  these  things  President  Grant^s  message  of  1874,  an  extract 
M    are  done,  and  the  Republican  party — as  it  was  from  which,  I  think,  was  read  by  the  honorable 
P    then  called,  the  Jefferson  party — ^has  attained  Senator  from  Connecticut.    If  so,  I  shall  not 
[     its  fair  and  just  proportion  of  the  civil  offices  read  it  again.    In  it  President  Grant  declares 
io  the  country  he  hopes  then,  and  it  is  in  that  that  he  shall  regard  the  refusal  by  the  legis- 
e>)Qnection  he  uttered  his  famous  sentence,  to  lative  power  of  the  continuance  of  the  small 
be  able  to  inquire,  as  to  the  person  to  be  ap-  appropriation  of  $25,000  in  aid  of  his  measure 
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as  a  final  jadgment  by  Congress  against  its  ex-  because  it  oarefollj  and  wisely  avoids  all  the 

pediency,  and  gives  notice  that  he  &onld  there*  dispated  constitational  qnestions  which  have 

after  abandon  the  attempt.  been  raised  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject 

*'  Now,  the  time  has  come  when  these  two  It  nowhere  trenches  upon  the  constitutional 

belligerents  are  asked  to  agree  to  disuse  in  our  power  of  the  President  under  any  definition  or 

political  conflicts  hereafter  an  instrument  of  limitation,  even  the  largest  and  broadest,  of 

warfare  which  has  been  bo  injurious  to  the  the  executive  powers  which  is  to  be  found  in 

public  interest  hitherto.    We  wish  if  we  can  our  constitutional  discussions.    The  President's 

now,  taking  advantage  of  the  present  earnest  right  to  make  rules,  to  apply  rules,  to  change 

condition  of  public  sentiment,  excited  on  this  rules,  the  President's   responsibility  growing 

subject,  to  stereotype  these  expressions  of  pub-  out  of  his  constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the 

lie  opinion  into  a  statute  which  may  be  per-  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  are  not  impaired, 

manent.  and  in  my  judgment  can  not  be  impaired  by 

'*  Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  support  the  bill  legislation.     I  do  not  understand  that  it  has 

of  the  committee,  and,  without  entering  upon  been  the  purpose  of  the  honorable  Senator 

the  details  which  have  been  so  much  discussed,  from  Ohio  in  reporting  this  bill  in  any  degree 

and  which  will  be  discussed  further  I  dare  say,  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prerogative 

I  expect  to  support  it  for  these  reasons :  First,  of  the  Executive. 

that  it  is  the  measure  agreed  upon  by  the  large  '*  It  does  not  assert  any  disputed  legislative 

majority  of  persons  who  have  made  special  control  over  the  tenure  of  office.     The  great 

study  of  this  cause.    I  do  not  propose  to  sur-  debate  as  to  the  Preadent's  power  of  removal, 

render  to  any  man  or  to  any  body  of  men  the  the  legislative  power  to  establish  a  tenure  of 

prerogative  or  the  duties  of  the  members  of  office  with  which  the  President  could  not  in- 

this  body;  but  I  think  in  discharging  our  du-  terfere,  which  began  in  the  first  Congress, 

ties,  taking  upon  ourselves  as  we  must  the  which  continued  during  the  contests  of  the 

ultimate  responsibility  of  every  measure,  it  is  Senate  with  Andrew  Jackson,  revived  again  at 

proper  that  a  large  respect  should  be  had  for  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of  Johnson,  and 

the  opinion  of  those  persons  who  have  specially  again  in  the  more  recent  discussion  over  the 

studied  for  years  the  evil  which  we  are  seek-  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  in  the  beginning  of  the 

ing  to  remove,  who  have  specially  studied  the  administration  of  President  Grant,  does  not  m 

proper  remedy,  and  to  whose  efforts  the  exist-  the  least  become  important  under  the  skillful 

ing  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  is  largely  and  admirable  provisions  of  this  bill, 

due.  *^  It  does  not  even  (and  that  is  a  criticism 

*^  Next,  the  bill  commends  itself  to  my  judg-  made  upon  it,  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  one  of 

ment  because  it  proceeds  with  a  statesmuilike  its  conspicuous  merits)  deal  directly  with  th« 

caution  in  making  the  necessary  experiment  and  question  of  removals,  but  it  takes  away  ev- 

proceeding  from  step  to  step.    It  is  applicable  ery  possible  temptation  to  improper  removals, 

to  only  a  few  of  the  great  public  offices  in  the  What  Executive,  what  head  of  a  departmeut, 

country  besides  the  seven  departments  exist-  what  influential  public  man  anywhere  can  seek 

in^  in  the  city  of  Washington.    It  applies,  I  in  the  least  to  force  a  worthy  and  deserving 

thmk,  to  about  thirty  offices  only  out  of  Wash-  public  officer  from  his  office  merely  that  there 

ington  and  to  the  departments  here,  and  it  maybe  a  competitive  examination  to  fill  his 

permits  the  President,  if  he  see  fit,  to  extend  place — to  fill  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 

graduaUy,  as  experience  shall  warrant,  there  not  to  fill  his  place,  as  is  well  suggested  ? 

being  full  opportunity  for  the  legislative  power  ^'Now,  Mr.  President,  while  ^is  avoids  the 

to  amend  or  supply  any  defects  in  this  bill  use  of  any  doubtful  constitutional  power  or 

hereafter,  until  finally,  if  it  is  found  expedient,  mechanism  to  create  a  removal,  it,  as  I  have 

it  shall  embrace  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  said,  cures  the  great  abuse  which  has  existed 

country  so  far  as  it  can  be  properly  applied.  recently  by  removing  the  temptation  to  an 

**  Again,  it  is  a  measure  justified  by  experi-  improper  removal    In  my  own  judgment  the 

ence  in  the  great  offices  at  New  York,  and  to  abuse  of  improper,  cruel,  and  unjust  removals 

some  extent  in  Boston  and  in  the  Department  of  worthy  and  deserving  public  officers  is  an 

of  the  Interior  here.    It  is  difficult  to  raise  a  abuse  almost  or  quite  equal  to  the  other  against 

practical  objection  to  any  detail  of  the  bill  to  which  this  bill  directly  aims,  the  use  c^  the 

which  an  answer  is  not  found  in  the  reports  of  civil  service  of  the  country  as  a  political  in- 

the  experience  of  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Pearson  strumentality. 

in  the  post-office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  "  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 

Every  public  officer  to  whom  there  comes  any  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  1 

responsibility  in  putting  on  trial  this  scheme  congratulate  the  country,  on  the  auspicious 

becomes  a  convert  to  its  practicability  and  its  circumstances  under  which  this  bill  has  been 

wisdom.    Every  public  officer  under  whose  presented ;  and,  whatever  else  may  happen,  I 

administration  this  scheme  is  permanently  en-  oelieve  if  this  system  shaU  be  inaugurated  now, 

forced  becomes,  as  the  months  and  yeara  go  the  session  of  this  winter  will  be  one  of  the 

by,  a  more  enthusiastic  and  emphatic  adherent  marked  and  conspicuous  eras  in  the  political 

of  this  plan.  history  of  the  country,  as  the  time  when  the 

**The  measure  commends  itself  to  me  also  two  great  political  parties  were  willing,,  under 
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d  excitement  of  an  aronsed  public  tern  and  that  is  the  general  practice.    It  is  com- 

inite  in  laying  down  for  the  perma-  patible,  therefore,  with  that  system  to  leave 

)  of  the  country  a  weapon  of  offense  the  changes  in  the  legislative  department,  in 

ise  which  had  come  down  to  them  the  executive  department,  and  in  every  depart- 

ist,  and  whose  present  use  in  the  ment  except  the  judicial,  to  the  frequent  muta- 

nture  might  seem  to  be  so  conven-  tions  of  parties  and  to  the  supposed  merits  of 

ieve  the  adoption  and  inauguration  the  competitors  who  compete  for  the  prizes. 

ne,  if  it  shall  prove  successful,  as  I  In  all  the  departments,  legislative  and  execu- 

expect,  will  be  regarded  in  the  fu-  tive,  qualification  is  supposed  to  be  looked  to. 

I  American  people  almost  as  the  Election  of  Representatives  and  the  higher  offi- 

a  new  and  a  better  Constitution/*  cers  is  the  general  idea.    Why  in  tlie  face  of 

rn,  of  (Georgia,  opposed  the  civil-  that  should  we  establish  for  the  subordinate 

rm  vigorou^y.     He  said :  **  I  ad-  officers  in  the  different  executive  departments 

»ry  important  that  there  be  a  bet-  and  in  all  the  larger  offices  within  the  limit  of 

>f  administration  inaugurated  than  the  United  States  a  system  of  lifetime  tenure 

d  for  many  years  past.    I  do  not  for  the  very  large  class  of  persons  who  fill 

tver,  that  the  bill  now  before  the  those  places  ?    I  say  it  is  not  compatible  with 

passed,  will  inaugurate  any  such  our  very  form  of  government.    It  is  one  step 

iiink  it  will  prove  a  mere  delusion,  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  an  aris- 

it  we  excite  popular  expectation,  tocracy  in  this  country,  the  establishment  \>f 

*  expectation  will  be  greatly  disap-  another  privileged  class, 

he  workings  of  the  system.    I  have  *^  It  may  be  said,  however,  and  I  believe  that 

British  system  spoken  very  highly  sentiment  was  uttered  only  a  few  days  ago, 

ilogies  passed  upon  it.    It  has  been  though  not  in  the  language  I  use,  probably, 

>cate8  of  this  bill — probably  not  on  that  it  takes  away  from  persons  who  hold  these 

at  again  and  again  outside  of  the  positions  the  inducement  to  be  active  politi- 

bat  we  should    adopt   something  cians.    In  some  cases  that  mieht  be  the  work- 

lat  system,  if  not  the  exact  system  ing  of  it ;  but  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  it 

leaves  it  in  the  power  of  every  one  of  them  to 

[r.  President,  the  forms  o^the  two  become  an  active  politician,  and  if  the  spirit  of 

s  are  entirely  different,  the  circum-  the  system  is  carried  out  as  claimed  by  the 

different,  and  the  surroundings  are  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hoar),  the 

The  system  that  may  work  well  officers  can  be  as  active  as  they  choose  on  one 

limited  monarchy,  the  policy  of  side,  and  one  side  alone,  and  run  no  risk  of  los- 

»  nudntain  an  aristocracy,  even  a  ing  their  positions.     It  builds  up  a  powerful 

iocracy,  is  not  appropriate  to  a  re-  class  supported  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 

m  of  government  like  ours.  United  States,  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people, 

,t  Britain  the  executive  is  heredi-  and  places  in  their  hands  the  power,  if  they 

incumbent  derives  his  right,  not  by  choose  to  exercise  it — and  there  is  a  great  deal 

he  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  coun-  of  human  nature  in  man,  so  that  they  proba- 

birthright.    The  upper  house  of  bly  would  exercise  it — ^the  power  to  do  much 

Parliament  is  not  elected,  but  those  to  control  the  future  rulers  and  destinies  of 

seats  there,  unlike  this  body,  are  this  Government. 

ipon  the  accidents  of  birth  for  them,  *'  I  am  not  very  fresh  from  my  reading  of 

ly  special  merits  or  personal  quali-  Roman  history ;  but  as  I  recollect  it  there  was 

at  they  may  have,  but  the  duke  a  period  in  the  history  of  that  government 

at  because  he  is  the  son  of  the  for-  when  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the  prso- 

torian  guard  to  protect  the  ruler  against  the 
not  our  American  system.  It  is  populace.  It  would  naturally  enough  have  been 
lant,  however,  with  that  system  to  claimed  that  that  guard  would  take  no  part  in 
l-service  rule  that,  while  the  execu-  the  politics  of  Rome,  and  yet  in  the  workings 
ife  and  hereditary  and  the  higher  of  time  that  prsBtorian  guard  became  the  mas- 
he  legislative  department  holds  for  ter  of  Rome  and  assumed  control  of  the  gov- 
hereditary,  will  make  the  subordi-  emment.  As  they  protected  the  sovereign, 
)  hold  for  life.  I  say  it  is  consistent  they  dictated  who  should  be  the  sovereign,  and 
ible  with  that  system.  It  is  not  so  for  a  large  enough  amount  of  money  they  would 
er  our  republican  system  no  man  displace  one  sovereign  to  make  room  for  an- 
ing  by  hereditary  right,  but  the  way  other.  How  do  we  £[iow  that  we  may  not  build 
the  son  of  the  humblest  peasant  up  a  similar  class  here  when  we  build  up  a 
broad  limits  of  our  domain,  if  he  lifetime  aristocracy  in  office,  or  when  we  es- 
ind  energy  and  ability,  to  occupy  tablish  a  lifetime  tenure  of  office  ?  It  is  con- 
position  m  the  Government.  Our  trary  to  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Gov- 
at  men  are  to  be  promoted  on  ac-  emment. 

)rit  and  qualifications.    It  may  not  *'  If  there  be  really  in  the  popular  mind  a 

carried  out— of  course  it  can  not  demand  for  any  such  bill  as  is  usually  termed 

-but  that  is  the  nature  of  the  sys-  civil-service  reform,  it  is  a  bill  to  make  permar 
xxm.— 12    A 
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nent  the  positions  of  those  who  hold  offices,  to  the  last  twenty-two  years  consecutively.  Tlie 
confine  removals  to  cause  alone.  The  class  Executive  has  been  Republican,  and  they  hare 
who  ask  for  it,  I  think,  are  a  very  small  minor-  had  the  distribution  of  the  offices  and  places, 
ity  of  the  American  people.  Ac  the  same  time  They  still  have  it  True,  an  avalanche  has 
they  ask  for  it  in  that  spirit  and  with  that  swept  over  the  country,  and  with  it  the  strong- 
purpose,  and  they  would  consider  themselves  estoondemnationof  the  practices  of  that  party, 
mocked  if  this  biU  is  passed  containing  no  pro-  It  is  true  this  was  in  the  off  year,  and  not  tb« 
tection  for  the  incumbents  against  removal  presidential  year,  but  prudent,  sagacions  men 
without  cause.  What  good  does  it  do  as  a  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  understand 
measure  of  reform  if  the  power  of  removal  is  this  as  well  as  we  do  on  this  side.  If  we  make 
unlimited  and  without  cause  at  the  mere  will  no  great  blunders — and  I  know  I  have  heard 
or  whim  of  the  appointing  power?  The  civil-  it  said  on  the  other  side  that  they  rely  a  great 
service  reformers  who  are  most  clamorous  for  deal  on  Democratic  blunders,  for  we  sometimes 
action,  and  who  are  in  earnest  about  the  mat-  make  them — unless  the  Democracy  is  guilty  of 
ter,  would  consider  such  a  measure,  if  that  is  great  folly  on  some  important  questions  there 
all  it  means,  as  a  trick,  a  sham,  a  delusion.  can  be,  to  ray  mind,  and  I  think  to  the  minds 

**  But  it  requires  a  competitive  examination,  of  Senators  generally,  but  little  doubt  that  the 

say  the  Senators  on  the  other  side,  before  you  next  President  of  this  republic  will  be  a  Dem- 

pyt  a  man  into  office.    There  again  the  bill  is  ocrat. 

a  cheat  and  a  mockery.    It  does  no  such  thing  '*  I  am  speaking  now  to  Democrats.    How 

in  spirit  and  substance.    For  fear  there  might  do  you  go  into  that  campaign?    Suppose  yon 

come  a   day  when  a  Democratic  Executive  put  my  honorable  and  worthy  friend  from 

would  administer  the  affairs  of  this  Govern-  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton),  or  my  honorable  friend 

ment,  and  that  day  might  not  be  very  distant,  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard),  or  any  other  one 

there  is  a  careful  provision  in  this  bill  that  it  of  the  prominent  and  able  gentlemen  mentioned 

shall  apply  only  to  the  lowest  class  who  are  to  for  the  place,  in  nomination  for  the  presidency, 

hold  office.    There  shall  be  a  competitive  ex-  and  you  go  before  the  Democratic  masses  of 

amination  for  the  lowest  grade  only ;  that  is  the  United  States  and  tell  them  that  you  are 

free  to  all ;  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  handicapped ;  that  all  the  offices  that  amount 

setts  who  took  his  seat  a  few  minutes  ago  very  to  anything,  the  higher  and  more  important 

earnestly  stated  that  that  was  one  of  the  strong  places,  are  already  disposed  of.     ^  Disposed  of 

features  in  it.  how  ? '  they  will  inquire.     *  Why,  the  Repnbli- 

"  Now,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  very  large  can  party  have  had  them  for  twenty-two  years, 
number  of  employes  in  the  departments  at  and  seeing  that  there  was  a  probability  of  s 
present,  occupying  different  positions  in  them,  change  of  administration ' — to  put  it  in  no 
some  of  them  high  positions,  who  are  not  fit  stronger  light — *'  they  have  hedged,  and  tbej 
for  those  places,  morally,  intellectually,  or  in  have  taken  good  care  of  themselves ;  tbej 
any  other  manner;  but  the  charmed  circle  is  have  passed  a  civil-service  bill  and  Democrats 
not  to  be  disturbed.  If  there  chances  to  be  have  helped  them  to  enact  it ;  and  we  have  it 
one  of  the  lower  clerkships  vacant,  then  the  on  the  statute-book  now  that  there  is  no  Dem- 
doors  are  thrown  wide  open  by  this  bill  and  ocrat  to  be  put  into  office  in  any  of  the  execa* 
every  American  citizen  may  come  up  and  com-  tive  departments  except  in  the  lowest  positions, 
pete  for  it.  It  will  not  do  to  go  higher  than  Above  them  the  Republicans  alone  may  corn- 
that,  for  too  many  Democrats  might  get  in.  pete  with  each  other  for  the  places ;  but  there 
You  Democrats  can  come  up  and  compete  for  is  no  chance  for  a  Democrat.' 
the  lowest  clerkships  that  are  to  be  filled  ;  but  *'  In  a  free  republican  government  like  this 
if  a  vacancy  occurs  above  that,  then  the  Repub-  those  who  belong  to  both  parties  fight  for  office 
lican  employes  and  officers  already  in  office,  as  well  as  principle.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
and  they  alone,  can  apply  for  the  advancement  Democratic  leaders  in  all  the  different  States 
or  promotion.  That  is  the  civil-service  reform  would  work  with  the  same  energy,  and  zeal, 
that  this  bill  gives  to  the  country ;  that  is  the  and  ability  as  they  would  if  you  held  out  to 
share  that  the  Democratic  party  gets  in  it.  I  them  a  chance  of  a  change  of  the  offices,  with 
repeat  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  the  change  of  the  Executive?  It  would  be  con- 
competition  is  only  general  for  the  lowest  office  trary  to  all  the  history  of  the  past  to  expect 
that  can  become  vacant.    There  a  Democrat  any  such  work. 

stands  a  chance  to  get  in  this  lowest  position,  ^'  I  know  it  has  been  replied  to  this  that  the 

but  if  fifty  vacancies  occur  above  it  only  the  Democratic  candidate  would  not  likely  have  so 

present  incumbents,  the  Republican  office-hold-  strong  opposition  from  the  Republican  office- 

ers,  can  compete  for  the  promotion.    That  is  holders  in  office.    I  have  no  faith  in  that    The 

what  it  holds  out  to  the  Democratic  party.  That  Republican  office-holders  are  usually  ardent, 

is  our  share  in  its  benefits.  true  Republicans;  they  believe  in  the  prind- 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  talk  plainly  to  Demo-  pies  and  practices  of  their  party,  and  they  want 
crats.  It  is  not  required  for  us  to  mince  words  to  promote  and  perpetuate  them,  and  they  be- 
here,  for  the  country  very  well  understands  lieve  that  that  party  has  a  sort  of  divine  right 
this  whole  question.  The  Republican  party  to  the  offices  of  this  Grovemment,  and  they 
have  had  the  offices  of  this  Government  for  will  be  as  true  to  their  party  in  the  campaign 
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leedle  is  to  the  pole,  while  70a  deaden  democratic  in  form,  and  you  have  to  change 

rgies  of  the  Democratic  leaders  from  the  nature  of  the  government  and  change  ha- 

Mt  to  the  highest  hj  taking  away  any  man  nature  also  before  yon  will  be  able  to 

lents  yon  would  otherwise  hold  out  to  adopt  in  practice  here  any  Utopian  theories 

»  fight  with  the  view  of  reaping  any  of  about  civil  service. 

ards  of  success.    They  would  vote  the  **I  do  not  laud  the  sentiment  mentioned  by 

fttriotically  as  true  Democrats,  but  they  the  honorable    Senator  from   Massachusetts, 

ot  exert  themselves  as  they  would  do  if  which  he  attributes  to  Mr.  Marcy,  that  *  to  the 

ieved  there  would  be  a  general  change,  victors  belong  the  spoils.^    Ue  said  it  was 

a  change  of  one  half  the  persons  hold-  rat!kr  coarse.    Probably  it  was ;  but  yet  to  a 

offices.  very  great  extent  it  has  been  the  system  prac- 

y,  then,  take  it  any  way  you  will,  I  do  ticed  from  the  first  day  of  the  inauguration  of 

with  great  deference  to  my  friend  from  this  Government :  and  whatever  you  may  put 

hy  at  this  time  a  Democrat  should  vote  upon  the  statute-book  it  will  be  the  system 

bill ;  certainly  not  without  important  practiced  until   its  funeral-knell  is  sounded, 

lenta,  that  destroy  the  aristocracy  of  And  no  party  in  this  Government  ever  prao- 

can   office-holding  that  this  bill  pro-  ticed  the  spoils  system  with  more  zeal  and  en- 

r.     Will  Democrats  vote  for  it  when  it  ergy  than  the  Republican  party  has.     *  To  the 

le  doors  of  the  competitive  examination  victors  belong  the  spoils  ^  has  been  its  constant 

Democrats  for  every  position  except  motto  in  practice;  and  still  would  be,  if  im- 

y  lowest?    I  do  not  wonder  that  our  pending  defeat  did  not  stare  it  in  the  face, 

can  friends  are  very  unanimous,  and  There  maybe  some  reforms,  some  of  the  worst 

ixioos  at  this  time  for  the  passage  of  features  may  be  cut  off;  but  in  the  main  the 

«    The  only  wonder  I  have  is  that  it  Executive  who  comes  into  power  when  his 

en  them  so  long  to  reach  this  point,  party  has  long  been  deprived  of  power  will 

it  four  years  when  they  were  in  power  find  a  way,  and  the  heads  of  departments 

sars  of  war.    It  was  then  no  time  to  under  him  will  find  a  way  to  give  to  his  follow- 

civil  service.  ers  the  benefit  of  the  offices  or  a  large  propor- 

h^M  the  next  two  or  three  years  ought  tion  of  them. 

counted,  during  the  stormier  period  of  '*  I  say  the  argument  is  legitimate,  that,  give 

action ;  but  take  off  six  years  from  the  measure  all  you  claim  for  it,  then  as  Dem- 

two  and  it  leaves  about  sixteen  years  ocrats  you  should  not  vote  to  handicap  your 

e,  when  Senators  and  Representatives  candidate,  and  you  should  not  vote  to  retain 

condition  here  to  consider  the  best  in-  in  office  for  life  those  who  have  held  the  posi- 

of  the  whole  country.     It  has  taken  tions  for  so  long  a  time,  and  who  are  your  po- 

xteen  years  to  reach  the  point  of,  as  litical  enemies.    But  if  it  is  not  true  that  it 

insider,    a   real  civil-service    reform,  will  be  executed  or  that  it  amounts  to  anything, 

>w,  to  show  the  humbuggery  in  this  then  this  is  a  vain  business  in  which  we  are  en- 

iffair,  there  was  a  very  good  civil-ser-  gaged,  and  we  had  better  spend  our  time  in 

itute  put  upon  the  book  some    years  something  that  is  of  some  practical  utility. 

3n  Gen.  Grant  was  President,  and  the  ''  The  preamble  of  this  bill  promises  very 

I  not  only  enacted  but  the  machinery  finely.    I  desire  to  read  it : 

ovided.      The  three  commissioners"-!  „  whereas,  common  justice  requires  that,  so  fiu-  as 

three  was  the  number— were  appoint-  practicable,  allcitisBens  duly  quaUfled  shall  be  allowed 

I  is  contemplated  by  the  act,  they  went  equal  opportunities,  on  grounds  of  penonal  fitness, 

: ;  civil-service  reform,  it  was  said,  was  for  secunng  appointments^  employment,  and  promo- 

>  be  given  to  the  country  then.     Broad  g^°>  "^  ^^«  subordinate  civU  service  of  the  United 
powers  were  given  to  the  President. 

rere  some  very  patriotic  and  able  gen-  "  That  is  very  broad.    It  would  seem  to  be 

too,  on  the  commission.    One  of  them  a  very  good  doctrine.    But  I  confess  I  was 

m  my  own  State,  Judge  D.  A.  Walker,  struck  when  I  looked  further  over  and  saw 

>red  name,  a  worthy  gentleman,  a  true  that  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  recital  of  the 

[can.    They  worked  and  did,  no  doubt,  proper  principle  the  competitive  examinations 

t  Uiey  knew  how ;  and  what  real  sub-  are  limited  to  the  lowest  grade  of  offices, 

reform  did  the  country  see?    It  be-  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  justice  in 

>  much  of  a  mockery  that  Congress  in  case  of  the  lowest  grade  to  give  everybody  a 
ears  afterward  refused  to  appropriate  chance ;  but  above  that  the  benefit  must  be 
Aries  of  the  commissioners.  It  was  confined  to  the  inner  circle,  those  who  have 
be  a  deception  and  a  fraud  in  practice,  held  office  a  long  time  and  want  to  continue  to 
er  might  have  been  intended  and  how-  hold  it ;  in  other  words,  to  Republicans. 
icere  President  Grant  might  have  been  ^*  Again,  the  preamble  says : 

nrpose  to  carry  it  out  in  good  faith.     It  «*  Whereas,  justice  to  the  public  likewise  reauires 

It   was    an    inglorious  failure ;    and  that  the  Government  shall  nave  the  largest  cnoice 

went  on  as  matters  will  go  on  in  this  among  those  likely  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the 

ment.  P"^^^  '^'^'~- 

s  is  a  republican  government ;  it  is  "  That  is  good  doctrine,  but  the  body  of  the 
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act  is  in  the  teeth  of  it.    The  €K)vemmeiit  attempt  to  oonfioe  him  to  the  lowest  grade  in 

should  have  the  largest  ohoioe  among  those  filling  oifices  where  vacancies  occurred  in  the 

likely  to  answer  the  requirements  as  to  quali-  manner  already  designated  ?    He  would  have 

fications  for  office,  and  yet  you  limit  the  cnoice  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  slower  than  the 

of  the  Government  in  the  ho^j  of  the  bill  to  slowness  of  which  he  complained, 

the  lowest  grade.  '^  Again,  he  said : 

^'  Again :  «<  To  these  meaiiB  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the 

"  Whereat,  juetioe,  as  well  as  ecxmomy,  efficiency,  truisaction  of  the  public  buainesa  ghaU  be  added  one 

and  inte^ty  in  the  public  service,  will  be  pTompted  o^i^e^"*  ^  "^  removal  for  eleotioneermg  activity, 

by  Bubatitutrng  open  and  uniform  competitive  Sam-  *^  What  would  he  have  said  to  the  hundreds 

inationafortheexaminationahewtof^^^         in  pur-  ^f  clerks  who  are  given  time  when  elections 

suanoe  of  the  sUtutes  of  1868  and  1856.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  q^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

"  Economy,  efficiency,  and  the  integrity  of  wherever  there  is  a  Republican  State,  to  take 

the  service  will  be  promoted,  says  the  pream-  an  active  part  in  controlling  the  State  elections! 

ble,  by  substituting  competitive  examinations,  Would  he  not  have  swept  the  last  one  qt  them 

and  yet  the  body  of  the  bill  denies  the  compet-  from  office  ?    He  adds   *  Or  open  and  indns- 

itive  examination,  so  far  as  the  public  gen-  trious  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  pres- 

erally  are  concerned,  to  all  persons  except  for  ent  Government,  legislative  and  executive.* 

the  lowest  grade  of  offices.    But  reference  has  **  If  they  took  an  active  part  in  politici 

been  made  here  to  the  letter  and  doctrines  of  against  him,  or  if  they  were  open  in  opposi- 

Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  question.     He  has  been  tion  to  the  principles  of  the  party  in  power 

cited  as  authority,  and  he  U  very  high  author-  administering  the  Government,  they  were  to 

ity  on  any  subject  that  he  ever  handled*    There  go  by  the  board.    Hear  him  agEdn : 

are  certain  expressions  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lin-  *<  Every  officer  of  the  Government  may  vote  at 

coin  that  are  warped  to  mean  that  removals  elections  according  to  hia  oonadence ;  but  we  ahould 

should  take   place  for  cause   only,  and  that  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our  care  were  we  to 

qualifications  and  fitness  alone  should  be  looked  p^mit  tiie  influence  of  official  patronage  to  he  uwd 

I  »^^v«y«^^  »"«  **vu««,  aivu^  ouvuiu  i/«   ^^^^^  to  ovcrthrow  that  cause.    Your  present  situation  will 

to.  Mr.  Jefferson  made  very  important  quahfica-  enable  you  to  judge  of  prominent  offendeis  in  yonr 

tions  of  that  doctrine  in  that  letter.     I  propose  State,  in  the  case  of  the  present  election, 

toread  a  portion  of  it    He  speaJu of  ^e  action  „ .  prominent  offenders  in  yonr  State.'  Tlut 

of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  at  that  time.  |     ♦i,Qge  ^^Jjq  ),«(i  taken  a  prominent  part 

5Si'^7  ^^J^^*f«n,*'*^'^-"''*?iff':2!t  .  "^aiMt  his  party  in  Connectiont.     That  w« 

26th  of   October,  1802,  voL  it,   Jefferson's  Xt  he  meant,  ind  it  would  be  left  to  Mr.  Db- 

w  orKs,  page  moj  :  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  1^^^  prominent 

"  They  are  tiying  slanders  now  which  nothing  in  that  way.     Then  he  adds,  '  I  pray  yon  to 

Sltir«Tei,'"«^^L:^^»tikfn^±rr  0^^  them,  to  mark  them,  to  be  quite  sore  of 

venge  than  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  economy  and  peace,  J<>^^  ground,  that  we  may  comnut  no  error  or 

and  by  the  eatobliahment  of  republican  principles  in  wrong,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.' 

substance  and  in  form,  to  aink  Federalism  into  an  **  He  was  President  and  said  :   'Seek  them; 


44  -D.,*  u-   T^ffu— ^w*  -™  w«^««  ♦!>««  ♦T^o*  .  "  I  have  been  uiged  to  remove  Mr.  Whittemore.  the 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  says  more  than  that :  survevor  of  GlouoeSter,  on  grounds  of  neglect  of  duty 

'^  This  will  least  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  and  mdustrious  opposition.    Yet  no  facta  are  so  di*- 

and  prevent  their  nving  in  to  the  suggestion  of  our  tinctly  duuig^  as  to  make  the  step  sure  which  we 


grade 

alone  he  would  have  thought  it  a  great  deal  slower]  remove  officers  who  are  active  or  open-mouthed  againit 

— ^but  it  is  sure  if  we  pursue  it  steiKiily,  which,  how-  the  Government,  by  which  I  mean  the  Lcgialatore  te 

ever,  has  not  been  done  with  the  undeviating  rcsolu-  well  as  the  Executive. 

tion  I  could  have  wished.  u  ^^^  Yxis  language.    He  thought  it  not 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  only  waited  for  deaths,  res-  amiss  that  it  should  be  known  that  they  were 

ignations,   and    delinquencies.      When   these  determined  to  remove  from  office  those  who 

came,  a  Republican,  as  the  Democrats  were  had  been  active  and  open-mouthed  against  the 

then  called,  was  to  be  put  into  office.    He  de-  Government  whether  in  the  legislative  or  the 

Clares  that  was  very  slow.    And  what  does  executive  department.    That  was  the  sort  of 

this  bill  do  ?    It  waits  in  the  same  manner  for  civil  service  that  Mr.  Jefferson  advocated;  that 

deaths,  resignations,  or  delinquencies,  but  only  was  the  advice  he  gave  to  his  friend  linooln, 

in  the  lower  grades.    It  does  not  give  us  the  of  Oonnecticut ;  and  mind  you,  he  says,  *  Mark 

chance  of  putting  in  a  Democrat  in  every  grade  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.'     And  so  it 

that  becomes  vacant,  because  the  competitive  will  be,  no  matter  what  civil-service  bill  yoa 

examination  must  be  from  those  in  office  at  may  pass;  whenever  the  President  and  the 

the  time ;  for  all  above  the  lowest  grade.    It  heads  of  departments  desire  to  do  so,  they  will 

confines  us  to  the  lowest  grade.    What  would  mark  them,  and  they  will  find  a  way  of  getting 

Mr.  Jefferson  have  aaid  if  there  had  been  an  rid  of  them. 
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,  Mr.  President,  one  word  as  to  the  competitive  examinations,  when  yon  ascertain 

iherent  justice  of  this  case  aside  from  the  two  highest,  the  Democrat  shall  be  pre- 

oal  views  of  it,  or  any  partisan  view ;  ferred  nntil  one  half  the  office-holders  are 

ight,  what  is  jast.    According  to  this  Democrats.    I  can  see  an  equity  in  that ;  not 

',  it  is  right  and  Jast  that  men  should  if  you  confine  it,  however,  as  this  bill  does,  to 

r  chances  in  procuring  office,  and  have  the  lowest  grade  of  officers ;  but  if  you  will 

inoe  in  accordance  with  their  ability,  throw  all  the  offices  in  these  departments  open 

Uigence,  and  their  fitness  for  the  place ;  to  competition  when  vacancies  occur,  and  tnen 

lyers  and  all  citizens  should  stand  upon  take  the  two  highest  and  give  the  preference 

of  equality,  taking  chances  alike,  with  to  the  Democrat  until  the  Democrats  have  half 

id  class  and  no  proscribed  class.  the  offices,  there  is  something  like  a  just  and 

t  is  the  state  of  things  in  this  repub-  equitable  civil  service.    You  would  have  to 

vernment  of  ours?    There  are  now,  give  the  Greenback  party  some  portion ;  but  I 

I,  about  55,000,000  people ;  there  are  am  willing  to  meet  this  question  anywhere 

),000  officers  and  persons  holding  em-  upon  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  case.    I  do 

;  under  the  Government,  and  those  not  fear  to  go  before  the  populace  upon  it,  and 

e  held  by  Republicans  almost  invari-  say  that  I  do  not  favor  this  policy  of  civil  ser- 

is  true  the  Senator  from  Maasachu-  vice,  because  of  its  ii\justice,  its  inequality,  and 

us  a  while  ago  that  the  President  of  its  want  of  equity.    The  Democrats  perform 

)d  States  now  stands  pledged  to  sign  their  part  of  the  duties  and  bear  tbeir  part 

ort  a  measure  for  civil-service  reform,  of  the  burdens  of  this  Government ;  they  pay 

s  he  stand  so  ?    What  new-born  idea  their  portion  of  the  taxes ;  they  do  their  part 

lim  on  that  platform  ?    I  speak  kindly  of  the  military  service ;  in  a  word,  they  do 

ersonally,  for  I  have  great  regard  for  faithfully  the    duties   incumbent   upon    citi- 

t;  his  political  coarse  we  have  a  right  zens. 

&  What  administration,  at  any  time  **  Why  is  it,  then,  that  they  should  be  pro- 
foundation  of  this  Government,  has  scribed  not  only  tor  the  long  period,  when  it 
]  more  proscriptive,  so  far  as  appoint-  has  already  been  so,  but  for  all  future  time? 
office  are  concerned  ?  How  many  Why  are  they  not  worthy  of  their  part  in  the 
ts  has  he  left  in,  holding  offices  of  any  patronage  and  offices  of  the  Government  if 
ce?  Some  of  his  predecessors  were  they  bear  their  part  in  the  burdens  of  the 
eral  on  that  subject.  But  when  he  Government?  Will  some  Senator  who  is  so 
[  presume  tliose  having  influence  re-  anxious  for  this  civil-service  reform  please  tell 
f  him  that  he  should  make  a  clean  me  why  it  is  that  the  Democrats  have  no  equity, 
ad  he  has  made  it  as  near  as  any  ad-  no  rights  as  a  class  ?  I  know  it  has  become 
ion  ever  can.  popular  to  prate  about  civil-service  reform. 
t,  then,  is  the  modest  proposition  here  ?  We  have  had  it  in  Presidents'  messages  and  in 
ive  to  the  Republican  party,  accord-  reports  of  heads  of  the  departments  until  it  is 
8  theory  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  yet  how  delusive ! 
f  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Mas-  In  practice  it  amounted  to  nothing  from  the 
A,  a  permanency  io  these  offices.  What  very  commencement,  and  now  this  bill  pro- 
epublicon  party  of  this  country?  It  poses  to  make  it  an  engine  of  inequality,  iigus- 
ority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  tice,  and  wrong  to  the  larger  half  of  the  tax- 
>amuel  J.  Tilden  was  elected  President  payers  and  voters  and  people  of  the  United 
United  States,  and  he  got  a  popular  States. 

of  about  250,000.  In  1880  James  A.  '*I  will  give  my  sanction  to  no  such  meas- 
was  legaUy  and  constitutionally  elected  nre,  and  if  no  other  man  in  this  chamber  votes 
t  of  these  United  States,  but  he  was  against  it  I  will  pride  myself  in  recording  my 
>y  a  plurality  only;,  adding  the  Demo-  vote  against  a  measure  that  proscribes  a  ma- 
te and  the  Greenback  vot«  together,  jority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
beaten  on  the  popular  vote  by  over  which  majority  I  act,  and  drives  them  from 
najority.  The  Republican  party,  then,  public  positions  for  almost  a  generation  to 
inority  of  the  people  of  the  United  come,  opens  the  way  to  the  lowest  grades  that 
nd  yet  they  hold  to-day  almost  all  the  we  may  come  into  the  lowest  positions  only, 
mnected  with  the  Government  of  the  and  leaves  the  balance  to  those  sdready  in,  who 
•tates.  Is  it  right,  Mr.  President,  as  a  are  all  Republicans.  I  treat  it  on  its  equities, 
estion  of  justice,  equity,  and  fair  play,  I  treat  it  on  its  justice,  and  denounce  it  as  un- 
sftate  of  things  should  continue?  They  fair,  as  fraught  with  wrong,  injustice,  and  in- 
l  this  advantage  for  twenty-two  years,  equality,  and  I  ask  any  one  who  can  to  defend 
g  has  this  minority  a  divine  right  to  it  as  a  principle  of  equity.  If  the  Democracy 
lis  country  ?  had  been  twenty-two  years  in  power,  and  had 
if  we  are  to  have  a  just  and  equitable  the  control  of  the  offices  and  patronage  of  this 
ice  reform,  let  it  be  a  reform  of  the  Government,  I  say  to  my  oolleagnes  on  this 
f  the  party  that  has  so  long  wielded  side  you  would  hear  a  different  voice  from  the 
er  of  the  Government,  and  let  that  other  side,  in  my  opinion ;  I  think  they  would 
»e  put  upon  the  basis  that  in  future  see,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  the  hill  was  unjost,  nneqaal,  and  Senators  Yoorhees,  Vest,  and  Cockrell, 

ought  not  tu  pass.  cially  took  occasion  to  hring  oat  the  r< 

^*  Bat  there  is  another  provision  in  conneo-  of  the  party   in  power,  in  contrast  with 

tion  with  this  bill  which  may  require  some  at-  principles  of  the  measure.      The  bill  fi 

tention.    The  country  has  been  greatly  shocked  passed  the  Senate,  Dec.  27,  1882,  by  th( 

by  the  practices  of  the  Republican  party,  by  lowing  vote : 

their  levying  ^ssmente  upon  subordinates  in  YExs-Aldrich,  Allison,  Anthony,  Bavard,  ( 

the  various  omces  of  the  (iovernment  to  be  ron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wiscbnain,  < 

used  for  political  purposes,  and  both  sides  seem  rell.  Coke,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Davia  of 

now  to  agree  on  the  propriety  of  enacting  strin-  Virginia,  Edmunds,  Frye,  Garland,  GeoigQ,  Goi 

gent  laws  against  such  a  practice  in  future.  9'^"^^  S^^^^'V   ^^'^'i^i!^     a'  i       '  i^ 

?       .,           ^                             '     c  4.        A          1  Jones  of  Iilonda,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lamar,  Lac 

In  Other  words,  we  propose  m  future  to  make  ^^^1,,  Miller  of  CaUfomia,   MnTer  of  New  * 

it  highly  penal,  if  not  a  penitentiary  crime,  for  Morrill,  Pendleton.  PUtt,  Plumb,  Bollins,  Si 

any  officer  or  committee  to  do  what  the  Re-  Vest,  Walker,  Windom— 88. 

publican  committee  did  in  the  last  campaign.  NAVs-Brown,  Call,  Jonas,  McPhereon,  Morea 

k^A  ,»i^;i/^  r  .i/^n»  fk«f  ♦!*/*  »..»«»  *na{>rx«:«-J^^^  Abskbtt — Barrow,    Beck,   Blau*,    Butler,  Car 

And  while  I  deny  that  the  great  m^ority  of  ^hUoott,  Dawes,  Air,  FaJ-lcy,  Ferry,  Griver, 

the  people  of  the  United  States  have  either  Hampton.  Harris,  IngalU,  Johnston,  Kellogg, 

clamored  or  called  for  a  civil-service  measure  Dill,  McMillan,  Mahone,  Maxey,   Mitchell.  J 

of  the  character  contemplated  by  this  act,  I  Hansom,  Saulsbury,   Saunders.    Sawyer^  Shei 

admit  that  there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  Plater,  Vance,  Van  Wyck,  Voorhces,  \^  iUiams- 

enactment  of  a  law  to  punish,  and  punish  se-  in  the  House,  the  bill  was  referred  to  th 

verely,  the  practice  of  soliciting  and  virtually  lect  committee  on  civil-service  reform,  an< 

compelling  donations  of  part  of  their  salaries  ported  back  without  amendment  by  Mr. 

from  subordinates  in  the  different  departments,  gon,  of  Iowa,  Jan.  4,  1888.    Be  at  once  m 

But  why  pass  a  oivil-service  bill  of  the  charac-  the  previous  question,  which  was  carried, 

ter  of  this  to  get  that  provision  into  it?    Why  after  a  brief  discussion  the  measure  passec 

not  meet  the  question  fairly  and  squarely,  like  House  by  the  following  vote : 

bold  sensible  men,  and  amend  the  penal  code  Ts^uh-Aldrich,  Anderson,  Bair,  Bayne,  Beach 

of  the  United  States  by  the  enactment  of  a  ford,  Belmont,  Beltzhoover,  Berry,  Bingham.  Bi 

law  providing  ample  punishment  for  those  who  Blanohard,  Bowman,  Bragg.  Briggs,  Buck,  Buc 

practice  this  system  in  future  ?    No  civil-service  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Jos.  H.  Burrows,  Butters 

bill  is  neressftrv      It  wnnta  a  nonal  atntnte  to  Calkins,  Campbell,  Candler,  Cannon,  Carlisle, 

Dili  13  necessary,     ii  wants  a  penai  statu le  to  Cassicfy,  Caswell,  Chace,  Clark,  Cobb,  1 

make  the   infamous  practice   a  high   misde-  g;  cox,    Wm.    B.  Co^    Crapo,   Cravens,    d 

meanor,  if  not  a  felony.    Those  who  claim  that  Curtin,   Lowndes   H.  J)avis,   Doering,   De  A 

the  people  at  the  last  election  not  only  con-  Deuster,   Dezendort;   Dingley,    Ermentrout,   ] 

demned  the  corrupt  methods  and  practices  of  ^eweU   S.  Fw^ell,    Fisher.   Flower,  Ford,   1 

the  RepubluMm  p^rty,  but  tbat  th'ey  demand  ^^^^^^^i^^^V^t^i'^'b 

the  so-called  civil-service  reform  contemplated  Haseltine,  Haskell,  Hatch,  Hepburn,  Herbert,  A 

by  this  bill  as  a  remedy,  make  a  great  mistake.  8.  Hewitt,  0.  W.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hiscock.  Hitt, 

The  corrupt  practices  have  been  condemned.  UtzcUJHolman,  Houk,  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  Jac 

The  people  have  spoken  in  thnnder-tones  of  ^VKete,  HlTli^ri^iTLSf^y  " 

condemnation   and  denunciation,   which   can  Matson,  McClure'  McCook,  McKinley,  Kobt  M 

neither  be  ignored  nor  misunderstood.     They  Lane,  Jas.H.  McLean,  Miles,  Miller,  Morey,  Mon 

denounce  the  admitted  malpractice  of  Repub-  Morse.  Moulton,  Mutchler.  Neal,  Nolan,  Non 

lican  officials,   and  demand  a  remedy.    But  O'NeUl,  Payson,  Peelle,  Peuw,  Pettibone.  PI 

what  remedy  I    Not  that  we  pass  a  law  to  con-  iX'rdn^^SicM^^^^^ 

tinue  the  perpetrators  of  these  great  wrongs  in  Wm.  E.  Bobinson,  Kosecrans,  Ryan,  Sooville,  8 

office  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.    The  party  to  ton,  Sherwin,  Otho  B.  Singleton,  Skinner,  A. 

which  they  belong  has  held  power  twenty-two  Simth,  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Speer,  Spooner,  Spri 

years.     It  is  time  there  was  a  change.     And  the  |S^^«A*«J»    Talbott,    Taylor,   r.   B.   Thomi 

y    A  ^     A                    A    fi         •*.•         u  Wm.  0.  Thompson,  Amos  Townsend,  Tvler,  I 

people  demand,  as  a  remedy  for  existing  abuses,  g^^  jj^^,  ySncc,  Van  Aemam,  Va^  Hbm> 

a  change  of  officials.     They  demand  that  the  worth.  Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  Washburn,  Wi 

unfaithful  public  servants,  whose  maladminis-  Webber,  Chas.  G.  Williams,  Willis,  Willits,  Wi 

tration  can  not  be  denied,  be  hurled  from  pow-  Walter  A.  Wood.— 155. 

er,  and  that  their  pUces  be  filled  by  honest,  ^^^iToTii^^Xi^'^^klf^^LSi^ 

capable  men,  who  Will  reform  the  public  service  Culberson,    Dunn,   Forney,    Garrison.   Gedd« 

by  a  return  to  the  purer  and  better  methods  J.  Hammond,  Hardenbeigh.  Hoge,  Hubbs,  K 

practiced  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic;  who  King,  Knott,  Leedom,  Le  Fevre,  Mooning,  M 

will  cut  off  all  surplus  and  unnecessary  officials,  j«;^    g  ^JoW^n    'r^^^^        S^SS  ^i 

clerks  and  employes ;  and  all  extravagant  waste  Thimai,  Heiiy  cf.  Turner,  "osca^  l^ei^  V 

of  the  public  treasure,  which  is  wrung  by  taxa-  Warner,   Wellborn,    Whittbome,    Thos.    Will 

tion  from  the  labor  of  the  people."  Geo.  D.  Wise.— 47. 

Many  Senators  participated  in  the  debate  on  „  Not  Vornro—Annfleld.  Barbour,  Blwsk,  Br 

the  parage  of  tL  bif;  but  the  diwnselon,  &Se?».  EZ?h,''c';?IS^n?ae?r  < 

though  long,  was  not  mterestmg,  and  frequent-  Darrall,  Davidson,  Geo.  R.  Davis,  Dawes,  Di 

ly  degenerated  into  partisan  recriminations.  Dowd,  Dugro,  Dunnell,  Dwight,  EUis,  Evina,  • 
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fulkenon,  GibeoD,  Henrv   S.   Harris,  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the 

ibnan,    Henderson^  Uemaon.  Hooker,  political  action  of  any  person  or  body. 

Hubbell,    Hutchins,  Jas.   K.    Jone»,  7.  There  shall  be  non-competitive  examinations  in 

Latham,    Lynch,    Mackey,    Martin,  all  proper  cases  before  the  commission,  when  compe- 

d,  Money,  Mosgrove,  Muldrow,  March,  tent  persons  do  not  compete,  after  notice  has  been 

,  Parker,  Paul,  Phister,  Presoott,  Ran-  given  of  the  existence  of  the  vaoancy,  under  such  rules 

»e8e,   Jno.  B.   Bice,  Tneron  M.  Rice,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  oommissionerH  as  to  the 

son,  Robertson.  Russell,  Scales,  Shack-  manner  of  giving  notice. 

nbergcr,    Shelley^   Shultz,    Simonton,  8.  That  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  by  the  ap- 

leton,  Dietrich  C.   Smith,  Snaulding,  pointing  power  to  ^aid  commission  of  tne  persons 

R.  W.  Townsend,  Tucker^alentine,  selected  for  appointment  or  employment  from  amouj^ 

West,  White,  Moigan  R.  Wise,  fiei\j.  those  who  have  been  examined,  of  the  place  of  resi- 

:— 87.  dence  of  such  persons,  of  the  rejection  of  any  such 

6th  the  biU  was  approved  by  the  pei^ns  alter  prolmtion,  of  tWers,  resignations  and 

J    .         «  1.         .  removals,  and  of  the  date  thereoij  and  a  record  ox  the 

It  18  as  loiiows :  same  sliail  be  kept  by  said  commission. 

.83)  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  And  any  necessaiy  exceptions  from  said  eight  Ainda- 

United  States.  mental  provisions  of  the  rules  shall  be  set  forth  in 

I  hy  theSenaU  and  HouMof  Bepretenta-  connection  with  such  rules,  and  the  reasons  therefor 

iiUd  Statet  of  America  in  Congress  at-  shall  be  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  oommis- 

the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  sion. 

be  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  8.  S^d  commission  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  that 
,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  roav  be  made  by  the  President^  make  regulations  for, 
le  same  party,  as  civil-service  commis-  ana  have  control  of,  such  exammations,  and,  through 
lid  three  commissioners  shall  constitute  its  members  or  the  examiners,  it  shall  supervise  and 
totes  civil-service  commission.  Said  preserve  the  records  of  the  same ;  and  said  conmiis- 
sholl  hold  no  other  official  place  under  sion  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  own  proceeding, 
ttes.  4.  Said  commission  may  make  mvestigations  cou- 
nt may  remove  any  commissioner ;  and  oeming  the  facts,  and  may  report  upon  nil  matters 
1  the  position  of  commissioner  shall  be  touching  the  enforcement  and  effects  of  said  rules  and 
)  Pr<»ident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  regulations,  and  concerning  the  action  of  any  examiner 
Senate,  as  to  oonform  to  said  conditions  or  tx)ard  of  examiners  hereinafter  provided  for,  and 
lection  of  commissionen.  its  own  subordinates,  and  those  in  the  public  service, 
ssioners  shall  each  receive  a  salaiy  of  in  respect  to  the  execution  of  this  act. 

And  each  of  said  commissioners  shall  6.  »aid  commission  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 

icessarv  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  President  for  transmission  to  Congress,  showing 

>f  his  auty  as  a  oommissioner.  its  own  action,  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  ex- 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis-  oeptions  thereto  in  force,  the  practical  effects  thereof, 

>  aid  the  President,  as  he  may  request,  and  anv  suggestions  it  may  approve  for  the  more 

iuitable  rules  for  carrying  this  act  into  effectual  accomplishment  of  me  purpose  of  this  act. 

en  said  rules  shall  have  oeen  promul-  Sxo.  8.  That  said  commission  is  authorized  to  em- 

>e  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  United  ploy  a  chief  examiner,  apart  of  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 

departments  and  offices  to  which  any  under  its  direction,  to  act  with  the  examining  boards, 

ly  relate  to  aid,  in  all  proper  wavs,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  whether  at  Washington  or  else- 

ules,  and  any  modificationa  thereof^  into  where,  and  to  secure  accuracy,  unilbrmity,  and  justice 

in  all  their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  at  all  times 

>ng  other  things,  said  rules  shall  provide  open  to  him. 

I  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  ad-  The  chief  examiner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 

ill  warrant,  as  follows :  salary  at  the  rate  of  $8^000  a  year,  and  he  shall  be 

^  competitive  examinations  for  testing  paid  nis  neoessanr  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the 

applicants  for  the  public  service  now  discharge  of  his  auty. 

be  daasified  hereunder.    Such  exami-  The  commission  shall  have  a  secretary,  to  be  ap- 

«  practical  in  their  character,  and  so  far  pointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary 

ill  relate  to  those  matters  which  will  of  $1,600  per  annum.    It  may,  when  necessary,  em- 

reladve  capaci^  and  fitness  of  the  per-  ploy  a  stenographer  and  a  messenger,  who  shall  be 

.  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  the  service  paid,  when  employed,  the  former  at  the  rate  of  $1;;<^0 

ty  seek  to  m  appointed.  a  year^  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  $600  a  year.    The 

the  offices,  places,  and  employments  so  commission  shall,  at  Washington,  and  in  one  or  more 

be  arranged  in  classes  shall  be  filled  by  places  in  each  State  and  Territory,  where  examinations 

rding  to  grade  fh>m  among  those  graded  are  to  take  place,  designate  and  select  a  suitable  num- 

3  results  of  such  compeUtive  examina-  her  of  persons,  not  less  than  tiiree,  in  the  official  ser- 
vice or  the  United  States,  residing  in  said  State  or 

lents  to  the  public  service  aforesaid  in  Territory,  after  consulting  the  heoa  of  the  department 

ts  at  Washington  shall  be  apportioned  or  office  m  which  such  persons  serve,  to  be  membcre 

eral  States  and  Territories  and  the  Dis-  of  boards  of  examiners,  and  may  at  any  time  substi- 

bia  upon  the  basis  of  population  as  ascer-  tute  any  other  person  in  said  service  living  in  such 

last  preceding  census.    Every  applica-  State  or  Territory  in  the  place  of  any  one  so  selected. 

Amination  shall  oonUun,  among  other  Sudi  boards  of  examiners  shall  be  so  located  as  to 

men^  under  oath,  setting  forth  his  or  make  it  reasonably  convenient  and  inexpensive  for 

ks  ,/ikM  residence  at  the  time  of  making  applicants  to  attend  before  them ;  and  where  there 

I,  as  well  as  how  long  he  or  she  has  been  are  persons  to  be  examined  in  an^r  State  or  Territory, 

uch  place.  examinations  shall  be  held  therein  at  least  twice  m 

re  sludl  be  a  period  of  probation  before  each  year. 

ppolntment  or  employment  aforesaid.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  postmaster,  and 
person  in  the  public  service  is  for  that  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  any  place  out- 
my  obligation  to  contribute  to  any  po-  side  of  the  District  of  Columbia  where  examinations 
to  render  any  political  service,  ana  tnat  are  directed  by  the  President  or  by  said  board  to  be 
»  removed  or  otherwise  prcjjudiced  for  held,  to  allow  the  reasonable  use  of  the  public  build- 
so.  ings  for  holding  such  examinations,  and  in  all  proper 
person  in  said  service  has  any  right  to  ways  to  facilitate  the  same. 
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8eo.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Bso.  7.  That  after  the  ezpiration  of  six  montha  t^om 

the  Interior  to  cauise  suitable  and  convenient  rooms  the  passage  of  this  act  no  officer  or  clerk  shall  be  ^>- 

and  accouimodations  to  be  assi^ed  or  provided,  and  pointed,  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  enter  or 

to  be  furnished,  heated,  and  lu^hted,  at  the  city  of  ue  promoted  in  eitherof  the  said  dasaes  now  exiatio^. 

Washington,  for  carrying  on  tue  work  of  said  oom-  or  that  may  be  arranged  hereunder  pursuant  to  aaia 

mission  and  said  examinations,  and  to  cause  the  neces-  rules,  until  he  has  passed  an  examination,  or  is  ahowa 

sary  stationery  and  other  articles  to  be  supplied,  and  to  be  specially  exempted  from  such  examination  in 

the  necessary  printing  to  be  done  for  said  commission,  conformity  herewith. 

Sso.  5.  That  any  said  commissioner,  examiner,  copy-  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
ist,  or  messenger,  or  any  person  in  the  public  service  take  from  those  honorably  discharged  from  the  mil^ 
who  shall  willtully  and  corruptly,  by  himself  or  in  co-  tary  or  naval  service  any  preference  conferred  by  the 
operation  with  one  or  more  other  persons,  defeat,  de-  seventeen  hundred  and  fif^ -fourth  section  of  the  Se- 
oeive,  or  obstruct  any  person  in  respect  of  his  or  her  vised  Statutes,  nor  to  take  from  the  Preaident  any 
rij^htofoxamination  according  to  any  such  rules  or  reff-  authority  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  conferred  by 
u&tions,  or  who  shall  willfully,  corruptly,  and  falsely  the  seventeen  hundred  and  fiity- third  section  of  said 
mark,  grade,  estimate,  or  report  upon  the  examina-  statutes ;  nor  shall  any  officer  not  in  the  executive 
tion  or  proper  standing  of  any  person  examined  here-  branch  of  the  Government,  or  any  nerson  merdy  em- 
under,  or  aid  in  so  doing,  or  who  shall  willfully  and  ployed  as  a  laborer  or  workman,  oe  required  to  be 
corruptly  make  any  false  representations  concerning  classified  hereunder ;  nor,  unless  by  direction  of  the 
the  same  or  concerning  the  person  examined,  or  who  Senate,  shall  any  person  who  has  been  nominated  for 
shall  willtully  and  corruptly  furnish  to  any  person  confirmation  by  the  Senate  be  required  to  be  daasi- 
any  special  or  secret  information  for  the  purpose  of  fled  or  to  pass  an  examination, 
eitner  improving  or  injuring  the  prospects  or  chances  Seo.  8.  That  no  person  habitually  using  intoxicat- 
of  any  person  so  examined,  or  to  be  examined,  being  ins;  beveragen  to  excess  shall  be  appointed  to,  or  re- 
appointed, employed^  or  promoted,  shall  for  each  such  tained  in,  any  office,  appointment,  or  employment  to 
onensc  be  deemed,  giult^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  applicable, 
conviction  thereof  Hhall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  Sec.  9.  That  whenever  there  are  already  two  or 
less  than  $100,  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprison-  more  members  of  a  family  in  the  public  service  in  the 
ment  not  less  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than  one  year,  grades  covered  by  this  act,  no  otner  member  of  such 
or  by  booh  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  family  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  any  of  said 

Sec.  6.  That  within  sixty  days  ailer  the  passage  of  grades, 

this  act  it  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sxo.  10.  That  no  recommendation  of  any  person 

Treasury,  in  as  near  conformity  as  may  be  to  the  classi-  who  shall  apply  for  office  or  place  under  the  nrovis- 

fication  of  certa^l  clerks  now  existing  under  the  one  ions  of  this  act  which  may  be  given  by  any  oeoaUs 

hundred  and  sixty -third  section  of  the  Revised  Stat-  or  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  except  as 

utes,  to  arrange  in  classes  the  several  clerks  and  per-  to  the  character  or  residence  ot  the  applicant,  shajl  be 

sons  employed  by  the  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  received  or  considered  by  any  person  concerned  in 

and  appraisers,  or  either  of  them,  or  being  in  the  pub-  making  any  examination  or  appointment  under  this 

lie  service,  at  their  respective  offices  in  each  customs  act. 

district  where  the  whole  number  of  said  clerks  and  Seo.  11.  That  no  Senator  or  Hepreaentative  or  Te^ 
persons  shall  be  altogether  as  many  as  fifty.  And  ritorial  Delegate  of  the  Congress,  or  Senator,  Sepre- 
thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  direction  of  tiie  sentative,  or  Delegate  elect,  or  any  officer  or  employ^ 
President,  said  Secretory  shall  make  the  like  classi-  of  either  of  %aid  llouses,  and  no  executive,  juaida], 
fication  or  arrangement  of  clerics  and  persons  so  em-  military,  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
ployed,  in  connection  with  any  said  office  or  offices,  clerk  or  employ^  of  any  department,  branch,  or  bu- 
rn any  other  customs  district.  And,  upon  like  request,  reau  of  the  executive,  judicial,  or  military  or  navil 
and  tor  the  purposes  of  this  act,  saia  Secretary  shall  service  of  the  United  btates  shall,  directly  orindirect- 
arrange  in  one  or  more  of  sud  classes,  or  of  existing  ly,  solicit  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned 

It,  subscnp- 
irpose  what- 

tion  upon  being  maoe  shall  be  reported  to  the  Presi-  States,  or  any  department^  branch,  or  bureau  thereof) 

dent.  or  from  any  person  receivmgany  ealarv  or  compeusa- 

8.  Within  said  sixty  days  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tion  from  moneys  derived  from  the  Treasury  of  the 

Postmaster-Qeneral,  m  general  conformity  to  said  one  United  States. 

hundred  and  sixty-third  section,  to  separately  arrange  Seo.  18.  That  no  person  shall,  in  any  room  or  build- 
in  classes  the  several  clerks  and  persons  employed  or  im^  occupied  in  the  discharge  or  official  duties  by  any 
in  the  public  service  at  each  post-office,  or  under  any  officer  or  employ^  of  tiie  United  States  mentioned  in 
postmaster  of  the  United  States,  where  toe  whole  num-  this  act,  or  in  any  navy-yard,  fort,  or  arsenal  j  solicit  in 
Der  of  said  clerks  and  persons  shall  together  amount  any  maimer  whatever,  or  receive  any  oontnbntionof 
to  as  many  as  fifty.  And  thereafter,  fVom  time  to  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  for  any  political 
time,  on  the  direction  of  the  President,  it  shall  be  the  purpose  whatever. 

duty  of  the  Postmaster-Oenerol  to  arrange  in  like  Seo.  18.  No  officer  or  employ^  of  the  United  States 

classes  the  clerks  and  persons  so  employed  in  the  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  discharge,  or  promote,  ot 

postal  service  in  coimection  with  any  other  post-office ;  degrade,  or  in  any^  manner  change  the  official  rank 

and  every  such  arrangement  and  classification  upon  or  compensation  of  any  other  officer  or  employ^,  or 

beingma'de  shall  be  reported  to  the  President.  promise  or  threaten  so  to  do,  forgiving  or  withholding 

8.  That  fVom  time  to  time  said  Secretary,  the  Post-  or  neglecting  to  make  any  contribution  of  money  or 

master-General,  and  each  of  the  heads  of  aepartments  other  valuable  thing  for  any  political  purpose, 

mentioned  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eightii  section  Sec.  14.  That  no  officer,  (uerk.  or  other  person  in 

of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  and  each  head  of  an  office  the  service  of  the  United  States  snail,  directly  or  indi* 

shall,  on  the  direction  of  tiie  President,  and  for  &cili-  rectiy,  ^ve  or  hand  over  to  any  other  officer,  derk,  or 

fating  the  execution  of  this  act,  respectively  revise  any  person  m  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 

then  existinjyr  classification  or  arnmoement  of  those  in  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativee, 

their  respective  departments  and  offices,  and  shall,  for  or  Territorial  Delegate,  any  money  or  other  valuable 

the  purpose  of  the  examination  herein  provided  for,  thing  on  account  of  or  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion 

include  m  one  or  more  of  such  classes,  so  far  as  prao-  of  any  political  object  whatever, 

ticable,  subordinate  places,  clerks,  ana  officers  in  the  Seo.  16.  That  any  penson  who  shall  be  gwltj  of 

public  service  pertaining  to  their  respective  depart-  violating  any  provision  of  the  four  foregoing  seodona 

ments  not  before  classifiMl  for  examination.  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  ahall, 
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oQ  eoiivifltk>n  tbereoff  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex*  HoDse  one  week  ago,  asking  that  this  redaction 

(Mdim^  $6,000,  or  by  imprLioxmient  for  a  term  not  ^ight  take  eflfect  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1884, 

S§^teXi:a^L^tetl^' "^^^^  reilrred  to  the  history  of  postage,  anl'd^. 

oped  m  the  investigation    information  of  a 

|«tectlM  vf  the  RttM  ftr  Utter- PMtase. — In  character  that  can  with  directness,  and  to  my 

the  Post-OflSce  Appropriation  Bill,  as  reported  mind  convincing  force,  be  called  to  the  atten- 

from  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  tion  of  this  House,  without  reference  at  this 

there  was  a  provision  for  the  reduction  of  post-  time  to  the  several  reductions  of  postage  on 

ige  on  letters  from  3  cents  to  2  cents  per  half-  letter  matter  since  the  first  act  of  Congress 

OQDoe,  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the  fixing  rate  of  postage   on   domestic  letters, 

Post-OflSces  and  Post- Roads.    The  proposition  Feb.  20,  1792,  was  passed.    It  seems  but  just 

WM  discuased  at  some  length  in  both  branches  that  the  recommendation  under  date  of  Nov. 

of  Congress.    Mr.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  80,  1850,  of  Postmaster-General  N.  K.  Hall, 

in  advocating  the  measure,  Deo.  14,  1882,  be-  and  the  approval  of  the  same  by  President 

fore  the  House,  said :  Fillmore,  should  receive  attention. 

^I  denre,  before  the  House  passes  judgment  "  £x-Postmaster-General  Hall,  in  his  report, 

upon  the  question  of  reduction  of  postage  in-  1850,  makes  the  following  recommendation : 

oorporated  in  the  bill  now  before  us,  to  submit  a  ^  considerable  reduction  of  letter-postage  and  the 

tome   facta   aa  well  as  some  figures  (figures  adoption  of  a  uniform  inland  rate  are  desired  by 

which   have  been  verified  by  the  Post- Office  a  larse  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

c^cials   and  found   correct),  warranting  and  •  •  ,•  ^  recommend  that  the  mland  letter-poetQee  be 

j»ti^  the  proposition  report«l  by  the  S^^J^I^  ^  ?hr«?ifo^''S^*' if^^^^'^^ferfp- 
Gommi^^ee  on  the  Post-Umce  and  rost-Koads,  paid;  and  also  that  the  Postmaster-General  be  re- 
for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  letter-post-age  quired  to  reduce  this  prepaid  rate  to  2  cents  the  single 
from  3  cents  per  half-ounce  to  2  cents  per  half-  letter  whenever  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  rev- 
ounce,  or  fraction  thereof,  as  the  law  for  the  «^"«  ^**  fe  department,  after^e  reduction  now 
#-»«-?  ^^A  ♦!,«♦  ♦kio  ^^J^,^^^  «k/^.,i^  «.«  :«*^  recommended,  shall  have  exceeded  its  expenditures 
future,  and  that  this  measure  snould  go  into  |,y  ^^^  thail  6  per  cent,  for  two  conseou^ve  fiscal 
effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884»  that  date  yean. 

^  t'itLut^tb^^n'^VsSu^  "  P^^«^^^°*  ^i"°»<^'^»  ^^^^^  ^^^  o'  I^^<^-  2, 

the  present  biU;  for  at  the  end  of  the  next  fis-  1®^^'  ^^^/|l«  *^^°<:><>{i  ^/  ^^f^*-^  ^^  /^« 

cal  year,  June  80, 1884,  there  will  be  under  a  2-  [e?o«^n^endations  of  his  Post-master  General,  m 

cent  rate  no  deficiency  called  for  by  the  Post-  ^^"  language  : 

Office  Department  to  be  appropriated  from  the  ,  "  L"°  ^*PP^  to  find  that  the  fiscal  condition  ofthe 

TrMi«nrv  department  IS  such  as  to  justity  the  Postmaster-Gen- 

^«  fj^'        ■!_           •                  V    •      J    V       T-  e™  ^  recommending  the  reduction  of  our  inland  let- 

" Taking    the  estimates   submitted    by   the  ter-post^e  to  Scents  the  single  letter  when  prepsdd 

department  of  the  amount  of  business  which  and  5  cents  when  not  prepaid.    He  also  recommends 

wfll  be  done  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  will  that  the  prepaid  shall  be  reduced  to  2  cents  whenever 

be  $8,000,000.     The  way  that  is  reached  is  by  the  revenues  of  Uie  department,  after  the  reductions, 

^  vw,vvvf,vrvw.     *   «     «j   I,  «v  to    ^  «     o  t/j  shall  exceed  Its  expenditures  by  more  than  6  per  cent. 

a  sum  total  of  the  sales  of  postage-stamps  and  for  two  consecutive  years. 

ftamped  envelopes  during  the  past  year  and  ..  ^                 ^  .             .                      _  ^ 

10  per  cent,  added  for  the  current  year  and  10  ,  *  ^®?f  ®!»^.^™  upon  the  recommendation 

per  cent  of  increase  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  $J  President  Fillmore  and  Postmaster-General 

That  10  per  cent,  is  an  average  estimate  of  the  Hall,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  to  the  people 

increase  of  the  postal  business  of  the  country,  »  uniform  inland  rate  and  adopted  the  S-cent 

ud  is  added  for  this  and  the  next  year.  postage  for  aU  distances  not  exceedmg  8,000 

**It  is  believed,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  an  ,?2:,           ,.^.                  ^  ,  .    -«^^ 

examination  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  ,  "  The  conditions  suggest^  in  1850  are  now 

has  been  common  to  the  newspaper  press  and  ^l^^^^  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  reduction  to 

the  great  monthly  leading  publications  of  the  ^?^  ^-cent  rate  has  found  equally  as  able  aiid 

owmtrv,  that  in  view  of  the  vast  suras  of  money  anoere  mdorsers  m  the  several  recommenda- 

fiowmg  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  ^®°®  ^{  gentiemen  who  have  carefully  mvesti- 

it  the  present  time,  not  only  from  the  Post-  «^^  the  subject.                         .  .  :,   t.     .^ 

OiBce  Department  but  from  the  various  other  ^?   ^^^2  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 

KNiroes  of  revenue  which  come  to  the  Govern-  merchants  and  business  men  of  New  York, 

aent  from  the  systems  of  taxation  to  whish  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  for 

the  people  are  subject,  now  is  the  time  for  the  postal  reform  and  a  reduction  of  rates  in  letter 

reduction  of  letter-postage  from  8  centa  to  2  ^^^^f-  ,  The  paper  is  so  able  and  comprehen- 

miig,  and  that  such  legislation  will  find  a  hearty  s^^?,  ^^f^  ^  ^^  ***«  indulgence  of  the  House 

approval  from  every  community  and  section  of  ^^"e  ^  J«ad  several  paragraphs  pertment  to 

tibe  eoontrr  ^®  question  at  issue.    The  committee  use  this 

"Sir,  in  order  that  the  House  may  under-  language: 

stand  that  2-cent  postage  is  not  a  temporary  "  The  committee  to  whom  It  was  refeired  to  prepare 

expedient  or  an  undulyconsidered  proposition  fP  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 

v^i^Fuioui*  wt  •i*u««ui/  wuoi^jw.^  ptvpv^iuTL^u  thenecessity  of  postal  reform,  and  also  as  to  the  na- 

of  to-dfty,  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  ture  and  extent  of  the  changes  tiiat  should  be  intro- 

ad  Post-BoadB  in  their  bill  reported  to  this  duoed  into  our  postal  system,  beg  leave  to  report: 
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**  There  is  no  feature  that  more  peculiarly  character-  sparsety-Mttled  redone  of  the  country ;  with 
izes  the  Govcmmunt  under  which  we  live,  there  is  and  liuthAil  adminiBtration  of  the  Government,  the 
nothing  perhaps  upon  which  its  peculiar  character  way  will  be  paved  not  only  for  a  still  greater  efficiency 
depends  more  than  tlie  rapid,  constant,  and  eenerai  of  the  service,  but  for  a  reduction  of  postage,  even  on 
intercommunication  between  its  citizens.  Unuke  the  the  basis  of  an  equality  between  the  pootal  receipts 
countries  of  Europe,  no  material  obstacle  of  dialect,  and  the  postal  espenoitures.  The  proHcnt  deosde 
much  less  of  languas^,  interposes  itself  from  one  ena  may  witness  a  reduction  of  the  domestic  letter  rate  of 
of  the  republic  to  tne  other  ^  no  class  privileges  or  postage  from  three  to  two  cents  upon  these  conditions, 
prejudices  separate  one  portion  of  the  community  The  rost-Office  Department  must  continue  to  keep 
irom  another ;  the  methods  of  communication  are  pace  with  the  development  and  crrowth  of  the  ma- 
various  and  extensive ;  and  it  may  sai'ely  be  affirmed  terial  interests  of  the  country'}  if  it  would  deserve 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  to  remain  the  *  cherished  iavonte '  with  the  Ameri- 
the  same  uniformity  of  habits,  opinions,  and  modes  can  people. 

of  action  M  in  the  United  States     Of  the  various  « ^     j^    ex-Postmaster-<}eneral  James  uses 

methods  of  communication  that  of  rapid,  punctual,  j.i  •    i                  •     v      a:  •  i           ^ 

and  safe  correspondence  by  mail  is  the  most  impor-  ^°^^  language  m  his  othcial  report : 

tant  and  the  most  highly  valued  by  the  citizen,    w  ere  **  If  these  suggestions  are  deemed  worthy  of  cod- 

our  post-office  the  most  efficient  and  the  best  conducted  sideration  and  Congress  carries  them  out,  the  reduction 

in  tne  world,  and  were  it  at  the  same  time  the  most  ofietter-postagefVom  three  to  two  cents  will  be  posf^ible 

expensive  branch  of  the  General  Government,  it  is  be-  within  three  years.    I  believe  the  reduction  could  be 

lieved  that  no  one  would  object  to  the  cost,  whatever  accomplished  without  a  proportional  diminution  of 

it  might  be.  receipts,  which  followed  tne  adoption  of  three -cent 

**  Following  the  example  of  the  monarchical  govern-  postajge  in  1851.    The  people  have  shown  their  ai>- 

ments  of  thcOld  World,  the  framers  of  our  Constitu-  preciation  of  cheap  postage.    The  introduction  of  tee 

tion  invested  Government  with  a  monopoly  of  mail  postal-card,  instead  ofdiminishing  the  receipts,  has,  oo 

operations.    The  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  whole,  largely  increased  them.    Two-cent  postage 

never  seen  fit  to  revoke  that  power.    It  then  unques-  would.  I  believe,  after  one  or  two  vears'  trial,  pro- 

tionably  becomes  the  duty  of  Government  to  bring  duce  the  same  result.    It  is  mv  deliberate  judgment 

our  postal  establishment  to  the  his^hest  possible  state  that  two-cent  postage  is  possible  in  the  near  future. 

of  e&dency :  but  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  pub-  **  ^his  was  under  date  of  Nov.  15, 1881. 

lie  opinion  declares  that  our  post-office  is  entirely  m-  ,.«,,                         *t>      •ji.A-Ai            v** 

adequate  to  meet  the  wants  ofthe  people.  ...  *'  The  message  of  President  Arthur,  submit- 

**  With  very  material  reductions  of  postage  that  we  ted  to  this  House  under  date  of  Dec.  4,  1882, 
have  had  within  the  last  twelve  years,  we  do  not  be-  is  strong,  forcible,  and  clear  in  its  distinct  and 
lieve  we  have  established  that  rate  which  will  best  unequivocal  recommendation  of  the  2-cent  rate, 
accommodate  the  public  and  give  the  high^t  rev-  ,,^^  proposition  is  a  simple  one,  that  any 
enue.  All  expenence,  both  m  our  own  and  other  ,  "  i"  ^i'^"*"*'"  •»  »  onup  «  v»*«,  t^»v  •«/ 
countries,  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  number  of  reduction,  large  or  small,  m  the  rate  of  port- 
letters  written  and  sent  by  maU  is  in  proportion  to  age  that  may  be  directed  by  legislation  will 
the  facilities  of  transmission  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people.  1  assert,  Mr. 
tothecostof  postage.    The  postal  statistics  of  every  Chairman,   that  the  mere    statement  of  the 

nation  show  conclusively  that,  however  great  the  re-  ...  '  .       .- ^  __i.    .  _      rrv^ 

duction  of  postage,  the  revenue  and  profits  have  in-  proposition  carries  its  own  conclusion.    The 

variably  increased.  .  .  .  census  enumeration  of  1880  gives  tlie  statistics 

**  It  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  maintain,  with  the  showing  the  average  degree  of  education  of 

economy  of  management  attendmg  a  uniform  rate  of  the  people,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Post- Office 

SiaSni'.'Ja'^JSf^^caJn^r^SSS^^^^  Department  ehow  to  what  extent  the  peopk 

Post-Office  would  sustain  itself  under  Uie  uniform  "^^^  exercised  their  educational  opportunities 

rate  of  1  cent.    One  half  of  the  (x>stal  revenue  of  and  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 

Great  Britain  being  clear  profit,  shows  that  this  rate  of  the  Post-Oflice  Department, 

would  be  abund^thr  able  to  support  tibe  ti^s  illustrating  the  extent  to   which  the 

X^^betwe^at'^c^r^rS^rf,  'wf  i^^e'  -«ls  of  the  counf  are  us^,  the  foHowingre- 

fully  convinced  that  a  uniform  rate  of  two  cents  a  port,  wnicn  has  been  incidentally  referred  to 

letter  is  tl^o  most  equitable  and  convenient  chaige  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in  bis  debate 

that  can  be  made;  a  rate  that  will  eventually  produce  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for 

the  largest  revenue,   and  a  rate  justified  V  every  ^j,    y^     ^^ding  Dec.  80,  1880,  wiU  best  indi- 

oonsideration  of  justice,  economy,  and   sound   na-  :    *u  *     u*  v  r            2      •  "»  "*"  ^'^^    » 

tional  policy.  ...  ^®'®  ^^^  which  I  am  referring  to,  and  will  ex- 

**  With  most  persons  of  ample  means  three  cents  plain  the  general  as  well  as  special  effects  of 

would  not  be  considered  a  high  rate  of  postage,  but  postage  relief  which  the  people  of  each  and 

wiUi  large  numbers  of  tiie  poorer  and  humbler  classes  every  State  will   enjoy  when  the    reduction 

Sd'.a%3r»fi^!aS&Sr'^°'''""  recommended  is  acf  mplished.     The  table  I 

"  Hon.  A.  D.  Hazen,  Third  Assistant  Post-  "?•' ^' "?f  1^  whlhT.  ^J^^rl  J'.Si'lIllrt 

_    .      >-,          I           4.i!'    1               •           UT  my  remarks,  ana  wnicn  18  a  part  of  tne  report 

master-General,  uses  this  language  m  a  pub  lo  ^s  emanating  from  the  Committee  on  the  PVrt- 

document  concerning  a  discussion  of  postal  office  and  Post-Roads,  is  based  upon  the  result 

*^*!f!Ii!^°f «  .          -              -        .     ,«  of  an  actual  count  of  mail  matter  originating  at 

J'J^^^^^^^^^^o^ ^^^^"^^  ?^?K^^  TreasuY  to  ^11  the  post-offices  and  railway  post-offices  of 

meet  the  expenditures  was  only  7*6  per  cent,  at  the  xv    rr   •!  j  a*  *      ^   -^      av     ^-L.               j^«- 

close  of  the  lit  year;  and  with  a  gaiS^of  more  tiian  the  United  States  during  the  first  seven  days 

10  per  cent  in  receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  of  December,  1880.     I  use  the  data  of  Decern- 

past  three  years,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  postal  ber,  1880,  beioause  no  count  has  been  made  for 

service  will  be  self-sustaining  witlun  tiie  next  three  the  year  1881.     And  right  in  that  connection, 

JZ^'nf^u^J^^^'i^iw^nHnniS?;^^^^  ^^^OTQ  referring  to  the  table,  I  want  this  com- 

genoe  of  our  people :  with  a  continuation  of  our  pres-  ...        .           i      ^     j  xi_             4.      i  x«        j.u  *, 

ent  business  prosperity ;  with  the  rapidly-growing  mittee  to  understand  the  exact  relations  that 

density  of  our  populaUon,  more  eepedally  in  the  the  American  people  hold  with  the  people  of 
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ions  and  gOTernments  of  the  world  in  21,087,086 ;  Japan,  17,696,758 ;  British  India,  11,251,- 

:  the  mails  as  a  raeans  of  communica-  ^£  J  ^^^'^^^^^^f  ?!?^^ '  Argentine  Kepublic,  7,500,- 

e  number  of  post-offices  are  in  the  ^'^  (^reeoe,  1,6«8,841. 

relative  proportion,  and  I  will  insert        *^  Several  of  the  bills  that  have  received  the  at- 

in  fnll  in  my  remarks  in  order  that  tention  of  the  post-office  committee  indicate  one 

i  may  be  examined.  ounce  as  the  basis  or  minimum  weight  for  the 

»te  from  the  report  of  the  Superin-  tirst  rate  of  postage.    It  is  not  considered  that 

f  Foreign  Mails  for  the  year  ending  the  change  from  one  half  ounce  to  one  ounce 

882 :  as  the  basis  would  afford  relief  to  the  great 

an  by  these  statUtics  that  the  relative  rank  ^^y  ^f  correspondents.     While  the  large  busi- 

jipal  union  countries,  in  respect  to  the  fol-  ness  houses  and  farms  would  eujoy  the  reduc- 

iculars.  was  as  follows :  tion,  the  average  letter  would  not  be  carried  for 

mher  of  post-offices  the  United  States  ranks  a  less  rate.     Nor  is  it  deemed  advisable  at  this 

42,989  offices ;  then  Great  Britom,  with  ^j       ^  embrace  the  two  propositions  of  an  in- 
rmany,  with  9,460;  France,  6,942;  Japan,  wv^«.mi/i»w  i;^^  v    v  |  wpv/^i»<ivxjo  w»  «ii  tu 

aim,  4,468;  British  India,  4,409;  Austria,  orease  m   weight  and  a  reduction   m  rate  m 

7, 8,328 :  Switzerland,  2,852 ;  Spain,  2,642 ;  the  legislation  recommended.    The  half  ounce 

5,301:   Sweden,  1,786:  the  Netherlands,  weight  is  the   basis  in  the  Universal  Postal 

55*^f)enmi-k^660^'  ^^^''  ^^"^  ^^^'  ^^'0°,  now  embracing  all  the  civilized  coun- 

«p^to°thrreiative  proportion  between  the  *"«»  «°^  ^^I^PV^«  ?^  ^^®  ^.^^^^  ®f°^P*  ^^^i^^ 

'  post-offices  and  that  of  population  tlie  and  the  British   Australasian   colonies.     The 

ountries  of  the   union   rank  as  follow:  hulf-ouncc   is   also  the  basis  for  the  domestic 

I  has  an  average  of  993  inhabitants  to  each  rate  of  postage  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 

the  United  States,  1,167  to  each  office  ;  ^^rlH    *^     ^  r         r 

078:  Great  Britain,  2,372;  Sweden,  2,665;  ^"[lij;        «,  .  ,  ,       r*v     t>    , /a«       T^ 

lancls,  3,086 ;  Luxemburg,  8,176 ;  Den-  The  official  reports  of  the  Post-Office  De- 

37  ;    Germany,  4,778  ;    Austria,   6,498 ;  partment  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1882, 

r  expenditures.    A 
however,  occurred 

^  ^ _    _^ the  year  1865, 

e  th^prindpal  TOuntri^rant  aTfoll^^  when  it  amounted  to  $861,430,  doubtless  occa- 

960  letter-boxes ;  Germany,  67,782 ;  Great  sioned  by  the  suspension  of  mail  service  in  the 

,7S2:  the  United  States,  18,460 ;  Italy,  Southern  States.     During  the  year  ended  June 

'^iZi  fn»,8?2?iote  l^\  80.   If  1.   thf  receipts  amounted  to  $6^1^- 

I,  6,270 ;  Denmaii,  3,382 ;  Hungary,  31263 ;  604.33,  and  the  expenditures  to  $6,278,401.68. 

landd,   8,047;  Sweden,  2,700;   Portugal,  In  the  year  1852  the  receipts  were  $5,184,- 

526.84,   and  the   expenditures   $7,108,459.04, 

umber  of  letters  conveyed  in  the  mails  the  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $1,928,932.20,  or  27  per 
onntnes  rank  as  follow:  Groat   Britain,  ^  -*'        :^-^'  -'  f^. 


r0,539;    Switzerland,    46,73^,694;  Japan,  rp 

Sweden,  27,130,464;  Denmark,  22,011,999;  ireasury. 

4,124,919.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war,  from  1861 

imber  of  postal-cards  conveyed  in  the  mails  to  1865,  the  receipts  fell  only  4*7  per  cent,  short 

i^oi?°cS5"®"  "^^i^  asfollow :  The  United  of  the  expenditures.     In  1865  alone,  as  before 

.,324^    postal  -  cards ;  Germany,    136,-  indicated  there  wm  a  small  anrnhis  of  rpr^^inta 

reat  Britain,  122.884,000 ;  Austria,  36,026,-  jpaica'if*!*  '^ere  was  a  small  surplus  or  receipts. 

«,  27,540,066;  Japan,  19,884,461;  Italy,  The  restoration  of  service  m  the  Southern  States 

Belgium,  14,720,342 ;  the  Netherlands,  again  increased  the  burden  on  the  Treasury,  so 

flunary.    12,965,468 ;   British    India,  that  in  1868  28*3  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures 

fsSS78VriuS:'.te*t^^i:  were  BoppUed  from  that  source      From  this 

irwiy,  209,014 ;  Deniark,  173,128 ;  Spiinl  P^'"*  "^®  tendency  was  generally  toward  lower 

uxembnrg.  165,883.  deficiencies,  but  still  in  1875  the  Treasury  con- 

3SD60t  to  the  number  of  letters  and  postal-  tributed  20*2  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures.     In 

leh  inhabitant  the  principal  countries  nmk  1379  the  deficiency  was  lO'l  per  cent.,  and  for 

S^^Ts^^SeJbndTS^'ttteih^  1881  the  receipt*  fell  7  per  cent,  short  of  the  ex- 

;  Belgium,  16*2 ;  Germany,  15*6 ;  France,  penditures.   This  deficiency  was  not  only  wiped 

nark,  12*6;   Luxemburg,  11*7;    Austria,  out  during  the  last  year,  but  a  surplus  of  8*6 

Icn,  6-9  ;  Italy,  6-6;  Norway,  5*7;  Spain,  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  will  remain  after  ex- 

^ J-8 ;  Greece,  17 ;  Japan,  1-6 ;  ^ou-  tinguishing  all  the  liabilities  for  the  year. 

umbS^dr  ne^papen  conveyed  in  domestic  ,  ''}  ^^i®^®  the  introduction  of  the  postal-card 

principal  countries  rank  as  follow :  The  for  1  cent  contnbuted  largely  to  the  increase 

itca,  780,269,063  newspapers ;    Germany,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

;   France,  ^^,«»1.«54 ;    Groat    Britain,  But  I  go  further  and  will  say  that  I  believe 

^^^  ^e^u^i,)^^fZ^rl  that  When  we  r^uce  the  postage  on  letters  to 

r,73« ;  the  Netheriands,  88,682,462 ;  Hun-  2  cents,  many  who  have  recognized  the  econ- 

£2,577 ;  Denmark,    26,007,467 ;   Sweden,  omy  of  saving  2  cents  as  between  the  letter 
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and  the  postal-card,  and  now  use  the  postal-  found  iustmctive.    The  changes  in  rates  of 
card  as  a  means  of  economy  and  thereby  save  domestic  matter  were  comparatively  onimpor- 
2  cents  of  postage,  will  under  the  2- cent  rate  tant  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1845.    In  order  that 
for  letters  give  up  the  postal-card,  in  order  to  the  several  changes  in  the  domestic  rates  ma^ 
secure  secrecy  in  their  correspondence.  be  fully  understood  by  the  House  I  have  in- 
^^  From  the  establishment  of  the  Government  serted  in  my  remarks  a  part  of  the  report  of 
the  principle  has  been  recognized  and  the  effort  the  Oonunittee  on  the  rost-Office  ana  Post- 
of  every  administration  has  been  directed  to  Koads,  which  cites  the  various  statutes  since 
the  making  of  the  postal  service  self-support-  1792,  when  the  first  statute  was  enacted  cover- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  every  facility  pos-  ing  the  first  postage  on  letter  matter.    Then 
sible  has  been  extended  to  the  people.    In  the  gentlemen  can  see  for  themselves  the  gradual 
British  service,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  the  rate  changes  and  observe  the  many  reductions: 
charged  for  the  transmission  of  mful  matter  i.  February  20, 1792,  was  the  flrat  act  fixing  Ttta 
was  based  on  the  estimated  absolute  service  of  postage  on  domestic  letters,  and  establiahed  the 
rendered,  the  distances  the  mail  was  carried  foUowiM  rates,  to  take  effect  June  1, 1792: 

being  the  basis  of  the  rate  charged.    The  act  ^*^  r^^'Z  ^^'  P^^'  T^""^  \^^  l^H  ^*^ 
^Ti                 ^  loe^          I'c  ji  ^  ^^         J  /u  every  single  letter  not  exceeding  80  miles.  6  ceata. 
of  Congress  of  1861  quahfiedly  changed  the  For  every  emgle  letter  over80  milee,  and  not  ex- 
existing  statutes  and  made  the  inland  service  ceeding  60  miles,  8  cents. 

uniform  in  the  rate  charged  for  distances  less  For  every  single  letter  over  60  miles,  and  not  ex- 

than  8,000  miles.    The  limit,  however,  of  8,000  ceding  100  miles  10  cents. 

~.ii^«  .«««  ^i^r.A  ^«4.  iv-.  4.\s^\^4-  ^f  1QAQ    n.u:^v.  ^or  every  single  letter  over  100  miles,  and  not  ei- 

miles  was  wiped  out  by  the  act  of  1868  which  ^^ing  166  mills,  12*  cento. 

gave  us  the  uniform  rate  of  8  cents  the  half-  For  evcnr  single  letter  over  160  milee  and  not  ex- 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  and  which  is  the  stat-  ceeding  ^  miles,  16  cents, 
ute  enforced  to-day.     The  people  have  never  ^or  every  single  letter  over  200  miles,  and  not  ex- 

complained  when  the  deficiency  in  the  postal  ^^fe^^'jS^^Yerr  over  260  miles,  and  not  ex- 
service  required  appropnations  from  the  Treas-  ceeding  860  miles,  20  cento. 
ury.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  any  special  For  everv  single  letter  over  860  miles,  and  not  ex- 
effort  been  made  to  secure  large  surplus  re-  ceeding  450  miles,  22  cento, 
suits,  greater  conveniences,   larger   facilities,  For  eveiy  smgle  letter  over  460  miles,  26  cents. 
««;i!.iw.«rv««  •-♦^n  ^fi  n^/No^r^A  #Vv«  All  aUocao  ^  *^or  cveiy  double  letter,  double  the  said  rates, 
and  cheaper  rates  of  postage  for  aU  classes  of  For  every  triple  letter,  triple  the  said  rates, 
mail  matter  seem  to  nave  oeen  recommenaed  For  every  packet  weighing  one  ounce  avoirdupoii 
and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  every  Postmaster-  to  T>ay  at  the  rate  of  four  single  letters  for  each  oonee, 
General's  report  for  many  years.  ^^^  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  weight. 
"General  Hazen,  in  a  paper  submitted  to  2-  Act  Mwch2  1799,  section  7,  estoblL*Ti«aG«. 
..,..,'    1       «i        i.  •           1  cral  Post-Oflice  at  the  seat  of  Government  of  m 
me,  asserts  that  the  department  is  surely  on  a  United  States. 

paying  basis,  and  as  the  receipts  are  increasing  For  every  letter  composed  of  single  sheet  of  paper 

at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  expenditures,  conveyed  not  exceedin||r  40  miles,  8  cento ;  over  40 

the  general  Treasury  will  at  an  early  day,  un-  ^^.i  «^d  not  exceeding  JO  raUes,  10  cento;  ofer 

!>.—  ♦!,«««  «i.^ni^i  K^  A  ^i««n<»A  ;»  ♦K^  t^*/Lat«4'  90  miles,  and  not  exoeedmg  160  miles,  12t  cento;  over 

less  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  present  ^^q  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^  exceeding  800  mile^,  17  cento!  o.er 

conditions,  be  a  large  gainer  from  the  profits  soo  miles,  and  not  exceeding  600  miles,  20  cento;  oTer 

of  the  postal  service.    If,  however,  the  theory  6OQ  miles,  26  cento. 

be  correct  that  the  earnings  should  not  be  per-  Double  letter  or  two  pieces  of  paper,  double  rates. 

mitted  to  exceed  the  outlavs  of  the  service,  the  triple  letter  or  three  pieces  oT  paper,  triple  ratw; 

>utwi^^  uvf  ^Avv«^  y  «  wu»c».                      ^^ ,  j^^  £^j.  gygpy  packet  composed  of  four  or  more  piecei 

question  is  squarely  presented  as  to  how  the  ^f  paper,  or  other  thing,  i^d  weighing  1  ounce  avoii- 

balance  shall  be  maintained.     If  the  present  dupom,  quadruple  rate,  and  in  same  proportion  for 

profits  could  be  used  advantageously  to  extend  gr^r  weighto. 

facihties  and  to  afford  conveniences  to  the  pub-  8-  ^^  ^Vp^  80, 1810,  section  11 :  Bates  of  postage 

lie  not  now  enjoyed,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  ^^  ^^"«"  ""^  P«^*^  •                                    ^^ 

doubt  of  the  popular  willingness  to  have  them     Blnsle  sheet  of  paper,  lees  than  40  miles H 

applied  in  this  direction.  Kf  I w  ^J  E*!!!'' S  5^  ?2./!i\u;- m 

fiT*        1  I-       1,  Ai-     'J         x*  ir  Biiigle  sheet  of  paper,  90  to  1«>  miles. lit 

**  Popular  as  has  l)een  theicieaot  a  seit-sus-    Bingie  sheet  of  paper,  16O  to  800  miles n 

taining  service,  public  opinion  has  ever  sane-    Single  sheet  of  paper,  800  to  6OO  miles w 

tioned  the  granting  of  nSedful  sums  from  the    Bingie  sheet  of  paper,  over  ecu  mile. » 

Treasury,  rather  than  the  usefulness  of  the  Doublelettersortwopiecesof  paper,  double  rates; 

service  should  be  impaired  by  a  lack  of  means  ^^^P^®  1®««"  o*"  ^^  P)^®*  ""^  P*P®^».  triple  rates ; 

^M.  T«v^  ouv/uj^A  ^«  muip«m  s^  ^j      ,»^  v       *«^  evcrv  paokct  composed  of  four  or  more  pieces  of  paper 

from  the  postal  revenues.     But  the  expendi-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  weighhig  one  ounwj  avoi^iupoi^ 

tures  for  the  coming  year  have  been  estimated  quadruple  rate ;  and  in  same  proportion  for  greater 

upon  the  full  measure  of  the  public  require-  weight. 

ments,  as  well  as  the  same  can  now  be  antici-  .*•  ^^  f  PjU,.*'  ^®^®'  '^^^^  ^ '  ^^  ^^  P^**^ 

pated,  and  yet  they  faU  considerably  short  of  T^^ ^^  ^'  ^®^^ '.   ,    ^    ,    v  .  ^          ^  *^ 

tiie  estimated  revenues.    The  result  promises  ^IK  w^'nT.^.^  .^  .?  .?!''*^                      « 

to  be  a  large  increase  on  the  present  profits.    Over  so  mii<'8  and  ooit  exeeedtog  so  miies 10 

pe  tjnie  woold  ?eem  to  be  auspidous,  there-  gJSKKd^^'SSX'JSat'iik::; ::::::;:  \% 

fore,  for  a  reduction  m  the  rates  of  postage.        Over400miies tt 

"  In  reference  to  the  effect  of  reduction  in  Eyeiy  double  letter  or  two  pieces  of  paper,  doublt 

postage  the  experience  of  the  past  has  been  ntes. 
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pie  letter  or  three  pieoee  of  paper,  triple  year  ended  June  80, 1852,  having  heen  $5,184,526.84. 

For  the  year  ended  June  80,   1854.  the  revenue 

icket  oontaining  four  or  more  pieces  of  amounted  to  $6,255,586.22,  or  only  $155,018.11  lees 

e  or  more  other  articles,  and  weigning  one  than  for  the  year  1851,  the  loss  by  the  reduction  of 

dupois,  quadruple  these  rates,  anid  in  that  the  rates  having  been  nearly  recovered  in  three  years, 

for  all  greater  rates.  For  the  year  1855  the  revenue  was  $281,581.80  more 

March  8, 1825,  section  13:  Same  as  act  of  than  for  1851.    The  increase  steadily  continued,  and 

16.  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1860,  the  revenue  was 

arch  8, 1845.  section  1 :  After  Jul^  1, 1845.  swelled  to  $8,518,067.40,  being  $2,107,468.07,  or  82*8 

n  letters :  For  eveiy  single  letter  in  manu>  per  cent.,  more  than  tor  the  year  1851,  and  $8,888,- 

tarks  and  signs,  by  mail,  under  three  hun-  540.56}  or  64*2  per  cent^  more  than  for  1852. 

,  6  cents:  over  three  hundred  miles,  10  Agam,  during  the  eifht  years  fVom  1887  to  1845 

>le  letter,  double  rates :  treble  letter,  treble  there  were  no  material  changes  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

Imple  letter,  quadruple  rates ;  ana  every  and  yet  the  revenue  for  18^  was  $655,826.41,  or  13*2 

xsel  not  exceeding  one  half  ounce  in  weight  per  cent.,  less  than  for  1887,  while  the  revenue  for  the 

emed  a  single  letter,  and  eveir  additional  year  ended  June  80,  1858,  was  $050,882.90.  or  22*1 

ae  half  ounce  or  leas  shall  be  cnarged  with  per  cent,  over  that  of  1845,  notwithstanding  tnat  both 

al  single  postage.  of  the  great  reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage  had 

[arch  8, 1851.  section  1 :  Bates  of  postage  occurred  during  the  intermediate  eight  years. 

From  and  aner  June  80, 1851,  in  lieu  of  For  the  year  1882  the  receipts  were  more  than  eight 

letaffe  now  fixed  by  law,  there  shall  be  times  as  much  as  for  1852,  and  the  increase  alone  for 

:  following  rates :  1882  over  1881  was  only  $98,514.66  short  of  the  entire 

kgle  letter,  in  writing,  marks,  or  signs,  by  receipts  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1852,  the  first 

exceeding  three  thousand  miles,  prepaid  vear  of  the  8-oent  rate.    Some  idea  of  the  immediate 

ents ;  not  piepud,  5  cents ;  for  any  greiater  loss  by  a  reduction  from  8  cents  to  2  cents  in  the  rate 

mble  these  rates.  of  letter*postage  may  be  obtained  fh>m  the  issues  of 

arch  8, 1855,  section  1 :  In  lieu  of  the  rates  the  ordinary  8-oent  adhesive  stamps  and  stamped 

now  fixed  by  law,  there  shall  be  charged  envelopes. 

ig  rates :  It  is  true  that  many  letters  oallinff  for  more  than 
f  single  letter,  in  manuscript  or  paper  of  one  rate  of  postage  bear  the  higher  aenominations  of 
in  writing,  marks,  or  signs,  conveyed  in  stamps,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  8-cent  stamps 
tween  places  in  the  United  States,  not  ex-  are  used  for  parcels  of  merchandise  and  other  matter 
}0  miles,  8  cents ;  and  for  anv  greater  dis-  not  belonging  to  the  flist  class.  The  amount  of  8-cent 
ents ;  for  a  double  letter,  oouble  rates ;  stamps  umkI  m  this  way  will  probablv  exceed  that  of 
*,  treble  rates ;  quadruple  letter,  quadruple  the  laiger  stamps  used  on  letters,  so  tnat  a  diminution 
^  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  one  half  of  88i  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  8-cent  stamps 
sight  shall  oe  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  would  represent  the  maximum  loss  on  an  equal  volume 
ional  weight  of  one  half  ounce  or  less  shall  of  business.  The  number  of  the  ordinaiy  8-cent 
an  additional  rate.  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  issued  during  the  fis<»l 
[arch  8, 1863,  section  22,  fixes  the  rate  of  year  ended  June  80, 1882,  was  849.159,950.  An  in- 
domestic  letters  not  exceeding  one  half  crease  of  10  per  cent,  on  these  woula  ^ve  984,075,945 
iight  at  8  cents,  and  8  cents  admtional  for  as  the  issue  for  the  current  year.  This  latter  number 
onal  half  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  to  be  increased  by  10  per  cent,  would  give  1,027,488,589  for 
postage-stamps  afiixed.  the  next  fiscal  year.  One  cent  taken  from  the  value 
lUtance  into  account,  it  will  be  observed  of  each  of  these  would  amount  to  $10,274,885.89. 
luction  m  the  chaips  was  very  great  iftiie  u  jj^^  ^^^  ^  ^f  1868  fixed  the  rate  of  post- 
is  made  on  the  rates  prior  to  July  1, 1846,  ,  vr  ,  . .  w  ^«  v  ^  .  «v«  v  f^^^ 
es  fixed  to  take  effect  July  1, 1W5.  The  ««®  ^^  domestic  letters  not  exceeding  one  half 
iished  b^  the  act  of  March  8,  1851,  also  ounce  in  weight  at  8  cents,  and  8  cents  addi- 
it  reduction.  tional  for  each  additional  half  ounce  or  fraction 
I  a  temporaiy  loss  of  revenue  followed  these  thereof,  to  be  prepaid  by  postage-stamps.   The 

n^!"" '^^""^^                              ■  recommendation   of  the*^Committee  on  the 

Post-Offioe  and  Post-Roads,  which  I  am  glad 

n  avail  myself  of  the  valuable  figures  to  see  has  been  almost  literally  adopted  in  this 

Ia«n,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-  biU,  makes  a  simple  change  in  the  law  of  1868, 

that  of  the  reduction  of  rate  from  8  to  2  cents 

rad  yean  prior  to  1845  the  revenues  were  per  half  ounce,  and  the  same  shaU  go  into  ef- 

tionary  in  amount;  indeed,  for  the  tour  foot  the  Ist  of  January,  1884. 

"^li-^^t i^Vni®^;  S.%  v^  ^r«SLt1w  "  I<^  is  claimed  that  the  stimulus  of  the  lower 

t  less  than  for  the  four  yean  immediately    .^^^ ,  j   u     #  li.     -..  j    xi-  j.   ^v 

that  period.    For  the  ywir  ended  June  80,  ^**®  would  be  felt  at  once,  and  that  there 

»venue  was  $4,289,841.80,  and  for  the  next  would  be  a  large  increase  of  letters  mailed, 

r  the  reduced  rates,  it  was  $8,487,199.85,  which  is  the  history  of  all  legislation  that  per- 

^^^J^^^foS^Ji:^.'^'  /?""  !r  y®""  tains  to  a  reduction  on  domestic  matter.    It  is 

^^u'^loVAfiBTi^e  IhL/ foJ  r^^^l^  '^^'  *  cheaper  letter  rate  would  tend 

W5,  the  entire  recovery  of  the  loss  of  rev-  also   m  a  measure  to  dispense  with  a  large 

the  reduction  in  the  rates  having  thus  oo-  number  of  postal-cards  for  written  communi- 

hin  three  years.    The  increase  continued  cations.    In  view  also  of  the  fact  that  sealed 

P^;.!?  ^  /f^lS^iJ/S  ®w^  "^S^^of'  communications  invite  closer  attentton  by  the 

revenue  was  $6,410,604.88,  being  $2,120,-  •   •     *    au       j                         'j.  •        ^  •           i. 

19-4  per  cent,  more  than  for  th?  last  yei  recipients  than  do  open  ones,  it  is  not  improb- 

er  the  old  rates,  and  $2,928,404.98,  or  88*8  able  that  to  some  extent  Circulars  would  be 

oore  than  for  the  fint  year  (1846)  of  the  inclosed  under  a  seal  at  the  2-cent  rate.    Tak- 

,.  ,  ,       -             V   ^1.     ^  *  »*^    1.  iDg  these  special  reasons  into  account,  it  is 

riSS'^a'rrbrtSu':'.^::^''^^  ^^--^  V  '"^  ^"t^l^*  pepart„.ent  that 

The  ftlling  off  in  the  first  year  of  the  "*®  ^<^^  ®^  revenue  for  the  first  year  may  be 

I  $1,226,077.49,  the  entire  receipts  for  the  safely  put  at  $8,000,000,  leaving  the  revenue 
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for  the  year  at  $42,670,456.27  instead  of  $50,-  conveniences  than  they  now  have,  and  make 
670,456.27,  as  already  estimated  upon  the  basis  that  system  more  efl9cient. 
of  existing  rates.  This  estimate  of  $42,670,-  **I  make  no  criticism  upon  the  Post-Offioe 
456.27  for  the  year  1884  on  a  2- cent  rate  is  Department.  The  growth  and  development  of 
$3,898,594.89,  or  7*8  per  cent.,  less  than  the  the  post-office  system  has  been  great.  Post- 
estimated  revenue  for  1888,  and  it  is  $794,046.12  masters-Genera)  have  done  all  that  they  conid 
more  tbun  the  actual  revenue  for  1882.  under  the  disposition  in  Congress  not  to  make 

'^  Unless  the  experience  of  past  reductions  large  expenditures  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
in  this  and  other  countries  should  be  at  fault  ment  so  long  as  there  was  a  deficiency.  Many 
in  this  instance,  the  reduction  now  proposed  improvements  which  they  would  have  desired 
in  the  letter  rate  will  be  speedily  followed  by  to  mtrodnce  and  have  recommended  to  GongreiB 
a  large  augmentation  of  business,  and  it  will  time  and  time  again  they  have  not  been  able  to 
at  no  distant  day  prove  to  have  been  an  eco-  carry  out  because  Congress  would  not  make 
nomio  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  necessary  appropriations,  and  the  reason 
the  postal  service  as  well  as  to  the  country.^'  given  in  Congress  for  not  making  the  necessary 

The  appropriation  bill,  containing  the  pro-  appropriations  always  has  been  that  the  Post- 
vision  for  the  reduction  of  letter-postage,  to  Omce  Department  entailed  a  large  deficiency, 
go  into  efiect  Jan.  15,  1884,  was  passed  by  the  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  I  think, 
House  Dec.  20, 1882,  and  was  taken  up  for  dis-  the  Post-Office  Department  is  self-sustaining, 
cussion  in  the  Senate  Jan.  17,  1888.  Among  and  we  have  arrived  just  at  that  point  where 
the  opponents  of  the  proposed  reduction  was  we  ought  to  improve  this  system,  where  we 
Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  who  said :  *^  I  be-  ought  to  make  it  more  efficient,  where  we 
lieve  that  this  proposition  to  reduce  postage  ought  to  study  the  convenience  of  the  people 
from  3  cents  to  2  cents  upon  sealed  letters  is  and  see  that  the  United  States  is  not  behind 
premature,  and  1  desire  that  Congress  shall  have  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  conveniences  which 
the  opportunity  for  a  second  soto  thought  be-  it  afibrds  to  the  people  through  this  postal  srs- 
fore  the  law  goes  into  operation.    I  will  en-  tem. 

deavor  in  the  briefest  manner  possible  to  give        *'  Now,  allow  me  to  refer  to  some  minor  mst- 

my  reasons  why  I  think  this  proposed  reduction  ters.     Tlie  matter  of  office  accommodations  at 

is  premature.  the  third  and  fourth  class  offices  is  a  matter  in 

*'  In  the  first  place,  if  postage  is  to  be  reduced  which  there  may  be  very  great  improvement 

there  are  other  directions  in  which  the  re-  The  convenience  to  the  people  can  be  wonder- 

duction  is  as  imperatively  demanded  as  in  this  fully  enhanced.    I  wiU  not  weary  the  Senate 

direction.    The  additional  postage  of  1  cent  by  going  into  detail.    It  is  within  the  personal 

upon  drop-letters  in  cities  having  free  delivery  observation  of  every  Senator  who  is  familiar 

is  a  real  burden  upon  the  business  correspond-  with  the  post-offices  in  the  smaller  places,  that 

deuce  of  those  cities.    I  think  it  should  receive  the  conveniences  might  be  increased  100  and 

first  attention,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show  as  I  200  per  cent,  with  very  little  additional  expense, 

proceed.    It  doubles  the  postage  upon  letters  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.    I  think  the  ex- 

as  a  penalty  for  having  free  delivery  which  the  penses  necessary  to  make  this  increase  sbonld 

Government  ought  not  only  to  give  without  be  borne  now  when  the  department  is  self-sos- 

additional  pay  but  ought  very  largely  to  ex-  taining.     If  it  is  not  done  now  it  never  will  be. 
tend.  *^  Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  is 

"  Then  I  think  the  postage  on  unsealed  let-  this :   We  should  have  more  frequent  mails, 
ters,  business  correspondence  in  unsealed  let-  Take  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
ters,  might  be  reduced  to  2  cents  quite  as  prop-  Senators  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  I  tbink, 
erly  as  this  reduction ;   but  I  think  that  the  that  certainly  one  fifth  of  the  mail  routes  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  reduction  of  postage  at  New  England  and  Middle  States  are  less  than 
this   time  is  premature.    I  know  that  there  daily.      Is   there  any  reason  why  in    these 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  prevailing  in  Congress  States,  where  a  railroad  reaches  usually  within 
and  in  certain  newspapers  that  there  is  a  very  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  every  town,  every  town 
general  demand  for  this  reduction  in  letter-post-  should  not  have  a  daily  mail  ?    I  know  towns 
age.    I  confess  I  have  not  heard  it  out  of  Con-  in  my  own  State,  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of 
gress  and  out  of  the  newspapers.     I  have  not  a  railroad,  that  have  but  a  semi-weekly  mail, 
heard  it  among  the  people,  and  I  do  nOt  believe  I  have  endeavored  to  have  it  increased  to  a 
that  the  people  esteem  it  to  be  any  hardship  daily  mail,  but  I  have  been  met  continually 
upon  them  to  pay  8  cents  postage  upon  a  letter  with  the  statement  that  Congress  would  not 
sent  to  any  part  of  this  country.    Where  one  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose, 
person  has  spoken  to  me  on  that  subject  ten  and  the  reason  Congress  would  not  do  it  was 
persons  have  spoken  to  me  on  other  matters  because  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  Post- 
connected  with  the  post-office  system,  and  I  Office  Department.    Take  the  towns  and  cities 
think  the  general  desire  among  the  people  is  that  are  situated  upon  railroads,  the  mails  ear- 
that  there  shall  be  no  re<luction  of  postage  till  ried  upon  railroads  should  be  increased  in  fre- 
the  revenues  of   the  Post-Office  Department  quency.     A  town  of  three  or  five  thousand 
have  been  expended  to  develop  and  perfect  the  inhabitants,  situated  upon  a  railroad,  should 
post-office  system  and  give  the  people  greater  never  be  dependent  upon  one  daily  maiL   And 
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this  point,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  reduced.    I  helieve  that  the  people  think  so 

1  not  have  special  mail  facilities  hj  fast  too.    I  do  not  Mieve  that  the  people  are 

That  sabject,   which   was  discussed  clamoring  at  the  doors  of  Congress  to  reduce 

esterday,  points  what  I  am  saying  upon  postage  from  three  cents  to  two  cents  until 

Atter.     The  speed  of  mails  should  be  in-  these  improvements  have  been  adopted.    In 

d.    We  should  carry  mails  as  fast  as  pas-  Great  Britain  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 

"s  are  carried  in  this  country,  and  we  letters  are  delivered  to  the  individuals  at  their 

I  not  stand  here  higgling  and  debating  residences  or  places  of  business,  and  I  think, 

ler  we  will  spend  $185,000  in  a  year  to  without  extra  charge.    It  is  a  principle  of  the 

se  the  speed  of  mails,  to  make  it  possible  English   system  that  the  delivery  of  letters 

d  a  letter  to  Ohicago  or  St.  Louis  and  get  shall  be  universal 

iwer  a  day  quicker  than  we  should  other-  *'  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  letters  going 
What  the  people  want  in  these  matters  through  the  British  Post-Office  are  delivered 
»e  well  served,  served  as  well  as  it  is  pos-  at  the  doors  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
hat  they  shall  be  served,  no  matter  what  addressed.  In  the  early  history  of  the  postal 
pense  is.  Take  the  matter  of  box-rents,  system  in  England  it  was  the  law  that  it  snould 
rbole  subject  of  box-rents  needs  read-  be  so  done.  As  far  back  as  1794  there  are 
;.  They  need  to  be  cheapened.  We  oases  in  the  reports  where  actions  were  brought 
better  offices,  better  box  aocommoda-  against  postmasters  for  not  delivering  letters 
better  service  at  offices.  wherever  they  were  addressed,  and  it  was  de- 
at,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  thing  cided  to  be  the  law  of  England  that  they  should 
re  want  still  more.  We  want  the  free  be  so  delivered.  It  was  the  law  in  this  coun- 
ry  of  the  mails  extended,  and  largely  ex-  try  during  the  Confederate  Congress.  Letter- 
L  There  are  in  the  United  States,  ac-  carriers  were  always  appointed  in  this  country 
ig  to  the  census,  246  cities  of  over  10,000  at  the  discretion  of  the  postmaster  to  deliver  let- 
itants.  In  those  cities  very  nearly  one  ters  without  additional  charge,  until  this  free-de- 
sr  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  livery  system,  as  it  is  called,  came  into  vogue. 
B.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern-  It  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
should  not  deliver  in  every  one  of  those  of  a  weU-regulated  postal  system  that  every 
of  the  United  States,  without  the  addi-  letter  should  be  delivered  to  the  individual 
charge  of  one  cent  upon  each  drop-let-  addressed,  where  it  is  possible  and  practicable 
16  letters  received  in  those  cities,  at  the  that  it  should  be  done.  It  would  be  an  im- 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  ad-  provement  which  the  people  would  hail  with 
d.  Oh,  but,  Senators  say,  that  will  cost  joy,  ten  times  the  joy  that  they  will  hail  the 
f.  Indeed,  it  will  cost  money,  but  I  de-  reduction  of  postage,  but  it  never  will  be  done 
bat  the  Post-Office  revenues  shall  not  be  until  the  Post-Office  is  not  only  self-sustaining 
dd  ontil  a  convenience  like  that  shall  be  but  earns  a  surplus  revenue.  I  can  not,  with 
ded  just  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  ex-  the  pressure  of  time  that  there  is  upon  the 
t.  Senate,  stop  to  dwell  upon  these  things;  I  can 
find  by  the  Postmaster-GeneraPs  report  merely  outline  them ;  I  can  merely  call  the 
nly  112  cities  now  have  free  delivery.  The  attention  of  Senators  to  what  I  believe  to  be 
nly  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  Post-  the  real  desire  of  the  people  upon  this  ques- 
r-General  to  give  a  free  delivery  of  letters  tion,  and  I  will,  when  I  close,  propose  an 
ies  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  makes  it  amendment  to  change  the  existing  law  with 
tionary  with  him  to  allow  it  in  cities  reference  to  the  free  delivery  of  letters. 
>  the  population  is  20,000,  or  the  gross  *^  But  there  is  another  subject  to  which  I  de- 
nes are  $20,000.  I  think  that  that  law  sire  to  allude,  a  subject  in  which  there  is 
1  be  repealed.  I  find  by  the  Postmaster-  already  a  great  interest,  a  growing  interest,  an 
■al's  report,  desirous  as  he  has  been  and  interest  that  will  grow  and  make  a  voice  that 
•us  as  Congress  has  been  that  there  should  will  have  to  be  heard  and  heeded  in  the  halls 
deficiency  in  the  Post-Office  Department  of  legislation,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
»nger,  that  this  free-delivery  system  has  transmission  of  messages  by  electricity,  by  the 
sxtended  to  but  three  cities  in  the  United  telegraph.  The  telegraph  to-day  is  the  rich 
I  daring  the  past  fiscal  year.  man's  mail.  The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is 
like  my  own  State.  From  recollection,  I  hastening  rapidly,  when  the  people  of  this 
at  there  are  something  over  fifteen  towns  country  will  demand  that  it  shall  be  no  longer 
ties  having  a  population  compact,  I  think,  the  rich  man's  mail,  but  that  it  shall  be  brought 
1  a  mile  or  two  of  the  post-office  to  the  within  the  reach  and  ability  of  every  individ- 
8t  delivery,  rangmg  in  population  from  ual  in  this  land.  I  can  not  understand  how  it 
o  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  I  is  that  a  Government  like  ours,  that  professes 
it  much  better  to  spend  the  surplus  rev-  to  be  in  advance  of  the  world,  that  boasts  of 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  seeing  its  progressive  spirit  and  tendencies,  that  boasU 
rithin  such  towns  and  cities  as  those  let-  of  its  invention,  that  boasts  of  the  utilization 
*e  delivered  at  the  doors  of  those  to  whom  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  borders,  should 
sre  addressed  without  extra  charge  for  fall  back  on  the  slow  railroad  and  steamboat 
mice,  rather  than  that  postage  should  be  for  the  transmission  of  its  messages,  and  allow 
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qniok  transmission  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sin-  last  annual  report  estimates  that  the  re< 

gle  corporation  sabstantially  in  this  country.  of  the  company  in  the  year  1887  will  I 

''I  said  that  the  telegraph  to-day  was  the  tween  $31,000,000  and  $82,000,000,  am 

rich  man's  mail.    The  transmission  of  letters  profits  $16,000,000. 
and  messages  is  a  Government  function,  it        **  I  insist  upon  it  that  there  should  I 

pertains  to   the   Government,  and  it  ought  diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Post-i 

never  to  have  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  Department  until  its  surplus  funds  have 

hands  of  Government.    We  ought  just  as  much  used  at  least  to  make  a  fund  for  the  pure 

to  utilize  the  telegraph  as  to  utilize  the  sending  at  an  appraised  value,  of  the  telegraph  lin 

of  letters  by  the  railway.    Formerly  letters  the  United  States.    Looking  forward  five ; 

were  carried  on  foot  or  on  horseback.    I  re-  to  1887,  taking  the  report  and  estimate  o 

member  when  the  saddle-bags  thrown  across  president  of  that  corporation  in  the  year 

the  horse  contained  the  letters  which  were  it  would  save  $16,000,000  to  the  people  o: 

sent  through  the  country.    Then  we  adopted  United  States  and  afford  them  vastly  inon 

the  steamboat  and  then  the  railroad,  and  then  facilities  for  corresponding  with  each  o 

we  insist  that  we  shall  have  fast  trains.    Why  ?  I  have  no  time  to  elaborate  this  propontic 

that  we  may  get  a  letter  to  California  in  a  day.    I  believe  that  when  the  peoplu  coi 

week  and  get  an  answer  in  a  week,  and  the  think  of  these  matters  they  will  vastly  p 

Government  proposes  to  do  it  for  three  cents,  that  the  convenience  of  the  present  sj 

The  Government  can  send  a  letter  of  twenty  shall  be  extended ;  that  new  im proven 

words  to  California  and  get  an  answer  in  a  shall  be  adopted ;  that  the  frequency  of  ; 

single  day  at  an  expense,  I  verily  believe,  of  shall  be  increased ;   that  the  speed  of  ; 

not  more  than  26  cents.    Ought  not  the  Gk)v-  shall  be  increai^d ;  that  free  delivery  sha 

ernment  to  doit?    Can  the  Government  ex-  extended  almost  indefinitely;  and  that 

cuse  itself  for  not  serving  the  people  with  this  gress  shall  take  steps  before  the  coming  s 

new  means  of  communicating  messages  ?  to  see  to  it  that  the  control  of  the  tele^ 

'^  I  said  that  the  transmission  of  messages  system  of  this  country  passes  into  the  has 

by  electricity  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  the  Government." 
single  corporation.    I  am  not  continually  talk-        Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  offered  an  an 

ing  about  monopolies,  but  I  do  say  that  this  ment  proposing  to  strike  out  the  whole  c 

business  of  carrying  letters,  of  transmitting  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  reduction  of  1< 

messages,  is  a  monopoly  which  belongs  to  the  postage,  on  the  ground  that  legislation 

Gx>vemment  of  the  United  States  and  not  to  general  nature  in  an  appropriation  bill  w 

corporations,  and  if  those  gentlemen  who  are  violation  of  rule  29,  which  is  as  follows : 
troubled  with  the  power  and  the  increasing       jjo  amendment  which  propoees  genend  ]egi» 

power  or  monopolies,  and  justly  troubled,  ae-  gball  be  leoeived  to  any  general  appropria^ 

sire  to  look  about  for  the  greatest  monopoly  nor  shall  any  amendment  not  germane  or  rel 

of  the  world  in  proportion  to  its  capital,  they  to  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  bill  be  rece 

wiU  find  it  in  this  same  telegraph  company.  ??i^4!^*^yT''v^®5*^'"ri^'l?i''^Tf*'l 

J.  •   *    *!.    1     *  Aii  nf^nnfS\      A  bill  be  received  which  does  not  direcUy  relate  1 

Its  receipts  the  last  year  were  $17,000,000  and  ^o;  and  all  questioM  of  relevancy  of  amend] 

its  acknowledged  profits  were  $7,000,000,  more  under  this  rule,  when  rained,  Bhall  be  submit 

than  40  per  cent,  of  its  receipts.     I  s;iy  its  ac-  the  Senate  and  be  decided  without  debate ;  an 

knowledged  profits ;  what  its  real  profits  were  amendment  to  a  general  appropriation  bill  may  b 

no  one  Imows  on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the  bill. 

"  If  the  Government,  as  it  ought  to  have       The  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  fol 

done  under  the  statute  of  1866  authorizing  it  ing  vote,  which  shows  the  attitude  of  the 

to  do  so,  had  taken  control  of  the  telegraph  ate  on  the  question  of  postal  reduction : 
system  of  this  country  it  would  have  saved  last       Ybas— Anthony,  Blair,  Cameron  of  Pennsyb 

year  $7,000,000  to  the  people  of  this  country;  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Davis  of  IHinois,  £dra 

and  that  is  a  better  saving  than  the  saving  Hawlev,  Hoar,  Jones  of  Florida,  Lapham,  Mil 

which  they  propose  to  effect  upon  postage,  be-  ^ej^  Yorl^  MorrilL  PlatL  Bollins^  Sherman-lJ 
^««o^  ™;f»;  ^«4.  <,«^n»  «,^«i^  i»««^  «™J  ♦*««        Nays— Barrow,  Beck,  Brown,  Call,  Camden,  < 

cause  with  that  saving  would  have  come  the  ^^  Coke.  Congir,  Dawes,  Fiye,  Garland,  d< 

added  convenience,  as  the  telegraph  would  have  Gorman,  GroomS,  Hale,  Hampton,  Harris,  Har 

been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  Hill,  Infalls,  Johnston,  Jonas,  Kellogg,  Lamar 

individual.     If  an  individual  in  common  life  I>ill»  McMillan,  Mahone,Maxey,  Morgan,  Fend 

now  receives  a  telegraphic  dispatch  he  fears  ^^^VcSkti,  WeV,%^^  ^"^  ' 

that  It  means  death  or  disaster.    If  the  Gov-       AB8Kn--Aliich,  Allison,  Bayaixi,  Butler, 

ernment  in  1866  had  taken  the  telegraph,  it  oott,  Davis  of  West  Vu^ia,  Fair,  Farley,  I 

would  be  a  common  means  of  communication  Grover^  Jackson,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Logan,  Mc 

between  the  common  people  of  this  country  ^^^  Miller  of  California,  Mitchell,  Ransom,  i 

Iq^^qj  bury,  Saunders,  Sawyer,  Wmdom~21. 

'*  The  enormous  profits  which  are  lost  to  the       January  20th,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 

individuals  of  the  country  and  are  put  in  the  several  important  amendments.    One  of 

pockets  of  the  stockholders  of  this  corpora-  changed  the  date  of  the  proposed  reducti< 

tion  are  nothing  to  what  they  are  expected  to  the  rate  of  letter-postage ;  another  adde 

be.    The  president  of  the  corporation  in  his  appropriation  for  fast  mails ;  another  pro^ 
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>ropriation  for  steamboat  mail  service;  debated  it  item  bj  item  at  great  length.    It 

other  struck  oat  the  following  provision  was  passed  Feb.  20,  1883,  bj  the  following 

original  bill :  vote : 

<W,  That  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  YEAS—Aldrioh,  Allison,  Anthony,  l^irow,  Bay- 

)ct8  of  the  acts  authorizing  the  construction  of  ""^t  Blair,  Brown,Camden,  Cameron  of  Wisoonsm, 

roMlfl  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  the  better  to  longer,  Davia  of  UUnois,  Davia  of  West  Virg^a, 

to  the  Oovemment  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  I'awes,  Edmunds,  Frye,  Gorman,  Hale,  Harrison, 

be  acts  authorizing  the  buildine  and  construe-  Hawley,  Hoar,  Incalls,  Jackson,  Jones  of  Florida, 

those  railroads  wEich  have  received,  in  addi-  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Logan,  McMillan,  McPher- 

land  grants,  Oovemment  wd  by  the  loan  or  »on,  Miller  of  California,  Miller  of  New  York,  Mop- 

ee  of  bonds  by  the  United  States,  and  all  other  "11,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Rollins,  Saw;rer,  Sewell,  Sheiv 

irts  of  acts,  and  provisions  having  relation  ™»n,  Slater,  Tabor,  Van  Wvck.  Wmdom— 42. 

are  hereby  so  altered,  amended,  and  modified  Nays— Beck,  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Farley,  Gar- 

reafter  the  compensation  paid  or  allowed  for  l*^d.   George,  Hampton,  Harris,   Maxey,  Mitchell, 

rying  and  transportation  of  the  United  States  ^X®^"*.^.^^'  Ransom,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees, 

|f  snch  rulroad  companies,  or  their  assigns  or  Walker,  Williams — 19, 

«»,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-General.  Abseot— Butler,  Cameron  of  Pennsvlvaniii.  Fair, 

a  not  exceeding  that  fixed  by  him  or  allowed  FeriTt  Broome.  Grover,   Johnston,   Jonas,  Lamar, 

to  other  railway  companies  of  the  same  class  -Lapham,  MoDill,  Mahone,  Morgan,  Saulsbury,  Saun- 

h  the  United  States  have  fUmished  aid  by  ders— 15. 

'  knd,  right  of  way,  or  otherwise.  j^  ^^  determined  by  the  m^ority  in  the 

Honse  non-concurred  in  these  amend-  House  to  abandon  the  tariflT  bUl  of  that  body 

and   three  conference  committees  in  *°<*  ^J^\  ?Pon  the    internal  -  revenue  bill  as 

ion  discussed  the  points  of  difference,  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  in  order  to  facili- 

led  to  come  to  a  complete  agreement,  t**®  the  consideration  of  the  measure  in  the 

St  committee  fixed  Oct.  1,  1883,  as  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Rules  reported  Feb. 

)r  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  letter-  24, 1883,  the  following  amendment  to  the  rules 

5 ;  and  finally,  on  March  2d,  the  House  ^'  that  body  : 

1  from  its  non-concnrrence  in  the  strik-  During  the  remainder  of  this  session  it  shall  be  in 

,  of  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  land-  ^^^7  *^  ^^,H™®i^  P?^Y®.^^  suspend  the  rules,  which 

«n>o.<>/io  <>T«/i  ♦!.«  ;«a»»^^n  «#  AM  <.»».^  motion  shall  be  decided  by  a  majonty  vote,  to  take 

ailroads  and  the  insertion  of  an  appro-  f^^  ^^  Speaker's  table  ilousebiU  No.  5588,  with 

a  for  fast  mails.      The   next    day  the  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  entitled  "  A  bill  to 

e   as   amended  was    approved  by  the  reduce  internal-revenue  taxation,''  and  to  declare  a 

int.  disagreement  with  the   Senate   amendment  to  the 

■al  levcnMild  TuUTLesifllatlail^The  Tar-  ~^f » ^^  ^  "^'Jj'^  %  committee  of  conferenoe  ther^ 

_  . • ^        •   fc  J      5      .V        i.    •  /^  on,  to  be  composed  of  five  members  on  the  part  of  the 

miission  appointed  under  the  act  of  Con-  House.    If  su^  motion  shall  fiul,  the  bill  shall  re- 
ipproved  May  15, 1882,  made  a  report  to  main  upon  the  Speaker's  table  unaffected  by  the  de- 
pose of  Representatives  Dec.  4,  1882,  and  cbion  of  the  House  upon  said  motion. 
K)rt  Mbmitb^  became  the  basis  of  the  j^f^^  ^  ^^ef  but  bitter  opposition,  this  spe- 
lon  for  tanff  revision  that  took  up  so  ^jj  ^,^  ^^  ^^    ^^  Feb  27th.    As  a  quM- 
:  P?rt  «f  **'«  f^t"'-   Tlie  report,  after  a  ti„„  of  privilege,  MV.  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  then 
vwwofthe  tariff  problem,  took  np  each  submitted  thT  following  resolution : 
[  articles  and  gave  an  account  of  the  con-  ^ 
of  trade  in  them  and  the  nature  of  the  ^^^^^A,*^]^*  the  substitute  of  the  Senate  (H.  R. 

^K^  4-Air^n  «,ui»  -^.•vA»4.  ♦«  A^t-i^^  i^^^A  5588)  entitled  "  An  act  to  reduce  internal-revenue 

^^^u  ^  V^^  ^^?^^  ^  u°'*!?  ^^^^  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes,"  under  the  form  of 

n,  and  the  data  on  which  such  action  was  an  amendment  to  the  bill  of  the  House  (H.  B.  56«8) 

It  closed  with  a  schedule  of  proposed  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  internal-revenue  taxation,'' 

and  a  statement  of  proposed  amend-  containing  a  general  revision  and  repeal  of  laws  im- 

fcft  th(^  rAviAAil  atAfntAfl      THa  rA^npfinn  P<»lng  both  import  duties  and  internal  taxes,  is  in 

to  tne  revised  statutes,     ine  reduction  ^.»^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  .^^^  ^^  purposes  oi  that 

the  committee  recommended  averaged  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  rSquires  »» all  bills 

IB  than  20  per  cent.     In  some  cases  it  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 

ight;  in  others  no  reduction   was  at-  Bepresentatives";  and  that  therefore  said   bill  so 

dat  all ;  and  in  many  instances  there  oniended  do  lie  upon  the  tebje.      ,,,_„,     ^  . 

ii/.<ii;n<*  /i/M>-«.  #^^#..r««n  Af\  *^  Kf\  »v«.-  «««♦  And  (M  U  fuHher  resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 

scalmg  down  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent  House  be  md  b  hereby  directed  to  notify  the  Senate 

3  report  of  the  commission  as  a  basis,  ofthepaiaageofthe  foregoing  resolution. 

toae  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  re-  ^          ^.         m  ^r     n    ^.  yi     m  rr           ^i. 

a  tariff  bill  Jan.  16,  1883,  which  was  ,  ^"^  .°^ot»^^  ^^J^""'  ^«»^«";  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^ 
np  and  elaborated  with  great  care;  but  ^^"owing  preamble  and  resolution  were  sub- 
mean  while,  a  biU  to  reduce  internal  s^itnted  and  adopted  : 
e  taxation  which  had  passed  the  House  Whereas,  House  bill  5588,  entitled  "  An  act  to  re- 
id  been  referred  to  the  Finance  Com-  ^"^  ^^^^  ,?^«?'^«  taxation,  and  for  other  nur- 
^z-  ♦k*  a««»f «.  «,«-  ^^■^^•m4-^A  v«^i,  ♦«  ♦!,„♦  poses,"  under  the  form  of  an  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
^'  ^®  .^«*^  .!?*  reported  back  to  that  ^^  ^^le  83  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  which  provides 
an.  4,  188S,  with  amendments  virtually  for  duties  on  imports,  has  been  so  modined  and 
g  the  whole  tariff  system  and  the  ma-  changed  by  the  introduction  of  new  provisions,  oon- 
r  for  carrying  it  out,  which  amend-  taining  among  other  things  a  general  revision  of  the 
were  based  also  upon  the  report  of  the  ^^^^  referred  to  so  as>)th  to  increase  and  reduce 
.  .  rpu  b  X  "*^t'^*''^*'  " '^  duties  on  imports,  and  m  many  instances  to  repeal 
omraission.  The  Senate  entered  upon  and  in  others  to  amend  the  laws  imposing  import  ^u- 
icnsdon  of  this  measure  with  zeal,  and  ties ;  and 

VOL.  XZIIL — 18     A 
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Whereat  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  it  belieyed  Thomas,  Amos  Townsend.  Tyler,  Uodegnff,  Vsleo- 

that  such  changes  and  alterations  are  in  conflict  with  tine,  Van  Aemam^  Van  Horn,  Van  Yoorhis,  Wads- 

the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  which  worth.  Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  Washburn,  Watson, 

requires  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi-  Webber,  West,  White,  Cliarles  O.  Williams,  Willita, 

nate  in  the  House  of  Representatives :  therefore,  Wilson,  Geoige  D.  wise,  Morgan  B.  Wise,  Walter 

Beeolved,  That  if  this  bill  shall  be  referred  to  a  A.  Wood,  Young— 152. 

committee  of  conference,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Nats — ^Aiken.  Armfield,  Atherton,  Atkins.  Ba^ 

conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  said  committee  hour,  Bavne.  Beach,  Belmont,   Berry,  BlacKbuin, 

to  consider  fully  the  constitutional  objections  to  said  Blanohara,  Bland,  Blount,  Bragg,  Brumm.  Buchanin, 

bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  herein  referred  to,  and  Buokner,    Cabell,     Caldwell,     Campbell,    Carlisle, 

to  brin^  the  same,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Cassidy,  Chapman,  Clark,  Clements.  Cobb,  Colerick, 

House  m  regard  thereto,  before  said  conunittee  of  con-  Converse.  Jonn  C.  Cook,  Philip  Cook,  Covingtoo, 

forenoe,  and  if  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  after  hav-  Samuel  8.  Cox,  William  B.  Cox,  Culberson,  David- 

ing  conferred  with  the  Senate  conferees,  said  confer-  son,  Lowndes  H.  Davis.  Dawes,  Deuster,  Dibrell, 

ees  on  said  committee  may  make  report  to  the  House  Dowd,  Dugro,  Dunn,  Ellis,  Errett,  Evins,  Flower, 

in  regard  to  the  objections  to  said  bul  herein  referred  Ford,  Forney,  Garrison,  Qeddes,  Gibson,  Gunter, 

to.  N.  J.  Hammond,  Haseltine,  Hatch,  Herbert,  Abnm 

mi       TT                                    J  2       xv      a       A  S*  Hewitt,  Hoblitzell,  Hoge,  Holman,  House,  Hub* 

Ihe  Houfle  non-ooncnrred  in  the  Senate  bell,  Hutchins,  George  W.  Jones,  James  K.  Jones, 
amendments  to  the  original  bill,  and  a  confer-  Kenna,  King,  Knott,  Latham.  Leedom,  Le  Fevie, 
encecommitteewaa  appointed  Feb.  27th.  Two  Maaming.  Martin,  Matson,  McKenxie,  McKinkj, 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  &>^rt  M.  McLane,  McMillm,  Miller,  MUls,  Money, 
\r^«-w  r>^«».^  ««^  -Q^-i,  !>«v»^  \r«-^i«  i-*  ♦J  Morrison,  Moulton,  Muldrow,  Murch,  Beese,  John 
Messrs.  Bayard  and  Beck,  asked,  March  1st,  to  ^  Bice,  Theix)n  li.  Rice,  J.  S.  EioAaidson,  Bob- 
be  ezcased  from  service  on  leamingthe nature  ertson,  James  S.  Robinson,  William  E.  Robinson, 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  House  upon  Rosecrans,  Scales,  Simonton,  Otho  B.  Singleton, 
its  representatives  in  the  conference  committee,  Sparks,  Springer,  StockslMer.Talbott,  Exra  B.  Tar- 
holding  that  such  instructions  were  a  breach  K'»  •^^^PJ  %'  T*^^?^'  ^-  g*  Thompson.  R.  w. 

A^*»«i5  «  »w  "...  ""•*•»•*'•'*  V""  Aj  x-L    *'*^'***^  Townshend,  Tucker,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Tu^ 

of  senatonal  pnvUege.  March  2d  the  report  ner,  Upson,  Umer,  Vance,  Warner,  Wellborn, 
of  the  conference  committee  was  submitted  in  Wheeler,  Whitthome,  Thomas  Williams,  Willis- 
the  Senate.  It  was  sharply  criticised  by  lead-  lin- 
ing Democrats,  but  was  finally  concurred  in  by  ^  ^or  Vo™o--Black,  CUr^,  Coraell,  (>avens, 
*u^  Avn«-^««ZL*^.  Curtain,  DarralL  Hemdon,  G.  W,  Hewitt,  Bod^er, 
the  following  vote:  McClurJ.  Moi^ve,  Nolim,  Gates,  Paul,  Phelw, 
YxAs— Aldrich,  Allbon^  Anthony,  Blair,  Cameron  Phisteijl^scott,  Reajnin,  William  W.  Rice, Russell, 
of  Wisconsin,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dawes,  £d-  James  W.  Singleton,  William  G.  Thompson,  Beigs- 
rounds,  Frye,  Harrison,  Hawley,  Hill,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  min  Wood — 2§. 

Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Lapham,  Logan,  MoDill,  _,.                                            j  -l     xi_    t.      .  ^    a 

McMillan,  McPherson,  ffikone.  Miller  of  New  York,  The  measure  was  approved  by  the  President 

MorriU,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sher-  the  same  day  and  became  a  law.     It  is  as  fol- 

man,  Windom — 82.  lows  * 

Jtin^:;ii^>^r<i^yi^^-,  a-  •«* »» ^-^  ^t*™- «"«"» t-^on  -^ «» 

Pugh,  Ransom,  feaulsbunr,  Slater,  Va£ce,  Van  Wyck  ^^«  <  f^  f***^  '^«  ♦**  .^^K^  ""^^v  , 

Veft,Voorhee8;Walker/Villi«ii-81.  '             ^    '  That  ttie  toes  herein  specifle<^  imposed  by  the  lay 

A^SBNi-Bec^.  Camden,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  ^^^  '"^  .^""^^  ^  «^^^«  """f  "?,  ^^"'^J  f^P^ji 

Farley,   Feny,  6rover,   liale_,  Hampton,  JohSt^  as  hereUifiAer  provided,  namely :  On  cgitol  and  de- 

Miller  of  California,  Mitehell,  l^aundew,  Tkbor-18.  '  R°«^  <><^  ^^'  bankers,  and  national  banking  ssjo- 

..**"                      »,      wv*i«  ,  K^»i^»«.o,  xi.»/v*    *  ciations,  except  such  taxes  as  are  now  due  and  payable; 

March  8d  the  report  of  the  conference  com-  and  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hun- 

mittee  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  and  con-  dredandeighty-tibree,  the  stamp  tax  on  bank  cheAs, 

^r,»»r.A  :«  Vw  *x.^  #«n™:«^ ^*  drafts,  orders,  and  vouchers,  and  the  tax  on  matches, 

curred  m  by  the  followmg  vote :  perfuieir,  medicinal  prena^ons,  and  otherarticS 

Teas — ^Aldrich,  Anderson.  Barr.  Belford,  Beltz-  imposed  oy  Schedule  A  following  section  thirty-four 

hoover,  Bingham.   Blsbee,  Bliss,'  Bowman,  Brewer,  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes: 

Briggs,  Browne,  Buck,  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Joseph  H.  Provided,  That  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon 

Burrows,  Butterworth.  Calkins,  Camp,  Candler,  Can-  articles  embraced  in  said  schedule  that  shall  be  ex- 

non,  Carpenter^aswell,  Chace,  Craix),  Crowley,  Cul-  ported  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  eightea 

len,  Geoige  R.  Davis,  Deering,  De  Motte,  Dezendorf,  nundred  and  eighty-three :  Provided,  further.  That 

Dingley,    Dozey,    Dunnell,   D wight,    Ermentrout,  on  and  after  May  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  sod 

Charles  B.  Farwell.  Sewell  S.  Farwell,  Fisher,  Fulker-  eighty-three,  matches  may  be  removed  by  manufsct- 

son,  George,  Godsnalk,  Grout,  Guenther,  Hall,  John  urers  thereof  fh>m  the  place  of  manufacture  to  ware- 

Hammond,  Hardenbe^h,  Hardy,  Banner,    Bei\ja-  houses  within  the  United  States  without  attaching 

min  W.  Harris.  Henry  S.  Harris,  Haskell,  Haxelton,  thereto  the  stamps  required  bv  law,  under  such  regu- 

Heilman,  Henaorson,  Hepburn,  Hill,  Hisoock,  Hitt,  lations  as  may  be  prescribed  oy  the  Commissioner  of 

Horr,  Houk,  Hubbs,   Humphrey,   Jacobs,  Jadwin,  Internal  Revenue. 

Phlneas  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Seo.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Hay, 

Ketcham,  Klotz,  Lacey,  Ladd,  Lewis,  Lindsey,  Lonl,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  dealers  in  letf- 

Lynch,  Maokey,  Marsh.  Mason,  McCoid,  AoCook,  tobacco  shall  annually  pay  twelve  dollars ;  dealers  in 

James   H.  McLean,  Miles,  Moore,  Morey,   Morse,  manufactured  tobacco  shall  pav  two  dollars  and  for^ 

Mutohler,  Neal,  Norcross,  O'Neill,  Pacheco,  Page,  cento;  all  manufacturere  of  tobacco  shall  pay  six  dof- 

Parker.  Payson,    Peele,  Peirce.  Pettibone,  Found,  lars :  manufacturers  of  cigare  shall  pay  six  dollars: 

Randall,  Ranncy,  Ray,  Reed,  Kich,  D.  P.  Richard-  pedolere  of  tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars  shall  pay  spe<9sl 

son,  Ritchie,,  Robeson,   George  D.  Robinson.  Ross,  taxes  as  follows:  Peddlers  of  the  first  clais8.as  now 

Ryan,  Scoville,  Scranton,  Sessinghaus,   Sballenber-  defined  by  law,  shall  pay  thirty  dollars ;  peadlers  of 

ger,    Shelley,    Sherwin,    Shultz,   Skinner,    Smalls,  the  secona  class  shall  pay  fifteen  dollare ;  peddlers  of 

A.  Herr  Smith,  Dietrich  C.  Smith,  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  the  third  class  shall  pay  seven  dollars  and  twenty 

Spaulding,    Speer,    Spooner.  Steele,  Stone,  Strait,  cents;  and  peddlers  of  the  fourth  class  shall  pay 
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ioIbuB  and  sixty  cents.    Betail  dealers  in  leaf-  repreeentation,  figure,  or  image  on  or  of  paper  or  other 

D  shall  jMty  two  hundred  and  filly  dollars,  and  material,  or  any  cast,  instrument,  or  other  article  of 

centa  for  each  dollar  on  the  amount  of  their  an  immoral  nature,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  any 

ly  sales  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  five  hundred  article  whatever,  for  the  prevention  of  conception,  or 

per  annum :  Provided,  That  farmers  and  pro-  for  causing  unlawM  abortion.    No  invoice  or  packuige 

of  tobacco  may  sell  at  the  place  of  production  whatever,  or  any  part  of  one,  in  which  any  such  ar- 

9  of  their  own  growth  and  raising  at  retail  di-  tides  are  contained  shall  be  admitted  to  entiy ;  and 

to  oonsumfirs,  to  an  amount  no,t  exceeding  one  all  invoices  and  packages  whereof  any  suoh  articles 

A  dollars  annually.  shall  compose  a  part  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  againAt, 

8.  That  hercMifter  the  special  tax  of  a  dealer  in  seized,  and  forfeited  by  due  course  of  law.    An  such 

ictured  tobacco  shall  not  be  required  from  any  prohibited  articles  in  the  course  of  importation  shall 

,  planter,  or  lumberman  who  furnishes  such  to-  oe  detained  by  the  ofiicer  of  customs,  and  proceedings 

>iily  as  rations  or  supplies  to  his  laborers  or  em-  taken  against  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  following 

in  the  same  manner  as  other  supplies  are  fur^  section :  Provided,  That  the  drugs  hereinbefore  men- 

by  lum  to  them :  Provided,  That  tne  aggreffate  tioned,  when  imported  in  bulk  and  not  put  up  for  any 

supplies  of  tobacco  so  by  him  furnished  snail  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  specified,  are  excepted 

oeea  in  quantitv  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  from  the  operation  of  this  section. 

Maal  tax  year ;  tnat  is,  from  the  nrst  dav  of  May  Sxo.  2493.  Whoever,  beixiff  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 

'  year  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  Apru  in  the  ploy^  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall 

aar:  And  provided  further.  That  such  fiumer,  knowingly  aid  or  abet  any  person  engaged  in  any  vio- 

r  or  lumberman  shall  not  be,  at  the  time  he  is  lation  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  im- 

ling  sadi  supplies,  engaged  in  the  general  busi-  porting,  advertising,  dealing  in,  exhibiting,  or  sending 

f  selling  dry  goods,  groceries,  or  other  similar  or  receiving  by  mail  obscene  or  indecent  publications 

;•  in  the  manner  of  a  merchant  or  storekeeper  or  representations,  or  means  for  preventing  conception 

>n  than  his  own  employ^  or  laborers.  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  articles  of  indecent  or 

4.  That  on  and  aner  May  first,  eighteen  hun-  immoral  use  or  tendenov,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
nd  eighty-three,  the  internal  taxes  on  snuff,  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  every  ofifense  be  punish- 
ig  and  manufactured  tobacco,  shall  be  eight  able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
»er  pound ;  and  on  cigars  which  shall  be  manu-  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than 
d  and  sold  or  remov^  for  consumption  or  sale  ten  years,  or  both. 

I  after  the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  Sko.  2498.  Any  judge  of  anv  district  or  circuit  court 

rhty-three,  there  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  of  the  United  States,  within  the  proper  diatrict,  before 

lowing  taxes,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  whom  complaint  in  writing  of  any  violation  of  the 

f:  On  cigars  of  all  aesoriptions,  mode  of  to-  preceding  sections  is  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 

»r  any  substitute  therefor,  three  dollars  per  thou-  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  bcdief.  andj  if 

on  cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  three  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  suon  behef, 

I  per  thousand,  imv  cents  per  thousand :  on  and  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  complain- 

tes  weighing  more  tnan  three  pounds  per  tnou-  ant,  may  issue,  conformably  to  the  Constitution,  a  war- 

hree  dollars  per  thousand :  Provided,  That  on  rant  directed  to  the  marshal,  or  any  deputy-marshal, 

rinal  and  imbroken  fiictory  packages  of  smok-  in  the  proper  district,  directing  him  to  search  for,  seize, 

a  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuf^  cigars,  che-  and  take  possession  of  any  such  article  or  thing  h^re- 

ind  cigarettes  held  by  manufacturerd  or  dealers  inbefore  mentioned,  and  to  make  due  and  immediate 

time  such  reduction  shall  go  into  effect,  upon  return  thereof,  to  tiie  end  that  the  same  may  be  con- 

the  tax  has  been  paid,  there  shall  be  allowed  a  demned  and  destroyed  by  prooeedings  which  shall  be 

ick  or  rebate  of  tne  full  amount  of  the  reduo-  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  other  prooeedings  in 

ut  the  same  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  the  case  of  municipal  seizure,  and  with  the  same  right 

dm  has  not  been  presented  within  sixty  days  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error. 

ng  the  date  of  the  reduction ;  and  such  rebate  Sao.  2494.  The  importation  of  neat  cattie  and  the 

lutiKsturen  may  be  paid  in  stamps  at  the  re-  hides  of  neat  cattie  frt)m  any  foreign  country  into  the 

rate ;  and  no  claim  shall  be  allowed  or  draw-  United  States  is  prohibited :  Provided,  That  the  oper- 

aid  for  a  less  amount  than  ten  dollars.    It  shall  ation  of  this  section  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  for- 

duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve-  eign  country  or  countries,  or  any  parts  of  such  country 

ith  the  approval  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas-  or  countries,  whenever  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

I  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  pre-  shall  officially  determine,  and  ffive  public  notice  there- 

aod  furnish  such  blanks  and  forms  as  may  be  of,  that  such  importation  will  not  tend  to  the  intro- 

izy  to  carry  this  section  into  effect.  duction  or  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 

5.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  among  the  cattie  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secre- 
manufaotorer  of  tobacco  or  snufif  shall,  in  ad-  tary  of  the  Treasurv  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
to  all  other  requirements  of  law,  print  on  each  ered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  make  all  necessary 
^  or  aecurely  affix  by  pasting  on  each  package  orders  and  regulations  to  carry  this  law  into  efifect,  or 
ling  tobacco  or  snuff  manufactured  by  or  mr  to  suspend  the  same  as  therem  provided,  and  to  send 
,  label  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  number  of  copies  thereof  to  the  proper  officers  in  the  United 
inu&ctory,  the  district  and  State  in  which  it  is  States,  and  to  such  officers  or  agents  of  the  United 
d,  and  theae  words :  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  shall  judge  necessary. 

Koncx  ^^^*  ^^^'  Any  person  convicted  of  a  willfUl  viola- 

manulactnrer  of  this  tobacco  has  compUed  with  ^^Vl!^^  ""i  ^%  provisions  <>/^^ J  PJJ^^ing  jwrtion 

inirements  of  Uw.    Every  person  is  Siutioned,  ?^»^>  ^^^  °°*  J^^"^  ^^^  h^^^Tt^ff^',?! 

penalties  of  Uw,  not  to  lie  tills  package  for  IPP"^"®^^"!?*  exceedmg  one  year,  or  botii,  m  tiie 

o  aoain.                                                  ^^  discretion  of  the  court 


thirtv  »n»irif»  oi  iui«iga  mAuiuiiviiuii?,  wuiuu  diuui  vupj  ui^ 

»f  the  Beviaed  Statutes  of  tiie  United  States.    '  simulate  ^he  name  or  trade-nwtfk  o^^^ 

ufacturer,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the  custom- 

TITLE  XXXni.  houses  of  the  United   States,  unless  such  domestic 

DUTiKs  upoir  DCFOBTS.  manufacturer  is  the  importer  of  the  same.    And  in 

2491.  All  persons  are  prohibited  fW>m  import-  order  to  aid  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  enfordng 

o  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country,  this  prohibition,  anf  domestic  manufiioturer  who  has 

laoene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  adver-  adopted  trade-marks  may  require  his  name  and  resi- 

ot,  circular,  prin^  picture,  drawing,  or  other  dence  and  a  description  of  hit  trade-marka  to  be  r*- 
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oorded  in  books  which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose  of  duty  which  are,  by  the  schedules,  respec 

in  the  Department  of  the  Treasurv,  under  suen  regu-  Boribed,  namely : 

lations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre-  ^^,,  «.^^„««< 

scribe,  and  may  ftimish  to  the  department  fao-sinales  schedule  A.-cHDaoAL  product! 

of  sucn  trade-marks ;  and  thereupon  the  Secretaiy  of       Olue,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  one  or  more  copies  of  the        Beeswax,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
same  to  be  transmitted  to  each  collector  or  other  proper        Gelatine  and  all  similar  preparations, 

officer  of  the  customs.  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  2497.  No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  unless        Glycerine,  crude,  brown  or  yellow,  of  t 

in  cases  provideafor  by  treaty,  shall  be  imported  into  gravity  of  one  and  twenty-five  hundredth 

the  United  States  ftom  any  foreign  port  or  place,  ex-  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit 

oept  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  sudi  foreign  fled  by  refining  or  distilling,  two  cents  per 
vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens  or  Glycerine,  i^fined,  five  cents  per  pound, 
subjects  of  that  country  or  which  the  goods  are  the        Fish-glue  or  isinglass,  twenty-five  per  < 

growth,  production,  or  manufacture ;  or  fh>m  which  valorem. 

such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  only  be,  or        Phosphorus,  ten  cents  Der  pound, 
most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation.   All        S<^j  hard  and  soft,  all  which  are  not 

goods,  wares,  or  merchiuidise  imported  contrair  to  speciauy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  th 

th'ia  section,  and  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be  castile  soap,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
imported^  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel.        Fancy,  perAimed,  and  all  descriptions  of  1 

and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States ;  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship,  or  vcs-        Sponges,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
sel.  and  cargo  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,        Sumac,  ground,  tnree  tenths  of  one  oent  ] 

ana  condemned,  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same  and  sumac  extract,  twenty  per  centum  ad  v 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions,  as  have  been        Acid,  acetic,  acetous,  or  pyroligneous  aci 

heretofore  established  for  the  recovery,  collection,  dis-  ceeding  the  speoifio  gravity  of  one  and  f 

tribution,  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the  United  one  thousandths,  two  cents  per  pound ;  exc 

States  by  the  several  revenue  laws.  specific  gravity  of  one  and  forty-seven  one  thi 

Seo.  2498.  The  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  ten  cents  per  pound, 
to  vessels,  or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported        Acid,  citric,  ten  cents  per  pound, 
in  vessels  of  a  foreign  nation  which  does  not  maintain        Acid,  tartaric,  ten  cents  per  pound, 
a  similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United        Camphor,  refined,  five  cents  per  pound. 
States.  Castor  beans,  or  seeds,  fifty  cents  per  bus 

Sko.  2499.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  pounds, 
on  each  and  every  non-enumeratea  article  wnich  bears        Castor-oil,  eighty  cents  per  gallon, 
a  similitude,  eitner  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or        Cream  of  tartar,  six  cents  per  pound, 
the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  article        Dextrine,  burnt  starch,  gum  substitute, 

enumerated  in  this  title  as  charaeable  with  duty,  the  gum,  one  cent  per  pound, 
same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the        Extract  of  hemlock,  and  other  bark  use 

enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of  ning,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provi* 

the  particulars  before  mentioned ;  and  if  any  non-  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  enu-        Glucose,  or  grape-sugar,  twenty  per  cent 

raerated  articles  on  whicn  different  rates  are  charge-  lorera. 

able,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  sudi        Indigo,  extracts  of,  and  carminod,  ten  p 

non-enumerated  article  the  some  rate  of  duty  as  is  ad  valorem. 

chargeable  on  the  article  which  it  resembles  paying        Iodine,  resublimed,  forty  cents  per  pounc 
the  highest  duty ;  and  on  all  articles  manufactured        Licorice,  paste  or  roll,  seven  ana  one  hall 

from  two  or  more  materials  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  pound ;  licorice-juice,  three  cents  per  poun* 
at  the  highest  rates  at  which  the  component  material        Oil  of  bav-leaves,  essential,  or  bay  rum 

of  chief  value  may  be  chargeable.    If  two  or  more  oil,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
rates  of  duty  should  be  applicable  to  any  imported        Oil,  croton,  fifty  cents  perpouno. 
article,  it  shall  be  classifiea  for  duty  under  the  high-        Oil,  flaxseed  or  linseed,  and  cotton-seed  o 

eet^  of  such  rates :  Provided,  That  non-enumerated  five  cents  per  ^lon ;   seven  and  one  ha 

articles  similar  in  material  and  quality  and  texture,  weight  to  be  estimated  as  a  gallon, 
and  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  to  articles        I^mp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  cents ; 
on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  no        Soda  and  potossa,  tartrate,  or  rochelle 

dutiable  materials  are  used,  shall  be  fVeo.  cents  per  pound. 

Seo.  250Q.  Upon  the  reimportation  of  articles  once        Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  th 

exported  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  cents  per  ounce. 

the  United  States,  upon  which  no  internal  tax  has        Tartars,  partly  refined,  including  lees  C17 

been  assessed  or  paid,  or  upon  which  such  tax  has  cents  per  pouncL 

been  paid  and  refunded  by  allowance  or  drawback.        Alumina,  alum,  patent  alum,  alum  eubff 

there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  equal  phate  of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  an 

to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  upon  crystals  or  ground,  sixty  cents  per  hundrec 
such  articles.  Ammonia,  anhydrous,  liquefied  by  press 

Seo.  2501 .  A  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
ad  valorem  f  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law.        Ammonia  aqua,  or  water  ot  ammonia,  t 

shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  centum  ad  valorem, 
and  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  on  vessels        Ammonia,  muriate  of,  or  sal-ammoniai 

not  of  the  United  States :  but  this  discriminating  duty  oentimi  ad  valorem, 
shall  not  appl^  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise        Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  twenty  per  cent 

which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  Uie  United  lorem. 

States,  entitled,  by  treaty  or  any  act  of  Congress,  to        Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  twenty  per  centi 

be  entered  in  ihe  ports  of  the  United  States  on  pay-  lorem. 

ment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  Uien  be  paia  on        All  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters 

goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of  tificial  mineral  waters,  thirty  per  centum  a< 
the  United  States.  Asbestus,  manufisotured,  twenty-five  per 

Sec  2502.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  valorem, 
upon  all  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and        Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  unman 

mentioned  in  the  schedules  herein  contained,  the  rates  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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,  Bolpbate  of,  or  barsrtes,  nuumfitctured,  one 
one  oent  per  pound. 
I  borax,  five  cents  per  pound, 
sracic  add,  five  cento  per  nound ;  oommer- 
io  acid,  four  cento  per  pouna ;  borate  of  lime, 
its  per  pound ;  crude  oorax,  tbree  cento  per 

t,  Roman,  Portland,  and  aiV  others,  twenty 
m  ad  valorem. 

g  and  Paris  white,  dry,  one  half  oent  per 
round  in  oil,  or  putty,  one  cent  per  pound. 
id  chalk,  precipitated  chalk,  French  c^alk, 
,  and  all  other  chalk  preparations  which  are 
Jly  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
IT  centum  ad  valorem. 
LO  acid,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
itB  of  potash,  three  cento  per  pound, 
mate  of  potash,  three  cento  per  pound, 
oxide  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
,  sulphate  of,  or  blue  vitriol,  three  cento  per 

ilphato  of,  or  copperas,  three  tenths  of  one 

wund. 

t  of  lead,  brown,  four  cento  per  pound. 

I  of  lead,  white,  six  cento  per  pound. 

lead,  wnen  dry  or  in  pulp,  tnree  cento  per 

^und  or  mixed  in  oil,  three  cento  per  pound. 
^,  three  cento  per  pound, 
mineral,  ana  red  lead,  three  cento  per 

of  lead,  three  cento  per  pound. 

tia,  meoicinal,  carbonate  of,  five  cento  per 

(ia,  oaldned,  ten  cento  per  pound. 

da,  sulphate  of,  or  £p6om  salto,  one  half  of 

per  pound. 

tash: 

carbonate  o^  or  fused,  and  caustic  potash, 

>r  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  of,  three  cento  per  pound. 

date,  iodide  and  iodate  of,  fifty  cento  per 

ite  of,  red,  ten  cento  per  pound, 
to  of,  yellow,  five  cento  ^r  pound. 

of,  or  saltpeter,  crude,  one  cent  per  pound. 

of,  or  refined  saltpeter,  one  and  one  half 
wund. 

te  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
ia: 

ih,  one  Quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound, 
il,  or  soda  crystals,  one  quarter  of  one  cent 
d. 

mate  of,  or  super-carbonate  of,  and  salera- 
led  or  pearl  ash,  one  and  one  half  cents  per 

e,  or  caostic,  one  cent  per  pound. 

to,  known  as  salt  cake,  crude  or  refined,  or 

ly  crude  or  refined,  and  Glauber's  salt,  twen- 

itum  ad  valorem. 

tlicate  of,  or  other  alkaline  silicate,  one  half 

It  per  pound. 

Ipnur: 

I,  in  rolls,  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

ed,  or  fiowers  of,  twenty  dollars  per  ton. 

;ar,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

X,  crude,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

J-,  products  of,   such  as  na[)htha,   benzine. 

detul  oil,  and  piteh,  twenty  per  centiun  aa 

al-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name 

od  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 

it,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

parations  of  coal-tar.  not  colors  or  dye,  not 

enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twen- 

itum  ad  valorem. 

yi  and  other  dyewoods,  extracto  and  decoc- 

cen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

arine,  five  cento  per  pound. 

itine,  spiiito  of,  twenty  cento  per  gallon. 


Colors  and  painto,  including  lakes,  whether  dry  or 
mixed,  or  cround  with  water  or  oilj  and  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  pigment  known  as  bone-black,  and  ivory-drop 
black,  and  bone-char,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Ochre  and  ochrey  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths, 
and  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  when  dry,  one  half  of 
one  cent  per  pound;  when  ground  in  oil,  one  and 
one  half  cent  per  pound. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  when  dry,  one  and  one  fourth  cent 
per  pound. 

Zmc,  oxide  of,  when  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three 
fourths  cent  per  pound. 

All  preparations  known  as  essential  oils,  expressed 
oils,  aistuled  oils,  rendered  oils,  alkalies,  alkaloids, 
and  all  combinations  of  any  of  the  foreooing,  and  all 
chemical  compounds  and  salto,  by  wnatever  name 
known,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Preparations :  all  meoicinal  preparations  known  as 
cerates,  conserves,  decoctions,  emulsions,  extracto, 
solid  or  fiuid  \  infusions,  juices,  linimento,  lozenges, 
mixtures,  mucilages,  ointments,  oleo-resins,  pills,  plas- 
ters, powders,  resins,  suppositories,  sirups,  vinegars, 
and  waters,  of  any  of  wmch  alcohol  is  not  a  compo- 
nent part,  and  which  are  not  specially  enumeratea  or 
provioied  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

All  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs,  and 
bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences,  such  as  nutgalls,  fruito, 
flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  gums,  and  gum-resins, 
herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuto,  rooto  and  stems, 
spices,  vegetooles,  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden  seeds), 
and  seeds  of  morbid  growth^  weeds,  woods  used  ex- 
pressly ibr  dyeing,  and  dried  insecto,  any  of  the  fore- 
going of  which  are  not  edible,  but  which  have  been 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or  grind- 
ing, or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  non-dutiable  crude  minerals,  but  which  have 
been  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  ground  or  powdered  spices  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  five  cento  per 
pound. 

All  earths  or  days,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured, 
not  epeclally  enumerated  or  provided  tor  in  this  act, 
one  dollu*  and  fifty  cento  per  ton.. 

All  earths  or  days,  wrought  or  manufactured,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act.  three 
dollars  per  ton ;  china  day,  or  kaolin,  three  dollars 
per  ton. 


ointmento,  pastes,  drops,  waters,  essences,  spirite,  oils 
or  preparations  or  compositions  recommended  to  the 
public  as  proprietary  articles,  or  prepared  according 
to  some  pnvate  formula,  as  reme<ues  or  specifics  for 
any  disease  or  diseases,  or  affections  whatever,  affect- 
ing the  human  or  animal  body,  induding  all  toilet 
preparations  whatever,  used  as  applications  to  the  hair, 
mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Alcoholic  preparations : 

Alcoholic  perramerv,  including  colc^e- water,  two 
dollars  per  gallon  and  flft^^  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Distilled  spirito,  containing  fifty  per  centum  of  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

Alcohol,  contoining  ninety-four  per  centum  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  two  dollars  per  gallon. 

Alcoholic  compounds,  not  otherwise  spedally  enu- 
merated or  provided  for,  two  dollars  per  gallon  for 
the  alcohol  contained  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 
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Cblorofonn,  fifbr  cents  per  pound.  this  act,  one  oent  per  pound ;  if  fiHed,  and  not  otlier- 

Collodion, and  alloompounds  of  pjroxyllne.by  what-  wise  in  this  act  provided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay 

ever  name  known,  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  rolled  or  in  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  au^ 

sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cents  per  on  the  contents. 

pound,  and  when  .in  finished  or  partly  fimshed  arti-  Flint  and  lime  glass  bottles  and  vials,  and  otixr 
des,  sixty  cenCb  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  cen-  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  flint  or  lime  glMsware.  not     j 
tum  ad  valorem.  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  httj     i 
Ether,  sulphuriCf  fifty  cents  per  pound.  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  filled,  and  not  othenriM     |. 
Hoffman's  anodvne,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  in  this  act  provided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay,  exda*     i 
Iodoform,  two  aolUn  j>er  pound.  sive  of  contents,  forty  jper  centum  ad  valorem  in  ad- 
Acid,  tannic  and  tanmn.  one  dollar  per  pound.  dition  to  the  duty  on  the  contents. 
Ether,  nitrous,  spirits  or,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Articles  of  glass^  cut,  engraved,  punted^  colored,     • 
Santonine.  three  dollars  per  pound.  printed,  stain^,  silvered,  or  gildea,  not  indtxtiog 
Amylio  alcohol,  or  f\isel-oil,  ten  per  centuih  ad  plate -glass,  or  looking-glass  plates,  forty -five  per     j 
valorem.  centum  ad  valorem.                                                        | 
Oil  of  Cognac,  oroenanthio  ether,  four  dollars  per  All  glass  bottles  and  decanters,  and  other  likoTcs-     i 
ounce.  sels  of  glass^  shall,  if  filled,  pay  the  some  rates  of    ! 

Fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences,  two  dollars  and  fifty  duty,  in  addition  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  the  con- 
cents per  pound.  tents,  as  if  not  filled,  except  as  in  this  act  othenrise 
Oil  or  essence  of  rum,  fifty  cents  per  ounce.  specially  provided  for. 

Ethers  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enumerated  or  Cvlinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  not  exceeding 

provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  pound.  ten  oy  fifteen  inches  square,  two  and  one  half  centi 

Coloring  for  brandy,  fiflj  per  centum  ad  valorem.  per  souare  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  lix- 

Preparations:  All  medicinal  preparations  known  teen  oy  twenty-four  inches  square,  four  cents  per 

as  essences,  ethers,  extracts,  mixtures,  spirits,  tinct-  square  foot  |  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-     - 

urcs,  and  medicated  wines,  of  which  alcohol  is  a  com-  four  by  thirty  inches  square,  six  cents  per  sqnan     - 

ponent  part,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  br 

m  this  act,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  sixty  inches  square,  twenty  cents  pner  square  foot ;  all 

Varnishes  of  all  kmds.  forty  per  centum  ad  valo-  above  that,  forty  cents  per  square  foot, 
rem ;  and  on  spirit  vamisnes,  one  dollar  and  thirty-  Unpolisned  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window- 
two  cents  additional  per  ^Uon.  glass,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  one     ~ 

Opium,  crude,  containing  nine  per  cent,  and  over  and  Uiree  eighths  cents  per  pound ;  above  that,  and 

of  morphia,  one  dollar  per  pound.    The  importation  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,    ^ 

of  opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  cent,  morplua  one  and  seven  eighths  cents  per  pound ;  above  that, 

is  hereby  prohibited.  and  not  exceeding   twenty  -  four  by  thirty  inches 


rations 
for 

Sared  for  smoking,  and  other  preparations'of  opium  mon  window  -  glass,  imported  in  boxes  containing 
epoeited  in  bond^  warehouses  shall  not  be  removed  fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  now 
therefrom  fbr  exportation  without  pavment  of  duties,  known  and  commercially  designated  as  fifty  feet  of 
and  such  duties  shall  not  be  refVmaea.  glass,  single  thick  and  weighing  not  to  exceed  fifty- 
Opium,  aqueous  extract  of,  for  medidnal  uses,  and  five  pounds  of  glass  per  box,  shall  be  entered  and 
tincture  of,  as  laudanum^  and  all  other  liauid  prepara-  computed  as  fifty  pounds  of  glass  only ;  and  that  said 
tions  of  opium,  not  specially  enumeratea  or  provided  kinos  of  glass  imported  in  boxes  containing,  as  nearly 
for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  as  sizes  will  permit,  fifty  feet  of  glass,  now  known 
Morphia  or  morphme,  and  all  salts  thereof,  one  dol-  and  commercially  designated  as  fifty  feet  of  fflass, 
lar  per  ounce.  double  thick  and  not  exceeding  ninety  pounoa  is 
-/,n-«„T-»     ^.^^^m^^.^^  .«,*«,.—«.—  weight,  shall  be  entered  and  computed  as  eighty 

SCHEDULE  B.~EARTHE3TWARE  AND  OLASSWABE.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^jy  .   ^y^^  j^  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  gas-rc-  shdl  be  computed  according  to  the  actual  weight  of 

torts,  and  stoneware  not  ornamented,  twenty-five  per  glass, 

centum  ad  valorem:  Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate^lass,  not  including 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  crown,  cylinder,  or  common  window-glass,  not  el- 
and crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments,  ceeding  ten  bv  fifteen  inches  square,  seventy-flve 
charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  or  cents  per  one  nundred  square  feet ;  above  that,  and 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inK^es  square, 
manner,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  one  ceiit  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exoeed- 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  plain  ing  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  one  cent  and 
white,  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  man-  a  naif  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  two  cents  per 
ner,  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  square  foot  And  all  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate- 
All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  class,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  one 
glazed,  or  edged,  composoa  of  earthy  or  mineral  sub-  nundred  square  feet,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  on 
stances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  imposed, 
this  act,  flfty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Cast  polished  plate-glass,  unsilvered,  not  exceeding 

Stoneware,  above  the  capacity  often  gallons,  twen-  ten  by  nfteen  inches  square,  three  cents  per  aquaif 

ty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twen* 

Encaustic  tiles,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tv-four  inches  square,  five  cents  per  square  foot; 

Brick,  fire-brick,  and  roofing  and  oaving  tile,  not  aoove  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty 

specially  enumerated   or  provided  for  in  this  act,  inches  square,  eight  cents  per  square  foot;  above 

twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-fbur  by  Bixtv  inches 

Slates,  slate-pencils,  slate  chinmey-pieoes,  mantels,  square,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above 

slabs  for  tables,  and  sill  other  manufactures  of  slate,  that,  fifty  cents  per  square  foot, 

thirty  ner  centum  ad  valorem.  Cast  polished  plate-glass,  silvered,  or  looking-glass 

Boofing-slates.  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  plates,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  four 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials, 'demijohns,  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 

and  carboys  (covered  or  uncovered),  pickle  or  pre-  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  six  cents  per 

serve  jars,  and  other  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty- 

and  colored  bottle  glass,  not  cut,  engraved,  or  pmnt-  four  by  thirtv  inches  square,  ten  cents  per  square 

ed,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  foot ;  above  tnat,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  bj 
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I  aquAre,  thiity-flTe  cents  per  square  foot ;  what  are  knowD  oommerdallT  as  tin-plates,  teme- 

lat^  sixty  oents  per  square  root.  plates,  and  taggers  tin,  and  nereaftor  provioed  tor, 

N>kingHzlass  plates  or  plate-fflass,  silvered,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or 

3d,  amJl  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  three  fourths 

pon  flimihur  glass  of  like  description  not  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional. 

i  shall  be  liable  to  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  Polished,  planished,  or  glanced  sheet-iron,  or  sheet- 

lentum  ad  valorem  upon  such  frames.  steel,  by  whatever  name  designated,  two  ana  one  half 

I  and  Bohemian  glass,  chemical  glassware,  cents  per  pound :  Provided,  That  plate  or  sheet  or 

lasware,  stained  glass,  and  all  other  manu-  taggers  iron^  by  whatever  name  aesignatedj  other 

gUuis  or  of  whicn  glass  shall  be  the  com-  tlmn  the  polished,  planished,  or  glano^  herem  pro- 

«rial  of  diief  value,  not  specially  enumer-  vided  ibr,  which  has  been  picklecTor  cleaned  by  acid, 

vided  for  in  this  act,  forty-five  per  centum  or  by  any  other  material  or  process,  and  which  is  oold- 

roUed,  shall  pay  one  quarter  cent  per  pound  more 

BOHKDVUC  o. — ^METALS.  duty  than  the  corresi>onding  gauges  of  common  or 

I,  including  manganiferous  iron-ore,  also  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron. 

r  reaiduumnom  burnt  p3rrites,  seventy-five  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  coat- 
>n.  Sulphur-ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  ed  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which  these 
ta  natural  state,  oontaming  not  more  than  metals  is  a  component  part^  by  the  dippin^p^  or  any 
•ne  half  per  centum  of  copper,  seventy-five  other  process,  and  commerciaDy  known  as  tm- plates, 
on:  Provided,  That  ore  containing  more  teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  one  cent  per  pound: 
or  centum  of  copper  shidl  pay,  in  addition  corrugated  or  crimped  sheet  iron  or  steel,  one  ana 
o  and  one  half  cents  per  pound  for  the  cop-  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound, 
ed  therein.  Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  eight  inches 
>ig8,  iron  kentledt^,  spi^leisen,  wrought  or  less  in  width  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten 
irap-iron.  and  scrap-stee^  three  tenths  of  wire  gauge^  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  num- 
ber pouna,  but  nothing  shall  be  deemed  ber  ten  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number 
or  scrap-steel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron  twenty  wire  gauge,  one  and  two  tenths  of  one  cent 
t  has  been  in  actual  use  and  is  fit  only  to  be  per  |)ound  ;  tninner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge, 
ured.  one  and  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided, 
tray-bars,  weighing  more  than  twenty-five  That  all  articles  not  speciallv  enumerated  or  providea 
the  yard,  seven  tenths  of  one  cent  per  for  in  this  act.  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 

made  fVom  sneet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron 

Iwa^-bars  and  railway-bars  made  in  part  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which  such  sheet,  plate, 

ugbing  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  shall  be  the  material  of 

sventeen  dollars  per  ton.  chief  value,  shall  pay  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound 

,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprisinflr  fiats  not  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  iron  from  which 

•ne  inch  wide,  nor  less  thsji  three  eighths  they  are  made,  or  which  shall  be  such  material  of 

thick,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  chief  value. 

rotmd  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  Iron  and  steel  cotton-ties,  or  hoops  for  baling  pur- 

K  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  poses,  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge, 

ha  of  one  Inoh  square,  one  cent  per  pound ;  thirty-fivo  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

flats  less  than  one  inch  wide,  or  less  than  Cast-iron  pipe  of  eveiy  description,  one  cent  per 

ha  of  one  inch  thick ;  round  iron  leas  than  pound. 

hs  of  one  inch  and  not  less  than  seven  six-  Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove-plates,  andirons,  sad- 

me  inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  less  irons,  tailors'  irons,  natters'  irons,  and  castings  or  iron 

fourths  of  one  inch  square,  one  and  one  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

«  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  all  iron  one  and  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

looms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  finished  Cut  nails  and  spikes,  of  iron  or  steel,  one  and  one 

n  bars,  and  more  advanced  than  pig-iron,  quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

X,  snail  be  rated  as  iron  in  bara^  and  pav  Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not  exceeding  sixteen 

igly ;  and  none  of  the  above  iron  snail  ounces  to  the  thousand,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 

rate  of  duty  than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  thousand ;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thousand, 

Provided  further.  That  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  three  cents  per  pound. 

lizes  or  shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufac-  Iron  or  steel  railway  fish-plates,  or  splice-bars,  one 

ch  charooal  is  used  as  fUel,  shall  be  subject  and  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound, 

f  twenty-two  dollars  per  ton.  Malleable  iron  castings,  not  specially  enumerated 

iteel  tee  rails,  weighmg  not  over  twenty-  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound, 

a  to  the  vard,  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per  Wrought-iron  or  steel  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers, 

m  or  steel  flat  rails,  punched,  eight  tenths  and  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  two  cents  per  pound. 

.  per  pound.  Anvils,  anchors  or  parts  thereof,  miU-irona  and 

ron,^  m  o>ils  or  rods,  less  than  seven  six-  mill-cruiks  of  wrought-iron,  and  wrought-iron  for 

one  inoh  in  diameter,  and  bars  or  shapes  of  ships,  and  foigings  of  iron  and  steel.  Tor  vessels^ 

not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  steam-engines,  and  locomotives,    or   parts   thereof, 

one  and  two  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  weighing  eac^  twenty-flve  pounos  or  more,  two  cents 

r  other  plate  iron,  sheared  or  unsheared,  per  pound, 

sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  one  and  one  Iron  or  steel  rivets,  bolts,  with  or  without  threads 

a  per  pound ;  sheet-iron,  common  or  black,  or  nuts,  or  bolt-blanks,  and  finished  hinges  or  hinge- 

an  one  indi  and  one  hut  and  not  thinner  blanks,  two  and  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound, 

wr  twenty  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  tenth  Iron  or  steel  blacksmiths'  hammers  and  sledges. 

t  per  pound ;  thinner  tnan  number  twenty  track-tools,  wedges,  and  crowbars,  two  and  one  naif 

)  aodf  not  thinner  than  number  twenty-  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

pige,  one  and  two  tenths  of  one  cent  per  Iron  or  steel  axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars,  axlo- 

inner  than  number  twenty-five  wire  gauge  blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  without  reference  to 

inner  than  number  twenty-nine  wire  gauge,  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  two  and  one  half  of 

ve  tenths  of  one  cent  per  poimd ;  thinner  one  oent  per  pound. 

yer  twenty-nine  wire  gauge,  and  all  iron  Forgings  or  iron  and  steel,  or  forged  iron,  of  what- 

Uy  known  as  common  or  black  taggers  iron,  ever  shape,  or  in  whatever  stage  or  manufacture,  not 

It  up  in  boxes  or  bundles  or  not,  Uiirty  per  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two 

-valorem :  And  provided,  That  on  all  'such  and  one  half  cents  per  pound, 

beel  sheeta  or  plates  aforesaid,  excepting  on  Horseshoe-nails,  nob-mdls,  and  wire  nails,  and  all 
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other  wfougbt-iron  or  steel  nails,  not  specially  enu-  or  over  in  len^^h.  six  oents  per  ponnd ;  one  in 

merated  or  provided  for  in  this  aot,  four  centd  per  less  than  two  incnes  in  length,  eight  cents  per  ] 

pound.  over  one  half  inch  and  less  tnan  one  inch  in 

Boiler  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought-iron  or  ten  oents  per  pound ;  one  half  inch  and  less  in 

Bteel.  three  cents  per  pound.  twelve  oents  per  pound. 

Otner  wrought-iron  or  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  two  and        Iron  or  steel  wire,  smaller  than  number  fi 

one  quarter  cents  per  pound.  not  smaller  than  number  ten  wire  gauge,  one  f 

Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  half  oents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  t 

not  less  than  throe  fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  not  smaller  than  number  sijcteen  wire  gau; 

one  and  ttiree  (quarter  cents  per  pound;  less  than  oenta  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  sucte 

three  fourths  of  one  inch  ana  not  less  than  three  not  snialler  than  number  twenty-«x  wire  gau^ 

eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  two  oents  per  pound ;  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  i 

less  than  three  eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  two  twenty-six  wire  gauge,  three  cents  per  pound 

and  one  half  cents  i>er  pound.  vided.  That  iron  or  steel  wire,  covered  with 

Cross-cut  saws,  eight  cents  per  linear  foot.  silk,  or  other  material,  and  wire  commonly  kn 

Mill,  pit,  and  drag  saws,  not  over  nine  inches  wide,  crinoline,  corset,  and  hat  wire,  shall  pay  fou 

ten  cents  per  linear  foot ;  over  nine  inches  wide,  flf -  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  ratef 

teen  cents  per  linear  foot  provided  further.  That  no  article  made  from  i 

Circular  saws,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  steel  wire,  or  of  which  iron  or  steel  wire  is  a 


Hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws,  not  specially  enu-     nent  part  of  chief  value,  shall  j>ay  a  less  rate  < 
tedf  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum     than  the  iron  or 


ad  valorem.  either  whollv  or  in  part :  And  provided  fiirthe 

Files,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and  iron  or  steel  wire  (uoths,  and  iron  or  steel  wi 

kinds,  four  inches  in  length  and  under,  thirty -five  tings,  made  in  meshes  of  any  form^  shall  pay 

cents  per  dozen ;  over  four  inches  in  lengtn  and  under  eaual  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  stc 

nine   mches,    seventy-five   cents  per  dozen  ;    nine  of  the  same  gauge,  and  two  cents  per  pound  i 

inches  in  length  and  under  fourteen  inches,  one  dol-  tion  thereto.    Tnere  shall  be  paid  on  galvaniz 

lar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen ;  fourteen  inches  in  length  or  steel  wire  (except  fence-wire),  one  half  of  o 

and  over,  two  dollars  and  fiity  cents  per  dozen.  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  t 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  of  which  it  is  made.    On  iron-wire  rope  ar 

whatever  process  made ;  me  blocks  or  olanks ;  billets  strand,  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  tfa 

and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars  ^  bands,  hoops,  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.     0: 

strips  and  sheets,  of  all  gauges  and  widths ;  plates  of  wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  two  cents  per  poun* 

all  thicknesses  and  widths ;  steamer,  crank,  and  other  dition  to  the  rates  imposea  on  the  wire  or  whi 

shafts;    wrist  or  crank-pins;    connecting-rods  and  made. 

piston-rods ;  pressed,  sheared,  or  stamjpeashapes,  or  Steel  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 

olanks  of  sheet  or  plate  steel,  or  combination  of  steel  this  act.  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Pr 

and  iron,  punched  or  not  punched ;  hammer-molds  That  all  metal  proauoed  from  iron  or  its  ores, 

or  swaged  steel :  gun-molds,  not  in  bars ;  alloys  used  is  cast  and  malleable,  of  whatever  description  < 

as  sul^titutes  ror  steel  tools ;  all  descriptions  and  without  regard  to  the  percentage  of  carbon  coi 

shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  cast-  therein,  whether  produced  by  cementation,  * 

ings ;  all  of  the  above  classes  of  steel  not  otherwise  verted,  cast,  or  made  from  iron  or  its  ores, 

specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  four  cents  crucible^   Bessemer,    pneumatic,    Thomas-Gi 

a  pound  or  less,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  basic,  Siemens-Martin,  or  open-hearth  prooesi 

above  four  cents  a  pound  and  not  above  seven  cents  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  oy  the  oombmatioi] 

per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  seven  or  more  of  the  processes,  or  their  equivalents 

cento  a  pound  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  two  any  fusion  or  other  process  which  produces  frc 

and  [one  fourth]  three  fourths  oents  per  pound ;  val-  or  its  ores  a  metal  either  granular  or  fibroua  in 

ued  at  above  ten  oents  per  pound,  three  and  one  fourth  ture,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  excepting  \ 

oents  per  pound :  Provided,  That  on  all  iron  or  steel  known  as  malleable  iron  oastingB,  shall  oe  dast 

bars,  rods,  strips,  or  steel  sheets  of  whatever  shape,  denominated  as  steel. 

and  on  all  iron  or  steel  bars  of  irregular  shape  or  sec-  No  allowance  or  reduction  of  duties  for  part 

tion,  cold-rolled,  cold-hammered,  or  polished  in  any  or  damage  in  consequence  of  rust  or  of  disool 

wav  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot- rolling  shall  be  made  upon  anv  description  of  iron  on 

or  nammerinar,  there  shall  be  paid  one  fourth  cent  per  upon  any  partly  manufactured  article  of  iron  o 

pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this  act,  or  upon  any  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 

and  on  steel  circular  saw-plates  tnere  shall  be  paid  one  Argentine,  albata,  or  German  silver,  unm: 

cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  proiided  for  in  tured,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

this  act.  Copper,  importea  in  the  form  of  ores,  two  a: 

Iron  or  steel  beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  chan-  half  cents  on  each  pound  of  fine  copper  ooi 

nels,  car-truck  channels,  TT,  columns  and  posts,  or  therein ;  regulus  of  and  black  and  coarse  copp 

parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  copper  cement,  three  and  one  half  cents  on  each 

beams,  and  building  forms,  together  with  all  other  of  fine  copper  contained  therein ;  old  copper,  t 

structural  shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  one  and  one  fourth  for  remanufacture,  clippings  from  new  copper, 

of  one  cent  per  pound.  composition  metal  or  which  copper  is  a  c<»n 

Steel  wheels  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  pur-  material  of  chief  value  not  sx>ecially  enumen 

poses,  whether  wholly  or  parUy  finished,  and  iron  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  three  cents  per  pound 

steel  locomotive,  oar,  and  other  railway  tires,  or  parts  per  in  plates,  bare,  ingots.  Chili  or  other  pigs, 

thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  two  ana  one  other  forms,  not  manufactured,  or  enumerated 

half  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  iron  or  steel  ingots,  act,  four  cents  per  pound ;  in  rolled  plates,  call 
cogged  ingots,  blooms  or  blanks  for  the  same,  without  '  zier's  copper,  sneets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  b< 

regard  to  the  degree  of  manufacture,  two  cents  per  and  all  manufactures  of  copper,  or  of  which 

pound.  shall  be  a  component  of  chief  value,  not  s] 

Iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  and  fence- wire  rods,  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thii 

roundf  in  coils  and  loops,  not  lighter  than  number  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

five  wire  gauge,  valued  at  three  and  one  half  cents  or  Bra^,  in  bare  or  pig.  old  brass,  and  clippiiu 

less  per  pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  brass  or  Dutch  metal,  one  and  one  half  ck 

Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the  manu-  pound, 

facture  of  fencing,  six  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Lead-ore  and  lead-dross,  one  and  one  half  o 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  two  inches  pound. 
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pigB  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead 
>cks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap-lead,  fit  only 
lu&ctured,  two  cents  per  pound. 
.  sheets,  pipes,  or  shot,  three  cents  per 

1  ore,  miUte,  or  other  crude  form  not  ready 
pdon  in  the  arts,  fifteen  cents  per  pound 
el  contained  tlierein. 

lickel-oxide.  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which 
e  dement  or  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per 

Iter,  or  tutenegue,  in  blocks  or  pig^,  and 
lit  zmc,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one 
ilf  cent  per  pound ;  zinc,  spelter,  or  tute- 
eets,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 
;,  or  yellow-metal,  not  wholly  of  copper, 
nor  in  nart  of  iron,  un^vanized,  in  sheets, 
inches  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  ana 
rom  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces  per 
,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
f ,  as  regulud  or  metal,  ten  per  centum  ad 

>wdcr,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
bronze  metal,  in  leaf,  ten  per  centum  ad 

tes,  engraved,  stereotype  plates,  and  new 

ty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

',  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  package  of 

d  leaves. 

rare,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  three  cents 

rifles,  and  other  fire-arms,  not  specially 
.  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five 
ad  valorem. 

ing  breech-loading  shot-guns,  and  pistols 
,  udrty-five  per  centum  ml  valorem, 
lot-gun  barrels,  rough-bored,  ten  per  con- 
»rem. 

for  knitting  or  sewing  machines,  thirty- 
tum  ad  valorem. 

tewing,  darning,  knitting,  and  all  others 
y  enumerated  or  provid^  for  in  this  act, 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 
ea,  pocket-knives,  of  all  kinds,  and  razors, 
intum  ad  valorem ;  swords,  sword-blodes, 
ens.  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
callic,  twelve  cents  per  gross ;  pen-holder 
a-holders,-  or  parts  thereof,  [forty]  thirty 
ad  valorem, 
id-head  or  other,  thirty  per  centum  ad 

.  ware,  and  plated  and  gilt  articles  and 
kinds,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
rer,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
if,  seventy-five  cents  per  package  of  five 
&vea. 

tal,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
)  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore,  fifteen  per  cen- 
>rem. 

tubstanoos  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  un- 
ot  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
enty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
urea,  articles  or  wares,  not  specially  enu- 
provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly 
f  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  mckel,  pewter, 
)ld,  silver,  platmum,  or  any  other  metal, 
T  putlv  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty-five 
ad  valorem. 

juix  D. — ^woon  Aim  woodek-wabks. 
Kewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  spars 
Iding  wharves,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 

Muared  or  sided,  not  specially  enumerated 
I  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  cubic  foot, 
mrda,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of 
rhite-wood,  sycamore,  and  bass-wood,  one 
one  thousand  feet,  Doard  measure ;  all 


other  articles  of  sawed  lumber,  two  dollars  per  one 
thousand  feet,  board  measure.  But  when  lumber  of 
any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  addition  to  the  rates 
herein  provided,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for 
each  siae  so  planed  or  finished,  fifty  cents  per  one 
thousand  feet,  ooard  measure. 

And  if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved, 
one  doUar  per  one  thousand  feet,  bo^d  measure. 

And  if  planed  on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and 
grooved,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  thousand 
teet.  board  measure. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last-blocks,  wagon-blocks, 
ore-blocks,  ^^un-blocks,  heading-blocks,  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed  only,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Pickets  and  palings,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Laths,  fifteen  cents  per  one  tbousand  pieces. 

Shingles,  thirhr-five  cents  per  one  thousand. 

Pine  clapboanlB,  two  dollars  per  one  thousand. 

Spruce  clapboards,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
one  thousand. 

House  or  cabinet  furniture,  in  piece  or  rough,  and 
not  finished,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cabinet-ware  and  nouse  furniture,  finished,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Casks  and  barrels  empty,  sugar-box  shocks,  and 
packing-boxes,  and  packing-box  shooks,  of  wooa,  not 
special^  enumeratea  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of  cedar-wood,  granadilla,  ebony, 
mahogany,  rose-wood,  and  satin-wood,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  b  the  chief 
component  part,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  thirty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

SCHEDULE  E. — SUGAR. 

All  sugars  not  above  No.  13  Dutch  standard  in  color 
shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopio  test  as  follows, 
viz. : 

All  sugars  not  above  No.  13  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
all  tank  DOttoms,  sirups  of  cane-juice  or  of  beet-juice, 
melada,  concentratea  melada,  concrete  and  concen- 
trated molasses,  testing  bv  the  polariscope  not  above 
seventy-five  degrees^  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  and  forty 
hundredths  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every  additional 
degree  or  faction  ot  a  degree  shown  bv  the  polari- 
scopio test,  the^  shall  pay  four  hundredths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  additionaL 

A  1  sugars  above  No.  13  Dutch  standard  in  color 
shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of  color,  and 
pay  duty  as  follows,  namely  : 

All  sugar  above  No.  13  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  two  and  seventy-five  hundredths  cents  per 
pound. 

All  sugar  above  No.  16  and  not  above  No.  20  Dutch 
standard,  three  cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  No.  20  Dutch  standard,  three  and 
fifty  hundredths  cents  per  pound. 

Molasses  testing  not  above  fifty-six  degrees  by  the 
polariscope,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  gallon : 
molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Sugar-candy,  not  colored,  five  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  confectionery,  not  speciauy  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
sugar,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinc- 
tured, colored,  or  in  any  way  ^ulterated,  valued  at 
thirty  cents  per  pound  or  less,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Confectionery  valued  above  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
or  when  sold  bv  the  box,  package,  or  otherwise  than 
by  the  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SCHEDULE  r. — TOBACCO. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kind^,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per 
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oentum  ad  valorem ;  but  paper  cigars  and  dgarettes, 
including  wrapper8,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  du- 
ties as  are  herein  imposed  upon  cigars. 

Leaf-tobacco,  of  which  eignty-fi  ve  per  cent,  is  of  the 
reauisite  size  and  of  the  necessary  fineness  of  texture 
to  oe  suitable  for  wrappers,  and  of  which  more  than 
one  hundred  leaves  are  required  to  weigh  a  pound,  if 
not  stemmed,  seventy-five  cents  per  pound;  if 
stemmed,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

All  other  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured,  and  not 
stemmed,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Tobacco-stems,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Tobacco,  manui'actured,  of  all  descriptions,  and 
stemmed  tobacco,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

Snuff  and  snufl'-fiour,  manufactured  of  tobacco, 
ground,  dry,  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented  or  otheiv 
wise,  or  all  descriptions,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  oentum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

SCHEDT7LB  O. — ^PROVISIONS. 

Animals,  live,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Beef  and  pork,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Hams  ana  bacon,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Meat,  extract  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cheese,  four  cents  per  pound. 

Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor,  four  oents  per 
pound. 

Lard,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat,  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

Bye  and  barley,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley,  pearled,  patent,  or  hulled,  one  half  cent  per 
pound. 

Barley-malt,  per  bushel  of  thirty-four  pounds, 
twenty  cents. 

Indian  com  or  maize,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

Oats,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

Corn-meal,  ten  oents  per  bushel  of  forty-eight 
pounds. 

Oatmeal,  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

Bve-flour,  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

wheat-flour,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Potato  or  com  starch,  two  cents  per  pound ;  rice- 
starch,  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound ;  other  starch, 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

Bice,  cleaned,  two  and  one  fourth  oents  per  pound ; 
undeaned,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

Paddy,  one  and  one  fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Bice-nour  and  rice-meal,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Hay,  two  dollars  per  ton. 

Honey,  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

Hops,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 
Fiah: 

Mackerel,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  one  half  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Salmon,  pickled,  one  cent  per  pound ;  other  fish, 
pickled,  in  barrels,  one  cent  per  poimd. 

Foreign-caught  fish,  imported  otherwise  than  in 
barrels  or  half-barrels,  whether  f^h,  smoked,  dried, 
salted,  or  pickled,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provid- 
ed for  in  tnis  act.  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  pecked  in  oil  or  otherwise, 
in  tin  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  five  inches  long, 
four  inches  wide,  ana  three  and  one  half  inches  deep, 
ten  cents  per  whole  box ;  in  half-boxes,  mensurin^ 
not  more  than  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  ana 
one  and  five  eighths  deep,  five  cents  each  ;  in  quarter- 
boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  four  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  t^ree  and  one  half  inches  wide,  and 
one  and  a  quarter  deep,  two  and  one  half  cents  each ; 
when  imported  in  any  other  form,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Fiah  preserved  in  oil,  except  anchovies  and  sardines, 
thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Salmon,  and  all  other  fish,  prepared  or  preserved. 


and  prepared  meats  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enn* 
merated  or  provided  for  in  tliis  act,  twenty-five  pa 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Pickles  and  sauces,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  ip&> 
cially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Potatoes,  fifteen  oents  per  bushel  of  sixty  poonds. 

Vegetables,  in  their  natural  state,  or  in  salt  or  brine, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  proviaed  for  in  this  tct, 
ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved,  of  all  kinds,  no( 
otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Chicoory-root,  ground  or  unground,  burnt  or  pre- 
pared, two  cents  per  pound. 

Vinenir,  seven  ana  one  half  cents  per  gallon.  The 
standaia  for  vinegar  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  strength 
which  requires  toirty-five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  to  neutralize  one  ounce  troy  of  vinegar;  and 
all  import  duties  that  may  by  law  b>e  impoeed  on  vine-  , 
gar  imported  from  foreign  countries  shiul  be  collected  ! 
according  to  this  standfuti  | 

Acorns  and  dandelion-root,  raw  or  prepared,  and  | 
all  other  articles  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  coffee,  ' . 
or  as  substitutes  therefor,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Chocolate,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  two  oents  per 
pound. 
Fruits: 

Currants,  Zante  or  other,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Dates,  plums,  and  pmnes.  one  cent  per  pound. 

Figs,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Oranges,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two    ^ 
and  one  half  cubic  feet,  twenty-nve  oents  per  box ;  in    ' 
one  half  boxee^  capacity  not  exceeding  one  and  one 
fourth  cubic  feet,  thirteen  cents  per  half-box;  in    ^ 
bulk,  one  dollar  and  sixtv  oents  per  thousand ;  in 
barrels,  capacity  not  exceeaing  that  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  mnety-six  pounds  flour-barrel,  fiAy-fi  ve  cenU 
per  barreL 

Lemons,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and 
one  half  cubic  feet,  thir^  cents  per  box ;  in  one  half 
boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  one  and  one  fourth    - 
cubic  feet,  sixteen  cents  per  naif-box ;  in  bulk,  two 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Lemons  and  oran^.  in  packa^s,  not  specially  ^ 
enumerated  or  prondea  for  m  this  act,  twenty  per  ^ 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Limes  and  grapes,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.    ~ 

Baisins,  two  oents  per  pound. 

Fruits,  preserved  m  tneir  own  juices,  and  fhiit-  ^ 
juice,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  = 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fmits  preserved  in  logar, 
spirits,  sirup^  or  molasses,  not  otherwise  spedfled  or   - 

Srovided  for  m  this  act,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds,  thir^- 
ve  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Nuts : 
Almonds,  five  cents  per  pound ;  shelled,  seven  and  a 
one  half  cents  per  pound;  filberts,  and  walnuts, of  ' 
all  kinds,  three  cents  per  pound. 

Peanuts  or  ff round  beans,  one  cent  per  pound; 
shelled,  one  ana  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  not  specially  _ 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  cents  ptf  - 
pound. 

Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in  bottles  or  othe^ 
wise,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

SCHEDULE   H. — UQUOBS. 

Champagne,  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bot- 
tles containing  each  not  more  tnan  one  quart  and  mat  ^ 
than  one  pint,  seven  dollars  per  dozen  bottles;  con- 
taining net  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  than    j 
one  half  pint,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  - 
bottles ;  containing  one  half  pint  each,  or  less,  ooe   - 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  bottles:  in 
bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  each,  in  addi- 
tion to  seven  doUars  per  dozen  bottles,  at  Uie  rate  of 
two  dollars  an  dtwenty-five  cents  per  gallon  on  the 
quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart  bottle. 

Still  wines  in  casks,  fifrp-  cents  per  gaUon ;  in  hot* 
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dolUr  and  sixty  oeots  per  case  of  one  dozen  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  pound,  forty- eight  cents 

mtainixig  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  one  dollar  per  pound,  fitly 

Q  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  containing  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

more  tnan  one  pint ;  and  any  excess  beyond  On  all  cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

uitities  found  in  such  bottles  shall  be  sub-  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  one 

luty  of  five  cents  per  pint  or  fractiona]  part  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the 


oohol  ahalTbe  forfeited  to  the  United  States :  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard. 

further^  That  there  shall  be  no  allowance  for  On  all  cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored. 

,  lei^Lajre,  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cor>  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 

listing  spiritA.  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threacu  to  the  square 

th,  Uie  same  duty  as  on  still  wines.  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  three  cents  per 

brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors  im*  square  yard ;  If  bleached,  four  cents  per  souare  yard ; 

bottles,  shfdi  be  packed  in  packages  contain-  ifdyed,  colored,  stained^  painted,  or  printed,  five  cents 

E»  than  one  dozen  bottles  in  eacii  package :  per  square  yard :  I¥ovtaed,  That  on  all  cotton  cloth 

Qch  bottles,  except  as  specially  enumerated  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

led  for  in  this  act.  shall  pay  an  additional  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not  bleached,  dyed,  col- 

iiree  cents  for  each  bottle.  ored,  stamed,  painted,  or  pnnted.  valued  at  over  eight 

%  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  cents  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten 

in  or  other  materials  and  not  specially  enu-  cents  per  square  yard ;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  paint- 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  ed,  or  print^,  valued  at  over  thirteen  cents  per  square 

loD  ;  each  and  every  gauge  or  wine  gallon  of  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty 

tient  shall  be  counted  as  at  least  one  proof  of  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ind  the  standard  for  determining  the  proof  of  On  all  cotton  cloth  exceeding  two  hundred  threads 

ad  other  spirits  or  liquors  of  any  kmd  im-  to  the  souare  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not 

lail  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  defined  in  bleaohea,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  pnnted, 

relating  to  internal  revenue :  but  any  brandy  four  cents  per  square  yard ;  ir  oleached,  five  cents 

spirituous  liquors  imported  in  casks  of  less  per  square  yard,  ifdyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 

ium  fourteen  gallons  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  printed,  six  cents  per  square  vard :  Providsd^  That  on 

;ates.  all  sucn  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

oompoonds  or  preparations  of  which  distilled  stuned,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  ten  cents 

e  a  component  p«rt  of  chief  value,  not  spe-  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  twelve  cents 

tmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  per  square  yard ;  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  punted, 

levied  a  duty  not  less  than  that  imposed  or  pnnted,  valued  at  over  fifteen  cents  per  square 

illed  spirits.  yardi  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty 

s,   liquors,  arraok|  absinthe,  kirschwasser,  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

dother  similar  spintuous  beverages  or  bitters,  On  stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  shirts^  and  drawers, 

g  spirits,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting-machines  or  fVames, 

for  m  this  act,  two  dollars  per  proof  gallon.  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  ana  not  herein  otherwise 

er  rate  or  amount  of  dut^  shall  be  levied,  provided  for,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

and  pud  on  brandy,  spints,  and  other  spir-  On  stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  shirts,  and  drawers, 

tvemges  than  that  fixed  bv  law  for  tha  de-  fiishioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by 

of  flnt  proof;  but  it  shall  be  increased  in  knitting-machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  and 

a  for  anv  greater  strength  than  the  streng[th  compoMd  wholly  of  cotton,  forty  per  centum  ad  valo- 

oof ;  and  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits  rem. 

imported  by  any  names  whatever  shall  bo  Cotton  cords,  braids,  pmps,  balloons,  webbing,  gor- 

>  the  highest  rate  of  duty  provided  for  the  ing,  suspenders,  braces,  and  all  manufactures  or  cot- 

irticles  respectively  intendea  to  be  represent-  ton  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 

a  DO  case  less  than  one  dollar  per  (rallon.  act,  and  corsets,  of  whatever  material  composed,  thir- 

m  OT  bay-water,  whether  distilled  or  com-  ty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

one  dollar  per  gallon  of  first  proof,  and  in  Cotton  laces,  embroideries,  insertings,  trimmings, 

n  for  any  mater  strength  than  first  proof.  lace  window-curtains,  cotton  damaskThemmed  hand- 

»rter,  and  beer,  in  botUes  or  jugs  of  glass,  kerchiefs,  and  cotton-velvet,  forty  p^  centum  ad  va- 

earthenware,  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon ;  lorem. 

s  than  in  bot^es  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone,  or  Spool-thread  of  cotton,  seven  cents  per  dozen  spools, 

are,  twenty  cents  per  gallon.  containing  on  each  spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred 

ale  or  ginger  beer,  twenty  per  centum  ad  yards  of  uiread;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each 

but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  spool,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  yards  of  thread 

on  bottles  or  jugs  containing  the  same.  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  or  one  hundred 

yards,  seven  cents  per  dozen. 

BXOULE  L— OOTTOV  AKD  OOTTOir  GOOnS. 

thread,  vam,  warps,  or  warp-yam,  whether  bohedule  j.— hbhp,  lunc,  awd  flax  goods. 

advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  single,  by  Flax-straw,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

two  or  more  single  yams  together,  whether  Flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed,  twenty  dollars  per 

I  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  any  ton. 

n,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  **  dressed  line,"  forty  dol- 

1,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  vuued  at  over  twen-  lars  per  ton. 

nts  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  Tow,  of  flax  or  hemp,  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

d,  filteen  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  Hemp,  manila,  and  other  like  substitutes  for  hemp 

ta  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

d,  twenty  cents  per  pound :  valued  at  over  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 

\  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  sixtv  cents  Jute-butts,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

1,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  Jute,  twentv  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  sunn,  Sisal 

r  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  seven-  grass,  and  otner  vegetable  substances,'  not  specially 

per  pound,  thirty-three  cents  per  pound ;  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  dollMS 

over  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  not  ex-  per  ton. 

^ty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-eight  cents  per  Brown  and  bleached  linensi,  ducks,  canvas,  pod- 

alaed  at  over  eighty  cents  per  pound,  and  duigs,  cot-bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  hand- 
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kerchie&f  lawns,  or  other  maQufM^ures  of  flax,  jotc,  Groat  Britaio,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  in- 

or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the  eluding  all  wools  not  nereinafter  described  or  deng- 

component  material  of  chief  value,  not  8i>eoially  enu-  nated  m  classes  two  and  three, 

merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirtj-five  per  Class  two,  combing  wools. — That  is  to  sav,  Leice*- 

oentum  ad  valorem.  ter,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools, 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute- yams,  thirty- five  per  centum  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of 

ad  valorem.  English  blood,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  here- 

Flax  or  linen  thread,  twine,  and  pack-thread,  and  in  used,  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other 

all  manufactures  of  flax,  or  ot  which  flax  shall  be  the  like  aniinals. 

component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enu-  Class  three,  carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools.— 

merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  Such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova, 

ad  valorem.  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  nich 

Flax  or  linen  laces  and  inserting,  embroideries,  or  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretolore  usually 

manufactures  of  linen,  if  embroidered  or  tamboured  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Grceoe, 

in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery  or  with  the  Eirrpt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere. 

needle  or  other  process,  and  not  specially  enumerated  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va-  imported  washed  ahall  be  twice  the  amount  of  tLe 

lorem.  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sLxty  inches  in  width,  of  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which 

flax,  jute^  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the 

either  ot  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  of  duty  to  which  they  would  bo  subjected  if  imported 

chief  value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bag-  unwashed.    The  du^  upon  wool  ot  the  sheep,  or  hair 

ging  for  cotton),  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  which 

(^1-cloth  foundations,  or  floor-cloth  canvas,  or  bur-  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 

laps  exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  made  of  flax,  tion.  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,  or  which  ehall 

jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  pur- 

either  of  them,  shall  be  the  com(x>nent  matenol  of  pose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced 

chief  value,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreien 

Oil-cloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would 

and  on  all  other  oil-cloth  (except  silk  oil-cloth),  ana  be  otherwise  subject. 

on  water-proof  cloth,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for-  Wools  of  the  flrst  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the 

ty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States, 

uunny-doth,  not  bagging,  valued  at  ten  cents  or  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirty  cents 

less  per  square  yard,  three  cents  per  pound ;  valued  or  less  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  wools  of  the 

at  over  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  four  cents  per  same  class,  ^e  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place 

pound.  whence  exported   to    the  United  States,  excluding 

Bags  and  bagging,  and  like  manufactures,  not  spe-  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  thirty  cents  per 

dally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act  (except  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound, 

bagging  for  cotton),  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  Woolsof  the  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca, 

flax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny-cloth,  guimy-bags,  or  other  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  the  value  whereof,  at 

material,  forty  per  centum  ad  viuorem.  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 

Bag^ng  for  cotton,  or  other  manufactures  not  spe-  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirtr 

cially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  suitable  cents  or  less  per  pouno,  ten  cents  per  pound  :  wooia 

...  ..__......_.., ,?..__        .,  r,    r.,      '^     3of  at  the  last  port 

United  States,  ex- 
exoeed  thirty  ceota 

valued  at  seven' cents  of  less  per  square  yard,  one  and  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound, 

one  half  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  seven  cents  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof,  at  the 

per  square  yard,  two  cents  per  pound.  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 

Tanked  cables  or  cordage,  three  cents  per  pound.  States,  excludmg  charges  in  sucn  port,  shall  be  twelTc 

Untarred  manila  cordage,  two  and  one  naif  cents  cents  or  less  per  pound,  two  and  a  half  cents  per 

per  pound.  pound ;  wools  of  tne  same  class,  the  value  whereof, 

Allother  untarred  cordage,  three  and  one  half  cents  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the 

per  pound.  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  »hall 

Semes  and  seine  and  gilling  twine,  twenty-five  per  exceed  twelve  cents  per  pound,  five  cents  per  pound, 

centum  ad  valorem.  Wools  on  the  skin,  tne  same  rates  as  other  wools, 

Sail-duck,  or  canvas  for  sails,  thirty  per  centum  ad  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such 

valorem.  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

Bussia  and  other  sheetings,  of  flax  or  hemp,  brown  Woolen  rags,  shoady,  mungo,  waste,  and  nocks,  ten 

or  white,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  cents  per  pound. 

All  otner  manufactures  of  hemp,  or  manUa,  or  of  Woolen  cloths,  woolen  shawls,  and  all  manufactures 

which  hemp  or  manila  shall  be  a  component  material  of  wool  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part 

of  chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  of  wool,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 

for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per 

Grass-cloth  and  other  manufactures  of  jute,  ramp,  pound,  thirty -five  cents  per  poundancT  thirty-five  per 

China  and  Sisal  ^^rass,  not  specially  enumerated  or  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per 

provided  for  in  thia  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va-  pound,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 

lorem.  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BCHEPULE  K. — ^wooL  AVD  WOOLENS.  Flanncls,  bumkets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  and  all 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  goods  niade  on  knitting-frames,  balraorals,  woolen  and 

animals,  shall  be  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  worsted  yams,  and  allmanufactures  of  eveir  deecrip- 

the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  three  fol-  tion,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair 

lowing  classes :  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  (except  such  as 

Class  one,  clothing  wools. —That  is  to  say.  merino,  are  composed  in  port  of  wool),  not  spcciaUy  enumer- 

mestlza,  metr  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  of  mo-  ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceed- 

rino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing  wools,  ing  thirty  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  val- 

and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  ued  at  above  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceed- 

including  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im-  in?  forty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound ; 

ported  into  the  United  States  fVom  Buenos  Xyres,  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  ex- 

Wew  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Euasia,  ceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  pei 
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d ;  Tallied  at  above  sixty  oente  per  pound,  and  wiae,  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 

loeeding  eighty  cents  p«r  pound,  twenty-four  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

per  poimd  ^  ana  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  jper  square  yard, 

^named  aitioles,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valo-  Carpets  and  carpetings  of  wool,  nax,  or  cotton,  or 

valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pound^  thirty-  parts  of  either  or  other  material,  not  otherwise  herein 

mts  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  iorty  per  specified,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  mats, 

D  ad  valorem.  i^igs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and  other  por- 

itingj  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  tions  of  carpets  or  carpetings,  shall  be  subjected  to  the 

0,  tmity-five  ^er  centum  ad  valorem.  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting 

oaen^s  and  children's  dress-goods^  coat-linings,  of  like  character  or  description :  and  the  duty  on  ail 

I  doths,  and  goods  of  like  description,  composed  other    mats  not  exclusively  of  vegetable  material, 

t  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  shall  be  forty  per  centum 

er  animius,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  ad  valorem. 

uare  yard,  five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  ad-  Endless  belts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing-machines, 

thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  twenty  cents  per  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 

I  at  above  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  seven  lorem. 

per  square  yard,  and  forty  per  centum  ad  va-  schedule  l. — silk  and  silk  goods. 

;  if  oompoeed  whoUy  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  guk,  partially  manufactured  from  cocoons,  or  from 

alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  ^ggte  silk,  and  not  ftirther  advanced  or  manufactured 


nine  cents  per  square  yard  and  forty  per  centum     than  carded  or  combed  silk,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 
orem,  but  all  such  goods  with  selvedges,  made        Thrown  silk,  in  gum,  not  more  advanced  than  sin- 


hing,  ready-made,  and  wearmg-apparel  of  every  for  buttons  exclusively,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hion,  not  speciaUy  enmnerated  or  provided  for        ^11  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  not  specially  enu- 

I  art,  and  balmoral  skirts,  and  skirtmg,  and  merated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  made  of  sDk,  or 

of  similar  deecnption,  or  used  for  hke  purposes,  of  which  sUk  is  the  component  material  oT  chief  value, 

sed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  fifty  pgy  centum  ad  valorem. 

alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manu- 

id  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  taUor,  seamstress,  schedule  m.— books,  papebs,  etc. 

aufiuiurer,  except  knit  goods,  forty  cents  per        Books,  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  print- 

,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ®d  matter,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  Tor  in 

orem.  this  act.  enffravings,  bound  or  unbound,  etchings,  illus- 

Ju,  dolmans,  jacketB,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  trated  docks,  maps,  and  charts,  twenty-five  per  cen- 

5  garments  for  ladies  and  children's  apparel,  and  *^,  ad  valorem. 

of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes.        Blank-books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  blank-books 

Bed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  ^'^r  press-copying,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

fclpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manu-        Paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  printing- 

>d  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  paper,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

•ctnrer  (except  knit  goods),  forty-five  cents  per        Printing-paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  news- 

,  and  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  papers  exclusively,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

m.  Paper,  manufactures  of^  or  of  which  paper  is  a  oom- 

>bings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  ponent  material,  not  specially  enumeratea  or  provided 

gs/braias,  ^loons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  «>r  ^  ^»8  act,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

laaels,  dress-trimmingsTnead-nets,  buttons,  or        Sheathing-paper.  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

-buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or        Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes,  thirty-five 

ents,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machin-  P^^*  centum  ad  valorem. 

ade  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  tlie  alpaca.        Paper  envelopes,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valo- 

ir  other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worstec^  the  ^^' 

'  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a  compo-        Paper-hangings  ond  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards, 

laterial,  thir^  cents  per  pound,  and  in  adii-  paper  antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant,  foolscap, 

lereto,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  imperial,  letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper  not  specially 

•oaeon,  Axminster,  and  chenille  carpets,  and  enuraeratedorprovidedfor  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per 

I  woven  whole  for  rooms,  forty-five  cents  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum        P^^P?  dried,  for  paper-makers*  use,  ten  per  centum 

arem.  ad  valorem. 

my,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  forty-  schedule  n.— suhdbies. 

Ota  per  square  yard,  and  in  addiUon  thereto.        Alabaster  and  spar  statuary  and  ornaments,  ten  per 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  centum  ad  valorem. 

isela  carpets,  thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  and        Baskets  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass, 

ition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  osier,  palm-leaf,  whalebone,  or  willow,  or  straw,  not 

nt  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 

warp  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

lod  m  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad        Beads,  and  bead  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except  am- 

n.  ber.  fifti^  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

astry  Brussels  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or        Bloclung  of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 

iae,  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addi-  lorem. 

lereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Bladders,  manufactures  of,  twenty-five  per  centum 

4e  ingrain^  three-ply,  and  worsted-chain  Vene-  ad  valorem. 

niets,  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  ad-        Bone,  horn,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivory,  all  manufac- 

tnereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tures  ot,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 

I  Venetian,  and  two-j>ly  ingrain  carpets,  eij^ht  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

•er  square  yard,  and  m  addition  thereto,  thirty        Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men,  women^  and 

itum  ad  valorem.  ^  children,  composed  of  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow, 

;gets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  other-  or  straw,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance,  hair. 
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whalebone,  or  other  material,  not  specially  enumerated  dreaaed  and  finished  biida,  for  millinery  oma 

or  provided  for  in  thia  act,  thirty  per  centum  od  va-  and  artificial  and  ornamental  feathers  and  fiov 

loreuL  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed^  i 

Bouillons,  or  cannetille,  metal  threads,  fil6,  or  ge-  linery  use,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provic 

spinst,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bristles,  firieen  cents  per  pound.  Finishing  powder,  twenty  per  centum  ad  val 

Brooms  of  all  kinds,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  vo-  Fire-crackers,  of  all  kinda,  one  hundred  per  < 

lorem.  ad  valorem. 

Brushes  of  all  kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Floor-matting  and  floor-mats,  exduaivelv  of 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  root8,  not  medicinal,  and  not .  table  substances^  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorez 

specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  Frictionorlucifer  matches  of  all  deacriptions, 

twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Burp-stones,  manufactured  or  bound  up  into  mill-  Fulminates,  fulminating  powdera,  and  all  li 

atones,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tides,  not  speciidly  enumen^ed  or  provided  for 

Buttons  and  outton-molds,  not  specially  enumerated  act,  tnirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  not  including  brass,  gilt,  Fur,  articles  made  of,  and  not  specially  cnun 

or  silk  buttons,  twenty-five  per  centum  aa  valorem.  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 

Candles  and  tapers  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  lorem. 

ad  valorem.  Qlovea,  kid  or  leather,  of  all  descriptiona,  wb 

Canes  and  sticks  for  walking,  fiuished,  thirty-five  partially  manufactured,  fifty  per  centum  advaU 

per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  unfinished,  twenty  per  Grease,  all  not  specLally  enumerated  or  provl 

centum  ad  valorem.  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Card-cases,  pocket-books,  shell  boxes,  and  all  simi-  Qrindstonea,  finished  or  unfiniahed,  one  doll 

lar  articles,  of  whatever  material  compof^ed,  and  by  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

whatever  name  known,  not  specially  enumerated  or  Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  uc 

{)rovided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va-  mining,  blasting,  artillery,  or  sporting  purposes, 

orem.  valued  at  twenty  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six  cei 

Card-clothing,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  pound ;  valued  above  twenty  cents  per  poui 

when  manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire,  forty-  cents  per  pound, 

five  cents  per  square  foot.  Gun- wads,  of  all  descriptions,  thirty- five  per  c 

Carnages,  and  ^rts  of.  not  specially  enumerated  or  ad  valorem, 

provided  forin  this  act,  tnirty-nve  per  centum  ad  va-  Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all  aitides 

lorem.  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

Chronometers,  box  or  ship's,  and  parts  thereof,  ten  nve  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  Hair,  human,  bracelets^  braids,  chains,  rin^ 

Clocks,  and  ports  of  clocks,  thirty  per  centum  ad  and  ringlets,  composed  oi  bur,  or  of  which  hair 

valorem.  component  matenal  of  chief  value,  thirty- five  p 

Coach  and  harness  ftimiture  of  all  kinds,  saddlery,  turn  ad  valorem, 

coach,  and  harness  hardware,  silver-plated,  brass.  Curled  hair,  except  of  hogs,  used  for  bedso 

brass-pliUed,  or  covered,  common,  tinned,  burnished,  tresses,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

or  japanned,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  Human  hair,  raw,  undcaned  and  not  drawn.  1 

in  this  act,  thirty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  per  centum  ad  valorem.    If  dean  or  drawn,  d 

Coal,  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  manufactured,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

half-inch  screen,  thirty  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  manufactured,  thirty-nve  per  centum  ad  valore 

bushels,  cigntv  pounds  to  the  Dushel.  Hair-doth,  known  as  *' crinoline-cloth,"  a; 

Coal,  bitummous,  and  shale,  seventy-five  cents  per  other  manufactures  of  hair  not  specially  enoix 

ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels,  cightv  pounds  to  the  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 

bushel.    A  drawback  of  seventy-nve  cents  per  ton  lorem. 

shall  be  allowed  on  all  bituminous  coal  imix>rted  into  Hair-cloth,  known  as  **  hair-seating,*'  thirty 

the  United  States  which  is  afterward  used  for  Aid  on  per  sc^uare  yard. 

board  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam  which  are  en^^aged  Hair  pencila,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  Hats,  etc.,  materials  for :  Braida,  plaits,  fiats, 

trade  with  foreign  countries,  to  be  allowed  and  paid  trimminj^,  tissues,  willow  sheets  and  squaref 

imder  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and 

ury  shall  prescribe.  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  i 

Coke,  twentv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  other  substance  or  mi 

Combs,  of  all  Kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tl 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  not  set,  ten  per  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

centum  ad  valorem.  Hat-bodies  of  cotton,  thirty-five  per  centum 

Coral,  cut,  manufisu!tured,  or  set,  twenty-five  per  lorem. 

centum  ad  valorem.  Hatters'  furs,  not  on  the  skin,  and  dressed  f 

Corks  and  cork-bark,  manufactured,  twenty-five  per  the  skin,  twentv  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

centum  ad  valorem.  Hatten'  plusn,  composed  of  silk  or  of  silk  ai 

Crayons  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo>  ton.  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

rem.  Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed,  and  otiier  oil-» 

Dice,  draughts,  chera-men,  diess-balls,  and  billiard  like  character,  other  than  linseed  or  flaxsee 

and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory  or  bone,  fifty  per  centum  quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound, 

ad  valorem.  India-rubber  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in 

Dolls  and  toys,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  India-rubber,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pr 

Emery-grains  and   emery  manufactured,  ground,  forin  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

pulverized,  or  refined,  one  cent  per  pound.  Articles  oomposed  of  India-rubbbr,  not  s; 

Epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tassels,  and  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  thia  act,  twen 

wings,  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  twenty-five  per  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

centum  ad  valorem.  India-rubber  boots  and  shoes,  twenty-five  p 

Fans,  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm-leaf  fans,  of  tum  ad  valorem, 

whatever  material  composed,  thirty-five  per  centum  Inks  of  all  kinds  and  ink-powdere,  thirty  p( 

ad  valorem.  tum  ad  valorem. 

Feathem,  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored  Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  spedally  ei 

or  manufactured,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  cent 

when  dressed,  colorecC  or  manufactured,  induding  valorem. 
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in>nnfactnre»  and   imitationB  of,  twenty-fiye 
Dtum  ad  Talorem. 

elrj  of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
m. 

ther,  bend  or  belting  leather,  and  Spanish  or 
sole-leather,  and  leather  not  specially  enumer- 
r  provided  ror  in  this  act,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
tm. 

f-skins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dremed,  and 
sd  upper  leather  of  all  other  kinds,  and  skins 
>d  and  finished,  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enu- 
ed  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  skins  of  mo- 
flnished,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Ds  for  morocco,  tanned,  but  unfinished,  ten  per 
n  ad  valoreoL 

manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which 
r  shall  be  a  component  part,  not  specially  enu- 
ed  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 
torem. 

te,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
den-seeds,  except  seed  of  the  sugar-beet,  twenty 
ntum  ad  valorem. 

seed  or  flaxseed,  twcntv  cents  per  bushel  of  fift^- 
onds ;  but  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  oil- 
oade  from  imported  seed. 
bte  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rouffh,  or  squared, 
ive  cents  per  cubic  foot :  veined  marble,  sawed. 
d,  or  otherwise,  incluaing  marble  slabs  ana 
B  paving-tiles,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  ou- 
)t. 

manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  enumer- 
r  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  od 
m. 

lical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per 
n  ad  valorem. 

itings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuary  not 
rise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
le  term  ^^  statuary,"  as  used  in  the  laws  now  in 
imposing  duties  on  foreig[n  importations,  shall 
ierstood  to  include  professional  productions  of  a 
ry  or  of  a  sculptor  onl  v. 
r,  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-makers*  use, 
[-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
ler-mach^,  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of, 
^  centum  ad  valorem. 

cds  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material, 
eacils  of  lead,  fifty  ceuts  per  trross,  and  thirtv 
otnm  ad  valorem ;  pencil-leads,  not  in  wood, 
r  centum  ad  valorem, 
sossion-caps,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
loaophical  apparatus  and  instruments,  thirty- 
y  centum  ad  valorem. 

is,  pipe-bowls,  and  all  smokers'  articles  what- 
',  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
;L  seventy  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  all  common 
ordaT,thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
(ter- ox-Paris,  when  ground  or  calcdned,  twenty 
Qtum  ad  valorem. 

rii^H»rds,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
shmig-powders  of  every  description,  by  what- 
lame  known,  including  Frankfort  olack,  and 

Chinese,  fig,  and  wosn  blue,  twenty  per  cen- 
a  valorem, 
aous  stones,  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 

s,  of  whatever  material  composed,  and  not  spe- 
ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  tms  act,  ten  per 
D  ad  valorem. 

^aos  and  reeds,  manufactured,  but  not  made  up 
Knpleted  articles,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
,  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages, 
i  cents  per  one  hundred  pomids ;  in  bulk,  eight 
per  one  hundred  poimos :  Pirovidtd^  That  ex- 
B  of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked,  which 
leen  cured  in  the  Umtcd  States  with  imported 
hall,  upon  satisfac^oir  proo^  under  such  regu- 
I  as  the  Secretory  or  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
,  that  such  meats  have  been  cured  with  imported 
ave  refunded  to  them  from  the  Treasury  the 
paid  on  the  salt  so  used  in  curing  such  exported 


meats,  in  amounts  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollore : 
And  provided  further^  That  imported  salt  in  bond 
may  be  used  in  curing  fif^h  taken  by  vessels  licensed 
to  engage  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  curing  fish  on  the 
shores  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  prescribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  the  salt  has 
been  used  for  either  of  the  purposes  stated  in  this  pro- 
viso, the  duties  on  the  same  snail  be  remitted. 

Scagliola.  and  composition  tops  for  tables  or  for 
other  articles  of  furmture,  thiny-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Sealing-wax,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Shells,  whole  or  parts  of,  manufactured,  of  every 
description,  not  specuiUy  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Stones,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  freestone, 
granite,  sand&tone.  and  all  building  or  monumental 
stone,  except  marble,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  ton ;  and  upon 
stones  as  above,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Strinffs :  All  strings  of  catgut,  or  any  other  like 
material,  other  than  strings  for  musical  instruments, 
twentv-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tallow,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Teeth,  manufactured,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and  stretcher-frames, 
tips,  runners,  handles^  or  other  parts  thereof,  when 
maae  in  whole  or  chief  part  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other 
metal,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  umorellas,  para- 
sols, and  shades,  when  covered  with  silk  or  alpaca, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  umbrellas, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  frames  and 
sticks  for,  finisned  or  unfinished,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Waste,  all  not  specially  enumeratad  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Watches,  watch-cases,  watch-movements,  parts  of 
watches,  and  watch-materials,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Webbing,  composed  .of  cotton,  fiax,  or  any  other 
materials,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  thirty -nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

TBS  rSBB  LIST. 

Skc.  2608.  The  following  articles  when  imported 
shall  be  exempt  from  duty : 

OHXiaOALS. 

Albumen,  in  any  form  or  condition ;  lactarine. 

Aconite. 

Ambergris. 

Annotto,  roncou,  rooou,  or  Orleans,  and  all  ex- 
tracts of. 

BalmofGilead. 

Blood,  dried. 

Bones,  crude,  not  manufactured,  burned,  calcined, 
ground,  or  steamed. 

Bone-dust  and  bone-ash  for  manufacture  of  phos- 
phate and  fertilizers. 

Carbon,  animal,  fit  for  fertilizing  only. 

Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  expressly  used 
for  manure. 

Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pod. 

Civet,  crude. 

Cochineal. 

Dyeing  or  tanning :  Articles  in  a  crude  state  used 
in  ayeing  or  tanning,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Fish-skins. 

Hide-cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without  hair,  and  all 
glue-stock. 

Hoofs. 

Horns,  and  parts  of  horns,  unmanufiiotured,  and 
horn  stripe  and  tips. 
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Ipecac. 

If  isk-soundB  or  fish-bladders. 

Leather,  old  scraps. 

Leeches. 

Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

Aiigal,  or  ai;gol,  or  crude  tartar. 

AsofoBtida. 

Barks,  cinchona,  or  other  barks  used  in  the  znanu- 
facture  of  quinia. 

Brazil  paste. 

Camphor,  crude. 

Cassia,  cassia-buds,  cassia  vera,  ungiound. 

Charcoal. 

Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 

Cloves  ana  clove-stems,  ungroimd. 

Cocculus  indious. 

Cudbear. 

Curry  and  cuiry-powdcr. 

Cutch. 

Divi-divi. 

Dragon's  blood. 

Ergot. 

Gambler. 

Ginji;er-root,  nnffround. 

Indigo  and  artificial  indigo. 

Iodine,  crude. 

Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Lao  dje,  crude,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

Lac  spirits. 

Lemon-juice  and  lime-juice. 

Licorioe-root,  unground. 

Litmus,  prepared  or  not  prepared. 

Mace. 

Madder  and  munjcet  or  Indian  madder,  ground  or 
prepared,  and  extracts  of. 

3ianna. 

Myrobolan. 

Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

Nutmegs. 

Nux  vomica. 

Ottar  of  roses. 

Salicine. 
Oils: 

Almond. 

Amber,  crude  and  rectified. 

Ambei^grifl' 
Anise,  or  anise-seed. 
Aniline,  crude. 
Aspic,  or  spike  lavender. ' 
Bergamot. 
C^jeput. 
Caraway. 

Cassia  and  dnnamon. 
Ccdrat 
Camomile. 

Citronella  or  lemon-grass. 
Civet, 
Fennel. 

Jasmine^  or  jessamine. 
Juglandium. 
Juniper. 
Lavender. 
Lemon. 
Limes. 
Mace. 

Neroli,  or  orange-flower. 
Orange. 

Palm  and  cocoanuU 
Poppy. 

Sosemary,  or  anthoss. 
Sesame  or  sesamum-seed,  or  bene. 
Thyme  or  origanum,  red  or  white ;  valerian. 
Pepper,  unground,  of  all  kinds. 
Pimento,  unground. 

Saffron  and  safiiower,  and  extract  of,  and  Baflfh>n 
oake. 
Selep,  or  saloup. 
Storax,  or  etyrax. 
Turmeric 


Turpentine,  Venice. 

Valonia. 

Vegetable  and  mineral  wax. 

W^Kl-ashes.  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

Ashes  used  ibr  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manufaot 
ing  purposes,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provii 
for  in  thu  act. 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial. 

Agates,  unmanufactured. 

Apatite. 

Asbestus,  unmanufactured. 

Arsenic. 

Antimony-ore^  crude  sulphide  of. 

Arsenic,  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment. 

Arseniate  or  aniline. 

Baryta,  carbonate  or  witherite. 

Bauxite. 

Aniline  salts  or  black  salts  and  black  tares. 

Bromine. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Cerium. 

Cobalt,  as  metallic  arsenic. 

Chalk  and  cliff  stone,  unmanufactured. 

Feldspar. 

Cryolite  or  kryolith. 

Iridium. 

Kieserite. 

Kyanite  or  cyanite,  and  kainite. 

Lime,  citrate  of. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching^wdcr. 

Magnesium. 

Magnesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of  magne 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artifidal. 

Osmium. 

Palladium. 

ParafUne. 

Phosphates,  crude  or  native,  for  fertilinng  f 
poses. 

Potash,  muriate  of. 

Plaster-of-Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  unground. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,  salts  of,  and  cinchonidia. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate. 

Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  proto-oxide  of  strontian,  i 
strontianite,  or  mineral  carbonate  of  strontia. 

Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  not  specially  enumeiatec 
proviaed  for  in  this  act. 

Sulphur  lac  or  precipitated. 

Tripoli. 

Uranium,  oxide  of,  verdigris  or  subacetate  of  cop 

Drugs,  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bu 
and  buloous  roots  and  excrescences,  such  as  i 
galls,  fruits,  fiowers,  dried  fibers ;  grains,  gums 
gum-resin;  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  n 
roots,  and  stems ;  spioes,  vegetables,  seeds  aronu 
and  seeds  of  morbid  growth  ^  weeds,  woods  used 
prcssly  for  dyeing,  and  dried  insects — any  of  the  f 
going,  of  wnich  are  not  edible  and  are  in  a  a 
state,  and  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by 
fining  or  grinding^  or  by  other  process  of  manu 
ture,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  fo 
this  act. 

Vaccine  virus. 

Crude  minerals,  not  advanced  in  value  or  oondi 
by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  mi 
fucture,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  fo; 
this  act 

BUlTDBnES. 

Aluminium. 

Amber  beads  and  gum. 

Animals,  brought  into  the  United  States  temp 
rily,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  or  oom]^tition  for  pi 
offered  by  any  agricultural  or  racing  association ; 
a  bond  shall  be  first  given  in  aocordanoe  with 
regulations. 

Animals  specially  imported  for  breeding  punM 
shall  be  admitted  tree  upon  proof  thereof  satisfac 
to  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and  under  i 
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Dfl  M  he  mav  presoribe:  and  teams  of  ani- 
luding  their  ojuneM  ana  tackle,  and  the  ve- 
wagons  actually  owned  bv  persona  emigrat- 
foreign  countries  to  ^e  United  States  with 
lilies,  and  in  actual  use  for  the  purpose  of 
nation,  shall  also  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
m  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Treas- 
prescribc. 

tum  and  bitumen,  crude, 
root. 

8  imported  for  tlie  use  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  price  of  the  same  did  not  include 

0  reeds,  no  fUrther  manufactured  than  cut 
ible  lengths  for  walking-sticks  or  canes,  or 

for  umbrellas,  parasols,  or  sunshades. 
0,  unmanufiMStured. 

of  American  manufacture,  exported  filled 
lostic  petroleum,  and  returned  empty,  under 
dations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
,  and  without  requiring  the  filing  of  a  dec- 
t  time  of  export  of  intent  to  return  the  same 

i  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of 
d  States,  when  returned  in  the  same  condi- 
cported.  Casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags,  and 
«2»els  of  American  manufacture,  exported 
i  American  products,  or  exported  empty  and 
filled  with  foreign  products,  including 
rhcn  returned  as  burels  or  boxes ;  but  proof 
intity  of  such  artides  shall  be  made  under 
IS  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
;  and  if  any  of  such  articles  are  subject  to 
ax  at  the  time  of  exportation,  such  tax  shall 

1  to  have  been  paid  before  exportation  and 
ded. 

ithers  and  downs.  ' 

>roken,  and  bell-metal  broken  and  fit  only 
anufkctured. 
ituffed. 

md  land  and  water  fowls, 
h. 

rs,  crude,  and  all  integuments  of  animals 
illy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 
i  sausages, 
-cloths. 

engravings^  bound  or  unbound,  etchings. 
1  charts,  which  shall  have  been  printed  ana 
jred  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of 
)n. 

mapa,  and  charts  imported  by  authority  or 
'  the  United  States  or  for  the  use  of  the 
if  Congress;  but  the  duty  shall  not  havo 
aded  in  the  contract  of  price  paid, 
maps,  and  charts  specially  imported,  not 
1  two  copies  in  any  one  invoice,  in  good 
the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  es- 
for  Dhilo8ophical,  literanr.  or  religious  pur- 
for  tne  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for 
'  bv  order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or 
or  learning  in  the  United  States, 
professional,  of  persons  arriving  in  the 
ates. 

household  effects,  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  li- 
Q  use,  of  persons  or  fitmilies  fVom  foreign 
if  used  abroad  by  them  not  less  than  one 
not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  per- 
for  sale. 
,  in  blocks  or  slabs. 

>ebbles  for  spectacles,  and  pebbles  for  speo- 

igh. 

,  gold  and  silver. 

dy  pitch. 

one,  in  blocks,  rough  or  unmanufactured, 

ound  up  in  millstones. 

a  of  c(nna,  medals,  and  all  other  collections 

tiea. 

or  castoreum. 

itnogB,  or  gut-cord,  formusical  instruments. 

roL.  Txm. — 14    A 


Catgut  or  whip-gut,  unmanufactured. 
Coal,  anthracite. 

Coal-stores  of  American  vessels,  but  none  shall  be 
unloaded. 
Cobalt,  ore  of. 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  and  fiber,  leaves,  and  shells. 
Coffee. 


Coins,  gold^  silver,  and  copper. 
Coir  and  ooir  yam. 


yam. 

Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  American 
vessels  compelled  by  marine  disaster  to  repair  in  for- 
eign ports. 

Copper,  when  imported  for  the  United  States  Mint 

Coral,  marine,  unmanufactured. 

Cork-wood,  or  cork- bark,  unmanufactured. 

Cotton. 

Curling-stones,  or  quoits. 

Cuttie-^sh  bone. 

Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut,  including  glaaers'  dia- 
monds. 

Diamond  dust  or  bort. 

Dveing  or  tanning  articles,  in  a  crude  state,  used 
in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Eggs. 

Esparto  or  Spanish  grass,  and  other  grasses,  and 
pulp  of,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Emery-ore. 

Fans,  common  palm-leaf. 

Farina. 

Fashion-plates,  engraved  on  steel  or  on  wood,  col- 
ored or  plam. 

Felt^  adhesive^  for  sheathing  vessels. 

Fibrm,  in  all  tonus. 

Fire-wood. 

Fish,  fVesh,  for  immediate  consumption. 

Fish,  for  bait. 

Flint,  fiints,  and  groimd  flint-stones. 

Fossils. 

Fruit-plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagation  or  cultivation. 

Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  not  spedally  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  m  this  act. 

Furs,  undressed. 

Fur-skins  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  in  any  manner. 

Glass,  broken  pieces,  and  old  glass  whidi  can  not 
be  cut  for  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  reman ufactured. 

Glass-plate,  or  disks  unwrought,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  instruments. 

Gtoat-skins,  raw. 

Gold-beaters'  molds,  and  gold-beaters'  skins. 

Gold-size. 

Grease,  for  use  as  soap-stock  only,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Gunny-bags,  and  gunny-cloth,  old  or  refuse,  fit  only 
for  remanufacturing. 

Gut  and  worm-gut,  manuficKStured  or  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Guts,  salted. 

Gutta-percha,  erode. 

Hair,  horse  or  cattle,  and  hair  of  all  kinds,  cleaned 
or  uncleancd,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act ; 
of  ho^,  curled  for  bods  and  mattresses,  and  not  fit 
for  bristles. 
.  Hide-rope. 

Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled,  and  skins,  except  sheep-skins  with  the  wool 
on.  Angora  goat-skins^  raw,  without  the  wool,  un- 
manufactured, asses'  skms,  raw  or  unmanufactured. 

Hones  and  whetstones. 

Hop-roots,  for  cultivation. 

Hop-poles. 

Ice. 

India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of. 

India  malacca  joints,  not  further  manufactured  than 
cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  the  manufinctures  into 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  converted. 

Ivory,  and  vegetable  ivory,  unmanufactured. 

Jet,  unmanufactured. 
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JosB-stickf  or  joni-light. 

Junk,  old. 

Lava,  unmanofiustiired. 

Life-boats  and  lil'e-saving  apparatus,  spedally  im- 
ported by  societies  inoorporatea  or  estaolisbed  to  en- 
oouraffe  the  saving  of  human  life. 

Lithographic  stones,  not  engraved. 

Loadstones. 

Logs,  and  round,  unmanufactured  timber,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
ship-timber,  and  ship-planking. 

Maooarom  and  vermioellL 

Magnets. 

Manuscripts. 

Marrow,  crude. 

Marsh-mallows. 

Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

Meerschaimi,  crude  or  raw. 

Mica  and  mica  waste. 

Models  of  inventions  and  other  improvements  in 
the  arts ;  but'no  article  or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a 
model  or  improvements  which  can  be  fitted  for  use. 

Moss,  sea-weeds,  and  all  other  vegetable  substances 
used  for  beds  and  mattresses. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Nuts,  cocoa,  and  Brazil  or  cream. 

Oakum. 

Oil-cake. 

Oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  otiier  fish  oils  ofAmeiv 
ioan  nsheries,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce  of 
such  fisheries. 

Olives,  green  or  prepared. 

Oran^  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  or 
otherwise  prepared. 

Ores,  of  gold  and  silver. 

Palm-nuts  and  palm-nut  kernels. 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  evezr  description,  including 
all  grasses,  fibers,  ragi  of  all  kinds,  other  than  wool, 
waste,  shavings,  clippmgs,  old  paper,  rope-ends,  waste 
rope,  waste  bagging,  gunnj-bags,  gunny-cloth,  old  or 
renise,  to  be  used  m  making,  and  fit  only  to  oe  con- 
verted into  paper,  and  unfit  for  any  other  manufac- 
ture, and  cotton  waste,  whether  for  paper  stock  or 
other  purposes. 

Parchment. 

Pearl,  mother  of. 

Personal  and  household  eflfects,  not  merchandise,  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  dyinff  abroad. 

Pewter  and  Britannia  metal,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured. 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  instruments, 
and  preparations,  statuarv,  casts  of  marble,  bronze, 
alabaster,  or  plaster-of-raris,  paintinffs,  drawings, 
and  etchings,  specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the 
use  of  any  society  or  institution  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished for  religious,  philosophical,  eaucational,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  purposes,  or  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  not  mtended  for  sale. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds,  except 
medicinal  seeds  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  seed- cane,  and  seeds 
imported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Umted  SUtes  Botanical  Garden. 

Platina,  unmanufactured. 

Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vases,  retorts,  and 
other  apparatus,  vessels,  and  parts  thereof,  for  cnem- 
ical  uses. 

Plumbago. 

Polishing-Btones. 

Pulu. 

Pumice  and  pumice-stone. 

Quills,  prepared  or  unprepared. 

Kailroaa-ties,  of  wood. 

Rattans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured. 

Begalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary,  and  specimens 
of  sculpture,  where  specially  imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  established 
for  philosophical,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or 


for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  academy, 
seminary  of  learning,  or  public  libraiy  in  tne 
States. 

Boot-flour. 

Rotten-stone. 

Sago,  sago  crude,  and  sago-fiour. 

Sauerkraut. 

Sausage-skins. 

Sea-weed,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Seed  of  the  sugar-beet. 

Shark-skins. 

Shells  of  every  description,  not  manufacture 

Shingle-bolts  and  stave-bolts,  provided  that 
ing-bolts  shall  be  held  and  construed  to  be  is 
under  the  term  stave-bolts. 

Handle-bolts. 

Shrimps,  or  other  shell-fish. 

Silk,  raWj  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  1 
doubled,  twisted,  or  advanced  in  manufltcture 
way. 

Bilk  cocoons  and  silk  waste. 

Silk-worms'  eogs. 

Skeletons,  ana  other  preparations  of  anatomy 

Skins,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled. 

Snails. 

Soap-stocks. 

Sodium. 

Sparterre,  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats. 

Specimens  of  natursl  history,  botany,  and  m 
ogy,  when  imported  for  cabinets,  or  as  objects  < 
or  science,  ana  not  for  sale. 

Spunk. 

Spurs  and  stilts,  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
en,  stone,  or  crockery  ware. 

Straw,  unmanufactured. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Sweepings  of  silver  and  gold. 

Tamarinds. 

Tapioca,  cassava,  or  csssada. 

Tea. 

Tea-plants. 

Teasels. 

Teeth,  unmanufactured. 

Terra  alba,  aluminous. 

Terra  joponica. 

Tin-ore,  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  gndn  or  grani 

Tonquin,  Tonqna,  or  TonKa  beans. 

Tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufactured. 

Turties. 

Types,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufMturet 

Uinbrella-Bticks,  crude,  to  wit,  all  partridge 
wood,  pimento,  orange,  myrtie,  and  all  other 
and  canes  in  tne  rougn^  or  no  farther  manufi 
than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  umbrella,  p 
or  sunshade  sticks  or  walking-canes. 

Vellum. 

Wafers,  unmedicated. 

Wearing  apparel,  in  actual  use,  and  other  pi 
effects  (not  merchandise),  professional  books, 
ments,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  oocupat 
employment  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
But  this  exemption  shall  not  be  construed  to  i 
machinery  or  other  articles  imported  for  use 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale. 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 

Woods,  poplar,  or  other  woods,  for  the  manu 
of  paper. 

Woods,  namely,  cedar,  lignum-vite,  lano 
ebonv,  box,  ffranadilla,  mahogany,  rose-wood, 
wood,  and  all  cabinet-woods,  unmanufiMstured. 

Works  of  art,  painting,  statuaiy,  fountain 
other  works  of  art,  the  production  of  Amerio 
ists.  But  the  fact  of  sucn  production  must  be  ^ 
by  the  certificate  of  a  consul  or  minister  of  the 
States  indorsed  upon  the  written  declaration 
artist ;  paintings,  statuary,  fountains,  and  othei 
of  art,  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  o 
institutions,  or  to  any  State,  or  to  any  municip 
poration,  or  religious  corporation  or  society. 


ij jprescnoe.  soau  oe  paia  mereon.  jqui  veaaea  receiymg  lue  oene- 

»(>5.  The  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  fit  of  this  section  shfiU  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in 

ne  apon  the  Saint  John  river  and  its  tribata-  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  more  than 

imeabjrAmerioancitiaens,  and  sawed  or  hewed  two  months  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  the  pay- 

province  of  New  Brunswick  by  American  dti-  ment  to  the  United  States  of  the  duties  on  which  a 

be  same  being  nnmannfactored  in  whole  or  in  rebate  is  herein  allowed :  IVovidsd^  That  vessels  built 

rhich  is  now  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  owner- 

i  States  ftee  of  dutv,  shidi  continue  to  be  so  ship  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 

Bd  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Bssury  shall,  ftom  time  to  time,  prescribe.  Sxo.  2511.  All  articles  of  foreign  production  needed 

SSOd.  The  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  for  the  repair  of  American  veeseLi  engaged  exclusive- 

ne  upon  the  Saint  Croix  river  and  its  tributa-  ly  in  foreign  trade  may  be  withdrawn  fh>m  bonded 

mea  l^  American  citizens,  and  sawed  in  the  warehouses  ftee  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the 

oe  of.  New  Brunswick  bjr  American  citizens,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

ne  being  unmanu&otured  in  whole  or  in  jMirt,  Seo.  2512.  That  no  du^  shall  be  levied  or  ool- 

kving  jMid  the  same  taxes  as  other  American  lected  on  the  importation  of  peltries  brought  into  the 

'  on  that  river,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  Territories  of  the  United  States  by  Indians,  nor  on 

United  States  free  of  duty,  under  such  regu-  the  proper  goods  and  effects,  of  whatever  nature, 

as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  of  Indians  passing  or  repassing  the  boundary-line 

» time,  prescribe.  aforesaid,  unless  the  same  be  gtKKls  in  bales  or  other 

2507.  Machinery  for  repair  may  be  imported  large  packages  unusual  amonff  Indians,  which  shall 
e  United  States  without  payment  of  duty,  under  not  be  considered   as  goods  belonging  to  Indians, 

0  be  nven  in  double  the  appraised  value  there-  nor  be  entitled  to  the  exemption  m>m  duty  afore- 
e  withdrawn  and  exported  uter  said  machinery  said. 

lave  been  repaired ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sec.  2518.   There   shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 

ry  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  such  paid  on  the  importation  of  all  raw  or  unmanufactured 

nd  regulations  as  may  be  necessai^  to  protect  articles,  not  herein  enumerated  or  provided  for.  a 

'CQue  aaainst  fraud,  and  secure  the  identity  and  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  all  articles 

ier  of  all  such  importations  when  again  with-  manufacturea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  herein  enu- 

and  exported,  restricting  and  limiting  the  ex-  merated  or  provided  for,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum 

m1  withdrawal  to  the  same  port  of  en^  where  ad  valorem. 

ed,  and  also  limiting  all  bonds  to  a  period  of  Sxo.  7.    That  sections  twenty-nine  hundred  and 

'not  more  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  seven  and  twentv-nine  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Se- 

stion.  vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  section  four- 

2508.  All  painting,  statuftnr^  and  photo-  teen  of  the  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  amend  the  customs 
B  picturea  imported  mto  the  United  States  for  revenue  laws,  and  to  repeal  moieties,*'  approved  June 
ion  bv  9Jiy  association  duly  authorized  under  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
m  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  for  the  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  and  hereafter 
ion  and  encouragement  of  science,  art,  or  in-  none  of  the  charges  imposed  by  said  sections  or  any 
» and  not  intend^  for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  other  provisions  of  existing  law  shidl  be  estimated  in 
duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  ascertaining  the  value  of  goods  to  be  imported,  nor 
Freaanry  ahall  prescribe.  Bat  bonds  shall  be  shall  the  value  of  tiie  usual  and  necessary  sadu. 
for  the  paynient  to  the  United  States  oi  such  crates,  boxes,  or  coverings  of  any  kind  be  estimatea 
aa  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and  all  of  as  part  of  their  vidue  in  determining  the  amount  of 
rtkiea  as  ahaU  not  be  re-exported  within  six  duties  for  which  they  are  liable :    iroMcM,  That  if 

1  after  such  importation.  any  i^aduges.  sacks,  crates,  boxes,  or  coverings  <^ 
2509.  All  woru  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  any  kind  shall  be  of  any  material  or  form  designed  to 
piomss  of  the  arts,  science,  or  manufactures,  evade  duties  thereon,  or  designed  for  use  otherwise 
lapfii,  works  in  terra-cotta,  rarian,  pottery,  or  than  in  the  bona  fide  transportation  of  goods  to  the 
in,  and  artistic  copies  of  anti(^uities  in  metal  or  United  States,  the  same  shall  be  sulject  to  a  duty  of 
nateriaL  hereafter  imported  m  good  fiiith  for  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  the  actual 
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the  affidavit  may  akate  the  fact,  and  thereupon  such  oath  of  icAHurAOTURXB  ob  owiniB  nr  oasis 

merchandise  of  which  the  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  mebohaitdiss  has  kot  bsbit  aotuallt  puxohj 

are  not  produced  shall  not  be  included  in  such  entry,        j  ..__    ^q  solemnly  and  truly  sw 

but  may  be  entered  subsequently.  afft^ni)  that  the  ent^  now  delivered  by  ni  to  t 

lector  of  —^——  contains  a  just  and  true  aco 

OATH  OF  ooHSiGHXB,  DfPOBTiB,  OB  AoxsT.  goods.  warcs,  and  merchandise  imported  by  < 

1 do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or    »»gno<i  to  me  in  the  —- .  whereof-— 

affirm)  that  the  invoice  and  bUl  of  lading  now  pre-    master,  from ;  that  the  said  goods,  war 

sentea  by  me  to  the  collector  of are  the  true  nioronaudiae  were  not  actually  bought  by  me 

and  only  invoice  and  biU  of  lading  by  me  received,  of  PX  ^^^i  *»  the  ordinary  mode  of  l)ar»ain  as 

goods,  wares,  and    merchandise    imported    in  the  ^«*  *^  nevertheless,  the  invoice  which  I  no 

,  whereof is  master,  from ,  <*^<»  contains  a  just  and  faithful  valuation  of  th« 

for  account  of  any  person  whomsoever  for  whom  I  am  ^\  ^^^  ^""l  mwkct  value,  at  the  time  or  tim 

authorixed  to  enter  the  same ;  that  the  said  invoice  P***^  ^^,  places  when  and  where  procured  i 

and  bill  of  lacHng  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  account  (or  for  account  of  myself  or  partnere 

actually  received  by  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  nor  ^®  "^^  mvoice  contains  also  a  just  and  faithl 

believe  in  the  existence  of  any  other  invoice  or  bill  of  «>™»'  ^^  *!}  ^^.  «**  ^^  finishing  said  goods, 

lading  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise ;  "*<*  merohandise  to  their  present  condition,  a 

that  Uie  entry  now  delivered  to  the  collector  contains  J^®'  discount,  drawback,  or  boimty  but  such 

a  just  and  true  account  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  **®®"  actually  allowed  on  the  said  goods,  wan 

merchandise,  according  to  the  said  mvoice  and  bill  of  merchandise ;  that  the  said  invoice  and  the  dedi 

lading ;  that  nothing  has  been,  on  my  part,  nor  to  my  thereon  are  in  all  respects  true,  and  were  made 

knowledge,  on  the  part  of  any  other  person,  concealed  P«"o«  \7  whom  the  same  purports  to  havi 

or  suppressed,  whereby  the  United  States  may  be  do-  ^^^  ?  .*"»'.  ^  ^^  ^9*  *^^71}°'  believe  m  the  ex; 

frauded  of  any  part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  o^  «?y  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  other  than  tha 

said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise ;  that  the  said  in-  Produced  by  me,  and  that  they  are  m  the  H 

VniAA  unH  fhtk  /lAnlnratinn  fliPnofn  ay^  in  oil  vAarwwtfa  ft-nn  WhlCh   I  aCtUallV  reOClVed    theU 


voice  and  the  declaration  therein  are  in  all  respects  true,     which  I  actiwlly  received  them.    And  I  do  i 


the  collector  of  this  district.    And  I  do  fiirther  sol-  a<»o^t  now  produced  of  the  said  goods,  jm 

emnly  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that,  to  the  best  of  merchandise,  or  receive  anv  other  myoioe  of  the 

my  knowledge  and  beUef  (insert  the  name  and  resi-  }  ^^^  unmediatel^  make  the  same  known  to  t 

dence  of  the  owner  or  owners),  is  (or  are)  the  owner  lc<Jor  of  thisdistncL              .    ,    -  .            , 

(or  owners)  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merohandise  ^^^'  »•  }^  ^P<>?  ^®  ^rP™™  ^^  imported 

mentioned  in  the  annexed  entry ;   that  the  invoice  wares,  and  merchandise,  it  shall  appear  that  tl 

now  produced  by  me  exhibits  the  actual  cost  (if  pur-  "^^  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price  t. 

chased)  or  fair  market  value  (if  otherwise  obtamed)  f^P^vided  by  law,  can  not  be  ascertained  to  tl 

at  the  time  or  times  and  place  or  places  when  or  isftotionofthe  appraiser,  whether  because  such 

where  procured  (as   the  case  may  be),  of  the  said  wares,  and  merchandise  be  consif^ned  for  sale 

goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  including  all  cost  for  manufeoturer  abroad  to  his  agent  in  the  Umt^ 

finishing  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  their  ®^  ^^^  any  other  reason,  it  shall  then  be  lawful 

present  condition,  and  no  other  or  diflTcrent  discount,  PJ***®  ***«  ■*m«  ^7  ascertaining  the  cost  or  v  j 

Doimty,  or  drawback  but  such  as  has  been  actually  ^"®  materials  composing  such  merchandise, 

allowed  on  the  same.  ^^me  and  place  of  manufacture,  together  with  ' 

pense  of  manufacturing^  preparing,  and  putK; 

OATH  OF  owwEB  DT  0ABX8  WHEBB  ifZBCHAjf DisB  HAS  ^^^^  merchandise  for  shipment,  and  in  no  ca** 

BEBN  ACTUALLY  FUBOHASED.  *^«  ^^1^  ^t  f  ""^.f^i:  ^."^'J^   mCPChaUj 

appraised  at  leas  than  the  total  cost  or  value  tM 

I, ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or  oertained. 

affirm)  that  the  entry  now  delivered  by  me  to  the  col-  6bo.  10.  That  all  imported  goods,  wares,  an^ 

lector  of contains  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  chandise  which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  or  1 

goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  by  or  con-  warehouses  on  the  day  and  year  when  this  ac 

signed  to  me,  in  the .  whereof is  go  into  effect,  except  m  otherwise  provided 

master,  from ;  that  tke  invoice  which  I  now  act,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other  duty  upon  U» 

produce  contains  a  justandfaithAil  account  of  the  act-  thereof  for  consumption  than  if  the  same  w^ 

ual  cost  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  in-  ported  respectively  after  that  dayj  and  all 

duding  all  cost  of  flnisning  said  ^oods,  wares,  and  wares,  and  merchandise  remaining  m  bondecd 

merehindise  to  their  present  condition,  and  no  other  houses  on  the  day  and  year  this  act  shall  tak^ 

discount,  drawback,  or  bounty  but  such  as  has  been  and  u^n  which  the  duties  shall  have  been  pai  * 

actually  allowed  on  the  same ;  that  I  do  not  know  or  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  difference  betw^ 

believe  in  the  existence  of  any  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  amount  of  duties  paid  and  the  amount  of  duti- 

other  than  those  now  produced  by  me,  and  tiiat  they  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  would  be  subj^ 

are  in  the  state  in  wnich  I  actually  received  them,  the  same  were  imported  respectively  after  that- 

And  I  farther  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  8eo.  11.   Nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  aca 

that  1  have  not  in  the  said  entry  or  invoice  concealed  change  or  impair  the  force  or  effect  of  any  tre^ 

or  suppressed  anything  wherebv  the  United  States  tween  the  United  States  and  any  other  gover' 

may  be  defrauded  of  any  part  of  tne  dutv  lawfully  due  or  any  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  or  for  th» 

on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merehanoise ;  that  the  tion  of  any  such  treaty,  so  long  as  such  treaS 

said  invoice  and  tne  declaration  thereon  are  in  all  re-  remain  in  tbroe  in  respect  of  the  subjects  embr^ 

spects  true,  and  were  made  by  the  person  by  whom  this  act ;  but  whenever  any  such  treaty,  so  far 

tne  same  purports  to  have  been  made ;  and  that  if  at  same  respects  said  sul^jects,  shall  expire  or  b» 

anv  time  nereafter  1  discover  any  error  in  the  said  in-  wise  terminated,  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  nhaJ 

voice  or  in  the  account  now  produced  ofthe  said  goods,  force  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  and 

wares,  and  merohandise,  or  receive  anv  other  invoice  same  extent  as  if  no  such  treaty  had  existed 

of  the  same,  I  will  immediately  make  tne  same  known  time  of  the  passaffe  hereof, 

to  the  collector  of  this  district.  Sbo.  12.  That  m  respect  of  all  artidea  ineC3 


; 
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iflSefaedok  E  of  Mction  six  of  this  act,  this  act  Bhall  Hoase  of  Representatives,  with  Mr.  Eelley  at 

ub  effecton  ai^  after  the  flrnt  day  of  June,  anno  jts  head,  I  suppose  I  may  now  speak  of  the 

"rir^TiTtur^'Sf'e'^b'^'ur.-.ormodi-  *?«-  of  *»««  Hoase,  as  their  actHre  fr««ly 

iiflrtioM  thereof  embraced  in  this  act  shall  not  affect  oiscnssed,  and  I  suppose  their  action  is  ander 

lay  Mt  done,  or  any  right  accruing  or  accrued,  or  review,  said  50  cents  per  ton   was  the  tme 

any  mUot  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  anv  civil  rate  of  taxation  on  iron-ore.     There  was  no 

CUM,  before  the  said  repeal  or  modifications;  but  all  iliaocrrAflTnAnt  hAtwAAn    thA   TTnnnA   nf   RAnrA. 

righti  and  liabilities  undeTsaid  laws  shall  Continue  aisagreement  Detween  tne  Mouse  or  Kepre- 

aaJ  nay  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  sentatives  and  the  Senate  as  to  iron-ore. 
lepealor  modifioations  had  not  been  made ;  nor  shall         ^^  No  committee  of  conference,  dealing  just- 

eaid  repeal  or  modiiioationa  in  any  manner  affect  the  ly  with  both  Houses  and  representing  the  ez- 

rwht  to  any  offloe,  or  change  the  term  or  tenure  there-  pressed  will  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  could 

MfS^Tr^'tdtS^^ru^'r  decently  assume,  w^  the  two  Houses  had 

bnced  in  or  changed,  modified,  or  repealed  by  this  disagreed  or  had  agreed,  to  change  the  rate  of 

set  nay  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in  the  same  man-  taxation  upon  which  they  had  agreed.     Yet 

ner  and  wita  the  same  e^ct  as  if  this  act  had  not  this  conference  committee  so  called,  acting,  as 

teen  paaaei  All  acts  of  limitation,  whether  appli-  j  ^hink,  in  defiance  of  the  order  of  the  Senate 

w>le  to  civil  oauMS  and  proceedinis  or  to  the  prose-  ^    j  •_  '   i^«        •  i  *•  *  *u  •     i  j  j. 

cntion  of  offenses,  or  for  &ie  recovery  of  penalfies  or  ^^  ^^  V}^^^  violation  of  their  known  duty, 

forfeitures  embraced  in  or  modified,  changed,  or  re-  increased  the   duty   on   iron  -  ore,    that   both 

pcalad  by  this  act^  shall  not  be  affected  thereby ;  and  Houses  had  agreed  should  not  be  taxed  more 

•11  auiti,  proceedings,  or  prosecutions,  whether  civil  than  50  cents  a  ton,  to  76  cents  a  ton,  or  60 

U^^^v"^"^  "^•''!J^*^'S?  °'  "^""""'^  per  cent,  increase  on  the  tax  agreed  on ;  and 

ted  pnor  to  the  passage  of  tms  act,  may  be  commenced  *^  V  2'  .  *^' /""  ^T^^     x>  7^  ^        ^^  ^  \ 

•ad  pneecuted  withm  the  same  time  and  with  the  what  is  the  effect  of  that  usurpation  of  un- 

■me  effect  as  if  thia  act  had  not  been  passed.  warranted  authority  ?    One  case  illustrates  the 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read,  "An  act  to  reduce  whole— 677,118  tons  of  iron-ore  were  import- 

mtemal-revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes."  ^^  last  j^^^,  by  adding  26  cents  a  ton  to  the 

Tbe  discoasion  of   this   measure  in  both  cost  of  it  the  conference  have  added  to  the  tax 

HoQMs  was  80  extended  that  any  abstract  on  that  raw  material  $144,279.50,  assuming 

of  it  would  be  out  of  the  question.    The  de-  that  the  same  quantity  will  be  imported, 
bite  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  com-        "  Why  was  tnis  done  ?    By  what  authority  ? 

i&ittee's  report  was  brief,  and  mainly  confined  Obeying    whose   orders?    What   disagreeing 

to  tbe  Democrats.    The  exceptions  taken  to  vote  did  they  adjust  ?    The  House  had  voted 

the  report,  as  deviating  from  the  policy  of  the  50  cents ;  the  Senate  had  voted  60  cents ;  they 

Seoate  bill,  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  had  agreed.    The  conferees  arbitrarily  over- 

KeotQcky,  wbose  argument  was  as  follows :  threw  what  both  Houses  had  agreed  upon, 

^*I  vill  speak  of  iron-ore  first,  because  it  and  added  a  tax  upon  the  importations  of  this 

lUmtrites  more  prondnently  and  plainly  than  raw  material  of  $144,279.50,  and  we  are  to  be 

inything  else  what  I  desire  to  prove  as  to  the  told  that  we  must  hurry  this  report  through 

*JJJ'*poQ8  cbaraoter  of  this  report.    When  because  of  the  late  hour  of  the  session,  and 

M»e  Senate  of  the  United  States — I  will  begin  allow  that  outrage  to  be  perpetrated  without 

with  oar  own  action — had  this  question  under  question,  and  without  being  even  told  by  the 

wttssion,  many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  chairman  of  the  committee  why  it  was  done ; 

S  I  vT*"*^^'  notably  Hon.  Abram  8.  Hew-  indeed,  he  careMly  concealed  the  fact,  merely 

^  uid  facts  before  the  country  and  before  saying  that  there  was  no  material  increase  of 

_  !fJikr*  ^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  indispensable  taxation  in  any  of  the  changes  they  had  made, 

I      r*  «w  great  iron  industries  of  this  country,  as  when  there  is  50  per  cent,  increase  of  duty 

[oported  iron -ore  had  many  qualities,  that  upon  the  leading  article  out  of  which  the  iron 

ipoo-ope  found  in  this  country  does  not  pos-  of  this  country  is  made,  and  that  was  done  by 

*^  tost  it  should  be  imported  free  of  duty,  him  and  his  associates  in  defiance  of  the  de- 

••  when  80  hnported  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  liberate  action  of  the  House  and  of  the  still 

01  minng  with  our  own  native  ore,  the  for-  more  deliberate  action  of  the  Senate,  all  of 

^^     W  ore  being  low  in  phosphorus  and  there  which  was  well  known  to  the  conferees. 
ji^  ^Bg  a  great  deal  of  phosphorus  in  our  own.        "  An  effort  was  next  made  to  make  the  tax 

ert*n?      ^  ™^  satisfaction  that  it  would  a  dollar  a  ton.    That  was  voted  down ;  86 

So      "f*^  cheapen  the  manufacture  of  our  cents  was  tried;  76  cents  was  tried;  60  cents 

<|   i^  ^ucts  ana  increase  the  uses  to  which  was  tried.    At  a  dollar,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 

wnabve  ores  could  be  applied.  vote  was  11  in  favor  to  87  against  it.    Then 

^^^est  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  motion  was  made  to  make  it  76  cents,  and 

-    v?®  ru^^*^  notably  the  Senator  from  Vir-  16  voted  in  the  afiSrmative  and  84  in  the  nega- 

'^Jm  ^^^^  ^'  ^one),  to  increase  the  duty  on  tive  upon  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays.    Sixty 

*fl  ^  ^       ^  cents,   which  the  commission  cents  was  tried,  and  the  Senate  persistently 

***  was  the  true    rate,   which    the  Senate  refused  to  iu crease  it  above  60  cents,  and  the 

^J™Jttee  said  was  the  true  rate,  which  the  House  upon  a  vote  refused  to  increase  it  above 

^™^  **  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  deter-  50  cents  a  ton.    The  proposition  to  increase 

™^^  was  the  true  rate,   and  voted  down  the  tax  was  tried  again  on  the  16th  day  of 

ipon  the  yeas  and   nays   by  overwhelming  February  in  the  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  the 

■^S^Jnties  every  effort  to  increase  it.    The  Senator    from    Michigan    (Mr.   Conger);  he 
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sought  to  make  the  dutj  85  cents.    The  pro-  these  goods  from  the  schedule  of  50  per  cent 

prietj  of  the  increase  was  reargued  and  every  and  placed  them  in  the  schedule  of  60  per 

effort  was  made  apon  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  cent.,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  pres- 

nays  to  tax  iron-ore  higher  than  60  cents  a  ton.  ent  rate,  along  with  china,  porcelain,  paritn, 

It  was  again  voted  down  hy  an  overwhelming  and  hisque  ware,  and  the  other  decorations 

majority.  that  ornament  the  mantel-pieces  of  the  rich. 

**In  view  of  all  these  nndonhted  facts  I  ask  '*I  have  never  heard  the  revennes  of  th« 
the  Senate,  and  I  intend  to  appeal  to  the  conn-  Government  spoken  of  as  heing  worthy  of  con- 
try  even  from  the  Senate,  what  right  had  that  sideration  hy  any  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
hody  of  men  who  were  sitting  in  secret  conn-  daring  this  whole  discussion.  I  have  never 
cil,  authorized  only  to  act  upon  disagreeing  heard  the  rights  of  the  consumers  of  this  conn- 
votes  between  the  two  Houses  and  to  sustain  try  spoken  of  as  being  worthy  of  considera- 
the  action  of  the  Senate  by  all  honorable  tion  while  extravagant  taxes  were  being  im- 
means,  to  consider  the  tax  on  iron-ore,  on  posed.  The  whole  question  has  been,  How 
which  the  House  and  Senate  had  agreed,  and  much  can  the  iron-men  afford  to  take  off;  how 
raise  the  duty  on  it  50  per  cent.,  and  then  much  will  the  cotton  schedule,  how  much  will 
come  here  without  even  deigning  to  state  the  the  woolen  schedule  bear  reduction,  or  shall 
facts  and  tell  ns  that  we  must  adopt  the  report  they  be  increased  above  present  rates?  And 
they  have  made,  right  or  wrong— /a«  et  nrfoM  when  Senators  examine  into  the  pretended  re- 
•—or  we  are  obstructors  of  public  business?  ductions,  they  will  prove  to  be  increases  in 

*^  I  aver,  and  the  silence  of  the  four  or  the  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  all  assertions  to  the  con- 
five  or  whatever  the  number  who  agreed  to  trary  notwithstanding.  The  swarms  of  lobbj- 
this  report  gives  consent  to  the  truth  of  my  ists  who  are  now  here  and  have  been  for  weekis, 
statement,that  they  have  imposed  an  increased  are  all  begging  for  more  bounty,  more  proteo- 
tax  of  50  per  cent,  on  all  the  iron-ore  that  tion,  or  rather  more  taxation  on  tlie  people  to 
comes  into  the  country  beyond  what  either  enrich  themselves.  These  are  the  plates  [ex- 
the  House  or  the  Senate  had  imposed,  and  hibiting]  that  the  conference  committee  ba?e 
when  the  House  and  Senate  were  agreed.  put  up  to  a  60  per  cent  tax  after  the  Senate 

*^  If  these  admitted  facts  do  not  condemn  nad  peremptorily  refused  to  consider  all  the 

this  whole  report  and  stamp  it  as  a  thing  abso-  propositions  urged  when  we  Lad  these  matters 

lutely  unfit  for  the  Senate  to  indorse,  I  do  not  under  consideration. 

think  any  argument  of  mine  will.    There  is        **  Yet  the  chairman  tells  us  that  tbej  are 

not  a  Senate  conferee  who  will  venture  to  rise  making  this  increase  of  taxation  in  the  interest 

in  his  place  and  either  justify  it  or  excuse  it.  of  economy,  carefully  refraining  from  stating 

It  stands  confessed  as  a  plain  violation  of  their  the  facts,  and  frowning  upon  any  attempt  to 

known  duty.  expose  their  acts  as  improper  and  factious  op- 

*^  Passing  from  that,  though  one  illustrates  position.    Of  that  plain  crockery-ware,  as  joa 

all,  look  at  the  action  of  the  conference  com-  will  observe  by  looking  over  the  schedule  that 

mittee  relative  to  glassware,  one  of  the  first  im-  we  have  before  us,  furnished  by  the  Treasury 

portant  things  touched  in  the  report    Let  me  Department,  there  were  goods  imported  la^ 

examine  their  action  in  that  regard.  year  to  the  value  of  $4,400,000,  at  40  per  cent. 

**  This  is  the  language  of  the  present  law :  The  duty  which  the  people  paid  on  them  was 

"Earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  $1,775,294.     By  the  provision  now  proposed 

edged,  printed,  painted,  dipped,  or  cream-colored,  on  the  same  amount  of  importation  at  60  per 

not  otherwise  provided  for,  40  per  cent  ©ent  they  will  have  to  pay  $2,662,941,  or  an 

"  That,  of  course,  relates  to  earthen,  stone,  increase  of  $887,648  over  the  present  high  war 

and  crockery  ware.    The  plainest  character  of  tariff  that  everybody  says  ought  to  be  reduced, 

designs  on  paper  can  be  painted  and  pasted  on  and  they  will  have  to  pay  $443,824  by  this 

plain  crockery,  and  when  placed  in  the  furnace  change  of  rate  on  the  same  importations  more 

the  paper  is  burned  out  and  the  paint  or  print  than  they  would  have  to  pay  under  the  bill  as 

remains.    That  is  the  whole  process ;  there  is  it  passed  the  Senate  at  50  per  cent    That  is 

no  skill  or  intellect  involved ;  it  is  done  by  the  called  a  slight  modification,  a  very  slight  in* 

plainest,   simplest    process;    the  designs  are  crease,  so  insignificant  that  the  chairman  seemed 

painted  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  on  pieces  to  think  that  the  report  should  be  concurred  in 

of  paper  and  burned  in ;  the  paper,  as  I  said,  without  a  word.    He  did  not  even  think  tba( 

bums  off  and  leaves  the  paint  or  print.    Yet  it  was  worth  while  to  tell  us  what  he  and  hitf 

the  conference  committee,  without  any  rea-  co-conferees  had  done. 

son  in  the  world  that  I  can  see,  have  taken  **  Turn  to  another  change  in  the  glass  sched* 
that  class  of  cheap  goods  out  of  the  schedule  nle  and  see  what  the  autocrats  of  the  confer- 
where  the  Senate  placed  them  at  50  per  cent.,  ence  have  done.  We  struggled  over  the  ques- 
which  is  25  per  cent  increase  on  the  duty  tion  of  taxing  bottles  time  and  again,  first  in 
under  the  present  law,  because  it  was  said  we  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  next  in  the  Sen- 
had  given  importers  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  ate ;  that  question  was  brouglit  up  in  season 
of  taxes,  by  taking  the  duty  off  the  packages,  and  out  of  season.  We  settled  it  at  80  per 
which  on  the  cheapest  classes  of  goods  amount  cent.,  and  provided  that  botUes  in  which  apol- 
to,  say,  10  per  cent.    Our  conferees  have  taken  linaris  and  other  natural  mineral  waters  oame 
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id  that  the  water  of  the  springs  of  the  ^^^^  ^«  nignest  oi  sucn  rates, 

at  they  might  prefer  as  conducive  to  "  They  have  one  rate  of  80  per  cent,  for  hot- 

1th  or  their  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  ties  filled ;  that  is,  they  shall  pay  80  per  cent. 

U  agreed  that  was  right.     Yet  this  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  the 

56  committee,  this  secret  conclave—  contents.    Yet  the  conference  conmiittee  in- 

-e  in  no  proper  sense  conferees,  yet  I  ^ert  another  amendment  in  these  words: 

^  of  them  as  such— not  only  imposed  a  44  ^H  gi^gg  bottles  and  decanters,  and  other  Uke 

c  upon  all  the  bottles  in  which  apolli-  vessels  of  glass,  shall,  if  filled,  pay  the  same  rates  of 

L  other  waters  come,  as  yon  will  see  duty,  in  a<]^tion  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  the  con- 

ur  over  to  the  free-list,  but  they  in-  *«°^»  ^  '^  "*<>*  ^^^^i  except  as  in  this  act  otherwise 

he  tax  upon  all  the  other  bottles  used  "P«^^>^  P^^^^^  *'^^- 

»antry  from  the  present  tax  of  80  per  *^  That  is  one  cent  a  pound,  or  100  per  cent. 

Bibont  100  per  cent,  although  we  had  ad  valorem  on  common  bottles.    One  of  these 

wn  the  proposition  to  do  so,  as  I  have  conflicting  provisions  in  regard  to  bottles  makes 

rery  time  it  was  offered,  both  in  com-  them  pay  80  per  cent,  if  filled,  and  another 

id  in  the  Senate,  until  every  advocate  provision  makes  them  pay   the  same   dnty 

loreased  tax  had  given  it  up.     Yet  whether  filled  or  not.    By  the  general  clause 

itlemen  secretly  and  wrongfully  bring  as  to  the  highest  rate  in  doubtful  cases  they 

rith  the  tax  of  100  per  cent,  on  these  will  be  required  to  pay  100  per  cent.,  in  my 

I  regard  their  action  as  an  outrage,  in  opinion.    If  that  is  not  a  trick  I  do  not  know 

disregard  of  the  imown  will  of  Oon-  what  to  call  it.    I  do  not  intend  to  charge  any 

Senator  with  trickery,  but  the  provision  they 

liilwankee  brewer  who  bottles  100,-  have  made  that  whenever  there  is  a  doubt,  or 

}Aa  annually,  consumes  almost  as  many  it  can  be  construed  that  there  are  two  or  more 

\  are  imported  into  the  United  States  rates  applicable  to  the  article  it  shall  pay  the 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  highest,  these  two  conflicting  provisions  will 

0  increase  the  tax  above  80  per  cent  give  the  officials  a  chance  to  tax  it  at  the  high- 
would-be  masters,  disregarding  our  est  rate. 

e  increased  it  to  a  cent  a  pound,  or  ^^  I  will  speak  next  of  pig-iron.  The  Senate 
ent  upon  all  that  class  of  bottles  in  of  the  United  States  Lad  a  long  and  earnest 
»t  of  liie  bottle-makers,  adding  to  the  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  general  re- 
by  a  single  brewer  who  bottles  100,-  duction  of  tax  in  the  iron  schedule,  as  all 
da  of  beer  annually  over  $200,000,  in  agreed  that  reasonably  cheap  pig-iron  was  in- 
put the  money  into  the  pockets  of  dispensable  to  enable  the  people  to  obtain 
iheir  friends.  They  have,  I  repeat,  in  cheap  finished  products.  We  agreed  upon  $6 
lation  of  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  per  ton  as  being  the  proper  rate  to  charge  on 
le  botUes  in  which  apollinaris,  vichy,  pig-iron,  with  a  like  rate  on  scrap-iron,  both 
r  natural  waters  are  imported,  on  the  steel  and  cast.  It  was  debated  long  and  ably 
Lst,  and  whether  they  will  impose  a  in  all  its  aspects.    I  have  the  debate  before  me. 

1  them  of  one  cent  a  pound  or  whether  I  had  expected  to  read  part  of  it,  but  I  find 
be  taxed  at  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  I  can  not.    We  agreed  upon  a  duty  of  $6 

md  upon  a  careful  construction  of  the  a  ton.    After  a  while,  when  we  had  gone 
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'^  I  repeat  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  threat-       **  The  amount  of  importation  of  that  clasB  of 

ened  the  Senate  with  the  defeat  of  the  whole  steel  rails  during  the  last  jear  was  about  200,- 

bilL    After  all  sorts  of  efforts,  and  when  he  000  tons.     The  report  of  the  conference  as 

had  drawn  the  party  whip  over  the  heads  of  to  the  tax  npon  that  article  is  an  increase  of 

his  followers  with  an  audacity  I  had  never  $400,000  on  last  year's  imports  over  what  the 

seen  equaled  in  any  pablic  assembly,  by  threats  House  had  agreed  to  impose  npon  it,  and  of 

and  every  other  means  that  a  great,  bold  par-  $264,000  over  what  the  Senate  had  imposed 

liamentary  leader  can  assert  over  the  men  who  npon  it;  and  yet  under  pretense  of  reconciling 

look  up  to  him,  he  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  they 

$6.50  imposed  as  the  tax  upon  pig-iron.  imposed  an  additional  tax  upon  the  people  of 

**  That  was  the  last  cent  he  could  obtain  by  $400,000  more  than  the  House  of  Representa- 

promises,  flattery,  or  threats,  but  iiis  resources  tives  had  demanded  and  $264,000  more  than 

were  not  exhausted.     The  conference  com-  the  Senate  had  said  ought  to  be  imposed.    If 

mittee  met,  and  under  the  lead  of  the  Senator  that  is  not  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  ibis 

from  Ohio.  I  may  safely  assume,  at  his  dicta-  people,  if  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  known 

tion,  they  have  imposed  a  tax  upon  pig-iron  duty  of  the  committee,  while  pretending  to 

of  $6.72  per  ton  and  insist  that  we  must  accept  reconcile  the  disagreeing  or  conflicting  votes 

it.    What  is  the  effect  of  that?    Of  scrap  and  between  the  two  Houses,  by  placing  a  tax 

pig  iron  768,761  tons  were  imported  last  year,  higher  t^an  either  House  had  suggested,  then 

Seventy-two  cents  increase  over  the  $6  that  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is,  and  can  hardly 

the  Senate  had  agreed  upon  until  the  Senator  characterize  it  as  I  ought  in  parliamentary  Ian- 

ftom  Ohio  drove  his  party  up  to  an  increase,  guage. 

would  be  $540,905.     Twenty-two  cents  per        ^^  Again,  the  Senate  agreed  upon  a  duty  on 

ton — ^being  the  difference  between  this  report  bar-iron  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch 

and  $6.60,  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Sena-  in  diameter  and  square  iron  not  more  than 

tor  could  induce,  the  Senate  to  advance  after  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square  of  $20  per 

all  the  coercion  he  could  impose  upon  his  fol-  ton,  and  upon  round  iron  less  than  three  qusr- 

lowers — ^22  cents  per  ton  on  768,761  tons  is  ters  of  an  inch  square  of  $22  per  ton ;  the  oon- 

$169,027  additional  tax  that  this  conference  ferees  have  increased  that  tax  from  $20  per 

committee  has  placed  upon  pig-iron ;  and  we  ton  in  the  one  instance  to  $22.40  per  ton,  and 

all  know  that  we  have  to  accept  that  report  as  in  the  other  from  $22  a  ton  to  $24.64  per  too; 

a  whole  or  reject  it.  the  original  rat.es  were  fixed  by  the  Senate  with 

**  What  next?  Take  railway-bars.  I  want  the  aid  and  by  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  tell  Ohio,  one  of  the  conferees.  We  had  a  right  to 
the  Senate  why  they  have  imposed  the  tax  suppose  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  own  votes, 
they  have  in  the  report  they  present  for  our  yet  after  so  voting  and  advocating  the  lower 
acceptance.  Let  me  show  what  they  have  rates,  saying  that  his  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
done.  This  is  another  undoubted  usurpation  Brown)  was  right  in  imposing  these  rates,  he 
of  power  by  the  conference  committee.  Steel  now  turns  round  in  secret  conference  and  im- 
railway-bars  were  put  by  the  Senate  at  seven  poses  upon  all  the  iron  rolled,  hammered,  or 
tenths  of  one  cent  a  pound  when  weighing  otherwise  advanced  an  additional  tax  of  $2.40 
more  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  yard,  a  ton  upon  one  class  and  $2.64  upon  the  other. 
That  is  $15.68  per  ton.  The  House  voted  on  ^*  Again,  Mr.  President,  passing  on  to  anoth- 
that  question  also ;  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  er  clause,  light  steel  rails,  of  which  there  is  a 
House,  it  imposed  a  tax  of  $15  per  ton  on  rails,  very  large  importation,  to  wit,  a  class  of  rails 
The  House  voted  for  a  tax  of  68  cents  a  ton  used  for  street-railways,  tramways,  narrow- 
lower  than  the  Senate  on  steel  railway-bars,  gauge  roads,  and  inclined  planes,  in  short  all 
the  House  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  $15  and  that  class  of  rails  generally  used  by  the  smaller 
the  Senate  bill  $15.68  a  ton.  Bear  these  facts  and  poorer  corporations,  by  the  municipal  an- 
m  mind.  thorities,  or  by  m'dividuals,  of  which  the  impor- 

**What  did  the  conferees  do?    They  have  tatioulastyear  was  $2,658,997  in  value  and  the 

imposed  a  tax  upon  steel  railway-bars  of  $17  revenue  $1,414,910,  the  Senate  of  the  United 

per  ton.    The  Senate  had  imposed  a  tax  of  States  imposed  a  duty  of  eight  tenths  of  a 

$15.68,  the  House  $15.    The  conferees,  pur-  cent  per  pound  upon  all  that  class  of  goods, 

porting  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  or  $17.92  per  ton.    1  have  not  had  an  oppor- 

the  disagreeing  votes  betv^een  the  two  Houses,  tunity  of  examining  what  the  House  did  in  that 

imposed  a  tax  on  that  article  of  $17  per  ton,  regiu*d,  if  tlieir  bill  is  to  be  considered.     It 

or  $2  more  than  the  House  had  imposed  upon  seems  to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  according 

it  and  $1.82  more  than  the  Senate  had  imposed  to  the  chairman^s  view,  whenever  the  confereei 

upon  it.    I  again  ask  any  of  them  to  rise  now  think  they  find  some  eicuse  for  their  conduct 

and  tell  the  Senate  by  what  authority  they  by  referring  to  what  the  House  has  done,  and 

seek  to  impose  a  higher  tax  on  this  important  claim  that  the  House  had  no  bill  when  the; 

article  than  either  House  imposed.    I  charge  increase  taxes  beyond  what  either  House  im- 

them  with  a  gross  violation  of  their  power  and  posed. 

a  usurpation  of  authority  not  granted  to  them        ^^  Under  the  present  law  iron  bars  for  in- 

in  doing  so.  clined  planes,  as  the  official  statement  in  mj 
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hows,  the  rate  is  seven  tenths  of  a  cent  and  with  nobody  to  contradict  or  expose  them, 

id,  or  53  per  cent  ad  valorem.     The  and  their  report  has  to  be  voted  on  as  a  whole, 

Commission  proposed  seven  tenths  of  a  because  a  portion,  however  vicious  or  corrupt, 

pound,  and  the  Senate  imposed  a  tax  of  if  jou  please,  can  not  be  stricken  out  without 

entha  of  a  cent  a  pound.    This  so-called  defeating  the  whole  measure,  they  make  a  bill 

mee  committee  taxed  them  above  what  to  suit  themselves  and  their  friends.    Knowing 

urifT  Oommiasion  reported,   above  the  that  there  are  so  many  things  in  the  bill  that 

b  law,  above  the  action  of  the  Senate,  so  many  men  are  interested  in,  they  trust  that 

have  divided  the  paragraph  into  two  the  Senate  can  not  afford  to  defeat  their  report, 

nd  placed  nine  tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  **  Skipping  a  good  many  things,  I  come  now 

portion  of  them,  increasing  them  from  to  a  matter  that  attracted  my  attention  the 

per  ton  to  $20.16,  and  upon  the  balance  moment  my  eye  rested  upon  it.  because  it  is  a 

Q,  where  they  are  punched,  to  one  cent  subject  that  the  Senate  thorougnly  understands. 

1  or  $22.40  per  ton.    Upon  a  portion  of  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  the  Senate  will  re- 

X>ods  they  make  an  increase  of  $2.24  a  member,  near  the  close  of  the  discussion  brought 

d  upon  the  balance  there  is  an  increase  before  us  a  new  amendment  to  the  iron  sched- 

0 ;  and  this,  though  the  Senate  proposi-  ule.    He  presented  it  on  a  Saturday  morning, 

r  taxation  upon  all  this  class  of  articles  I  rose  to  oppose  it  and  said  that  I  did  not  quite 

;her  than  the  present  law  and  higher  comprehend  the  full  extent  and  effect  of  it, 

le  Tariff  Commission  report.     In  this  but  I  thought  I  could  find  out  if  I  had  time  al- 

)le  sham  conference,  after  all  we  have  lowed  me  until  Monday  morning.    There  were 

n  articles  that  were  imported  last  year  funeral  ceremonies  to  be  held  at  five  oVlock 

value  of  $2,658,977,  paying  a  revenue  that  day,  and  it  went  over.     I  had  examined  it 

14,910,  they  make  an  increase  of  $2.24  before  it  was  called  up  on  Monday,  and  when 

a  half  and  of  $4.60  upon  the  other  half,  it  was  understood  that  the  proposition  of  the 

t  any  reason  that  I  can  see  unless  it  is  Senator  from  Ohio  was  to  increase  the  duties 

up  burdens  still  higher  upon  every  man  on  all   steel  not  otherwise  enumerated  from 

K>ration  that  sees  fit  to  build  a  street  the  present  rate  of  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to 

,  a  tramway,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  45  per  cent,   ad  valorem ;   that  it  sought  to 

are  asked  to  set  aside  the  Senate  bill  change  the  duties  on  all  the  classes  of  Bessemer 

ree  to  a  report  full  of  such  monstrosi-  steel  however  made,  whether  by  the  pneumatic, 

lich  they  seek  to  pass,  as  though  it  was  Thomas-Gilchrist,   basic,    Siemens-Martin,    or 

rovement  upon  wnat  we  had  done.  any  other  process,  imposing  a  tax  of  45  per 

ill  pass  over  a  good  many  of  the  changes  cent  upon  a  certain  grade,  changing  classitica- 

kve  made  without  comment    They  have  tions  and  adding  to  the  duties  on  them  by  in- 

dd  the  tax  on  boiler-iron,  on  line  569,  direct  methods,  the  Senate  refused  to  accept 

ton.    They  have  increased  the  tax  upon  his  amendments.    Upon  a  full,  fair,  and  free 

1,  planished,  or  glanced  sheet-iron  or  discussion  in  this  body,  and  an  explanation  of 

^  $11.20  a  ton,  although  that  matter  the  effect  of  his  propositions,  we  defeated  him 

ice  carefully  considered ;  and  the  Sena-  in  his  efforts  to  tax  steel  45  per  cent.,  and  held 

»m  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hoar)  at  last  read  it  at  80.     We  defeated  the  proposed  increase 

tnts  to  prove  that  that  class  of  iron  ought  to  45  per  cent,  duty  upon  Bessemer  steel  and 

dnced  to  two  cents  per  pound.  It  was  re-  made  it  40.     We  kept  him  from  raising  the 

m  his  recommendation,  and  yet  the  con-  duty  on  crucible  steel  and  changing  the  classifi- 

bave  put  it  up  again,  taxing  it  $11.20  a  cation  in  the  way  he  proposed,  greatly  to  the 

re,  and  inserting  a  proviso  which  I  have  disgust  of  the  Senator  from  Onio.    Yet  after 

le  to  consider  carefully,  but  it  means  thatdefeat,  perhaps  smarting  under  it,  wanting 

>f.    Let  me  read  it  to  the  Senate.    It  is  to  take  revenge  on  the  ooontry  and  on  the 

proviso  inserted  by  them :  Senate,  he  goes  into  this  so-called  conference 

fided^  That  plate  or  sheet  or  tagcere  iron,  by  committee  and  has  restored  in  this  report  every 

r  name  designated,  other  than  the  poliBhea,  provision  that  the  Senate  had  voted  down  after 

d^  OT  glanced  herein  provided  for,  wWch  has  foU  debate  when  he  sought  to  impose  them 

p^^,tf'^^H't'<^la'Z.nXxi'^y  "?«»«%   Intheaznendmentsthatrhayeex- 

rter  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  cor-  hibited  from  this  conference  report  he   has 

Lag  gauges  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  tag-  placed   all  the   manufactures  of  steel  at  the 

^  points  I  have  indicated.    I  say  he;  I  speak  of 

)  struck  that  proviso  out  after  deliberate  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  because  he  is  the  leader 

iration  in  the  Senate,  or  in  committee,  of  this  movement  in  courage  and  audacity  and 

)  it  was  shown  that  all  that  iron  had  to  intellect.    I  know  who  drove  the  conference ; 

ed,  and  the  imposition  of  that  additional  I  see  the  tracks,  though  he  does  not  sign  the 

\a  snoh  a  wrong  that  not  one  of  these  report ;  I  know  who  had  iron-ore  and  pig-iron 

aen  dared  to  urge  its  adoption  in  the  increased.   It  is  a  Sherman-Mahone  tariff  now, 

;  it  was  stricken  out,  as  the  debate  will  as  to  all  the  paragraphs  in  the  iron  schedule. 

>n  proof  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor  that  Senators  will  observe  that  in  the  report  all  our 

oviso  ought  not  to  be  retained.     Tet  action  in  the  Senate  as  to  steel  is  overthrown 

they  get  Uiemselves  in  secret  conclave,  and  t^e  defeated  proposition  of  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  ib  snbstitated.    I  never  knew  a  more  baling  placed  it  from  5  to  9  tt  S  cents  a  pom 

insolent,  not  to  say  insulting,  proposition  made  P«>P^  /roml  to  ll  to  fix  the  rate  at  Si  c 

u                    V      ^c^'u  A     A    *u    X  ^A    -.u-*  !,-«  pound.    In  other  words,  he  increases  three  £ 

by  one  member  of  a  body  to  the  body  that  has  ^^  ^^^ ,     ^^^  ^^  ^^^J^  ^  ton  upon  all  that 

trusted  him  with  power  and  ordered  him  to  of  steel  valued  at  trom  7  and  not  more  than  9  e 

maintain   its  position.     There  was  no  House  pound,  and  there  is  where  another  large  impor 

disagreeing  vote  to  meet  or  combat,  the  wishes  ^  made,  as  you  will  see  if  you  look  at  the  tabFea. 

of  tl»e   Senate  and  the  rights  of  the  people  toef.doil*"  ^^  eighty  cents  per  ton  over  the j 

vi   wi^    Kj^uaw  ouxi  I.UV  ^'^^r*  "'^^  •"«'  y^^'^  bill  IS  proposed  upon  all  Steel  With  from  7  to  9 

were  simply  disregarded,  and  the  private  wishes  ^  pound,  imd  then  he  makes  a  classification  wi 

and  interests  of  the  conferees  consulted.    Let  not  made  at  all,  because  from  9  up  we  made  all 

me  read  from  the  report :  cents,  and  he  makes  it  from  7  to  11,  21  cents 

"  AU  of  the  above  classes  of  steel  not  otherwise  spe-  ?^™  3^  "^  8*  ^^\  ^^.^*L"PTif"  5f  \ 

dally  provided  for  in  this  act.  valued  at  4  ceniTa  «>rt»valued  at  above  9  cents  a  pound  he  adds  \ 

pound  or  less,  46  per  cent,  ad  valorem :  above  4  cents    P^f.  u  I •«•       <.v  i.    jj    «.   ^u   ^ 

f  pound  and  iot  tSove  7  cents  per  pound,  2  cents  per  *   yTJ^l  millions  tiiat  adds  to  the  taies  i 

po^d ;  valued  above  7  cents  aid  nSt  abcJve  10  c«nts  Vf>V^^  I  do  not  know.    It  is  all  ^e  for  the  I 

per  poind,  2f  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  10  <>^,  *  very  few  estabhshmenUm  Pittsburg  snd 

oenteDer  iound  S^  cents  ner  uound  where,  whose  owners  confess  that  they  drew  thi 

cents  per  pouna,  at  cents  per  pouna.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  aeeking  to  urge  Senatore  to  de 

"  *  Forty-five '   is  substituted   for   *  40,'  *  4  unless  they  add  to  its  aheady  onerous  taxation  al 

cents' for  '5,'  *7'  for  *9' — in  short,  all  our  want 

work  is  disregarded.    I  explained  the  effects  uj  gh^^ed  during  that  debate  what  ^ 

of  the  proposed  amendments  on  the  20th  of  ^  t^e  effect  of  an  increase  on  steel  from 

February,  wid  can  not  better  show  the  effect  45  p^,  ^^^^    j  ^ju  ^^in  read  from  my  q 

of  the  report  than  by  reading  now  what  I  said  ^f  ^^^^^  date: 

then  * 

'*  I  have  looked  over  it  since  Saturday,  snd 

"  Now,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  proposes  upon  all  gtate  how  I  understand  this  amendment  will  le»i 

steel  embraced  in  this  class—*  Above  4  cents  a  pound  i>iii  if  adopted.    The  clause  as  to  *  steel  not  spe 

and  not  above  7  cents,  2  cents  per  pound.*  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act'  is  to  1 

"  Therefore  his  proposition  is  to  add  $22.40  a  ton  layed  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  is  part  of  the  si 

on  all  that  class  of  steel  valued  at  over  4  and  not  over  ment.    Steel  not  otherwise  provided  for  under  tl 

6  cents  a  poimd.    That,  I  exi)ect,  embraces  a  large  isting  law  now  pays  80  per  cent  ad  valorem.    1 

class  of  steel  used  in  this  country,  or  why  the  pro-  that  the  importations  for  the  year  1882  amount 

posed  change  in  classification  I    Yet  we  were  told  on  y^iue  to  $5,742,612,  and  the  duty  paid  was  $1,72 

Friday  niffht  that  there  was  to  be  no  increase  on  the  The  Senator  fit>m  Ohio  now  proposes  to  incresi 

lower  jgrades  by  the  amendment.    I  have  read  the  tax  to  45  per  cent, 
lines  &ang  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  these  steels  made 

by  the  Bessemer  process  as  agreed  to  in  Committee  **  Though  we  defeated  all  his  proposi 

or  the  Whole  and  in  the  Senate.    The  Senator  from  then,  he  has  them  in  such  a  shape  now 

Ohio  has  changed  the  classification.    Why,  I  do  not  ^^  can  not  even  get  a  separate  vote  on  t 

know,  except  to  smt  the  iron-masters.  He  has  changed  ♦i.^„„i»  v^  ^^„ij  JIa.  z^^^L.  4.i»^«,  •«.««  j; 

it  so  li  to  put  $22.40  a  ton  additional  upon  ^Ithat  though  he  could  not  insert  them  after  di 

class  of  Bessemer  steel  that  is  valued  not  above  5  cents  sion  in  the  Senate.     lie  can  do  it  m  w 

and  above  4.    Why  that  was  done  peihaps  he  can  though  defeated  when  Senators  represei 

«^l«hi-            ,       .,.„,,«          ,^.«  .    .^  States  and  tax-payers  could  meet  him  ttm 

^*  What  next  does  he  do !    The  Senate  bill  in  the  f^^  :„  r^:-  HAhpfi 

lines  that  he  last  proposes  to  strike  out,  as  to  crucible  ify    /  J  ,  rilif"     *    v  v 

cast-steel  ingots  iid  these  other  matters,  makes  this  I  stated  further,  in  February : 

provision :  "If  the  same  value  of  imports  continue,  the 

"  *•  Crucible  cast-steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  that  he  proposes  to  impose  would  be  $2,584,980, 

and  slabs,  eta,  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  or  less,  increase  of  duties  on  the  same  value  of  goods  of) 

li  cent  per  pound.'                                                  ^    ^  578 ;  and  of  course  all  the  products  of  this  001 

"  The  Senator  from  Ohio  promises  whenever  it  is  which  is  perhaps  six  times  as  much  as  the  impo 

valued  at  over  4  cents  to  make  that  crucible  steel  pay  perhaps  ten  times  ss  much,^  will  be  increased  i 

2  cents  per  pound,  so  that  on  that  class  of  ^oods  ho  same  ratio.    In  other  words.  50  percent  is  to  be 

adds  $11.20  per  ton ;  and  on  all  that  is  valued  petween  to  the  duties  now  imjposed  by  law.  by  the  ameiM 

4  and  5  cents  a  pound  by  a  change  of  classification,  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  uuon  all  steel  not  otbi 

$22.40  per  ton  on  the  lower  grade:^  of  Bessemer  steel  provided  for  in  this  act  wnich  is  consumed  i 

by  striking  out  the  lines  he  first  proposed  to  strike  country,  whether  made  at  home  or  sbrood. 

out ;  and  now,  by  the  lines  he  last  proposes  to  strike  ixo  v_^     ^  n     xt_                             ^  *• 

out,  and  the  valuation  that  ho  puts  and  the  tax  helm-  "Substantially  the  same  presentation 

poses,  $11.20  a  ton  on  all  oruoible  steel  valued  between  made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  an( 

4  and  5  cents  per  pound.    That  is  the  next  step.  Senator  from  Texas,  and  perhaps  by  othei 

"  What  next  does  he  do  I    The  Senate  P^vided  that  ^^        ^he  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I 

upon  all  crucible  cast-steel  valued  at  5  cents  and  not  ji!,„k*    4.i.^«»k   t  a^  ^r.*^  ,»^..ii^«4.^k 

atove  9  cents  per  pound,  the  tax  should  be  2  cents  per  »<>  ao'ibt,  though  I  do  not  recollect  tb 

pound ;  valued  at  above  9  cents  a  pound,  21  cents  per  participated  m  regard  to  that  item,  but  h« 

Sound.    That  is  the  maximum,  with  onlv  two  dassi-  always  ready  and  able,  and  I  assume  he 

cations  above  5  cents.    What  does  the  Senator  from  p^rt  in  it.    I  know  the  Senator  from 

?^LTrSL?^^dYSl'V  W.  2I 1X1  ware  did ;  in  short,  the  Senate  r<gected  . 

pound ;  and  from  llup,  8^  cento  a  pound.  amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  1 

^*  I  have  shown  that  he  has  put  $22.40  a  ton  by  the  he  has  now  put  into  this  conference  repo 

change  of  classification  on  the  lower  grades  of  Besso«  g^y  it  requires  an  audacity  that  few  men 

mer  steel;  tbat  ^le  has  put  $11.20  a  ton  on  ttie  g^^  ^^  ^  jng^rt  into  a  conference  report 

of  crucible  steel  valued  Detween  4  and  5  cents,  and  he  j^^^^^^j  «««a«^,««.«*  «.«4.^«  ^i.^  «w^-«-* 

now  proposes  to  change  the  duty  on  that  valied  be-  defeated  amendment  after  the  exposur* 

tween  4  and  7  cento  to  2  cento  a  pound,  the  Senate  was  made  as  to  the  eiiect  of  the  mcreasec 
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ioD  upon  the  people,  and  ask  ns  to  accept  it  slight  increase  of  tax  had  heen  imposed  on 

*  tell  the  coantry  that  we  shall  he  responsible  sagar  between  No.  18  and  No.  16 ;  that  the 

»r  the  defeat  of  this  bill  without  even  yentur-  refiners  wanted  more  than  they  had  got,  but 

kg  a  word  of  explanation  or  deigning  to  tell  he  thought  the  committee  of  conference  had 

I  that  a  majority  of  the  House  conferees  even  done  reasonably  well  for  them.     What  do  they 

iked  to  have  it  done.   I  hardly  think  they  did.  do  ?    Without  touching  any  other  item  in  the 

^'  I  shall  vote  against  this  report  for  this  sugar  schedule  they  provide : 

nong  other  caus^.     It  is  made  np  against  ^*  All  sugar  above  No.  18  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch 

te  interest  of  the  people  of  this  country,  standard,  276  cents  per  pound. 

;ain8t  the  will  of  both  Houses  of  Oongress.  ^*  Or  $2.75  per  one  hundred  pounds.    The 

have  shown  that  as  to  steel  rails  the  taxation  Senate  had  made  the  duty  on  that  2*50  cents, 

iposed  is  beyond  what  either  House  voted ;  The  Senate  indeed  had  voted  for  2*40  by  a  vote 

bave  shown  that  as  to  iron-ore  that  the  two  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  of  nearly  40  to  less 

oases  had  agreed,  and  yet  50  per  cent,  more  than  20,  according  to  my  recollection.    It  was 

cation  is  sought  to  be  imposed,  and  hundreds  first  reported  before  the  change  at  2*65.    The 

thousands  of  dollars  added  by  tliis  confer-  sugar-refiners  never  publicly  asked  for  more 

oe  committee  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  than  2*65.    They  thought  2*50  was  too  low ; 

>ropo8e  to  vote  against  it,  and  my  word  for  they  feared  the  low  tariff  on  foreign  sugars 

if  this  report  could  be  defeated  we  should  would  destroy  their  monopoly.    There  might 

1  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  we  truly  be  competition  from  abroad  at  2*50,  and  they 

D,  that  *"  we  have  sent  you  a  better  bill  in  our  begged  for  2*65.    The  Senate  voted  for  2*40 

lendment  than  this  conference  report  pro-  on  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  after  full  debate 

se&    Ton  had  far  better  vote  for  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority.    Recollect  that 

lendments  that  your  leaders  would  not  allow  the  sugars  between  No.  18  and  No.  16  Dutch 

u  even  a  chance  to  concur  with  us  in,  believ-  standard  are  the  table  sugars  of  this  country, 

C  that  they  would  frame  in  secret  a  worse  the  only  sugars  in  which  the  mass  of  consum- 

1  than  the  Senate  had  sent ;  they  knew  that  ers  have  a  direct  interest.    All  the  other  grades 

tj  would  satisfy  the  pig-iron  men  and  the  go  to  the  refiner.    Thirteen  to  16  are  the  su- 

Mt  manufacturing  monopolists  of  the  coun-  gars  people  can  use  in  spite  of  the  refiner 

r  better  than  the  action  of  the  Senate  would  and  without  his  aid,  and  that  the  plain  people 

we  reject  this  conference  report  as  we  ought  do  use.    Two  sixty-five  one  hundredths  was  all 

do  because  of  the  outrageous  provisions  in  the  refiners  asked  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  I  be* 

— my  word  for  it,  the  House  to-morrow  lieve  I  have  now  in  my  pocket  a  dozen  dis- 

)ming  will  demand  a  right  to  vote  upon  the  patches  when  they  thought  I  was  to  be  on  the 

estion  of  concurring  in  the    amendments  conference  committee,  begging  for  2*65.    I  do 

iginally  sent  them  by  the  Senate  which  are  not  care  to  read  the  names  of  the  men,  but 

w  upon  their  table,  and  will  say  to  their  here  they  are ;    Senators  can  look  at  them. 

nferees  as  I  now  say  to  ours,  *  You  have  The  conference  committee  have  made  it  2*75 

inscended  your  duty  in  seeking  to  impose  cents  per  pound. 

tea  upon  this  people  beyond  what  either  *^  That  is  simply  giving  the  sugar-refiners  the 
Mise  had  demanded.^  That  House  will  take  monopoly  of  the  sugar  business  of  the  country, 
the  Senate  bill  to-morrow  morning,  and,  in  If  not  done  on  purpose,  it  was  done  at  the  dio- 
ite  of  its  defects  and  of  the  high -protective  tation  of  large  sugar-refiners  whom  I  can  name. 
>oopolista,  will  pass  it  before  high  noon  to-  It  is  the  worst  outrage  in  this  bill.  No  man 
>rrow,  as  an  improvement  upon  this  report  can  justify  it.  Ton  will  observe  that  under 
d  a  bill  infinitely  better  than  this  is.  the  existing  law  there  are  hardly  any  impor- 
"If  we  force  upon  the  House  of  Representa-  tations  of  sugar  above  No.  18.  Turn  to  the 
es  by  voting  for  this  conference  report  a  schedule  again  and  look  at  it ;  but  I  have 
1  that  is  made  worse  wherever  it  has  been  looked  at  that  so  often  that  I  may  as  well  as- 
icbed,  that  is  not  improved  anywhere,  and  sume  that  the  Senate  understands  it.  If  neces- 
prive  them  of  the  right  which  they  have  sary  I  will  hand  the  figures  to  the  reporter. 
ver  yet  had  of  voting  upon  the  amended  bill  **  All  the  sugar  that  is  imported  substantially 
i  originally  sent  them,  we  are  simply  joining  comes  in  under  No.  18,  and  this  increase  from 
ods  with  these  monopolists  in  forcing  a  2^  to  2f  cents  a  pound  gives  to  the  sugar-re- 
irse  bill  upon  the  House  of  Representativen  finer  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sugar  in  this 
in  is  no  w  upon  their  table,  that  they  can  vote  country,  and  imposes  burdens  upon  the  many 
-in  half  an  hour  after  we  reject  this.  I  intend  who  consume  sugar  all  over  America  of  mill- 
be  no  party  to  any  such  coercion  upon  the  ions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  done  ex- 
luae,  and  submit  to  no  such  dictation  here  as  actly  in  the  Bame  spirit  that  the  other  high 
i  report  attempts.  taxes  were  imposed,  to  build  up  great  monopo- 
'  Why,  Mr.  President,  look  for  a  moment  at  lies  at  the  expense  both  of  the  revenue  ana  of 
)  ragar  schedule.  What  have  they  done  the  consumers  of  the  country. 
Ji  it;  ?  If  I  were  to  take  up  this  report  in  *'  The  refiners  desired  an  increase  from  2*50 
ail  I  could  scarcely  expose  one  half  of  its  to  2*65.  Of  course  they  would  ai^k  for  8 ;  they 
trinities  before  Congress  expired.  The  chair-  would  ask  for  anything;  but  2*75,  an  increase 
n  said  just  now  in  his  blandest  way  that  a  of  25  cents  on  the  100  pounds  on  that  grade  of 
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sugar,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  propo-  **  Sso.  4181.  Veasels  registered  pursnant  to  kw. 

sition  in  the  interest  of  the  ahsolute  monopoly  ^^  ^.  ^en*.  exospt  such  as  shall  be  duly  qimlifiej 

«./  <..^»«.  »^A»^.<.      TK««A  5o  ««*  «  «,««  ^«  ♦kI  according  to  law  lor  carrying  on  the  coast  faadeand 

Of  sugar-refiners.    There  is  not  a  man  on  the  fisheri^or  one  of  them,  shSl  be  deemed  vessels  of 

conference  committee  who  will  venture  to  rise  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  aod 

in  his  place  and  defend  this  action  in  the  face  privilej^  appertaining  to  snch  vessels ;  buttbejibtll 

of  the  debates  we  had,  in  the  face  of  the  votes  i^ot  ©moy  the  same  lon^r  than  they  shall  continue  to 

we  took,  and  he  will  not  dare  to  say  that  he  fe  rnSltL'^nT^E^  nJ;S?Rf^JJ "^  ^  ^  comniBaded 

...        j'j                1 1  1.                i.       J              au*  by  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States." 

either  did  or  would  have  ventured  upon  this  •'5,0.2.  That  section  4219  of  the  Revised  Statutw  be 

floor  to  have  proposed  to  impose  a  tax  on  su-  amended  by  striking  oat  the  following  words  in  the 

gar  graded  from  No.  13  to  No.  16  at  2f*75  cents,  last  clause:  *^  And  any  vessel  any  Officer  of  which 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  himself  begged  me  ^^^  ^^t  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  pay 

to  make  it  2-60  declaring  pubUdy  that  2-60  '  ^oTThaUe^tion  «80  of  the  Eevised  6Utute.l« 

was  satisfactory  to  nim  after  we  nad  voted  the  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

tax  at  2*40.     Many  of  my  friends  on  this  side  *^  Sko.  4580.  Upon  the  anplication  of  any  seamsnto 

of  the  chamber  who  had  voted  for  2*40  with  a  consular  oflSoer  for  a  dischaiigjB.  if  it  appears  to  such 

me  wftre  nnite  AnnnvAd  wliAn  T  liAmred  tham  officer  that  said  seaman  is  entitled  to  his  dischaiige 

me  were  quite  annoyed  wnen  1  i>^»^  «^em  ^^^^               ^^  Congress  or  according  to  the  peS- 

to  yield  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  Senator  ^^1  prinaples  or  uss^bs  of  maritime  liw  as  iwo^ 

from  Vermont,  as  perhaps  we  had  put  it  a  lit-  nized  in  the  United  Stetes,  the  officer  shall  disohirge 

tie  too  low  at  2*40.     I  remember  well  that  tlie  said  seaman,  and  require  nom  the  master  of  said  ves- 

Senator  from  Texas  was  not  very  much  pleased  «i^  hefore  such  discharge  shall  be  made,  payment  of 

at  the  change  being  consented  to.  ^^  "^^^  .'"^i?^  ?*lS^  ^^  ^""^  «*if  «^,?f  •  ,^^^ 

tt  XT  ^"    .0"  M«*ixj5  wuawi,cw  w.  a  seaman  is  discharged  by  reason  of  inabihtv  to  per- 

jN  o w,  sir,  not withstandmg  the  benator  from  form  his  duties,  whether  m  consequence  of  illness  or 

Vermont  did  not  venture  to  ask  us  to  go  above  other  causes,  the  master  shall  be  reqmred  to  pay  him 

2*60,  and  no  sugar-refiner  ever  pretended  that  only  the  wa^  due  at  the  time  of  discharge.    But  if 

he  could  decently  ask  us  to  go  above  2-66,  and  ^7  ^^"^^  «.  dischwged  in  consequence  of  any  hurt 

«ii  ♦i*^  f^iA.*«4.»«<i  T  .^^^{^.^  .„i.^»  ♦K^-  »k^»»kf  T  or  injury  received  while  m  the  service  of  the  shjp,  or 

aU  the  telegrams  I  received  when  they  thought  I  51,^^^,  4^,^^  y^^  ^  ^^^  of  such  food,  water,  acSra- 

was  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  said  that  modations,  medicines,  or  antiscorbutics  as  are  leqnired 
2*65  was  all  they  would  ask,  the  Senator  from  by  law,  the  master  uiall  be  required  to  pay  the  ex- 
Vermont  and  his  confreres  on  the  committee  P^?e  of  providing  the  necwsary  surgical  and  medical 

give  them  2-76,  making  their  monopoly  ab-  ^It^r^/^^S,^^?,??^"!!^^^^ 

^  ,   .            !_•      '  xi-                A.          M    xiT  man  18  cured,  or  dies,  or  18  brouffht  bacK  to  some  port 

solute,  making   them    masters  of   the  sugar  in  the  United  States.^' 

business  of  America,  and  putting  every  sugar-  Sxo.  4.  That  section  4688  of  the  Bevised  Statuteibe 

consumer  absolutely  at  their  mercy;  yet  the  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

chairman  of  the  conference  calls  with  apparent  "  S*^:  ^^'  Jo  payment  of  extra  wages,  shtll  be 

confidence  on  the  rep««entatives  of  the%ple  ^^tii^^^lifctSinl^n^^^^ 

and   the   otates  to   adopt   and   sanction  that  or  in  cases  where  vessels  are  wrecked  or  stranded,  or 

among  other  outrages.     I  propose  to  be  as  re-  condemned  as  unfit  for  service.  If  any  consular  officer, 

spectful  as  I  can  be  consistent  with  truth,  but  ^Pon  the  complaint  of  any  seaman  that  he  has  fill- 

if  «iy  milder  word  thanrobbery  of  the  people  £*^V~SS^m*^t,  h^ti^iX^Ltr  "JJ^^ 

to  ennch  already  gorged  monopolies  will  ex-  t^ct  hi  expired;  or  that  the  voyage  has  not  been 

press  my  opinion  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  continued  by  ciroumstances  within  the  control  of  the 

It.     The  conferees  give  the  refiners  one  fourth  master,  he  sh^  discharxe  the  mariner;  butm  cue 

of  a  cent  a  pound  on  all  the  sugar  consumed  ?»o  consular  officer  shaU^  satisfied  that  the  masto 

in  thUcounrry  by  excluding  com^etiti^^^  The  ^^^S^fjteTS/^^^^^^^ 
combmation  of  renners,  of  course,  charge  the  pay  over  and  above  the  wages  due  at  the  time  of  dis- 
people one  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  they  chai^^e ;  but  in  case  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall 
could  under  our  bill.  The  sugar  consumed  provide  said  seaman  with  adequate  employment  on 
•  annually  exceeds  2,000,000,000  pounds,  worth  ^"^  some  other  ship  bound  to  the  port  at  which  he 
A^K  ftXn  Vw%A  '  nn^-  uu  r"""'*"'  "  ^V^  Was  oriifinally  shipped,  or  to  some  other  port,  as  may 
over  $85  000,000.  This  robbery  or  rather  beaffreid^nby*^him*,orftirnish  them^ofs^^^ 
sneaking  larceny  of  one  quarter  of  a  cent  a  ing  him  back  to  such  port,  or  provide  him  with  a  pss- 
pound  from  the  people  is  a  giflt,  in  defiance  of  sage  home,  or  deposit  with  the  consular  officer  such  a 
our  often-expressed  will,  of  over  $5,000,000.  sum  of  money  as  is  by  such  officer  deemed  suflcient 

That  alone  ^.ght  to  condemn  this  report'  and  totX^'Z^'^^^T^.  SifTT 

the  men  who  seek  to  force  it  upon  us,  if  all  else  quired." 

was  right^'  8eo.  6.  That  section  4582  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  be 

AacrlCM  Shlppliig* — ^Early  in  the  session  a  bill  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com-  "  ®fth^u^*-tS^Ster^'s*8oW  hi^  foS  wii^" 

merce  for  the  removal  of  certain  burdens  on  ^^ \^^  ^oom^y  disdbarged,  it  shall  be^e dutyo^ 

the  American  manne  and  the  encouragement  the  master  to  produce  to  the  consul  or  officer  the  ceiti- 

of  the  American  foreign  trade.    It  was  based  fled  list  of  his  ship's  company,  and  also  the  shipping 

on  the  report  of  the  joint  select  committee  on  articles,  and  to  pay  to  said  consul  or  officer  for  every 

American  Bhipping,  appointed  at  the  previous  ^^^"^^t^^^^t l^\"'^^"^<^: 

session,  and  came  up  m  the  House  for  discus-  ^ut  in  ^  the  master  of  the  vessel  so  sold  shall  pro- 

sion  Jan.  6,  1883,  and  was  read  as  follows :  vide  such  seaman  with   adequate  employment  on 

B*  U  €MuUdy  ete.^  That  section  4181  of  the  Bevised  board  some  other  ship  bound  to  the  port  at  whidi  he 

Statutes  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  wa:i  originally  shipped,  or  to  such  other  port  as  may 
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tzpon  by  him,  or  ftimish  the  means  of  send- 
x>  such  port,  or  provide  him  with  a  paasa^ 
deposit  with  the  consular  officer  such  a  sum 
as  is  by  such  officer  deemed  sufficient  to 
e  expenses  of  bis  subsistence  and  passage 
n  no  payment  of  extra  wages  shall  be  re- 

That  section  4600  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
dd  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
USOO.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  consular  of- 
recUdm  deserters  and  discountenance  in- 
tion  br  every  means  within  their  power, 
e  the  looal  authorities  can  be  usefully  em- 
'  that  purpose^  to  lend  their  aid  and  use  their 
to  that  end  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
18  where  deserters  are  apprehended  consular 
all  inquire  into  the  facts ;  and  if  he  is  satis- 
be  desertion  was  caused  by  unusual  or  cruel 
,  the  seaman  shidl  be  discharged,  and  re- 
ddition  to  his  wa^  to  the  time  of  his  dis- 
e  month's  pay,  or  the  master  shall  provide 
adequate  employment  on  board  some  other 
id  to  the  port  at  which  he  was  originally 
»r  to  such  other  port  as  mav  be  agreed  upon 
r  fuml^  the  means  of  sending  hmi  back  to 
,  or  provide  him  with  a  passage  home,  or 
th  the  consular  officer  such  a  sum  of  money 
Qoh  officer  deemed  sufficient  to  defray  the 
>f  his  subsii^noe  and  passage  home.  And 
dischaiginij  him  shall  enter  upon  the  crow- 
hipping  articles  the  cause  of  oisoharge  and 
liars  in  which  the  cruelty  or  unusual  treat- 
iisted,  and  the  facts  as  to  his  discharge,  or 
nent,  as  the  oase  may  be,  and  subscribe  his 
«to  officially." 

That  section  4581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
t581.  That  If  any  consular  officer,  when  dis- 
any  seaman,  shall  neglect  to  require  the 
>f  and  collect  the  extra  wages  and  charges 
to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the  (Uscharge  of 
m,  he  shall  be  accountable  to  such  seaman 

amount  thereof;  and  if  any  seaman  shall, 
discharge,  have  incurred  any  expense  for 
other  necessaries  at  the  place  or  his  dis- 
}fore  shipping  again,  such  expense  shall  be 
>f  the  wi^ges  to  whicn  he  shall  be  entitled, 
all  be  retained  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
ilv  paid  over  to  him." 
That  section  45S4  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
od  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
^584.  Whenever  any  consular  officer,  upon 
irge  of  anv  seaman,  receives  the  wages  due 
aman,  he  snail  at  once  pay  the  same  t'O  the 
tan,  except  as  provided  by  section  4581   of 
ed  Statutes." 

That  section  4578  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  bo 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
i578.  All  masters  of  vessels  belonging  to  citi- 
e  United  States  and  bound  to  some  port  of 
are  reqmred  to  take  such  destitute  seamen 
their  Tossela,  at  the  request  of  the  consuls, 
lis,  commercial  agents,  or  vice-commercial 
spectively,  and  to  transport  them  to  the  port 
nited  States  to  which  such  vessel  may  bo 
a.  such  terms,  not  exceeding  $10  for  each 
>  may  be  agreed  between  the  master  and  the 
officer.  But  for  long  voyages  and  peculiar 
sondition  of  such  seamen  there  shall  be  al- 

the  master  or  owner  of  such  vessel  such 
e  compensation,  not  to  exceed  80  cents  per 
Idttion  to  the  allowances  herein  provided,  as 
teemed  equitable  by  the  collector  of  the  port 
ited  States  which  the  vessel  may  first  reach, 
to  be  paid  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
I  by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Every 
t«T  who  refhses  the  same,  on  the  request  or 
mch  consul  or  officer,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
ates  in  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  seaman  so 
The  ceroflcate  of  any  such  consul  or  officer. 


given  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  such  refusal  in  an^  court  oflaw 
having  jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  ot  the  penalty. 
No  master  of  any  vessel  shall,  however,  be  obliged  to 
take  a  greater  number  than  two  men  to  every  one  hun- 
dred tons  burden  of  the  vessel  on  any  one  voyage." 

Sxo.  10.  That  no  fees  shall  hereafter  be  charged  by 
any  consular  officer  for  any  certificate,  manliest,  or 
other  official  service  to  American  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade,  or  to  the  owners,  officers,  or  seamen 
of  such  vessels.  Consular  officers  who  are  now  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  fees  shall  make  a  detailed  re- 
port to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  of  the  services 
performed  in  accordance  with  this  section,  with  the 
fees  heretofore  allowed  in  such  cases^  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  amount  thereof  m  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  provided  bv  law  in  case  of  other  compensa- 
tion payaole  by  the  United  States. 

8bo.  11.  That  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made 
unlawful  in  an^  case  to  pav  any  seaman  wages  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  when  he  has  actually  earned  the 
same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  per- 
son, or  to  pay  any  person  any  remuneration  for  the 
shipment  ox  seamen.  Any  person  paying  such  ad- 
vance wages  or  such  remuneration,  shall  be  deemed 
ffuilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
DC  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  wages  so  advanced  or  remuneration  so 
paidj  and  may  be  also  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
The  payment  of  sucn  advance  wages  or  remuneration 
shidl  in  no  case  absolve  the  steamer,  ship,  or  vessel, 
or  the  master  or  owner  thereof,  from  fUll  pa>inent  of 
wages  after  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  earned, 
and  shall  be  no  defense  to  a  libel  suit,  or  action  for 
tiie  recovery  of  such  wages :  IVoinded,  That  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  such  fees  as  by  any  law  of  the 
United  States  may  be  collected  bv  any  shippinff  com- 
missioner or  other  officer  of  the  United  States  K>r  the 
shipment  of  seamen.  This  section  shall  apply  as  well 
to  loreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  Umtea  States ; 
and  any  foreign  vessel,  the  master,  owner,  consignee, 
or  agent  of  which  has  violated  this  section,  or  induoea 
or  connived  at  its  violation,  shall  be  refused  a  clear- 
ance from  anv  port  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  12.  Tnat  every  vessel  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  slop- 
chest,  which  shall  contain  a  complement  of  clothing 
for  the  intended  vovage  for  each  seaman  employed, 
including  boots  or  snoes,  hats  or  caps,  under-clotning 
and  outer  clothing,  oiled  clothing,  and  evervthing 
necessaiT  for  the  wear  of  the  seaman :  also  a  friil  sup- 
ply of  tooacco  and  blankets.  Any  or  the  contents  of 
the  slop-chest  shall  be  sold,  from  time  to  time,  to  any 
or  every  seaman  applying  tnerefor,  for  his  own  use, 
at  a  profit  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  the  reasonable 
wholesale  value  of  the  same  at  the  port  at  which  the 
voyage  commenced. 

Sec.  18.  That  aU  masters  and  owners  of  vessels 
shall  have  the  right  to  ship  and  pay  off  the  men  they 
employ, 

Seo.  14.  That  section  2514  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

*^  Seo.  2514.  That  all  articles  and  materials  of  for- 
eign production  needed  for  the  repfur  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  between 
the  AUantic  and  Padflc  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  ship  stores,  cordage,  rigging,  canvas  for  sails, 
and  coal  to  be  used  and  consumed  on  board  of  any 
such  vessel,  mav  be  withdrawn  ftom  bonded  ware- 
houses free  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  15.  That  no  vessel  engaged  in  commerce  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico 
shall  be  subject  to  tonna^  tax  or  duty,  nor  shall  con- 
sular certificates  be  required  from  the  same. 

Sec.  \^.  That  instead  of  the  assessment  of  40  cents 
per  month,  authorized  bv  sections  4585  and  4587  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes  of  tlie  United  States,  there  shall 
hereafter  be  assessed  and  collected  20  cents. 
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Sec.  17.  That  the  individual  liability  of  a  ship-        Sbo.  23.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  oonfiiet 

owner  shall  be  limited  to  the  proportion  of  any  or  all  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed 
debts  imd  liabilities  that  his  individual  sharo  of  the        ji^  Qq^  <,f  j^^^  York,  opened  the  discufldon 
vessel  bears  to  the  whole.  .%        Tl     i«  au        •       •*.      ^  *u  -^ 

Sec.  18.  That  when  any  vessel,  whether  steam  or  ^^}^f  1^^  ^l^^,  minority  of  the  committee: 
aul,  shall  be  constructed  and  eqmpped  in  the  United  Mr.  Speaker,  m  m08t  cases,  either  of  social 

States  for  the  foreij^^   trade,  mcluding  the  trade  or  physical  grievance  or  disease,  the  way  to 

between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  reach  the  remedy  is  to  study  the  caases  so  as 

^^^1?**^\k '?tH®:?'c!?'.P*^*u''^'^*®''^  to  remove  them.     The  sickness  even  unto 

production  of  the  United  States,  the  owner  or  owners  j     ^u     y      •"^•"•,      *"''   o*^^^   ^t^i*    u«i« 

of  such  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  collect  aeath  of  oor  marine  is  a  partial  exception  to 

iVom  the  United  States  a  drawback  or  sum  eoual  in  this  mode  of  treatment.     Many  of  the  caoaes 

amount  to  the  duty  which  would  have  been  collected  which  produced  the  effect  which  we  deplore 

upon  imported  materials  of  like  description  wid  of  jj^ve  done  their  worst  and  have  expired  as  ac- 

equal  quality  with  the  American  materials  used  in  the  <.•  ^  «««»«:^„      t«  ♦kr.;-  r>«^««*^^«  k«««  v^^^ 

constriction,  equipment,  engmes,  boUere,  and  other  ^^Jf  energies.     To  their  operation  have  been 

appurtenances  of  such  steam  or  sail  vessel :  Provided^  adaea   new   causes,   which  congressional  an- 

That  in  ascertaining  such  drawback  the  duties  on  pineness  and  iinurioDS  policies  have  intensified, 

such  iron  or  steel  materials  shall  be  computed  on  iron  go  that,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  if  oor 

/tt#<A^,That  this  se<iion  shall  apply  only  to  vessels  ^}^  remedy  must  be  as  heroic  as  the  case  u 

commenced  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  desperate. 

Sxc.  19.  That  such  sums  shall  be  paid  in  the  same        *^  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  origin  of  onr 

manner  Mid  from  the  same  ftmds  as  drawbacks  on  navigation  laws  was  a  compact  with  slavery, 

customs  duties,  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  Tki-r4««i^    a    xxr^u^  i^^^  »\^^^^  •^^^^  ^^;au 

adopted  from 'time  to  time  by  tEe  Secretary  of  the  This  David  A.  Wells  has  shown  most  vividly 

Treasury,  and  shall  be  adjusted  and  the  amount  there-  ^  ^^^  volume  on   the   *  Mercantile   Harme.' 

of  determined  prior  to  the  registiy  of  such  ship  or  New  England  was  engaged  in  shipping  and  in 

v^el.  transporting  and  selling  slaves  to  the  Sontb. 

.  Sf^^f  •  ^^  *¥  u1^^^  ^t/i?!^^^'  V^'Z  She  desired  to  hold  the  monopoly  of  that  trade, 

such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  entitled^'  Certificate  of  q^.  .    „»,^  ^^^^„^^a  «,«  -  ^^Jl^    u^  ♦k^^^.^n 

registry  Snder  an  act  to  remove  certain  buidens  on  \^^^  she  procured  for  a  period,  by  theexten- 

the  American  merchant  marine,  to  encourage  the  sion  of  the  time  for  the  extinction  of  the  slaTe- 

American  foreign  canning  trade,  and  so  forth,*'  and  trade  to  1808.     The  compact  was  completed  by 

•hall  contain  a  prohibition  of  such  ship  or  vessel  en-  the  navigation  laws  of  1790  and  1792.    Ton- 

certificate  shall  have  indorsed  upon  it  the  amount  ^^^  entire  commerce  and  prohibited  foreign 

paid  or  adjusted  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  under  this  ship-owners    from    engaging    in    our    trade, 

act.    Every  renewal  or  the  registry  shall  be  in  like  Again,   in  1816,    1817,  and   1820  the  odious 

form.    Should  any  vessel  so  registered  be  about  to  British   navigation   laws    against  which  our 

^o^^  ^a  ^V°S"oo*tt"^?S^  (athers  .^belfed,  were  re^nacted  by  Congm. 

owners  must  first  surrender  such  certificate  of  regis-  Every     discrimination     possible    was    made 

try,  repay  to  the  collector  of  customs  to  whom  the  against  foreigners. 

certificate  is  surrendered  the  sum  indorsed  thereon,         <*  These  laws,  whose  origin  is  found  in  the 

and  take  out  a  new  certificate  of  registry  or  of  enroll-  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  whose  hia- 

ment  in  ordinary  form.    Should  any  ship  or  vessel,  .        .  ^     e  4,x.     S  ZTa-  ^^*  i  ^-^^.t 

registered  as  hereinbefore  provided,  engage  in  the  ^^  ^f  V^  of  the  most  disgraceful  eipen- 

coasting  trade  other  than  that  between  ports  on  the  ence  of  our  country,  have  ceased  to  protect 

Atlantic  and  ports  on  the  Pacific,  without  surrender  American  shipping, 
of  such  certificate,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  with-         "  Indeed,  the  protection  of  these  laws,  by  the 

iV^^^^^ifLT^^^lT^^^^  whirligig  and  revenges  of  time,  is  given  to  the 
roUment  in  ordinary  form,  she  shall  be  Subject  to  a  foreigner,  to  the  Bnton.  We  drive  to  hiro 
fine  of  double  the  amount  indorsed  on  such  original  the  carrying  of  our  persons  and  property; 
certificate  of  registry ;  which  fine  shall  bo  a  lien  on  load  him  with  largesses  of  flight  and  fare, 
such  ship  or  vesBcl,  and  ahidl  be  ascertained  and  col-  ^j^^  ^^1,1^  ^ur  own  people  from  enjoying  even 
looted  at  smt  of  the  United  Stetes  tn  rem  m  admiralty  ^  «v««^  ;„  ♦!,«  v.-^^aLji  ««^  ^^a  ».;n:X..T«rYiiA)i 
against  such  ship  or  vessel  in  the  district  court  of  thi  »  s^f^e  in  the  hundred  and  odd  miUions  which 
United  Stetes  for  the  proper  district ;  such  suit  to  bo  our  laws  transfer  out  of  our  produce  and  pro- 
governed  by  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  pertain-  ducers  to  the  pocket  of  the  foreigner!  If  this 
ing  to  other  suite  in  admiralty.  be  done  to  protect  our  ship- builder,  it  failfl; 

V  ?i!^-  ^}u  '??^.  J\V.  *  f^T  ""^  "^^^^  ^®*¥^^  if  it  be  done  to  protect  our  ship-owner,  it  fails, 

built  m  the  United  Stetes  for  foreign  account,  wholly  q^,^  ^«„^«  tc  u^  «,^«i^  ^.^l^A  k™  «»«o4.\i^  u  .t 

or  partly  of  foreign  materials  on  wHich  import  dutii  The  owner  if  he  would  build  here  must  do  it  at 

have  been  paid,  there  shall  be  allowed  on  such  vessel,  a  loss  of  16  or  80  per  cent.     If  he  would  buy,  he 

when  exported,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  must  buy  ships  only  thus  built.     Thus  builder 

dutv  paid  on  such  materials,  to  be  ascertained  under  and  owner  are  burdened  by  the  clinging  of  this 

t^\7S^^u"."¥4ir«^o?t^jSfounn-f  Old  Man  of  these..    If  we  can  build  «  che.p 

such  drawback  so  allowed  shall,  however,  be  retained  here  as  abroad,  we  need  no  protection ;  if  we 

for  the  use  of  the  United  Stetes  by  the  collector  pay-  can  not  build  as  cheap  here  as  abroad,  who  can 

ing  the  same.  afford  to  buy  ?    The  sea  is  open  field,  where 

Sbc.  22.  That  all  registered  ships,  steamers,  or  yes-  the  fliierdon  falls  to  him  who  can  procure  his 

teat'S^tS^ltr^oVr'a^^'d  ve««l  in  the  best  market 

Pacific  porte  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  exempt-  This  open  competition,  as  to  the  purchase 

ed  from  all  or  any  State  or  municapol  taxation.  and  use  of  ships  of  all  kinds,  has  changed,  or 
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aght  to  change,  the  laws  which  govern  oar  Export  has  grown  wonderfully,  but  your  rail- 

larine.    The  laws  of  eighty  years  ago  are  not  road  magnate  is  petted  by  bonds  and  lands  aud 

lited  to  onr  changed  coD(tition.    Those  laws  monopolizing  charters.    He  may  own  a  rail- 

lited  tail,  not  iron  or  steam.    As  soon  think  road  and  not  hide  his  property  under  a  foreign 

f  returning  to  the  stage-coach  or  the  footman  flag.     He  may  not  ignore  his  civic  right,  while 

yr  land  conveyance,  or  to  the  skin  boat  of  the  the  American  ship-owner  must  cringe  down 

Isquimaux  or  junk  of  the  Ohinese  for  sea  below  the  hatchway  while  the  Spanish  flag  of 

"aosportation,  as  to  run  the  ocean-fleet  of  to-  blood  and  gold,  or  the  British  union-jack,  or 

ay  under  the  ancient  laws.    Nay,  as  well  the  Norwegian  and  German  ensigns,  float  over 

link  of  discarding  the  new  motors  of  physics  his  clandestine  property, 

od  their  energies  as  return  even  to  the  wooden  **  It  is  notorious  that  not  a  little  of  foreign 

addles  of  the  early  Ounarder,  with  its  petty  tonnage  is  owned  by  Americans.    The  form  in 

,200  tonnage  and  its  little  subsidy.  which  it  is  hidden,  by  corporations  and  mort- 

'*  Thus  the  very  causes  which  produced  our  gage,  is  explained  in  the  testimony, 

isasters  are  as  obsolete  and  inoperative  as  the  *^  The  *  Ked  Star '  line  between  Antwerp  and 

lave-trade  itself.    The  very  model  upon  which  the  United   States  is  nine  tenths  owned   in 

or  navigation  laws  were  molded  has  been  Pennsylvania.    Their  ships  are  building  on  the 

iattared,  and  our  shipping  to-day,  with  all  Mersey.    They  asked  proposals  from  our  ship- 

lese  restrictions,  guards,  and  prohibitions,  is  builders,  and  found  them  15  per  cent,  more 

i  nsel^s  and  uninteresting  as  the  *fat  weed  than  the  foreign  ship-builders;  and  they  were 

lat  rots  on  Lethe^s  wharf.'  compelled  to  go  under  foreign  flags. 

^  It  matters,  therefore,  little,  to  examine  *^  In  fact,  the  best  part  of  the  capital  of  our 

ito  the  causes  which  produced  the  decay  of  country  employed  in  shipping  or  ship-using  is 

or  marine.     When  we  see  other  nations  im-  under  alien  flags. 

roving  their  marine  by  liberal  policies  while  ^*  Another  and  kindred  reason  for  the  loss 

or  Government  has  neglected  to  adopt  them,  of  our  carrying-trade  and  the  failure  to  restore 

le  solution  is  easy.    As  well  expect  the  boor  it,  is  that  other  countries  have  laid  hands  on 

f  Russia,  with  his  old  modes  of  farming  his  that  which  slipped  from  ns  in  our  preoccupa- 

heat,  to  compete  with  the  American  farmer  tion  during  the  civil  war.    For  others,  vessels 

1th  bis  new  implements  of  labor  and  time-  are  now  at  work ;  for  others,  vessels  are  being 

iving,  as  the  United  States  rival  Germany  and  bailt  on  the  best  models.    The  seamen,  the 

Agiand  in  shipping  without  the  marine  in-  skill,  the  capital,  and  the  enterprise  of  others 

uimientalities  which  these  nations  employ.  hold  the  lines  of  sea  adventure.    Possession, 

*'  It  matters  more  to  examine  the  existing  with  its  concomitant  advantages,  is  not  ours, 

bstadea  to  the  resuscitation  of  our  shipping  We  have  to  struggle  valiantly  for  what  others 

sterests.    Can  we  remove  them  if  we  find  have  already. 

hem  ?  Are  they  of  such  a  nature  that  enacting  **  So  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remove  this  mount- 

r  repealing  laws  will  bring  the  desired  relief?  ain  in  our  path  we  must  remodel  the  whole 

^  One  stubborn  obstacle  which  time  and  so-  industrial  system  of  onr  own  half-hemisphere, 

lal  changes  alone  can  remove  is  referred  to  in  and  we  must  turn  and  overtam  natural  laws  of 

be  minority  report.    It  is  the  diversion  of  our  supply  and  demand  in  other  spheres  of  labor 

nergies  to  other  pursuits  more  profitable.  and  locality.    This  being  impossible,  what  re- 

^*  Mt  is  not  likely,'  say  the  minority,  ^  that  mains  for  us  except  tentative  legislation,  the 

oy  great  increase  or  revival  will  take  place  repeal  of  burdens  on  navigation  here,  of  a  lia- 

lotU  we  have  reached  the  maximum  in  other  bility  on  a  ship-owner  there,  a  reasonable  com- 

Ines  of  labor  and  enterprise,  especially  in  agri-  pensation  for  mails,  in  many  directions ;  and  as 

ulture.     When  that  point  is  reached  and  our  the  best  thing,  in  the  judgment  of  our  wisest 

nergies  are  diverted  to  other  pursuits,  the  economists  and  merchants,   freedom   for  all 

loean  may  have  its  olden  attraction  and  re-  stores  and  materials  and  liberty  to  purchase 

auneration  for  our  people.'  vessels  wherever  we  please  to  buy. 

**  The  census  reports  our  marvelous  opu-  **  If  these  remedies  fail,  then  the  country 

BDce  in  flock  and  field,  in  mine  and  mill.     We  must  await  some  catastrophe  in  the  shape  of 

re  producers  of  food  for  ourselves  and  man-  a  great  foreign  war,  which,  like  the  Crimean, 

ina;  oil,  gold,  silver,  and  coal,  and  railroads  calls  our  marine  into  being  and  activity;  but 

leyood  the  wildest  dreams,  all  the  results  of  even  then  we  must  have  the  right  to  buy  freely, 

latoral  wealth  and  applied  industry ;  yet  we  else  it  will  be  useless  to  regard  the  opportunity. 

re  so  poor  thut  the  $140,000,000  of  the  carry-  Or  perhaps  some  exceptional  progress  may 

ig-trade,*  whose  Pactolian  current  should  be  be  made  in  the  building  of  ships  or  the  motive 

nra,  is  tamed  from  ns.    At  the  end  of  the  fis-  power  of  its  enginery.     This  may  give  us  a 

il  year  1882  we  had  a  tonnage  of  4,165,938  in  fresh  start  and  added  momentum,  such  as  Eng- 

kat  business,  of  which  1,292,294  was  in  the  land  received  in  her  iron-ship  building. 

ireign  carrying-trade.    Tet  the  coasting  trade  ^^  One  needed  reform  is  to  do  at  our  ports 

new  and  railroad  transportation  grew.    In  what  other  countries  do— allow  unlimited  ware- 

01  rears  from  1871  to  1881  the  miles  of  rail-  housing  of  goods,  that  shippers  and  merchants 

lad  leaped  up  from  60,283  to  104,818,  and  may  make  up  a  variety  of  cargo.    We  have  a 

rports  from  our  farms  more  than  quadrupled,  law  which  forfeits  to  the  Government  (section 
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2971  Revised  Statutes)  goods  in  bonded  ware-  the  local  taxation  on  shipping ;  ay,  even  erect 

houses  after  three  years.    It  is  a  blow  at  for-  a  bureau  like  the  British  Board  of  Trade  as 

eign  commerce.  the  special  cherub  to  keep  watch  over  poor 

*'  Not  the  least  among  the  efficieut  causes  Jack ;  do  all  these  as  your  committee  suggest 

which  embarrass  our  shippiug  ate  the  taxes  Do  more  1    Out  of  your  treasury,  or  out  of 

placed  upon  our  ships  in  foreign  ports.    Spain  the  tonnage  fund,  mostly  collected  from  foreign 

IS  especially  odioua  on  this  account.  shipping,  make  a  sort  of  allowance  for  the  use 

*'I  do  not  therefore  greatly  rely  upon  any  of  certain  American  materials  in  building  ships; 

method  proposed  by  the  miyority  for  the  re-  and  yet,  like  the  young  man  in  Scripture,  one 

vival  of  oar  ship-building  and  ship-using,  al-  thing  ye  will  lack.    You  may  copy  the  English 

though  I  must  conmiend  the  perspicuous  en-  statutes,  as  liberalized  in  1849  in  allowing  £ng- 

ergy  and  intelligence  of  the  gentleman  from  lishmen  to  buy  ships  where  they  pleased,  and 

Maine  (Mr.  Dingley).    They  urge  through  his  in  1854,  when  they  opened  their  coasting  trade 

bill  and  report,  various  schemes  besides  those  to  all  the  world.     *  Begin,'  as  your  migoritj 

in  the  reported  bill,  but  make  no  section  in  the  say  Great  Britain  did  (p.  8),  *  begin  a  complete 

bill  to  carry  them  out ;  as,  for  instance,  a  system  revision  of  the  merchant-shipping  statutes,  so 

of  postal  charge,  of  apprenticeship,  and  a  board  as  to  remove  every  obstacle  and  give  every  fa- 

of  trade.  cility,'  and  then  you  may  have  some  dim  hope 

*^  State  as  well  as  Federal  legislation  is  need-  of  tJbe  resurrection  of  our  wrecked  marine! 

ed.    There  are  certain  necessities  for  the  revival  **I  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask,  first, 

of  navigation  and  commerce,  which  do  not  de-  what  are  our  navigation  laws?    Wherein  do 

pend  upon  congressional  legislation.    They  are  they  obstruct  the  revival  of  our  shipping? 

under  State  and    municipal  control,  such   as  ^^Briefly  they  are:  That  a  vessel  of  the  United 

pilotage,  wharfage,  harbor-masters'  dues,  quar-  States  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  must  be 

antine  fees,  port-wardens'  duties.    But  these,  regbtered  to  entitle  it  to  the  rights  and  privi- 

like  the  other  minor  matters  of  the  bill  of  the  leges  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 

committee,  are  but  feeble  auxiliaries  in  the  labor  be  so  registered   must  be  built  within  the 

of  regaining  our  mercantile  supremacy.  United  States  and  belong  wholly  to  citizens 

^^  Ihe  relief,  whatever  it  is,  must  come  as  of  the  United  States,  or  be  captured  in  war  and 

well  to  the  ship-using  as  to  the  ship-building  condemned  as  a  prize,  or  be  adjudged  forfeited 

interest.    Even  if  we  remove  all  the  burdens  for  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

upon  the  use  of  ships,  it  will  avail  nothing  so  being  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 

long  as  the  ships  can  not  be  bought  or  made  as  States.    No  vessel  can  be  registered,  or,  if 

cheaply  at  home  as  abroad.  registered,  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privi- 

^*'  If,  therefore,  our  tariff  laws  will  not  allow  leges  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  if  owned 
us  to  build  nor  our  navigation  laws  to  buy,  of  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  citizen  of  the  United 
what  use  is  the  bill  of  the  mtgority  ?  What  is  States  who  usually  resides  in  a  foreign  countrj, 
the  necessity  of  taking  burdens  from  the  run-  during  the  continuance  of  such  residence,  mi- 
ning of  vessels  which  we  have  not  and  can  not  less  he  be  a  consul  of  the  United  States  or 
buy  or  build  ?  agent  for  a  partner  in  some  house  of  trade 

"  Hence  the  minority  report  explicitly  says  consisting  of  citizens  of  the   United  States, 

that —  actually  carrying  on  trade  within  the  United 

"  While  the  committee  are  a^nmUly  agreed  upon  States,  or  if  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 

the  measurea  proposed,  the  mmority  are  oonstiuined  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 

to  notice  the  fact  that  the  moat  vital  and  prominent  zc-  resides  more  than  one  year  in  the  country  from 

Hef,  by  the^^^edom  of  materiala  for  ship  from  customs  which  he  came,  or  for  more  than  two  years  in 

J  ^u       X...         L       1^         _  ^     .-^-_,_  unless  he  be  a  consul  or 

^v  v^/  o»   •^  -                               States.    No  vessel  regis- 

«-.«..«-..  ^  «^«.  „»v**  .  ..«.  v**o«««  ^yremeiea  tered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  licensed 

whicn  only  affect  the  su^rflcisJ  ailments  whose  re-  or  authorized  to  sail  under  a  foreign  flag  and 

moval  would  leave  the  patient  in  aa  dangerous  a  plight  to  have  the  protection  of  any  foreign  govem- 

"  ^^^^'  ment  during  the  existence  of  the  rebellion  can 

"  Go  on,  gentlemen !    Modify  your  shipping  be  deemed  or  registered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 

laws,  remove  burdens,  extend  privileges,  copy  States,  or  to  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of 

the  British  code!     We  will  aid  you  in  the  ex-  such  vessels,  except  under  provisions  of  \bm 

periment  as  far  as  you  go,  and  would  bid  you  especially  authorizing  such  register.    A  regis- 

go  further,  to  fare  better.     Compensate  for  ter  may  be  issued  to  a  vessel  built  in  a  foreign 

mail  service ;  make  ship-supplies  free ;  adapt  country  when  such  vessel  shall  be  wrecked  in 

your  rules  to  the  new  class  of  seamen ;  make  the  United  States  and  be  purchased  and  re- 

a  new  and  inexpensive  consular  code  for  their  paired  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  if 

discharge  and  return  home ;  prohibit  the  ad-  the  repairs  equal  three  fourths  of  the  cost  of 

vance  wages  and  *  blood-money ' ;  allow  a  Nor-  such  vessel  when  repaired, 

wegian  or  Italian  to  be  an  American  mate;  ^'The  navigation  laws  are  practically  dead 

limit  the  liability  of  ship-owners ;  reduce  the  for  the  purpose  of  their  being.     Let  us — 

hospital-tax ;  modify  the  tonnage-tax,  or  repeal  "...  rise  on  stepping-stones 

it  altogether;  erase  from  every  State  statute  Of  tlieir  dead  selves  to  higher  thinga. 
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>t,  Mr.  Speaker,  marveloas  that  in  set  forth  bj  its  author,  in  the  speech  made  be- 
ij  report  tlie  confession  is  naively  fore  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.  That 
tor  merchant  sliipping  laws  remain  speech  is  entitled  to  much  emphasis.  As  the 
thej  were  originally  framed  more  sixth  of  the  ninety-three  seaports  of  the  United 
ore  years  ago,  and  that  they  were  States,  San  Francisco  owned  only  twelve  of 
re  needed  so  long  as  the  English  the  five  hondred  and  fifty  vessels  loaded  at  her 
be  same  ?  And  yet  the  majority  port  for  Europe  during  the  harvest  year  end- 
f  the  one  prominent  and  miyestio  ing  June  80,  1882.  For  that  period  she  paid 
be  newly-coDstituted  English  sys-  in  freights  to  Europe  by  sea,  $16,069,789 ;  aud 
r  to  build  and  buy  I  The  minority  to  and  from  all  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast,  $25,- 
ir  error  was  in  not  imitating  Eng-  000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these  sums  went  to  for- 
lodifying  our  laws  as  to  give  the  eigners.  When  this  appeal  for  self-interest  was 
larine  the  same  advantages  in  this  made  with  the  patriotic  fervor  aroused  by  the 
English  shipping  was  given  under  thought  of  our  flag,  the  committee  gave  the 
8^;  and  yet  it  would  perpetuate  suggestion  much  favorable  thought.  Nor  would 
a  blindly  selfish  persistence  in  the  I  reproach  myself  for  acquiescence  in  the  entire 
hich  England  repealed  I  Well,  sir,  report  could  I  reconcile  it  with  my  old  and  ma- 
is  to  be  our  exemplar,  if  her  mari-  tured  ideas  as  to  protection. 
I  is  a  sign  that  her  laws  worked  **  In  urging  this  measure  the  San  Francisco 
.  then  let  the  obstructions  which  traders  evidently  felt  the  orphanage  of  navi^^ 
I  be  removed  by  us.  This  the  mi-  gation  and  the  hopelessness  of  asking  for  a  re- 
)6e  in  the  amendments  for  free  ma-  peal  of  the  navigation  laws.  Which  way  soever 
ree  ships.  they  looked  they  saw  the  image  of  prot-ection, 
,  therefore,  arg[uing  at  length  any  like  Pluto^s  countenance — iron  and  mexorable. 
r  propositions  in  the  majority  re*  Piteously  they  pleaded  that  their  plan  was  *  not 
ough  to  say  that  the  acquiescence  a  subsidy  leviea  on  many  industries  to  benefit 
he  measures  proposed  was  hearty  a  few,  but  simply  the  payment  of  a  debt  due 
by  the  whole  committee ;  while  the  by  the  many  enterprises  which  are  prospering 
IS  to  one  proposition,  the  *  draw-  by  means  of  the  tarifif  to  the  one  which  has 
Ued,  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  been  ruined  by  it'  They  pleaded  as  those  who 
at  the  amendment  for  free  materi-  owned  the  cargo  which  was  jettisoned  to  save 
rove  more  acceptable.  And  if,  as  the  vessel,  and  that  they  should  be  made  good 
Y  hope,  both  should  be  adopted,  by  a  general  average  contribution. 
)ould  result,  as  the  nullification  of  ^*  In  tliis  rhetorical  masquerade  they  meant 
li^equences  of  the  one  would  be  to  say :  *  Behold  us,  the  victims  of  your  rob- 
>ct  by  the  adoption  of  the  other,  bery  I  True,  you  may  have  robbed  us  under 
should  be  an  option  allowed  the  pleasing  disguises ;  your  self-seeking  may  have 
choose  either  the  *  drawback'  or  madeyour  larcenies  unwitting;  still,  as  pirates 
Is  under  my  amendment,  the  adop-  of  the  land  you  have  destroyed  our  fair  and 
Irawback  thus  coupled  would  not  free  trade  upon  the  water.  And  as  you  have 
some  utility.  But  if  no  compro-  thriven  upon  this  piracy,  be  generous  to  your 
lered  in  the  interest  of  freedom  of  despoiled  victims,  as  you  have  in  your  coffers 
ships,  I  want  no  allowance  fixed  on  the  loot  yon  stole  from  us.  Be  patriotic  and 
r,  no  leech  to  draw  its  blood  such  devoted  in  this  naramount  matter  and  in  our 
back  will  then  be.  death-agony  1  No  longer  continue  to  help 
ority  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  Great  Britain  at  our  expense,  after  rifiing  us 
the  drawback  proposed,  had  they  for  the  general  welfare  1 ' 
d  to  balk  the  majority  in  this  ex-  "  It  is  upon  such  reasoning  as  this  that  we 
All  the  minority  could  do  was  to  are  asked  to  allow  this  drawback ;  and  if  there 
proviso  to  it ;  that  it  should  only  be,  as  Bastiat  held,  a  reciprocity  in  brigand- 
ps  begun  after  the  passage  of  the  age,  let  us  steal  back  from  those  who  stole 

from  us,  that  we  may  have  some  compensation 
iwbaok  proposition  came  from  the  for  our  losses  by  the  restoration  of  something 
:;o  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  offered  of  our  own.  Let  us  cultivate  a  mutuality  in 
leman  from  California  (Mr.  Page),  rascality !  (Laughter.) 
'ted  by  an  experienced  merchant,  *^  Having,  then,  shown  the  origin,  animus, 
).  It  was  not  written  on  the  Dela-  and  raison  d^Stre  of  this  so-called  drawback  in 
n  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  Mail  a  bill  to  revive  shipping,  may  I  not  ask : 
lompany,  as  will  appear  by  the  fact  ^^  1.  Why  a  tariff  which  kills  an  industry  so 
iterests  are  somewhat  adverse,  be-  momentous  as  ship-building  should  be  contin- 
Kstion  is  not  applicable  either  to  ued?  I  have  shown  in  the  minority  report 
f  afloat  or  on  the  stocks,  but  only  how  the  tariff  directly  ruins  ship-building  by 
ich  shall  have  been  begun  after  the  its  enormous  burdens  on  the  materials.  I  have 
tie  act.  given  in  Exhibit  B  a  list  of  the  taxes,  ad  valo- 
WB  given  for  this  clause  of  the  bill  rem,  on  the  principal  materials  used  in  steam- 
id  which  is  most  controverted,  is  ship  manufacture.  They  range  from  20  to  67 
xxin. — 16    A 
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per  cent.    These  should  be  imported  free^  fash-  gation  laws,  so  as  to  allow  registr; 

loned  and  ready  for  being  pnt  together  m  the  daty  as  to  all  ve^els  the  same  as  if 

vessel.    Certainly,  the  portion  of  the  labor  to  owned  here. 

be  done  in  patting  the  parts  together  may  not  **  If  I  am  answered  that  this  wil 

amoant  to  much ;   but  if  it  do  not,  then  the  our  ship-building,  I  answer — 

cost  of  the  vessel  is  less.    This  is  a  desidera-  *^  1.  That  as  to  wooden  ships  and  i 

tarn  not  to  be  despised  in  a  desperate  case  like  are  *  auxiliary,'  having  steam  and  sai 

that  of  our  ship-building,  where  such  odds  fa-  Maine  is  now  making  for  Califomii 

vor  our  competitors.  assured  that  we  can  build  as  acceptal 

^*  2.  May  I  not  ask  why  a  tariff  which  kills  cheaply  as  any  other  nation.    The  I 

commerce  should  be  continued?    The  people  showing  in  Maine  demonstrates  that 

are  giving  answer ;  but  whatever  that  answer  yards  are  doing  well ;  there  being  8( 

is,  the  entire  and  beneficent  revision  of  the  completed  and  on  the  stocks  since  ] 

tariff,   with  the  resultant  reduction    in  the  They  need  no  bounty, 

price  of  materials  and  labor,  is  not  oontem-  ^*  2.  That  as  to  iron  or  steel  Vesa 

plated.    Nor  is  the  revival  of  commerce  on  a  we  be  worse  off  than  we  are  non 

large  and  normal  scale  likely  to  happen  as  the  change  of  fact  or  law  ?    The  catalog 

sequence  of  our  tariff  reform.  iron  and  steel  vessels  is  the  humiliati 

*' Commerce  means  barter,  exchange;  buy-  enterprise.    It  is  the  one  bar  siniati 

ing  and  selling,  both.    If  we  would  sell  our  escutcheon. 

products  abroad,  we  must  buy  abroad.    The  *^  If  it  be  said  a^ain  that  the  rep< 

tariff^  by  preventing  importations  or  exchanges,  navigation  laws  will  destroy  our  si 

as  in  the  South  American  examples  which  the  we  reply  that  there  is  nothing  on  o 

report  of  the  minority  shows,  destroys  com-  of  much  general  consequence  in  ii 

merce.    Commerce  being  absent,  of  what  use  building;  and  since  the  ousiness  wi 

is  the  ship  or  its  revival?    Of  what  use  is  the  munerate  without    subsidies  or   bo 

telescope  if  there  were  no  stars,  or  the  spindle  general  taxes  on  all  the  people  for  c 

without  cotton,  or  any  instrumentality  with-  est,  let  us  try  the  experiment  wh 

out  that  which  gives  it  employment  ?    So  that  nations  have  tried  successfully,  nai 

when  we  revive  commerce  by  revising  the  abroad,  since  we  can  not  build  at  hon 

tariff,  which  is  the  grand  obstacle  to  recipro-  **It  is  argued  that,  because  a  gr< 

cal  trade,  we  make,  and  make  profitable,  the  poor  ships  are  built  in  England,  thoi 

means  of  commerce — namely,  ships.  ships  that  we  would  buy  if  we  ooi 

**But  it  will  be  said  that  the  revisal  of  the  doubtedly  there  are  many  poor  earn 

tariff,  especially  as  to  iron,  steel,  cable  and  in  England.    We  are  at  liberty  to  im 

cordage,  sail-duck,  plank,  deals,  lumber,  wire-  vehicles,  while  we  can  not  import  v 

rope,  rivets,  tubes,  bolts,  pipes,  iron  screws,  be  used  on  the  water.    When  we  d 

etc.,  touches  other  interests,  and  that  these  carriages  we  import  the  best.    The  A 

are  *  protected,'  and  that  the  protection  is  are  not  fools.    Let  the  buyer  of  a  h 

riveted  upon  our  Government  as  an  American  ship   beware.     Why  should    not    ti 

Eolicy.    This  would  seem  to  have  been  and  to  labor  be  left  a  little  to  natural  lai 

e  our  shackled  condition.    Nor  do  I  see  how  there  not  regulations   more   power 

to  free  and  enlarge  either  ship-building  or  com-  Congress  can  make  ?    Repeal  burdei 

merce  except  by  the  liberalization  of  our  bar-  straints ;    stop  the    talk    about    stu 

barons  and  prohibitive  tariff.    The  San  Fran-  practice  non  -  intervention — these  an 

Cisco  traders  are  more  politic.    They  accept  only  less  radical  and  wholesome  thai 

the  outrage  as  accomplished ;  they  regard  the  ural  prescripts  which  ordain  them, 

tariff  as  perpetuated.    Hence  they  *  beg ' — that  "  Could  we  have  seen  ten  or  twe 

is  their  word — to  have  the  loot  returned  to  ago  to-day  what  others  saw,  we  mi 

them,  to  draw  back  the  plunder  and  place  it  had  to-day  a  splendid  fieet  of  screw 

where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  under  our  flag.     The  earnings    mi, 

**  Well,  I  say  to  them,  and  to  my  constitu-  been  saved  to  us.    We  relied  on 

ents  who  have  been  largely  interested  in  both  ship-yards,  and  in  1881  but  eight  oft 

building  and  using  vessels,  that  just  now  there  tons  of  steamers  built  on  our  seabo 

is  no  chance  to  so  revise  the  tariff  on  the  com-  for  the  ocean,  or  only  1  per  cent,  of 

posite  parts  of  a  ship  as  to  allow  us  to  make  ish  tonnage  built  the  same  year.    Oui 

it  as  cheap  here  as  it  can  be  made  or  bought  had  they  been  allowed,  would  have  b< 

abroad.  ships  of  iron  and  steel  we  could  i 

^^  Nor  is  it  possible  just  now  to  so  revise  our  One  of  the  oldest  ship-builders  and  < 

tariff  as  to  make  our  trade  with  other  coun-  the  United  States,  formerly  a  mem 

tries  mutual,  and  thus  have  incoming  as  well  as  writes  me  that  had  we  had  the  pri 

outgoing  cargoes,  which  bring  paying  freightage,  buying  iron  ships  there  would  ton 

**  What  then  ?    This  and   only  this  as  the  been  two  hundred  of  them  under 

remedy  for  the  revival  of  both  ship-building  and  he  says : 

and  ship-using:  purchase  in  the  open  market  iij  ao  not  believe  there  would  have  I 

of  the  nnished  ship.     Repeal  the  odious  navi-  more  Bhipe  in  the  world  than  at  present 
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thould  hmve  had  our  share ;  oiir  sods  would  have  had  **  It  makes  the  humiliation  worse  to  consider 

employnient,  nnd  our  country  would  have  been  bo  the  losses  in  money  as  well  as  the  prestige  at 

much  richer.    1  have  three  sons,  masters  of  ships.    I  *^                              x         o 

shall  never  build  another  wooden  ship :  but  I  would,  ^7!,-,,             ,,             -          «.           1       .      r-^r 

if  I  oouW,  BO  into  the  iron  ships ;  they  last  longer.  *  The    ffentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

There  have  oeen  gr««t  improvements  in  them  the  past  Randall)   has  called  upon  the  Treasury  for  the 

live  years,  and  we  would  have  received  the  benefit  of  amount  of  ocean  freights  on  exports  and  im  • 

''**™"  ports  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 

^  Why  not  allow  the  merchant,  if  he  thinks  Mucb  loose  understatement  will  be  set  at  rest 

he  can  do  it,  to  get  his  ship  abroad,  and  try  at  by  the  report.    It  may  be  reached  by  the  av- 

least  to  run  it  ?    He  will  not  charge  the  Treas-  erage  percentage  on  the  values.    What,  then,  is 

ury  for  his  failare  and  loss.  the  result  ? 

'*  In   time,  as  in  (Germany,  the  ownership  «*  Aggregate  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal 

leads  to  repair,  and  repair  to  building.    The  year  (exclusive  of  specie)  was  $1,475,132,831,  and  the 

nomber  of  ship-yards  and  workshops  increases,  iJ«¥fbts  on  this  at  20  per  cent,  would  be  $295,086,666. 

«d  the  to/nagel«ips  «p  nnderJisimpulBe.  P"ttl^^t^r"«.°^t%ri?S|>r^'d7o? 

That  which  seemed  a  mustard-seed  becomes  a  the  year  would  stand  thus:    Keoeivedby  American 

,   mighty  tree.     Every  nation  has  tried  the  free-  ship-owners,  $42,908,044:  received  by  foreign  shio- 

[   ship  experiment  but  the  United  States,  and  we  owners,  $252,128,521.    Making  evenr  deduction  for 

ire  lowest  to-day  in  our  proportionate  share  of  g"^»R  <=™de  with  Canada,  Mexico,  the  W^t  Indies, 

♦k*  «.«^»««4^«>  ^0  4.i*«.  »,^.i/     xr«  ^««.  «-• »  ««-  Hawaiian  Islands,  Central  Amenca,  etc.,  this  enor- 

the  navigation  of  the  world.    No  one  can  say  j^^^  ^^^  appeia. 

it  is  a  failare  until  it  is  tried..    All  other 

lehemes — and  especially  its  opposite,  protec-  ^*  Looking  at  the  wall  of  adamant  which 

tion — have  been  tried  and  failed.    The  com-  shuts  us  in  from  all  the  world  and  shuts  the 

nercial  eminence  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  speak  world  out  from  us  in  this  once  famous  enter- 

of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Norway,  is  prise  of  ours,  can  we  draw  hope  from  the 

BQpreme  logic  for  the  trial  of  the  experiment,  prospect?    The  gigantic  results  of  a  hundred 

Germany  is  the  best  illustration ;  she  has  not  years  of  national  existence  and  energy  are  not 

IS  good  coal  and  iron  as  we  have,  but  she  be-  discouraging.    Over  mountains  and  through 

gto  to  buy  her  ships  on  the  Olyde,  as  we  might  valleys,  upon  rivers,  across  continents  and  un- 

have  done  a  score  of  years  ago.    She  is  now  dor  oceans,  oar  enterorises  by  rail  and  tele- 

bailding  her  own  iron  steamships.    She  builds  graph  have  developea  our  resources.    They 

now  more  than  she  buys.    She  has  never  sub-  astound  by  their  marvels.    And  yet  halting  on 

*adized.     Her  tonnage  in  1856-*57,  when  ours  the  shores  of  two  vast  oceans  we  have  said  to 

began  to  decline,  was  but  166,000  tons;  last  the  land,  or  rather  the  voice  of  either  ocean 

year  she  had  950,000 ;  ours  in  eleven  years  has  said  to  these  enterprises  and  products  of 

dropped  from  4,400,000  to  600,000,  and  all  its  the  mine  and  field:    *Thus  far,  but  by  our 

Tast  income  was  lost.  help  no  farther.    The  illimitable  ocean  is  be- 

^^Last  week  I  read  that  a  new  steel  steam-  yond,  and  its  trident  is  in  another^s  grasp.' 

ship,  the  Rugia,  of  6,500  tons,  was  turned  out  Upon  the  west  we  face  the  Orient,  rich  in  tne 

for  oar  trade  from  the  Vulcan  Works  at  Stet-  elements  of  commerce.     We  had  hoped  once 

tia,  warranted  for  the  safety  of  1,200  passen-  that  the  Pacific  would  have  been  an  American 

gera,  with  steel  life-boats  and  steam  steering-  lake.    That  hope  is  dead.    On  the  east  we  al- 

gear  and  a  refinement  in  the  reversal  of  her  most  touch  Europe,  with  its  teeming  indus- 

engines  in  seven  seconds.   German  growth  has  tries,  peoples,  and  civilizations;  but  they  come 

beea  in  iron  screw-steamers,  which  she  began  to  us  m  their  own  vessels,  and  bear  away  our 

to  bay  abroad.  They  could  not  afford  to  wait,  produce.    In  this  we  have  no  pay.  part,  nor 

thtt  phlegmatio  people,  for  their  own  ship-  lot.     On  the  south  we  were  reaching  across 

jards  to  arise,  but  began  to  repair  in  the  black-  gulf  and  sea  to  the  tropics  at  our  doors  and  to 

mith  shops  and  little  foundries  of  their  *  free  the  republics  of  our  continent.    Once  we  had 

towns,'  and   now,  where    the  little  farnace  mutual  relations  with  the  Dominion  on  our 

^owed,  mighty  engines  are  made  to  mate  the  north ;  but  this  and  all  such  visions  of  material 

oeean  in  its  wildest  tempest  I  supremacy  and    splendor    have  faded.      The 

'^Even  Japan  has  a  fleet  of  fifty-seven  iron  ocean-coast  still  gives  us  its  thunderous  line  of 

tteamers,  and  China  leaves  us  laggard   and  breakers,  its  seven  thousand  miles  and  more, 

utprogreaaive.     Fifty  years  of  Oathay — ^nay,  indented  with  harbors  of  safety  and  bays  of 

tveoty  years — ^is  worth  more  than  a  century  wondrous  beauty.    The  net- work  of  our  hun- 

^  our  experience.  dred  thousand  miles  of  railway  still  trembles 

**  Twenty  years  ago  Norway  and  Sweden  with  its  immense  freight,  the  garnered  opu- 

traddd  with  us  and  had  but  20,000  tons  in  the  lence  of  our  sky,  sun,  soil,  and  mine.     Cotton, 

tnde ;  now  they  have  850,000.    The  Viking  is  corn,  and  petroleum — the  triumvirate  of  our 

ibroad,  and  we  are  stupidly  looking  on.  Every-  common  weal — ^head  the  stately  procession  in 

body  is  making  money  out  of  our  carrying  and  which  a  thousand  forms  of  labor  and  graces  of 

commerce  but  ourselves.    What  avails  it  that  art  move  aod  chant  their  praises  to  oar  smil- 

oors  is  the  largest  carrying- trade  of  any  na-  ing  and  copious  land. 

tioQ  since  we  do  not  do  the  work  ?    It  adds  to  ^*  The  time  was  when  amid  the  glory  and 

the  bomiliation.  pride  of  our  country  our  models  of  ships  and 
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adventure  at  sea  were  the  theme  of  lyre  and  Bail.  It  is  now  an  unknown  emblem  upon  the 
the  praise  of  eloqnence.  It  was  comfort  and  sea.  We  welcome  every  race  to  our  shores  in 
wealth  in  peace,  hope  and  safety  in  war.  the  vessels  of  other  nations.  Our  enormooB 
^*It  was  the  horn  of  plenty  and  the  nursery  surplus,  which  feeds  the  world,  is  for  others 
of  seamen,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  inde-  to  bear  away.  We  gaze  at  the  leviathans  of 
pendence  and  rights.  Why  should  America  commerce  entering  our  harbors  and  darkening 
not  have  her  part  in  these  glories  of  the  sea  ?  our  sky  with  the  pennons  of  smoke ;  but  the 
Was  she  not  discovered  by  the  genius,  daring,  thunder  of  the  engines  is  under  another  flag 
and  devotion  of  Columbus?  Were  not  our  and  the  shouting  of  the  captains  is  in  an  alien 
colonies  created  into  commonwealths  by  the  tongue.  Others  distribute  tiie  produce,  capital- 
men  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  found  ize  the  moneys,  gather  the  glories,  and  elevate 
here  new  empires  ?  Our  country  is  bom  of  their  institutions  by  the  amenities  and  benigni* 
the  sea !  Its  freedom  is  of  the  wind  and  wave,  ties  of  commerce ;  and  we,  boasting  of  our  in- 
"  Shall  these  praises  be  forever  an  echo  of  vention,  heroism,  and  freedom,  allow  the  jail- 
the  past?  Are  we  to  take  no  part  in  the  en-  ers  of  a  hated  and  selfish  policy  to  place  gyres 
lightenment  and  progress  in  science  and  art,  upon  our  ene)*gy,  and  when  we  ask  for  liberty 
of  which  commerce  is  the  procreant  cause  and  to  build  and  for  liberty  to  buy,  imprison  our 
infallible  gauge  ?  Has  the  sea  rolled  back  and  genius  in  the  sight  of  these  splendid  acbiere- 
away  from  us  at  the  command  of  the  insolent  ments. 

monarchs  of  capital  ?  **  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  would  that  we  should 
**  To  one  bom  inland  the  sea  has  a  weird  and  once  more  fly  our  ensign  upon  the  sea,  assist 
wondrous  mystery.  I  have  studied  its  moods  us  to  take  off  the  burdens  from  our  navigation 
as  a  lover  those  of  his  mistress.  Through  the  and  give  to  us  the  first,  last,  and  best — the  in- 
generosity  of  my  fellow-legislators  here,  we  dispensable  condition  of  civilization  by  corn- 
have  been  able  to  mitigate  somewhat  of  its  ter-  merce — liberty." 

rors.  Its  enchantment  has  led  me  over  liquid  Mr.  Dingley,  of  Maine,  representing  the  ma- 
leagues  on  leagues  to  remotest  realms.  Not  jority  of  the  committee,  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
alone  does  it  enchant  because  of  its  mfgestio  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
expanse,  its  resistless  force,  its  depth  and  unity,  his  seat  (Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York)  that  there  is 
its  cliffs,  bays,  and  fiords,  its  chemical  quali-  no  subject  before  Congress  more  important 
ties,  its  monstrous  forms,  its  riches  and  rocks,  than  that  to  which  this  bill  addresses  itself, 
its  tributes,  its  graves,  its  requiem,  its  murmur  The  humiliating  fact  which  confronts  us  is  that 
of  repose  and  mirror  of  placid  beauty,  but  for  the  American  carrying-trade  is  rapidly  declin-' 
its  wrath,  peril,  and  sublimity.  These  have  ing  and  the  American  flag  gradually  disappear- 
led  adventurous  worthies  of  every  age,  by  sun,  ing  from  the  ocean.  The  following  statistics 
star,  and  compass  over  its  trackless  wastes,  and  of  the  Treasury  Department  tell  the  story  more 
returned  them  for  their  daring,  untold  wealth,  strikingly  than  any  language  can  do : 
and  the  eulogy  of  history. 

"  But  it  is  for  its  refining,  civilizing,  elevat- 
ing influences  upon  our  kind  that  the  ocean 
lifts  its  mighty  minstrelsy.  Unhappy  that  na- 
tion which  has  no  part  in  the  successes  of  the 
seal  Happy  in  history  those  realms,  like  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Carthage,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Nor- 
way, whose  gathered  glories  are  symboled  in 
the  trident  1  Happy  in  the  present  are  those 
nations  who,  under  the  favoring  gales  of  com- 
merce, the  fostering  economies  of  freedom, 
and  the  unwavering  faith  in  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  bear  the  blessings  of  varied  indus- 
try to  distant  realms  and  bring  back  to  their 

own  the  magnificent  fruit>s  of  ceaseless  inter-  "  By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen 

change  1     Happy  that  nation  whose  poet  can  that  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 

raise  his  voice  to  herald  the  hope  and  human-  is  prospering,  as  well  as  all  our  other  protected 

ity  of  its  institutions  in  the  grandeur  of  the  fa-  interests.    Restricted  as  it  is  to  American  vea- 

miliar  symbol  of  Longfellow :  sels,  without  competition  from  abroad,  it  occo- 

"  Sail  on,  0  Union,  Btrong  and  greot!  pies  precisely  the  same  position  as  all  other 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears,  domestic  interests.     While  the  statistics  show 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years,  only  a  small  gain  in  tonnage  over  that  exhib- 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  1  j^.^^  jj^  lg55^  y^t  there  has  been  such  an  in- 
crease of  steamers  as  to  add  materially  to  the 
actual  carrying-tonna^  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  country.  In  1865, 
estimating  one  ton  of  steam-vessels  as  equal  to 
four  of  sailing-vessels,  which  is  very  near  the 
fact  as  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade, 


YEARS. 

Amarteaa 
tonaag* 

Ib  foratga 
tndc 

AnMriou 

tODIM(jr»iB 
eOMtwiM 

tnd*. 

VahM  of  czporto 
and  impwto. 

PcTMt 

1840 

1846 

18S0 

1855 

1S«0 

1866 

1870 

1876 

1880 

1881 

1S82 

762,888 
904,476 
1,489,694 
2,848,868 
2,879396 
1,618,860 
1,448,846 
1,516,698 
1^14,403 
1,297,085 
1,269,492 

1,176,694 
1,228,218 
1,797,826 
2,648,265 
2,644,867 
8,881,622 
2,688,247 
8,219,698 
2,687,686 
2,646,011 
2,878,688 

$281,227,466 

281,901,170 

880,067,088 

686,626,866 

7e2,28fijift0 

604,412,996 

991,896,889 

1,219,484,644 

1,618,770,688 

l,676i094,818 

1,667,071,700 

82» 
81T 
Tib 
75  « 
66-6 
2TT 
85-6 
25-8 

n-4 

16-0 
15  ft 

"  Amid  this  divided  marine  dominion,  in 
which  one  power  alone  has  half  the  rule  of  the 
ocean,  shall  America  sit  scepterless  and  forlorn 
^-detnroned,  ignoble,  dispirited,  and  disgraced  ? 
The  ensign  of  our  nationality  takes  its  stars 
from  the  vault  of  heaven.    By  them  brave  men 
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e  equivalent  of  4,581,451  tons  of  siul-  been  any  decline  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 

9  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  this  country  since  the  war.    At  no  period  in 

^1  we  had  on  the  same  basis  the  the  history  of  this  country  has  our  foreign 

t  of  5,975,078  tons,  showing  a  gain  commerce  increased  more  rapidly  than  since 

lal  carrying  capacity  of  our  coastwise  1865.    From  1850  to  1880  the  population  of 

f  1,393,627  tons,  or  30  per  cent.     It  this  country  increased  115  per  cent,  while  our 

»me  in  mind  also  that  this  increase  foreign  commerce  increased  during  that  same 

n  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  period  400  per  cent.,  showing  that  our  exports 

)f  competing  railroads  has  increased  and  imports  have  increased  over  our  popula- 

mt,  during  the  last  decade.    So  far,  tion  nearly  800  per  cent, 

le  coastwise  trade  is  concerned  it  is  '*  The  gentleman  from  New  York  was  pleased 

erous  condition,  and  while  some  bur-  to  intimate  that  the  tariff  of  1861  had  repressed 

)  been  pointed  out  which  should  be  our  foreign  commerce,  which  the  tariff  of  1846 

yet  on  tne  whole  we  may  point  to  it  had  fostered,  and  to  give  this  as  a  reason  for 

to-day  more  than  three  times  the  the  decline  of  our  foreign  carrying-trade.    But 

f  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit-  the  facts  are  against  him.    During  the  fifteen 

id  in  similar  coastwise  trade.  years  from  1846  to  1861,  the  foreign  commerce 

is  when  we  turn  to  our  foreign  car-  of  this  country  increased  $525,000,000 ;  but 

ethat  we  find  a  humiliating  story,  between  1865  and   1880  this  commerce  in- 

le  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  creased  $1,000,000,000.    In  1855  the  imports 

le  salient  facts  of  these  statistics  are  and  exports  of  the  United  States  were  $536,- 

1840  82*9  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports  625,366,  of  which  about  $405,000,000  were 

-ts  of  the  United  States  was  carried  carried  in  American  vessels,  and  only  $131,- 

an  vessels,  but  in  1882  only  15*5  per  000,000  in  foreign  vessels.   In  1880  the  exports 

thus  carried.     Here  in  forty-two  and  imports  of  the  United  States  were  $1,613,- 

been  a  decline  of  67*4  per  cent,  in  770,633,   of  which  American  vessels  carried 

Q  carrying-trade  of  the  United  States,  only  about  $280,000,000.    If  American  vessels 

ng  still  closer,  as  to  the  time  when  had  carried  the  same  proportion  of  the  imports 

le  took  place,  we  find  that  16*4  per  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1880  which 

.  was  before  the  civil  war,  and  12*2  they  did  in  1855,  there  would  have  been  $1,- 

)incd  the  war,  and  that  the  enormous  200,000,000  for  American  tonnage,  but  instead 

38*7  per  cent,  took  place  during  the  of  that  our  vessels  actually  carried  less  than 

of  the  conflict    It  will  thus  be  seen  one  fourth  of  that 

decline  of  our  carrying- trade  dates  **  Looking  more  closely  at  the  figures,  we 
,  and  that  the  decadence  before  the  find  that  neither  the  so-called  revenue  tariff  of 
as  great  as  the  decline  which  has  1846,  nor  the  modified  revenue  tariff  of  1857, 
i6  since  the  war.  nor  the  so-called  protective  tariff  of  1861,  has 
so  find,  looking  at  this  period,  that  exerted  any  influence  over  the  rise  and  fall  of 
e  in  the  construction  of  vessels  for  our  foreign  carrying-trade.  Under  the  tariff 
int  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  rapid  of  1842  our  carrying-trade  prospered;  under 
e  war  as  during  any  other  period  the  tariff  of  1846  it  prospered  for  nine  years, 
le  history  of  this  country.  In  1856  and  then  steadily  declined  during  the  remain- 
re  507  vessels  built  in  the  United  ing  six  years  before  the  tariff  of  1861  was 
the  foreign  carrying-trade,  the  high-  enacted. 

reached  in  our  history.  In  1856  the  ^*  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  look  for  the 
leclined  to  463;  in  1857  to  307;  in  causes  of  the  decline  of  onr  foreign  carrying- 
)8;  and  in  1859  to  107.  trade  beyond  the  tariff.  Our  exports  and  im- 
le  to  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  or-  ports,  which  represent  commerce,  have  been 
aove  the  impression  which  has  ob-  spread  out  in  every  direction,  and  yet  our 
many  quarters,  that  the  decline  of  American  carrying-trade  has  been  constantly 
n  carrying- trade  began  with  the  war.  declining,  and  consequently  it  is  not  any  de- 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  further  dine  of  commerce  which  has  caused  the  diffi- 
etails  of  that  decline,  it  is  important  culty. 

i  be  enabled  to  fix  specifically  the  "  But  my  friend  from  New  York  was  pleased 

lauses  of  this  decline  in  order  to  pro-  to  siay  that  the  tariff  of  1861  prevented  any 

aedy  for  it.  successful  competition  with  the  ship-builders 

n  the  first  place  I  wish  to  show  that  of  the  Clyde  in  tlie  construction  of  iron  vessels, 

of  this  decadence  was  not,  as  my  the  inference  being  that  if  we  had  continued 

)m  New  York  (Mr.  Oox)  alleges,  be-  the  tariff  of  1846  all  would  have  been  well, 

commerce  has  declined.    That  gen-  ^*  Let  us  look  at  this  claim.    The  duty  on 

IS  pleased  to  say  that  the  high  tariff  iron  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1846  was  30  per 

ftd  caused  a  decline  of  our  commerce,  cent.,  and  the  duty  on  iron  imposed  by  the  tar- 

i  decline  in  our  exports  and  imports  iff  of  1861  averaged  about  40  per  cent.    Now, 

ied  necessarily  had  resulted  in  giving  this  difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  these  tariffs 

riers  less  to  do.  made  a  change  in  the  cost  of  the  iron  used  in 

not  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has  ship-building  of  only  a  little  more  than  one 
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quarter  of  a  cent  per  ponnd.    What  would  one  steam,  and  not  the  free-ship  law,  that  gave  the 

quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  have  done  for  us  in  English  merchant  marine  the  advantage  of  oar 

the  competition  witn  English  iron-  ship  huild-  own  which   has   resulted  so  disastrously  to 

ers  f    Nothing  at  all.    Consequently  the  diffi-  American  tonnage.     Speaking  of  the  results 

cultj  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels  under  of  the  first  year's  operations  of  this  law,  he 

the  tariff  of  1846  was  practically  as  great  as  says : 

the  difficulty  in  their  construction  under  the  **  Our  [the  British]  ship-owners  naturally  viewed 

tariff  of  1861.  with  ^^reat  alarm  the  rapia  strides  made  by  American 

"I  have  alluded   to  this  point  merely  to  Bhippmg.   Nor  were  their  fears  allayed  by  a  referMwe 

d.ow  that  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  ^t^£n^^£^';J!^^,^t^:^X 

Amencan  foreign  carry mg- trade  are  outside  previous  to  rq>eal  J^  Z9Z,956  fons/ihert  had 

of  any  controversy  between  the  friends  of  a  decreoM  in  the  ywr  afUr  repeal  of  180,576  tons.    Ovr 

tariff  for  revenue  and  a  tariff  for  protection.  position  appeared,  tKer^ore,  eritieal/  and  had  it  not 

"  Prof.  Sumner,  perhaps  the  ablest  advocate  ?««?  ^<f  ™  reeouroes  we  held  withm  ourselves  [re- 

of  free  trade  in  the  tniteS  Stat^  thus  brushes  f^TKer 'o?^i^f^^^^^^         ^^K^i 

aside   the   tanff  argument   of  the  gentleman  then  and  Uiere  have  gained  an  ascendency  wluch 

from  New  York :  might  not  afterward  have  been  easily  overcome.  .  . . 

„    ,     ,      ,          ,                             ,       .            ,  Jf^  had  one  advantage  which  our  oreatAfneriean  eon- 

"  No  doubt  these  chances  (from  wood  to  iron  and  petOor  did  not  possess.    We  had  iron  in  abundance, 
sails  to  steam)  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  and  about  this  period  we  were  specially  directing  our 
of  ship-building  in  this  country,  and  legislation  has  attention  to  the  construction  of  iron  ships  to  be  pro- 
had  only  incidental  effects.    It  is  a  plain  fact  of  bis-  pelled  by  the  screw, 
tory  that  the  decline  in  ship-buildmg  began  before 

the  war  and  the  high  tariff.— iVbrM  American  Beview,  ^^Speakmg  subsequently  of  the  contest  for 

No.  182.  supremacy  of  the  seas  between  1863  and  1864^ 

"It  is   important,  Mr.  Speaker,   that  we  ^Is-'^**  di«tingaished  English  ship-buUder 

should  brush  aside  all  of  these  things  which  ^  * 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  under  ^  "  A  very  larjre  amount  of  canital  had  been  invested 

consideration,  and  endeavor  to  come  down  to  ^^i^„-«S*^e"  tt  '^rt^nZtifZ."'^ 

the  facts  we  are  investigating  and  ascertain  the  1354  ^ere  becoming  unremunerative,  owing  to  the 

causes  and  devise  remedies  for  the  difficulty.  competition  of  British  iron  and  screw  steamers^  which 

"  The  gentleman  from  New  York  was  pleased  were  the  main  weapon  whereby  we  bade  defiance  to 

to  intimate  that  one  great  cause  of  the  success  *^«  competition  of  all  other  nations  in  the  general 

r>.^4-\^^  Dwiffak  ^o».»r;.«»  4>»«^»  «<.  «.^;«.a4^  4.i»«*  «#  ocosn  Hkce  tlien  just  commenced. — Linasay*s  *'Mer- 

?l  *^  r"*T.  ^'Ting-trade  as  against  that  of  ^^^^  Shipping,'^  page  868.                       ^ 
the  United  States,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 

1849  Great  Britain  modified  her  navigation  "  Could  we  have  a  stronger  confirmation  of 
laws  so  as  to  admit  to  registry  under  her  laws  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  free-ship  policy 
foreign-built  vessels.  Now,  I  have  to  reply  to  which  England  inaugurated  in  1849  that  gave 
that  suggestion  that  the  facts  show  quite  oth-  her  an  advantage  over  us,  but  that  it  was  solely 
erwiiie.  This  modification  of  the  British  law  the  accidental  revolution  in  the  ocean  earrybg- 
took  place  in  1849,  it  is  true;  and  as  its  infin-  trade  which  saved  her  from  being  distanced 
once  was  exerted  at  once,  we  should  reason-  more  and  more  by  our  wooden  clipper-ships? 
ably  expect,  from  the  importance  assigned  to  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  free-ship  remedy,  a  steady  gain  from  that  the  inception  of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  car- 
time  forward  of  British  tonnage  as  against  rying-trade  between  1855  and  1861  was  due  to 
American.    But  an  investigation  will  show  the  two  causes  : 

fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  From  1849  for  "  1.  The  great  change  in  over-ocean  trans- 
three  years  the  merchant-marine  of  the  United  portation  which  was  ^adually  being  made 
States  increased  more  rapidly,  as  compared  from  wooden  vessels  to  iron,  and  from  sails  to 
with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  than  ever  steam  and  the  screw-propeller — a  change  which 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Between  gave  England,  with  her  cheap  labor  and  her 
1849  and  1855  the  merchant  marine  of  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron  hear  the  sea-shore,  a 
United  States  increased  1,877,985  tons,  and  greater  advantage  than  we  had  when  wood 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  894,828.  It  was  the  only  material  of  which  vessels  were 
was  during  this  period  of  six  years'  operation  built. 

of  the  free-ship  policy  of  Great  Britain  that  **  2.  The  adoption  in  1854  of  the  policy  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  enjoyed  itH  removing  every  burden  from  and  giving  every 
highest  prosperity.  This  prosperity  would  possible  advantage  to  her  merchantmen,  coup- 
have  increased  after  1855  had  it  not  been  for  a  led  with  liberal  appropriations  in  the  form  of 
new  factor  which  appeared  in  the  revolution  postal  pay,  as  well  as  subsidies,  to  secure  the 
then  fairly  inaugurated  from  wood  to  iron  and  establisnment  of  steamship  lines  to  all  parts  of 
sails  to  steam.  the  world;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Ameri- 

"  Even  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  the  most  promi-  can  Government  neither  lifted  a  burden  nor 

nent  promoter  of  the  British  legislation  of  offered  any  encouragement  to  her  marine. 

1849,  is  compelled  to  admit,  in  his  *  History  of  "  It  was  not  until  1855-'56  that  these  causes 

Merchant  Shipping,'  that  it  was  in  fact  the  began  to  exert  a  marked   influence  and  to 

revolution  from  wood  to  iron  and  sails  to  change  the  current  of  the  foreign  carrying- 
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trade.    Prof.  Sumner  agrees  snbstantiaUy  with  dranoe,  and  more  than  one  third  of  all  our 

this  ?iew,  and  I  may  add  that  even  Mr.  Wells,  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  oarrying-trade 

in  his  work  on  the  American  merchant  marine,  was  swept  from  the  ocean,  either  hj  capture, 

oonoedes  that  these  were  the  real,  substantial,  or  by  sale  to  avoid  capture, 

and  efficient  difficulties  which  came  upon  us  ^*  During  this  time  England  was  intrenching 

and  changed  the  current  of  our  foreign  carry-  herself  in  the  position  she  occupied.    She  was 

ing- trade.  building  up  great  iron  ship-yards,  and  getting 

*^So  loiig  as  wooden  sailing-vessels  con-  an  advantage  difficult  to  overcome, 
trolled  the  foreign  carry  ing*  trade  of  the  world  ^*  If  our  hands  had  not  been  tied  during  that 
we  had  an  advantage  in  the '  construction  of  time,  unquestionably  we  should  have  adopted 
▼easels  over  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  some  policy  that  would  have  met  the  advances 
We  had  the  cheaper  material,  and  this  superior  of  England  in  this  race  on  the  ocean.  But  we 
cheapness  of  material  enabled  us  to  bridge  over  could  do  nothing,  and  when  the  war  closed  we 
the  oifferenoe  in  labor ;  for  it  must  be  remem-  saw  not  only  one  third  of  our  ships  swept  from 
bered  that  in  the  construction  of  a  wooden  the  ocean,  but  also  the  iron  ship-yards  of  Great 
▼essel,  as  compared  with  the  construction  of  Britain  firmly  established,  and  built  up,  too,  by 
an  iron  vessel,  the  wood  or  timber  when  it  is  every  possible  encouragement.  We  saw  dock- 
cot  from  a  tree  is  further  advanced  toward  the  yards  built  from  tonnage  taxes  exacted  in  part 
completion  of  a  vessel  than  is  the  iron  when  from  American  vessels  that  entered  British 
the  ore  has  been  dug  from  the  mines,  smelted,  ports,  with  all  the  ingenuity  that  could  possi- 
and  rolled  or  hammered  into  bars,  angles,  and  bly  be  devised,  even  going  so  far  in  order  to 
plates.  The  amount  of  labor  to  be  put  upon  establish  steamship  lines  that  she  made  oon- 
the  wooden  vessel  after  the  tree  has  been  tracts  with  various  navigation  companies  to 
felled  is  less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  of  put  on  steamship  lines,  engaging  that  the  Gov- 
labor  that  is  required  to  build  the  iron  vessel  ernment  would  secure  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
after  the  ore  is  taken  from  its  bed.  lines  8  per  cent,  dividend. 

**  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  we  oc-  **  This  was  the  course  of  England  at  the  time 

eapied  the  vantage-ground,   possessed   when  when  our  hands  were  tied.    And  then,  when 

wooden  sailing-vessels  ruled  the  sea,  no  nation  we  came  out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 

coold  cope  with  us.  hands  were  again  tied — tied  because  of  the  in- 

^^  At  that  time,  also,  all  our  laws  relating  to  direct  results  of  the  war.    Bear  in  mind  that 

(Hir  merchant  marine  were  precisely  the  same,  we  came  out  of  the  conflict  with  a  depreciated 

with  the  same  difficulties,  with  the  same  dis-  currency  and  inflated  prices.     We  came  out 

criminations  as  the  English  laws.   But  in  1852,  with  speculation  raging  over  the  land,  and  the 

1853,  and  1854  the  Parliament  of  England  be-  result  was  that,  with  the  engrossment  of  the 

gan  the  revision  of  her  merchant  shipping  laws,  public  mind  in  the  problems  of  reconstruction, 

and  removed  every  burden  from  her  vessels  it  was  practically  impossible  until  the  resump- 

engaged  in  the  foreign  trade ;  while  we  looked  tion  of  specie  payments,  and  until  the  large 

on,  too  confident  in  the  position  we  occupied,  profits  that  arose  from  the  opening  of  the  far 

And  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  fatal  error  in  West  and  from  the  building  of  railroads  had 

the  policy  of  this  country.    From  1855  to  1861  passed  away,  and  until  the  rate  of  interest  on 

there  was  a  steady  decline  year  by  year,  as  capital  came  back  to  the  normal  figure,  and 

rapidly  as  at  any  time  since  the  war,  in  our  even  below — ^it  was  impossible,  I  say,  until 

f<veign  carrying-trade.    If  the  American  Oon-  about  the  year  1878  or  1879,  for  us  to  adopt 

gress  at  that  time  had  come  forward  and  lifted  any  efficient  measures  that  could  have  built  up 

all  the  burdens,  and  amended  the  shipping  the  American  foreign  carrying-trade, 

laws  so  as  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  our  "  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  instead 

▼easeb  as  the  English  Government  gave  to  of  being  amazed  at  the  rapid  decline  of  the 

their  vessels,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  the  American  foreign  carrying- trade  under  these 

American  Government  had  given  such  generous  circumstances,  we  should  almost  wonder  that 

mail  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  mail  it  has  stood  the  trial  so  well, 

iteamship  lines  as  the  English  Government  was  ^*  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  discusse<1  what 

giving,  then  we  should  not  have  to-day  to  seems  to  me  to  be  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  in 

bment  over  so  humiliating  a  decadence  of  which  we  are  placed,  I  wish  to  approach  next 

American  shipping.  the  question  of  remedies.    The  foreign  carry- 

^Bnt  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1861  ing-trade,  unlike  the  coastwise  trade,  and  un- 
eame  the  terrible  conflict  of  arms,  the  civil  like  any  other  business  we  have  in  this  coun- 
war,  which  engrossed  the  energies  and  the  try,  is  an  unprotected  trade.  It  must  be  car- 
capital  of  this  country  for  four  long  years,  ried  on  on  the  highway  of  the  ocean,  where 
Inkead  of  building  up  our  shipping  and  our  competition  from  all  nations  meets  it  on  a  com- 
resources,  we  were  tearing  down ;  instead  of  mon  platform.  No  possible  device  that  we  can 
eonstructing  vessels,  we  were  destroying  them  make,  no  possible  legislation  that  is  open  to  us 
with  powder  and  shot  and  shell.  But  what  after  our  maritime  reciprocity  treaties  have 
was  England  doing  all  that  time  ?  She  looked  been  entered  into — for  it  must  be  remembered 
ni  and  langhed  at  our  discomfiture.  She  let  that  while  formerly  there  was  a  10  per  cent, 
iie  Alabama  sail  out  of  her  ports  without  bin-  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  imports  in 
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American  yessels.  long  ago  treaties  entered  portion  of  those  vessels  were  for  the 

into  at  a  time  when  wooden  sailing-vessels  wise  trade ;  but  some  of  them  were  for  tl 

enabled  us  to  control  the  ocean,  have  prevent-  eign  trade. 

ed  us  from  making  any  arrangement  or  giving  ^*  The  fact  has  developed  itself  umnist 

anj  preference  to  American  vessels  over  ves-  that  the  only  reason  we  do  not  extent 

sels  of  foreign  nations.  trade  further,  that  we  do  not  build  ibore  w 

"  Consequently  we  are  in  this  diflSculty  in  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade,  is  that  afi 

respect  to  the  tonnage-tax.     If  we  abolish  the  have  built  them  we  can  not  run  them  as  cl 

tax  as  to  American  vessels,  by  that  very  act  as  our  foreign  competitors, 

we  abolish  it  as  to  foreign  vessels.    We  can  "  Why  not  ?    It  has  been  said  that  the 

not  take  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  en-  tion  of  wages  of  seamen  is  one  that  me 

deavoring  to  protect  our  own  vessels  by  direct  here  and  can  not  be  overcome.    I  wish  tc 

legislation,  without  giving  the  same  advantage  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen,  that  i 

to  the  foreign  vessels  that  come  into  coropeti-  foreign  carrying-trade  the  question  of  i 

tion  with  them.    While  giving  every  other  in-  especially  as  to  sailing-vessels,  is  not  on< 

terest  in  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  protec-  seriously  interferes  with  us.    And  why  ? 

tion  of  either  a  high  or  a  low  tariff,  we  com-  American  vessel  engaged  in  the  foreign  ( 

pel  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  to  ing-trade  a  large  proportion  of  the  time 

go  out  upon  the  highway  of  the  ocean  and  foreign  ports,  and  so  has  the  privilege  < 

meet  the  open  competition  of  other  nations.  gaging  her  seamen  at  any  port  she  may  vis 

'*0f  course  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  go  back  may  be  that  in  shipping  men  at  San  Fra 

now  on  the  policy  of  maritime  reciprocity,  and  New  York  there  is  a  slight  discrimii 

which  was  adopted  in  the  days  when  we  could  — not  much,  by-the-way — because  from  t 

control  the  ocean.    We  have  to  devise  reme-  ture  of  the  case,  competing  upon  the  occ 

dies  in  spite  of  these  difiSculties.  the  same  platform,  wages  of  seamen  hav< 

*^  There  are  two  things  that  must  be  done  if  brought  down  to  a  common  standard, 

we  are  to  revive  the  American  foreign  carry-  difference  in  price  between  the  wages  c 

ing-trade.    What  are  they?    First,  we  must  men  in  New  York  and  Liverpool  is  tr 

by  our  legislation  or  otherwise  make  it  possi-  Practically,  with  the  liberty  which  a  vese 

ble  for  a  vessel  floating  the  American  flag  to  when  it  enters  a  foreign  port  to  ship  i 

carry  our  exports  and  imports  as  cheaply  as  crew,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  sailiDj 

the  vessel  of  any  other  nation  can  do.    The  sels  are  concerned  this  is  not  an  elemen 

nation  which  will  do  the  carrying-trade  of  the  enters  seriously  into  the  question, 

world  the  most  efiSciently  and  cheaply  will  se-  **  So  far  as  steamships  are  concerned,  ^ 

cure  it,  and  in  securing  it  will  control  the  ocean,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  trade  req 

^*  Then,  after  we  have  done  that,  we  must  permanent  crew,  there  is  some  difficult; 

also  make  it  possible  for  an  American  ship-  not  enough  to  seriously  interfere  with  tl 

owner  or  would-be  ship-owner  to  obtain  ves-  tension  of  our  foreign  carrying-trade, 

sels  for  his  trade  at  no  higher  cost  to  him  than  *^  Then,  what  are  the  difficulties  in  the 

to  our  foreign  competitors.    I  need  not  argue  I  may  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 

those  two  propositions ;  they  are  self-evident,  largely  difficulties  which  legislation  has  ei 

The  problem  for  us  to  solve,  therefore,  is  how  or  may  remove.    I  widh  to  call  attenti 

to  do  these  two  things.  some  of  those  difficulties,  difficulties  whic 

"  First,  as  to  the  running  of  vessels  after  they  bill,  unanimously  reported  by  both  the 

are  built ;  for  obviously  there  can  be  no  useful  Select  Committee  on  Shipping  and  the 

end  attained  by  any  policy  to  secure  cheap  ves-  mittee  on  Commerce,  has  sought  to  remo 

sels  to  American  ship-owners  or  would-be  ship-  *^  When  the  committee  came  to  consid< 

owners  unless  after  they  obtain  those  vessels  problem  of  how  to  build  iron  vessels 

they  can  run  them  as  cheaply  as  our  English  such  a  condition  of  facts,  there  was  one 

rivals.  ciple  which  they  unanimously  accepted 

**  Now,  some  one  has  said — ^not  in  the  course  that  was  that  no  policy  having  refereu 

of  this  debate,  but  it  has  been  said — that  there  the  supply  of  iron  steamships  to  revi? 

was  no  difficulty  in  that  direction.    I  wish  to  American  foreign  trade  would  be  wise  oi 

say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  cessfnl  unless  it  looked  to  the  building 

lie  right  here.    And  yet  the  difficulties  are  such  mately  at  least,  of  iron  steamships  in  our 

that  they  can  be  not  entirely  but  largely  over-  country.    There  was  no  difference  of  of 

oome  by  legislation.  on  that  point.    All  said  we  must  look  tc 

^*  I  wish  to  cite  as  proof  that  there  is  diffi-  result,  and  that  any  policy  which  coul< 
cnlty  here  this  simple  fact :  for  ten  years  we  accomplish  this  would  be  a  fatal  one- 
have  been  enabled  to  build  flrst-class  wooden  first,  because  all  history  proves  that  no 
vessels  as  cheaply  as  any  other  nation  in  the  inercial  state  ever  maintained  its  suprema 
world,  quality  for  quality.  In  my  own  State  the  ocean  unless  it  built  its  own  vessels  a 
of  Maine,  and  even  in  the  district  which  I  rep-  as  sailed  them ;  and,  secondly,  because  in 
resent,  during  the  last  year  over  40,000  tons  of  of  peace  no  nation  could  maintain  its  cor 
wooden  vessels,  the  finest  ever  constructed,  cial  independence  unless  it  had  the  fac 
were  successfully  built.     To  be  sure,  a  large  within  its  own  grasp  and  its  own  oonti 
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;  its  own  merobandise.    Suppose  a  war  cision  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  build  oar  own 

hoold  break  out  in  Europe,  and  Eng-  vessels. 

>ald  engage  in  conflict  with  a  country  ^^  That  provision  ofour  navigation  laws  which 

>at  cruisers  upon  the  sea — privateers,  it  restricts  the  right  of  American  registry  to  ves- 

— when  85  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  sels  built  in  this  country  was  not  the  narrow, 

t  is  being  shipped  in  foreign,  mainly  unstatesmanlike,  and  unwise  legislation  which 

ish  vessels — in  such  an  event  all  the  the  gentleman  from  New  York  represents  it  to 

of  the  West  shipped  in  English  vessels  be.     It  was  enacted  at  the  very  foundation  of 

>e  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  Government,  in  response  to  the  following 

er  engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain,  suggestion  of  Washington  to  Congress : 

re,  I  say  in  such  a  case  as  that,  the  u  ^^  ^i^ould  not  overlook  the  tendency  of  a  war, 

in  people,  and  particularly  the  people  of  and  even  preparations  for  a  war,  among  the  nations 

t,  would  suffer  more  than  the  belliger-  most  ooncemed  in  active  oommeroe  with  this  country 

tniselves  to  abridge  the  means  and  thereby  at  last  enhance  the 

in,  thirdly,  no  policy  is  wise  or  safe  P!i';i?*',^P°'^T°iiS„™?^i?  ?r*^!Jn?°.Sri™,!?'^ 

'         1  A               *.•       *,    M      •  proper  market.    I  recommend  it  to  your  senous  re- 

ontemplates  resorting  to  foreign  coun-  Sections  how  far  and  m  what  mode  it  may  be  expe- 

the  purpose  of  obtainiug  our  ships  for  dient  to  guard  against  embarrasBments  from  these 

erican  marine,  because  no  nation  can  contingendos  bv  such  encouragement  to  our  own 

1  its  independence  and  defend  itself  in  navigation  as  will  render  our  commerce  and  a^cult- 

»A.  «.«1a^<i  ;<■;<.  <.Ma  f^  ;»nwo.»{o/^  A»^  ure  less  dependent  on  foreign  nations.— Tr<MA»7iflr^»'# 

war  unless  it  is  able  to  improvise  and  ^^^^^^  ^/^^^  ^^^^^  D*ioember  8, 1790.       ^ 

own  vessels.    Consider  for  a  moment 

situation  we  should  have  been  placed  "  Those  laws  have  stood  from  that  day  to 

if  we  had  been  obliged  to  send  to  Eng-  this.    They  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 

have  the  little  Monitor  built  for  us.  official  approval  of  Washington  himself.    They 

roold  have  become  of  our  ports,  of  come  to  us  with  the  indorsement  of  Jefferson, 

lie  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  of  Adams,  of  Madison,  of  Monroe,  of  all  the 

spoke  so  eloquently  the  other  day,  if  fathers  of  the  republic.    They  come  to  us  in 

>reaking  out  of  the  war  we  had  been  this  shape  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 

to  resort  to  the  nation  which  tried  to  said  we  could  not  successfully  defend  ourselves 

?  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  we  built  up  a  merchant  marine  con- 
santile  marine  is  the  militia  of  the  sea,  structed  in  our  own  country, 
ig  the  same  position  on  the  ocean  that  *^  Two  lines  of  policy  were  considered  by  the 
^  militia  do  on  the  land.  No  nation  committee,  both  of  which  looked  to  making  it 
intained  its  power  upon  the  ocean  un-  feasible  to  build  our  ships  at  home.  One  policy 
lad  a  commercial  marine  of  its  own.  proposed,  and  that  which  I  think  all  the  mem- 
re  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  more  than  a  hers  of  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
I  of  bunness,  more  than  a  question  of  cept  as  a  complement  to  the  section  which  has 
'  we  shall  have  a  part  of  this  carrying-  been  reported,  is  to  provide  that  materials  ad- 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  nation  vanced  to  the  point  of  bars,  angles,  rods,  etc., 

able  to  defend  itself;  it  is  a  question  may  be  imported  in  bond  duty  free  when  they 

nal  security  and  national  independence,  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  for 

policy,  therefore,  that  looks  to  making  the  foreign  trade. 

ion  dependent  upon  a  foreign  nation,  '^But  the  committee  were  conscious  that 

lation  like  England,  for  the  supply  of  with  a  free-material  clause  standing  alone, 

or  its  merchant  marine  can  be  wise  or  with  3,000  miles  of  ocean  between  us  and 

England,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  us  en- 

\  to  my  mind  is  the  serious  objection  tirely  dependent  upon  England  for  the  mate- 

roposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  rials  for  the  construction  of  oar  ships.     We 

[r.  Goz)  to  authorize  the  purchase  and  believe  there  should  be  coupled  with  a  plan  of 

ID   regbtration  of  foreign-built  ships,  that  kind  some  provision  which  would  enable 

>olicy  can  not  develop  iron-ship  build-  oar  builders  to  use  materials  produced  in  this 

>,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impos-  country  by  American  workmen  at  higher-cost 

r  any  ship-builder  to  pay  60  per  cent,  labor. 

r  labor  here  and  buUd  ships  in  close  ^^  The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 

tion  with  the  Clyde.    There  can  be  a  section  providing  for  the  importation  of  ma- 

d  way  in  which  our  builders  could  hope  terials  from  foreign    countries  duty  free,  and 

>ete  on  the  free-ship  basis,  and  that  is  another  section  providing  for  a  drawback,  so 

ng  down  the  wages  of  our  laborers  60  called,    whenever  the   materials  used  are  of 

;.    This  is  simply  impossible.  American  production,  a  drawback  to  the  ez- 

refore  I  say  that  the  free- ship  plan  can  tent  of  the  duty  on  the  foreign  material  of  the 

ilop  iron-ship  building  in  this  country,  same  kind.    This  drawback  would  practically 

do  it  in  (Germany,  where  wages  are  as  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  build- 

n  England,  or  lower,  but  it  could  not  ing  an  iron  steamship  in  this  country  and  in 

the  Uiuted  States,  with  our  wages  for  England,  which  is  about  80  per  cent.    This 

It  may  as  well  be  said  first  as  last  that  drawback  wonld  practically  come   from  tlie 

Hship  plan  would  be  practically  a  de*  tonnage- tax,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  we 
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Bhould  be  willing  to  abolish  if  five  sixths  of  it  of  Great  Britain  has  authorized  the  corporation 

did  not  fall  on  foreign  vessels.  of  Glasgow  to  do  this  work — to  widen  and 

'^  The  committee  believed  that  we  might  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river  and  to  boild 

use  this  tax  in  the  way  of  building  up  our  own  dock-yards;  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 

commercial  marine,  so  as  to  enable  our  ship-  has  authorized  the  imposition  of  a  tonnage-tax 

builders  to  use  American  materials,  by  giving  upon  American  as  well  as  other  vessels  enter- 

them  a  drawback  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  ing  that  port,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 

at  the  same  time  giving  builders  the  privilege  expenses  of  improving  that  river.    Yet  gen- 

of  importing  materials  in  bond  duty  free.    We  tlemen  sometimes  tell  us  that  Great  Britain  has 

were  thus  for  placing  home  materials  and  for-  not  aided  in  all  these  enterprises;  that  she  has 

eign  materials  on  substantially  the  same  plat-  let  her  shipping  severely  alone,  allowing  her 

form,  and  giving  the  ship-builder  or  rather  the  own  local  communities  even  to  deepen  and 

ship-owner,  for  the  drawback  goes  to  the  origi-  widen  her  rivers.    But,  in  point  of  fact.  Great 

nal  owner  of  a  vessel,  the  choice  of  American  Britain  has  authorized  her  municipal  corport- 

or  foreign  materials,  without  discriminating  tions  to  do  what  she  has  not  done  herself— to 

against  home  materials.  collect  from  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world 

"  The  committee  believed  that  this  pro-  a  tonnage-tax  to  pay  the  expenses  of  river  aod 
vision,  without  taking  any  money  from  the  harbor  improvements.  What  she  has  done 
Treasury,  which  comes  from  ordinary  sources  through  her  city  corporations  she  has  to  all  in-, 
of  revenue,  and  giving  the  ship-owner  the  ad-  tents  and  purposes  done  for  herself, 
vantage  of  importing  in  bond  materials  duty  **  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  wise 
free  from  foreign  countries,  or  of  using  home  that  Congress,  imposing  as  it  does  a  tonnage- 
materials,  would  be  likely  to  build  up  iron-ship  tax  which,  if  circumstances  permitted,  we 
building  in  this  country,  and  revive  the  Amer-  should  be  glad  to  abolish,  should  take  the 
lean  foreign  carrying-trade.  Such  was  the  amount  of  this  tax  and  devote  it,  not  to  the 
opinion  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  widening  or  deepening  of  any  river  with  the 
which  proposed  the  plan,  and  such  is  the  view  of  building  up  commerce  and  fbmishinc 
opinion  of  the  New  York  maritime  associa*  facilities  for  ship-yards,  but  indirectly  expend 
tions  and  ship-owners  of  experience.  it  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  of  our 

**  A  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  annually  country  to  build  their  own  vessels,  while  at 
comes  from  the  tonnage-tax.  and  in  the  next  the  same  time  we  establish  our  merchant  mi- 
five  years  the  tax  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  rine  so  that  we  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  tax  five  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
sixths  of  which  is  paid  by  foreign  vessels,  and  me  that  this  may  be  done  without  taking  a 
which  we  may  properly  use  to  encourage  the  single  dollar  of  the  revenue  that  may  be  de- 
development  of  the  American  merchant  ma-  rived  from  any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  tax- 
rine.  ation.    And  it  may  be  limited,  if  you  please, 

^^  It  is  true  that  the  Government  of  Great  to  the  amount  which  may  be  collected  from 

Britain,  as  a  government,  does  not  impose  the  tonnage-tax,  because  if  the  mode  of  col- 

what  is  called  a  tonnage-tax,  but  it  imposes  lecting  the  tax  be  changed  to  the  English  sys- 

a  light-dues  tax,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  really  tem  of  a  tax  on  each  entry,  instead  of  one  mill- 

a  tonnage-tax.    More  than  this ;  in  the  case  of  ion  and  a  half  we  would  have  two  million 

a  large  proportion  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  dollars  and  over.    Thus  we  shall  imitate  the 

having  harbors  or  rivers  capable  of  improve-  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  principle,  howerer 

ment,  the  corporation  of  the  city  is  authorized  difrerent  may  be  the  application, 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  all  tonnage  that  may  en-        *^I  wish  simply  to  say  in  conclusion  that 

ter  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex-  this  is  more  than  a  local  question.    It  is  not  a 

penses  of  such  river  or  harbor  improvements.  question  of  building  up  a  ship-yard  here  and 

*'  Take,  for  instance,  the  river  Clyde,  which  there.  It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  building 
was  originally  but  a  brook,  so  to  speak.  The  up  even  a  most  beneficent  industry  in  our 
corporation  of  Glasgow  was  authorized  to  country.  It  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a  national 
deepen  and  widen  the  channel  of  that  river  question  which  reaches  every  part  of  this  coun- 
and  to  build  docks,  with  the  view  of  fitting  try.  The  great  West  is  interested  in  this  ques- 
that  river  to  be  the  center  of  the  iron-ship  yard  tion  if  possible  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world.  The  corporation  of  Union,  because  so  large  a  portion  of  our  ex- 
Glasgow  is  authorized  to  impose  upon  every  ports  is  produced  there.  It  is  indispensable  to 
vessel  entering  the  port  a  tonnage-tax  for  the  her  that  there  should  be  an  American  mer- 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  improv-  chant  marine,  not  simply  to  compete  with  a 
ing  the  river.  American  vessels  entering  the  foreign  merchant  marine,  but  an  American 
Clyde  to-day  pay  to  the  corporation  of  Glas-  merchant  marine  upon  which  we  may  rely  in 
gow  a  tax  which  is  used  to  defray  the  expenses  time  of  war.  It  is  more  even  than  that.  It  is 
of  deepening  and  widening  the  river  and  pre-  a  question  of  national  safety.  While  Great 
paring  it  not  only  for  navigation  but  also  for  Britain  to-day  is  doing  all  she  can  to  develop 
the  iron-ship  yard  center  of  the  world.  her  iron-ship  yards,  while  she  is  building  81 

"  Gentlemen  may  say  that  Great  Britain  per  cent,  of  all  her  war- vessels  and  war-engines 

herself  has  not  done  this ;  but  the  Government  m  private  iron  and  steel-ship  yards,  why  should 
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10  soroeihing  for  the  enconragement  That  section  S514  of  the  Beviaed  Statutee  be  amend- 

rchant  marine?  It  is  a  matter  which  ^d'?^""*?,™^**;*;^^^^--    i        ^    ^       *    k. 

^u^  -«#«♦-  ^#  ♦!»«  ».«^^» .  ;♦  »r«»^^.»<.  That  all  matenala  of  foreign  production,  to  be 

the  safety  of  the  nation ;  it  concerns  nianulactured  in  thU  country  fiitoarticlea  needed  for 

)endence ;    it  concerns   our  national  and  used  in  the  construction,  equipment,  repairs,  or 

supplies  of  American  vessels  employed  or  to  be  cm- 

1 1  was  abroad  in  Europe,  going  from  ployed  exclusively  in  the  foreign  trade,  including  the 

>rt,  I  saw  BO  rarely  the  American  fla«  Sf&^STuS!  ^^t^^Sfwf  1^.SCd^ 

as  the  source  of  humiliation  to  me,  warehouae  tne  of  duty,  under  such  reguhitions  as  the 

the  nation  was  better  known  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescnbc;  and  if  the 

h  floated  from  the  mast-heads  of  its  duty  shul  have  been  already  paid  on  such  materials 

exerted  a  greater  influence  in  conse-  ^  '»»®^  ^^  «"»«  shall  be  refunded  and  repaid  to  the 

9  *u-*  ♦U--   ««-*i.:««  «!-«      \Kr^  «««>  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  so  using  them  or  their 

f  that  than  Miy thiM  else.     We  are  ^^^  representatives.                      ^ 

broad  by  the  flag  which  floats  in  for-  a    J     ik                   i   i  u      ^i-       i.u    *  i 

K>r8.    Our  influence  is  felt  abroad  in  ,   Section  16  was  amended  by  addmg  the  fol- 

n  to  the  extension  of  our  merchant  lowing  provision : 

Our  commerce  is  more  or  less  de-  ^^fj  ^''\''^^ JH^^^.i!^'''''^'^,^ 

..             II                .    I       _j       ^  .  construed  to  repeal  section  2793  of  the  Revised  Stat- 

m  it,  as  well  as  our  independence  in  ^^,  ^^  nr&vidtd  alto,  That  the  aggregate  duty 

i  our  safety  in  war.     I  beg  of  you,  imposed  under  this  section  in  any  one  year  upon  any 

1,   therefore,  however   many   difler-  vessel  engaged  in  no  other  foreign  trade  than  the 

opinion  there  may  be  as  to  methods,  ^^"^  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 

ling  to  try  aomething.  to  take  a  step  ^Cf  Ju'^^^^^'J^'^o^^^^'i^^uTJrpiS! 

m  this  matter,  for  if  we  go  on  ten  ^^n  and  Panama,  or  any  ports  or  pUces  m  tiie  West 

re  in  the  way  we  have  been  going  on  India  Islands,  shall  not  exceed  80  cents  per  ton. 

;y-five  years  past,  the  American  mer-  ^he  following  new  sections  were  added  to 

nne  and  the  American  flag  will  have  ^^^  ^^Yi ; 

^^.^^  r.9  Tii:»^:<.    «»».^  fK«4^  fi.»..^  Whenever  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  exaction, 

nnger,  of  Illinois,  argued  that  there  ^^  ^haige  arising  unker  the  iaws  rekting  to  ves^ 

ing  in  the  Constitution  to  authorize  sols  or  seamen  has  been  paid  under  protest  to  any 

bition  of  State  or  municipal  taxation  collector  of  customs  or  consular  officer,  and  applioa- 

»  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  ^^^  has  been  made  within  one  year  from  such  pay- 

mittee  of  the  Whole,  Motion  11  of  the  J?*°q  ^""^  ^*  T*^^  '''  ^.?*~^^.'^  of  the  same, 

_r  J                     1  J  iT^  J  !•  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  on  mvestigation  he 

sorted  was  amended  by  adding  a  pro-  finds  such  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  exaction,  or  charge 

I  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  ves-  was  illegally,  improperly,  or  excessively  imposed, 

ged  in  the  whaling  business."     An  shall  have  the  power,  either  before  or  after  the  same 

nt  proposed  by  Mr.  Murch,  of  Maine,  ^«»  ^^  «>5«?d  ^*o  i^«  TT^^?^'  ^  '!?°*^  ^ 

e  -JL.«i«.««.«   ««;i  A^«i,,^^A  *\  ».«:««•«:*;  much  of  said  nne,  penalty,  forfeiture,  exaction,  or 

r  substitute,  and  designed  to  maintain  ^5^,^,^  as  he  may  th^STproper  from  mj  moneyi  in 

ice  of  paying  advance  wages  to  sea-  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

9  rejected.      The  following    further  That  section  2966  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  be  amend- 

nt  to  section  11  was  then  adopted :  ©d  by  striking  out  the  words  "  propelled  in  whole  or 

„  ,               ^     r^  ^   ^    '  '     au   ^  in  part  by  steam";  so  that  the  section  as  amended 

;  aU  Uws  or  parts  of  laws  rejiuinng  the  pay-  ^^  ^^  ^U^,^; . 

IV  remuneration  to  the  shipping  commis-  Seotioic  2966.  When  merohandise  shall  be  import- 

he  shipment  of  seamen,  if  ^ip^d  by  said  ^^  -^^             rt  of  the  United  States  from  any^or- 

^a^^  ^u..uA  ??™®  ffk      u- ^  ^  eign  counfay  in  vessels,  and  it  shall  appear  by  the 

htm^/  That  the  duUes  of  the  shim)mg  j,^,^  ^^  j^J    ^^a^  ^^^  iierchandise  so  iS^rted  is  to 

Z.tf^  El'^:^f^r^n?'lTnS?t^5  ^  delivered  Snmediately  after  the  entry  olf  the  ves- 

??u  ?    ^^^tr\i  ^    K  L3%  ^^^t  wl.  the  collector  of  such  port  may  take  possession  of 

1  that  no  fees  shaU  t>e  chaiged  for  such  .^^  merehandise  and  deposit  tihe  sai^eTbonded 

warehouse :  and  when  it  does  not  appear  by  the  bills 

I  15  was  stricken  out.    Section  16  was  of  lading  tnat  the  merchandise  so  imported  is  to  be 

to  read :  immediately  delivered,  the  collector  of  the  customs 

*^A  ^r  *u^  .......m^nf  r^r  fi^,^,  «««♦-  ««•  ^^7  **ko  possession  of  the  same  and  deposit  it  in 

?;im«^l^^?n  tL  fn^^  TJ^i^J  ^nded  warehouse,  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  mas- 

1  IT  was  amended  to  read  as  follows :  When  the  license  to  unload  between  the  setting 

That  the  mdividual  liability  of  a  ship-  ''^^  ^''W  ^^j!^«  sun  is  granted  to  a  sailing-vesBet 

1  be  Umited  to  the  proportion  of  any  or  ill  "°<^«'  *^«  section,  a  flxea,  nniform,  andreasonable 

liabUities  that  his  WWidual  share  of  the  compensation  may  be  allowed  to  the  Inspertor  or  m- 

B  to  the  whole.    And  the  aggregate  liabili-  ;P<^"  f^*"  ^^'"^  between  the  setting  and  rising  of 

owners  of  the  vessels  on  account  of  the  same  ]t  5?^*'  '"**^^'"  ''"'^  re^^ilataons  as  the  Secretory  of 

xoeed  the  value  of  such  vessel :  Ph>vi<Ud,  ^^?,  Z^*^^  T^  prescribe,  to  be  received  bv  the 

«>viaion  shaU  not  aflfect  the  liability  of  any  «>llefoi-  fro«n  the  master,  owner  or  consignee  of  the 

.rr«i  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  ^^^^  and  to  be  paid  by  bm  to  the  inspector  or  in- 

t  any  claimant  from  joining  all  the  owners  ■P®^^™- 

on.    Nor  shall  the  same  apply  to  wages  On  the  adoption  of  section  18  a  vigorous  de- 

ons  employed  by  said  ship-budder.  bate  occarred,  various  gentlemen  opposing  it 

tion  14  the  following  substitute  was  as  creating  a  subsidy  to  ship-builders,  and  others 

pressing  strongly  for  a  substitute  in  favor  of 
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free  sliips.     Finally,  the  following  sabstitnte  Section  22  was  stricken  ont  altogei 

was  adopted :  yeas,  185 ;  nays,  85  ;  not  vot-  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  < 

ing,  69 :  its  constitutionality. 

e           lo  rwr^.             a                    i    t.  «  v  Finally,  tho  measo  re  was  amended  b 

Section  18.  When  any  American  vessel  shall  bo  2„_  ^_4.  lu^  o;»Yifzi^.««^K   w^iw^^*^^^*u   ««^ 

oonstructod,  equipped,  repaired,  refitted,  or  supplied  1?^,,^°*  ^®  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 

with  8hip»8  stores  for  the  foreign  trade,  indudii^  the  ^>®.t"  sections  relating  to   subsidies  a 

trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  (?  the  ships,  and  the  machinery  for  carrying  < 

United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  materials  of  the  subsidy  and  free-ship  provisions     The 

production  of  the  United  Stotes,  tlie  owner  or  owners  ^^is  radical  change  was  as  f oUows : 

of  such  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  collect  ®       »«  «»  *vmv  « o . 

from  the  United  States  a  drawback  or  sum  eoual  in  Yeas — Anderson,  Armfleld,  Atherton,  Atki 

amount  to  the  dut^  which  would  have  been  collected  Bayne,  Berry,  Bineham,  Bisbce,  Blackburn, 

on  imported  materials  of  like  description  and  of  equal  Blount,  Bowman,  Briggs,  Brumm,  Buchanai 

quality  with  the  American  materials  used  in  the  con-  Julius  C.  Burrows,   Butterworth,  Cabell,  C 

struction,  equipment,  engines,  boilere,  attachments,  Campbell,  Carlisle,  Chace,  Clardy,  Clark,  C 

and  other  appurtenances  of  such  vessel,  including  re-  Cobb,  Converse,  Cook,  Covinffton,  'William 

pairs,  outfits,  and  supplies :  IVovided.  That  in  a.scer-  Crapo,  Cravens,  Crowley,  Culberson,  Cullen, 

toining  such  drawback  the  duty  shall  be  computed  Oeoige  R.  Davis,  Dawes,  Dezendorf,  Dingle 

on  iron  and  steel  advanced  in  manufacture  not  be-  Ermentrout,  Errett,  Ford,  Forney,  Frost, 

yond  the  point  of  plates,  angles,  bars,  and  rods :  Pr<h-  God^halk,  Urout,  Hall,  N.  J.   Hammond, 

vided  also^  That  such  drawback  on  any  article  shall  Be^j.  W.  Harris,  Haseltine,  Haskell,  Hatd 

not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  market  price  man,  Herbert,  Hill,  Hitt,  Holman,  House, 

of  such  article  in  the  collection  district  in  which  the  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  Jadwin,  Geo.  W.  Jones, 

vessel  shall  be  built,  repaired,  rdAtted,  or  supplied.  Jones,  Joyce,  Kellcy,  Eeteham,  Elotz.  Knott 

and  the  market  price  of  a  similar  article  in  the  city  ot  Ladd.  Latham,  Le   Fevre,  Lewis,  Lindsey 

Ghisgow,  or  the  river  Clyde,  and  shall  not  exceed  Lynch,  Mackev,  Matson,   McClure,  McKinl 

$10  per  ton  admeasurement  in  the  case  of  ^e  original  H>  McLean,  McMillin,  Miles,  Miller,  Mills, 

construction  of  any  sailing-vessel,  and  $26  per  ton  in  Moore.  Morey.  Morrison,  Mosgrove,  Moulton, 

the  case  of  the  original  construction  of  any  vessel  pro-  Mutchler,  NeaI,Nororo6s,Oate8,0*Neill,  Peellc 

pelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam;  and,  in  the  ag-  Pcttibone,  Phister,  Prescott,  Kandall,  Sann< 

gresate,  tho  drawback  or  sum  paid  under  this  section  Heed,  Bcesc,  John  B.  Bice,  Theren  M.  Hi< 

shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  amount  of  ton-  ^>  Bice,  Bich,  Bitehie,  Geo.  D.  Bobinson, 

nage-tax  coUe<^ed  in  such  year:  And  provided  fur-  Bobinson,  Bussell,  Byan,    Scranton,  Shallci 

ther.  If  the  fund  herein  provided  in  any  one  year  ii  J(u*   W.   Singleton,   Otho  B.    Singleton,   ^ 


claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  this  Townshend,  Henrv  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turn 

kw:  And  provided  furth^^  That  this  section  shall  ler,  Vance,  Van  Aemam.  Van  Horn,  Van  T 

apply  only  to  vessels  commenced,  repaired,  refitted,  Wait.  Walker,  Ward,  Warner,   Watson,    'S 

or  supplied  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Wellborn,  Whitthome,  Chas.  G.  Williams, 

That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1888,  any  Willits— 159. 

citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  purehase  Nays — Aiken,  Aldrich,  Barbour,  Beach,  B 

the  whole  of  any  steam  or  sail  vessel  constructed  Bliss^  Bracg,  Buckner,  Candler,  Cannon,  Cai 

mainly  of  steel  or  iron,  no  matter  where  said  vessel  Cassidy,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cutts,  Lowndes  H. 

may  have  been  built,  whether  within  the  United  Deering,  De  Motte,  Dowd,  Dwight,  Evins,  S 

States  or  in  a  foreign  country,  or  whether  said  vessel  Far  well.  Flower,  Garrison,  Guenther,  Harde 

may  have  been  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  alien  Hardy,  Hepburn,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hoffe,  Jor 

or  aliens ;  and  said  vessels  shall  be  registered  free  of  Kasson,  King,  Leedom,  McCoid,  McCook,  B 

dutyastothehull,  spars,  appliances,  outfit,  and  equip-  McLane,    Morse,    Nolan^    Pa^,    Parker.    ] 

ment  (including  boilers,  engines,  and  machinery,  ii  a  Phelps,    Scoville,  Sherwm,  Simonton,   Diet 

steam-vessel)  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  Statea  by  the  SmitJi.   Speer,  Stone,  Strait,  Tucker,  Updcgi 

collector  in  any  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  to  son.  Wad sworth,  Walter  A.  Wood.— 54. 

whom  application  for  such  registry  may  be  made  by  Nor  Vornfo— Bejford,  Beltzhoover,  Black 

said  citizen  or  citizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  thougn  chard,  Brewer,  Browne,  Jos.  H.  Burrows,  ( 

said  vessel  had  been  built  in  the  United  States :  Pro-  Camp,  Caswell,  Chapman.  Colerick,  Comelv 

vided.  however^  That  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  Davidson,  Deuster,  Dibrell,  Dugro,  Dunn,  I 

vesselsofmore  than  1,500  tons  registry,  to  be  employed  Chas.  B.  Farwell,  Fisher,  Fulkerson,  Georg 

in  the  forei^  carrying-trade  exclusively,  and  not  in  Bon,  Gunter.  John  Hammond,  Henry  8.  Han 

the  coastwise  trade,  excepting  between  porto  on  the  zclton,  Henaerson,  Hemdon,  Abram  S.  Hewi 

Atlantic  and  ports  on  the  Pacific  ocean:  Provided^  cock,    Hoblitzell,    Hooker,    Horr,    Houk,   I 


ytrds,^rivets,  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  engines,  boifer  plates  bum.    West,    Wlute,    Williams,  Thomas, 

and  tubes,  and  machinery,  and  all  other  materials  George  D.  Wise,  Moigan  B.  Wise,  Benjamin 

and  appliances  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  con-  Young— 76. 

L^rrbtir^Tfu"^ifh:?tSe%Sj:i1^^^  ,  The  bmas  amended  then  p««edtte 

after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1888,  for  the  foreign  trade,  Jan.  12,  1888.     It  came  Tip  for  oonsidera 

including  the   trade  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  the  Senate  March  8,  1888,  and  was  ameo 

I>orts,  may  be  imported  in  bond  under  such  regula-  striking  out  sections  18, 14, 16,  and  22. 

tions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  •joAoftd  that  bodv 

and  upon  proof  that  such  materials  have  been  used  *^^r^«7.  ,  \:    il_»^.  -,._      mu    vii  * 

for  such  purpose,  no  duties  shall  be  ooUected  or  paid  ,.  ™  5P**'"?  ^^'  Case.— The  bill  for 

thereon.  uef  of  Fitz- John  Porter  came  np  in  the 
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882.     It  authorized  the  PresideD  t  to  coolly  oontemplatin^  a  presumed  defeat  of  his  oomrades 

and,  bj  and  with  the  advice  and  con-  ^n  the  center  and  right  of  the  field ;  that  this  division 

.a.  I««/L  ♦^  «..««rv:»»  ITU.  T^k«  T>rv-4.^-  o*  the  enemy  having  passed  Porter's  column  and 

)  Senate,  to  appoint  Fitz- John  Porter,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^he  right  ^  Jwkson»8  line,  near  Groveton, 

or-general  of  the  United  States  vol-  an  order  was  sent  to  Porter  to  attack  the  right  flank  or 

d  a  brevet  brigadier-general  and  colo-  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  upon  which  his  own  line  of 

army,  to  the  position  of  colonel  in  oiarch  must  brinff  him»  but  that  he  had  willfully  dis- 

of  the   United  States,  of  the  same  obeyed,  and  macTe  no  attempt  to  execute  that  order ; 

il^  ij  u    TL*        V^^v   ^^          Miy  that  m  this  way  was  lost  the  opportunity  to  destroy 

rank  held  by  him  at  the  time  or  hw  Jackson's  detached  foiw  before  the  other  wing  of 

from  the  army  by  sentence  of  coart-  Qen.  Lee's  armv  could  join  it.  and  that  this  junction 

'omnlgated  Jan.  27, 1868,  and,  in  his  having  been  efi^ted  during  tne  night  of  the  29th,  the 

,  to  place  him  on  the  retired-list  of  defeat  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  on  ^e  80^  thus  resulted 

L-  ^/4.K«4>  ,^^A^   fko^  ^^*:m^A  i;«f  K»:«»  frona  Gen.  Porter's  neglect  and  disobedience. 

as  of  that  grade,  the  retired-list  being  j^^,^  j^  iyoninsi  to  these  fundamental  errors  the 

icreased   m  number  to   that  extent,  following  all-important  facts  are  fhlly  established : 

K>rted  by  the  mtgority  of  the  Military  As  Porter  was  advancing  toward  Gainesville,  and 

e  and  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  SewelL  of  ^hile  yet  nearly  four  miles  from  that  place  and  more 

jy.     Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  presented  ^^t  ''^^  .?"«S  ^™  ^Jt^  nearest  point  of  the  Warren- 

.  J .             4^|^«.u,    m  ^xMuv»,  p*  ^uvMAus^  ^^  turnpike,  he  met  the  right  wmg  of  the  Confederate 

r  report  m  opposition  to  it.  army,  25,000  strong,  which  had  arrived  on  the  field 

rell  of  coarse  based  hb  argument  on  that  morning  and  was  already  in  line  of  battle.    Not 

g  of  the  advisory  board  appointed  being  at  that  moment  quite  tuUy  informed  of  the  ene- 

1878,  by  Prerfdent  Hayes,  and  con-  my's  movements,  and  "being  then  under  orders  from 

"U---;   r«X«    T  tli  Q^^^r^4lJA   n-;«   n««  Pope  to  push  rapidly  toward  Gamesville,  Porter  was 

Maj.-Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield,  Bng.-Gen.  p^ing^^forwaS  to'^attack  the  enemy  ii  his  ftx)nt, 

.  lerry,  and   Ool.  and   brevet  Miy.-  when  McDowell  arrived  on  the  field  with  later  infor- 

>rge  W.  Getty.     He  read  many  peti-  mation  of  the  enemy,  and  later  and  very  different  or- 

lions,  and  memorials,  in  favor  of  tbe  ders  from  Pope,  assumed  the  command,  and  arrested 

II  of  Fitz- John  Porter,  and  cited  the  ^'''^'^L^^'^^t  This  laterinibrmationleft  no  room 
-  . ,  ,  .  ,  ' ,  t^*^.l/«^*  •»««  ij^j.  ^Q^^j^  ^jjjj  ^;1jq  mam  body  of  Lee's  army  was  al- 
ls of  the  advisory  board  as  f oUows :  ^^^y  ^n  the  field  and  far  m  advance  of  Pope's  army 
UT^9  and  spedfications  certainly  bear  no  in  preparation  for  battle.  Gen.  McDowell  promptly 
reBemblanoo  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  now  decided  not  to  attempt  to  go  farther  to  the  ironi,  but 
Yet  it  has  been  our  duty  to  carefUlly  to  deploy  his  oolunm  so  as  to  form  line  in  connection 
th  thene  facts  the  views  entertained  by  the  with  Gen.  Pope's  right  wing,  which  was  then  engaged 
al,  as  shown  in  the  findings  and  in  the  re-  with  Jackson.  To  do  this  Gen.  McDowell  separated 
case  which  was  prepared  for  the  informa-  his  corps  entirely  from  Gen.  Porter's,  and  thus  relin- 
Preaident  by  the  Juo^AdYOcate-G^neral,  quishea  the  command  and  all  right  to  the  command  of 
nducted  the  prosecution,  and  thus  to  clear-  Porter's  corps.  McDowell  did  not  give  Porter  any 
every  error  mto  which  the  court-martial  order  to  attack,  nor  did  he  give  him  any  order  what- 
7e  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  submit  ever  to  govern  nis  action  after  their  separation. 
I  results  of  this  comparison,  and  that  it  will  It  does  not  appear  from  the  testimony  that  he  oon- 
for  us  to  point  out  the  fundamental  erron^  veyed  to  Gen.  Porter  in  any  way  the  erroneous  view 
hat  all  the  euential  facte  in  efoery  inetance  of  the  military  situation  wnich  was  afterward  main- 
it  the  dear  and  absolute  eontra&t  to  those  toined  before  court-martial,  nor  that  he  si^gestcd  to 
cte  upon  which  Gen,  Bc^rter  wot  aiJ^udged  Gen.  Porter  any  expectation  that  he  would  make  an 

attack.  On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  all  the 
amenta]  errors  upon  which  the  conviction  witnesses  as  to  what  was  actually  said  and  done,  the 
ter  depended  may  be  summed  up  in  few  information  which  McDowell  and  Porter  then  had  re- 
pras  maintained,  and  apparently  established  specting  the  enemy,  and  the  movement  which  Mo- 
action  of  the  court-martial,  that  only  about  Dowell  decided  to  make,  and  did  make,  with  his  own 
the  Confederate  army  was  on  the  field  of  troops,  prove  conclusively  that  there  was  lefl  no  room 
1  the  29th  of  August,  whUc  Gen.  Lee,  with  for  douot  in  Porter's  mind  that  his  duty  was  to  stand 
df,  was  still  beyond  the  Bull  Run  Mount-  on  the  defensive,  and  hold  his  position  until  McDow- 
Gen.  Pope's  army,  exclusive  of  Porter's  ell's  movement  oould  be  completed.  It  would  have 
sngaged  in  a  severe  and  nearly  equal  con-  indicated  a  great  error  of  military  judgment  to  have 
he  enemv,  and  only  needed  the  aid  of  a  done  or  ordered  the  contrary,  in  the  situation  as  then 
:  which  Porter  was  expected  to  make  to  in-  fully  known  to  botii  McDowell  and  Porter. 
Feat  and  destruction  or  capture  of  the  Con-  Gen.  Pope  appears,  from  his  orders  and  firom  his 
i3e  in  their  front  under  Gen.  Jackson ;  that  testimony,  to  have  been  at  that  time  wholly  ignorant 
ind  Porter,  with  their  joint  forces.  Porter's  of  the  true  situation.  He  had  disapproved  of  the  send- 
d  advanced  toward  Gainesville,  until  the  ing  of  Bicketts  to  Thorough&re  Gap,  to  meet  Long- 
ir  column  had  reached  a  point  near  the  street  on  the  28th,  believing  that  the  mmn  body  of  Lee's 
turnpike,  where  they  found  a  division  of  army  could  not  reach  the  field  of  Manassas  before  the 
J  troops,  "  seventeen  regiments."  which  night  of  the  80th.  Hence  he  sent  the  order  to  Porter, 
I  counted  as  they  passed  through  Gaines-  dated  4.80  p.  m.,  to  attack  Jackson's  right  flank  or 
ling  along  the  road  across  Porter's  front,  rear.  Fortunately,  that  order  did  not  reach  Porter 
oward  the  field  of  battle  at  Groveton ;  that  until  about  sunset^o  late  for  any  attack  to  be  made. 


n  troops  by  the  Sudley  Springs  road  and  Fbrter'e  faithfuly  subordinate^  and  intelligent  eon- 
i  upon  the  enemy's  center  near  Groveton  ;  duct  that  qftemoon  saved  the  Union  army  from  the 
%  McDowell  having  then  separated  from  defeat  which  would  otlierwise  have  resulted  that  day 
)yed  that  order  to  attack,  allowed  that  di-  from  the  enemy's  more  speedy  concentration.  The 
fi  enemv's  troops  to  pass  him  unmolested,  only  seriously  cntical  period  of  that  campaign — name- 
fell  back  and  retreated  toward  Manassas  ly,*between  ll  a.  ir.  and  sunset  of  AusrUHt  29th — was 
that  Porter  then  remained  in  the  rear  all  tnus  safely  passed.  Porter  had  understood  and  ap- 
m,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  battle  and  predated  tlie  military  situation,  and,  so  far  as  he  had 
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acted  upon  his  own  judgment,  his  action  had  been  GovemmeDt.    While  at  Harrisbarg  he  was  in- 

wise  ana  judicious.    For  the  disaster  of  the  succeed-  gtrumental  in  organizing  and  forwarding  troope 

Z^ytnr^4^Cn:^  t.  for  the  protection  of  tie  capital;  and  l^mm^ 

any  acUon  or  inaction  of  hit.                   "      '^  through  Gov.  CurtiD  that  the  arsenal  and  other 

The  judgment  of  the  court-martial  upon  Gen.  For*  public  property  at  St.  Lonis  was  liable  to  fall 

ter's  conduct  was  evidently  based  upon  grestly  eiro-  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  of  Missouri, 

neous  impressions,  not  only  respecting  what  that  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^g  ^^n,  telegraphic  communica- 

conduct  really  was,  and  the  orders  under  which  he  vr        .^iTti^  \-   ^       u      *     '^  j  xu                 • 

was  acting,  but  also  respecting  all  the  circumstances  *'on  with  Washington,  he  assumed  the  responsi- 

under  which  he  acted.  Especially  was  this  true  in  re-  bility  and  telegraphed  in  the  name  of  the  Sec- 

spect  to  the  character  of  the  battle  ofthe  29th  of  Aufl^t.  retary  of  War  to  muster  in  the  Missouri  vol- 

That  iHUjle  consisted  of  a  number  of  sharp  and  «aiant  unteers,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Lyon, 


only  a  good 
me  such  re- 

Ijart  of  the  troops  on  either  side  were  engaged  at  any  sponsibilities.     It  was  not  the  act  of  one  luke- 

tirne  during  the  afternoon.    Then^bout  sunset,  one  ^g^m  in  the  service  of  his  country.     His  action 

additional  division  on  each  side  was  engaged  near  _  -,  jui^Ci^j^i. 

Groveton.    The  musketry  of  that  last  wiatest,  and  ^as  warmly  approved  by  Gen.  Scott  and  the 

the  yells  of  the  Confederate  troops  about  dark,  were  Secretary  of  War  on  his   reporting  the  case, 

distmctly  heard  by  the  officers  of  Porter's  corps ;  but  Gen.  Porter^s  next  service  was  as  cnief  of  staff 

at  no  other  time  during  an  that  afternoon  was  the  vol-  ^ith  Gen.  Patterson,  after  which,  upon  the  or- 

ume  of  musketry  such  that  it  could  be  heard  at  the  ,^„;,«*:^„  ^p^k^  a  »J«»  ^t  4-u^  r>^*^J^^^  ^^^  i>.ao      I 

position  of  PorteVs  troops.    No  sound  but  that  of  ar-  gMJi^ation  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  wm 

tillery  was  heard  by  them  during  all  those  hours  when  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  Lad 

Porter  was  understood  by  Uie  court-martial  to  have  charge  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  until  it  feU, 

been  listening  to  the  sounds  of  a  furious  battle  raginf^  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fifth 

immediately  to  his  right    And  those  sounds  of  artir-  ^p^jy  Oorps,  with  which  he  fought  the  bat- 

bJSlI""    ^''''  '^'^'  Buch  as  to  indicate  a  general  ^,^  ^^^   ^^^^  g^^^^  ^^^^^^   Court-House, 

The  reports  of  the  29th  and  those  of  the  80th  of  Gaines's  Mills,  Turkey  Bridge,  and  Malvern. 

Au^st  have  somehow  been  strangely  confounded  For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  pro- 

witn  each  other.    Even  the  Conlederate  re|>ort8  have,  moted  major-general  of  volunteers  and  brevet 

'^'^*'^^'^i^'''J?I  ^•^A.ri:  ^°  ""^^y  °ji^  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Upon 
construed.  Those  of  the  80th  have  been  misquoted  ^  °^  «»  6v*.«€«  t«,  w  «  ^^  i  v  li  Al- 
as referring  to  the  29th,  thus  to  prove  that  a  furious  the  abandonment  of  the  Peninsuhi  by  the  Army 
battle  was  going  on,  whUe  Porter  was  comparatively  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Porter  reported  to  Gen. 
inactive  on  the  29th.  The  fierce  and  gallant  struggle  Pope  at  Bealeton,  Aug.  26,  1862.  The  charges 
of  his  own  troops  on  the  80th  has  thus  been  used  to  gj^^  specifications  under  which  he  was  tried  re- 
sustain  the  original  error  under  which  he  was  con-  -  ^  4.^  ♦v^  ^^^^^  K»4.«.Axvn  ♦!»;«,  ^«*«.  ^s,^^  »ni{ 
demned.  Gen.  Porter  was  in  eflfect  condemned  for  J®^  ^.  the  period  between  this  date  named  and 
not  having  taken  any  part  in  his  own  battle.    Such  the  81st  of  August. 

ww;  the  error  upon  wnioh  Gen.  Porter  was  pronounced  **I  have  endeavored,  in  answer  to  the  mi- 
guilty  of  the  most  shameful  crime  known  among  sol-  nority  report  presented  by  the  honorable  Sen- 
^ere.  We  htUe^^  «J*  omong  aU  the  ^aUatU  eol-  ^^^^^  from  Illinois  (whom  1  had  hoped  would  be 
tXTn^^ W;tf^  "^  "^  ""^"^  '^  *""*  by  this  time,  as  wlls  another  great*^ldier,  con- 

vinced  by  a  study  of  the  case),  to  show  the  in- 

Mr.  Sewell  added :  ^*  I  am  interested  in  this  nocence  of  Gen.  Porter, 
case  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  because  I  served  in  "  Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  as  was 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  entire  reported  by  the  board,  that  Gen.  Porter  did  his 
period  he  was  connected  with  it  from  its  forma-  whole  duty  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  por- 
tion, and  because  I  know  the  man  and  his  repu-  ticularly  in  connection  with  the  order  to  moTe 
tation  as  a  soldier.  his  command  at  one  o'clock,  and  what  is  known 

**  General  Porter  entered  West  Point,  and  as  the  '  four-thirty  order.'  I  will  say  more, 
graduated  high  in  his  class  in  1846.  He  was  From  my  knowledge  of  the  man  as  a  soldier 
assigned  to  duty  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  and  a  gentleman  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
Fourth  Artillery,  in  which  regiment  he  served  he  could  be  guilty  of  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  taking  part  in  the  bat-  tributing  to  the  defeat  of  his  comrades  in  stddb 
ties  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Molino  del  Rey,  by  the  non-performance  of  his  duties  as  he  on- 
the  sieges  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Chapultepec,  and  derstood  them. 

in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  which        "  The  reputation  of  Gen.  Porter  in  the  army 

struggle  he  was  wounded  at  the  Garita  of  Belin.  was  that  when  he  had  a  company  it  was  the  best 

For  his  services  in  these  battles  he  was  twice  in  the  battalion ;  when  he  commanded  a  regi- 

brevetted.    In  1857  we  find  him  serving  on  the  ment  it  was  the  best  in  the  brigade ;  when 

staff  of  Gen.  Johnson  as  chief  of  staff.  commanding  a  brigade  it  was  the  best  in  thedi- 

**  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  Gen.  vision ;  and  his  corps,  the  fifth,  was  the  pride 

Porter,  upon  his  return  from  Texas  with  the  ofthe  Army  of  the  Potomac.    This  man,  whom 

remnant  of  troops  stationed  there,  was  as-  the  records  show  as  I  have  quoted  them,  pushed 

signed  to  duty  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  gen-  the  movements  of  his  corps  from  the  Peninsula 

eral  charge  of  keeping  the  roads  open  to  the  in  order  to  sustain  Pope,  making  the  junction 

capital  at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  which  four  days  sooner  than  his  orders  would  have 

duty  was  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  required.    This  does  not  bear  on  the  face  of  it 
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wii«>  "HHi  beri/r*  m«t  •  ^r.  \(.^er.  of  C;i*iir>miA^ 
w  lo  marriieii  one  Hi^rtic  tea  mileaL  when  it  w;» 
mmnx.  wicn  fi. '>«)«)  m*rii  c«>  <jppoH«  H0.0«.'«>.  and 
ti>  h'Hd  chem  there  ancil  the  Geaerai  of  tne 
Army  ci:niid  caJte  hL«*  p«if»iiioa  and  zet  ready  to 
fi^rht.  And  yer,  thi*  m.in  Porter  woii*d  not 
moTe  for  ii^ikr  he  woald  be  drowned  in  a  mod' 
hole  I  '^ 
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Tonching  the  alleged  failure  of  Porter  to  organized  it  must  be  composed  of  men  who 

obey  what  is  known  as  the  joint  order  of  make  that  their  profession,  so  that  when  thej 

McDowell  and  Pope  of  Ang.  29,  1862,  and  go  into  the  army  they  go  with  their  lives  in 

what  is  known  as  the  4.30  order  of  the  same  their  hands ;  they  must  go  without  regard  to 

day,  Mr.  Logan  took  new  ground.    He  did  not  whether  they  will  be  killed  or  die  with  yellow 

maintain  that  Porter  conl^  as  Pope  imagined,  fever  or  anything  else.    They  must  go  into  the 

attack  Jackson^s    left  before  the  arrival  of  army  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  go 

Longstreet,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  his  wherever  they  are  ordered.    K  they  are  or- 

duty  to  obey  orders  at  all  hazards,  and  that  if  dered  down  on  the  border  of  Texas  when  the 

he  had  done  so  his  attack,  even  if  his  corps  yellow  fever  is  raging,  and  there  is  a  necessity 

were  sacrificed,  might  have  given  the  Union  for  their  going  there  to  protect  the  borders, 

army  as  a  whole  the  victory.    He  said :  they  must  go ;  that  is  the  rule.    If  it  was  left 

**  On  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  as  shown  by  to  them,  of  course  they  would  not  go ;  and  the 

the  almanac,  the  sun  set  at  6.36  p.  m.    If  it  border  might  be  overrun, 

was  sundown  no  sooner  than  6.86,  there  is  not  **  So  the  rule  is  that  an  order  must  be  obeyed, 

a  man  in  the  Senate- chamber  bat  what  knows,  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  the  man 

unless  it  was  a  rainy  night  or  a  very  cloudy  who  obeys  the  order  shall  die,  be  shot,  shtll 

night,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  it  was  never  return  home  again,  but  the  question  for 

daylight  I  might  say  almost  up  to  eight  o^dock.  him  is,  *•  How  can  I  obey  the  order  ?    How  am 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  in  the  month  I  to  do  it  ?  ^    The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  try  to 

of  Augast  at  that  time,  when  the  sun  set  at  do  it.    If  it  is  a  lawful  order  he  is  bound,  at 

6.36,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  troops  for  least,  to  attempt  to  obey  it.    So  it  was  in  ref- 

two  hours  later  than  the  time  he  claims  ne  re-  erence  to  these  orders.    If  this  man  on  the 

ceived  this  order.    If  he  could  not  have  done  night  of  the  27th  had  taken  his  troops  at  one 

any  better  he  might  have  sent  part  of  his  com-  oVlock  and  moved  them  for  the  six  miles  when 

mand.    If  he  had  even  lost  a  part,  if  they  had  there  was  nothing  on  the  road,  and  could  not 

been  captured,  it  would  have  been  carrying  out  have  gotten  any  farther,  and  it  was  impossible 

the  order  to  some  extent,  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  pass  any  farther,  that  would  have 

showing  his  desire  at  least  to  feel  the  enemy  ;  been  an  excuse  to  his  commanding  officer  that 

bat  he  did  not  even  do  that.    The  only  order  he  tried  to  obey  it,  that  he  started  at  one  o'clock ; 

he  gave  after  receiving  this  order  was  to  put  but  he  did  not  do  it.    Hence  he  did  not  try  to 

his  troops  in  position  at  once  to  attack,  and  obey  the  order,  he  treated  the  order  as  a  dead 

the  very  moment  the  order  was  given,  before  letter.    So  as  to  the  joint  order  and  the  4.80 

the  two  regiments  were  put  in  position,  he  order,  instructing  him  to  push  forward  in  tbe 

gave  an  order  for  them  to  come  back  and  go  direction  of  Gainesville,  and  also  to  attack.    If 

into  camp  for  the  night.  he  had  gone  forward,  if  he  had  moved  forward 

^^That  was  the  manner  in  which  he  obeyed  until  he  struck  the  enemy,  had  fired  into  tlie 

the  order ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  enemy,  and  found  them  too  heavy  for  him,  and 

disobey  this  order ;  that  he  did  not  violate  the  had  to  fall  back,  then  there  might  have  been  an 

order ;  that  he  ought  to  be  excused  ;  that  he  excuse  for  it.    He  could  have  said,  'I  tried,  bat 

was  wrongfully  convicted ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  my  force  was  not  heavy  enough.' 

did  wrong  in  signing  the  warrant  to  convict  "  If  he  had  fought  and  been  whipped,  and 

him ;  that  Garfield  did  wrong  on  the  court-  come  back  and  said,  *  I  am  whipped ;  I  had  to 

martial  to  convict  him  ;  that  everybody  has  surrender,  or  I  had  to  retreat,'  that  would  have 

been  wrong  ever  since  except  the  few  people  been  all  right ;  but  the  idea  that  a  man  shall 

who  lately  have  got  very  sentimental  and  be-  come  back  and  say,  ^  I  did  not  attack  because 

gin  to  talk  about  time,  about  twenty  years  if  I  had  I  would  have  been  whipped,'  is  prepos- 

having   passed.      Trae,    twenty    years    have  terous.    No  soldier  that  is  fit  to  command  an 

]>assed,  and  if  it  was  left  to  me  one  hundred  army  will  ever  make  any  such  excuse.    If  you 

and  twenty  years  would  pass  before  ever  I  allow  this  to  be  an  excuse  for  disobedience 

would  reverse  a  court-martial  that  had  the  of  orders,  you  may  organize  your  army  just  as 

facts  before  them  as  that  one  did  that  excited  soon  as  you  choose;  you  may  organize  50,000 

the  country  in  reference  to  the  wrongs  that  or  100,000  men  and  send  them  down  on  tbe 

this  man  had  perpetrated  upon  our  army.  border  of  Mexico,  if  we  should  be  in  trouble 

"Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  de-  with  our  sister  republic — God  knows  I  hope 

sire  to  mention  to  the  Senate,    llie  military  we  never  shall  be — but  if  it  should  be  in  the 

law,  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  army,  must  sickly  season,  and  y<yi  order  that  army  down 

be,  in  the  first  place,  a  stringent  law,  and,  in  there  with  this  roan  excused,  with  this  man 

the  second  place,  it  must  be  rigidly  enforced  restored  to  the  army,  having  disobeyed  these 

and  executed.    The  articles  of  war  that  exist  orders,  every  man  who  chooses  to  say  so  says, 

in  this  country  to-day  are  similar  to  the  arti-  *  I  will  not  go ;  I  will  not  go  because  the  yel- 

cles  of  war  in  countries  where  the  best  armies  low  fever  Is  an  obstruction ' — why  is  it  an  ob- 

exist.    These  articles  of  war  are  based  on  those  struction  ? — *  I  shall  die ;  I  will  not  obey  the 

of  ancient  Rome,  where  the  best  army  the  order.'     You  go  before  a  court-martial,  and 

world  has  ever  seen  was  organized.  they  say  the  order  should  be  obeyed  ;  but  you 

"  The  only  theory  of  an  army  is  that  when  go  before  Congress  and  say,  ^  I  could  not  obey 
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woaiue  the  jellow  fever  was  so  bad ;  if  I  had  ered  ruled  and  governed  your  armj  at  that 

;aD6  there  I  would  have  died.'  time.     We  tried  ours  on  our  side  according  to 

^*  Within  a  few  weeks  the  Secretary  of  the  the  rules  which  governed  our  army  at  that 
^gyj  ordered  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  a  time  and  govern  it  now. 
iivd  officer  for  leaving  his  post  during  the  ^*  Is  it  possible  that  history  is  going  to  record 
[irevalence  of  yellow  fever.  The  court  sen-  the  fact  tliat  with  this  man  as  guilty  as  he  was 
tonced  him  to  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  the  of  violating  the  orders  sent  to  him,  each  and 
President  approved  the  sentence.  Is  he  to  be  every  one,  upon  which  he  was  convicted,  that 
restored  on  this  principle  ?  Why  not,  if  Por-  our  friends,  because  they  differ  with  us  in  poli- 
ter is  ?  tics,  because  this  man  is  of  the  politics  they 

^  Fitz-John  Porter  says,  in  substance :  '  If  I  are,  are  going  to  decide  without  reference  to 

liftd  gone  in  there  they  would  have  eaten  me  the  facts  or  without  reference  to  the  law  that 

op;  they  would  have  wliipped  me;  I  would  the  judgment  of  this  court-martial  should  be 

hsTe  been  killed,  and  many  of  my  troops,  and  reconsidered,  set  aside,  and  this  man  put  back 

therefore  I  did  not  go.'  Is  not  the  other  equally  in  the  army  If    There  is  no  other  ground  on 

as  good  an  excuse  f    Suppose  you  send  an  army  which  you  can  do  it    It  is  a  prejudice  against 

down  on  the  frontier.    They  undertake  to  cross  the  court,  against  the  parties  at  the  time,  and 

the  river  and  go  into  our  sister  republic  on  ac-  nothing  else.    I  hope  that  does  not  exist ;  I 

eoont  of  war.    An  officer  says:  ^  I  can  not  cross  hope  that  will  not  exist  any  longer ;  it  should 

that  river,  because  the  enemy  has  over  there  not 

25,000  men;  I  am  not  able  to  contend  with  ^^  I  do  not  think  it  comes  with  the  best  grace 

those  25,000 ;   therefore  I  can  not  cross  the  for  men  who  tried  their  own  disobedient  offi- 

n?er;  if  I  do  I  shall  be  whipped.'    Suppose  cers  in  their  own  way  to  use  their  power  and 

Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  with  his  6,000  men  at  influence  to  restore  officers  whom  we  dismissed 

the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  when  20,000  Mexi-  from  our  service  in  the  army  in  order  to  dis- 

csn  soldiers,  armed  and  equipped,  appeared  on  grace  the  courts  which  convicted  them  and  the 

the  hill-side  to  assault  him — suppose  he  had  President  who  signed  the  warrants.    I  do  not 

siid,  *  I  can  not  fight  them ;  they  are  too  strong  think  it  is  policy  for  men  to  come  here  and 

a  force '  ?  undertake  to  reverse  that  which  was  done  ac- 

"^  But  Zachary  Taylor  fought  them  with  6,000  cording  to  fact  and  according  to  law.      Let 

men,  and  he  whipped  them.     So  with  Scott,  those  men  who  were  derelict  in  duty  on  our 

when  the  city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  him,  side,  whom  we  dealt  with,  go.    They  are  of 

with  the  few  troops  that  he  had  there  that  no  service  to  yon  and  none  to  us.    They  are 

mommg.    One  or  two  Senators  who  are  here  of  no  more  service  to  the  country.    They  may 

present  now  were  there  tbat  morning  and  know  serve  themselves,  but  no  one  else, 

that  that  surrender  was  made  to  Scott  when  *^I  should  like  to  know  the  difference  be- 

he  only  had  a  handful  of  men  present.     We  tween  restoring  this  man  to  the  army  to-day 

might  go  on  through  history  from  time  out  of  and  restoring  any  other  man  in  the  United 

inmd  almost  to  the  present  day  and  show  that  States.    If  you  were  asked  to  restore  some 

if  thia  bad  been  an  excuse  wars  would  not  have  men  it  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  feeling  per- 

amounted  to  anything,  but,  as  once  said,  would  haps,  because  they  were  dismissed  from  the 

We  been  a  '  failure.'  service  peremptorily.    This  man  was  dismissed 

**  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  summing  up  of  this  from  the  service  lawfully  and  properly.    More 

•videooe  and  much  more  evidence  that  I  have  than  that,  the  precedent  which  you  establish  in 

already  prepared  which  I  want  to  put  into  my  opening  courts-martial  after  twenty  years  is  a 

remarks  bearing  on  these  points,  but  I  will  not  very  dangerous  one.    It  is  a  bad  precedent, 

take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it.    I  am  one  that  will  live  to  trouble  those  who  estab- 

iMt  strong  enough  to-day  after  being  so  unwell  lish  it 

ssl  was  lart  night  to  continue  much  longer ;  **  Some  say,  Why  not  restore  this  man  on  the 

hence  I  shall  pass  by  this  portion  of  my  re-  groimd  of  mercy?    Mercy  does  not  apply  to 

marks  and  incorporate  the  summary  in  the  this  case.    Mercy  applies  to  that  which  has 

*  Record,'  if  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  been  done,  that  is,  to  the  pardoning  of  this 

^In  conclusion,  I  want  to  ask  Senators  on  man  and  relieving  him  from    the    sentence 

both  rides  of  this  chamber,  and  I  want  some  which  was  infficted  upon  him  which  prevented 

one  to  tell  me,  why  it  is  that  when  this  case  him  from  holding  an  office.    That  has  been 

eomes  up  it  seems  to  be  decided  on  political  done  as  an  act  of  mercy.    This  is  not  an  act  ot 

groonda.    What  is  there  in  this  case  of  poll-  mercy.    This  is  an  act  declaring  the  law  differ- 

ties  ?    It  is  a  mere  question  as  to  whether  this  ent  from  what  it  is,  declaring  the  evidence  dif- 

nun  was  properly  convicted  or  improperly  ferent  from  what  it  was,  and  declaring  the 

convicted.    It  is  not  a  question  that  politics  court  finding  and  the  law  and  the  evidence 

ibonld  enter  into  at  all.    It  is  the  case  of  a  man  wrong.    It  is  an  act  and  declaration  on  the 

rbo  was  convicted  during  the  war,  while  a  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a 

Teat  many  of  you  gentlemen  were  down  South  court  reversing  the  decision  of  a  former  court 

fgBoizing  your  courts-martial  and  trying  your  *^  Mr.  President,  I  protest  most    seriously 

wn  officers  if  they  misbehaved.    You  tried  against  the  establishment  of  this  precedent    I 

lem  according  to  the  laws  which  you  consid-  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  estabUsh'- 
voL.  xxin. — 16    A 
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meot  of  this  precedent  on  lines  which  have  knowledge  I  had  of  the  hig-heartedness  of 

attempted  to  he  drawn  heretofore.    I  protest  Gen.  Garfield,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of 

agaiDst  the  establishment  of  this  precedent  be-  Gen.  Hnnter,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the 

cause  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  reversal  of  the  other  officers  who  sat  upon  that  conri-marti4 

law  as  it  existed  at  the  time,  of  the  evidence,  before  I  would  give  a  vote  to  restore  this  nun 

of  the  facts  as  thej  reallj  were  at  the  time  of  to  the  army  and  let  him  live  the  balance  of  bii 

the  finding  of  the  court  and  as  they  are  to-day.  days  on  the  bounty  of  the  tax-payers  of  thii 

I  protest  against  it  further  because  it  is  a  dis-  country,  I  would  go  across  the  I^otomao  liTer 

organizing  and  disrupting  influence  that  will  and  kneel  down  by  that  tomb  on  which  is  in- 

enter  into  the  army  of  the  United  States,  scribed  ^  Here  sleep  the  unknown  dead  ^ ;  I 

which  anny  is  for  your  protection  as  well  as  would  go  among  those  little  white  headstones 

for  mine.  that  mark  the  place  where  those  boys  aleep 

^^  The  armies  that  are  now  tp  be  used  are  who  fell  on  the  battle-field  of  Groveton  on  the 

not  against  you  or  against  me,  but  in  favor  of  29th  of  August,  and  I  would  there  in  the 

our  country,  in  favor  of  the  one  common  Gov-  presence  of  those   whitening   bones   on  mj 

ernment  under  which  we  all  live ;  and  in  fact  knees  pray  to  Almighty  God  to  forgive  me  for 

to-day  we  should  all  take  pride  in  the  army,  the  wrong  that  I  am  about  to  do  to  the  desd 

small  as  it  is,  and  try  to  make  it  efficient;  try  who  have  gone,  and  the  wrong  I  am  about  to 

to  make  it  a  grand  army ;  try  to  make  it  a  inflict  on  this  country,  on  the  law,  and  on  the 

brave,  a  generous,  a  bold,  and  a  fearless  army.  &cts,  by  the  restoration  of  this  man  to  his 

We  can  not  do  that  by  relieving  unworthy  men  place  as  an  officer  of  the  army.     Sir,  I  would 

from  embarrassment,  and  putting  them  back  stand  in  the  rays  of  the  m^estic  king  of  daj 

in  the  army  along  by  the  side  of  men  who  and  appeal  to  the  sainted  spirit  of  Abraham 

fought  and  won  their  spurs.  Lincoln,  who  has  gone  before  us,  and  say,  *In- 

*^  Mr.  President,  this  can  not  be  done  with-  asmuch  as  in  examinins  this  case  yon  thought 

out,  as  I  said,  carrying  with  it  an  influence  this  man  was  guilty  and  signed  the  order,  and 

that  will  be  detrimental  in  its  effects  upon  the  when  he  appecded  to  yon  again  on  the  re-ex- 

Army  of  the  United  States.    And,  sir,  let  me  amination  (^  this  case  you  declined  to  take  any 

say  to  our  Republican  friends  on  this  side  of  action  in  it,  before  giving  this  vote  for  his  res- 

the  chamber,  it  is  but  a  recent  thing  that  so  toration  to  the  army  I  appeal  to  you  to  take 

many  lawyers  have  flocked  around  the  city  of  my  hand  and  help  me  through  this  trouble  and 

Wa^ington  for  the  purpose  of  engineering  a  forgive  me  for  perpetrating  the  wroug  against 

case  of  this  kind ;  it  is  but  a  recent  thing  that  so  your  good  name.'  " 

many  men  have  been  brought  into  play  for  the  Mr.  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  in  defense  of 

purpose  of  forcing  this  upon  Congress.    It  is  Porter,  said : 

nnusual  in  all  its  bearings  and  in  all  its  aspects ;  **  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  question 

it  is  unusual  in  the  influence  that  has  been  In  the  Senate.    It  is  old  as  my  term  here,  and 

worked  up  and  attempted  to  be  brought  to  b  likely  to  outlive  me. 

bear ;  it  is  nnusual  in  the  circumstances  which  **'  It  has  been  forcibly  and  ably  discussed  by 

now  surround  us.  Senators  from  my  State  and  by  many  other 

'*  With  the  views  I  entertain  concerning  this  Senators  who  have  made  it  a  special  study.  I 

case,  believing  as  I  do  that  this  man  disobeyed  would  not  now  rise  to  add  a  single  word  to 

lawful  orders,  that  he  disobeyed  those  orders  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  my  colleague, 

with  a  view  of  destroying  Gen.  Pope ;  that  he  except  to  protest  against  the  seeming  desire  on 

disobeyed  those  orders  without  reference  to  the  the  part  of  some  Senators  to  withhold  longer 

effect  it  would  have  upon  the  people  of  the  Uni-  f^om  Gen.  Porter  that  measure  of  relief  so 

ted  States;  that  he  did  it  for  tne  purpose  of  hav-  long  denied,  and  to  which  he  is  so  justly  en- 

ing  Pope  relieved  and  some  one  else  put  in  his  titled. 

place  who  would  be  more  congenial  to  him  (Por-  *^Gen.  Porter,  a  distinguished,  capable,  and 

ter)T-believing  as  I  do  that  uus  man  out  of  his  we  believe  faithful  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 

prejudice  against  McDowell  urged  Patterson  United  States,  who  had  fought  many  battles 

not  to  fight  Johnston,  which  lost  the  first  battle  for  his  country,  not  one  against  her,  had  been 

of  Bull  Run ;  that  he  refused  to  obey  the  first  or-  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor.    It  is  pleas- 

der  he  received  from  Pope  to  move  to  the  field,  ant  to  recount  the  triumphs  of  a  long  and 

refused  to  obey  both  orders  that  he  received  to  brilliant  service  as  it  is  painful  to  follow  the 

push  forward  and  attack — believing  all  these  unhallowed  steps  which  led  to  his  disgrace 

facts  to  be  completely  proved  by  the  evidence,  and  utter  defeat. 

and  knowing  the  law  to  be  what  it  is,  author-  *^  To  a  proud  and  manly  spirit,  conscious  of 

izing  the  court  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  no  wrong,  how  bitter  must  have  been  the  dis* 

and  when  they  inflicted  the  milder  penalty —  appointment,  and  how  doubly  keen  the  shaft 

believing  that  they  let  this  man  on  with  a  which  pierced  his  heart  when  the  fatal  cruel 

much  less  penalty  than  would  have  been  ad-  words  were  spoken  which  sent  him  forth  in 

judged  had  be  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  disgrace  from  the  army  he  had  served  branded 

in  any  foreign  country — with  all  these  facts  with  infamy  I 

before  me,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  "  I  need  not  speak  of  the  spirit  of  jealousy 

generosity  of  President    Lincoln,   with   the  and  envy,  of  political  and  personal  hatreds  and 
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oflitj,  which  oharacterij»d  the  period  at  side  with  the  conclasions  of  the  advisorj  board, 

ti  Gen.  Porter  was  required  to  coofront  made  up  as  it  was  of  three  distingaished  officers 

sonsers  at  the  bar  of  militarj  justice.  of  the  army,  some  of  whom  at  the  outset  of  the 

^or  need  I  speak  that  other  word,  inea^  investigation  believed  in  his  guilt,  and  who 

^,  which  never  fails  to  reach  for  a  victim  could  not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  with- 

ield  it  from  public  contempt  and  indigna-  out  the  strongest  evidence.    With  all  the  facts. 

To  say  that  Gen.  Porter  suffered  all  this  new  and  old,  before  it  this  board  reportea 

t  recounting  the  truths  of  history.  unanimously  in  his  favor,  and  have  forever 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone,  settled  the  question  of  Gen.  Porter^s  innocence 

and  weary  years  to  Gen.  Porter  and  his  in  the  hearts  and  convictions  of  the  people 

'ed  family,  since  his  brother  officers  pro-  of  this  country.     Let  now  this  Senate  do  its 

oed  upon  him  that  terrible  doom  which  plain,  simple  duty,  and  undo  this  wrong,  so  far 

^wn  darker  with  time.    During  all  this  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  by  passing  tiiis  bill.'' 

Gren.  Porter  has  stood  at  the  doors  of  the  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  said :   ^*  Mr. 

le  consecrated  to  justice  asking,  not  for  President,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  upon  this 

y,  only  for  justice,  and  it  has  been  de-  bill.    I  intend  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the 

What  was  his  as  a  right  has  been  de-  views  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
him  even  as  a  privilege.  TMr.  Logan).  I  am  convinced  that  I  ought  to 
$at,  thank  Heaven,  new  light  is  slowly  do  so.  I  never  have  had  any  hesitation  as  to 
mrely  breaking  over  the  dark  and  dismal  which  was  the  right  way  to  vote,  so  far  as  I 
e  has  been  forced  to  sail.  Boards  of  mili-  am  concerned,  except  for  a  time  after  the 
officers,  not  supposed  to  be  his  friends,  of  Schofield  board  made  its  report.  I  am  person- 
renown,  have  so  far  as  they  lawfully  ally  acquainted  with  a  member  of  that  board. 
I  reversed  the  ui\just  judgment  and  turned  I  am  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Gen. 
calcium  light  upon  the  workings  of  the  Alfred  H.  Terry.    I  have  known  him  well  for 

G^n.  Grant,  dtstingnished  alike  for  his  more  than  twenty-five  years.  I  served  with 
y  and  courage  in  war  and  the  gallantry  of  him  or  near  him  during  the  whole  war;  and  I 
eart  and  mind  in  peace  (to  his  everlasting  only  rise  to  express  my  deprecation  of  an  inti- 
r  be  it  said),  bears  living  witness  to  the  mation  made  by  my  honorable  friend  the  Sen- 
^  of  his  cause.  ator  from  Illinois,  an  implication  that  the  board 
)ne  by  one  the  plague-spots  which  red-  might  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  im- 
1  the  horizon  of  his  military  glory  are  proper  motives;  that  the  questions  likely  to 
g  away,  and  Gen.  Porter  stands  to-day  arise  concerning  promotion  might  have  had 
i  in  white,  without  stain,  even  in  the  eyes  something  to  do  with  their  judgment.  It 
ose  who  had  been  his  bitterest  accusers.  should  be  put  upon  record,  I  thmk — at  least  I 
)nt  this  is  not  enough.  The  records  of  take  leave  to  do  so— that  my  friend  Gen.  Terry 
sountry,  in  whose  cause  he  fought  and  by  earnestly  begged  to  be  excused  from  that  board, 
le  fault  he  suffered,  if  not  corrected,  will  He  told  the  Secretary  of  War  that  his  judgment 
down  to  his  children's  children  and  their  was  made  up ;  that  he  was  against  Porter ;  that 
ren  for  all  time  the  deep  damnation  of  he  thought  Porter  was  rightfully  convicted, 
father's  shame.  His  country  itself  struck  and  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  go  upon  that 
smel  blow.  Congress  alone  can  heal  the  board.  They  still  insisted,  and  he  went  there 
id.  with  that  prepossession.  If  there  be  an  honor- 
Is  there  a  man  here  whose  conscience  does  able  man  in  the  world  it  is  G^n.  Terry,  and 
:ell  him,  with  the  weight  of  testimony  we  that  he  came  out  of  that  board  with  the  rec- 
,  that  there  are  not  at  least  sufficient  facts  ommendation  he  did  was  the  only  thinff  that 
»ver  this  case  with  the  mantie  of  a  doubt  ?  ever  staggered  my  judgment  in  the  case.  I  have 
ereajuristhere  who  has  not  charged  from  recovered  from  that;  I  am  obliged  to  differ 
«nch  time  and  time  over  that  to  doubt  was  with  some  of  the  dearest  friends  I  have  in  the 
quit  ?  Is  there  a  lawyer  here  who  has  not  world,  whose  motives  I  can  not  for  a  moment 
uuder-tones  demanded  for  his  client,  as  a  question,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  am  right; 
;  reoognixed  and  respected  the  world  over,  and  that  is  the  misfortune." 
benefit  of  a  doubt?  Is  there  a  Senator  Mr.  Cameron^  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  *'Mr. 
who  has  followed  in  his  mind's  eye  the  ca-  President,  it  is  not  my  habit  to  give  explana- 
of  Gen.  Porter  from  camp  to  camp,  from  tions  for  votes  that  I  cast,  nor  is  it  my  inten- 
e-field  to  battie-fleld,  on  the  long  and  toil-  tion  now  to  depart  from  that  rule,  for  it  makeff 
)  march  by  day  and  by  night,  who  in  his  but  littie  difference  how  plausible  are  the  argu- 
t  believes  he  was  guilty  of  treason?  If  raents  which  may  be  given  on  any  subject;  it 
and  the  proofs  seem  to  be  wanting,  it  is  is  the  vote  itself  or  its  result  which  counts, 
duty  to  pass  this  bill.  "  My  object  in  now  rising  is  to  speak  of  my 
'.  have  not  the  physical  health  nor  indeed  personal  Imowledge  of  G«n.  Porter's  connec- 
inclination  to  follow  the  Senator  from  II-  tion  with  the  war  in  its  early  history.  I  be- 
I  in  his  wanderings  after  testimony  upon  lieve  that  I  can  state  a  few  facts  which  came 
h  with  his  construction  he  might  justify  under  my  own  observation  which  will  go  far, 
ote  against  this  bill.  We  leave  the  con-  very  far,  to  show  that  he,  at  the  darkest  mo- 
»ns  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  side  by  ment  of  our  great  struggle,  proved  himself 
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as  patriotic  as  any  man  in  the  history  of  the  formed  of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  Thomas 

nation.  hesitated,  and  then  began  a  conversation  be- 

'^  Fitz-John  Porter,  in  April,  1861,  then  a  tween  the  two  officers  which  continued  ontil 
migor  on  the  staff  of  Gren.  Scott,  was  sent  by  morning,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  mj 
the  War  Department  to  Harrisbarg,  Pa.,  to  mind.    Thomas  argned  against  the  war,  takiDg 
aid  the  State  authorities  in  organizing  and  for-  the  ground  that  the  trouble  had  been  brought 
wardingthe  troops  of  that  State  to  the  seat  of  upon  the  country  by  the  abolitionists  of  the 
war  at  Washington.    He  had  not  been  in  the  North,  and  that  while  deploring  it  as  sincerel/ 
State  forty-eight  hours  before  communication  as  any  man  could,  the  South  had  just  cause  for 
by  mail  and  telegraph  was  cut  off  between  the  complaint ;  Porter  took  the  position  that  he, 
two  cities,  and  he  was  left  to  act  upon  his  own  Thomas,  as  a  soldier  had  no  right  to  look  at 
responsibility.   He  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  as  an  officer  of 
Not  only  did  he  perform  the  duties  to  which  the  United  States  army  it  was  his  duty  to  de- 
he  had  been   assigned  in  Pennsylvania  with  fend  his  flag  whenever  it  was  attacked,  wheth- 
great  zeal,  tact,  industry,  and  wonderful  vigi-  er  by  foes  trom  without  or  from  within.    For- 
lance,  as  will  be  and  has  been  testified  to  by  ter  pleaded  as  zealously,  as  eloquently,  as  I  hare 
the  then  State  authorities,  who  were  them-  ever  heard  any  man  plead  a  cause  in  which  his 
selves  without  any  military  experience,  but,  whole  heart  was  engaged,  and  it  was  this  plead* 
knowing  the  utterly  helpless  condition  of  the  ing  which  caused  Thomas  to  arrive  at  a  decis- 
authorities  at  Washington,  he  assumed  author-  ion. 

ity  in  the  name  of  the  commanding  general,  "I  do  not  say  that  Thomas  refused  to  obej 
and  directed  the  movements  of  troops  from  his  orders,  but  I  do  say  that  he  hesitated  and 
other  States — particularly  the  troops  from  the  would  much  have  preferred  that  the  duty  had 
State  of  Ohio— who  were  en  route  to  Washing-  devolved  upon  another.  Tliomas  was  a  Virgin- 
ton  and  passing  through  Pennsylvania.  He  ian,  and  had,  as  many  other  good  and  patriotic 
never  seemed  to  eat  or  to  sleep,  but  was  eter-  men,  great  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
nally  on  the  alert,  cheering  the  men  by  his  zeal  Government  coercing  the  States  back  into  the 
and  his  confidence,  aiding  the  authorities  by  ad-  Union  that  had  by  their  Legislatures  fonnallj 
vice,  and  instructing  them  how  to  bring  order  withdrawn,  but  having  that  night  decided  to 
out  of  chaos.  remain  with  the  Union,  from  that  time  for- 

'^It  became  my  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  ward  there  was  no  doubt,  no  hesitancy,  no 
rfdlroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore,  and  wavering,  but  an  earnest,  hearty  support  to  the 
while  so  engaged  an  incident  occurred  in  my  side  which  had  for  its  motto  the  maintenanoe 
office  which  impressed  me  greatly  at  the  time,  of  the  Union,  and  to-day  his  name  is  among 
and  which,  it  has  always  seemed  tome,  should  the  brightest,  best,  and  purest  of  its  military 
atone  to  a  great  extent  for  any  errors  Oen.  heroes.  If  Fitz-John  Porter  was  to  any  extent 
Porter  may  have  committed,  if  any,  at  a  later  instrumental  in  saving  this  great  name  to  our 
period  of  the  war.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  list  of  military  heroes,  I  ask  should  not  thia 
through  him,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  services  country  be  grateful  to  him  ?  I  think  it  shonli 
of  Gen.  G^rge  H.  Thomas  were  secured  to  ^^  As  to  Fitz-John  Porter's  action  at  the  see- 
the side  of  the  Union.  ond  battle  of  Bull  Run,  for  which  he  was  tried, 

**  Gen.  Thomas,   then  Major  Thomas,  was  1  confess  my  inability  to  jadge.    Able  milittfy 

stationed  at  Carlisle  Barracks ;  there  were  at  nien  differ,  both  sides,  in  my  belief,  being 

the  same  time  two  other  mfgors  of  the  army  equally  sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  both 

stationed  at  the  same  place,  I  have  forgotten  sides  being  anxious  to  do  Porter  justice  and 

their  names  (but  that  is  immaterial,  for  the  jnstice  only,  as  they  view  his  acts.    That  there 

records  of  the  War  Department  will  show),  is  a  prejudice  against  Porter  in  the  roinda  of 

when  an  order  was  received  from  the  War  many  good  people  I  know,  and  an  instance 

Department  by  a  messenger  who  came  across  which  came  under  my  notice  within  the  last 

the  country,  directing  Major  Porter  to  send  few  days  will  fully  illustrate  it. 

the  troops  then  at  Carlisle  to  Washington,  with  "  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy  and 

directions  to  have  them  cut  their  way  through,  intelligent  gentleman  residing  in  Harrisburg, 

It  is  the  language  of  this  order  which  makes  ^^  which  he  states  that  he  has  been  reliably 

me  say  that  this  was  at  one  of  the  darkest  informed  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  passed 

periods  of  the  war.    The  capital  of  the  nation  through  Harrisburg,  in  February,  1861,  Fitx- 

was  menaced  by  an  enemy  camping  within  a  John  Porter  was  with  him,  and  when  it  was 

few  miles  of  it,  and  had  but  a  handful  of  men  determined  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  go  tia 

for  its  protection.  Philadelphia  by  night  instead  of  by  day,  direct 

"  Porter,  with  a  quick  perception  of  the  through  Baltimore,  that  Porter  protested  most 

*  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  showing  a  thor-  violently ;  and  then  the  writer  propounded  the 

ough  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  question,  *  Did  not  Porter  know  of  the  mob 

the  duty  to  be  performed,  selected  Thomas  ^hich  was  waiting  to  meet  him  on  his  arriv- 

from  the  three  m^ors,  and  ordered  him  to  re-  a1  ? '    I  replied  to  his  letter  as  follows : 

port  to  him  at  my  office  in  Harrisburg,  that  «  t       .          •  ^    *         i  ^      ^  .^    ..^  . 

hoinff  P/ti>f^i.>a  ii^«^««««*^««      tT:            *'  .    "a  "lam  m  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  iuBtant 

bemg  Forter  8  headquarters.     Thomas  arrived  ^a  note  what  you  wy  fn  reference  to  Fitz-John  Por- 

tnere  promptly  the  same  evenmg.     When  in-  tor's  oppoeition  to  President  Lincoln's  route  to  Wish- 
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ingtop  via  Phiitdftlphia  in  1861.    You  are  mistaken        "The  advisory   board   committed   a  grave 

S  ^^«/^7^^S'>.«''iS!^irfw^^«?tl^^^  ®"^'-  ^  «*ying  *^a*  ^^^  court-martial  were 

Kt  tiiat  tune,  nor  did  ne  reach  there  nntil  after  the  ^,;i4^  ^«  -.^  :«^i-^ 4.z ai,  *  r»«    'j     a  t  • 

PrewdenVa  proclamation  calling  for  75,000  troope  in  8""^  ^^  *°  indiscretion  or  that  President  Lm- 

April,  1861.    The  officers  who  were  detailed  to  ao-  coin  was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion.    Mr.  Porter 

oompany  the  President  were  6en.,Sumner.  then  Col.  was  dismissed  the  service  at  a  time  when  we 

S™**'*  •°^.  ^^^-  ^^^.  J*®P®»  9*en  Capt.  Pope,  wanted  generals,  and  when  there  was  no  other 

What  their  views  were  with  regard  to  Mr.Xinoom's  «ooa/x«  f^t.  <ii.m;oa;n»  Kim  k«*  «  ^^,^^^^1^^  .  u« 

change  of  route  I  do  not  recoll^but  certainly  Fitr-  reason  for  dismissing  him  but  a  conviction ;  he 

John  Porter  was  not  in  Harrisbuig  at  that  time  nor  was  guilty.     We  do  not  want  any  more  gen- 

wu  be  on^  six  weeks  after.  erals  now.    He  has,  by  the  action  of  the  Presi- 

"  I  believe  Fitz-John  Porter  to  have  been  a  <^®°^  ^®®^  relieved  from  the  sentence  and  ren- 

loyal  soldier  of  the  Union,  and  whatever  mis-  dered  eligible  to  office,  bnt  this  bill  proposes 

takes  he  committed  were  of  the  head  and  not  *?  go  farther  than  that,  and  create  a  place  for 

of  the  heart ;  and  therefore  in  justice  to  him  ^i"i,  an  extra  position  not  provided  for  by  the 

I  make  this  statement^*  ^^^  as  it  now  stands.  I  can  not  consent  to  that. 

Mr.  Lapham,  of  New  York,  said:  "Mr.  I  would  as  quick  think  of  going  to  the  city  of 
President,  I  desire  to  detain  the  Senate  for  Springfield,  in  Illinois,  and  tearing  the  granite 
hot  a  very  few  moments  before  the  vote  is  ^*^8®  froni  the  monument  which  has  been  erect- 
taken  on  this  measure.  ®^  ^^  ^^  memory  of  our  martyred  President, 

"The  decision  of  the  court-martial  which  *^d  razing  it  to  the  ground,  as  I  would  consent 
pronounced  Col.  Porter  guilty  was  made  on  ^  ^^  ^^  i^  tearing  his  signature  from  the 
the  10th  of  January,  1868.  On  the  21st  of  judgment  of  the  court-martial,  as  confirmed  by 
that  month  it  received  the  approval  of  Presi-  "^^  *Ji<l  executed  nntil  its  execution  was  ar- 
dent Lincoln.  That  court-martial,  which  is  rested  by  the  interposition  of  the  pardoning 
admitted  to  have  been  a  legally  constituted  power." 

body,  composed  of  able  men,  was  in  session  a       ^^'  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said :   "  I  do  not 

period  of  forty-five  days.    They  sat  here  in  the  propose  to  enter  at  this  late  period  upon  a 

city  of  Washington,  almost  in  sight  of   the  discussion  of  this  case,  but  it  seems  to  me 

icenes  of  the  transactions  which  constituted  proper  that  I  should  state  very  briefly   the 

the  basis  of  the  charges  against  Ool.  Porter,  views  which  will  govern  me  and  have  already 

They  had  all  the  facilities  possible  to  ascer-  governed  me  in  casting  my  own  vote. 
tain  the  exact  condition  of  affairs,  and  they        "  I  ^^^  ^o*  say  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 

had  the  recollection  of  men  fresh  from  the  ™ost  painful  public  responsibilities  I  have  ever 

scene  of  action.    That  judgment  stands  unre-  encountered.    I  am  bound  by  my  duty  as  a 

Tewed,  and  under  the  law  m-tfversible.    So  far  Senator  to  act  upon  a  cjuestion  which  involves 

as  it  has  been  executed,  it  is  beyond  recall  by  t^e  consideration  of  evidence  relating  to  a  sci- 

any  power  on  earth ;  so  far  as  it  is  unexecuted,  ence ;  relating  to  military  transactions  which 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ap-  ^e  very  far  removed  from  my  own  ordinary 

plication  of  Gen.  Porter,  has  granted  him  a  par-  experience  and  from  the  studies  to  which  my 

don,  tiie  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  being  ^i^e  has  been  given. 
the  only  relief  attainable.  "  I  suppose  a  soldier  called  upon  to  deal 

"The  advisory  or  Schofleld  board  was  called  with  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  a  lawyer 

ind  investigated  this  case  in  the  year  1878.  '^  *  complicated  patent  cause,  or  a  Question  in- 

They  sat  at  West  Point,  and  I  desire  to  call  solving  contingent  remainders,  would  not  find 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one  of  their  find-  himself  much  more  puzzled  than  I  have  been 

ings,  which  is  the  key  to  this  whole  question,  ^^  attempting  to  master  some  of  the  details 

in  my  view  of  it.    They  say :  which  relate  to  the  important,  intricate,  rapid 

"The  evidence  of  bad  anunus  hi  Porter's  case  military  operations  of  the  three  or  four  days 

eeues  to  be  material  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  his  which  have  been  under  discussion  in  this  de- 

toldlerly  and  faithful  conduct.    But  it  is  our  duty  to  bate.     But  still  I  am  forced  to  do  my  best,  and 

^t^  the  indiscreet  and  imkind  terms  in  which  i  am  bound  to  do  it  conscientiously,  fearlessly, 

Qm.  Porter  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  „;i.u^„A  ,^«„^   a^  «„„  ««>-«^««i  Jl^^^^^^^^^ll 

hU  auperior  commander  can  not  be  defended,    ind  without  regard  to  any  personal  consequences 

to  that  indiscretion  was  due,  in  very  great  measure,  or  anything  else  but  the  fact  ana  the  law  as 

themitintvpretation  of  both  his  motives  and  his  con-  they  shall  appear  to  my  mind  upon  such  study 

duet  and  his  consequent  condemnation.  as  I  have  been  able  to  give. 

^'Now,  I  am  unwilling  by  my  vote  to  assent        **Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  precise 
to  the  proposition  that  there  was  such  a  grave  attitude  of  this  case?   In  the  year  1868  a  mill- 
indiscretion  committed  on  the  part  of  the  tary  tribunal,  composed  of  able  and  upright 
court-martial  or  on  the  part  of  the  President  soldiers,  condemned  this  ofiicer  for  grave  mili- 
of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Porter  was  tary  offenses,  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered 
disloyal  to  his  commanding  ofllcer  is  found  by  and  sentenced  him  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
this  advisory  board  as  a  fact  which  can  not  be  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
excused,  and  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
whole  of  Porter^s  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  I  regard  that  judgment  as  the  final  judgment  of 
his  superior  commanding  general.    It  all  rests  a  constitutional  court.    It  is  true  that  courts- 
there.    Porter^s  fcdl  was  the  *  first  fruit  of  his  martial,  whether  in  the  army  or  in  the  navy, 
disobedience  *  and  its  le^timate  result.  like  all  other  human  mechanisms,  are  a  very 
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imperfect  method  for  the  administration  of  made  its  report,  and  upon  that  report  the 

justice.    Their  rules  of  evidence  are  not  those  ent  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ar 

which  prevail  in  common-law  tribunals.   Thej  has  pardoned  the  offense, 

have  no  jury.    The  prosecution  selects  the  '*  I  do  not  agree  with  those  Senators 

court.    The  action  is  had  hastily,  and  when  think  it  is  a  condemnation  of,  much  le 

the  act  is  done  there  is  an  end.  insult  to,  the  memory  of  President  Lii 

**  But  I  do  not  either  criticise  that  arrange-  or  to  the  memory  of  President  Garfie 

ment  or  mention  it  as  affording  any  reason  member  of  the  original  court,  or  anybody 

whatever  for  failing  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  grant  this  ofScer  the  relief  which  is  ai 

to  the  conclusions  of  this  court  as  if  they  were  Was  it  ever  heard  before  that  the  Ezecu 

the  conclusions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  in  issuing  a  pardon,  especially  a  pardoi 

United  States,  or  of  a  Circuit  Court  where  a  newly-diwsovered  evidence,  insulted  the  < 

jury  had  been  empaneled.     The  experience  or  jury  who  found  the  original  verdict  or  pi 

and  wisdom  of  civilized  nations  have  been  un-  the  original  sentence?  Is  every  new  trial  gi 

able  to  devise  any  better  system  than  this  for  ed  by  a  court  with  a  different  verdict  an  ii 

tiie  trial  of  military  or  naval  offenses.    The  to  the  original  court,  especially  when  it  is  \ 

soldier  who  goes  into  battle,  who  takes  his  life  newly-discovered  evidence?     Suppose  P 

in  his  hand,  who  exposes  his  health  and  life,  dent  Lincoln  should  have  disapproved  the 

who  abandons  all  the  ordinary  occupations  ot  ing  of  the  original  tribunal,  as  he  did  of  n 

life,  exposes  himself  also,  for  tiie  public  good,  a  court-martial.    I  have  yet  to  learn  that  s 

and  as  a  public  necessity,  to  having  his  rights,  ference  in  judgment,  not  on  the  same  factf 

his  conduct,  his  life  affected  by  tribunals  of  this  on  the  same  facts  taken  with  others,  is  an; 

class.    They  are  the  best,  and  no  soldier  has  a  proach  to  the  person  with  whom  you  so  d 

right  to  complain.  "  The  present  head  of  the  army,  as  I  1 

^^  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  pardoning  power,  said,  under  his  official  executive  responsibi 

as  I  believe,  for  the  sentences  of  such  courts  is  has  thought  fit  to  pardon  this  officer  and  U 

properly  lodged  in  the  President  of  the  United  mit  what  remains  of  the  sentence,  and  tht 

States ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  Congress  has  the  only  action  which  in  the  least  modifi< 

the  undoubted  clear  constitutionid  right,  if  it  trenches  upon,  or  can  modify  or  trench  u 

conceive  any  injustice  has  been  done,  to  permit  the  act  of  the  original  court-martial 

the  restoration  to  the  army  or  navy  of  an  offi-  *^  Now  it  is  asked,  giving  such  weight  m 

cer  whom  a  court-martial  has  caused  to  be  dis-  choose  to  the  action  of  t£e  President,  gi 

missed.    Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  nu-  such  weight  as  we  choose  to  the  newly-addi 

merous  cases  have  arisen  where  officers  cash-  evidence,  giving  such  weight  as  we  chocs 

iered  for  drunkenness  have  been  restored,  by  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  army  at  the  c 

permission  of  an  act  of  Congress,  to  their  for-  of  the  rebellion  and  the  executive  head  of 

mer  rank  in  the  army  or  navy.  Congress  act-  army  for  eight  years  after  the  rebellion  en 

ing,  if  not  with  absolute  unanimity,  by  large  that  we  shfSl  pass  an  act  which  simply  per 

and  emphatic  majorities.  hereafter  the  President  and  the  Senate,  if  i 

^^  Now.  what  are  we  asked  to  do  ?    We  are  see  fit,  to  restore  this  man  to  the  army  8( 

not  askea  now  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  this  as  that  he  may  be  placed  upon  the  retired 

court-martiaL    We  are  not  asked  to  give  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  President.    In  o 

provide  for  a  new  trial,  as  we  were  ask^  two  words,  this  present  bill  does  not  deal  witb 

or  three  years  ago.    In  my  own  judgment  that  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  fltz-J 

can  not  law  folly  be  done,  even  by  the  consent  Porter  in  terms  and  technicality;  itonlyaut 

and  on  the  motion  of  the  accused   himself,  izes  the  President  of  the  United  States  I 

Gen.  Porter  is  out  of  the  army,  and  I  do  not  after,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  i 

think,  even  by  his  consent,  we  could  provide  ate,  to  treat  him  as  a  person  eligible  to 

for  a  retrial  of  this  cause.     If  we  could,  the  office  which  he  formerly  held,  under  the 

tribunal  retrying  it  might  now  sentence  him  to  ticular  circumstances, 

be  shot — a  man  in  time  of  peace,  a  man  not  "  Is  there  sufficient  reason  for  such  act 

belonging  to  army  or  navy,  without  a  trial  by  I  do  not,  of  course  if  I  were  capable,  I  sh 

jury  or  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.    *  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  go  over  the 

**  But  the  last  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  dence  in  detail;  but  this  thing  is  true,  i 

States,  Mr.  Hayes,  being  of  opinion  that  by  the  seems  to  me :  Gen.  Porter  was  oondemne 

access  to  Confederate  testimony  one  half  of  the  that  court-martial  in  ignorance  of  such  i 

case  previously  unknown  might  be  disclosed,  in  regard  to  the  military  situation  of  the 

summoned,  for  his  advice  and  to  his  assistance,  and  29th  of  August,  1862,  as  could  be  lea 

a  board  composed  of  high  and  intelligent  army  from  the  reports  and  testimony  of  men 

officers.  As  has  been  well  said,  that  board  was  were  opposed  to  him  in  those  days, 

not  a  lawful  board  in  the  sense  of  having  power  **  In  tne  judgment  of  these  high  militar 

to  administer  oaths  or  to  render  a  binding  judg-  thoritiee,  including  the  President  of  the  Ui 

ment ;  but  it  was  the  only  course  open  to  the  States  charged  with  his  official  responsib 

President  of  the  United  States  to  have  these  that  newly-disclosed  evidence  makes  a  new 

facts  investigated  by  some  competent  authority,  lam  not  now  speaking  of  the  6.30  ord 

for  his  information  and  for  ours.    That  board  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  but  of  the  char 
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e  to  attack,  a  failure  to  advance  and  go  cretion ;  and  who  oan  believe  that  he  being 

assistance  of  the  troops  in  battle,  and  wrong  in  an  opinion  in  regard  to  a  state  of 

j^  of  having  retreated  daring  the  ac*  facts  in  which,  if  he  was  wrong,  Grant  is 

hether  70a  call  it  a  battle  or  a  series  of  wrong,  in  which  if  he  was  wrong  Ix>ngstreet  is 

,  on  the  28th  of  Augnst ;  and  these  high  wrong,  in  which  if  he  was  wrong  Terry  is  wrong, 

f  anthorities  declare  that  npon  the  study  in  which  if  he  was  wrong  Schofield  is  wrong 

they  have  given  this  has  become  a  new  and  Getty  is  wrong — who  can  believe  that  if 

Qferent  case.    The  case  on  which  this  this  single  specification  stood  alone,  General 

AS  tried  is  not  the  case  which  is  now  Porter  woald  have  been  condemned  with  this 

«d  to  those  who  in  any  responsible  sit-  severity  of  sentence  ? 

have  to  try  it.  *^  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  wiping  ont  the 
.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  on  a  full  ex-  sentence  of  Fitz-John  Porter.  That  man  has 
ion  of  this  evidence,  that  the  evidence  tasted  for  twenty  years  the  bitterness  of  that 
as  to  afford  a  fair  support  to  that  opin-  jndgment.  No  cap  of  death  was  ever  presented 
recognize  the  great  military  authorities  to  human  lips  which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be 
9  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  think  if  I  were  so  bitter  as  that  which  has  been  the  daily  and 
t  mere  authority  on  which  my  judgment  the  nightly  draught  for  twenty  years  of  this 
be  guided  that  I  should  select  two  men  officer,  who,  at  least,  once  and  some  time  de- 
United  States  on  whom  I  would  place  served  well  of  the  republic, 
reliance  than  two  members  of  the  pres-  *^  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  say  that  the 
nmittee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  Senator  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pardoning 
linois  (Mr.  Logan)  and  the  Senator  from  this  man,  meant  to  affront  or  did  affront  the 
iticat  (Mr.  Hawley).  The  Senator  from  great  and  mighty  shades  of  Lincoln  and  of  Gar- 
is  himself  an  illustrious  soldier.  He  is  field?  He  thought  that  in  the  doubt  upon  this 
'  accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence  as  a  question  it  was  time  at  least  that  justice  should 
The  training  of  his  life,  both  civil  and  stop  and  that  mercy  should  have  her  place, 
r,  has  fitted  him  to  deal  with  such  ques-  Over  that  name  honored  for  generations  in  the 
And  I  do  not  think  that  any  authority  military  and  naval  history  of  this  country — ^you 
other  side  as  mere  authority  is  entitled  can  hardly  look  upon  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
ter  weight  than  his.  I  should  also  place  our  flag  that  you  do  not  think  of  the  name  of 
eat  reliance  in  such  a  case  upon  the  Porter — ^for  twenty  years  has  rested  the  burden 
I  of  my  distinguished  and  illustrious  of  this  shame,  worse  than  death,  worse  than 
from  Connecticut,  who  concurs  with  torture,  and  no  act  of  Congress,  no  act  of  God 
lator  from  Illinois  in  this  case.    But  it  can  wipe  that  away. 

em  to  me,  looking  at  the  case  as  well  as  ^*  Not  Fate  herself  can  o*er  the  past  have  power, 

>le  to  do,  that  the  newly-discovered  evi-  But  what  has  been  has  been, 

whether  the  conclusion  as  to  Porter's  "  And  he  has  had,  in  shame  and  agony — he 

r  innocence  might  be  the  same,  does  has  had  his  hour. 

>at  a  case  so  different  in  the  circum-  **  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 

that  it  warrants  us  in  passing  a  law  bitter  passion,  I  do  not  know  what  prejudice, 

»hall  permit  the  President  if  he  see  fit,  I  do  not  know  what  honest  love  of  country,  I 

I  Senate  if  hereafter  it  shall  see  fit,  to  do  not  know  what  feeling  of  a  patriotic  and 

his  man  for  the  little  remnant  of  his  generous  soldiery  may  be  encountered  by  the 

be  restored  to  his  old  profession.  vote  I  am  about  to  cast.    I  know  this,  that  I 

m  you  come  to  the  specification  in  re-  would  rather  incur  almost  anything  myself 

the  disobedience  of  orders  on  August  than  to  incur  the  disapprobation  of  some  men 

ihe  6.80  order.    Who  can  believe  that  if  whom  I  shall  seriously  grieve  by  the  condu- 

er  facts  in  the  case  had  been  out  of  the  sion  to  which  I  have  come.    It  is  not  an  easy 

e  court  or  President  Lincoln  ever  would  thing  for  a  Republican,   a  partisan,   a  man 

ntenced  this  man  to  the  severe  punish-  whose  life  has  been  given  to  the  advocacy  and 

}  which  he  was  sentenced  on  that  find-  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of  this  party,  to 

•ne?    Whether  it  be  true  or  not  true  incur  the  disapprobation  and  the  condemna- 

d  military  law  required  an  attempt  to  tion  of  his  political  friends  who  sit  about  him 

over  that  road  that  night,  encumbered  on  a  great  question  of  state ;  but  I  thank  God 

agons  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was,  the  that  after  hesitation  and  doing  my  best  to  dis- 

being  in  dispute,  or  not ;  or  whether  cover  what  my  duty  requires  he  has  given  me 

Boer,  being  an  officer  with  a  separate  the  grace  to  perform  it. 

Qd,  receiving  his  order  from  a  superior  "  I  do  not  believe,  studying  this  testimony, 

it  of  the  precise  condition  of  things  that  the  burden  of  this  condemnation  ought  to 

he  had  to  meet — whether  the  military  rest  longer  upon  the  head  of  this  man  unless 

I  custom  permitted  him  under  such  cir-  on  such  re-examination  of  the  facts  as  it  will 

aces  a  discretion  or  not,  this  thing  is,  it  be  the  duty  of  President  Arthur  hereafter  to 

0  me,  well  established,  that  a  very  large  give,  and  on  such  re-examination  of  the  facts 

'  of  able,  honest,  experienced  military  as  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  hereafter 

ire  in  the  habit  of  exercising  and  in  the  to  give,  one  or  the  other  (for  it  will  require 

r  permitting  the  exercise  of  such  dis-  the  concurrence  of  both  to  restore  him)  should 
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be  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  be  re-  among  them  one  for  pensioning  veterans  < 

stored.  Mexican  and  Indian  wars  np  to  1856.    I 

*^  So  thinking,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  onssing  this  question,  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Mass 

if  Abraham  Lincohi  sat  in  this  seat  to-daj  and  setts,  said : 

could  read  the  testimony  which  has  come  from  ^'  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  insist  o 

the  reports  of  Longstreet  and  of  Lee,  chang-  barrassing  this  question  with  that  whi( 

ing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  materially  the  mill-  lates  to  a  wholly  different  war.    I  am  in 

tary  situation  of  that  day,  the  vote  of  Abra-  of  pensioning  every  surviving  veteran  < 

ham  Lincoln,  with  his  kind  heart,  with  his  Mexican  War  on  precisely  the  same  ten 

sound  sense,  and  his  fearless  independence  in  on  better  terms,  than  were  allowed  to  vel 

doing  right,  would  be  cast  as  I  mean  to  cast  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  same  distance  ol 

my  own.^*  from  the  close  of  that  war,  or  on  the 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  terms,  or  better  terms,  than  were  alloix 

Yeas— Barrow,  Beck,  Brown,  Butler.  Call,  Cam-  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  at  the  sam 

den,  Cameron  of  Pennflprlvania,  CockrelL  Coke,  Da-  tance  of  time  from  the  close  of  that  war, 

vis  of  West  Virginia,  Farley,  Garland,  George,  Gor-  the  same  terms  tha^t  are  allowed  to  veten 

7F{^i^T&yyo^^&n:pZK  *»"  ^t  '"•'  •  >*  ^  r."?^  ^  '*"*»' »'  p' 

Bansom,  Saulsbury,  SeweU,  Slater,  Vanoe,  Vest, Voor-  'ipon  the  pension-roU  of  this  country  sun 

he^,  Walker-^8.                _.  .    _              veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  whose  disal 

coi 
Edmunds, 

SI 

Bollins,  Sawver,  Windom— 27.  but  the  Senate  know  very  well  what  I  re 

ABSEirr-Amson, Bayard, Fair, Ferry, Groyer.Ha^  when  I  make  this  observation:  and,  if 

ro^'^-eS;  teha^S.^IIulSeirfcrk^T^  «?•»*»  necessary  it  is  .  subject  which  I 

Wyck,  Williams— 16.  discuss  with  great  plamness. 

The  preamble  was  then  adopted  by  a  sepa-  .  "™f  ^T^^^^.^J^^t^''^  ?^''''^^^' 

rate  vote     It  was  as  follows  •    ^         ^        ^  sion-roll  persons  who  contemptuously  i 

rate  vote,    it  was  as  tollows .                   ^  ^  the  amnesty  of  the  Government    It  won] 

numbered  78,  headquarters  of  the  Army,  April  12,  '^^^i  strong,  in  active  and  robust  middh 

1878,  to  examme  into  and  report  upon  the  oase  of  Fitz-  when  that  never  has  been  done  by  this 
John  Porter,  late  a  m^jor-general  of  the  United  States  emment  in  regard  to  the  veterans  of  tn^ 
Tolunteere  and  a  brevet  bngadieivgeneral  and  colonel  er  war.  The  veteran  of  the  Revolutioi 
of  the  Army,  havmff,  by  their  report  of  March  19,     ^ui:^^;i  ^.^^^^r i     r«* 

1879,  stated  tiat,  in  their  opinion,  'Justice  requires  at  obUged  to  prove,  for  nearly  forty  years 
his  [the  President's]  hands  such  action  as  may  be  ne-  that  war  closed,  his  need,  and  to  acoon 
cessary  to  annul  and  set  aside  the  findinjgs  and  sen-  his  proof  with  a  schedule  of  his  real  and 
tenoe  of  the  court-martial  in  the  case  of^M^j.-Gen.  gonal  property.     I  should  not  for  one  b 

tion  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  dismissal  from  the  any  livmg  survivng  veteran.     The  veter 

service  *' ;  and  the  War  of  1812  was  not  put  upon  the  pei 

Where<Uy  The  President,  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  roll  without  regard  to  his  need  until  the  y- 

1882  remitted  so  much  of  the  sentence  of  said  court-  est  surviving  veteran  of  that  war  had  rei 

martuil  remaining  unexecuted  as  "  forever  disquali-  ^.  ^  ^„^  ^fil^^^^„  «;«k*  «^«^  ^^a  ^^„4.  ^r 

fied  the  said  FitoTJohn  Porter  ftx)m  holding  imy^ffloe  \^%  ««®  <>[  seventy-eight  years  and  most  of 

of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United  had  reached  the  age  of  over  eighty-four ; 

States*':  Therefore,  that  justice  may  be  done  the  said  so  that  age  itself  was  a  disability.     Th 

Fit«-John  Porter,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  reoom-  pendent  father,  the  dependent  mother,  o 

mendation  of  said  board.  g^^j^ier  of  our  late  war  for  the  Union  is  ol 

The  consideration  of  the  measure  was  ob-  to  prove  that  dependence  and  need  in  ore 

jected  to  in  the  House,  Jan.  17th,  and  so  it  obtain  a  pension ;  and  the  veteran  hii 

failed.  though  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  doe 

IncreMe  of  PwslMa. — The  House  bill  increas-  receive  a  pension  except  in  case  of  a  disal 

ing  the  rate  of  pensions  of  soldiers  that  have  Why  shoiud  the  survivors  of  the  Mexican 

lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  service  was  taken  and  of  the  Indian  wars  be  singled  out 

up  in  the  Senate  Feb.  26th.    It  was  as  fol-  every  other  class  of  soldiers,  and  have  a  \h 

lows :  extended  to  them  which  we  have  not  exU 

Be  U  enacted,  eU.y  That  from  and  after  the  passage  to  anybody  else  ? 

of  this  act  all  persons  on  the  pension-roll,  and  all  ^*  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thi 

persons  hereafter  granted  a  pension,  who,  while  in  Senate,  as  I  believe,  has  been  ready,  thii 

Ihe  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  Stotes,  and  ^  ^j^    chamber  has  been  ready  (of  course 

m  the  line  of  duty,  shall  have  lost  one  arm.  one  hand,  ,  VT    ^*'*"'"*^*  «»  »^u  * ^ouj  v^x  ^»^*"  «^ 

one  leg,  or  one  foot,  or  shall  have  suffered  disability  BOldiers  are  upon  the  pension-rolls  und€ 

equal  thereto,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $40  per  general  pension  law),  to  extend  to  the  vel 

vionth.  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  wars  a  liberal 

It  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  vari-  cy,  which  will  enable  all  those  who  are  in 

ous  amendments  were  proposed  and  defeated,  and  who  are  under  no  existing  disability 
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the  peneioD  of  the  (rovenmient  if  they  is  Id  need  that  amount  which  is  necessary  for 

it."  his  comfortable  support.    That  is  the  reason 

Call,  of  Florida,  said :  '*  Mr.  President,  why  this  amendment  should  pass,  pensioning 

lOt  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  with  any  the  survivors,  now  but  few  in  number,  of  the 

sioD  on  this  question.    For  four  years  I  Mexican  War  and  of  the  Indian  wars.     The 

)een  endeavoring  to  get  some  little  tardy  legislature,  I  believe,  of  every  State  at  differ- 

)  done  to  the  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  ent  times  has  passed  resolutions  recommend-* 

those  of  the  war  with  Mexico.    Bill  after  ing  it. 

esolation  after  resolution,  has  been  re-  *^  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  see 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  but  no  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  twen- 
;  has  ever  been  obtained,  either  favorable  ty  years  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  neces- 
lavorable.  sity  for  putting  upon  the  amendment  some 
apprehend  that  nobody  can  deny,  upon  condition  which  shall  attach  to  persons  who 
inciples  upon  which  this  bill  is  proposed  have  not  applied  for  and  received  an  amnesty, 
voted  for,  that  the  survivors  of  the  Mexi-  let  the  amendment  be  proposed,  and  if  it  is 
^ar  and  the  survivors  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  that 
onquered  the  territory  from  the  savages  it  shall  be  passed,  let  it  be  done.  There  is  no 
cquired  it  from  foreign  countries,  ought  reason  why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
pensioned,  especially  those  who  are  in  passed.  If  he  wishes  to  apply  to  it  terms  which 
ition,  those  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  shall  limit  it  to  the  indigent  soldiers,  to  those 
rjj  because  they  are  left  to  strive  in  ab-  who  are  in  absolute  destitution,  let  such  an 
penury  and  want,  as  time  after  time,  amendment  be  proposed." 
iner  year,  bill  after  bill,  resolution  of  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said :  ^^  It  is  true 
ture  after  legislature  are  brought  to  that  the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  have 
ees  appealing  for  this  small  meed  of  jus-  been  a  long  time  lingering  here,  petitioning 
>  men  who  have  served  their  country  gal-  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  some 
and  well,  and  who  are  in  absolute  need  recognition  of  their  services.  They  perish  one 
estitution.  I  therefore  think  that  there  by  one.  A  great  many  of  them  are  living 
•  no  question  that  as  a  matter  of  doing  jus-  now  in  the  last  remnants  of  their  lives  in  ab- 
»  soldiers  of  another  war  this  is  a  proper  ject  poverty.  I  know  some  of  them  myself 
Iment  to  be  attached  to  this  bill.  who  are  in  extreme  necessity.  The  Congress 
lere  never  has  been  an  occasion  when  I  of  the  United  States  refuses  to  allow  them  an 
lot  aided  in  granting  reasonable  pensions  opportunity  even  to  prove  that  they  are  in  a 
^h  the  system  of  special  bills,  which  is  necessitous  condition,  and,  while  doing  that, 
>propriate  and  proper  system  of  relief,  Congress  is  adding  by  this  bill  more  than  twice 
)e  a  man  may  have  lost  one  leg  or  one  the  amount  of  money  which  the  Senator  from 
»r  some  other  member  of  the  body  and  Florida  proposes  to  pay  them  by  way  of  addi- 
e  a  capable  and  an  efficient  man,  able  to  tion  to  men  who  are  already  receiving  pen- 
2are  of  himself  and  to  acquire  a  living,  sions  and  have  been  enjoying  the  bounty  of 
ledy  has  always  been  afforded,  and  it  is  this  Government  for  years  together. 
oper  way  to  afford  relief  by  special  bill  **  This  is  a  crying,  shocking  iiyustice.  It 
ngress  for  a  special  case.  I  have  never  is  an  outrage  upon  the  respectability  of  the 
d  and  I  have  voted  time  and  again  upon  American  character.  It  is  an  act  of  base  in- 
1  bills  for  the  relief  of  pensioners  whose  gratitude,  and  it  is  done  by  men  who  received 
were  special,  and  who  required  a  larger  and  have  in  their  possession  a  domain  brought 
at  than  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  as  a  dower  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
al  biU.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  greater  than  Cnsar  ever  brought  to  Rome, 
r  system.  No  man  who  has  been  a  sol-  **  No  set  of  men  have  ever  suffered  in  the 
nd  who  has  done  his  duty  gallantly  and  cause  of  their  country  so  heroicdly,  8opa- 
md  is  in  a  state  of  suffering,  should  be  al-  triotically  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War, 
[  to  want  for  the  adequate  means  of  sub-  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the  only  class  of 
oe  and  comfbrtable  support.  The  system  men  who  have  been  called  to  invade  a  foreign 
cial  bills  is  the  only  mode  in  which  his  country.  All  the  other  men  who  have  fought 
lular  case  can  be  reached ;  it  can  not  be  and  bled  and  suffered  on  this  continent  have 
by  a  genera]  bill.  done  so  in  defense  of  their  own  homes  and 
A  I  said,  it  does  not  follow  because  a  firesides;  they  have  done  so  in  respect  to  a 
las  lost  one  arm  or  one  leg  that  he  is  not  principle  which  animates  every  honorable  man 
«  capable  and  efficient  man  than  those  m  the  world.  A  man  who  will  not  fight  for 
i  wounded.  He  may  have  lost  none,  and  his  own  homestead  and  for  his  own  family 
)  the  victim  of  the  most  severe  and  ex-  and  his  own  fireside  is  not  worthy  of  the  re- 
suffering  and  incapacity.  spect  of  mankind ;  he  is  not  worthy  of  their 
1  my  opinion  the  bill  does  not  meet  the  confidence  or  of  their  bounty.  When  he  has 
lities  of  the  soldiers.  I  for  one  have  al-  done  so  I  am  willing  that  the  country  shall  be 
voted  and  I  am  always  willing  to  vote  to  liberal  and  generous  toward  him.  When  you 
U  extent  of  the  capacity  of  this  country  carry  your  flag  into  a  foreign  country,  and  it 
',  and  to  pay  liberally,  every  soldier  who  is  followed  by  the  brave  men  who  volunteer 
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in  the  servioe  of  your  country,  and  they  come  people  of  the  United  States  in  actual  dolkn 

back  bearing  it  in    victory  and  triumph   to  and  cents  are  greater  than  any  conquest  that 

their  own  Government,  laying  at  the  feet  of  can  be  named  which  has  been  achieved  in  a 

power  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  single  war  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people ;  and 

a  domain  the  richness  of  which  is  incalculable,  we,  the  inheritors  of  this  vast  wealth,  with 

beyond  all  calculation,  then  for  us  to  turn  to  overflowing  coffers,  with  )bl  Treasury  that  we 

those  old  men  when  they  are  perishing  one  by  are  trying  to  deplete  by  every  measure  that 

one,  and  tell  them  that  we  will  not  grant  them  we  know,  now  refuse  the  bread  of  life  to  the 

$8  a  month  with  which  to  buy  their  bread,  will  poor  men  who  bore  this  banner  in  their  youth 

only  prove  the  ingratitude  and  the  baseness  of  to  victory  in  a  foreign  land,  and  have  returned 

this  generation.  only  to  experience  the  truth  that  this  country 

^^  When  that  subject  is  presented  a  Senator  is  ungrateful  to  them, 
rises  on  this  floor  and  makes  a  threat  that  he        *^  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  expect  to  say  on 

will  make  some  very  plain  remarks  about  the  this  occasion  about  this  bilL     I  expect  the 

political  opinions  of  some  of  the  men  who  proposition  again  to  be  trampled  under  foot, 

fought  when  that  Senator  was  a  boy,  perhaps  again  to  be  voted  down,  and  it  will  be  two 

a  youth  at  college  somewhere.    For  the  pur-  years,  yes,  it  will  be  five  times  two  years,  be- 

pose  of  preventing  the  Government  of  the  fore  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  get 

United  States  from  giving  those  men  an  op-  its  consent  to  give  those  men  $8  a  month ;  vad 

portunity  to  keep  ont  of  the  poor-honse  the  while  we  are  refusing  that  we  will  run  back 

Senator  says  that  he  will  have  some  plain  re-  upon  the  pension-list  and  we  will  vote  a  som 

marks  to  make  about  something  that  they  of  money  that  amoants  to  $100,000,000  a  year 

have  done  since  that  time.     Let  him  make  to  men  who  have  got  no  higher  claim  to  the 

his  remarks;  let  him  wage  his  war  against  gratitude  of  this  country  than  that  they  fonght 

those  men.  for  their  own  homesteads,  their  own  families, 

^*  We  have  no  right  to  deny  to  those  men  and  their  own  firesides/' 
this  contribution  to  their  necessities  in  their  Mr.  Yoorhees,  of  Indiana,  said  :  ^^  Mr.  Pres- 
old age  and  in  their  infirmity;  it  makes  no  dent,  there  is  one  part  of  the  amendment  of 
difference  what  their  opinions  may  be,  it  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  1  accept, 
makes  no  difference  what  they  have  done  and  that  is  that  the  benenciaries  of  this  pro- 
against  this  country.  If  one  of  them  had  been  vision  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  I  care 
consigned  to  the  penitentiary  and  had  served  nothing  for  that,  but  I  would  ask  no  man  to 
out  his  term  he  would  have  a  right  to  claim  proclaim  his  indigence.  I  would  ask  no  man 
the  bounty  of  this  Government  for  services  to  certify  to  his  destitution  and  poverty.  That 
which  he  rendered  before  the  stigma  of  con-  is  mean  charity. 

viotion  fell  upon  him.     If  one  of  them  was        *^  Men  who  have  rendered  distinguished  ser- 

engaged  in  the  rebellion  and  has  since  been  vices  that  the  whole  world  recognizes  should 

pardoned  by  the  general  amnesty  of  the  Gov-  not  be  brought  to  the  block,  as  it  were,  to  cer- 

emment  of  .the  United  States,  he  is  restored  to  tify  that  they  are  poor  and  want  their  pauper's 

all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  freely  and  as  soup-bowl  filled  by  Government  charity, 
fully  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  '*  Whether  we  have  gone  as  far  from  the 

^^  This  complaint  against  one  or  two  indi-  scenes  of  the  Mexican  War  as  we  did  from 

viduals  in  the   United   States  is    constantly  those  of  the  Revolutionary  War  or  the  War  of 

paraded  here  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  1812  before  we  granted  pensions  is  not  the 

opportunity  to  deny  justice  to  thousands  and  question.    The  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War 

tens  of  thousands,  I  am  afraid  there  are,  of  the  achieved  such  success  in  a  material  sense  as 

survivors  of  the  Mexican  War.  should  disarm  the  economy  or  the  avarice,  or 

"  There  are  about  8,000  of  them.   While  we  whatever  else  you  may  call  it,  of  members  of 

are  bestowing  money  under  a  bill  which  Sena-  Congress.    If  a  statue  of  gold  were  erected  at 

tors  variously  estimate  at  from  five  million  to  full  life-size  to  every  surviving  Mexican  soldier 

fifty  miUion  dollars  to  men  'who  have  done  it  would  not  be  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of 

nothing  except  to  serve  their  country  around  what  they  have  ^ven  this  Government.    Let 

their  own  firesides  and  protect  and  defend  me  repeat  it:   If  a  statue  of  gold,  life-size, 

them  against  a  domestic  foe,  while  those  men  were  erected  by  our  Government  to  every 

professed  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  were  act-  surviving  soldier  who  fought  the  battles  in 

ing  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  highest  instincts  Mexico,  it  would  not  cost  one-quarter  of  1 

and  impulses  of  every  honorable  spirit  in  the  per  cent,  of  that  which  they  acquired  for  this 

world,  while  we  are  rewarding  them  and  do-  Government.    I  state  that  simply  materially 

ing  it  properly  for  the  service  they  rendered,  considered,  considered  in  point  of  dollars  and 

we  are  refusing  to  reward  the  men  who  car-  cents ;  but  when  you  estimate  the  glory  which 

ried  our  flag  into  a  foreign  country,  and  who  they  gave  this  country  throughout  the  worid, 

came  back  to  us  loaded  with  an  empire  of  the  renown  which  they  achieved,  it  can  not 

wealth  the  like  of  which  no  country  ever  ac-  be  estimated  even  in  statues  of  gold, 
quired  before  with  so  little  expenditure  of        "I  was  deeply  impressed  with   the  letter 

blood  or  of  treasure.  read  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jack- 

**  Sir,  the  results  of  the  Mexican  War  to  the  son),  stating  that  while  we  are  asking  addition- 
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al  Tanlts  and  chambers  to  relieve  those  that  '*  I  find  every  time  that  the  qoestion  of  pay* 

tn  DOW  plethoric  with  the  precioas  metals  ao-  ing  these  old  veterans  who  exist  in  a  few  num- 

^nired  by  the  valor  of  those  men,  the  remnant  bers  in  each  ooantj  in  the  United  States  ex- 

of  whom  we  are  speaking  for,  it  is  objected  cept  New  England,  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  various 

to,  and  there  is  a  parsimonious  and  higgling  counties,  poor,  humble,  waiting — whenever  a 

spirit  in  regard  to  aUowiug  them  anything.  question  arises  here  to  ao  something  for  them, 

**Ionce  before  on  this  floor  took  occasion  howeversmall,  it  is  encountered  by  that  section, 
to  speak  of  this  question  as  it  really  exists,  and  of  the  country  which  had  neither  sympathy, 
that  is  as  a  sectional  question.  New  England  action,  nor  men  in  that  movement, 
had  but  little  share  in  the  Mexican  War.  We  **  I  do  not  know  that  the  amendment  of  the 
might  as  well  tell  the  truth  while  we  are  go-  Senator  from  Florida  is  to  obtain  to-night.  I 
ing  along.  State  after  State  in  New  England  expect  not.  It  will  be  obstructed  in  some  way. 
had  no  concern  in  it.  The  State  of  the  Sena-  I  did  not  intend  to  advocate  a  single  amend- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  had  but  little  share  in  ment  to  the  original  bill  1410,  that  came 
it  except  by  purchased  troops.  Other  States  here  from  the  House,  nor  did  I.  I  opposed 
in  New  England  had  not  one  single  soldier  every  one  of  them.  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
there,  ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 

^  I  intend  to  advertise  the  country  again  of  which  I  thought  very  well  of.  I  opposed  the 
the  fact  that  New  England  was  opposed  to  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  OonnecticutL 
that  war  and  had  no  troops  there.  I  will  which  is  not  entirely  objectionable,  but  I 
qualify  that  expression  to  this  extent :  when  I  wanted  this  bill  that  came  from  the  House, 
Bij  that  New  England  had  no  troops  there  I  pure  and  simple,  to  help  one-legged  and  one- 
do  not  mean  literally  that  there  was  nobody  armed  men,  to  pass,  and  so  I  voted  against 
tha«  from  New  England,  but  I  do  mean  that  amendments  that  were  in  themselves  merito- 
New  England  gave  no  support  to  the  Mexican  rious. 

War.  I  mean  further  that  I  can  take  a  map  **  But  now.  inasmuch  as  the  amendment  of 
and  outline  the  boundaries  of  this  Government  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  been  adopt- 
as  it  would  have  been  if  New  England  had  had  *  ed,  I  shdl  vote  for  one  more ;  I  shall  vote  for 
her  policy.  She  fought  Jefferson.  Jefferson  this  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
parchased  Louisiana,  with  her  outlying,  vast,  Florida.  I  would  not  vote  for  it,  much  as  I 
sod  vague  boundaries,  and  New  England  approve  of  it,  if  the  bill  had  not  sJready  been 
wanted  to  impeach  him.  James  K.  Polk,  amended;  I  would  keep  it  pure  and  clean; 
mother  Democratic  President,  fought  the  war  but  whenever  the  question  of  paying  the  sur- 
with  Mexico,  and  New  England  fought  him.  vivors  of  the  Mexican  War  comes  before  the 

^^The  results  of   Jefferson^s   purchase  are  Senate  I  shall  adhere  to  what  I  have  heretofore 

known  and  the  results  of  the  Mexican  War  are  said,  that  I  shall  meet  this  question,  always 

known.  raised  on  the  part  of  New  England  in  the  in- 

*'  If  the  policy  of  New  England  had  pre-  terest  of  economy,  but  I  think  in  the  interest 

Tailed,  if  the  old  Federal  idea  had  obtained,  of  an  ancient  policy  on  t^eir  part,  as  I  have 

this  day  and  this  hour  I  would  hold  up  on  the  met  it  here  to-night." 

floor  of  the  Senate  the  map  of  the  United  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  *^  I  do  not 
States  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  know  any  reason  why  a  professional  man  who 
rirer.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  well  is  destitute  uid  who  served  his  country  should 
knows  that  fact.  I  challenge  him  to  show  a  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  his  country^s 
single  instance  where  New  England  has  ever  gratitude,  while  the  man  who  is  not  a  profes- 
advocated  the  advancement  of  the  standard  sional  man  should  receive  it.  That  is  not  t^e 
of  this  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  way  to  tempt  professional  people  and  mercan- 
When  I  say  that  I  say  it  with  regard,  so  far  as  tile  people,  and  all  the  other  body  of  people  ex- 
he  is  personally  concerned,  because  I  call  to  cept  day-laborers,  to  uphold  the  flag  of  their 
mind  while  saying  it  a  most  liberal,  broad,  and  country.  The  amendment  itself,  therefore,  if  it 
padonal  letter  of  his  last  summer  on  the  sub-  means  what  my  friend  thinks  it  does,  proceeds 
ject  of  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  upon  a  false  theory,  in  my  view.  But  no  matter 
nrer.  I  do  not  include  him  in  any  criticism  of  for  that,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  time  about 
the  policy  of  the  past,  but  I  speak  of  the  past  that. 

Mit  is.    If  this  hour  the  policy  of  the  old  Fed-  *^The  difference  between  the  case  we  have 

eral  party  was  stamped  upon  the  map  of  the  in  hand,  the  men  whose  legs  and  arms  are  gone. 

United  States,  it  would  be  found  as  it  is  hung  and  the  case  theSenator  from  Mississippi  states, 

op  in  the  office  of  the  Oommissioner  of  the  is  this :  In  this  case  we  know  that  these  people 

Und-Office,  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  are  in  their  present  condition  in  consequence  of 

I  have  looked  upon  it,  and  I  proclaim  here  their  service;  the  indigent  survivors  of  the  Mex- 

tbat  every  step  beyond,  every  step  on  the  sun-  ican  War  who  do  not  already  have  pensions  for 

set  side  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  is  due  to  the  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  are  indi- 

ipirit,  policy,  action,  and  legislation  of  the  gent,  are  sick,  or  in  trouble,  not  because  they 

I>emocratic  party,  and  in  direct  hostility  and  were  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  but  because 

triumph  over  the  policy  of  New  England  and  like  the  rest  of  mankind  tJiey  are  subject  to  the 

the  Federal  party  of  that  section.  infirmities  of  human  nature  and  to  the  clumges 
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md  thanetm  of  ibis  mortal  life.    I  do  not  mesa  maniMd  labor,  but  not  so  mocfa  as  to  require  Rfoltt 

to  Mj  tbat  that  ia  Dot  a  reaaoo  whj  oor  grad-  pcnooal  aid  aad  attendance  shall  reoeive  a  p^not 

tade  fboald  be  appBed  to  them,  bat  I  aay  it  ^!JI?PSi2Sftli?2J^  5**^  '^'f^^^^^ 

•.^.L^.  *  ^^.  ^-.li^n^^.^  ♦!.-♦  -r  J  ^«^k»  ♦^    u  ™  ""*  •**  ■ball  be  cooBtmed  to  repeal  aecdon  4«99of 

mariu  a  dear  distinction  that  we  ought  to  ob-  the  Beviaed  Statatea  ofthe  United  ^^  or  to  dunst 

acrre  -nnleaa  we  mean  to  destroy  this  bill  for  the  rate  of  $18  per  month  therein  mentioned  to  be 

the  benefit  of  thoee  whose  legs  and  arms  are  proponionatelj  divided  for  anjr  degree  of  diMfaOitj 

gone,  which  I  cannot  impnte  to  the  Senator  <***bliahed  for  which  section  4695  makes  no  proviaon. 

from  Misdsnppi,  a  distinction  that  we  ought       The  biU  waa  then  paased  by  the  following 

to  obaerve,  and  not  embarrass  one  thing  that  vote  - 

we  aU  ^ee  about,  I  hope,  by  another  that  is       Yais-Aldrich,  ADison^Blair,  CocfaeD,  Conger, 

not  so  clear.  Bavia  of  Dlinoia,  Dawea,  Hale,  Hairiflon.  Hill,  Hnr, 

^^  Now,  when  yoa  come  to  the  question  of  Infills,  Ti«)ham,  Losan,  Mdiill,  McMulan,  MUlcr 

pensioning  people  who  have  senred  their  conn-  of  r«ew To^  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Piatt,  PlumbTxtoItiBi, 

try  in  war  because  they  are  now  in  need,  what  ^iK^iiSr^w^fe'^' ^  rT  p*T"?\i   a 

d^^ncedoye^m^ef   Whysh^^  6^;^^^S;^ji^^^o^ 

soldier  ofthe  Union  of  1861  to  1865  who  is  now  WillSuis— 14.  /»       6-**i    "k"i  i 

indigent,  and  in  trouble  and  distress,  be  just        Abseht — ^Anthony,  Brown,  Batler,  Camden,  C«m- 

as  much  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  eronofJeBns^lviim^CameTim  of  Wiaoonain, pavk 

«  tbe  «>Idier  of  the  Mexico  W«  who  «  now  ifrjl^t^^^^'^^^J^^J^^', 

indigent  and  m  trouble  and  distress,  I  should  Jackson,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida,  Joims  ot  Ne- 

like  to  know  ?     I  am  unable  to  see  that  time  vada,  Kellogg,  Lamar,  MePherson,  Mahone,  Milkr 

ha^  any  thing  to  do  with  that  question.   I  should  of  California  Pendleton,  Bansom.  Saulsbuir,  Stun- 

be  glad  to  have  somebody  explain  how  it  can  ^*^  ^^*^»  ^*^'^»  ^^^  ^"^  ^y^'  Windom-M. 
have.  March  2d,  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 

*^  We  did  pension  all  the  survivors  of  the  amendmentl  and  March  Sd  Uie  President  ap- 

Revolutionary  War  fifty  or  sixty  years  after-  proved  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law. 
ward,  because  they,  like  a  great  many  other       BOb  Vumii — Apart  from  the  measures  sl- 

things  that  happened  at  that  time,  as  long  peri-  ready  considered,  the  regular  appropristion 

ods  of  years  went  on,  became  mere  monuments  bills,  and  bills  of  a  private  character,  the  f(d- 

of  national  glory,  a  few  people  scattered  here  lowing  measures  were  passed  at  the  second 

and  there  that  the  country  was  able  and  glad  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  and  re- 

to  decorate  them  with  this  honor,  as  well  as  to  ceived  the  approval  of  the  President : 
provide  for  them  in  tbeir  old  age.   I  repeat  that       To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 

in  my  opinion  there  is  no  distinction  in  prin-  memory  of  Mig.-6en.  the  Baion  de  Kalb. 
ciple  between  providing  for  the  indigent  sol-        To  permit  grain  brought  by  Canadian  fiamers  to  be 

diers  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  if  I  may  call  it  5^^^  atnuSk  in  the  United  States  adjacent  to  Cana- 

so-otherscallit  the  war  between  the  States,  fc^^Sfr^J^IS^pSffi^^ 
the  civil  war,  and  so  on — there  is  no  distmc-       To  extend  the  time  for  filing  claims  for  hoises  and 

tion  in  principle  that  can  be  made  between  the  equipments  lost  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 

Mexican  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  of  1861-66  servioe  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 

ifyoaputitonthe«ronndofnec«»ity     Bat  I  b/^^^^^f^^^^^io^o^f^i^oLTtiiigSSSl 
say  in  either  case  that  the  question  that  is  be-  i£g  ^^  Modoc  War  in  the  years  1872  and  187». 
fore  the  Senate  on  this  Uonse  bill  as  amended       In  relation  to  certain  fees  allowed  registers  and  re- 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  the  one  pro-  ceivers. 

posed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  if       Jo  amend  section  8862  of  Kevised  Statutes. 
T  AiA  ^^4.  w..^...  1 :-  .v«4.^^4.:^  :»«r«nia^  1   <ii«».«i.i        Prescnbmg  regulations  for  the  Soldiers'  Home,lo- 

I  did  not  know  Ills  patnotic  impulses  1  should  ^^^  ^^  WaSin^n,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

suspect  that  the  effect  might  be  (as  I  am  afraid  for  other  purposes. 

it  may  be,  though  the  purpose  may  be  a  legiti-       To  amend  an  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  sev- 

mate   and  parliamentary  purpose)  to  destroy  eral  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 

thia  mAAflnrA  fnr  the  r>Annlo  who  stand  before  ^^^  ^^^  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 

tnis  measure  lor  tne  people  wno  stana  oeiore       ,p^  authorize  theconstruction  of  certain  bridgeeand 

our  eyes,  maimed  for  all  their  lives  m  the  ser-  ^  establish  them  as  post-roads. 

vice  of  their  country,  to  have  this  little  addition        To  increase  the  fees  of  witnesses  in  Umted  Statci 

to  their  support,  by  getting  up  a  question  of  courts  in  certain  cases. 

this  kind  ^*  Authorizing  the  Commissionor  of  the  Freedman^e 

Finally  Feb  28th  .n  amendment  was  adopt-  ^S^r^'^Sit'T/S^^S^'"^"^ 

ed  to  strike  out  all  after  **duty,"  and  insert  the  dividends  barred  by  the  act  of  Feb.  21, 1881,  and  for 

following :  ,  other  purposes. 

To  amend  section  8780  ofthe  Revised  Statutes. 

Shall  have  lost  one  hand  or  one  foot,  or  been  totally        To  encourage  the  holding  of  a  World>  Induetriil 

or  permanently  disabled  in  the  same,  or  otherwise  so  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  in  the  year  1884. 
disabled  as  to  render  their  incapacity  to  perform  man-        To  amend  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  providing  for 

ual  labor  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  lawi 

shall  reoeive  a  pension  of  $24  per  month ;  that  all  per-  ofthe  United  States,  approved  June  20, 1876. 
sons  now  on  tne  pension-roll,  and  aU  persons  hereaf-        Providing  for  the  termination  of  articles  numbered 

tor  granted  a  pension,  who  in  like  manner  shidl  have  18  to  25,  inclusive,  and  of  article  numbered  80  of  th« 

lost  either  an  arm  at  or  above  the  elbow,  or  a  leg  at  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  bei 

or  above  the  knee,  or  shall  have  been  otherwise  so  Britannic  Majesty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8, 

disabled  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  performing  any  1871. 
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His  Excellency  the  Goyemor,  a  Judge  of  the  8u-  it.    As  nothing  has  occurred  since  to  add  to  Uw 

prcme  Court  of  Errors,  to  be  designated  for  that  pur-  strenfth  of  the  a]]§[ument  then  urged  in  its  fa?or.  h  k 

pose  by  the  judges  of  that  court  at  their  annual  meet-  not  l&ely,  if  again  submitted,  to  be  disposed  or  ioi 

mg,  and  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  different  way.    The  objection  to  the  present  coDsdto- 

Assembly,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  shall  tional  provision  is,  I  apprehend,  founded  more  npcn 

constitute  a  Board  of  Pardons  for  this  State.  the  lenj^rth  than  the  frequency  of  sessions.    If  the  pab- 

.            .                •   •          '11  V                       X  li<)  busmees  could  be  annually  disposed  of  in  six  or 

A  unanimous  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  a  eight  weeks,  instead  of  occupying  more  than  seven- 
pardon,  teen,  as  it  did  last  year,  there  would  be  lees  difficulty 

The  new  law  which  enlarges  and  explicitly  in  obtaining  the  services,  as  legislators,  of  the  bst 

defines  the  duties  of  coroners  makes  a  sweep-  citizens  of  the  State  ;Mid  few  would  favor  abandon- 

{«<•  AU^r>^^  ^^A  tt  ^.i;..oii»^  «^«,  A^T^^^r^^^  r«  "^  yearly  sessions  with  their  traditional  and  ednct- 

ing  change,  and  a  radically  new  departure,  m  JjJ^^  influences. 

the  methods  for  the  initial  proceedings  in  prob- 
able cases  of  murder  or  suicide.  Fhuawir— The  falling  off  in  the  income- 
The  Governor's  salary  was  raised  a  little,  $102,638.17— from  the  previous  year,  is  largely 
made  $4,000.  The  8tat«  tax  was  made  1 J  accounted  for  by  the  failure  of  certain  railroad 
mill.  A  new  military  code  bill  was  passed ;  companies  to  meet  their  taxes,  and  by  the  re- 
a  bill  to  stop  the  auctioneering  of  town  pan-  duction  of  the  amount  heretofore  paid  by  mu- 
pers  to  the  keeping  of  thrifty  providers  in  tual-insurance  companies  of  the  State,  as  an- 
other towns  also  became  a  law ;  the  act  to  thorized  by  the  act  of  1882. 
wind  up  the  Townsend  Savings-Bank  passed :  The  ftanded  debt  wm,  Jan.  i,  1888.    .........  Hsoo,«)o 

««,!  ^^  A\A  «  v.\y\  ♦«.  «^«*w.«i  ^^«i^-«  i->  ^1^^-^ There  has  been  paid  in  redaction  thereof  dnrinff 

and  SO  aid  a  bill  to  compel  dealers  in  oleomar-       the  year fVV 77.     8i8^ 

garine  to  stamp  their  packages  of  that  article  

with  that  name,  and  put  it  up  also  in  large    Bo  that  the  smount  of  ftinded  debt  now  is fuww 

letters  over  the  door.  Three  and  one  half  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 

A  bill  was  passed  to  prevent  a  drunken  father  issue  of  Dec.  1,  1888,  have  been  sold,  amonnt- 

from  taking  the  wages  of  his  minor  son.  ing  to  $1,068,600,  at  a  premium  of  6*85  per 

A  so-called  consolidation  bill  was   passed  cent.,  the  largest  ever  received  from  the  sale  of 

permitting  any  Oonnecticut  railroad  to  unite  8tate  bonds. 

with  any  other  road  that  is  entirely  outside  of  The  bakmoe  in  the  Treasury, 

this  State,  and  to  issue  bonds,  provided  the       Dec  i,  1882,  was $i,l»2,8»T  »l 

line  thus  formed  shall  make  one  continuous  "idling  Nov?8aVs^fwa8'[!!^'  i,6i7,800  04 

route,  and  not  be  a  parallel  and  competing  line.  BeoeiTed  from  side  of  bonds '. . '.     tk&^vi  6o 

A  bm  to  punish  frauds  in  party  primary    The  expenditures  we«. fTSSi^STS  •^'"^  "* 

meetings  was  passed;   as  was  a  bill  to  put  a  Paid  ft>r  Bute  bonds  redeemed..       897,fiOO  oo 

stop  to  **  baby-farming."    The  commission  to    Balance  on  hand 887,868  so 

look  into  the  irregularities  of  Secretary  North-         ^^jj $8^,895  tf 

rup,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  submitted,  and ' ]^  li* .      ^ .  *V  Ji!  ^ 

the  legislature  passed,  a  bill  to  reorganize  that  Tttrtlifc^-On  this  subject  the  Governor  styi: 

board  on  a  new  basis.     A  bill  that  practical-  Under  the  law,  as  it  U,  if  taxable  property  is  not 

Ir  permits  Sanday-evening  concerts  p^.  HS^f^^/'^^SftSiu^y  tr'So'^SS^S^i 

Ihere  was  an  appronnation  of  f  5,000  for  a  exiata  for  toe  eDforcement  of  a  claim  for  taxation  on 

statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  to  be  placed  on  the  property  which  has  been  concealed  from  the  assesson, 

Capitol.  or  inad.vertently  omitted  from  the  grand  list  of  i 

An  important  and  just  measure  was  enacted  ^^    \  large  amount  of  property,  to  thia  way, » 

^, ^^  S       *u     a    1        •     J-                 J     *i-  contiuually  evading  Its  part  of  the  burden  of  puuie 

empowenng  the  judge,  in  divorce  and  other  expenae.  If  a  statute  were  enacted  authorizing  towns, 

cases  of  separation,  to  assign  the  child  or  chil-  upon  the  discovery  of  unassessed  property,  to  demand 

dren  to  either  parent,  as  he  may  decide.  and  collect  of  the  party,  who  fufed  to  return  it«  tbe 

Other  measures  passed  were  the  following :  f"<>^i-o;,4^»»}>^5  ^^  amount-it  would  have  W 

Tim  *<^iaf;*i»  f/v  o««i^noi  ««..»^4.;r.»o  ^f  fir.«v».;^»  liable  for,  if  it  had  been  properly  listed,  it  would  be 

Bill  relating  to  annual  meetings  of  Superior  ^   ^^^  ^^  advantage  of  ciWns  who  comply  with 

Court  judges;  bill  relating  to  pay  of  county  Qjelaw. 

commissioners;  bill  amending  the  liquor  law ;  ^    .'     __  .       -,,        .    .     .,           ,    ,      , 

resolution  appropriating  $2,500  for  repairs  at  8«ftag».lltiik^--There  is  in  the  oon^l  «* 

the  State  Priaon  management  of  the  savings-banks  of  the  State 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  reducing  the  tax  thesum  of  $92,679,068.01,  a  larpr  amount  than 

on  the  bonds  and  floating  indebtedness  of  raU-  f^l""  before,  "id  mostly  belongmg  to  the  tibnfty 

roads  from  one  to  one  half  of  1  per  cent.  mdustnal  element  of  the  population.    There 

Menial  SwIoMr-On  this  subject  the  Gov-  ?«  been  ^  increase  of  8,669  during  the  ywr 

emor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1884,  Vj^}}"^  number  of  depositors,  and  of  $8,155,978.- 

says  •  22  m  the  amount  of  their  deposits.    The  com- 

*;  *           ,           ,       ^  *    *u    ^    ^-x  -^  missioners  suggest  that,  in  their  opinion,  this 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  pro-  ;„4.^,^^  •.^v.^^o  «/>  ^^-r  iA«^oiAf4^««    ^^.„^*   it 

vidingfoVbiennial  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  ^^^^^  ?^^\  ^^  "^f^  legislation,  except,  it 

received  a  mi^iority  vote  of  the  last  House  of  Ecpre-  may  be,  in  relation  to  a  class  of  investments 

sentatives,  ana  will  be  presented  to  you  for  final  legia-  against  which  they  have  heretofore  strongly 

l^^iye  action.                           ....      *  protested.    It  appears  that  some  of  theee  insti- 

The  people  had  mi  opportunity  in  1879,  after  ^-  ^^^^^^  h^ve  invested  in  simply  promissory 

haustive  discussion,  to  express  their  opimon  of  such  a  .           -au^,*^  n  *  --i  ^^^mL.  Kx.    «...  ^# 

proposed  change  in  our  orcanic  law ;  ^d  the  record  ^otes,  without  collateral  secunties,  the  sum  Of 

shows  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  them  voted  against  $4,080, 766.79. 
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-The  permanent  investment  in  rail-  Agricaltural  School,  for  the  special  education 

has  reached  the  enormoas  sum  of  $87,-  of  farmers,  has  heen  assisted  by  annual  appro- 

^.19.    There  are  now,  completed  and  in  priations  of  money. 

rithin  the  State  limits,  1,360  miles  of  FIsli-Cflltire  aid  8hell-Fl8lierie»— The  action  of 

over   which  were  carried,  during  the  the  State  in  creating  commissions  to  supply 

16,3o2,6l7  passengers,  nearly  a  million  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  with  a  variety  of 

than  in  any  previous  year.    Their  gross  fish,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  oysters, 

[gi  amounted  to  $16,234,942.44,  yield-  has  been  productive  of  the  most  satisfactory 

average  profit  of  four  and  one  half  per  results.   The  Shell-fish  Commission  has,  within 

»n  $56,958,678.25,  their  aggregate  capital  a  few  years,  developed  an  industry  that  gives 

report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  these  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  in- 

rations  have  paid — protesting,  however,  volves  large  amounts  of  capital,  and  promises 

it  its  excessiveness — the  sum  of  $456,128.-  to  continually  increase  its  proportions, 

taxes  to  the  State.  The  Fish  Commissioners  express  the  opinion 

itlL — There  was  expended,  during  the  last  that  the  present  modes  of  fishing  in  Connecti- 

year,  in  support  of  the  common-school  cut  river  are  so  destructive  as  to  threaten  the 

3,  $1,818,486.11,  of  which  sum  the  State  speedy  extermination  of  shad,  and  in  their 

le  school  fund  together  furnished  $336,-  annual  report  they  call  upon  the  Legislature 

\j  and  the  balance  was  raised  by  local  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  pollution  of 

on.    More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  State  by  refuse 

d  from  taxation  comes  from  twenty-five  matter  from  mills  and  factories, 

t  largest  towns,  and  one  third  of  it  from  The  commissioners  review  with  regret  the 

X  largest  cities.    There  are  in  the  State  temporary  failure  to  secure  a  permanent  res- 

(6  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  toration  of  the  salmon  to  its  old  haunts  in  the 

xteen,  120,587  of  whom  attended  these  State.    In  1874   New  Hampshire,   Vermont, 

s  some  portion  of  the  year.    The  Gov-  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  combined  to- 

says:  gether  and  placed  in  the  tributaries  of  the 

re  heretofore  expressed  an  apprehension  that  ^PP®''  ^^°°?2i^^°^  *^^°^  i'^^^T*r°°f  "**' 
blic  schools,  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State,  ^lon.  In  1878,  as  was  anticipated,  the  salmon 
as  good  as  they  were  thirty  vean  ago.  Fuller  appeared  in  considerable  numbers,  averaging 
ition  oonvinoes  me  that  such  is  the  fact  In  about  fifteen  pounds  each ;  but,  as  it  was  a 
iian  hjlf  the  towns  there  are  fewer  children  ^gry  large  and  valuable  fish,  nearly  all  that 
s  wealth  than  formerly:  but  the  same  num-  «i.j*i^«:  „  xu  a* 
Uatriets,  school-houses,  and  schooU  are  main-  entered  the  nver  were  taken,  A  few  sue- 
In  the  1,447  districta  of  the  State,  66  schools  ceeded  in  making  their  way  up  to  the  foot  of 
9  5  or  leas  pupils:  846  schools  average  over  5  Holyoke  Dam,  but  were  tliere  stopped  by  this 
"**  *;?r  i.i  u  ■®^°^^  f^y^r&gQ  oyer  10 and  impassable  barrier.  The  result  has  been  the 
«ce|d  15 ;  218  schools  average  over  16  and  do  disappearance  of  the  salmon,  never  to  return 

until  a  practicable  fish-way  shall  be  erected  at 

building,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Holyoke  Dam. 

ate  and  the  town  of  New  Britain,  is  now  Chirlties. — ^The  State  has,  during  the  year, 
eted  and  occupied  by  the  Normal  School,  wholly  or  partially,  cared  for  2,712  persons  io 
anior  class  that  entered  in  September  is  its  hospitals  and  other  humane  institutions,  at 
ally  large.  A  model  school  is  in  success-  a  total  expense  of  $257,261.17 ;  and  the  people 
eration.  have,  it  is  estimated,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tk — ^The  judicial  expenses,  amounting  to  tributed,  in  local  taxation,  to  the  same  class  of 
^.42,  are  $6,359.37  less  than  those  of  charities  more  than  $500,000. 
revious  year.  During  the  year  ending  The  Insane  Hospital  at  Middletown  is  in- 
,  1883,  the  records  show  that  the  aggre-  tended  to  accommodate  only  775  patients ; 
idssions  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  the  but  at  no  time  during  the  year  were  there 
f  civil  and  criminal  cases,  occupied  790  fewer  than  842,  while  the  average  Dumber 
icarcely  more  than  one  third  of  the  time  was  854.  The  hospital  comprises  several  cot- 
judges  of  that  court,  if  they,  unassisted,  tages,  besides  the  main  building  and  annex, 
e  whole  of  the  service.  The  results  of  the  school,  established  at 
odtm. — In  this  State  nearly  45,000  per-  Middletown,  in  1869,  for  the  care  and  train- 
md  more  than  $135,000,000  of  capital,  ing  of  friendless  and  neglected  girls,  have  been 
mployed  in  agriculture.  The  changed  exceedingly  gratifying.  The  statistics  show 
ion  occasioned  by  the  development,  with-  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  wards,  in 
tw  years,  of  railroad  transportation,  com-  number  not  less  than  500,  have  been  saved 
le  farmer  of  New  England  to  avoid  com-  from  a  life  of  degradation  and  vice.  During 
^n  with  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West,  by  the  year  there  were  48  commitments,  and  54 
attention  to  such  lines  in  his  occupation  girls  were  placed  in  country  homes  or  among 
nire  special  knowledge  and  skill.  To  as-  relatives.  There  are  now  in  the  school  192, 
sustiuning  in  Oonnecticut  such  a  policy,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nineteen,  dis- 
iea  have  been  given  to  agricultural  socie-  posed  of  in  families,  occupying  five  separate 
an  experiment  station  has  been  estab-  buildings. 
,  the  first  in  the  country ;  and  the  Storrs  Ltoane  Lawt — The  returns  of  county  commis- 
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sioners  show  that  2,971  licenses  were  issued  tages  in  the  waj  of  schooling.    At  the  age  < 

daring  the  year,  the  total  receipts  from  which  seventeen  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  car 

amounted  to  $268,073.94.  There  is  more  pop-  riage-factory,  and  served  his  full  time.     H< 

alar  contentment  now  than  ever  with  the  gen-  manifested  a  talent  for  inventions,   and  ako 

era]  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  mana-  adopted  as  a  maxim  for  his  future  course, 

facture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  never  to  be  in  debt.    The  next  two  years  of 

ilMtlmi* — On  the  6th  of  November  there  his  life  he  spent  in  a  woolen-factory  at  Uenp- 

were    elected  twelve  State   Senators,  a  full  stead.  Long  Island,  where  he  invented  an  in- 

House  of  Representatives,  and  eight  sherififs.  genious  machine  for  shearing  the  nap  from 

A  sheriff  in  each   county   was  chosen,   and  cloth.     It  had  a  rapid  sale  during  the  war 

Senators  in  the  odd  districts.     Five  Republi-  of    1812,  and  yielded  the  inventor  a  large 

can  sheriffs  were  elected  (Hartford,  New  Ha-  profit. 

ven,  Middlesex,  New  London,  and  Windham  In  1813  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Bedel,  of 
counties)  and  three  Democrats  (Tolland,  Fair-  Hempstead.     For  a  time  he  was  engaged  ia 
field,  and  Litchfield  counties).    Ten  Republi-  cabinet-making;  then  he  opened  a  grocery,  and 
can  and  two  Democratic  Senators  were  elect-  next  purchased  a  glue  and  isinglass  mano- 
ed.     The  legislature  of  1884  will  be  consti-  factory.    This  last  business,  in  his  hands,  be- 
came very  profitable,  and  was  continued  by 
him  for  half  a  century.    Mr.  Cooper's  atten- 
tion was  early  directed  to  the  vast  resoorces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  and  in  1880  he  erected  extensive  works 
at  Canton,  near  Baltimore.    Subsequently,  be 
OOlfViLLARIA  MAIAUS.    Recent  experiments  built  a  rolling  and  wire  mill  in  the  city  of  Neir 
with  this  drug  seem  to  have  established  the  f ol-  York,  where  he  first  successfully  applied  an- 
lowing  points:  Its  use  is  especially  indicated  in  thracite  coal  to  the  puddling  of  iron.    WhUe 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  with  feeble  pulse  in  Baltimore  he  built,  after  his  own  designs, 
and  decrease  in  the  energy  of  its  action ;  to  the  first  locomotive-engine  constructed  on  this 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  dimin-  continent,  and  it  was  used  successfully  on  the 
ish  the  hyperemia  of  the  nervous  centers,  in-  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.    In  1846  be  r^ 
crease  arterial  tension,  promote  the  action  of  moved  the  machinery  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
the  kidneys,  and  lessen  the  reflex  action  of  the  erected  the  largest  rolling-mill  at  that  time  in 
nerves.    It  is  contraindicated  in  cases  of  gas-  the  United  States.    In  these  works  he  was  the 
trie  and  intestinal  derangement,  in  acute  affec-  first  to  roll  wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof 
tions  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  spleen,  in  preg-  buildings,  and  he  used  them  afterward  in  bis 
nancy,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heai-t.  great  monument,  the  Cooper  Union  in  Neir 
Its  physiological  actions,  as  tested  upon  ani-  York.     He  took  into  partnership  with  him  bis 
mals,  are  as  follow :  On  the  brain  it  causes  a  son  Edward,  and  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Abram 
tendency  to  somnolence,  resulting  from  ansBmia  S.  Hewitt,  and  the  firm  subsequently  embraced 
of  the  nerve-centers.    On  the  kidneys  it  causes  in  its  operations  large  mines  of  ore  and  coal, 
marked  increase  in  function.    Placed  in  direct  quarries,  forges,  blast-furnaces,  wire  and  roll- 
contact  with  muscular  tissue  it  completely  de-  ing-mills,  chain,  horseshoe,  and  open-beartb 
stroys  its  contractility.    By  its  action  on  the  steel  works. 

alimentary  canal  in  large  doses  it  causes  sali-  In  the  development  and  putting  to  practical 

vation,  vomiting,  and  increase  in  the  natural  use  this  great  element  in  our  national  progress, 

muscular  movements.    It  first  causes  a  slight  as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  the  human  fiunilj. 

increase,  and  then  a  more  decided  decrease,  in  Peter  Cooper  took  a  large  share,  and  his  name 

the  animal  temperature.    On  the  respiration  will  be  long  honorably  remembered  in  connec- 

it  has  a  somewhat  analogous  effect^  first  in-  tion  with  the  iron  and  coal  industry, 

creasing  the  frequency,  then  causing  a  de-  The  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  planned 

crease,  and  finally  complete  cessation.  by  him,  and  accomplished  by  his  persistent 

COOPEK,  Peter,  an  American  philanthropist  efforts,  even  when  his  associates  were  disoonr- 

and  merchant,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  aged  and  ready  to  give  up  in  despair.    Ten  or 

Feb.  12,  1791 ;  died  there,  April  4,  1888.     On  twelve  years  of  toil  under  diflSculties  which  few 

his  father^s  side  he  was  of  English  origin,  men  are  able  to  overcome,  of  public  ridicule, 

Both  his  grandfather  and  his  father  were  sol-  of  refusal  of  capitalists  to  invest  anything  in  it, 

diers  in  the  Revolution.    His  maternal  grand-  of  heavy  outlays,  and  of  apparent  failure  si 

father,  John  Campbell,  a  successful  potter  in  the  last,  when  the  cable  parted  and  sank  to  tbe 

New  York,  did  good  service  in  the  Board  of  bottom  of  the  Atlantic — ten  such  years  show 

Aldermen,  and  gave  liberally  of  his  means  in  the  the  stuff  of  which  Peter  Cooper  was  made, 

interests  of  his  native  land.   The  father  of  Peter  In  due  time  he  reaped  his  reward.    The  same 

Cooper  was  a  hatter,  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  courageous  and  hopeful  spirit  was  displayed  in 

in  1783,  resumed  his  business  in  New  York,  various  other  ways  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  i 

Peter  was  the  fifth  of  nine  children,  having  six  member  of  the  New  York  Common  Council 

brothers  and  two  sisters.    As  his  father^s  means  when  he  urged  the  construction  of  the  Crotoi 

were  limited,  the  lad  received  but  few  advan-  Aqueduct,  and  when  acting  as  a  trustee  of  tb 
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iblio  School  Society,  and  as  one  of  the  com-  niaj  gain  an  honorable  livelihood.    Still  far- 

iMioners  of  the  Board  of  Education.  ther,  so  soon  as  funds  are  in  hand,  the  trustees 

Having  devoted  much  careful  thought  and  purpose  to  establish  a  polytechnic  school. 

idy  to  qnestions  of  finance  and  good  gov-  According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 

iment,  Mr.  Cooper  made  his  views  widely  Cooper  Union,  the  building  cost  $680,000 ;  and 

own ;  and  the  resnlt  was  that,  when  he  was  the  total  expenditures  of  the  trustees  on  the 

his  eighty-sixth  year,  he  was  nominated  by  building  and  education,  from  1859  to  1882  in- 

e  National  Independent  party  as  their  candi-  elusive,  have  been  $1,608,614.17.    In  1861  pu- 

te  for  President  of  the  United  States.    But  pils  who  received  certificates  numbered  272 ; 

e  nmnber  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  as  m  1888  the  number  reached  as  high  as  955. 

the   currency  question  (commonly   called  In  1860  the  number  of  teachers  employed  was 

Oreenbackers '')  was  small.  16;  in  1882  it  was  86.    In  1860  Uie  number 

Mr.  Cooper^s  career  was  not  marked  by  brill-  of  readers  in  the  reading-room  was  about  250,- 

Qtexploits  of  genius  or  intellectual  superiority,  000;  in  1882  it  was  476,000.    In  1860  the  ex- 

'byanyof  those  startling  performances  which  penditure  was  $80,800.71 ;  in  1882  the  expen- 

tract  the  admiration  of  mankind.    He  was  ditures  amounted  to  $54,421.42.    The  income 

I  honest,  industrious,  faithful  business  man,  is  chiefiy  derived  from  the  rents  of  such  parts 

rer  advancing  in  prosperous  nndertakings,  and  of  the  building  as  are  nsed  for  business  pur- 

the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  all  matters  poses,  and  from  an  endowment  by  Mr.  Cooper 

lUtmg  to  public  interest  and  public  improve-  of  about  $200,000.     The  founder^s  children 

eat    Ue  amassed  great  wealth,  and  his  aim  will  add  to  this  the  sum  of  $100,000,  in  ad- 

B8  to  use  his  large  resources  for  the  benefit  dition  to  the  bequest  of  $100,000  in  his  will, 

his  fellow-creatures.    Instead  of  waiting  for  The  last  days  of  Peter  Cooper  were  calm  and 

e  time  when  he  could  keep  his  hold  on  his  peaceful.     He  was  a  devout  member  of  the 

salth  no  longer,  he  chose  to  be  his  own  ex-  Unitarian  denomination.    The  last  sad  offices 

ator,  and  to  devote  his  money  to  the  pur-  for  the  dead  were  very  largely  attended,  and 

ises  he  wished,  while  he  was  alive  and  able  the  manifestations  of  grief  at  being  called  upon 

secure  their  proper  carrying  out.    He  had  to  part  with  one  so  universally  respected  and 

irays  lamented  his  lack  of  liberal  education,  so  widely  beloved  were  striking  and  impres- 

d  the  resolve  seems  early  to  have  fixed  itself  sive.    Shortly  before  his  death  was  printed  a 

his  mind  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  provide  volume  entitled  ^^  Ideas  for  a  Science  of  Good 

vantages  and  opportunities  for  culture  to  the  Government,  in  Addresses,  Letters,  and  Arti- 

)rking-classes  of  his  native  city.    From  this  cles  on  a  Strictly  National  Currency,  Tariff, 

ipulse  arose  that  institution  which  has  en-  and  Civil  Service.     By  Hon.  Peter  Cooper, 

ared  his  name  and  memory  to  thousands.   He  LL.  D.*^ 

St  secured  an  admirable  site  at  the  junction  of  COSEA  (officially  called  Chosen),  a  kingdom 

lird  and  Fourth  avenues,  between  Seventh  of  Eastern  Asia,  occupying  the  peninsula  0[>- 

d  Eighth  streets,  with  full  light  on  all  its  four  posite  the  Japanese  island  of  Niphon  and  bor- 

les.    From  his  own  plans  was  erected  the  dering  on  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria, 

iposing  structure  known  as  *^  The  Cooper  The  King  of  Corea  acknowledges  the  nominal 

lion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  suzerainty  of  China,  but  has  for  ages  preserved 

rl^    He  superintended  the  rise  of  this  mas-  a  practical  independence.    The  country  still 

re  building,  and  spared  no  expense  to  render  pays  a  tribute  to  China,  but  the  amount  has 

all  that  could  be  desired.    On  its  completion,  been  reduced  to  a  nominal  sum.    An  embassy 

r.  Cooper,  in  April,  1859,  executed  a  deed  in  visits  Peking  every  year  with  certain  prescribed 

B  simple  of  this  property  to  six  trustees,  who  gifts,  and  receives  in  return  the  Chinese  calen- 

nn  empowered  to  devote  all  rents  and  in-  dar,  which  is  accepted  and  employed  by  the 

<me  from  it  '^  to  the  instruction  and  im-  Coreans  as  a  sign  of  dependence.    On  the  ao- 

ovement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  cession  of  a  new  King,  the  Chinese  Emperor 

ates  in  practical  science  and  art."     After  is  notified,  and  his  sanction  for  the  investiture 

le  consideration,   the  trustees  fixed   upon  is  obtained. 

scheme  which  should  ^*  include  instruction  At  different  times  the  country  has  been  over- 
branches  of  knowledge  by  which  men  and  run  by  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese, 
nnen  earn  their  daily  bread ;  in  laws  of  health  The  suzerainty  of  China  was  accepted  the  last 
id  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  time  as  a  protection  against  the  Japanese,  who 
milies  as  well  as  individuals;  in  social  and  threatened  to  subjugate  the  country,  claiming 
»litioal  science,  whereby  communities  and  na-  suzerain  rights,  which  were  resisted  by  the 
us  advance  in  virtue,  wealth,  and  power ;  Coreans,  based  upon  a  conquest  in  the  early 
d  finally  in  matters  which  affect  the  eye,  the  part  of  the  Christian  era.  The  object  of  the 
r,  and  the  imagination,  and  furnish  a  basis  Japanese  invasions,  which  were  the  occasion 
'  recreation  to  the  working-classes."  Courses  of  accepting  vassal  relations  to  China,  was  to 
lectures  were  established  on  social  and  po-  use  Corea  as  a  base  of  military  operations 
ad  science,  free  to  all ;  also,  a  free  reading-  against  China,  and  the  motive  for  aclmowledg- 
im  and  collections  of  works  of  art  and  science  ing  Chinese  suzerainty  was  to  avoid  the  claims 
re  provided,  and  a  school  for  instruction  of  of  supremacy  asserted  by  Japan.  The  Japan- 
men  in  the  arts  of  design,  by  which  they  ese  Government  has  never  renounced  its  title 
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to  finzerainty,  and  after  the  invasion  maintained  on  a  writ  from  the  Department  of  Jastlc<i 

a  garrison  in  Fnsan,  kept  that  place  open  to  The  system  of  appointment  is  similar  to  th^ 

Japanese  trade «when  intercom*se  was  broken  which  prevails  in  China.    Literary  examine 

off  with  all  foreigners,  exacted  for  a  time  an  tions  are  held  at  stated  intervals,  and  thr^ 

annual  tribute,  and  exerts  to  this  day  a  certain  classes  of  diplomas  are  awarded  to  the  snocee^ 

measure   of  political  control.    The  relations  fal  candidates,  which  make  them  eligible  to  a^^ 

with  China,  established  for  purposes  of  mutaal  pointment  in  the  corresponding  grades  of  o0?. 

protection,  have  continued  to  bear  the  charac-  cial  position.    The  common  people  take  very 

ter  of  a  friendly  alliance,  in  which  the  oondi-  little  part  in  public  affairs, 
tion  of  vassalage  is  treated  simply  as  a  matter       The  Amy. — The  army  consists  of  a  militia,  in 

of  form.    For  two  hundred  years  China  has  which  1,800,000  are  enrolled ;  but  this  militarj 

avoided  complications  with  Corea,  and  has  force  is  not  effective,  as  the  men  are  not  drilled 

never  materially  interfered  with  her  affairs,  and  have  no  arms. 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United        Edicitlffb  —  There  are   numerous  pri?ate 

8tates  and  Corea,  the  first  clause  contains  a  schools,  but  no  public  system  of  education, 

recognition  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  Nearly  all  of  the  common  people  can  read  and 

over  Corea,  which  became  important  again  write  in  the  Corean  language,  in  which  many 

and  mutually  advantageous  when  it  was  feared  simple  books  are  printed.    The  language  of 

that  Russia  or  some  other  European  power  learning  is  Chinese,  in  which  the  upper  classes 

might  seek  to  establish  a  protectorate.  receive  their  literary  education.    After  tbe 

In  consequence  of  the  Japanese  and  Manchu  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercoone 

invasions  which  devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  American  treaty,  the  Government  es- 

the  country,  the  Corean  Government  adopted  tablished  an  English  school  at  Seoul,  tbe  capi- 

a  policy  of  complete  non-intercourse  with  for-  tal.    The  teachers  were  at  first  Chinese,  eda- 

eigners.    The  mineral  industries  were  purpose-  oated  in  the  United  States.    Subsequently  £o- 

ly  neglected,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  ropeans  were  engaged.  , 

gold  and  silver  was  kept  concealed  by  means       Costtas  aid  lastttitittti — ^The  titles  to  land   ^ 

of  rigorous  laws  against  mining,  so  as  to  avoid  are  derived  from  the  Government,  and  are   I 

presenting  temptations  to  new  conquerors.  This  carefully  registered  in  public  records.    Tbe    j 

policy  of  seclusion  is  the  cause  of  the  stagna-  tenure  depends  cm  the  payment  of  taxes,  which    ^ 

tion  and  backwardness   of  the  country,  and  are  levied  in  kind,  and  are  an  oppressive  bnr- 

has  kept  the  people  in  a  condition  of  poverty,  den  on  account  of  the  extortions  of  officials. 

The  population  of  Corea  is  estimated  at  11,-  The  only  coin  in  use  is  the  copper  caah,  of 

000,000,  and  the  number  of  habitations  at  which  525  are  equivalent  to  a  Mexican  dollar. 

1,700,000.  The  roads  are  narrow  and  are  unfitted  for  vehi- 

GoTenmoit — The  reigning  King  is  Li  Fin,  cles,  except  the  two-wheeled   carts  used  to 

the  twenty-eighth   successor  in  a  line  which  transport  merchandise.    BuUs  and  Corean  po- 

has  reigned  for  492  years.    The  King  is  an  nies  are  used  as  pack-animals.    The  wealth;  ^ 

absolute  monarch.  He  has  three  ministers  who  travel  on  horseback  or  in  sedan-chairs, 
hold  office  for  life.   There  are  six  governmental       Post-offices  are  maintained  in  the  principal 

departments,  which  have  cognizance  respect-  towns,  and  on  some  of  the  highways  the 

ively  of  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  sub-  Government  provides  post-houses  for  public 

ordinate  officers ;  the  supervision  of  finances,  use. 

taxation,  and    coinage ;   the  government  of       The  majority  of  the  houses  are  only  bats, 

schools,  the  examination  of  literary  candidates,  with  mud  walls  and  floors  and  thatched  roofe. 

and  the  regulation  of  ceremonies;  the  army.  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do  have  stone  fouo- 

manufacture  of  arms,  and  postal  affairs ;  the  dations  and  fines  running  through  them,  which 

supervision  of  courts  and  the  administration  of  serve  as  stoves.    The  building  itself  is  of  wood, 

justice.    The  heads  of  departments  are  asso-  with  a  tiled  roof.    The  floors,  walls,  and  win- 

ciated  with  the  three  chief  ministers  in  the  dows  are  lined  with  paper. 
Council  of  State,  which  makes  a  daily  report       The  clothing  of  the  common  people  is  of 

to  the  King  of  the  results  of  its  work.    The  cotton  or  linen  cloth.     They  are  shod  with 

official  class  constitutes  the  nobility.    There  sandals  made  of  straw  or  twine,  with  soles  of 

are  no  hereditary  titles,  and  though  the  aris-  rawhide.      Their  conical    hats  are  made  of 

tocratic  families  preserve  their  power  and  dis-  horsehair.    Their  leg-coverings  are  wide  troa- 

tinction,  each  man^s  rank  is  derived  from  the  sers  divided  below  the  knees  and  fastened 

highest  office  he  has  held.    The  attachment  of  about  the  ankles.    Their  coat  is  a  long,  IOO00 

rank-distinction  to  official  posts  is  the  cause  of  tunic,  with  flowing  sleeves.  Their  winter  clotb- 

frequent  changes  in  the  offices,  in  order  that  ing  is  wadded. 

the  titles  of  rank  may  6e  multiplied,  and  the  A  modified  form  of  bondage  exists.  Some- 
cause  also  of  fierce  rivalry  between  the  differ-  times  people  voluntarily  enter  the  servile  sttto 
ent  families  of  the  upper  class  for  these  posts  in  order  to  escape  extortion  and  oppression' 
and  their  division  into  factions  which  keep  up  The  artisans  and  laborers  belong  to  powerful 
a  constant  turmoil.  Officials  possess  certain  guilds,  which  enable  them  to  maintain  a  con- 
special  privileges,  such  as  immunity  from  ar-  siderable  degree  of  comfort  and  independence, 
rest.    They  can  only  be  summoned  into  court  The  wages  earned  by  laborers  average  abooi 
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cents  a  day,  and  by  artisans  about  qnioksilver,  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  and  also  bean- 

r-five  cents.    The  chief  domestic  indas-  tifol  varieties  of  marble  and  granite, 

ire  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton  and  Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  cattle  are  well 

cloths,  stoneware  and  porcelain,  hats,  bred,  an^  would  compare  faTorably  with  those 

paper,  mats,  fans,  screens,  combs,  pipes,  of  the  United  States.    Bulls  and  cows  are  used 

»,  tiles  for  roofing,  furniture,  and  tools  as  beasts  of  burden.    The  horses  are  of  a  di- 

Kihanical  and  agricultural  uses.    Cloths  minutive  race,  and  poor  in  quality.    The  swine 

oven  by  hand,  and  pottery  is  made  on  are  also  inferior.     Goats  and  sheep  are  not 

leel.    With  the  exception  of  some  handi-  often  seen. 

peculiar  to  the  country,  in  which  a  high  The  commerce  with  Japan  constituted  the 
)  of  skill  is  exhibited,  most  of  the  pro-  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  up  to 
ns  are  rude  and  primitive.  From  speci-  the  time  of  the  opening  of  treaty-ports  by  the 
)f  old  bronze  and  porcelain,  it  is  evident  recent  treaties.  The  Japanese  were  allowed 
a  former  ages  a  higher  stage  of  art  and  only  in  a  few  places,  none  of  them  near  the 
xisted.  It  was  the  Ooreans  who  intro-  capital,  and  were  subjected  to  harsh  restrio- 
art  and  learning  into  Japan,  and  the  tions.  Seven  ninths  of  the  commerce  was 
)se  affirm  that  at  the  period  of  the  last  with  the  remote  port  of  Fusan.  The  total 
ition  all  the  best  workmen,  driven  away  value  of  the  trade  with  Japan  increased  from 
r  and  desolation,  settled  in  their  island.  848,000  yen  in  1877  to  8,827,000  yen  in  1881, 
■me,  PradiclB,  aid  RcMwcMk — Oorea  is  a  aggregating  for  the  five  years  9,078,000  yen. 
ainous  country.  From  the  Shanyan-alin  Most  of  the  articles  sold  to  the  Coreans  were 
which  extends  along  the  western  coast  of  European  manufacture.  The  total  imports 
north  to  south,  smaller  ranges  project,  for  the  five  years  were  valued  at  a  little  more 
extend  to  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  than  4,000,000  yen.  Nearly  half  consisted  of 
*n  and  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  cotton  goods,  chiefly  shirtings,  which  were  im- 
1  plains  which  are  exceedingly  fertile,  ported  to  the  value  of  over  a  million  yen  in 
ountry  is  well  watered,  and  in  many  1881.  The  goods  were  almost  entirely  of  £ng- 
well  wooded.  The  climate  of  Oorea,  lish  numufactnre.  This  trade  is  capable  of  ex- 
1  the  winters  are  severe  in  the  north,  in  pansion,  as  the  Coreans  grow  but  little  cotton 
d  resembles  that  of  Southern  Europe,  and  possess  only  rude  hand-looms.  Besides 
egetation  is  exceedingly  rich.  Besides  sMrtings,  cambrics  and  lawns  found  a  demand, 
flowers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  conn-  There  was  also  a  market  for  drugs  and  dye- 
great  number  of  flowering  plants  which  stuffs.  The  chief  article  of  Japanese  produc- 
iltivated  in  Europe  grow  wild.  Among  tion  imported  was  copper,  from  which  the 
ees  are  three  of  commercial  value — the  clumsy  currency  of  the  country  is  made. 
»ak,  the  mulberry,  and  the  lac-tree,  from  The  Japanese  merchants,  in  the  absence  of 
a  golden-yellow  gum  of  the  finest  qual-  any  medium  of  international  exchange,  con- 
obtained.  The  rich  soil  brings  forth  ducted  their  trade  chiefly  by  barter.  Japanese 
kind  of  fruit  and  grain.  Cotton  is  raised  porcelain,  copied  exactly  from  Corean  ware,  is 
and  is  found  growing  wild  in  many  imported  in  quantities  and  is  preferred  to  the 
even  in  the  mountains.  Other  products  domestic  product.  Tobacco  is  another  leading 
)mp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  indigo,  article  of  import.  The  most  important  staple 
Qost  important  is  the  Corean  ginseng,  exported  is  rice,  for  which  there  is  always  a 
above  all  other  varieties.  The  occur-  demand  in  China,  and  at  present  prices  in 
of  this  root  in  the  country  is  partly  the  Japan.  Rice  is  sold  in  Oorea  at  about  one 
of  the  idleness  and  spirit  of  wandering  third  the  price  it  brings  in  Japan.  Gold  comes 
iventure  which  pervade  Corean  society,  next,  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  there 
nest  quality  brings  $1,500  a  pound  in  the  were  nearly  1,000,000  yen  exported  in  the  five 
se  market.  years.  Hides  are  the  next  largest  export  arti- 
I  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  surpasses  cle,  and  then  peas  of  the  kind  from  which  the 
its  extraordinary  agricultural  resources.  ^*  bean-cakes  ^^  of  Northern  China  are  prepared, 
lines  which  were  worked  in  former  cent-  A  coarse  stuff  from  which  the  clothing  of 
lave  been  abandoned,  except  a  few,  which  women  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Japan  is  made, 
cploited  in  an  inefficient  manner  by  the  raw  silk  and  pongee,  sea-weed,  oeehe'de-mer^ 
nment.  The  quest  and  digging  of  the  silver,  dried  fish,  and  ginseng  were  the  other 
•OS  metals  is  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  exports.  The  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
;e  years  these  laws  have  been  executed  steamers  that  arrive  at  Fusan  and  at  Gensan, 
the  greatest  rigor,  but  the  temptations  which  is  one  of  the  largest  cities,  once  or  twice 
ak  them  are  so  strong  that  considerable  a  month.  The  commerce  of  the  five  years  em- 
ities  of  gold  are  smuggled  out  of  the  ployed  401  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  Euro- 
rj.  This  metal,  a^  well  as  silver,  is  found  pean  build,  having  a  total  capacity  of  60,000 
[>arts  of  Oorea.  In  the  middle  and  north-  tons,  and  1,700  junks  of  20,000  tons, 
rovinces  there  are  many  streams  whose  Great  expectations  have  been  raised  in  Eu- 
ire  rich  in  gold-dust.  The  region  next  rope  and  America  of  the  trade  which  may  be 
Russian  boundary  has  valuable  coal-beds  developed  with  **  the  hermit  nation ''  after  the 
pper-mines,  and  contains  sulphur,  arsenic,  opening  of  its  gates  to  foreign  intercourse. 
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The  GovernmeDt  of  Oorea  is  disposed  to  en-  J.  Solano ;  President  of  the  Snpreme  Court, 

courage  the  trade  for  tlie  revenue  it  will  yield.  Dr.   R.   Orozco ;   commander-in-chief  of  the 

One  of  the  plans  for  developing  commerce  is  army,  Gen.  H.  Duran. 

a  museum  of  articles  of  foreign  production,  FtniuNei — In  the  hudget  estimates  for  the  t»- 

such  as  machinery,  raiuing  and  agricultural  cal year  ending  April  80, 1884,  the  gross  rere- 

implements,  and  all  classes  of  fabrics  which  nue  and  expenditures  were  set  down  as  follow: 

merchants  and  manufacturers  will  send  to  be  bevknue. 

put  on  exhibition,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  de-  rromcuitoms fSTiWo 

mand  in  Corea.    According  to  the  report  of  From  monopolies  (spirits  and  tobwoo) Tie^ooo 

the  naval  officers  who  accompanied  the  Ger-  ^£j^^,^S|^ic^^f*^.!*'.*!^^^                icraod 

man  embassy  which  concluded  the  treaty  of  From  direct  uxation/.///.V.' .*.*.*.*.'.'.* .'.*.".*.'!!.! ".!'.!     ioi,ouo 

commerce,  the  foreign  trade  of  Corea  is  not  Fromsundrtes... 888 

,,        ^              *      °                  •  1       VI      J*  Fnnn  onioreseen  income SO^OUO 

capable  of  assuming  any  considerable  dimen-  L_ 

sions.    The  people  are  described  ashaving  few  Total |i,«7,4S8 

and  simple  wants,  and  not  inclined  .to  work  EXPiarDiTURS. 

more  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy  their  moder-  Department  of  the  interior.  IITS^ti 

ate  requirement?.    They  are  said  to  lead  in  **          Police 8«,«B 

general  a  poor  life,  and  are  depicted  as  indo-  t          JJj^  ^  Commerce it4,mj 

lent  and  uncleanly  compared  w i th  the  Japan-  **          war  ..!!!*..*.'.'.* .*     '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.        \    mAH 

ese,  and  lacking  the  diligence  of  the  Chinese.  |;          pSbH*^*  'a.* wfiS 

They  say  that  agriculture  and  cattle-growing  «          Public  inJtructiin  *.'.*. '.*.*.■. '.;*.;;;*.*.     leolno 

are  the  chief  and  most  profitable  employments,  **          Public  Worship i9jm 

and  describe  the  land  as  being  fertile  and  well  a       FSre"^^AffiS?. ::::::::::::::::::   8«;^ 

cultivated.  **             Collection  of  InternaJ  reTenue/^ 

The  importation  of  shirtings  of  coarse  qual-  Jf*L™*°'*  **"  Moonnt  of  internal 

ity  is  the  only  trade  which  is  likely  to  develop  " ^'^' 

rapidly.    This  will  fall  to  the  English,  unless  Total •««M,m 

American  manufacturers  are  able  to  compete  ^>^>^'^y ^^ 

with  them.    For  the  Corean  rice  and  for  the  PiUlc  DeW. — ^The  final  treasury  accounts  for 

timber  existing  in  large  forests  near  the  sea,  the  fiscal  year  ended  April  80,  1880,  stood  as 

there  is  a  market  close  at  hand  in  Japan  ^nd  follows:  Liabilities:  Public  debt,  $6,258,629, 

the  north  of  China.  of   which  foreign    indebtedness,  $5,463,285; 

Connerdal  RelatlMS. — The  treaty  of  commerce  bills  of  exchange  due,  $176,886 ;  paper  monej 
with  the  United  States,  signed  in  1882,  was  issued,  $106,915;  sundry  consolidated  debts, 
ratified  in  1888.  In  this  and  the  provisional  $161,682 ;  internal  loan,  $140,774,  and  float- 
treaties  made  with  England  and  Germany  the  ing indebtedness, $210,087.  Assets:  $10,918,- 
Corean  Government  was  allowed  to  levy  an  062,  of  which  public  improvements  snch  u 
import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  articles  of  ne-  railroads,  etc.,  $10,281,778 ;  tobacco  and  spir- 
cessity,  and  80  per  cent,  on  articles  of  luxury,  its  in  warehouses,  $155,821 ;  deposits  in  banks, 
Pressure  was  brought  through  the  Jaoanese  $156,788 ;  money  due  by  municipalities,  $30,- 
Govemment  to  have  the  scale  alterea  to  a  805;  and  other  outstandings  $298,870. 
general  tariff  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  the  same  In  1888  the  foreign  deot  of  Costa  Rica 
rate  as  in  the  existing  treaties  between  China  amounted  to  £8,276,000,  on  which  no  interert 
and  Japan  and  the  Western  powers.  This  had  been  paid  since  1874 ;  quoted  on  tlie  Lon- 
limitation  was  exacted  of  China  and  Japan  by  don  stock  exchange,  those  of  the  loan  of  1871 
force,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  (£940,800)  at  17  and  19,  and  those  of  1874 
support  Corea  in  her  desire  to  establish  the  (£2,885,700),  at  18  and  15  per  cent.  President 
higher  scale  from  motives  of  policy,  in  order  Don  Prospero  Fernandez  has  now  made  a  prop- 
to  obtain  more  liberal  terms  for  themselves  osition  to  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith  to  make,  if  fea- 
when  their  treaties  came  to  be  revised ;  but  sible,  an  arrangement  with  the  foreign  bond- 
the  wishes  of  the  Western  powers  have,  as  holders,  by  pledging  the  customs  revenue  f»r 
usual,  prevailed.  The  Corean  duties  are  pay-  coupons  due  and  not  paid,  and  for  the  creation 
able  in  Mexican  dollars  or  Japanese  silver  yen,  of  a  sinking  fond  for  the  eventual  liquidation 
instead  of  in  the  inconvenient  Haikwan  tael  of  of  the  capital.  After  the  arrangement  is  per- 
variable  standard.  A  Corean  embassy  arrived  fected,  Mr.  Keith  is  to  procure  a  $6,000,000 
in  the  United  States  in  September,  1888.  loan  to  complete  the  principal  railway  line. 

COSTA  RICA.  The  President  of  Costa  Rica  CoflliMMMltecM.— 1876-77,  $557,407;  1877- 
is  Don  Prospero  Fernandez ;  Vice-Presidents,  '78,  $846,691 ;  1878-79,  $921,406 ;  1879-^80, 
the  ministers  Seflores  E.  Figueroa,  V.  Guardia,  $800,957 ;  1880-*81,  $647,808. 
B.  Soto,  and  M.  Guardia.  The  Cabinet  was  RallrotdSi — The  following  lines  of  railroad  are 
composed  as  follows  in  1888  :  Minister  of  the  in  operation:  Alaluela-Cartago,  t^'a  Heredia 
Interior,  Charitable  Institutions,  and  Worship,  and  San  Jos6,  48  kilometres;  from  Punta  Are- 
£.  Figueroa ;  Commerce  and  Finance,  6.  Soto ;  nas  to  Barranca,  14  kilometres ;  and  from  Li- 
War  and  Navy,  M.  Guardia ;  Interior  and  Jus-  mon  to  the  Rio  Sucio,  118  kilometres ;  together, 
tice,  V.  Guardia ;  President  of  Congress,  Seflor  170  kilometres.  The  gross  earnings  in  1882-^88 
J.  M.  Carazo;  Secretaries,  V.  C.  Segreda  and  were  $52,981 ;  the  expenses  were  $82,857. 
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There  are  in  operation  727  kilo- 
9  service  being  performed  by  16  of- 
)  lines  are  the  following :  1.  From 
J  the  Nicaragnan  frontier  tia  San 
dia,  Al^juela,  Esparza,  with  branch 
rrecia,  San  Ramon,  Pnnta  Arenas, 
iberia,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Nicoja  (576 
).  2.  From  Limon  to  San  Jos6  (151 
).  Number  of  messages  in  1882-^83, 
which  inland  private,  18,982;  for 
abroad,  1,804;  Government  mes- 
il,  7,248;  beyond  the  coontry,  55. 
4,940;  expenses,  $17,718. 
•irice. — ^The  income  from  postal  ser- 
882-'83  was  (50,000;    the  outlay, 

k — Of  the  336  vessels  that  entered 
m  ports  in  1883,  21  were  navigating 
Gosta  Bican  flag;  213  hailed  from 
.nish- American  countries;  89  were 
30  British,  14  German,  12  French, 
ther  nationalities. 

\  there  entered  the  port  of  Punta 
0  vessels,  79  being  steamers,  4  ships, 
3  brigs,  and  2  schooners ;  79  being 
American  flag,  7  French,  5  Englbh, 
L  Danish,  1  Norwegian,  and  5  Ger- 
aggregate  tonnage  being  168,528. 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  declared  a 
or  ten  years  to  come. 
K>rts  in  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  via 
3nas  amounted  to  $2,669,861;  via 
nng  the  first  four  months  of  1880, 
the  exports  through  Punta  Arenas, 
)  during  twelve  months,  and  through 
ir  months,  $211,142. 
af  articles  exported  from  Punta  Are* 
:  Coffee,  23,266,196  pounds,  worth 
> ;  hides  and  skins,  276,279  pounds, 
[ndia-rubber,  26,319  pounds,  $10,- 
other  goods,  re-exports,  comprised 


de  between  the  Uoited  States  and 
merica  in  1879-83  was  as  follows: 

TEAR. 

Iiupoftfl. 

■zporta. 

$2,25i;k89 
8.418,460 
8,159,788 
4,785;S98 
5,121,815 

$1,110,608 
1,729,215 
1,541,229 
1,586,553 

1,988.818 

$18,581,557 

$7,904,418 

CENTRAL -AXKRICAN   OOrTEK   AND   INDIA- 
QRBER   INTO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


TEAR. 

CoOb*. 

IndlarniblMr. 

VoandM. 
18,868,956 
11,468,188 
19,254,218 
15,853327 
22,449,112 

$181,170 
106,678 
257.891 
467,870 

1,027,015 

82,898,748 

$1,990,119 

The  area  of  this  Spanish  T^est  India 
43,220  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
iL,  according  to  the  census  of  1862, 


counted  1,359,238  souls,  was  shown  by  the 
last  census  (1882)  to  have  increased  to  1,521,- 
684,  of  whom  850,520  were  4nales  and  671,- 
164  females.  The  six  provinces  into  which 
Cuba  is  divided  comprise  33  ^^partidos  jndi- 
ciales  "  and  180  "  ayuntamientos.^'  The  prov- 
ince of  Havana  counted  435,896  inhabitants; 
that  of  Santa  Clara,  321,397;  Matanzas,  283,- 
121;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  229,821;  Pinar  del 
Bio,  182,204;  and  Puerto  Principe,  69,245. 

The  most  populous  ayuntamieutos  are :  Ha- 
vana, 198,721  inhabitants;  Matanzas,  87,760; 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307 ;  Cienfuegos,  65,067 ; 
Puerto  Principe,  46,641;  Holguin,  84,767; 
Sancti  Spiritus,  32,608;  Guanabacoa,  29,789; 
Trinidad,  27,654;  Manzanillo,  23,208;  Santa 
Clara,  22,781;  Pinar  del  Kio,  21,670;  and 
Colon,  20,398. 

The  male  portion  of  the  population  is  com- 
posed of  571,766  Spaniards,  7,944  white  for- 
eigners, 46,698  Chinamen,  and  252,660  colored 
people.  The  female  portion  comprises  430,- 
195  Spanish,  8,216  foreign,  84  Chinese,  and 
242,320  colored  females.  This  gives  a  total  of 
998,961  persons  of  Spanish  origin,  11,260  of 
foreign,  46,872  Chinese,  and  494,980  colored. 

Amy* — The  commander  -  in  -  chief  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  island  is  Don  Ignacio  Maria 
del  Castillo,  born  at  Jalapa,  Mexico,  Feb.  9, 
1817.  He  arrived  from  Spain  at  Havana  on 
Sept.  28,  1883,  to  take  charge  of  this  port. 

The  strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba, 
by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  War  at  Madrid, 
was  fixed  for  1883-'84  at  25,653  men. 

Flnaaccs. — In  1878  Captain-General  Martinez 
Campos,  after  making  the  arrangement  with 
the  insurgents  at  Lanjon,  issued  a  decree  vir- 
tually suspending  payments  from  the  Cuban 
Treasury  up  to  July  1st  of  that  year,  and  since 
then  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  liquidate  the 
indebtedness,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
amounts  to  $7,000,000.  An  issue  of  paper 
money  has  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $60,- 
000,000,  and  the  premium  on  Spanish  gold 
fluctuates  wildly  at  times;  this  depreciated 
currency  renders  living,  dear  as  it  has  been  at 
all  times,  still  more  expensive. 

Subsequent  to  the  collapse  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, a  tax  law  was  passed,  which  created  eleven 
kinds  of  taxation :  (1)  on  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty by  inheritance,  etc.,  of  ^  to  8  per  cent.,  es- 
timated to  produce  $1,091,000  per  annum;  (2) 
direct  taxes  (income-tax)  of  16  per  cent  on 
the  profits  cleared  by  residents  of  cities,  and 
5  per  cent,  on  sugar  and  tobacco  planting; 
receipts  under  this  head  being  estimated  at 
$6,335,800;  (3)  on  railway-traffic,  to  produce 
$1,000,000;  (4)  on  slaughtering,  $592,800; 
(5)  on  passports,  $350,000 ;  (6)  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  and  ship-dues,  $21,359,400;  (7) 
indirect  taxes,  such  as  stamp-dues,  $3,488,806 ; 
(8)  on  lotteries,  $3,477,000 ;  (9)  on  the  salaries 
of  Government  officers;  (10)  a  tax  of  $12  a 
head  which  the  owner  of  liberated  slaves  has 
to  pay  if  he  retains  them  for  domestic  service, 
$500,000;  (11)  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
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badgets  of  all  manicipalities,  $412,500.     In  resolved  in  the  sense  of  the  widest  latitude  for 

August,  1888,  the  *^  Gaoeta  Oticial "  of  Ha-  the  liberty  of  the  slave ;  and  that,  therefore, 

vana  contained  the  following  details  of  a  dis-  owners  of  slaves,  when  the  latter  have  ac- 

patch  from  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Mad-  quired  their  freedom,  shall  not  compel  them 

rid,  to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba:  to  pay  indemnities  for  their  children.    The 

All  countiy  property  now  pave  2  per  cent,  with-  ^^^  ?^«^^  ^^^  \^^J^J  ^!^*"  ^^^^  ^^5 

out  distinction.    The  reduction  lafit  year  was  granted  T^o  consideration  snail  the  families  of  slaves  be 

only  to  those  cultivating  sucrar  and  tobacco.    The  separated;  and  that  if  parents  were  obliged, 

Bur-tax  on  export  duties  is  reduced  from  10  per  cent,  when  freed,  to  pay  for  the  rescue   of  Seir 

to  6  per  cent,  from  July  Ist.    The  duties  on  tobac«>  chDdren,  other  sections  of  the  law  providing 

exported  from  the  Central  and  Oriental  Departments  ^""***'^"»  *'*  ^  ,.^.              ,,  z~     .  ,     F»vf*«*i*5 

haVe  been  reduced  80  per  cent.    The  addfeonal  tax  for  gradual  abohtion  would  be  violated, 

on  all  drinkables  has  been  abolished  and  in  place  ot  News  was  received  from  Havana  in  Novem- 

it  has  been  imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  litre  for  ber,  1883,  that  the  new  Captain-General  eD- 

oasks  and  8  wnts  per  litre  for  bottles  and  jars.    The  deavors  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 

rSS^^                authonied  to  raise  60  per  cent.  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  .^  Cuba  to  do  justice  to  the 

80,000  slaves  illegally  held  in  bondage  since 

This  latter  tax  in  reality  substituted  a  22  1870.    He  was  also  taking  active  steps  to  ease 

per  cent,  tax  for  what  was  15  per  cent,  before,  the  situation  of  the  Cuban  treasury,  consoli- 

The  budget  for  1881-^82  estimated  the  ex-  date  tkie  floating  debt,  and  carry  out  fiscal  re- 

penditures  at  $34,685,848.  forms. 

The  previous  year  had  left  a  deficit  of  $20,-  lanlgnttau — Quite  a  movement  was  set  on 

000,000.    The  year  before  had  left  a  surplus  foot  by  Seflor  Isabal,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

of  $3,367,950.  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Congress,  at  Mad- 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1882-  rid,  during  the  latter  part  of  1883,  to  promote 

'83  stood :  income,  $34,442,979  ;  outlay,  $34,-  white  emigration  from  Europe  and  the  Canarj 

626,910.  Islands  to  Cuba;  and  this  movement  has  met 

Paper  money  (bank  bills)  is  destroyed  at  with  a   hearty  response    from   Santiago  de 

stated  periods,  in  moderate  amounts  ($200,000  Cuba,  where  planters,  merchants,  and  mann- 

on  Aug.  31,  1883),  in  accordance  with  the  law  factnrers  met  on  Oct.  8,  1883,  and  took  the 

of  amortization  of  July  7,  1882.  necessary  measures  toward  co-operating  with 

According  to  the  new.  budget  law,  the  ad-  their  Peninsular  colleagues, 

ministration-general  of  the  Treasury  of  the  isl-  Ballroads  aid  'Mtgnplm, — Tn  1880  there  were 

and  of  Cuba  has  been  changed  into  a  general  in  operation  871  miles  of  railway.    The  leogth 

intendancy  at  Havana,  with  six  sub-intend-  of  telegraphs  in  operation  was  2,835  miles,  and 

ancies  at  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  the  number  of  offices  187. 

Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santiago  Pelltlcal  and  EemMdcal  Statu. — The  surrender 

de  Cuba.  at  Lanjon,  Feb.  10, 1878,  terminated  the  insor- 

According  to  a  statement  published  at  Ha-  rection  on  the  island  after  a  ten-years*  war, 

vana  in  August,  1888,  the  royal  lottery  pro-  during  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of 

dnced,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  net  profits  Captain-General  Don  Joaquin  Jovellar,  200,000 

amounting  to  $5,302,519,  against  $5,295,679  combatants  perished  by  the  sword  and  disease, 

during  the  previous  year.    In   1882-^83  the  and  the  cost  to  Spain  and  Cuba  was  $700,000,* 

administration  drew  with  tire  unsold  tickets,  000.    The  strife  ruined  entire  provinces ;  those 

$948,100,  against  $1,910,400  in  the  preceding  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Puerto  Principe,  even 

year.    In  the  five  lotteries  drawn  since  July  in  1883,  still  presented  a  painful  spectacle  of 

1,  1881,  there  remained  unsold  139  tickets  on  impoverishment  and  desolation.      In  August, 

July  1,  1882,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  loss  1879,  afresh  rising  took  place,  and  was  quelled 

of  $648,280  to  the  treasury.  less  by  the  Government  forces  than  by  public 

On  Nov.  14,  1883,  the  Cuban  treasury,  on  opinion  and  the  firm  and  resolute  attitude  of 

authorization  from  the  home  Government,  se-  the  Liberal  Autonomist  party.    The  basis  on 

cured  from  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  a  loan  which  the  capitulation  of  Lai^on  had  been 

of  $500,000  for  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  7i  agreed  to,  embraced  the  following  conditions: 

per  cent  interest  per  annum.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  granted  an  organic 

Havaia  Gas  CMipailes. — At  a  meeting  of  share-  political  and  administrative  regime  equal  to 

holders  of  the  two  gas  companies  of  Havana,  the  one  which  rules  the  island  of  Porto  Rico; 

on  Aug.  31,  1883,  the  proposition  made  by  complete  amnesty  and  liberation  of  all  slaves 

Seflor  Dorilla  on  behalf  of  several  New  York  and  Asiatic  colonists  who  fought  in  the  ranks 

capitalists,  to  lease  the  works  of  the  two  com-  of  insurrection ;  Cuba  to  be  permanently  rep- 

panics  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  ac-  resented  in  the  Cortes  by  her  own  deputies 

cepted,  the  shareholders  of  the  '^  Espafiola  "  to  duly  elected,  and  thus  to  recover  the  privilege 

receive  5  per  cent,  net  yearly.  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  in  1836.    This 

fiBaadpatiML— On  Nov.  15,  1883,  the  ^^Ga-  revival  of  political  life  caused  the  formation  of 

ceta  Oficial,"  of  Havana,  published  a  royal  the  now  existing  parties  in  Cuba.    In  Augost, 

decree  ordering  that   all   doubts  concerning  1878,  the  so-called  Liberal  party  was  organ- 

the  application  of  any  part  of  the  law  of  ized,  most  of  whose  members  are  Creoles.    Its 

gradual  abolition  of  slavery  shall  always  be  programme  is  the  immediate,  sweeping  aboli- 
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lavery,  now  disgaised  under  the  name  just  protests  of  this  Oovemment  have  not  as  yet  pro- 

ronato'';   the  fostering  of  white  immi-  duoed  satiHfectory  resulto.      ^ 

v    *      •!•       K  V  il#r*^\.-;««fr  ;«;*:„  I  have  alluded  in  my  previous  messages  to  the  m- 

by  fanuhes,  but  left  to  private  initia-  j^^us  and  vexatious  restrictions  suffered  by  our  trade 

e  granting  of  the  usual  necessary  lib-  In  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    Brazil,  whose  natural 

independence  and  decentralization  in  outlet  for  its  jn^  national  staple,  ooffeo,  is  in  and 

al  and  provincial  affairs :  the  autonomy  through  the  United  States,  imposes  a  heavy  export 

olony/thjt  is,  its  own  administratiou  g«|  5^4^i^"^iro^h^&^'S,'S? 

voting  or  taxes ;  nnaiiy,  free  trade.  restrictions  as  to  storage  and  by  onerous  taxation. 


ier  to  oppose  this  Liberal- Autonomist  For  these  mischiefs  adequate  relief  is  not  always  af- 

le  "  CJonstitutional  Union  "  was  formed,  forded  by  reciprocity  treaties,  like  that  with  lUwaii 

nade  up  of  Spaniards.    1 1  has  for  its  ?'  t^»*  ^7  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^e:d^,  and  now  await- 

T,         *^           *^     I          ^«„:n«  ^^«.  uuf  the  action  of  the  Senate.    Is  it  not  advisable  to 

To  preserve  as  long  as  possible  com-  ^^^^  g^me  measure  of  equitable  retaliation  in  our 

labor;    to  endow  the  colony  with  a  relations  with  governments  which  discriminate  against 

and  administrative  regime  analogous  our  own  1    If,  for  example,  the  Executive  were  em- 

f  the  Peninsular  provinces ;  and  finally  powered  to  apply  to  Spanish  vessels  and  cargoes  from 

<>:,«  ♦>»/»  avof  Am  /^5  Txyr^^^^filxn  Cuba  aud  Porto  Rioo  the  same  rules  of  treatment  and 

Ain  the  system  of  protection,             ^  ^j^  ^^  penalties  for  technical  faulta  which  are  ap- 

troggle  between  these  two  parties  m  pii^  ^  our  vessels  and  caigoes  in  the  Antilles,  a 

most  lively,  especially  as  the  Oonserva-  resort  to  that  course  might  not  be  barren  of  good  re- 

ty  accuse  the  Liberals  of  being  the  suits. 

of  Spain,  and  treat  them  as  such.  The  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Ford,  of  Sa- 

nent  is  not  an  altogether  passive  spec-  gQ^  j^  Grande,  m  a  report  on  the  carrying-trade 

'  this   political  strife,  but  invariably  between  that  port  and  the  United  States,  says 

ward  the  Constitutional  Union,  to  the  that  if,  during  the  next  four  years,  "  American 

it  of  the  Liberal  Autonomists.  tonnage  continues  todecrease  and  English  steam 

rosperity  of  young  societies  known  by  tonnage  to  increase  at  its  present  ratio,  the 

ea  of  colonies  is  dependent  upon  three  American  flag  will  be  seen  only  above  the  Uni- 

ns;     1.  The  right  of  self-administra-  ted  States  consulate,  and  the  chief  business  of 

.  A  good  method  of  acquiring  land  and  the  consular  office  will  be  merely  to  give  cer- 

1  of  succession  which,  while  it  favors  tiflcates  of  invoices  and  to  draw  bills  of  health 

Jity  of  conditions,  facilitates  a  rapid  for  British  steamers."    In  regard  to  discrimi- 

of  property  and  stimulates  the  occu-  nation  against  American  vessels  and  in  favor 

the  soil  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  of  British  vessels,  Mr.  Ford  makes  the  foUow- 

irate  taxation— in  other  words,  cheap  jng  comparisons,  and  offers  the  following  sug- 

^^^^                            -      ,  ,      -     ,-  gestions  as  remedial  measures : 

does  not  yet  possess  the  nght  of  self-  j^       jud^ent,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  in 

bration,   power  concentrating    m    tne  our  law-makers  should  they  abolish  all  consular  tees 

r  the  Captain-General  and  of  the  Min-  now  paid  by  American  vessels,  excepting  those  for 

the  Colonies.    This  administrative  cen-  noting  and  extending  protests ;   and  it  would  also 

on  is  felt  throughout  the  details  of  local  ^  ^®^  ^  '^^'^^  the  law  allowing  three  months'  extra 

^^A  A^^^  «^7^n^™.  ♦k^  «:«-«i;4—  ^f  4.k«  P*y  when  a  £»eaman  is  left  m  the  noepital.    The  other 

e  and  does  not  allow  the  vitality  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^hree  months^  extra  wages  is  a 

to  find  full  scope,  which  is  mdisputa-  just  and  equitable  statute,  and  should  continue  in 

eat  drawback.     There  is  the  pressure  force.    To  abolish  that  woidd  entail  endless  annoy- 

)ty  of  a  numerous  bureaucratic  army,  "^ce  and  trouble  to  consular  officers,  without  benefit- 

>f  fi.ed  interest  in  the  island.    With  ^.tf^'^^tLWe'J^^dtrZtr^;^ 

epUoM,  these  office-holders  are  native  ^hich  enters  into  the  construction  of  vessels  to  pass 

is.     The  fall  of  a  cabinet  m  Madrid  free  of  duty,  and  to  permit,  under  proper  restrictions, 

tly  involves  the  dismissal  of  numerous  the  withdrawing  from  bond  of  whatever  is  used  on  our 

in  the  ranks  of  the  administration,  to  be  ^^®^*,,.^,     ,   ,,    ^      .           .       ^.^  x.    a 

I  «^4.i^*:n/i;.r;;ir.«i<.  ^^r»r>/^f»nf  «x.  ^-K^;-  An  additional  disadvantage  under  which  Amer- 

l,  not  by  individuals  competent  for  their  .^  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^1^^^  ^^^^  ^  competition  with 

ploy,  but  by  those  who  belong  to  the  British  vessels  comes  from  our  method  of  taking  ton- 

as  party  at  home.  This  abuse  has  come  nage  measurement.     British  vessels   are  measured 

iebate  in  the  Cortes,  and  grave  revela-  with  deductions  which  are  not  allowed  to  American 

•  immorality  in  financial  matters  have  ""^^^^  J  THi^''^' "a^^'PJ?' ^"^  ^"Jlf *"  i^^"^ 

,       1  4.'       A    AU^  1       1     J    •   •  i.    *•  «  ore  which  loaded  m  Sairua  this  year:  the  British 

ide  relatmg  to  the  local  administration  steamer  Chindon,  gross  tons  1,971,  net  tons  1,286; 

I,  causing  the  Minister  of  the  Colomes  and  the  British  steamer  Leina,  gross  tons  1,782,  net 

to  promote  radical  reform.  tons,  1,141.    These  paid  tonnage  dues  on  their  net 

nnual  message  of  the  President  of  the  measurement.     Had   they  been  American  steamers 

SUtee,  of  Decemhor,  1883,  contains  the  <^^".P^^^)^krw^2ldt;^°S:e:"'Sl£^on 

ig  passages .  h^q  gross  tonnage.    The  difference  in  these  charges 

nderstood  that  measures  for  the  removal  of  "^  ^IJ^  ^"^  ^  considerable,  and  the  British  steam- 

ictions  which  now  burden  our  trade  with  !I1,?^,  fJSi W^  n"),  ^fS^.'^r^^         of  about  50 

i  Porto  ffico  are  under  consideration  by  the  "^^  P®'  hogshead  on  their  cargoes. 

Oovemment.    The  proximi^  of  CuU  to  the  €•■■»?«.— There  were  exported  from  Ha- 

tates,  and  the  peculiar  methods  of  adminis-  •     ^qqq     ^q  ggS  boxes,  219,823  bags,  and 

hich  there  prevail,  necessitate  constant  dis-  Jn^Xoo  /      .     ^'^^^"^  *^  ^*'»  f*    iXo  u       u     a 

nd  appeal  on  our  part  from  the  proceedings  190,088  hogsheads  of  sugar ;  12,438  hogsheads, 

uolar  authorities.    I  regret  to  say  that  the  of  molasses;  1,476  tierces  of  honey;  9,873  pipes 
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of  125  gallons  ram ;  8,770  arrobas  of  25  potmds 
Spanish  wax;  12,464,986  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  153,141  thousand  cigars.  Instead  of  being 
an  exporter  of  coffee,  Cuba  now  imports  the 
same  from  Porto  Bico.  Copper-ore  is,  how- 
ever, likely  to  soon  again  become  an  export 
article  to  England  from  the  Cobre  Mining  Com- 
pany's mines  near  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
working  of  these  mines  was  stopped  by  the  in- 
surrection, but  is  now  being  resumed. 

The  amount  of  cigars  shipped  from  Havana 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
Sept.  20,  1882,  was  $8,841,729  worth,  of  which 
New  York  received  $2,887,648;  San  Francisco, 
$291,756 ;  Chicago,  $174,121 ;  Boston,  $144,- 
604 ;  and  Philadelphia,  $57,688. 

CmSF  ARTICLSS  Or  MXBCHAMDISS   IlIFORRD  INTO 

HAVANA. 


tained  at  this  port  is  dredged  ihnn  the  bed  of  thelwT, 
and  at  upward  of  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  toe 
water,  and  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  aelk 
for  ej^rt  at  $80  per  ton. 

Sigar. — ^This  industry  has  been  thoronghlj 
revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  central 
sugar-houses  and  new  processes ;  clayed  sngan 
have  gradually  gone  into  disuse,  and  centnfo- 
gals  and  muscovadoes  have  taken  their  place, 
as  the  ensuing  table  of  exports  fully  demon- 
strates : 


ABTICLES. 

Wt^i 
or 

Atcis^  durnf 
tb*  t«n  ymn, 

doalT*. 

Jerked  beef 

Quintals  of 
101  i  pounds 
English 

u 

Barrels 

Quintals 

a 
u 

Pipes...'.'!;." 

Jars 

Number 

Thousand  feet 

Number 

Tons 

Quintals 

CodflBh,  American 

291,958 

8d.S81 

CodflBh,  European 

6a,680 
280,895 

21,7«5 
867,991 
148,411 

94,646 
260,495 

Flour 

Rice  from  Spain 

Bice  from  the  Cast  Indies  . . . 
Iju^,  American 

OHve^lI 

Uogahead-shooks,  American. 
American  boards 

82,597 

24,028 

257,728 

168,677 

146,869 

American  box-shooks 

Coal  fh>m  Europe..* 

Petroleum,  American 

Box  SUGAB. 

MuB0OTAi>on,  na 

TKAR. 

CoiMtatliigof 

Totho 
United 
BMm, 

OoMfatlngof 

IV  Ik 
UilM 

1878.. 
1879.. 

1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 

ToDf. 

71,890 
72,858 
4^846 
85,057 
87,068 

Bom. 

87^785 

888,465 

241,295 

184,512 

195,102 

218,020 

18^847 

115,202 

94,008 

98,604 

Tom. 
408,089 
651,077 
449,987 
414,010 
500,789 

Hogdi'dL 
652,695 
892,482 
728,724 
670,461 
810,995 

tSUttS 

788,S1t 
661,1M 
ttSlO&l 
7S8,ir 

Totol. 

262,220 

1,880,109 

651,181 

2,818,902 

8,766,807 

8,467,799 

The  tabular  statement  below  exhibits  the 
fluctuating  character  of  Cuban  sugar-prodac- 
tion,  and  that  the  United  States  more  and 
more  absorb  it  almost  altogether : 


TE88ELS  ENTERED  DURING  THE  FITE   YEARS   FROM 
1878  TO   1882  INCLUSITE. 


YEAR. 

Total  «BtriM. 

Spuifah. 

AtMrioaa. 

Vowb. 

Toiu. 

VMMk. 

Tooa. 

V«mls. 

Tom. 

1878. . 

1,626 

979,949 

582 

209,886 

740 

481,752 

1879.. 

1,752 

1,103,489 

569 

880,166 

659 

518,692 

1880.. 

1,420 

1,018,140 

491 

291,481 

663 

498.560 

1881.. 

1,3S9 

1,114,085 

502 

851,180 

578 

462,043 

1882.. 

1,424 

1,258,181 

528 

489,908 

570 

496,786 

YEAR. 

Prodao' 
tfoa. 

Stock 

cahand 

Jan.  1. 

Local 
tka. 

Export  tQ 

llMUnUad 

StatM. 

otiurcooa. 
Mm. 

Tbtel 

1876.. 
1877.. 
1B78.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 

Tow. 

690,000 

520,000 

588,000 

670,000 

680,000 

Tooa. 

14,150 

11,008 

19,200 

27.200 

22,900 

Toaa. 

56,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

TOBH 

486,908 
419,000 
480,521 
481.972 
406,000 

Toao. 

100.845 
41,810 
48,998 

141,968 
56,000 

Tm. 

667,60 

460,810 

474,427 

728,985 

460,000 

Total. 

2,848,000 

94,458 

266,000|2,1784»6 

888,6162,666,715 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA  DUEIXO 
THE  TIYE  YEARS  1879  TO  1883. 


About  the  trade  between  Cardenas  and  the 
United  States,  the  American  consular  agent, 
Kufiez,  remarks: 

The  export  tonnage  in  En^ish  bottoms  is  inoreas- 
ing.  for  the  reason  that  the  English  vessels  are  ffsn- 
erally  steamers  carrying  heavy  freight,  and  at  less 
rates  than  American  vessels  can  afifora  to  charter  for. 
It  mav  not  here  be  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  if 
ever  this  island  becomes  an  integral  portion  of  the 
United  States,  the  impetus  whidi  uiat  lact  would  give 
to  American  ship-building  would  be  very  great.  All 
the  trade^  in  such  an  eveiu,  would  be  coast-trade,  and 
in  American  bottoms.  A  growing  article  of  export 
from  Cardenas  is  asphaltum,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Cardenas  asphaltum  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  |>art  of  the  world.  There  is  much  asphaltum 
in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  much  of  it  is  of  questionable 
quality  and  is  called  ehapapoU^  but  that  which  is  ob- 


YRAR. 

ImpovU. 

Bxpoth 

1879 

$68,649,656 
6^428,018 
68,008,404 
70,460,652 
65,544,584 

$12,201,691 

1880 

10,924.666 

1831 

10,999376 

1S82 

11,775,078 

1888 

14,667,918 

Total 

$828,071,264 

$60,468,691 

The  chief  articles  of  domestic  production 
imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1882,  were  cattle 
and  horses,  $580,592;  breadstnffs  (including 
only  56,955  barrels  of  flour),  $1,029,663 ;  coal, 
100,819  tons  ($409,970);  cordage,  $205,110; 
machinery  and  hardware,  $1,572,076 ;  proYis- 
ions,  $2,840,480.  which  included  15,279,152 
pounds  of  lard ;  lumber,  timber,  and  fiimiture, 
$2,907,881 ;  and  paper  and  stationery,  $223,- 
814. 
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TA*    Terrttltlal  Hi&wnmiaKL — ^The  Terri-  oould  meet  as  the  interest  and  principal  should  fall 

Seers  daring  the  year  were :  Governor,  ^°®:,                        ,.     .   ,  ^,  „ 

3rd  way;  Secretary,  George  H.  Hand  ..  There  aro  now  pending  mlwth  Houses  of  Con^^ 

J  1.  t'tt  rr  ,,  '''m  ®  4»7 Ml •  '  Dills  providimr  a  oomprehensive  enabling  act  tor  di- 
ed by  J.  H.  1  eller ;  Treasurer,  William  viding  the  Territory  by  the  admission  of  the  southern 
^ay;  Auditor,  L.  M.  Purdy,  sacceeded  half  as  a  State;  also  a  bill  for  dividing  the  Territory 
>rge  L.  Ordway ;  Superintendent  of  substantially  upon  the  same  line.  It  is  not  denied 
[nstruction,  William  H.  H.  Beadle ;  At-  ^^^  southern  portion  of  the  Tenritorv  has  the  re- 

rL ^«^i    Ai A IT u^-  quuied  number  ot  mhabitants,  who,  if  livmg  m  a 

[jener^  Alexwader  Hashes.               ^  gtate,  would  be  entitled  to  a  member  of  the  House  of 

IBT«  MSBM. — ^The  Legislature,  contain-  Representatives.    It  is  not  denied  that  the  amount  of 

Republicans  and  6  Democrats  in  both  taxable  property  in  the  southern  portion  is  fUlly  equal 

convened  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  ^  ^**  ^  ^7  Territory  that  has  been  admitted  as  a 

ed  on  the  9th  of  March.    The  follow-  ®*^- 

extracts  from  the  Governor's  message :  After  giving  an  official  history  of  the  floods 

th    t              that  ha     elfl  aed   in    th  of  1881,  the  Governor  recommends  that  provis- 

of  5ie'ksrL^lature,''Sur  pVl»tion  haS  ^^^  ^  ^^"^^  J?  "end  assistance  in  any  sinailar 

I  from  150,000  to  nearly  800.000 ;  our  taxa-  emergency.    He  strongly  urges  the  establisn- 

»rty  has  increased  from  $20,000,000  to  $50.-  ment  of  an  immigration,  mining,  and  agricul- 

and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  devel-  tural  board  of  three  members,  one  for  each 

have  fully  keyt  pace  with  this  remarkable  department,  who  shall   collect  statistics  and 

of  property  and  population.  m«|/»i  .lu^ui^    w""  «»*«*    w*»^w  oi«i««wvo   «*!*• 

arritonal  finances  are  in  a  most  saUsfaotory  Jf»^©    information    about    the   lemtonal   re- 

u  sources.    He  calls  attention  to  the  probable 

serted  that  mines  producing  a  revenue  suf-  opening  of  the  Big  Sioux  Reservation,  and  that 

jpay  large  dividends  upon  $16,000,000  or  gu^h  legislation  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary. 

±aorbyTe*^Ja"SStT?^^^^  The  total  number  of  biUs  sent  to  the  Gov- 

flfthoftheactuai  value  of  the  property.    It  ernor   was    836.     In  the  Council  about  250 

sened  that  patents  have  been  cCoclmed  upon  bills  were  introduced,  and  nearly  800  in  the 

rated  by  Con^pfws  to  certain  nulroads  run-  House.    Of  these  280  became  laws,  either  by 

Sfnij^r  hTn';u'^,?^.^^^n'5^^  signatuTC  or  limitation.    Among  the  most  im- 

ito  otber  nands  under  contracts  and  are  thus  ^.      .  i.i,        •■  •  i_   i.              i    ^           j.i.     vn 

of  the  assessors*  lists.  portant  bills  which  became  laws  are  the  bill 

lember  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  Av-  for  capital  removal ;  for  creating  a  tax  com- 

,  it  has  come  under  my  observation  that  mission  to  inquire  what  property  escapes  taxa- 

quaHty  wdsts  m  assessing  the  hmd  and  per-  ^i^j^  ^nd  to  suggest  remedies  and  look  after 

•perty  m  the  various  counties.    I  am,  there-  j^iTl«„^«i.   4.^^^?   ^*  ™k;«K    *u^^r^   «««   !«-«.«, 

itraied  tobcUeve  that  a  laige  amiunt  of  delinqaent  taxes,  of  which    there  are  large 

in  the  Territory  wholly  escapes  assessment,  amounts  outstanding,      ihe   bill  creating  the 

resent  laws  give  county  commissioners  al-  office  of  attorney-general  is  another  important 

imited  power  to  mUmauMre  the  finances  and  measure.    The  educational  bill  is,  perhaps,  the 

county.    As  a  board  of  eouahjation,  they  ^  important  measure  of  the  session.    This 

»  assume  the  authonty,  under  the  pretense  r*^°*' '    4#Y' *'""*'  »"^«^»*  «  *"  I7,           *.            j   • 

igtheassessorsMisto,  to  cut  down  the  assess-  l*^  adopts  the  civil  township  system  and  is 

1  certain  cases  nearly  one  half,  without  at-  a  much-needed  measure.   A  bill  of  great  conse- 

:  to  find  any  property  which  has  escaped  as-  qaence  to  North  Dakota  is  the  one  providing 

j.  or  that  hasl)een  assessed  too  low,  to  make  ^  board  of  grain-inspectors  to  look  after  the 

ienciency — thus  largely  mcreasmg  the  rote  „^i„kt^«  ^-^a  ».«^:»!.  «#  »•«:« 

i  property  which  retSiSs  unchanged    Under  weighmg  and  grading  of  gram, 

ifaon  of  this  unequal  system  Uie  Territorial  The  institutions  for  which   provision    was 

'  Equalization  and  Assessment  are  compelled  made,  either  for  building  or  running  expenses, 

a  higher  average  rate  than  would  be  neoea-  or  both,  were  the  following:  Penitentiaries  at 

wfS^- ^JS^n Jfn^'^I^ni  v.^nn.  «.«.*;«-  ^^^ux  Falls  aud  Bismarck ;  Hospitals  for  the  In- 

is  now  outstanding  against  various  counties  a.  xr     i_^           j  t          ^                 •        •*.' 

erritory  nearly  $1W,^  of  Territorial  taxes.  Bane  at  Yankton  and  Jamestown ;  universities 

■e  assessed  upon  dehnquent  counties,  yet  the  at  Vermilion  and  Grand  Forks ;  and  normal 

aw8  provide  no  adequate  means  fbr  toe  col-  schools  at  8pear  Fish  and  Madison ;  Agricul- 

ftiiislareesum.           ^_    ^            _^  tural  College  at  Brookings;   School  for  the 

•;^SS±iu"i?1^:L^S^^~CuaiS  peafandDnmbatSionxFallB.    The  Agrioul- 

e  construction  of  a  rwlroad,  has  caused  Revere  t^ral  College  was  located  at  ±  argo  and  the  Ke- 

and  unfkvorable  comment  during  the  discus-  form  School  at  Plankinton,  but  no  appropria- 

le  bills  for  the  admission  and  division  of  the  tions  were  made. 

L  A^l^iifwl^it?^?*  P^*?^-  %^^  ^^  Th®  capital-removal  bUl,  as  passed,  provides 

ve  Assembly,  although  general  m  their  pro-  ^      *!,-.•*        ^    e                •    •     ^c  «:^^ 

intended  to  prevent  Qie^assessment  of  talkes,  ^^r  the  appomtment  of  a  commission  of  nine 

sn  widely  and  unfavorably  commented  upon  to  determine  upon  a  suitable  location  for  a 

ablio  press.    The  pe<>ple  of  Tankton  county,  permanent  capital.   The  commissioners  are  put 

to  tiie  last  ele^on,  inaugurated  a  movement  under  $40,000  bonds  to  perform  their  duties 

lonal  authority,  of  a  well-guarded  low  rate  ^n^^^  services,  but  the  total  amount  01   ex- 
ist bond  which  the  revenues  of  the  county  pense  may  not  exceed  $10,000.    On  or  before 
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Jalj  Ist,  a  place  is  to  be  selected,  and  the  town  or 
town  site  chosen  is  to  give  the  Territory  160 
acres  of  land  and  $100,000  in  cash  for  public 
buildings.  A  bill  reorganizing  the  legislative 
districts  passed.  Each  district  is  entitled  to 
one  councilman  and  two  representatives. 

FbuuwM. — The  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  fiscal  years  1881  and  1882 
is  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

B&lraoe  in  TreMTiry,  Dm.  1, 1880 fl.905  79 

From  counties,  ISbl &5,918  86 

From  ooontieB,  1883 102,006  98 

From  nilroads,  1881,  for  1880  tax. 22,688  89 

From  railroadB.  1882,  for  1881  tax 8d,614  89 

From  telegraph  oompanles,  1882 518  S5 

From  sale  of  Insane  Hospital  bonds,  1881 41,M0  00 

From  sale  of  Penitentiary  bonds 61,522  60 

From  insnianoe  companies  for  loss  on  Insane  Hos- 
pital   8,000  00 

From  sale  of  codes,  1881 70  50 

From  sale  of  codes.  lSd2 65  00 

From  sundries,  I89I 185  66 

Total $814,878  00 

DISBUB8EMEMT8. 

For  A.uditor*s  warrants,  18S1 $77,484  67 

For  Auditor's  warrants,  1882 161,116  »2 

For  Interest  on  warrants,  1881 1,698  57 

For  interest  on  warrants,  1882 698  00 

For  interest  on  Insane  Hospital  bonds,  1 882 2,400  00 

For  interest  on  Penitentiarv  bonds,  1 882 1,900  20 

For  counties,  propcntlon  railroad-tax,  ISSl 18,600  00 

For  countiee,  proportion  railroad-tax.  1882 22,504  66 

For  exchange  ana  express  charges,  1881 25  06 

For  exchange  and  express  charges,  1882 148  65 

Balance  in  Treasury,  J^OT.  80, 1882 48,468  90 

Total $814,878  00 

LIABILITIES  Om  TH>  TERRITORT,   NOT.   80,    1880. 

Fire-twenty  6  per  cent.  Insane  Hospital  bonds, 
dated  May  4, 1881 $40,000  00 

Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Penitentiary  bonds,  dated 
May  1,1881 60,000  00 

Total $90,000  00 

ASSETS  or  THE  TERRITORT,   NOT.   80,    1882. 

Balance  in  general  ftmd $41,148  29 

Balance  in  Insane  Hospital  construction  fond  ....  68 

Balance  in  Penitentiary  construction  fond 2,818  98 

Total $48,468  90 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1882  was 
nearly  $48,000,000. 

Bonds  to  the  following  amounts  were  au- 
thorized hy  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature : 

For  permanent  improTement  Biouz  Falls  Pentten- 

tiaiy $80,000 

Construction  of  Bismsrck  Penitentiary 60,000 

Dtraf-Mute  School  at  Sioux  Falls 12,000 

Dakota  CrnIyer6itT  at  Vermilion 80,o00 

North  Dakota  UnHversitjr  at  Qrand  Forks 80,000 

Agricultural  College  at  Brookings 25,000 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Tankton,  permanent  im- 
provements   77,600 

Building  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jamestown . .  60,000 

Total $804,600 

Gov.  Ordway,  in  his  report  for  1883,  says: 

Four  years  affo  the  Territory  owed  some  $20,000  in 
warrants,  which  securities,  hearing  10  per  cent,  inter- 
est, for  want  of  fVmds,  were  selling  at  a  large  disoount. 
These  warrants  have  all  been  paid  off  from  current 
revenues,  leaving  a  han<^me  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Territory  will  have  an  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, when  all  the  bonds  provided  for  by  Uie  lost  two 
legislatures  are  issued,  of  $394,500,  bearing  but  5 
and  6  per  cent,  annual  inter&<«t ;  subntantially  the 
same  amount  outstanding  against  Yankton  county, 


but  not  as  large  an  amount  of  indebtedness  by 
third  as  Lawrence  oountv  owes.  These  two  ooun 
have  assets  to  show  for  tneir  large  indebtedness,  o 
narv  court-houses  and  jails,  valued  peihaps  at  $15, 
eacn.  The  Territory,  on  tne  contrary,  will  have 
penitentiaries,  two  hospitals  for  the  insane,  two  i 
versities,  two  normal  schools,  one  school  for  d 
mutes,  and  one  and  perhaps  two  t^fricultural  ooUe 
all  costing  in  round  numbers  $400,000,  vet  worti 
the  people  double  that  sum,  and  so  located  in  the  e 
west,  north,  and  south  that  one  ffreat  State  or ' 
smaller  ones  can  securely  and  safely  be  placed  q] 
these  essential  foundations.  This  total  indebtedi 
of  the  Territory  could  easily  be  paid  and  every  1 
ritorial  bond  retired  next  year  by  the  assessment  c 
five-mill  tax  upon  the  assessable  property  in  the  1 
ritory,  without  the  slightest  shock  to  business  en< 

Srise.  It  baa  been  thought,  however^  more  just 
efer  the  payments  for  the  erection  of  these  insti 
tions  untu  the  public  lands  to  be  s^ven  to  the  Si 
under  the  "  Burrows  enabling  act "  snail  become  av 
able. 

EdmtlM. — The  total  school  revenue  of 
counties,  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 18 
was  $343,719,  which  the  saperiDtendent  is  sa 
lied  a  full  report  would  have  increased  to  $5( 
000.  This  sum  is  raised  almost  wholly  by  dii 
taxation,  since  it  does  not  seem  from  the 
ports  that  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  to  e 
ble  districts  to  erect  and  furnish  school-hoo 
were  included  in  receipts  to  any  considera 
extent.  Reports  from  38  counties  show 
following  statistics : 

Total  school  districts  organised 1 

Total  graded  schools 

Total  ungraded  schools 

Nomher  of  school-houses 

Yalne  of  same $9SS 

Amount  paid  coontr  superintendents 88 

Average  wages  paid  teachers,  male 

Average  wages  paid  teachers,  female 

Total  expenses  of  the  oflBce  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instraction  for  sahuy,  mileage,  office,  print- 
ing, books,  stationery,  and  postage 

An  agricultural  college  at  Brookings,  < 
or  two  normal  schools,  Dakota  University 
Vermilion,  and  Tankton  College  at  Yankt 
have  been  established. 

Capital  BcMOvaL— On  the  2d  of  June  1 
commission  for  choosing  a  site  for  the  Tei 
torial  capital  selected  Bismarck,  and  on  1 
25th  of  August  work  was  begun  for  the  er 
tion  of  the  Capitol.  On  the  11th  of  Septeml 
Gov.  Ordway  ordered  the  Territorial  Audit 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  to  remove  their  o£Bi 
from  Yankton  to  Bismarck.  The  Auditor  co 
plied,  but  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  refui 
to  remove.  On  the  15th  of  September  the  < 
cision  of  Judge  Edgarton  of  the  Supreme  Got 
declaring  the  appointment  of  the  commissii 
ers  illegal,  was  made  public.  An  appeal  v 
taken  to  the  full  bench,  but  it  had  not  be 
argued  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

State  CMStltitkNir— On  the  19th  of  June  a  o< 
vention,  comprising  more  than  400  delega 
from  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territo 
belonging  to  both  political  parties,  assemb 
at  Huron  to  consider  the  question  of  calliii 
constitutional  convention.  This  body  adop 
a  preamble  and  resolutions,  from  which 
following  extracts  are  taken  : 

Whenat^  The  Territoiy  of  Dakota,  lying  soot 
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ixth  pftTftUel  of  latitude,  has  at  present  a  immunities  which,  u|)on  the  same  tenns,  shall  not 

of  more  then  250,000  people,  which,  at  its  equally  belong  to  all  citizens. 

e  of  increase,  will  in  another  twelve  months  The  number  of  membera  of  the  House  of  Represent* 

ar  800.000  people,  which  is  more  than  double  atives  shall  never  be  less  than  flfty-five  nor  more  than 

ion  oiimvState  heretofore  admitted  into  the  eighty,  and  the  number  of  Senators  lets  than  twentv- 

of  the  Territories,  and  more  than  that  of  five  nor  more  than  thirty-two.    The  sessions  of  tne 

e  original  States  at  the  time  of  their  admis-  Legislature  shall  be  biennial.    The  terms  of  members 

of  uie  Legislature  shall  be  two  years^  and  their  salary 

,  The  said  part  of  the  said  Territory  covers  three  dollars  a  day,  and  ten  cents  mileage  each  way ; 

80.000  square  miles,  which  is  larger  than  they  shall  receive  pay  for  no  more  than  forty  days  at 

led  in  any  State  in  the  Union  except  seven ;  one  session,  except  in  proceedings  for  im{>eachment, 

and  tbey  snail  receive  no  other   perquisites.     The 

,  The  last  Legislature  of  this  Territory.  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  on 

»ding  to  and  representinif  the  general  ana  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  flrat  Mondi^^  of  January, 

ih  of  the  people  thereof,  did  enact  a  law  No  bill  except  appropriation  bills  shall  be  passed  con- 

a  constitutional  convention  at  the  Capitol  taining  more  than  one  subject.    The  Legislature  shall 

Titory  in  October  next,  for  the  purpose  of  not  authorize  any  games  ox  chance,  lottery,  or  of  gift 

Constitution  and  State  government  for  that  enterprise  under   any  pretense,  or  for  any  purpose 

kota  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and  whatever.    The  Legislature  shall  never  grant  any  ox- 

r  all  other  things  essential  to  toe  admission  tra  compensation  to  any  public  officer,  agent,  servant, 

t  of  Dakota  into  the  Union  of  States ;  and  or  contractor  after  the  services  shall  have  been  ren- 

,  The  said  act  of  the  Le^lature  was  pre-  dei«d  or  the  contract  entered  into  j  nor  shall  the  com- 

n  becoming  a  law  by  the  Territorial  Execu-  pensation  of  any  public  officer  be  mcreased  or  dimin- 

Ag  to  approve  the  same  or  return  it  to  the  ished  during  his  term  of  office.    The  Legislature  shall 

>  with  nis  objections,  thus  depriving  that  not  pass  any  local  or  special  law  authorizing  the  crea- 

1  taking  further  action  relating  thereto;  tion,  repairing,  or  extension  of  liens,  granting  divorces, 

e  it  ohan^g  names  of  persons  or  places,  laying  out  or 

and  ordained  by  the  people  of  Dakota,  opening  highways,  vacating  grounds,  providing  for 

eir  delegates  in  convention  assembled :  the  election  of  municipal  officers,  exempting  property 

1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  from  taxation,  grantiiiff  to  any  private  corporation,  as- 

liat  part  of  Dakota  south  of  the  forty-sixth  sociation,  or  inoividual  any  special  or  exclusive  privi- 

organize  and  form  a  State  government,  and  leges,  immunities,  or  fhmohises  whatever.     No  act 

cation  for  admission  into  the  Union  or  the  shall  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the  adjoum- 

iletnte  convention  is  hereby  called  to  meet  ment  of  tiie  session  at  which  it  passed,  unless  m  case 

r,  Sept.  4,  A.  D.  1888,  at  12  o'clock  merid-  of  emergency. 

purpose  of  framing  a  State  Constitution,  The  Supreme  Court  shall  oousist  of  three  judges,  to 

in  form,  and  doing  and  performing  all  other  be  chosen  from  districts  by  qualified  electors  at  large, 

ntial  to  the  preparation  of  the  Territory  for  Afler  five  years  the  number  of  supreme  judges  may 

>lication  to  the  General  Govemmont  for  the  be  increased  to  five,  and  their  terms  shall  be  four 

of  such  part  of  Dakota  into  the  Union  of  years.    In  case  of  re-«lection,  it  shall  be  eight  years, 

and  the  third  successor's  term  shall  be  twelve  years. 

1          *^  au        ^     1     •     *             *  i.1.  The  right  to  divert  and  appropriate  the  unappro- 

Iress  to  the  people  m  favor  of  the  printed  waters  of  any  natur2  stiUn  in  tiie  StSe  to 

•n   was  issued,  and  Sioux  Falls  was  beneficial  uses  shall  never  be  denied.    Priority  of 

a  for  the  place  of  meeting.    The  dele-  appropriation  shall  give  the  better  right  to  the  extent 

e  duly  elected,  and  the  convention  ^  which  such  watere  rfiaU  be  used,  or  intended  in 

le  4th  of  September,  and  6nished  its  K^  ?''K^  ^  used,  for  such  beneficial  purposes 

\    ifti^  •joi/i/^uiwi,  I.11V4  uuiDucu  IK,  Vested  and  accrued  water  rights  shall  be  recognized 

the  19th.     Important  features  of  the  and  protected :  provided  Uiat  notMng  in  tiiis  article 

ion    framed    by  it    are   the  follow-  oonUuned  shall  change  the  rule  of  riparian  ownership 

'  in  that  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

e  shall 
.  where 

Sftt^^tTht^N^tSrtilen^  STti^ '^^LFX" VeS^^iS^?'^^^^^ 

-«xth™lel,ande^totheplac»^ofb^  L3'^ti^n          ^^^'  ^     ^^        ^ 

''?,S?S'~„^Ji™w1!ll*^*"  ^^  ""^  '^""'^  ATraihtMidi,  canals,  and  otiier  transportation  oom- 

Tf^«Thl^„^  ^Z:^^  «,«.,-«  ;n^.Uf^  pa^ies,  are  declared  to'  be  common  caiSeis,  and  sub- 

^  Tc^^'^^'^t^T^^t^i  Ee%!:^f s>^rin  ^«o^  rbv'ii^i/'tfe 

ra^^v^cir  ^ai^^'l?]  "S'lt  SSLCrfa^Vs^k'olSTb;^^^^^^^ 

S^iv      N?^i»,^l  ?^1  n^^^nS^ff  P«"o^  ««  there  are   directois  of  managers  to  ^ 

!i?  /v«r  £.^!!^nf,S?«^^n/l;CSnn  fnr  ^lectod,  or  to  cumuUtc   said  shares  an^  give  one 

fil:^^  L^«r^?X.r.  «;^^S!J1«1^^^^  candidite  as  many  votes  as  the  number  of  directors 

n^^^f^nt  M  Sl't'^JSi^  Kf  a«?^  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall 

n^Jn^^2L««S?nf^u  nS^nS^^^  cqualf  or  to^distributc  them  on  the  same  orinciple 

luity  m  consequence  of  his  opmions  on  Uie  ^    '   ^j^^  ^^^    candidates  as  he  shall  see  tft.    Tliis 

;Sl^r^\Ti^i")ff  ^"^H^n.^  iSJSl^S  Constitution  shall  be  submitted,  at  the  election  to  be 

ry  for  the  benefit  of  rel^ous  societies  or  j^  j^        ^    Tuesday  next  aftei^  tiie  first  Monday  in 

hJ^yS^^L'^nfZ^^^r^or^^^  Novembel^  a.  d.  1^,  to  Uie  electore  qualifie/by 

t^'^'Z^r^^P^ZlT^^^^  ^  Com^tiWon  to  voti  at  all  elections, 

ileffes,  franchises,  or  immunities  s£ill  ever  On  the  12th  of  September  a  conyention  of 

rrUieWishiture;  nolawordutyshallbe  delegates  from  the  northern  portion  of  the 

^"y'u.rS^^U^L^'aort  S^'tioS  Te^rito'y  «««>"?Wed  at.F^go  and  passed  r««- 

ual  and  uniform ;  no  law  shall  be  passed  lotions   protesting   against   the  action   of  tho 

any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  privileges  or  convention  held  at  Sioux  Falls. 
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At  the  election  in  November  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  5,552. 

Progiffls  dulBg  the  Tear. — Relatiye  to  the  con- 
dition and  recent  progress  of  the  Territory, 
Gov.  Ordway,  in  his  report  for  1883,  says: 

The  tide  of  immigration  which  set  in  strongly  in 
1880  has  been  constantly  increasing,  until  daring  the 
past  year,  I  think,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
population  would  reach  100,000,  while  the  increase  of 
assessable  property  has  even  been  more  marked  than 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  section  properly  denominated  the  ^*  Com  Belt,** 
running  as  far  north  as  the  44th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  west  to  the  24th  degree  of  longitude  west 
fVom  Washington,  has  been  unusually  prosperous 
during  the  past  year.  Flax  and  even  wheat,  which 
sometmies  blights  during  the  exti^eme  heated  term, 
have  yielded  handsome^.  Sheep  -  husbandry  ana 
Btock-raisinf  have  both  received  a  marked  impetus 
in  what  is  Known  as  Southern  Dakota,  and  general 
farminff  is  fast  becoming  the  rule  in  that  section. 

The  Black  Hills  mining  region  and  the  Qreat  Sioux 
Beservatlon,  embracing  Uie  section  of  oountiy  lying 
west  of  the  24th  de^pree  of  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington,  still  remam  somewhat  isolated.  The  agri- 
cultural developments,  however,  in  the  counties  of 
Pennington, Fail  Biver,  Custer,Ijawrenoe,  and  Butte, 
have  increased  wonderfully.  Flour,  vegetables,  and 
other  agricultural  products,  formerly  transported  into 
the  Black  Hills  at  heavy  esnsense,  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  exported  overland  to  Pierre  and  other 
I>oints  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  sold  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  The  increase  in  stock  and  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  this  section  during  the  past  year  has  been 
marvelous.  The  cattle-trade  alone,  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri i^ver,  absorbs  many  millions  of  dolliUB  every 
year. 

The  wheat  belt,  commencing  at  the  44th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  ana  extending  to  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  Territoiy^  has  maintained  its  well- 
earned  fame  for  producing  the  largest  number  of 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  b^t  wheat  grown  on  this 
continent.  The  continued  laige  returns  to  investors 
in  wheat-lands  have  largely  increased  the  improved 
acreage  and  carried  up  the  price  from  |5  to  925  per 
acre  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailway  and  in  the  Bed 
Biver  vallev.'  Even  in  the  center  of  the  Bad  Lands, 
on  the  Little  Missouri  river,  a  larffe  amount  of  capital 
has  recenUy  been  invested  in  cattle  and  sheep^  which 
are  said  to  find  excellent  feed  and  shelter  m  that 
romantic  and  weird  reg^ion. 

The  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Black  Hills  renon  still  continues,  althoujrh,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  or  water  and  the  necessity  for  having  ex- 
pensive mining  machinery,  the  increase  has  not  i>een 
laige  during  the  past  year. 

M]8MUaMe«.^The  yield  of  wheat  in  1883 
has  been  stated  at  16,128,000  bushels,  being 
an  average  of  16  bnshels  an  acre.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  John  B.  Raymond,  Republican,  was 
elected  delegate  to  Congress  by  a  vote  of  38,- 
151  against  9,084  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 
The  f ollowingTerritorial  institutions  have  been 
established :  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Yank- 
ton ;  Penitentiary  and  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at 
Sioux  Falls. 

DiinJBE,  EPBOPEAN  COHMISSIOll  OF  THE,  an 
international  corporate  institution,  exercising 
certain  sovereign  powers,  independent  of  the 
Roumanian  Government,  over  the  Danube  be- 
low Galatz.  It  was  originally  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  March  30,  1856,  was 
confirmed  and  endowed  with  larger  powers  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  full  powers  on 


March  13, 1883,  was  reconstituted  and  extended 
for  twenty-one  years,  with  power  of  perpetual 
reoewal.  The  jurisaictioD  of  the  commission 
was  extended  over  the  middle  Danube  as  far 
as  Braila.  Its  sovereign  rights  are  derived 
from  the  delegated  authority  of  the  seven  con- 
tracting powers  and  of  Roumania.  They  con- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  police  control  over  the 
river,  the  right  to  enact  and  issue  regulatioas 
which  have  the  force  of  law,  and  powers  to 
levy  imposts  and  to  contract  loans,  and  to  em- 
ploy its  resources  in  public  works  for  the  im- 
provement and  conservation  of  navigation. 
The  seat  of  the  commission  is  at  Galatz.  The 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  new  Commissioa 
was  held  on  Nov.  3,  1883. 

HiaiMes. — ^The  financial  report  of  the  Dana- 
bian  Commission  for  1881  shows  an  excess  of 
receipts  amounting  to  842,095  francs.  The 
total  receipts  amounted  to  8,448,190  francs,  of 
which  1,985,052  francs  were  derived  from  tax- 
es, including  147,328  francs  from  pilotage  and 
light-bouse  dues,  and  1,468,188  francs  from 
other  sources.  The  total  expenditure  was  2,- 
606,095  francs,  under  the  following  main  heads: 


AdminlttratloD «»,4M 

Technical  service T1I,0W 

B«nrioe  of  the  debt 1,1 1  LftS 

Various  ch«rge8 4Wi.8M 

Total S,60«.(» 

The  debts  of  the  commission  amounted,  on 
Jan.  1,  1882,  to  2,781,911  francs,  and  consisted 
of  an  advance  made  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
which  ceded  the  claim  to  Erlanger  &  Co., 
amounting  to  2,469,871  francs,  paying  4  per 
cent.,  which  was  paid  off  at  the  end  of  1883, 
and  a  loan  of  312,540  francs,  extinguished  in 
1882.  Besides  a  reserve  fund  of  1,000,000 
francs  and  the  surplus,  in  1881,  of  826,095 
francs,  the  commission  had  a  sinking  fund  of 
264,856  francs,  and  a  pilotage  fund  amounting 
to  44,565  francs. 

Trade  aid  NavlgiliSB. — The  shipments  of  grain, 
which  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  from 
all  the  ports  of  the  lower  Danube,  in  1882, 
aggregated  6,629,843  quarters,  against  5,401,- 
441  quarters  in  1881. 

The  total  number  of  steam- vessels  cleared  at 
Sulina  in  1882  was  760,  of  741,066  tons,  against 
770  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  658,016,  in 
1881 ;  the  total  number  of  sailing-vessels  in 
1882  was  784,  tonnage  110,179,  against  941  of 
140,488  tons  in  1881.  The  tonnage  of  1882  was 
divided  in  respect  to  nationality  as  follows: 


FLAG. 


English.... 

Greek 

Austrian... 
French.  ... 
Russian.... 
Turkish.... 

Italian 

Roumanian. 
German . . . . 

Danish 

All  others. . 


Total. 


tonaft. 


741,066 


SaO- 


607,219 

1^ 

41,SA6 

64,78a 

•   a    •    •    • 

5a,784 

•  •  •  •  • 

4,8S» 

M7S 

•  •  •  •  • 

K.(;T1 

8,080 

7341 

•  ■  *  •  • 

1.4« 

9J24 

7,7S3 

a,686 

110.179 
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The  points  where  sea-going  Teasels  can  load  the  Kilia  branch  drawn  into  the  navigable 

rith  grain  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Dan-  channel.    At  the  London  Conference  of  1888 

dbe,  are  the  river-ports  of  Galatz  and  Braila,  a  second  commission  was  created,  which  was 

and  the  adjacent  ports  of  Eustenc|je  and  Yar-  charged  with  the  task  of  improving  the  navi- 

na  on  the  Black  sea.      All  the  grain  which  gation  of  the  Danube  from  Braila,  or  Ibraila, 

finds  an  outlet  by  the  month  of  the  Danube  is  up  to  the  Iron  Gate.    This  long  middle  course 

grown  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.    The  wheat  of  the  Danube  differs  very  much  from  the 

of  Hungary  and  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the  tranquil  stream  that  traverses  the  plain  below 

river  is  exported  by  other  channels  of  com-  Galatz  and  issues  through  the  three  branches 

merce.    In  times  of  scarcity  in  Hungary,  there  of  the  delta.    It  comprises  over  450  miles  of 

is  a  small  movement  of  grain  up-stream  be-  shifting  river-bed,  about  800,000  acres  in  ex- 

jond  the  Iron  Gate,  which  rarely  exceeds  850,-  tent.     The   river  is  a  rapid  and  turbulent 

000  tons  per  annum,  but  which  may  be  aug-  stream,  which  forms  shoals  and  islands  in  a 

neated  by  the  improvement  of  the  channel  in  few  days  or  hours  and  constantly  changes  its 

the  difficult  stretch  where  it  passes  through  channel.    It  sweeps  down  immense  quantities 

the  Carpathians.    There  is  a  limited  traffic  in  of  ice,  moving  it  with  sufficient  force  to  crush 

msDufactured  goods  from  Germany,  Austria,  the  sides  of  a  ship.     It  is  impassable  for  a 

and  Hungary,  which  are  shipped  down  the  large  part  of  the  year  on  this  account,  and 

river  in  the  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Danube  navigation  is  sometimes  dangerous  for  nine 

Steam  Navigation  Company,  a  privileged  cor-  months  out  of  the  twelve.    It  therefore  lies 

poration  which  monopolizes  all  the  through  beyond  the  power  of  engineering  skill  to  ren- 

traffic  between  Vienna  and  Galatz,  and  much  der  the  navigation  of  the  middle  Danube  pass- 

of  the  local  traffic  on  the  upper  course  of  the  able  to  the  class  of  vessels  which  ply  up  to  the 

river.    The  freight-charges  by  this  route  are,  river-ports  below,  or  safe  for  any  craft, 

however,  so  high  that  the  construction  of  Ron-  Above  the  Iron  Gate,  within  the  Austro- 

mantan  railroads  has  taken  away  a  great  part  Hungarian  dominions,  the  Danube  is  the  same 

of  the  traffic  with  the  left  bank,  and  the  intro-  rapid  and  ice-swept  stream,  though  less  un- 

dnction  of  English  and  Swiss  manufactures  by  stable  in  its  channel  than  below.    The  two 

the  Salina  mouth  has  ^minished  the  portion  parts  of  the  river  are  separated  by  the  difficult 

which  went  to  Bulgaria.  and  dangerous  rapids  of  the  Iron  Gate.    The 

The  whole  tendency  of  modem  progress  is  removal   of    the   rocky  obstructions  at  that 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  Danube  as  point  is  a  formidable  task,  but  the  improve- 
a  commercial  highway.    It  is  not  used  as  an  ment  in  the  facilities  of  the  river-traffic  will 
oatlet  for  Central-European  commerce,  which  repay  the  outlay.    This  work  has  been  under- 
finds  its  way  by  rail  to  the  German  ports  on  taken  by  the  Hungarian  Government, 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas,  or  to  the  Aus-  DaBiMan  QMsttMS. — The  Treaty  of  Paris,  con- 
tro-Hungarian  ports  of  Fiume  and  Trieste  on  eluded  in  1856,  constituted  two  commissions — 
the  Adriatic.    Even  to  the  countries  traversed  the  European  Commission  and  the  Riverain 
hy  its  lower  and  middle  course  it  is  only  an  Commission.     To  the  European  Commission 
alternative  route,  which  is  losing  importance  as  the  control  of  the  river  was  confided  tempo- 
Tulroads  are  extended.    The  Roumanian  Gov-  rarily,  and  its  powers  were  intended  to  last 
ernment    recently  acquired    the    Eustendje-  but  two  years.    The  Riverain  Commission  was 
Tcbemevoda  railroad,  and  intends  to  develop  created  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  was 
Kiisten<]He  into  its  principal  seaport.      Grain  expected  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
eaa  be  wipped  across  to  and  loaded  in  vessels  European  Commission  and  to  conduct  the  op- 
at  Kostendje  with  great  saving  of  time.     A  erations  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  and 
hridjce  over  the  Danube  at  Tcbemevoda  will  regulate  the  navigation  throughout  its  entire 
ooonect  this  line  with  railways  coming  from  course.    As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  Riverain 
the  north  and  west  which  are  being  construct-  Commission  never  exercised  its  powers,  while 
•d.    The  completion  of  the  Turkish,  Servian,  the  European  Commission  was  continued  pro- 
tod  Bulgarian  net-work  connecting  with  the  visionally,  and  after  carrying  out  the  improve- 
Aostro-Hungarian,  for  which  Austria  finally  ments  at  the  Sulina  mouth,  and  deepening  that 
auoeeded  in  1883  in  getting  a  prqject  adopted  channel  to  admit  sea-going  vessels,  retained 
(see  Aubtria-Hunoaby),  will  alter  the  commer-  jurisdiction  over  the  navigation  of  the  lower 
cisl  conditions  of  all  Southeastern  Europe,  and  reaches  of  the  river  below  Galatz  until  it  was 
deflect  a  large  part  of  the  Danubian  traae.  formaUy  recognized  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 

h^Mlcrf  iBprtveiMBti  ef  Kavlgatlmk — The  en-  and  its  functions  maintained  and  prolonged, 

trance  of  the  Danube  was  rendered  passable  That  treaty  provided  that  Roumania  should  be 

to  ocean-going  vessels  by  the  European  Com-  represented  on  the  commission,  and  that  the 

BOMon  on  the  plans  of  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  exercised 

The  Salina  branch  was  deepened  and  rectified,  as  far  as  Galatz,  in  complete  independence  of 

sad  a  large  volume  of  water  which  formerly  the  territorial  authorities.    The  same  instru- 

fooad  an  outlet  by  the  St.  George's  month  was  ment  enacted  that  regulations  in  respect  to 

deflected  into  this  channel.    The  flow  of  water  navigation,  river  police,  and  supervision  above 

It  the  npper  bifurcation,  at  Ismail  Chatal,  was  Galatz  as  far  as  the  Iron  Gate  should  be  framed 

ibo  regolated,  and  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  by  the  European  Commission,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  delegates  from  the  riverain  states,  in  Austria  laid  claim  to  the  permanent  presi- 

harmony  with  those  issaed  or  to  be  issued  for  dency  and  casting  vote  in  the  proposed  Mixed 

the  portion  of  the  river  below  Galatz.    The  Commission.     Ronmania  strenuously  opposed 

treaty  contained  an  article  providing  that  one  this  proposition.    The  Roumanian  Prime  lOo- 

year  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  ister  was  even  betrayed  into  the  official  ex- 

the  duration  of  the  powers  of  the  commission,  pression  of  a  hostile  menace  against  the  Hapt- 

the  powers  should  come  to  an  understanding  burg  monarchy.    Great  Britain  objected  to  th« 

in  respect  to  the  prolongation  of  its  authority  Riverain  Commission,  unless  a  general  rigbt 

or  the  modification  of  its  constitution.  of    appeal  from   its  decisions   to    the  £aro- 

The  prolongation  of  the  European  Oommis-  pean  Commission  was  accorded.  Barr^re,  the 
sion  and  its  retention  of  the  powers  which  French  delegate  on  the  commission,  proposed 
were  intended  for  the  Riverain  Commission  a  compromise  which  was  intended  to  ob- 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  attitude  of  Roama-  viato  the  English  objection  to  confiding  the 
nia.  That  state  was  naturaUy  jealous  of  the  management  of  the  navigation  of  the  middle 
anomalous  assumption  of  rights  superseding  reaches,  declared  free  up  to  the  Iron  Gate  bj 
its  sovereignty  over  a  river  flowing  through  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  the  exclusive  admin- 
its  territory.  It  was  particularly  suspicious  of  istrative  direction  of  the  riverain  states,  ind 
Austria,  and  strove  to  exclude  its  powerful  also  the  Roumanian  objection  of  giving  Austrit 
neighbor  as  far  as  possible  from  participation  the  deciding  voice.  The  Barr^re  avant-vnjH 
in  the  proposed  Riverain  Commission,  and  to  was  to  create  a  fifth  member  in  the  Mixed 
deny  her  a  share  in  the  navigable  portion  of  Commision,  who  should  represent  the  Euro- 
the  water-way,  on  the  ground  that  within  Aus-  pean  Commission.  The  delegates  of  the  sig- 
trian  territory  the  Danube  is  not  navigable,  natory  powers  in  the  European  Commissioii 
In  point  of  fact,  Austria  has  no  important  were  to  succeed  one  another  from  year  to 
commercial  interests  and  but  slight  military  year  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
interest  in  the  waters  of  the  lower  Danube,  of  the  countriea  Ronmania  raised  an  ob- 
On  the  middle  Dana  be,  however,  she  can  claim  jection  to  this  proposal,  viz.,  that  GrermADj 
a  preponderant  interest  through  the  privileged  (Allemagne)  and  Austria-Hungary  (Autrich^ 
and  formerly  subsidized  Austrian  Danubian  Hongrie)  would  by  this  arrangement  cootrol 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  monopo-  the  decisions  of  the  new  commission  for  tbe 
lizes  tbe  steam-traflSo  on  that  portion  of  the  first  two  years,  thus  enablins  Austria^s  wisbei 
river.  She  was  actuated  by  her  general  Ori-  to  prevail  in  drawing  up  uie  administrative 
ental  interests  and  by  her  moral  position  in  regulations. 

respect  to  her  one  great  river,  as  much  as  by  While  Ronmania  on  her  part  was  seeking  to 
her  material  interests  in  it,  to  assert  the  full  shape  the  course  of  the  diplomatic  dehbert- 
strength  of  her  position.  As  Ronmania  re-  tions  so  as  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  tbe  in- 
fused to  accord  her  a  commensurate-  share  of  temational  control  over  her  territorial  waters 
influence  as  a  riverain  power,  she  used  her  and  prevent  Austria  from  acquiring  a  direct- 
voice  as  a  great  power  to  perpetuate  the  Euro-  ing  influence  in  the  management  of  the  po^ 
pean  control,  sacrificing  her  exclusive  riverain  tion  yet  to  be  improved  and  made  free  to  all 
rights  rather  than  yield  them  up  to  the  control  nations,  while  the  maritime  powers  were  inter- 
of  a  distrustful  and  possibly  unfriendly  combi-  ested  in  extending  the  sphere  of  iutematioDal 
nation  of  riparian  states.  The  maritime  pow-  supervision  and  control,  and  while  Austria 
ers  of  Western  Europe,  who  were  the  real  ben-  exerted  herself  to  curb  Roumanian  preten- 
efi claries  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  sions  and  secure  a  preponderant  riverain  pod- 
European  Commission,  were  naturally  inclined  tion,  Russia  embraced  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  assert  and  extend  the  principle  of  interna-  forward  a  claim  which  would  perhaps  not  otb- 
tional  control  and  perpetuate  the  institution  erwise  have  been  entertained.  This  was  to  witb- 
which  gave  complete  security  to  freedom  of  draw  th«  Oczakov  mouth  of  the  Kilia  branch 
navigation  and  the  facilities  of  commerce.  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  European  Com- 

In  1882,  when  the  time  for  anew  settlement  mission.      When  Bessarabia  was  receded  to 

of  Dannbian  affairs  was  at  hand,  a  serious  at-  Russia,  her  territorial  rights  were  defined  ai 

tempt  was  made  to  construct  a  mixed  Riverain  extending  to  the  Thalweg  of  the  Kilia  branch. 

Commission,  composed  of  delegates  from  Aus-  This  has  been  decided  to  lie  along  the  KUia, 

tria-Hungary,  Ronmania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Kilia  branch.    Both 

to  which  should  be  committed  the  adminis-  banks  of  the  Oczakov  arm  therefore  belong 

trative  management  of  the  navigation  above  to  Russia,  while  the  southern  arm  forma  the 

Galatz,  in  harmony  with  the  regulations  of  the  boundary-line  between  Russia  and  Ronmania. 

European  Commission  for  tbe  lower  reaches.  The  objections  to  abandoning  the  European 

At  that  time  Austrian  and  Russian  antagonism  control  of  this  outlet  to  Russia  were  twofold: 

was  more  salient  than  later.     The  Servian  One  was,  that  Russia,  by  establishing  a  for- 

Govemment  was  supposed  to  be  subservient  tified  naval  harbor  there,  could  menace  the 

to  the  wishes  of  Austria,  while  Bulgaria  was  navigable  outlet  of  the  Danube ;  the  other 

unrler  Russian  control,  and  Roumania  was  re-  depended  on  a  technical  question  in  enginee^ 

garded   as    susceptible    to  Russian    influence  ing.    This  was  whether,  if,  as  Russia  purposed 

through  her  dread  of  Austrian  domination,  doing,  the  Oczakov  channel  were  deepened 
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dered  navigable,  it  might  not  be  pos-  LwdM  CmtoiIIm.— The  new  Dannbian  Gon- 

deflect  the  waters  of  the  Danube  into  yention,  which  was  signed  at  London,  March  10, 

innel  and  diminish  the  outflow  of  the  1883,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  powers, 

noQth,  so  as  to  destroy  the  works  of  embraced  the  following  provisions : 

Qabian   Commission   and  give  Russia  L  The  jurisdiotion  of  the  European  Commission  is 

control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Dan-  extended  from  Galatz  to  Braila. 

r,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  the  "•  The  powers  of  the  European  Commission  are 

1  determined  by  the  conformation  of  ^^';^^'^  JsS?.           ^^^^'y^'^*'  y^'  ^'^^ 

%  at  Ismail  Chatal,  where  the  river  bi-  At  the  expiration'of  this  period  the  powers  of  the 

,  and  can  be  regulated  only  there,  then  said  commission  will  be  renewed  by  tacit  reinvest- 

linjc  of  a  second  navigable  outlet  would  ^^^^  «^«''y  ^^"^  jean,  except  in  the  case  when  one 

idvSntage  to  international   commerce,  of  the  high  contractmg  parties  in  vesno^^ 

,  \rr^  .  7:    t  Xt»  "**""""•    w»*iu«7i  v^,  ^^^  ^  q^^  expiration  ot  one  of  these  triennial  periods, 

L  (iiers  visited^  Vienna  he  secured  the  of  the  intention  of  proposing  modifications  in  its  con- 

)ence  of  Austria  in  this  demand,  and  atitution  or  in  its  powers. 

1  the  views  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  m*  The  European  Commission  shall  exercise  no 

ns  of  Roumania  effective  control  over  those  parts  of  the  Kilia  branch 

.  C«fer«e.-It  'was  necessary  that  the  ^^^n  uSS^bS  "'^''^  "^  '"'  ''  ""^  ""^^ 

It  views  of  the  powers  should  be  har-  iv.  As  to  the  portion  of  the  Kilia  branch  which 

i  in  some  fashion  before  March,  1888,  flows  between  Russian  and  Roumanian  territory,  and 

1  month  the  mandate  of  the  European  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  uniformity  of  authority  in 

sion  would  lapse  by  expiration  of  its  f^^  ^?^®'  PTi^'  ^f  regi^tions  m  force  in  the  Su- 

c»      xiT      ^*.i    *      i.    *  ^^r"""""  ^ \I  lina  branch  shall  apply,  under  the  supervision  of  the 

tor  the  settlement  or  the  terms  of  the  delegates  of  Russia  and  Roumania,  to  the  European 

aty.  Great  Britain  invited  the  signatory  Commission. 

to  a  conference  at  London,  to  begin  V.  In  case  Russia  or  Roumania  undertake  works, 
y  5th.    The  diplomatic  representatives  whether  in  Uie   mixed  arm,  or  between  the  two 
tv^.^..  ^t-  ♦!»«  >.^r.^  ^#  a*-    T««,A«  «.A».»  banks  which  belong  to  them  respectively,  the  compe- 
^wers  at  the  court  of  8t  James  repre-  ^^^  authority  shalf  give  informition  to  tte  Europiii 
;nem  m  the  conference.     As  the  cabi-  Commission  of  the  plans  of  these  works,  for  the  solo 
i  not  yet  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  purpose  of  determining  that  they  will  have  no  effect 
9  on  which  some  of  the  matters  in  con-  on  the  condition  of  navigability  of  the  other  arms. 
•  were  to  be  arranged,  the  conference  The  workswhicb  have  already  been  executed  at  the 
_     r    \'i\C        5     '     Z      .T     J  ^  Chatal  of  Ismail  will  remain  m  the  charge  and  under 
meet  until  three  days  after  the  date  the  control  of  the  European  Commission  of  the  Dan- 
did  not  close  until  March  10th,  three  ube. 

ore  the  duration  of  the  Eurox>ean  Com-  In  case  of  divergence  of  opinion  between  Russia  or 

ended.      Count  Karolyi    represented  Roumania  and  the  European  Commission  with  regard 

:    Count  von  Mftnster,  Germany:   M.  Jo  the  plans  of  works  to  be  underuken  in  the  Kilia 

\i^   D     ^"  ^*^J~»  >_«''*"'»"/»    '«^'  branch,  or  of  divergence  of  opmion  among  the  mem- 

Qd  M.  Barrfere,  of  the  European  Com-  bers  of  the  commission  wit&  regard  tTthe  proper 

France;  Earl  Granville  and  Lord  Ed-  limits  of  the  extension  of  the  works  at  the  Chatal  of 

Itzmanrice,  Great  Britain ;  Count  Ni-  Ismail,  the  matter  will  be  submitted  directly  to  the 

Iv  *    Baron  If  ohrenheim    Russia  *   and  powers. 

■  T>aa>«A   Tnm\TA^      1/  /ik;!.'^  «r»a' *v»»<>  ^^'  ^^  >*  uuderstood  that  no  restriction  shall  be 

I  Pasha,  Turkey.    M.  Ghika  was  pres-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^l  ^j    rive  Russia  of  the  right  to  levy 

siaun  a  seat  as  tne  representative  or  tolls  destined  to  cover  the  expenses  of  works  under- 

ia.    A  seat  on  the  European  Commis-  taken  by  her. 

I  accorded  to  Roumania  by  the  Berlin  -^.t  the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  safeguardmg 

because  Galatz  was  by  the  treaty  in-  J?®  T^P'T^l^''i?.T^v'*^°f1f^S"  '^  the  Sullna 

_  T> i  _  .  _.4._  "^        J  xu    •   *.  branch  and  the  Kilia  branch,  the  Russian  Govem- 

n  Roumanian  territory,  and  the  inter-  ^ent,  for  the  purpose  of  msunng  an  understanding 

hat  state  in  the  navigation  were  large-  on  this  subject,  is  to  acquaint  the  governments  repre- 

lased.     Great  Britain   was   willing  to  sented  in  tne  European  Commission  of  the  toll  regula- 

Etoumania  an  equal  voice  in  the  con-  tions  it  judges  propsr  to  introduce. 

bat  the  motioa  wa.  negati^ed^n  the  „ri.^^^«;ftSS;;^  TZT^T^^^;A: 

that  the  Berlm  1  reaty  stipulated  that  ropean  Commission  of  tiie  Danube,  with  the  assistance 

latory  powers  were  to  decide  as  to  the  of  delegates  of  Servia  and  Bulgana,  are  adopted  and 

Ition  of  the  commission  and  the  other  incorporated  in  the  present  treaty  and  declared  appli- 

s  which  came  before  the  conference,  cabl^toti^e  partofthe  Danube  between  the  Iron  G^^^ 

oted  that  Roumania  and  Servia  should  ""ynnil  treaties,  conventions,  acts,  and  arrange- 

seat  and  a  consultative  voice,  but  no  ments  relative  to  the  Danube  and  its  mouths  are 

the  deliberations.     The  Servian  repre-  maintained  in  al\  of  their  provisions  which  are  not 

e  availed  himself  of  this  permission,  abrwfated  or  modified  m  the  foregomg  stipulations. 

Roumanian  delegate  declined  to  take  -  ^?-  The  present  tr^ty  will  be  ratified  and  the  r^- 

»u  ou  uvE^av^  uwituc7u  w  taivo  flca^jong  ^^  \yQ  exchangcd  at  London,  within  the 

the  conference  on  those  terms.     Bui-  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  practicable. 

°*^'*  1^^%?''*^^  ?•  ^^''1'°^  "^f  ^  ^®  The  following  explanatory  resolutions  were 

[ted  by  the  Turkish  plempotentiary.  embodied  in   a  protocol  at  the  final  sitting, 

Iganan  representatives  who  were  pres-  ^j^h  the  understanding  that  they  have  equal 

3  allowed  to  listen  to  the  proceedings  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  the  provisions  of  the  treaty : 

tipnlation  was  made  that  the  Turkish  i   ^  jg  airreed  th  t  th         u  f  th  E             Com- 

dor  shoold  lay  before  the  conference  mis'sion  ca^^  pi^sls*^'intbnu^tioSrc^SSate  i^ 

mxinication  they  might  wish  to  convey,  the  Kilia  branch  and  its  mouths. 
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2.  It  is  tmanimously  agreed  that  the  DominatioD  of  being  debarred,  and  Austria  individually  and 

a  Bulgarian  delegate  to  the  Mixed  Commission  will  ground  of  her  preponderant  share  in  the  comn 

be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  middle  course  of  the  Danube;  the  expense 

and  that  the  consigning  of  this  right  in  the  protocol  commission  to  be  at  the  ehaige  of  the  nveni] 

has  the  same  eificacy  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  treaty,  alone. 

8.  The  dispositions  of  the  rejgiilatioQs  in  their  ap-  8.  Full  participation  ofRounuinia  in  the  d( 

plication  to  tne  portion  of  the  river  between  the  Iron  tions  and  decisions  of  the  conference  to  discus 

Gate  and  Braila  can  not  be  interpreted  as  restricting  special  questions. 

the  rights  of  jimsdiction  possessed  by  consuls  over  xhe  Roumanian  opposition  to  the  L 

the  vessels  ot  their  countries  resulting  from  treaties  ^      7     u  *  j     u     r.i  t^"  "*       j  *    v 

between  the  riverain  states  and  the  powers  as  against  i^^^J^  abated  when  it  was  found  to  be  u 

the  local  authorities.  By  the  time  the  treaty  was  ratined,  m  A 

Ti.         1     •     A    i.*    •         1                •         1  anti- Austrian  sentiments  were  less  pot< 

^^%  ♦iFl^Vr**"""'*!!.  f?**«rr"!r?'"''^  Roumanian  poUtica,  and  the  jealoiiv  < 

agreed  that  they  accepted  the  fifth  article  of  Ronmaiii^wastnSiftd  rather  toward  R 

f^^^^J?^                       '          approved  by  ^^^  ^^^^^  joining  the  triple  aUiance  m 

bOe  powers.  •nm<rr<»oa 

■^^  "hed  CWMtatafc-The  Barrire  avant-  P  DttAWABE.    SUte  e«T«MMt-The  ft 

proiet  was  the  ba«8  of  negotiations  concern-  i"^Z*hl  a*^  ZSiZ^TT^^r^a,  ,\,1 

ing  the  constitution  of  the  Mixed  Commission.  }?«  ""^'^  *^^  ^^""^  ^^<^J?  •'?f^  ^^\ 

In^the  final  action  of  the  conference  importani  SryT&WiSiSfoJiSrTr^l 

♦•"^f^.^!  T'^tkI"  '^»«'/'i»<;^  objected  to  Attorney-General,  George  Groy ;  Superii 

the  proposal    Theorder  of  rotation  in  which  ^^^  of  PublicScUls.'^Thomas  N.^Wil 

the  European  representative  is  to  be  sent  by  j„diciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Rustic 

the  European  Commission  to  sit  on  the  Mixed  u  p  '^omeuvs  •   Associate  Justices. 

CommisBion  was  changed;  and  Austria,  being  ^"^j      j^^n  ^/Houston,  and  Edward  ^ 

S«^  Tk^   represented  on  the  latter,  re-  ^^^    'chancellor,  Waiard  Sanlsbury. 

nounced  her  claim  to  be  represented  in  her  jjf^oiait  Swdi-The  Legislature  con 

turn  as  a  signatory  power.    Ronmaniahlcewise  ^^^^g  gd  of  January,  and  adjourned  o 

was  excluded  from  double  representation.  Al-  goth  of  April.    On  the  16th  of  January 

terations  were  made  also  in  the  regulabons  m  gj^j      ^^  inaugurated.     Eli  I 

their  application  to  the  middle  course  to  meet  y^       Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  ! 

objections  raised  by  Ronmania  and  Bulgaria,  g^/^      o„  ^"^^  gSd  the  Legislature  su 

v«    the  method  of  nominating  snb-inspectors  ted  to  the  Chancellor  and  judges  the  foU. 

of  the  nver  was  changed,  and  also  the  manner  (mMtion.  •                         *    " 

in  which  the  river  was  to  he  divided  for  pur-  ,   ,  .^  V..   ..          ..»  ^     ,            /..v 

n»o.>.  »r_.-.~.»..-i.  !•  I8  it  within  the  oonstitntional  power  of  tb 

poses  of  mant^ement  eral  Assembly,  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two  th 

BMaaBiai  DCHaildR.— Roumania  was  far  from  the  membere  of  each  branch  thereof,  to  provi 

satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  London  nego-  the  Inciease  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  aod 

tiations.   The  presence  within  her  territory  of  of  Eepreeenutives  in  the  General  Aascmbly, 

foreign  executive  office«administering  powers  ^'v^SI^-^e.^TthTsJ^teT""*^'^^ "^ 

superseding  the  authonty  of  the  national  (jOV-  2.  Is  it  competent  for  the  General  Assembly 

emmentf  was  a  source  of  ceaseless  dissatisfac-  vide  by  law  for  the  election  of  members  of 

tion,  particularly  so  because  the  arrangements  branch  or  both  branches  of  the  General  Asa 

were  entirely  anomalous,  as  all  regulations  es-  f~™  W  or  every  comity,  from  districts  creai 

♦oKifai^A^  A>«  ^41.^.  :«4-^IL«4.:^..^i  ZLa  ^^.,4.-^1  law  within  such  county,  m  lieu  of  the  election  t 

tablished  for  other  international  and  neutral-  ^al  ticket  throughout  the  county  I 

ized  rivers  are  ad mmistered  by  the  territorial  mi    /^i.        n              «xv.       •  •      ^v  * 

authorities.    She,  moreover,  persisted  in  her  The  Chancellor  was  of  the  opinion  that 

objections  to  the  fictitious  position  of  Austria  *^®  Legislature  could  by  a  two-th^d  vo 

in  the  Riverain  Commission,  and  renewed  her  crea^  the  number  of  Senators  a^d  Repr« 

claim  to  representation  in  a  conference  to  de-  \'^?^  the  counties  must  be  equaUy  repre« 

cide  these  special  questions.    Representations  H  '^  ^^  ^^"F^  ^  ^""l^S?*-*  ^^      °' 

were  made  to  the  cabinets,  in  whidi  the  foUo w-  ^^^""J^t  ^'^^^^  *  ^"^.^^^^S?^-  *"t°' 

ing  demands  were  formulated :  '^?''i^^.^«  necessary.    The  Chief^ustio 

**  „                              ,„.,,..            ,  cided  the  first  question  in  the  anirmativ< 

•  \J'^\^''T'''  i^^i  ^'^^'  '°  *^^i'?''*^  ^^  the  second  in  the  negative.    Judge  Ho 

rights  in  the  channel  of  the  nver  conceded  to  them  m  1  _..i  ^t     rtx,  »rrii^»  ^i>;i»  t«^«-w.' 

tKe  London  resolutions  and  their  right  to  nominate  ^«^  ^^th  the  Chancellor,  while  Judges 

river  and  harbor  inspectors,  also  retain  the  executive  and  Wootton  concurred  m  the  main  wil 

administration  of  the  police  and  navigation  regula-  Chief- Justice.     The  subject  was  disposed 

tions;  yet,  in  order  to  obviate  every  irregularity,  the  the  passage  of  an  act  proposing  amend 

International  Commission  shall  exercise  supervision  <.^  ^.iT  n/^ofU^*;^,*  «r.i.  /k^  r^nt^rToA  nf  in 

over  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  ank  the  ap-.  to  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  m 

pellate  and  supreme  le^l  jurisSction  over  the  river.  ip»  the  number  of  Senators  and  Keprei 

2.  Since  the  commission  is  not  composed  simplv  of  tives  in  the  General  Assembly.     It  pre 

representatives  of  the  riverain  states,  the  qualiflca-  that  "  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 

?»?'}?  Tl^'f  entiUe  the  participanto  to  representotion  jg^  ^f  25  members,  1 1  of  whom  shall  be  c 

shall  be  denned,  to  wit,  Bulgana,  Koumania,  and  -         xt  ^  rt^-*!^  ^^««*«  n  #.^,»  v^^*  ^^ 

Servia  as  rivemin  states/Europe  through  a  delegate  from  New  Castle  county,  7  from  Kent  cc 

of  the  Danube  Commission,  Austria  and  Boumania  and  7  from  Sussex  county  ;  provided,  tl 
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6presentatiyes  from  New  Castle  coon-  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  in  rela- 

11  be  chosen  by  the  citizens  residing  in  tion  to  ■f'ree  Schools"  was  pjssed  at  the  last  session 

«r  Tun^:.^^!.  ^^A  PT  \.^  4.\.r.  ^;4^»L.««  of  the  Legislature,  creating  the  oEQce  of  Assistant  8u- 

of  Wilmington  and  7  by  the  citizens  penntel^ent  of  the  Free  Schools  of  the  State.    Hav- 

m  the  residue  of  said  county     ;  and  {n^  griven  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am 

tere  shall  be  4  (senators  chosen  from  satined  that  the  object  of  the  law  will  be  more  fully 

ntv,  provided  that  of  the  4  Senators  *^d  effectually  attamed  by  a  further  subdivision  of 
rom  New  C 
le  oitizens 

and  2  by  the  citizens  residing  in  the  county. 

»f  said  county.*'  ^^  the  matter  of  education,  I  most  cheerfully  oorour 

•3t  election  for  representatives  nnder  ^  in^JJ,^^^h<SffSJd  *S^^"th^^^ 

'?f?«^^^*^^°*^^'^  ^^^  ^  ^®^^  ^°  ^^  syste^woSfd  be^'rend^red^oil efficient,  i^dl^esS^y 

1886.                   ^      ^  recommend  that  such  ample  appropriations  be  made  as 

proposed  constitutional   amendments  will  promote  and  establish  a  more  liberal  and  higher 

e  empowering  the  General  Assembly  standard  of  education  among  our  citizens  generally. 

m  ^  providing  for  the  incorporation  p^rLSfut^i^^^fT^U^  d^'f  jS*- 
and  towns,  and  one  relatmg  to  the  ^^j^  ^^o,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
.  Among  other  acts  are  the  following :  are  clothed  with  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  What- 
.  . ,  *.  *  V  _ki  ever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  these  amend- 
to  prevent  the  procurement  of  abortion.  ^^^^  ^^  havelong  since  beS)mej>arts  of  our  com- 
in  relation  to  corporal  pumshments.  Allow-  ^^^  Constitution ;  th?refoi«,  those  wfiThave  been  thus 
'^i'*  ^r»?^'  whipping  in  the  case  of  youth-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  entitled  ti  the  protection  and  bene- 
ak  and  those  recommended  to  mercv.  f^^  ^j,ich  the  law  of  the  land  ooiSeis  upon  other  citi- 
m  reUfaon  to  the  requisitaon  of  fugitives  ^^^^3  ^hat  the  State  regards  as  goodfand  essential 
ice.    SimUar  to  corresponding  statutes  of  for  one  ckas  of  citizens  it  should  fSr  all.    We  believe 

^**     ,  ,.      ^   .              .        _     t> !  1!  the  almost  general  opinion,  throughout  the  State,  is 

m  relation  to  msane  prisoners.    Providmflr  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  establishment  of  ^parate  schools,  as 

>pomtment  of  a  commission  m  lunacy  and  ^   ^^^i    -^^  ^^             ^    ^^  ^^  ^^  education  ind 

luent  mauxseration  of  the  prisoner,  if  od-  y^^  ^^^J^^^^  ^^  ^^.f  ^    ^^  ^^e  opposition  most 

sane,  in  jad  or  ahnshouse,  according  to  the  emphatic  and  pronounced  ilgainst  whkt  are  termed 

his  crime.    Should  he  recover  his  sanity,  .r  .     .     .    r    .               "9   ..    . 


and 

an  for  tne  benetit  or  tnetorustees  or  tne  poor.  cutecT  iieve'r^piSticidaV:  woifid'more  effeet^S/r^ 

concerning  private  corporations. .  A  general  ^^^.^  ^^      (^  J^  ^^  intemperance  than  other  ligis- 

aon  act  covering  charters  of  all  kinds  except  i^tion.      »                            *^                             *« 

\'^*i:^^JfllTls^f^l^^'^.^  ^«^  f^  The  great  interest  which  I  feel  m  the  development 

i!l*f^-J'^n?'^n,-?^J„Ev**®  ^°^  ^"""^  ^  a«d  b,2ldmg  up  of  the  agricultural,  manufactWing, 

loatoig  debt  of  said  county .  ^^^  mechSlcaf  interests  of  the  StiJte  impels  me  to 


to  establish  a  State  Library. 


fcTSi  en~a^^entT/immi«nrtion,  »d  "rRenlly  recommend  the  t«^w  of.  la^  creating  a 

K^ -^«urv«i  ISfi^IoVl /If 7^  Board  of  ImmigraUon,  clothed  with  all  necessary 

^n  S^^^I^  ih^lS^lL^J^^^r.\nn  ni  P^^®'  ^  onoours^  and afford proper  and  ample  facill- 

to  provide  for  the  education  and  traimng  of  ^  ^j.  i^jn^i^^on  into  our  ^tatT 

leiinquents.  ° 

relating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur-  FbMlMB. — In  January  the 'Auditor  made  the 

.r  the  guppression  of  quacks.  following  estimate  of  State  receipts  for  the 

to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  vear  • 

to  secure  manufacturers  of  railroad  equip-  ^ 

d  rolling-stock  in  making  conditional  sales     Qfoeral  ftind,  batanoe •*!'JiS  I? 

n  <vtntr^A  fnr  thfl  IflAfiA  thnrftof  Liloenses 0,500  40 

n  oontracw  lor  ine  lease  inereoi.  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad    40,000  00 

m  reference  to  the  competency  of  jurore  m    junction  and  Breakw^r  Railroad Idlooo  00 

»«*•  .  ^      ^  ,  ,     Breakwater  and  Frankford  Railroad 8,000  00 

appropriating  money  for  free  schools  and     Bank  dividends 6,000  00 

purposes.  Tax  on  bank-stock 2,000  00 

for  the  maintenance  of  colored  schools.  Collateral-inheritance  tax 1,800  00 

in  relation  to  contested  elections  other  than    gjcretary  of  SUte...  900  00 

e™  of  the  Genenji  A«embiy  and  Governor.  Ss;^^?^?.?^!^::::::::::::::::::::::     IS!  SI 

amending  the  act  to  provide  a  umform  bal-    Brandy-tax. 700  00 

ection  purposes.    Gives  a  latitude  of  one  

eh  in  the  size  of  balloto,  and  provides  that  Total  estimated  rvoelpts $170,618  74 

ions  of  paper  shaU  not  vitiate  a  ballot.  estimated  expenditures. 

m  reUtion  tothe  elecuon  of  assossow  and     interest  on  bonds $25,000  00 

>•  Interest  on  Delaware  College  scrip 4,990  00 

r-fouT  divorces  were  granted.  Interest  on  school  ftmd 9,405  00 

,       ^.        ,  t   X       .t       r*  Judiciary  and  law  and  equity  reports 18,000  00 

al-option  law,  proposed   by  the  State     Salaries  of  state  officers. 9,850  00 

inoe  Alliance,  was  defeated.  librarian  and  library 600  00 

nl  Views. — Governor  Stockley,  in  his  Appropriations  for  colored'  sdioois.'  .* .'  V.'.V^V..'.      s,4oo  oo 

kl    address,  expressed   the   following    Miutia 1,20000 

'^  **     Salary  of  A4Jutant-General 200  00 

State  Board  of  Health 250  00 

you  approve  of  my  suggestions  in  reference    General  Assembly  (expenses) 14,000  00 

reaseof  the  membership  of  the  General  As-     LegisUtive  allowances V^^ 

ben  1  would  recommend  a  ftirther  amend-    i2?.  n^^'J*^!!!!!' ®^ ^2X2  X2 

uting.  the,  sebsions  thereof  to  the  period  of  m^^^^]'!'::::::r '';:::::::::::::::  \   i,5SS  22 

»,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  afford  am-  _____ 

or  the  transaction  or  all  necessary  business.  Total $98,685  00 

rot.  xxm. — 18    A 
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Amoant  due  the  State:  of  1853,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  ^fl  the 

From  bock  tax  and  Interest  from  the  Jmietlon  and  death  of  Frederick  VII,  Nov.  15,  1863.     The 

^i:T^5^¥r.ni^mii^::.::\:  *^iZ%  5«V'^pp»'««  '"  p^««  ^'^denck,  bom  /»..* 

From  Philadelphia,  Wihnington,  and  Baltimore  »}  lo4d. 

B^iiroML «,760  00        The  ministry,  first  organized  June  11, 18T5t 

8ch9«l8. — The  statistics  show  a  slight  decrease  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  J.  B* 
in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  the  S.  Estrup,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Preadm^ 
school  year  of  1882  as  compared  with  that  of  of  the  Oouncil;  £.  Y.  R.  de  Skeel,  Minister  of 
1881,  and  likewise  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  Interior ;  J.  V.  M.  Kellemann,  Minister  of 
money  raised  by  local  taxation  for  school  pur-  Justice  and  Minister  for  Iceland ;  Baron  0.  D. 
poses,  though  the  aggregate  sum  appropriated  Rosendm-Leiin,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiura, 
to  schools  in  1882  was  larger  than  in  1881  by  appointed  Oct.  11,  1875;  Commander  N.  F. 
reason  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  re-  Kavn,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  appointed  Jan.  4, 
ceipts  of  the  general  school  fund.    The  average  1879,  and  since  April  1, 1881,  Minister  of  War; 
monthly  pay  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  J.  F.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Worship  and  Pub- 
rose  fi-om  $27.84  in  1880  to  $30.95  in  1882.  lie  Instruction,  appointed  Aug.  24,  1880. 
The  smallness  of  salaries  and  the  shortness  of       Area  aid  FopnkUiM. — The  area  of  the  king- 
the  school  year,  less  than  six  months  in  Sas-  dom  of  Denmark  is  18,784  square  miles;  the 
sex  county,  largely  explains  the  inefficiency  of  population,  1,969,089,  of  which  number  234,- 
many  schools.    The  total  cost  of  educating  850  live  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  865,678 
88,000  white  children  in  the  school  year  of  in  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  868,511  in 
1881-'82   was  $181,799.84.    The  number  of  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland.    The  total  popula- 
colored  children  in  the  State  is  a  little  less  than  tion  was  divided  as  to  sex  into  967,360  malea 
one  sixth  the  number  of  white  children.    The  and  1,001,679  females.    The  increase  in  fifteen 
average  enrollment  is  10,000  less  than  the  years  was  10*29  per  cent,  in  the  cities,  and  5*99 
number  of  children  of  the  school  year,  and  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.    The  proper- 
the  average  daily  attendance  less  than  half  the  tion  who  live  by  agriculture  is  39*5  per  cent 
latter  number.    The  average  cost  per  head  of  The  land  is  greatly  subdivided  under  tne  opera- 
educating  the  23,450  white  children  enrolled  tion  of  laws  which  forbid  the  consolidation  of 
was  $6.85.  farms  into  landed  estates.    The   number  of 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Europe,  marriages  in  1879,  the  last  year  reported,  was 

The  Constitution  is  embodied  in  the  charter  14,287 ;  births,  62,455 ;  deaths,  88,531 ;  excess 

of  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  1855  of  births  over  deaths,  23,924.    The  emigration 

and  1863,  but  restored  in  an  altered  form  in  is  mainly  to  the  United  States,  and  has  become 

1866.    The  executive  power  is  exercised   by  considerable  in  recent  years.    In  1868  there 

the  King  through  a  responsible  ministry,  and  were  765  emigrants;  in  1869,  4,359;  in  1870, 

the  legislative  power  by  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet.  3,525;  in  1871,  3,906 ;  in  1872,  6,893;  in  1878. 

The  Upper  House  is  called  the  Landsthing,  and  7,200;  in  1874,  3,322 ;  in  1875,  2,088 ;  in  187^ 

consists  of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are  nomi-  1,581 ;  in  1877,  1,877;  in  1878,  2,972 ;  in  1878, 

nated  for  life  by 'the  Crown,  fi-om  actual  or  3,103;  in  1880,  5,667;  in  1881,  7,985;  in  1882, 

former  representatives  in  the  legislature,  and  11,614. 

the  remainder  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  The  dependencies  of  Denmark  are  the  Faroe 
people  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  The  popu-  Isles,  of  which  the  habitable  ones,  17  in  nam- 
tar  Chamber,  called  the  Folkething,  consists  ber,  have  an  area  of  512  square  miles,  and  a 
of  102  members,  elected  by  direct  universal  population  returned  in  1880  as  11,221;  Iceland, 
male  suffrage  for  three  years.  The  only  classes  with  an  area  of  40,300  square  miles,  of  which 
debarred  from  the  franchise  are  those  who  16,100  are  habitable,  and  a  population  of  72,> 
have  been  recipients  of  public  charity  and  per-  438 ;  Greenland,  with  a  habitable  area  of  33,80(> 
sons  in  service  who  have  no  households  of  square  miles  and  9,700  inhabitants;  and  th<> 
their  own.  The  former  class  can  regain  the  Danish  Antilles,  of  which  Santa  Cruz  has  an. 
right  by  repaying  the  sums  received.  The  lim-  area  of  82  square  miles,  St.  Thomas  of  33  square 
itation  of  age  is  thirty  years.  The  Folkething  miles,  and  St.  John  of  20  square  miles,  the  pop- 
decides  in  the  first  instance  on  all  money  bills  ulation  of  the  three  numbering  83,763.  Re- 
presented by  the  Government.  The  Rigsdag  turns  dated  Jan.  1,  1882,  give  the  populatioa 
meets  annufdly  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  of  Northern  Greenland  as  4,217,  and  of  Soath- 
The  Landsthing  appoints  every  four  years  four  ern  Greenland  as  5,484. 
of  its  members  to  form  with  the  judges  of  CoiuMite  and  NaiigatiM. — ^The  total  imports 
the  Supreme  Court  the  Rigsret,  which  is  the  in  1881  amounted  to  245,233,000  crowns,  the 
highest  tribunal  and  has  cognizance  of  legisla-  eicports  to  183,472,000  crowns.  (The  crown  or 
tive  impeachments.  krone,  the  unit  of  account  in  the  decimal  cnr- 

The  iiOvenuMiit. — The  reigning  Ejng  is  Chris-  rency,  introduced  in  1875,  is  half  the  value  of 

tian  IX,  born  April  8, 1818,  fourth  son  of  Duke  the  old  rigsdaler  and  equivalent  to  26*8  cents.) 

William  of  Scbleswig  -  Holstein  -  Sonderburg  -  Of  the  total  value  of  the  imports,  68,970,000 

Gltlcksburg.     He  was  appointed  to  the  sue-  crowns  were  from  Great  Britain,  91,141,000 

cession  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  concluded  crowns  from  Germany,  and  24,848,000  crowns 

May  8,  1852,  and  the  Danish  law  of  succession  from  Sweden.    Of  the  total  exports,  63,760,000 
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went  to   Great  Britain,  61,884,000  ertj,  1,186,676  crowns  from  the  domains  and 

went    to    Germany,  and    27,963,000  forests,  9,004,700  crowns  from  direct  taxes  on 

irent  to  Sweden.    The  United  States  lands,  hoases,  and  titles,   82,311,000  crowns 

next  largest  importing  country,  fur-  from  indirect  taxes,   and  the  rest  from  the 

[8,948,000  crowns  of  the  imports,  but  state  lottery  and  other  sources.    The  expend!- 

[j  1,619,000  crowns  of  Danish  prod-  tures  are  set  down  at  48,835,885  crowns,  of 

return.    The  imports  and  exports  of  which  the  public  debt  charges  consume  9,821,- 

iral  classes  of  merchandise  in   1881  700  crowns;  civil  pensions,  2,627,980;  militaiy 

aed  as  foUows,  in  millions  and  tenths  pensions,  780,011 ;  the  civil  list  and  appanages, 

IS  of  crowns  :  1,225,760 ;  the  Department  of  Worship  and  In- 
struction, 1,367,192;  of  Justice,  2,551,704;  of 
the  Interior,  2,067,075;  of  War,  9,118,851;  of 
Marine,  6,883,989;  of  Finance,  8,046,768 ;  Pub- 
lic Works,  5,426,072 ;  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures, 8,022,455. 

The  budget  for  1884-'85,  laid  before  the 
Folkething  Oct.  2d,  estimates  the  revenue  at 
58,578,748  crowns  and  the   expenditures  at 

)  the  total  imports  amounted  to  227,-  51,681,698  crowns.    The  increase  in  the  reve- 

rowns  and  the  total  exports  to  196,-  nues  is  derived  from  the  indirect  taxes,  which 

Towns.  are  becoming  more  productive    every   year, 

tal  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  Dan-  The  increased  expenditures  are  due  to  the  pro- 

in  1881  was  1,394,996  tons  in  the  jected  new  railroads  and  the  extensive  system 

,  and  848,554  tons  in  the  coasting  of  fortifications  for  which  the  plans  have  been 

tf  the  former,  566,545  tons  represent-  adopted. 

and  828,451  tons  sailing-vessels.    The  The  public  debt  on  March  81, 1882,  amonnt- 

nage  cleared  was  1,444,268  tons  in  ed  to  201,664,701  crowns,  of  which  187,907,034 

ime,  and  822,352  tons  in  the  coasting  crowns  represented  the  domestic  debt  and  18,- 

757,667  crowns  foreign  loans.    The  assets  of 

«rcantile  fleet  numbered  in  1881  8,016  the  state  were  valued  at  84,306,206  crowns,  of 

ssels,  of  208,555  tons,  and  202  steam-  which  40,728,814  crowns  were  capital  expendi- 

1,984  tons,  as  compared  with  8,091  ture,  19,276,262  crowns  reserve  funds,  and  24,- 

ssels,  of  218,201  tons,  and  188  steam-  801,130  miscellaneous  assets.    The  cost  of  con- 

124  tons,  in  1878.  struction  of  the  state  railroads  was  at  that  date 

Iroad  mileage  in  1882  was  840  miles  130,052,928  crowns.    The    public    debt  will 

I  to  the  state,  and  1,105  miles  be-  be  reduced  by  April  1,  1884,  to  197,000,000 

>  companies.    The  length  of  telegraph  crowns,  making  a  total  reduction  of  88,000,000 

operation  in  1881  was  2,200  miles;  crowns  in  fourteen  years.    The  object  of  the 

wires,  5,840  miles.  large  reserve  fund  kept  on  hand  is  to  have 

id  Mafy.—Obligatory  personal  military  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in 

>r  all  Danes  was  enacted  by  the  law  any  sudden  emergency, 

md  the  supplementary  law  of  1880.  CoutttidMal  CMb* — The  protracted  conflict 

»egins  at  the  age  of  22  and  lasts  16  between  the  King,  supported  by  the  Oonserva- 

n  the  regular  army,  and  8  in  the  re-  tive  party,  and  the  Liberal  party,  which  forms 

a  the  majority  of  cases  infantry-men  the  majority  in  the  Folkething,  and  derives 

nth  the  colors  only  from  6  to  11  its  support  from  the  rural  population  and  the 

and  cavalry-men   20  months,   after  democratic  and  socialistic  masses  in  the  capi- 

3y  obtain  leave  of  absence  and  are  re-  tal,  came  no  nearer  to  a  solution  in  1888.    The 

ly  during  the  manoeuvres.    The  total  legislative  deadlock  became  more  serious.    The 

of  the  army  on  the  war-footing  in  contest  is  over  the  prerogative  of  the  King  to 

50,522,  inclusive  of  officers.  appoint  his  ministry,  whom  the  Opposition 

ivT  in  1882   comprised  2   iron-clad  would  require  him  to  choose  from  the  party 

with  44  guns;    8  floating  batteries,  of  the  majority,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 

8  casemated  vessels,  with  20 ;   8  tor-  trines  of  parliamentarism.    The  chief  subject 

els,  with  7 ;  and  2  frigates,  8  cor-  at  present  in  dispute  between  the  King  and  the 

id  5  schooners,  unarmored ;  18  iron  Parliament  is  the  proposed  fortification  of  the 

2  wheel-steamers,  and   9   torpedo-  city  of  Oopenhagen.    The  country  party  assert 

gether  44  steam- vessels,  of  81,214  ag-  that  this  project,  the  cost  of  which  has  grown 

>r8e-power,  armed  with  252  cannon,  in  the  estimates  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 

* — ^The  dosed  accounts  of  tlie  year  millions,  will  transcend  the  financial  resources 

state  the  expenditures  as  47,548,367  of  the  country,  while  affording  no  security  for 

nd  the  receipts  as  51,745,463  crowns,  the  military  defense  of  the  parts  of  the  country 

;et  for  the  year  1888-'84  gives  the  more  in  danger  and  for  the  integrity  of  the 

revenue  as  51,932,822  crowns,  of  kingdom.     The  items  in  the  budget  for  the 

72,582  crowns  come  from  railroads,  defensive  works  were  thrown  out,  as  usual.    In 

a  reserve  funds,  and  other  state  prop-  April  the  Radicals  endeavored  to  bring  the  con- 
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stitatioDal  qnestioD  to  an  issue  by  an  address  to  Sodittsl  CMgrcn. — The  German  Social-Demo- 
the  King  expressing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  orats,  while  enjoying  in  the  Reichstag  the  free- 
ministry.  The  Landsthing  adopted  counter-  dom  of  speech  whicn  the  German  ConstitaUon 
resolutions ;  and  deputations  of  both  Houses  insures,  and  commanding  a  degree  of  attention 
waited  on  the  King.  The  address  of  the  which  is  more  than  commensurate  with  their 
Folkething  reminded  the  King  that  the  min-  numerical  strength  in  the  legislature,  are 
istry,  since  its  constitution,  had  been  unable  to  hunted  by  the  police  out-of-^oors,  and  refused 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  any  meas-  every  right  of  assembly,  speech,  and  printing, 
ure  of  importance  except  the  annual  budget ;  which  would  enable  them  to  communicate 
that  in  1877  the  expenditures  for  a  part  of  the  with  their  constituents  and  consult  upon  partj 
year  were  met  by  the  assumption  by  the  Gov-  action.  They  not  only  dare  not  assemble  in 
ernment  of  unconstitutional  powers,  and  those  Germany,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
of  1881-^82  by  occasional  grants  without  a  German  Government  an  asylum  is  likely  to  be 
regular  finance  law  ;  that  the  Government  refused  to  them  in  tJie  neighboring  countriei 
had  dissolved  the  Folkething  four  times,  and  In  1888  they  planned  in  secret  to  hold  their 
in  each  election  an  increased  majority  had  annual  convention  in  Copenhagen,  while  the 
confirmed  the  position  taken  by  the  Opposi-  German  police  and  the  public  were  led  to  sup- 
tion  ;  and  that  the  country  suffered  great  pose  that  it  would  take  place  at  ZtLrich.  They 
detriment  from  the  stagnation  of  public  busi-  arrived  unobserved  and  registered  under  as- 
ness  resulting  from  this  never-ending  conflict,  sumed  names  in  the  hotels.  There  were  fifty* 
The  vote  of  censure  was  carried  in  the  Folke-  six  delegates,  representing  sixty  districts  of 
thing  by  a  m^ority  of  72  to  20,  while  the  vote  Germany,  among  them  the  entire  Social-Demo- 
of  confidence  in  the  Landsthing  was  supported  cratic  delegation  in  the  German  ParlismeDt 
by  40  against  10.  The  King  received  the  ad-  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  There  were 
dresses  of  both  Houses,  and  in  his  answer  re-  representatives  also  of  the  German  Socialists 
buked  the  Folkething  for  defeating  the  legis-  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The 
lative  efforts  of  the  Government  and  rejecting  Danish  police  discovered  the  character  of  the 
the  plans  for  national  defense,  while  he  in-  gathering  on  the  second  day,  and  warned  them 
formed  the  Landsthing  that  he  would  maintain  to  take  a  speedy  departure.  They  closed  their 
the  constitutional  order  against  the  attacks  of  three-days^  session  April  2d,  and  returned  to 
the  Opposition.  To  a  deputation  representing  Germany.  The  deputies  Von  Vollmar  and 
a  mass-meeting  of  18,000  persons  which  sought  Frohme  were  apprehended  on  landing  at  Kiel 
audience  with  the  King  in  May,  he  replied  that  by  the  German  police,  and  their  detention  was 
only  the  legislative  representation,  by  which  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  Grerman  Far- 
he  understood  both  Ohambers,  could  speak  to  liament.  The  Copenhagen  Congress  discussed, 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  renfiirmed  among  other  party  matters,  the  position  to  he 
his  right  to  choose  his  own  ministers.  All  taken  in  the  elections  of  1884,  and  decided  to 
through  the  year  popular  meetings  were  held  oppose  out  and  out  the  socialistic  legislative 
to  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  ministry,  projects  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  Government,  which  upheld  the  same  doc-  Genum  €«Mcrl|iti«i  of  ScUcswlg  DaiMSi — Among 
trine  of  the  royal  prerogative  that  is  advanced  the  difficulties  which  followed  the  high-handed 
by  the  German  Government,  though  against  no  disposal  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  hj 
such  pronounced  and  general  popular  dissent  Prussia,  is  the  anomalous  position  of  that  por- 
as  is  manifested  in  Denmark,  attempted  to  tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  prov- 
strengthen  their  position,  which  was  growing  inces  who  elected  under  the  treaty  to  remain 
more  and  more  untenable,  by  imitating  the  Danish  subjects.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
tactics  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In  the  session  of  the  more  substantial  Danish  farmers  in  North- 
the  Rigsdag  which  opened  Oct.  1st,  the  minis-  em  Schleswig  availed  themselves  of  the  optioD, 
try  brought  in  a  bill  to  provide  a  system  of  old-  crossing  the  frontier  and  residing  in  Denmark 
age  insurance  for  the  poorer  classes  afler  the  long  enough  to  preserve  their  rights  of  nation- 
Folkething  had  tabled  thirty  ministerial  meas-  ality  according  to  treaty,  and  then  returning 
ures.  A  scheme  of  superannuation  annuities  to  their  homesteads.  Their  children  are  Dan- 
was  inaugurated  twenty  years  before  by  Min-  ish  subjects  by  birthright.  This  class  now 
later  David,  but  was  afterward  abandoned.  A  numbers  from  20,000  to  80,000  in  North 
Government  refuge  for  the  aged  already  exists.  Schleswig,  and  is  increasing.  In  some  dis- 
The  present  proposition  provides  for  the  accu-  tricts  one  quarter  or  one  third  of  the  popula- 
mulation  of  a  fund  by  weekly  voluntary  pay-  tion  are  Danish  subjects  by  option,  or  descend- 
ments,  to  be  repaid  in  the  form  of  annuities,  ants  of  such.  Disturbed  at  the  increase  of  the 
generaUy  not  exceeding  200  crowns,  after  the  Danish  community,  the  Prussian  Government 
age  of  fifty-five,  or  returned  in  other  cases  with  issued  a  decree  in  January  requiring  the  sons 
interest  compounded  at  2  per  cent.,  the  state  of  Danish  subjects  to  embrace  the  German 
furnishing  the  guarantee  and  defraying  the  ex-  nationality,  and,  as  an  indication  of  their  in- 
penses  of  administration.  The  Folkething  did  tention  of  becoming  naturalized,  to  report 
not  reject  this  bill  off-hand  as  it  did  the  others,  themselves  for  military  service  or  to  emigrate 
but  debated  it,  referred  it  to  a  committee,  and  on  pain  of  forcible  banishment.  This  ordei 
finally  voted  against  it  on  its  merits.  created  much  excitement  in   Schleswig  an^ 
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TLe  yonng  Danes  of  North  Schles-  are  nsually  sent  to  Europe  to  be  cut ;  the  chief 

no  attention  to  it.    The  feeling  in  places    being   Amsterdam    and  Antwerp,   in 

Qce  was  manifested  by  the  action  of  which  cities  there  are  said  to  be  not  less  than 

ity  to  the  Reichstag,  who,  in  conse-  6,000  workmen  in  this  occupation.    Diamond- 

the  order,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  cutting,  however,  has  been  introduced  into  the 

to  the  Emperor.  United  States  within  a  few  years,  and  there 

D6  AXD  THE  DIAMONIKTIIADE.    Dnr-  are  probably  about  100  diamond-cutters  here, 

ast  ten  years  the  diamond- trade  of  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  this 

has  undergone  great  modifications,  occupation  will  be  rapidly  extended.    Suppos- 

>urce8  of  supply  in  India  and  Brazil  ing  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  the  same  in  New 

ticaUy  exhausted  many  years  before.  York  and  Amsterdam,  there  would  be  a  saving 

new  stones  were  discovered,  and  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of  a  diamond 

nining  had  ceased  to  be  remunera-  by  having  it  cut  here.    The  actual  cost  of  cut- 

3  few  stones  brought  to  Europe  were  ting  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Lolly  the  remains  of  former  findings  The  cost  of  cutting  a  $14,000  brilliant  was  not 

>ught  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  far  from  $160. 

iamonds  were  discovered  in  the  in-  Diamonds  always  lose  more  or  less,   and 

Southern  Africa,  and  the  field  was  usually  very  considerably,  in  size  and  weight, 

1  to  be  much  larger  and  more  pro-  in  the  process  of  cutting,  aud  to  estimate  the 

those  of  Golconda  and  Brazil  had  probable  amount  of  loss  is  one  of  the  great 

The  diamond  region,  vaguely  known  problems  of  the  diamond -merchant;  hardly 

land,  having  an  area  of  about  17,000  less  important  than  the  judging  of  the  quality 

iles,  was  formally  annexed  to  the  of  the  stone,  which  can  rarely  be  certainly 

»lony  of  the  Gape.    The  actual  dia-  known  while  it  is  in  the  rough.    The  prices 

Is  are  of  very  limited  extent,  and  are  of  rough  diamonds  of  low  grade,  at  the  Cape, 

at  wide  intervals.    The  Kimberley  a  year  ago,  averaged  about  $7.50  per  carat ;  they 

lerto  the  most  productive  of  all,  has  are  now  quoted  at  about  $13.    Fine  stones,  of 

of  less  than  one  square  mile  and  a  course,  bring  much  more.    The  diainond-mar- 

appears  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  but  ket  at  the  Cape  is  mainly  controlled  by  a  num- 

id  that  by  digging  deeper  other  dia-  ber  of  European  companies,  with  an  aggregate 

ring  strata  will  be  reached.    For  a  capital  of  $32,000,000.    They  operate  measur- 

irs  and  more  the  greater  number  of  ably  in  common ;  work  several  of  the  principal 

have  been  derived  from  this  quarter,  mines,  loan  money  to  individual  miners,  pur- 

B  supposed  that  so  great  an  increase  chase  their  findings,  and  transmit  the  stones 

would  materially  depress  the  market  through  their  agents  to  all  the  markets,  of 

which  the  American  is  daily  becoming  more 
iiderable  proportion  of  the  African  and  more  important,  although  as  yet  it  is  con- 
are  of  inferior  grade ;  of  these  there  fined  almost  exclusively  to  cut  gems  of  the 
"-supply,  and  we  are  told  by  the  most  finer  grades. 

diamond-dealer  in  New  York  that  InportBt — ^There  appears  to  be  no  means  of 
de  diamonds  are  a  drug  in  the  mar-  accurately  estimating  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
adds,  however :  **  There  is  a  constant-  annually  brought  into  the  United  States;  for 
ung  demand  for  choice  stonea,  and  in  the  custom-house  reports  all  kinds  of  jewels 
b  a  one  comes  in  our  way  we  never  are  put  under  one  head  as  "  precious  stones." 
y^  it,  if  it  can  be  had  at  anything  like  The  reported  value  of  these  imports,  in  1880, 
ble  price ;  for  we  are  sure  that  we  was  $6,698,000 ;  in  1881,  $8,090,000 ;  in  1882, 
wait  long  for  a  purchaser  at  almost  $8,444,000;  and  probably  much  greater  in  1883, 
we  choose  to  name."  although  the  precise  figures  are  not  at  hand, 
ight  of  diamonds  is  always  expressed  Diamonds  themselves  probably  do  not  consti- 
-a  carat  being  equal  to  a  little  less  tute  a  fourth,  perhaps  not  an  eighth,  of  this 
grains  troy ;  or,  more  exactly,  one  amount.  But  even  supposing  that  the  yearly 
y  is  equivalent  to  150  diamond  carats,  importation  of  diamonds  does  not  exceed 
ofpuregoldis  worth  about  $20;  an  $1,000,000  or  $1,600,000,  the  aggregate  for 
fine  1 -carat  diamonds  would  be  val-  a  series  of  years  forms  a  very  considerable 
in  $20,000  to  $60,000.  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  accumulated  and 
)  value  of  diamonds  increases  in  the  invested  wealth ;  for  it  must  be  considered 
al  ratio  of  their  weight.  The  nom-  that  whatever  sum  is  thus  laid  np  is  one  of 
is,  square  the  number  of  carats  of  the  most  permanent  of  investments.  And  if 
ad  then  multiply  the  product  by  the  the  purchases  are  judiciously  made,  this  is  one 
single-carat  stone.  Thus,  supposing  of  the  safest  of  investments.  Diamonds  never 
irat  stone  to  be  worth  $200,  a  similar  wear  out;  there  is  no  known  means  of  de- 
one  would  be  $800 ;  a  3-carat  stone,  stroying  them  except  by  burning  them ;  and 
ind  so  on.  few  things  are  less  likely  to  be  lost  by  acci- 
diamonds  are  rarely  brought  to  this  dent.  They  may  indeed  be  stolen,  and  are  of 
although  they  are  admitted  free  of  course  a  favorite  object  for  thieves  and  burglars^ 
,  diamonds  pay  10  per  cent.    They  But  the  most  successful  diamond  robbery  is  far 
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less  profitable  to  the  perpetrator  than  might  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal,  should  thai  loots 

at  first  be  supposed.     The  thief  can  not  well  ^  completed,  and  when  the  time  approached  for  Hs 

^;o*vi««.  -k;-  .>i««^rv«  ^.v^^  \^i^  «™«  .x«— ^«  .  ««^  completion    her   Maiesty's  Government  would,  do 

display  his  plunder  upon  his  own  person ;  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  preparedS  give  its  careful  attention  to  tlw 

ne  can  rai*ely  dispose  of  it  except  to  some  question  ot  concluding  an  arrangement  with  that  ob- 

dishonest  purchaser,  and  for  a  sum  much  be-  ject,  should  such  a  proposal  be  made  to  them,  bnt  k 

low  its  real  value.     No  reputable  dealer  will  the  present  stage  of  the  enterprise  they  conceive  thii 

purchase  so  costly  an  article  unless  he  is  sure  jjj  p"^*^  premature  to  enter  upon  negotiatioiui  h 

that  the  seller  has  a  good  title  to  it;  and  the  i  Havenot  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  inthi 

whereabouts  of  any  valuable  stone  is  easily  dispatch  to  the  *' traditional  continental  policy"  o 

learned.  the  United  States  as  laid  down  in  what  lb  common]] 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  taste  for  called  the  "  Monroe  doctoine"  since  M^^^ 

Ai^^r^i^Aa  ™;ii  /i,'w.:«:<.v>     rkfi.^.  w^^^^i^^e,  ^»^..»«  *en,  m  his  note  of  the  8tn  of  May  last,  m  which  h 

diamonds  will  dimmish.   Other  precious  stones  explained  the  views  which  were  entertained  by  hi 

may  come  into  fashion,  but  diamonds  will  never  Government  on  that  subject,  admitted  that  her  Majei 

go  out  of  fashion ;  for,  more  than  any  other  ty's  Government  was  not  called  upon  either  toadmi 

jewel  they  combine  the  attractions  which  have  or  deny  the  views  therein  expressed.             ,     „  . 

Uught   them   into    univer«.l  favor.      And,  J^^^^^^^^J,^^^^^ 

moreover,  the  number  of  those  who  are  able  ^eare  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  quca 

to  indulge  m  this  costly  luxury  increases  far  tions  which  have  given  ri^ie  to  this  oorrespondenof 

more  rapidly  than  do  the  products  from  any  and  that  they  note  with  great  satisfaction  the  friend); 

probable  source  of  future  supply.    This  applies  «J«urance  with  which  he  includes  his  dispatch  thi 

*nr.*A  ^o*xA^;«ii«-  ♦^  ♦k^  fin.^.  ;..«^^va  ^f  «4-^vnrva  .  wic  divcrsity  of  opmion  which  now  exists  will  not  ii 

more  especially  to  the  finer  grades  of  stones ;  ^^^^-^  j^^^.^  ^f^  ^^  understanding  happily  cxi« 

lor  mierior  grades  the  opposite  is  true.  iug  between  the  people  and  Governments  or  the  Unito 

Couterfetts. — ^Diamonds  are  counterfeited  so  States  and  Great  Bntain. 

sWllfully  that  only  an  expert  can  detect  them  j^e  following  is  the  response  of  the  Secre 

with  any  certamty.    There  are  inaitations  so  ^ary  of  State,  transmitted  through  Mr.  Jame 

perfect  that  an  expert  could  not  detect  the  dif-  Ruggell  Lowell  the  American  Minister  in  Lod 

ference,  by  the  eye  alone,  by  gaslight,  at  the  ^^^ . 

distance  of  a  few  feet ;  but,  let  him  take  one  of  '         DEPABTimn'  of  State,  WASHnroroir,  I 

them  into  his  hand  and  examine  it  closely,  and  ifoy  5, 183S.     t 

he  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  Sib:  I  inclose   herewith  copy  of  an   instmctioi 

genuine  from  the  cleverest  imitation.  from  Lord  Granville  to  her  Britannic  M^esty'sMinii 

The  advertisements  of  '*  Parisian  diamonds,"  ^l  ^  ^*t^^^' ^^k.^?^  wJ®!^'^  tS  \ 

^-  V    — u  i.            i-v                 Ai.               V        11  J  which  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  w  est,  and  which  i 

or  by  whatever  other  name  they  may  be  caUed,  ^  j^pjy  ^^  ^1,^  agreement  contained  in  my  No.  m  t 

which  are  ^*  m  all  respects  equal  to  the  genome  you  of  May  8, 1882,  on  the  subject  of  the  Clayton 

ones,"  are  fraudulent.    It  is  said  that  some  of  Bulwer  Treaty. 

these  consist  of  a  "  surface  of  pure  diamond,"  ^  You  wUl  remember  that  my  No.  868  showed  thi 

A^r^r^aii-^A  «»x^«  «  ^^MA  ^.»af<.i  Kor.^      u«  o«^k  thc  flrst  Bcvcu  articles  of  the  treaty  related  to  a  pai 

deposited  upon  a  solid  crystal  base.    No  such  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  contemplation,  to  aid  the  Z 

thing  is  possible ;  there  is  no  means  known  to  gtmction  of  which  the  treaty  was  signed;  that  th 

science  by  which  any  such  result  can  be  pro-  United  States,  being  then  without  the  means  to  bnil 

duced.     "  Stage  diamonds  "  are  to  be  looked  the  canal,  for  which  they  had  secured  an  exduaiT 

at  by  gaslight  and  at  a  distance,  and  serve  all  5^"^*  from  Nicaragua,  naturally  turned  to  EngUi^ 

-^  6«*'"e"*  »"^  ««  »  *i«w«"vv,  »««  ovx  T«  cu*  j.^^  capital,  to  secure  which  they  were  willing  to  soi 

the  purposes  in  view.  render  some  of  their  exclusive  privUeges ;  and  thai 

DIPLOHATIC  CORRiSPOllDENCE  OF  THE  IJIVIT-  the  canal  never  having  been  built,  the  reason  for  th 

ED  STATES.   The  controversy  between  the  Unit-  surrender  of  privilei^  has  oeased,  and  tiie  treat^r  witi 

ed  States  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  Great  Britain  is  voidable,  being  without  considen 

regarding  the  construction  and  validity  of  the  ^To?JlTr^'^i1fe  ^tjf  Jt^Sc^tt'Sr.  West  h 

agreement  of  1860,  known  as  the  Clayton-JBul-  substance  concedes  that  the  flret  seven  articles  of  th 

wer  Treaty,  was  continued  at  intervals  during  treaty  related  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Km 

the  year.     In  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  West,  British  ragua  Canal,  but  intimates  an  uncertainty  aa  to  th 

Minister  at  Washington,  dated  Dec.  80,  1882,  route.    In^this  he  is  in  error,  for  the  Une  of  tiie  «im 

1  r^^A  n—«^;ii«  Ti-;f;oirfl^«-^*«««  ^f  Qfl*.^  fr.1  ^^  definitely  fixed  soonatter  the  conclusion  of  th 

Lord  Granville,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  ^^^  ^^  accepted  by  both  Govemmente. 

Foreign  Affairs,  discussed  the  questions  involved  His  lordship,  however,  practioaUy  confines  himae! 

at  great  length,  and  announced  the  conclusions  to  an  assertion  of  rights  under  Article  Vin,  by  vhid 

of  his  Government  as  follow :  the  parties,  "•  after  declaring  that  they  not  only  desire 

in  entering  into  the  convention  to  accomplish  a  par 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  her  Majesty's  Gov-  ticular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle 

cmment,  after  a  carcftil  consideration  of  tne  questions  aj^eed  to  extend  their  protection  by  treaty  rtipula 

raised  in  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  dispateh,  are  that  the  tions  to  any  other  practical  communications,  whethe 

meaning  and  effect  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Clay  ton-Bul-  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the  isthmus  which  c<» 

wer  Treaty  are  not  open  to  any  doubt ;  that  the  British  nects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to  th 

Government  have  committed  no  act  in  relation  to  interooeanic  communications,  should  the  same  prov 

British  Honduras,  or  otherwise,  which  can  invalidate  to  be  practicable,  whether  bv  canal  or  railway,  whic 

that  treaty,  and  justify  the  Government  of  the  United  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Ti 

States  in  denouncing  it,  and  that  no  necessity  existe  huantepec  or  Panama,''  and  he  claims  that  this  pr( 

for  removing  any  ot  the  provisions  of  that  treaty.  vision  is  in  effect  an  agreement  that  all  the  prior  pn 

There  might,  perhaps,  be  advantages  in  defijoong  by  visions  with  reference  to  the  particular  ahip-canal- 

a^p-eement  the  distance  from  each  end  of  the  canal  the  Nicaragua  route— then  in  contemplation,  ahoul 

within  which  no  hostilities  should  be  committed  by  be  applied  to  any  other  canal  thereafter  oonstnicte 

belligerento,  in  order  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Citing  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  aome 
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tnl  American  states,  he  contends  that  the  three  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Union.    It  is  true, 

ent,  havinfi^,  since  the  ClaTton-Bulwer  Trea-  as  was  shown  in  mj  No.  868,  that  after  the  treaty  had 

50,  entered  into  treaties  which  harmonize  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  the  form  in  which  it 

*^  general  prindnle,''  is  estopped  from  deny-  now  appears,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1850,  Mr. 

;he  eighth  article  has  the  construction  and  Clayton  did  ezchanffe  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  memo- 

oontends  for.  randa  stating  that  me  stipulation  in  Article  I  should 

lanvilleAirther  holds  that  Article  Vm  is  none  not  applv  to  the  **  settlements  in  British  Honduras 

n  agreement  because  it  provides  for  ftirther  (Balize),''  and  it  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Clayton  declined 

pultons  to  carry  it  into  effect.    This  argu-  to  affirm  or  deny  the  British  title  in  this  **  settlement " 

already  been  anticipated  in  my  No.  868,  in  or  its  alleged  dependencies.     Lord  Granville  now 

was  shown  that  while  the  parties  interested  claims  that  Honduras  was  then  already^  ^and  to  tiie 

Article  VIII^  to  extend  by  mrther  treaty  stip-  knowledge  of  this  Government)  a  Britisn  "posses- 

their  protection  over  otner  oonmiunications  sion''  or  colony  by  conquest   from  Spain  through 

3  isthmus,  the  immediate  object  of  the  arti-  sucoessftil  resistance  by  settlers  to  a  Spanish  attack, 

le  protection  of  the  commumcation  "  now  "  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  memo- 

dpoeed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Te-  randa  excnanged  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  Bul- 

c  or  Panama.    None  of  the  proposed  com-  wer  relative  to  a  British  settlement,  appear  to  be  in- 

>ns  having  been  established,  the  reason  for  consistent  with  any  such  claim,  for  nowhere  in  them 

Doent  has  msappeared.  can  be  found  any  statement  which  expresses  or  im- 

r,  the  article  provides  for  carrying  out  the  plies  that  Great  Britain  claimed  or  the  United  States 

principle  "  by  additional  stipulations,  which  admitted  any  such  governmental  control  in  the  former 

been  even  discussed.    Nor  is  there  anything  over  Balize  as  is  now  advanced  and  as  is  necessarily 

j^hth  article  which  makes  applicable  to  any  implied  in  the  word  "  possession." 

.te  the  provisions  of  the  first  seven  articles,  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Balize  alluded  to  bv 

t^e  "  particular  object,"  viz.,  the  Nicaragua  Lord  Granville  is  not  stated,  but  the  incident  to  whicn 

he  refers  is  supposed  to  be  the  repulse  by  a  ship  of  the 

:hth  article,  therefore,  is  simply  a  declaration  royal  navy  and  the  settiers  of  an  attempt  in  1798  on 

mtion  entertained  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  part  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of  the  Honduras, 

itions  to  take  up,  at  some  subsequent  peric^,  As  the  Britisn  settiers  held  under  grants  from  Spain, 

iadon  of  a  trea^  on  a  particular  subject    In  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  suo- 

arry  out  this,  nirther  treaties  must  be  made  cessfUl  resistance  of  a  tenant  to  an  attempt  to  oust  by 

nited  States  and  England  with  each  other  force,  changes  the  tenure  to  one  of  full  possession, 

each  of  the  Central  American  states  through  His  lordship,  however,  meets  this  point  by  a  plea  of 

uial  may  be  built,  defining  in  detail  the  stipu-  possession  through  abandonment,  saying,  when  peace 

oessary  to  execute  the  general  principles.  was  signed,  "  most  of  the  British  conquests  from  opain 

lot  be  successfully  contended,  as  9  suggested  were  restored  to  her,  but  the  settlement  in  Honduras, 

Granville,  that  the  separate  treaties  imKle  by  like  that  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  was  not  given  up, 

TV  with  some  of  the  Central  American  states,  and  continued  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  pos- 

iina  Government  agrees  to  guarantee  neu-  session  under  the  British  crown." 

ow  an  agreement  to  guarantee  it  jointly  with  By  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  of  1802 

Itain,  for  that  would  involve  the  admission  Great  Britain  engaged  to  restore  all  Spanish  possessions 

q>re8s  ajCfreement  to  guarantee  singly  is  in  ef-  occupied  or  conquered  by  British  forces.    Balize  was 

iplied  agreement  to  guarantee  jointly.    Nev-  not  given  up,  because  it  was  not  a  conquest,  but  a 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  United  States  did  settiement  under  Spanish  grants  and  Spanish  sover- 

vears  try  to  induce  Great  Britun  to  fulfill  eignty.    The  parallel  with  the  Falklana  Islands  does 

I  the  agreement  of  1850,  and  it  was  only  when  not  seem  convmcing,  for  these  islands  were  ceded  by 

)  impossible  for  her  M^esty's  Government  France  to  Spain  in  1768.     By  Spain  tiiey  were  in 

m  tne  promises  wMch  naa  led  the  United  turn  ceded  absolutely  to  Great  Britain  in  1771,  but 

make  the  treaty  that  the  position  now  main-  their  possession  was  not  abandoned  until  1820.  Buenos 

(B  assumed.  Ayres  occupied  the  islands  as  derelict  and  colonized 

I  contended  that  even  if  the  treaty  may  bo  them  later  in  1881.    After  a  difficulty  between  the 

d  as  lapsed  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  specific  settlers   and  American  sealing- vessels  the   United 

l^caragua  and  the  routes  named  in  the  eighth  States  ship-of-war  Lexington  oroke  up  the   settie- 

oontemplatod  in  1850  (by  Panama  and  To-  ment  and  removed  the  settlers  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 

s),  yet  the  treaty  is  binding  so  far  as  it  relates  it  was  not  until  1888  that  Great  Britain  enforced  her 

isthmian  communications  not  specified  and  claims  under  the  cession  of  1771. 

contemplated,  the  answer  is  that  the  treaty  As  to  Bidize,  however,  there  was  no  cession.    If 

considered  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  general  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  annulled  by  conauest  in 

ns  of  the  eighth  article  would  never  have  1798,  it  was  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in 

le  but  for  the  stipulations  as  to  the  specified  1802,  and  while  after  this  treaty  and  auring  the  Bona- 

in  contemplated,  and,  that  part  of  the  treaty  parte  occupation  hostiliti^  were  renewed,  the  trea^ 

peed,  the  f^eml  stipulation  as  to  any  inter-  of  1808  provided  that  there  should  be  peace  between 

>iiimunication  fails  for  want  of  consideration.  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  *^  also  an  entire  ob- 

h  tJiie  construction  his  lordship  seeks  to  put  Uteration  of  all  hostilities  committed  during  the  late 

^hth  article,  its  plain  languasre  must  be  ois-  war."    Since  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  Spain  and 

and  the  consideration  must  oe  ignored  that  Great  Britain  have  been  at  peace,  and  it  is  not  imagined 

}  is  as  applicable  to  the  Panama  Kailroad  as  that  Earl  Granville  will  seek  to  show  that  a  lawful 

her  means  of  Isthmian  transit,  and  that  by  possession  could  be  thereafter  created  for  Great  Brit- 

Qoe  for  many  years  in  the  sole  protectorate  ain  by  a  violation  of  that  treaty  in  time  of  peace.    No 

lited  States  over  this  railway,  Great  Britain  conquest  of  any  part  of  Honouras  is  known  to  have 

)ct  admitted  the  justice  of  tne  position  now  occurred  after  1802;  but  if  there  were,  the  pcrpetua- 

)d  by  the  President.  tion  of  this  conquest  would  hardly  comport  with  the 

:  the  interpretation  of  Article  Yin,  you  will  reciprocal  agreement  of  1809  to  restore  the  ttattu  quo 

•  that  I  contended  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  anU  helium. 

voidable  because,  while  by  Article  I  the  two  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  settlements 

rpressly  stipulated  that  neither  of  them  would  in  the  Balize  were  made  under  certain  limited  grants 

>loni2e,  or  exerdse  an^  dominion  over  any  from  Spain,  subject  to  her  sovereignty,  and  that  long 

ntnd  America,  but  Britain,  at  the  same  time,  after  the  treaty  of  1809  the  occupation  was  generally 

ny.  with  executive  and  iudicial  officers,  oc-  regarded  simply  as  a  **  settlement,"  and  was  so  called 

i  defined  territory  nearly  equal  in  area  to  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  late  aa  1854  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
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Buchanan^  and  bo  romained  until  Maj  12, 1862,  when  8, 1882,  and  May  6, 1888,  that  for  the  purpose  of 

bj  rojal  oommission  it  was  erected  into  a  flill  colony  taininj^  the  then  needed  capital  to  construct  an  in 

and  subordinated  to  the  Government  of  Jamaica.  oceanic  canal  by  the   Nicarafuan  route,  the  Un 

If  Great  BriUun  has  turned  the  ^'  settlement "  main-  States  were  willing  to  surrender  a  part  of  their  ex 

tained  for  the  cutting  of  logwood  and  mahogany  into  sive  privileges  in  a  canal  by  that  route,  and  were 

an  organized  British  colony — ^and  tiiis  is  admitted-^  willing  to  a^e  that,  by  subsequent  treatv  stipula) 

or  if  that  settlement  has  encroached  beyond  the  line  they  would  join  with  Great  Bntain  in  tne  protec 

occupied  by  the  settlers  in  1850 — and  the  reports  from  of  the  then  proposed  Tehuantcpec,  Panama,  or  o 

Guatemala  and  Mexico  tend  to  show  that  this  has  been  interoceanic  communication,  and  that  the  oonsi 

done — the  action  ha»  been  taken  in  contravention  of  atlon  having  failed,  tlie  treaty  is  voidable  as  to 

the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  in  violation  of  one  Nicaraffuan  route  and  as  to  the  other  routes, 
of  its  most  important  provisions.    The  insufficiency        Lorcf  Granville  raises  the  point  that  no  time 

of  this  part  of  Lord  Granville's  argument  is  shown  fixed  by  the  convention  within  which  such  ii 

by  the  contention  that  through  a  postal  convention  oceanic  communications  were  to  be  made.   While 

this  Government  has  recognized  the  British  position,  statement  is  correct,  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  con 

The  negotiation  of  a  postal  convention  in  1869  can  plated  that  the  canal  was  about  to  be  constructs 

not  be  held  to  involve  an^  admission  of  the  political  the  time  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  that  the 

status  of  the  Balizo  district.    It  is  a  strained  con-  vey  therefor  was  then  made,  and   that  thirty-1 

struction  of  such  an  agreement  to  hold  that  it  works  years  have  elapsed  without  Great  Britain  rend( 

an  estoppel  as  to  a  matter  not  in  the  mind  of  either  the  consideration  on  which  the  treaty  was  l^sed, 

party  to  the  negotiation,  and  as  to  which  both  parties  this  failure,  we  Uiink,  affects  the  treaty  in  the  i 

were  endeavoring  to  reach  a  satiafactoiy  conclusion  manner  that  a  failure  bv  Great  Britain  to  give  the 

through  otlier  and  different  channels  ^  nor  does  the  sideration  within  a  definite  time,  had  one  been  : 

Post-Office  Department  act  politically  m  its  dealings  by  the  convention,  would  have  affected  it.  The  ti 

with  similar  departments  of  other  governments.  provides  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  ( 

If,  however,  the  United  States  hud  subnutted  to  the  Britain  shall  colonize  or  exercise  any  dominion 

conversion  of  the  Balize  to  a  colony  by  her  Miyesty's  any  part  of  Centnd  America.    This  was  a  most 

Government  in  violation  of  the  troaty,  that  is  by  no  portant  provision.    It  is  one  of  a  cluster,  reetrai 

means  a  recognition  of  the  binding  force  of  the  treaty  one  nation  from  having  any  advantage  over  the  < 

on  the  United  States  when  thus  violated.  in  regard  to  the  police  of  the  canal,  such  as  the 

In  the  conviction,  therefore^  that  the  arguments  vision  against  alliance,  against  occupation  and  fo 

heretofore  presented  oy  the  Umted  States  remain  un-  cation,  and  ogaiiist  taking  advantage  of  any  intii 

shaken,  the  President  adheres  to  the  views  set  forth  or  influence,  and  yet  it  is  claimed  mat  the  treaty 

in  the  instruction  to  you  of  May  8, 1882.  not  prohibit  the  existence  of  a  large,  regularly  oi 


Lord  Granville  concludes  by  saying  in  effect  that  ized^ritish  colony  in  Central  America,  while  it 

he  does  not  answer  that  part  01  the  instruction  to  you  prohibit  the  United  States  from  having  anv 

which  relates  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  because  of  my  session  or  oolonjr  there.    The  color  for  this  mil 

observation  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  her  Majesty's  that  while  the  stipulation  that  neither  of  the  two  i 

fovemmentto  admit  or  to  deny  that  doctrine.    As  cmments  should  colonize  anv  part  of  Central  Ame 

is  lordship  placed  the  claim  of  her  Migesty's  Gov-  is  most  conspicuous,  the  declaration  of  Sir  Henry 

emment  on  tne  continued  binding  force  of  the  Clay-  wer,  prior  to  the  exchamre  of  the  ratifications  of 

ton-Bulwer  Treaty,  limiting  that  doctrine,  as  we  con-  treaty,  states  that  **  her  M^esty  does  not  unders 

tend,  I  think  my  remark  was  logical,  and  so  far  as  the  engagements  of  that  convention  to  apply  to 

the  United  States  are  concerned  their  views  on  that  Mt^esty's  settlement  at  Honduras  or  its  depen 

doctrine  are  sufficiently  manifest.  cies."    This  declaration  con  not  be  held  to  auth( 

You  will  assure  Lord  Granville  that  this  Govern-  the  subsequent  colonization  by  her  Migesty's  Goi 

ment  shares  the  sincere  desire  of  that  of  her  Majesty  ment  of  a  territoiy  as  large  as  three  of  our  sin 

to  arrive  at  that  amicable  a4justment  of  the  question  States.    The  declaration  was  made,  not  to  chani 

which  can  not  fiul  to  promote  harmony  and  good- will  vary  the  treatv,  but  of  abundant  caution  that  it  n 

between  the  two  countries,  and  which  it  is  my  duty  ^ot  be  misunderstood.    The  meaning  of  the  dec 

and  pleasure,  equally  with  his  lordship,  to  do  all  in  tion,  we  think,  is  that  a  mere  settlement  of  Bi 

my  power  to  perpetuate  and  increase.  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany  and 

Yon  will  take  an  early  occasion  to  read  this  in-  wood  at  Honduras,  under  Snanish- American  t( 

struction  to  Lord  Granville,  and,  if  he  should  so  de-  eigntv,  was  not  to  be  considered  a  British  col 

sire,  to  leave  a  copy  witii  him.  ond  thus  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  I  fiul  t 

I  am^tc.,  how,  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratificadons  of 

FBEDEBICK  T.  FEELINGHUYSEN.  treaty,  the  organization  of  a  colony  with  afrdl  col 

.       .                                       ,       ,.  government,  under  the  British  sovereiflity,  oa 

The  following  is  presumed  to  close  the  dis-  looked  upon  as  authorized  or  allowed  Sther  b^ 

cnssion  for  the  present :  treaty  or  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  declaration.  * 

Ti,«. .  ,.^»»  ^-  c- . i  two  contracting  powers  are  equally  bound  not  to  i 

w:.^T^I3frVSf  qJ  TSftft  [  »^e  any  part  of  Central  America,  and  the  declan 

WAsnnroTON,  ^av,  22, 1888.  f  j^jf  ^/^^  g         g^i^^^^  not  biing  the  exceptii 

Jamei  Hustell  LoweU^  Etg,^  de,^  London.  any  territory  in  Central  America  from  the  open 

Sib  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  an  instruction  of  the  treaty,  but  providing  in  effect  that  the  b< 

from  Lord  Granville  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Min-  ment  should  not  be  considered  a  British  colony,  t 

ister  at  Washington,  dated  Aug.  17, 1883,  a  copy  of  ed  to  strengthen  and  not  to  destroy  the  mutual  ob 

which  was  hancfod  me  bv  Mr.  West,  and  which  is  in  tion  not  to  colonize  in  Central  America, 

reply  to  my  586  to  you  or  May  6, 1888,  on  the  subject  Lord  Granville  is  correct  in  saying  that  I  state 

of  tiie  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.    You  will  observe  that  my  instruction  to  you  of  May  8, 1882,  that  her  M 

Lord  Granville  says  that  "  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  still  ty's  Government  was  not  called  upon  either  to  a 

contends  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  is  voidable  or  deny  the  views  therein  expressed  as  to  the  M( 

'  on  two  grounds— first,  because  the  first  seven  articles  doctrine,  and  this  was  so  for  the  reason  there  g 

of  the  treaty  related  to  a  particular  canal  by  the  Nio-  to  wit,  because  her  Migesty's  Government  plao 

araguan  route  only;    and,  secondly,  because  Great  claim  to  join  in  the  protection  of  the  interoc 

Britain  has,  at  the  present  day,  a  colony  instead  of  a  canal  on  a  treaty  which,  if  binding,  certainly  mo( 

settlement  at  Balize.''      Lord.  Granville's  attention  the  Monroe  doctrine.    But  the  fact  that  this  Go 

should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  Government  not  ment,  for  a  promised  consideration,  modified  by  t 

only  holds  the  position  to  which  he  has  referred,  but  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine  I  think  doe's  r 

also  holds,  as  stated  to  you  in  my  instructions  of  May  any  manner  affect  that  doctrine  after  tJ^e  treaty 
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tcauae  of  its  infraction  and  because  of  the  &il-  countr^r,  and  that  any  proper  aid  to  that  end  which 

e  oonaideiation  contemplated.  it  is  within  their  power  to  furnish  will  be  given  bj 

ve  that  Lord  Granville  says  that  her  Majesty's  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  London, 

tent  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  pro-  Such  aid  would  be  ^ven.  as  a  matter  of  courBe,  with- 

1  of  this  discussion  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  out  stifle  instructions  irom  this  department,  to  any 

result,  and  also  says  that  Great  Britain  has  American  citizen  accused  of  crime  in  any  foreign  ooun- 

>nial  possessions  and  great  commercial  inter-  try  where  this  Government  is  represented, 

ich  render  any  means  of  unobstructed  and  x^,,           -^           ^o                 -»^ 

9698  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  a  matter  Under  date  of  Oct.  9,  1883,  Secretary  Fre- 

^eatest  importance  to  Great  Britidn.    In  the  linghuysen  inclosed  to  Mr.  Hoppin  the  request 

•n  of  this  dbcusaion,  you  may  say  to  Lord  of  ^he  Hon.  John  A.  Logan  and  others  that 

foe^G^^t  Bri2rof"'.a"uJo&=f  ^1  W|'»'«?  ^-  Hynes  and  William  W.  O'Brien  be 

«s8  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  has  no  dispoei-  aotnonzed  to  appear  m  court  on   behalf  of 

itatedinmj^instructaontoyouof  May  8, 1882,  O^Donnell.     He  also  inclosed  his  reply  there- 

e  Great  Britain  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  to,  stating  that  he  understood  that  Gen.  Pryor 

id  that  this  Government  befieves  that  the  two  ^^  ex-Judge  Fullerton,  of  New  York,  were 

nU,  in  due  time,  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  . ^  .^,  ^  «„Ir;«  *i.«  a^4^^^^      xi«  t  «».^]1  k^;««. 

icsUons  that  have  been  considered  in  this  cor-  ^o  take  part  in  the  defense.    Mr.  Lowel   being 

noe.    You  may  read  this  instruction  to  Lord  absent  from  London,  Mr.  Hoppin  replied  to 

B,  and  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  him  should  he  the  last  communication,  stating  that  he  had 

wpit^^fr^  T  THiFT  TNOwnvRFN  ®^™®  ^  ^^®  oonclusiou  that  the  certificate 

FBEDERICK  T.  FEELINGHUYSEN.  of  naturaUzation  produced  by  O'Donnell  was 

trial  and  conyiction  in  London  of  Pat-  either  granted  to  some  other  person  **  bear- 

[)onnell,  an  alleged  citizen  of  the  United  ing  the  not  unusual  name  of  Patrick  O'Don- 

br  the  murder  in  South  Africa  of  James  nell,  or  that  it  was  fraudulently  obtained  by 

nras  the  occasion  of  considerable  cor-  the  prisoner.*'    It  is  possible,  he  said,  that 

ence  covering  the  period  from  Septem-  the  State  Department  may  decide  that  the 

1  to  December  15tD.  simple  fact  of  the  prisoner's  possessing  a  cer- 

r  the  first-mentioned  date  Mr.  Hoppin,  tificate  of  naturalization  in  bis  own  name  is 

erican  secretary  of  legation  in  London,  sufficient  proof  of  his  citizenship^  without  re- 

d  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  of  the  arrest  gard  to  antecedent  facts.     It  seemed  to  him 

iok   O'Donnell,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  that  O'Donneirs  defense  had  been  properly 

solicitor  appointed  to  undertake  his  de-  secured,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 

He  further  informed  the  secretary  that,  to  take  any  further  steps  in  that  direction, 

onse   to  a  communication   from    the  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  show  the 

governor  of  Millbank  Prison,  he  had  immense  inconvenience,  if  not  absolute  imprac- 

that  there    was    some    doubt   as    to  ticability,  of  providing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

eU^s  identity.     He   had    added  that,  professional  assistance  for  destitute  American 

Qg  the  prisoner's  citizenship  to  be  es-  citizens  accused  of  crime  in  all  parts  of  the 

d,  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  United  Kingdom.    Such  action  would  throw 

Jnited  States  Government  under  ordi-  upon  the  legation  judicial  duties  which  would 

ircomstances   to   provide   professional  materially  interfere  with  its  legitimate  work, 

laistance  for  one  of  its  citizens  accused  and  would  entail  great  expense  upon  the  Gov- 

le  in  Great  Britain,  even  if  he  were  emment. 

e  of  means,  and  that  there  seemed  to  Under  the  date  of  October  28d,  Mr.  Hoppin 

ing  in  this  case  to  make  it  an  excep-  informed  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  that  he  had 

3e  had  therefore  declined  to  instruct  made  further  inquiries  concerning  O'DonnelPs 

ne  to  defend  him,  except  under  direc-  alleged  citizenship,  and  while  it  was  impossible 

rom  the   Department  of  State.     Mr.  for  him  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  upon 

inclosed    in   his  communication  the  the  question,  he  could  say  that  he  was  im- 

»f  the  governor  in  charge  of  Millbank  pressed  with  the  apparent  truth  of  O'Don- 

and  his  reply  thereto.     Under  date  of  nell's  statements.     The  question  of  O^Don- 

1883,  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  wrote  nell's  citizenship  was  summed  up  in  the  fol- 

LoweU,  directing    him    to    ascertain  lowing  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 

r  O^Donnell  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  State  to  the  President : 

and,  if  so,  to  do  whatever  was  neces-  j^  ^^          ^          ^j^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

>  secure   his  proper  defense.     Inclosed  inform  you  that  an  investigation  was  made  of  the 

communication  was  a  letter  from  the  right  ofFatrick  O'Donnell  to  claim  citizenship  in  the 

jhn  F.  Finerty,  of  Illinois,  transmitting  United  States,  the  result  of  which  I  have  the  honor 

ons  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  ^  J*'?";^^!^)®  .*?.,??''  ^^J^'^^i,.  7^%  statements 

«,.^«  ♦!,«.  a^««*«,«.   ^f  G*«*A   f^r^J  made  in  behalf  of  O'Donnelrs  right  to  daim  Amen- 

upon  the  Secretary  of  State  the  ne-  can  citizenship  are  conflicting,    ft  is  asserted  that  he 


to  Mr  Finerty  was  also  inclosed,  and  ^r^io^n^^^on^e'^L^^^^^ 

3  oecretary  said  .  ^^  three  years  next  prior  to  his  coming  of  age,  and 

lot  doubted  that  the  accused  will  receive  a  continuously  thereafter  up  to  the  time  of  his  making 

according  to  the  usual  forma  of  law,  which,  application  for  citizenship.    The  claim  to  citizenship 

uad,  are  substantially  those  in  force  in  this  through  his  father's  act  rests  upon  his  own  state- 


Hi 
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znenta.    No  proof 
and  it  is  not  conflrmed 
ily  that  the  &ther 

been,  Patrick  O'Donnell  need  not  have  applied  for  case  be  made  by  her  Migesty's  Government  that  the 

naturalization.    As  to  the  second  point,  O^Donnell  prisoner  be  permitted  to  present  any  alleged  pointi  of 

himself  says  that  an  ii^uiy  to  his  arm  prevented  his  error/' 

enlistment  in  the  army,  but  that  he  was  employed  On  Deo.  16th  Mr.  Lowell  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Fre- 
as  a  teamster  in  1864  on  a  United  States  Government  linghuysen,  acknowledging  the  receipt  on  Dec  12th  of 
supply-train  in  Colorado.  It  has  not  been  thoui^ht  his  telegram  of  Dec.  11th,  and  stating  that  he  imme- 
necessary  to  verier  this  statement,  for  if  true  the  lact  diately  sent  its  substance  to  Lord  Granville,  who  oq 
would  not  give  him  the  right  to  naturalization  as  one  Dec.  18th  acknowledged  its  reception  and  stated  thit 
who  had  served  in  the  army :  and,  moreover^  the  cer-  it  had  been  referred  to  the  proper  authorities ;  thatoo 
tificate  is  not  granted  on  tne  ground  of  his  having  the  date  of  his  telegram  (Dec  15th)  Mr.  Lowell  re- 
been  a  soldier.  In  support  of  the  third  allegation  he  ceived  the  final  decision  in  the  following  words : 
froduces  a  certificate  of  his  naturalization  on  Nov.  6,  ^^  Sib  :  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  18th  insL 
876,  by  the  Probate  Court  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Ohio.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that  the  oouiuel 
This  certificate  was  issued  in  conformity  with  section  for  O'Donnell,  having  submitted  such  representatioiii 
21 67  of  the  Be  vised  Statutes,  which  provides  that*  ^  any  as  he  thought  advisable  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
alien  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  these  representations  and  all  the  other  circumstasctt 
resided  in  the  United  States  tmce  years  next  pre-  of  the  case  have  been  carefiilly  examined  and  oonsid- 


admitted  on   making  the  prescribed  declaration  at  Crown  to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of  the  law  or  its 

that  time  instead  of  two  years  before  naturalization.  execution.    I  have,  etc.,  GHAKYILLE." 

It  would  appear  that  this  certificate  was  irregu-        xhe   resolution   of  Dec.   10th,  referred  to, 

larly  granted,  for  by  O'Donnell's  statement,  made  to  ^^n^j  ^«  ^v^  r'««^«««,^«*  ♦^  ;»4^J^^<,^  ♦/.  r.J. 

thelJmt^d  States  cTiarg^  d'affaires  at  Londin,  he  re-  cal*^  on  the  Government  to  Interpol,  to  pre- 

turned  to  Ireland  after  attaining  majority,  and  re-  vent,  if  possible,  the  carrying  ont  of  the  aen- 

mained  there  between  1868  ana  1871,  and  conse-  tence  of  death  on  O^Donnell,  on  the  ground 

ouently  had  not  continued  to  reside  in  the  United  that  he  had  not  had  a  fair  trial. 
States  from  t;he  time  of  his  coming  of  age  to  the        dodCE,  WUlilB  E«ri,  an  American  merchant, 

time  of  makmg  application  to  be  a  citizen,  as  he  ,    -^y^*!  ",Tj  7i    '       o     1  V  i  oak  \vT :^ 

must  have  done  to  wnform  to  the  requirements  of  ^om  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  bept.  4, 1805 ;  died  in 

the  statute.    It  is  also  uncertain  whether  he,  in  fact,  New  York  city,  Feb.  9,  1883. 
resided  here  for  the  three  years  next  before  attaining        The  family  from  which  he  sprang  was  Eng- 

imyority     ^j  his  statement  to  Mr.  Hoppin  he  is  now  jigh,  and  the  first  of  the  name  who  emigrated 

&'  'V-^tl^^'I^^t&r^:^^  to  Americ^  was  William  Dodge  of  Dorset^ 

time  of  naturalization  he  declares  that  he  was  bom  "©  came  to  balem  in  1629,  and  was  one  of  tne 

in  1838.    He  must  therefore  have  attained  majority  foanders   of  the   Massachusetts   Bay  Colonj. 

somewhere  between  1856  and  1859.     By  his  own  The  father  of  William  Earl  was  David  Low 

fw^fethw  h^ir^iai^^^1iere^''^eS^ibout  fo^oJ  ^^^^®'  ^^^  ^^  ^®®°  *  successful  merchant  in 

iix  yeare  old  Tl^9-184il,  ret^mli  to  Ir^Umd^'^en  Hartford,  and  removed  to  New  York  city  in 

twelve  years  old  (1847-1850),  and  came  back  to  the  the  same  year  in  which  his  son  was  bom.    tie 

United  States  in  1861,  when  he  must  have  been  be-  retired  from  business  in  1827,  and  devoted  the 

tween  twenty-three  and  twenty-six  years  old ;  so  that  rest  of  his  life  to  literarv  and  benevolent  work. 

between  the  extreme  dates  assigned  by  himself,  the  Several  valuable  books  Were  published  by  him; 

three  years  next  preceding  his  reaching   maionty  ^«'^*'"  ^»*"»^'«  """f*» ''^'^  F"""°"^  "J       » 

would  appear  to  have  been  spent  in  Ireland/  The  ^^  ^^s  a  zealous  and  energetic  member  of  tne 

act  of  naturalization  being,  however,  a  judicial  de-  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  and  was  an  elder  of  the 

cision,  it  can  only  be  impeached  aocoroing  to  the  old  Wall  Street  Church.     His  wife  was  the 

rules  established  in  the  Snanish;  American  Com-  daughter  of  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  a  minister 

mission,  by  showing  want  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  _^  JL^ym^  ^^f/* 

of  tiie  granting  court,  or  fraud  practiced  by  the  ap-  ^^^.™.®  °^5?'  i  n  ^  .a  *•.!;«» 

plicant  on  the  court,  or  that  the  naturalization  was  m         W  ilUam  Earl  Dodge  entered  upon  active  lu© 

violation  of  treaty  stipulations.  as  helper  to  his  father,  when  he  was  onlj  * 

Patrick  O'DonnelJ  has  a  certificate  of  natundiza-  boy.     In  early  life  he  united  with  the  Laight 

1^^:,  ^X^..  ^^  ^^i?iv!^i^hJJ"^^L''^  *^®  Street  Presbyterian  Church.    On  reachingman- 

court,  or  by  nis  own  mistake,  or  there  may  be  mis-  iji_  j»u'  ^v        i^  —;♦»• 

takes  in  tiie  statements  he  now  makes,  and  yet  be  an  ^^^^  ^®  engaged  m  business  for  himself,  witi» 

absence  of  fraud,  and  as  the  certificate  \&  prima  facU  a  partner,  the  firm  being  Huntington  &  Dodge, 

evidence  of  citizenship,  and  as  I  do  not  see  the  evi-  Three  years  later,  he  married  a  daughter  of 

dence  that  O'Donnen  practiced  a  fraud  upon  the  Anson  G.  Phelps,  and  in  1888  entered  into 

court,  the  Umted  States  legation  at  London  was  in-  -v««*«rv»«i»;^   ^\A.    v.\a  ^o^-k^*  \r%  Unr    ^v^o.  firm 

structed  to  consider  O'Do^eU's  citizenship  estab-  PartnershiD  with   his  father-m-law,  the  fim 

lished.  being  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  he  remained 

Under  date  of  Dec.  11th,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  tele-  one  of  the  senior  members  until  1879. 
paphed  Mr.  Lowell  of  the  action  of  the  House  of        ^r.  Dodge  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of 

te''T.fv.^^''^V  as  contained,  in  the  resolution  of  ^he  Erie  Railway,  and  fully  appreciated  itsim- 
Dec.  loth,  repeated  his  former  instructions  to  consider  ^  •     ^.v.  *  *  iT  *  •     au       „^  «# 

the  citizenshipof  O'Donnell  established, and  conclud-  portance  in  the  near  future  ;  but  m  the c^ ol 

ed  by  eayinjaf:  "  There  being  in  Great  Britain  no  ju-  this  as  well  as  of  other  corporations,  he  wholly 

dicial  examination  or  appeaf  of  the  proceedings  at  a  disapproved  of  compelling  Sunday  work  frora 

criminal  trial  possible,  errors  can  only  be  corrected  the   employ6s,   and   refused   to  serve   in  any 

!hrL^«f.l^®  Vh"*"^  /''*^.il^^  executive  action  upon  ^     ^  ^^j  j^  ^  ^    ^    ^    ^  g^^. 

the  sentence.    Therefore  this  Government  is  anxious  ^^"*^   »t  i«y**  v^«d  ^  wi«^o  w  w«  *  t4«  v»*  i^ 

that  such  careftil  examination  be  given  to  the  proceed-  day,  or  derived  profit  from  bunday  labors.    He 

ings  in  this  case  as  to  discover  an  error  should  one  was  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
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life  Ininraiioe  Companj.  He  wrlf  be- 
lember  o(  the  Obamber  of  Commerce, 
for  three  terms  cbosen  to  be  its  presi- 
e  was  an  active  inanaf^er  aaA  frieD<l  of 


■ioan  Bible  Scoiet?,  was  a  trustee  and 
r  of  nnion  Theolotpca)  Seminarj,  and 
ig  the  most  zealous  of  the  foonders  of 
1  LeEigne  Clab. 

4  Mr.  Dodge  found  it  neoesaarj  to 
oj^gO  to  Enrope  for  his  health.  In 
isited  the  East,  and  laid  the  comer- 
.he  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Bej- 
>  also  visited  England  in  1881,  and 
eloqnent  and  forcible  address  ref;ard- 
ngliah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 

■dge  devoted  both  time  and  money  to 
rt  of  the  Government  during  the  civil 

was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-nioth 
Later,  President  Grant  appointed 
>f  the  Indian  Commissioners,  and  be 
e  Territories,  and  made  himself  per- 
iqnainted  with  the  Indian  question  in 
xirtant  phases. 

nnceasing  benevolence  and  good- will 
arked  his  whole  oonrse.  He  was  ape- 
■iend  and  helper  of  the  iteedmen,  and 
trim  and  benefactor  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
<r  colored  men.     He  waa  President  of 
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the  Xational  Temperance  Sodety,  and  aided  in 
establishing  in  New  York  a  temperance  Chris- 
tian home  for  men,  and  also  a  like  home  for 
women.    Only  ten  days  before  his  last,  fatal 
attack  he-  delivered  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, West  Thirty-fifth  street,  an 
interesting  lecture  entitled  "Reool- 
lectiona  of  Fifty  Tears." 

Althoagb  now  considerably  be- 
yond three-score  years  and  ten,  Mr. 
Dodge  in  no  wiae  slacked  bis  efforts 
to  do  good.    Premonition  came,  the 
Saturday  before  bis  death,  in  an  at- 
tack of  angina  pectoris.     Yet,  with 
nndannted  conroge,  be  nerved  him- 
self for  whatever  work  was  before 
him  toaooomplieb.  On  Friday,  Feb- 
rnary  9th,  he  rose  as  nanal ;  but  the 
summons  had  come,  and,  sapported 
by  the  arms  of  bis  loveid  ones,  he 
was  laid  on  his  bed  and  passed  away. 
The  faneral  services  were  held  on 
the  12th  inst.,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Park  Avenue,  of  which 
congregation  he  had  for  fifteen  years 
been  an  active  and  honored  member. 
In  addition  to  annnmbered  gifts 
and  charities  daring  his  hfetime,  Mr. 
Dodge  left  by  will  sums  of  160,000, 
(20,000,  and  $10,000  to  various  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions. 
D0R6,  GuUit,  a  French  artist, 
bom  in  Straahnrg,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
1 1-     Jan.  10,  1833;  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
.;       23,  1883.    At  a  very  early  age  he 
£^         manifested  nnasnal  talent  and  pas- 
^  sion  for  drawing,  and  was  sent  to 

the  lycenm  of  his  native  city.    He 
was  only  eleven  years  old  when  his 
first  lithographs  were  published,  and 
excited  much  attention  as  coming 
from  a  boy  of  that  age.     In  the  following  year 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Charlemagne  Lyoenm,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  completing  his  edacatioD  and  training 
for  the  life  that  seemed  to  be  opening  to  him. 
In  1848  be  published  his  first  series  of  sketches, 
"The  Labors  of  Hercalee,"  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the"  Journal  ponrrire."    Tbey  were 
so  satisfactory,  and  well  adapted  to  the  objects 
of  that  journal,  that  the  yonthfnl  artist  became 
one  of  its  regular  contribntors. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Dor6  began  to  eibibit 
oil-paintings,  and  the  next  year  (1864)  be 
established  his  reputation  by  illnstrating  the 
works  of  Rabelais.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  "Jonmal  ponr  tons,"  which  was  founded 
in  1S66,  and  that  same  year  he  gave  to  the 
pablio  a  series  of  charming  pictorial  com- 
mentaries on  Balzac's  mirthful "  Contes  Drolo- 
tiqnes,"  and  on  the  well-known  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew.  These  latter,  tboogh  hav- 
ing a  considerable  element  of  the  grotesqne, 
bear  the  stamp  of  Holbein  and  Albert  D&rer, 
together  with  the  quiet  humor  of  Hogarth. 
In  1861  he  was  decorated  with  the  Cross 
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of  the  L«gioD  of  Eooor.  His  whole  time  and 
attention  were  given  to  bis  profesmon,  and  he 
worked  with  a  diligence  and  ezecnted  with 
a  rapidity  almoet  incredible.  His  drawlaea 
and  aketches  nmnher  by  the  thoaaands  (esti- 
mated at  45,000  to  B0,000),  and,  howeTer  im- 
perfect and  eztraragant  some  <it  them  may 


be,  owing  to  this  dnshing  style  of  prodactlno, 

they  yet  display  as  a  whole  genius  and  power 
In  a  high  degree. 

The  moat  prominent  of  the  works  illnstrated 
by  Dor^  are  those  of  MoDtaigoe  (1B57},  Taine's 
"Voyage  am  Pjrtnfies"  (1869),  Chatean- 
briand's  "Atala"  (18fi2),  Tennyson's  "Idylls 
of  the  King"  (1868-'68),  and  the  fables  of  La 
Fontaine  (1867).  In  18S1  he  published  seventy- 
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six  large  drawings  in  illaetration  and  eipcw' 
tion  of  Dante's  "Divina  Com  media, "  sccom- 

Eaaied  by  a  blank-verse  roodering  of  the  tot 
y  William  Uichael  Boasetti ;  and  two  jeara 
later  appeared  a  very  remarkable  series  of  folio 
illnstrations  to  "Don  Quixote,"  which  bw 
the  marks  of  careful  stady  from  Spanish  lile. 
In  16a6  he  pnblished  his  striking 
illastrationa  of  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost,"  and  during  that  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing year  completed  a  series  of 
illustrative  sketches  and  paintiD|i> 
on  scenes  and  characters  in  the  Bi- 
ble. Among  the  oil-oaintings  n- 
bibited  by  Dor6,  ana  worthy  of 
note,  are  the  "  Two  Mothers,"  "Al- 
satian Women,"  "A  Monntebink 
with  a  Stolen  Child,"  and  some 
landscapes.  Tbe  most  noteworiti; 
of  Ilia  pictures  are,  scenes  from  Din- 
te,  espedsUy  his  "  Paolo  and  Fru- 
cesca  di  Kimini,"  the  battles  of  tLe 
Alma  and  Inkernian,  in  the  Crimun 
War  (1865-'6T),  the  "Bebel  AnRels 
cast  down"  (18S6),  the  "Gambling 
Hall  at  Baden-Baden,"  the  "  iiea- 
phyte "  (1868),  the  "  Trimnph  of 
Christianity,"  and  "Christ  leaving 
the  Prratorium,"  which  latter  meas- 
nres  thirty  feet  by  twenty, 

Dorfi's  popularity  was  very  greit, 
and  his  works  have  had  a  very  [uffi 
sale.    There  was  hardly  any  aul^ect 
which  he  did  not  nndert^e,  from 
sublime  epics  and  the  sacred  scenei 
and  characters  of  Holy  Writ,  do«n 
to  the  broadest  farce,  or  norsery  mi 
fairytales.    He  had  all  the  dash  ind 
vivacity  of  the  French  race,  and  bo 
displayed  marvelous  vigor,  imagins- 
tion,  and  keen  insight  in  his  bc«t 
works.    English  critics  complain  of  hb  defi- 
cienoy  in  taste  and  reSnement,  his  lack  of  ten- 
sibility  and  deep  feeling,  and  hie  frequent  csre- 
leasness  and  slovenliness.    It  must  be  admitted 
tltat  the  criticism  is  in  a  messnre  just ;  yet  it 
the  same  time  Dor6  wax  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  France  has  ever  produced,  and  has  fur- 
nished to  the  world  works  of  high  order  uid 
nnqnestionahle  merit. 


E 

EUmtVAKIS  urn  VOlClinc  DISITSBIRIXS  in  Perria,  ao  earthqoake  occorred  on  May  Gtb, 

n  1881.    The  year  1888  witnessed,  in  addi-  which  caused  considerable  lose  of  life.    One 

tion  to  at  least  the  usual  number  of  disturb-  in  Mexico,  on  the  4th  of  AugOHt,  cansed  SO 

ances  of  ordinary  intensity,  two  memorable  deaths.     A  village  in  Tyrol  was  badly  dam- 

and  disastrous  convulsions  in  two  of  the  prin-  aged  by  another.    The  shocks  in  Chios  and 

cipal  seats  of  volcanic  activity  remaining  on  Asia  Minor,  the  scene  of  freqnont  Mismic  dis- 

the  earth's  surface — Southern  Italy  and  the  turbancea,  were  more  serious.     There  were 

island  of  Java.     A  strong  earthquake-shock  shocks  in  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  through- 

was  felt  in  Sicily  early  in   May,  and  several  out  Anatolia,  on   October  24th,  vbich   were 

others  at  different  times  subsequent  to  the  supposed  to  he  connected  with  the  Anatoliui 

ernpiiou  of  Mount  Etna  in  March.    At  Tabriz,  eiuibqaake. 
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• — ^A  shock  occurred  on  the  island  killed,  and  a  great  nnmher  of  houses  were  de- 

in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  9.50  p.  m.  stroyed.    Barano  suffered  considerable  dara- 

b  of  July.    The  towns  of  Casamic-  age.    The  census  of  1881  makes  the  total  num- 

0,  and  Lacco  Ameno  were  almost  berof  inhabitants  in  the  island  26,903,  of  whom 

dstroyed,  with  terrible  loss  of  life.  6,574  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Ischia,  which  es- 

ontana,  and  other  smaller  villages,  caped  injury.  The  population  of  the  communes 

inch  damage.    The  shock  was  felt  in  the  main  part  of  Uie  island  which  were  af- 

^n  of  Ischia,  where  it  was  severe  fected  was  as  foUows:  Forio,  6,791 ;  Barano, 

iiyure  some  of  the  buildings.    The  4,598;  Casamiociola,  4,217;  Serrano-Fontana, 

traveled  great  distances,  and  were  1,972 ;  Lacco  Ameno,  1,761. 

lated  by  the  seismograph  in  Rome.  The  island  of  Ischia  is  entirely  of  volcanic 

er  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  from  formation,  with  the  exception  of  a  number 

000 ;  the  number  of  persons  maimed  of  argillaceous  elevations  of  marine  formation, 

d  was  about  600.  The  village  of  Casamicciola  was  built  upon 

ind  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  such  a  clayey  deposit,  produced  by  the  disin- 

sorts  in  Europe.   The  resident  popu-  tegration  of  the  tufa  of  the  volcano  of  Epomeo, 

kbout  26,000,  and  there  are  usually  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  island.    Lacco 

ousand  summer  visitors ;  but  there  stands  partly  upon  this  tufa,  which  forms  the 

tr  than  the  ordinary  number  at  the  foundation  of  the  island,  and  partly  upon  an 

9  catastrophe.    The  village  of  Casa-  overlying  deposit  of  trachytic  lava.    Forio,  on 

much  visited  for  its  thermal  waters,  the  west  coast,  as  well  as  the  villages  in  the 

ly  two  years  since  this  place  was  south  of  the  island,  is  built  upon  tufa.    The 

eyed   by  an  earthquake,  March  4,  distribution  of  hot  springs,  stufas,  or  jets  of 

its  attractions  as  a  sanitarium  and  steam,  and  fumaroles  on  the  island  indicates 

;  place  were  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  existence  of  two  clefts  in  the  tufa,  one  ex- 

8.  tending  in  a  curved  east-and-west  line  near 

nime  performance  was  going  on  in  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  crossing  the 

theatre  in  front  of  the  large  Manzi  island  in  a  transverse  direction.    Casamicciola 

ftblishment,  and  in  the  hotels  the  stood  at  about  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines 

e  assembled  in  the  music  and  read-  of  ti*acture.  At  Casamicciola,  Forio,  and  Lacco 

when  the  catastrophe  occurred.   In  Ameno  the  shock  was  at  first  vertical,  then  un- 

>nds  the  village  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  dulatory,  the  wave  traveling  at  Forio  from 

^  subterranean  roar  accompanied  the  northeast  to  southwest,  at  Lacco  Ameno  from 

ich  was  followed  by  slighter  vibra-  southeast  to  northwest,  and  at  Casamicciola 

brought  the  tottering  buildings  to  first  from  west  to  east  and  then  from  north  to 
d.  Those  who  were  not  crushed  south.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  earth- 
ruins,  or  struck  down  by  falling  quake  slight  shocks,  accompanied  with  rnm- 
atler  gaining  the  street,  rushed  with  blings,  were  perceived.  The  springs  of  Gurgi- 
Tor  to  the  beach,  and,  seizing  every  tello,  near  Casamicciola,  showed  irregularities 
floating  thing,  sought  safety  on  the  of  fiow  and  temperature.  The  fumaroles  of 
I  the  theatre  and  hotels  every  light  Monte  Cito,  south  of  that  village,  which  are 
;aislied,  and  blinding  clouds  of  dust  usually  almost  entirely  inactive,  gave  strong 
the  whole  village  in  darkness.  The  indications  of  volcanic  action,  emittin^g  jets  of 
lent  Manzi,  Grand  H6tel,  Villa  Sau-  steam  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  giving  forth  a 
rande  Sentinella  escaped  with  com-  strange  hissing  sound. 

little  damage ;  but  the  other  hotels  The  source  of  the  disturbance  is  supposed  to 

ing-houses,  among  them  the  Piccola  be  the  expiring  volcano  of  Mount  Epomeo,  the 

the  favorite  inn  of  English  and  residual  activity  of  which  is  manifested  in  the 
visitors,  were  destroyed,  with  most  thermal  springs  and  jets  of  gas  and  steam  aris- 
imerous  inmates.  ing  through  the  two  fissures.  Prof.  Palmieri, 
lage  of  Casamicciola  and  the  land-  of  Naples,  attributed  the  excessive  violence  of 
ounding  it  were  so  completely  oblit-  the  shocks  at  Casamicciola  to  the  existence  of 
t  no  feature  of  the  topography  could  great  caverns  underneath  the  spot,  the  sup- 
zed.  The  ground  was  rent  with  deep  ports  of  which  were  weakened  by  the  action 
reral  inches  wide.  Of  most  of  the  of  thermal  waters,  and  gave  way  when  agi- 
l  villas  nothing  was  left  but  indistin-  tated  by  the  seismic  shock.  Others  explain 
mounds.  In  some  places  landslips  it  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  two  fissures  inter- 
ay  roads  and  vineyards.  secting  there,  which  would  make  Casamicciola 
I  and  sappers  and  miners  arrived  im-  the  center  of  any  volcanic  disturbance  on  the 
to  disinter  the  dead,  and  rescue  those  island,  and  upon  the  theory  of  Mallet.  This 
still  living  under  the  debris.  King  theory  is,  that  a  seismic  wave  passing  from  a 
^ame  with  his  staff  to  encourage  and  comparatively  inelastic  soil  to  one  of  great 
(tressed,  and  public  and  private  relief  elasticity  changes  its  direction  as  well  as  its 
ded  to  the  thousands  who  were  de-  velocity,  and  is  partly  refracted  and  partly  re- 
',he  means  of  subsistence.  In  Forio,  fleeted.  East  of  Casamicciola,  between  it  find 
[  Serrara  hundreds  of  peasants  were  Ischia,  are  the  volcanoes  of  Rotaro  and  Mon- 
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tagnone  and  their  trachytio  deposits,  as  well  gan  to  boil  and  hiss,  and  huge  waves  were 

as  the  lavas  of  Arso.    The  wave  passing  from  dashed  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Java.    The 

the  inelastic  clayey  soil  into  the  trachytes  was  temperature  of  the  water  rose  twenty  degrees 

greatly  diminished  in  violence,  which  explains  The  rumblings  became  louder  and  more  dis- 

the  slightness  of  the  damage  in  Ischia,  while  tinct  in  Java.    At  noon  an  eruption  burst  from 

its  recoil  was  destructive  to  the  buildings  of  the  Maha  Meru,  the  largest  of  the  Javan  ?olca- 

Casamicciola.  noes.     Gunung,  the  crater  of  which  is  the 

EmiitiOD  of  £tea« — An  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  largest  in  the  world,  beingfour  miles  in  diame- 

began  March  20th,  attended  by  ninety-two  ter,  was  soon  involved.    The  eruptions  ext^d* 

shocks  of  earthquake  the  first  day,  followed  by  ed  to  the  Gunung  Gantur  and  the  minor  coneo, 

slighter  waves,  and  then,  on  the  22d  and  2dd,  until  more  than  a  third  of  the  active  craters 

by  three  severe  shocks  at  Nioolisi.    The  prin-  were  in  a  state  of  eruption  or  gave  signs  of 

cipal  crater  poured  forth  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  breaking  out. 

and  fine  ashes  and  a  column  of  fire.  After  The  Gunung  Guntur  was  wrapped  in  a  hmi- 
the  shocks  felt  at  Nicollsi,  eleven  new  mouths  nous  cloud  just  before  dusk,  and  began  direct- 
opened  above  that  place,  which  emitted  sand,  ly  to  emit  enormous  jets  of  white  acid  and  snl- 
scorisB,  lapilli,  and  smoke,  accompanied  by  loud  phurous  mud,  with  smaller  quantities  of  laTa. 
roarings.  Other  shocks  were  felt,  but  the  new  Detonations  were  heard  in  rapid  suocessioD. 
craters,  after  discharging  a  great  quantity  of  After  each  explosion  great  volumes  of  ashee 
gas,  became  quiescent  by  the  30th.  Earth-  and  huge  pieces  of  rock  were  hurled  a  great 
quake  convulsions  continued  intermittently  for  distance  in  the  air,  and  fell  in  the  valleys  on 
several  days.  all  sides,  covering  the  whole  country  and  de- 

KrakatM  Emptloii. — The  activity  of  the  Javan  stroying  a  vast  number  of  people  in  their  hahi- 
volcanoes  in  August  produced  one  of  the  most  tations.  The  sea  rose  in  great  banks  of  water, 
terrific  and  disastrous  convulsions  of  nature  in  response  to  the  outburst  of  the  volcano^ 
known  to  history.  The  populous  and  produc-  The  clouds  were  surcharged  with  electricitj, 
tive  island  of  Java  is,  as  a  seat  of  volcanic  phe-  and  not  fewer  than  fifteen  large  water-sponts 
nomena,  remarkable  among  all  the  volcanic  re-  were  witnessed  at  one  time, 
gions  of  the  globe.  There  are  forty-five  active  The  eruption  of  the  Gunung  Tengger  formed 
craters  on  mo  island,  besides  those  on  the  an  impressive  scene.  Above  its  top,  which  U 
acyoining  volcanic  isles  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  6,000  feet  in  altitude,  stood  a  towering  pillar 
the  largest  of  which  islands  are  Erakatoa,  op-  of  fiame.  This  volcano  has  been  dormant  sinee 
posite  the  town  of  Ai\jer,  and  Sebocke  and  1800,  when  an  eruption  buried  120  square 
Hebesie  near  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  On  Kraka-  miles  of  country  under  a  sheet  of  the  white 
toa  the  Dutch  Government  maintained  a  fort  sulphurous  mud  peculiar  to  the  Javan  volca- 
and  garrison.  The  other  small  islands  are  un-  noes.  This  crater  now  sent  forth  a  constant 
inhabited.  There  are  multitudes  of  hot  springs  succession  of  glowing  bowlders  which  hailed 
and  other  forms  of  volcanic  activity  besides  the  down  on  the  dwellings  of  the  Chinese  fish- 
volcanoes  themselves,  notable  among  which  are  ermen  and  native  agriculturists,  destroying  eT- 
the  mud- volcano  at  Grobogan,  the  gas-fountains,  ery  living  thing. 

called  the  ^^holy  fires,^^  at  Melati  Derat,  and  the  The  sides  of  the  mountains  opened  in  Ions 

Fakaraman  or  Guiva  Upas  (*^  Valley  of  Death^^).  fissures,  and  great  chasms  appeared  here  and 

Earthquakes  and  eruptions  are  of  frequent  there  in  the  valleys.    The  showers  of  stoDes, 

occurrence.    The  inhabitants  experienced  sev-  mud,  and  lava  did  not  overwhelm  the  elevated 

eral  appalling  disasters  before  the  crowning  ca-  plains  of  Kediri  and  Bandong  so  completely 

tastropne  of  ISSS.*^  as  they  did  the  lower  portions  of  the  island. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  26th  detonations  from  The  forests  which  covered  a  considerable  por- 

the  island  of  Erakatoa  were  heard  at  Batavia  tion  of  northern  Java  were  fired  by  the  volca- 

and  as  far  as  Soerakerta,  forty-five  miles  dis-  noes.    The  fields  of  coflfee,  rice,  sugar,  indigo, 

tant.    In  a  few  hours  showers  of  stones  and  and  tobacco  were  covered   with  mud,  stone, 

ashes  began  to  fall  at  Jogjakerta,  Serang,  Sou-  and  lava.    Not  a  single  crop  was  saved.    As 

rabaya,  and  Samarang.    Red-hot  stx)nes  fell  the  volcanoes  became  more  violent,  the  sea 

all  through  the  night,  and  ashes  shrouded  the  surged  more  tumultuously.     The  lava,  as  it 

towns  in  darkness.    In  Batavia  there  were  al-  reached  the  shore  and  poured  over  the  crags  into 

so  showers.    The  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  sea,  was  congealed  by  the  waves  in  fantas- 

all  communications  cut  off  with  Aryer.  tic  forms  of  variegated  bright  colors. 

By  morning  the  disturbance  had  extended  The  large  town  of  Telokbetong,  in  Sumatra, 

beneath  the  waters  of  the  strait.    The  sea  be-  was  submerged  by  the  tidal  wave,  and  anni- 

hilated  with  all  its  inhabitants.    The  fortress 

•  In  1S78  there  were  sixteen  distinct  eaigiquakes  registered  ^nd  settlement  of  Anjer  was  Overwhelmed  by 

throughoat  the  island.    In  lh48  Mount  Gantur  flung  forth  ""^  °y^'*"'e«"^"»' v*  ^^*yw    »t»«  ^^   *'     *"""     .  •' 

80,000,000  tons  of  ashes  and  sand.    By  the  great  eruption  of  the  tidal   Wave   whlCh  followed    the   eruptlOQ 

Mount  Galung-gung  in  1822  no  fewer  than  114  villages  were  of  Krakatoa,  and  200  white  people  were  lost. 

laid  waste,  and  4,000  persons  killed.    In  1867  an  earthquake  r^M  .,  ^  «  kaa  ■p^-^.v^-^^  ««^   A  «,!-;««,»«  :«  "D« 

caused  the  death  of  1^0  people  of  the  town  of  Jogjakerta  ^^  the  3,500  Europeans  and  Americans  m  Ba- 

aione.   The  eruption  in  iS72of  Merapi,  one  of  the  most  ac-  tavia,  several  hundred  lost  their  llves:  of  the 

tive  of  the  sixteen  principal  rolcanoes, proved  total  to  thou-  ok  aaa  nhiTiAmAn  who  livAd  nloncr  thft  nhnrA  in 

sands  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Kadu.    In  1879  the  Pwanger  Ke-  ^^i"^"  Uninamen  wno  nveo  aiong  ine  snore  m 

gendes  were  convulsed  by  several  severe  shocks.  front  of  the  town,  the  greater  part  were  swept 


xiaii J  aesiroyea.    Dome  oi  me  "  inou-  mmauon  no  laier  oinciai  reuurns  reiaung  u>  ine 

pies  ^^  of  Brambaman  were  destroyed,  finances  of  Eooador  have  been  published,  nor 

mber  of  the  domes  of  the  famous  tern-  has  anything  transpired  with  reference  to  the 

»robodo  were  crashed  by  falling  rocks,  foreign  debt. 

olcanic  disturbance  altered  the  geo-  Efenti  of  188S. — After  some  desultory  war- 

I  features  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The  fare  following  the  opening  campaign  and  the 

nd  of  Krakatoa  disappeared.   Between  various  engagements   between  the  insurgent 

en  island  and  Sebesie  emerged  sixteen  forces  and  those  of  the  Government,  from  Oc- 

anio  peaks.    The  Soengepan  volcano  tober,  1882,  to  January,  1883,  chronicled  in  the 

»  five.    The  mountain  of  Kramatan,  a  '*  Annual  OyclopeBdia  ^'  for  1882,  the  former 

ik    which   formed  the   southeasterly  had  gradually  repelled  the  latter  and  ejected 

ory   of  Sumatra,  sank  into  the  sea.  them  from  Guayaquil,  and  in  April,  1883,  had 

iges  were  confined  to  the  portion  of  gathered    at  Guaranda,   Babahoyo,   Machala, 

\,  lying  between  this  point  and  Kraka-  Santa  Rosa,  and  Manabi,  thus  forming  a  vast 

upheaval  in  the  center  of  this  strip  semicircle  hemming  in  Guayaquil.    Meanwhile 

g  a  depression  at  both  ends.  the  provisional  Government  at  Quito  declared 

1    TilcuMM.  —  Mount  Augustin,  near  Machala,  south  of  Guayaquil,  a  port  of  entry, 

iilet,  burst  into  activity  in  October,  reducing  the  import  duties  there  by  25  per 

eruption  extended  to  two  volcanoes,  cent,  and  the  export  duty  by  50  per  cent, 

stward  of  Mount  Iliamua,  which  were  Early  in  May  the  combined  insurgent  or  con- 

insidered  extinct.    Flames  and  smoke,  stitutional  forces  made  a  forward  movement  on 

by  an  explosion,  began  to  issue  from  Guayaquil,  Gen.  Alfaro^s  besieging  army  press- 

lit  of  Mount  Augustin  on  the  morning  ing  from  the  west,  while  Generals  Barona  and 

th.   The  sky  was  obscured,  and  pumice  Flores  came  forward  from  the  north.  Generals 

1  at  the  entrance  of  Oook^s  Inlet  to  Salazar,  Sarasti,  and  Landdzuri  from  the  east, 

h  of  five  inches.    A   tidal  wave  80  and  Generals  Secundino,  Darguea,  and  Medina 

1  washed  upon  the  shore  in  the  mid-  moving  onward  from  the  south.    A  conceutra- 

)  afternoon,  followed  by  two  others  18  tion  for  siege  operations  took  place  at  Mapa- 

i.     The  sky  was  brilliantly  illuminated  singue. 

The  northern  part  of  Mount  Augustin  On  May  3d  the  Italian  war-steamer  Yittor 

L  away  by  the  eruption  and  leveled  to  Pisani  approached  the  insurgents*  camp,  and 

it  of  the  surrounding  cliffs.    A  new  the  commander  requested  its  captain  to  pro- 

>  feet  high  and  H  mile  lung,  appeared  tect  the  lives  of  Italians  and  other  foreigners 

Ohemaboura  Island  and  the  mainland,  in  the  event  of  an  assault  on  the  besieged  city, 

Hike  In  AMtrtla. — Severe  shocks  of  earth-  which  was  promised  him. 

ere  felt  on  the  15th  of  October  along  Representatives  of  VeintemiUa  under  a  mili- 

t  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  on  the  island  tary  escort  took,  on  May  81.h,  forcible  possession 

w    The  town  of  Aivalik,  in  Anatolia,  of  $320,000  on  deposit  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 

ly  destroyed.    Great  damage  was  done  of  Ecuador,  Guayaquil,  despite  the  protests  of 

llagee  between  Tchesme  and  Vourla,  foreign  consuls  and  the  commanders  of  British 

*ge  number  of  people  were  left  roofless  and  Italian  men-of-war. 

lout  means.    The  city  of  Smyrna  suf-  On  May  16th  Sefior  Antonio  Flores,  son  of 
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contrarj,  chose  to  join  the  iosorgents.    The  the  coast  (Manabl  and  Esmeraldas),  the  gov- 

commaDder  of  the  Constance  thereupon  placed  ernment  of  Gnayaquil  under  Pedro  Carbo,  and 

a  boat  at  his  disposal,  which  landed  bim  at  Sam-  the  one  at  Quito.    Hence  a  decree  was  issued 

barondon,  one  of  the  camps  of  the  latter.  to  the  effect  that  delegates  shonld  assemble  at 

Tbe  besieging  forces,  5,000  men  strong,  ap-  Ambato,  on  October  9th,  to  elect  a  provisional 

proached  the  fortifications  of  the  city  on  May  President  and  Vice-President. 

22d.    Some  shots  were  exchanged^  and   the  On  August  6th  Miguel  Valverde  was  ap- 

next  day  shells  were  thrown  into  the  place,  pointed  a  member  of  Alfaro's  Cabinet  as  sue- 

Yeintemilla  took  part  in  the  defense,  and  ex-  cessor  of  Sefior  Semblantes,  deceased, 

posed  himself  fearlessly  on  the  ramparts.    His  On  August  10th  Gen.  Alfaro  left  for  Manta 

force  numbered  8,000  bayonets,  and  he  had  60  with  1,000  troops  and  several  guns,  on  the 

pieces  of  artillery  in  position.  plea  that  provisions  were  wanting  at  Guaja- 

On  May  26th-27th  the  besieging  forces  tem-  quil  for  so  many  troops ;  simultaneously  &t- 

porarily  withdrew  from  the    immediate  ap-  rasti  left  with  a  force  likewise,  each  taking 

proaches,  while  the  Colombian  generals  in  the  with  him  $100,000  raised  on  the  spot    The 

insurgents^  camp,  Generals  Sarmiento  and  Mon-  motives  of  both  were  alleged  to  be  political, 

tujar,  proceeded  to  Ipalio  to  observe  the  move-  During  the  last  week  in  August,  earthquakes 

ments  of  Yeintemilla.  were  felt  at  Manabl,   Ecuador.    Detonations 

On  June  8d  the  assailants  again  approached  were  heard    there,  inducing  the   belief  that 

the  city,  and  a  lively  cannonade  was  opened  on  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  neighborhood; 

it,  followed  by  an  attack  on  Forts  Manicomio,  troops  were  turned  out  ready  to  meet  the  sup- 

Salado,  and  Puerto  de  Lisa,  the  northwestern  posed  enemy.    On  September  2d  the  sun  at 

portion  of  the  fortifications.    After  the  firing  Guayaquil  was  discolored, 

ceased,  on  June  4th,  a  summons  to  surren^ler  Gen.  Alfaro  before  his  departure  made  a 

at  discretion  was  forwarded  to  Yeintemilla,  contract  with  Mr.  M.  J.  EeUy,  an  American, 

but  rejected  by  him.  for  the  construction  of  about  800  miles  of  tele- 

During  the  lull  in  siege  operations  which  graph  to  connect  Bahia,  Manta,  and  Esmeral- 

now  occurred,  Yeintemilla  was  busy  in  perfect-  das,  and  other  important  towns  in  the  lower 

ing  his  intrenchments.  provinces,  with  Guayaquil  and  the  cable  line. 

On  June  18th  there  was  a  general  panic  in  The  convention  met  on  the  day  designated, 

Guayaquil,  in  consequence  of  the  disorderly  68  members  being  present^  who,  on  October 

conduct  of  the  garrison.  15th,  elected  as  provisional  President  of  £c4ia- 

On  June  19th  an  earthquake  shook  down  dor,  Jos^  Maria  Pl&cido  Caamafio,  of  Guayaquil, 

the  church  and  curacy  of  the  village  of  Toacaso,  and  provisional  Yice-President,  Kafael  Perei 

in  the  interior  of  Ecuador.    The  other  houses  Pareja,  of  Quito. 

resisted  the  first  shock,  but  a  second  shock  In  the  mean  time,  on  account  of  old  age, 

took  place  about  midnight,  which  destroyed  Don  Pedro  Carbo  resigned  his  governorship  of 

every  house.      The  ground  opened  in  many  Guayaquil. 

places,  and  during  the  night  sixteen  shocks  The  convention  before  it  dissolved  declared 

were  counted.  in  force  the  Constitution  of  1861,  and  passed 

About  this  time  a  gang  of  bandits  paid  a  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  viticulture  in 

visit  to  the  towns  of  Manta  and  Montecristi,  Ecuador.    This  law  exempts  from  all  taxes 

where   they  murdered    several    persons  and  whatsoever,  both  national  and  local,  those  who 

plundered  a  large  amount.    Some  of  the  citi-  plant  their  acres  with  vines,  and  it  further- 

zens  resisted,  and  several  of  them  were  killed,  more  liberates  from  military  service,  in  the 

On  July  9th,  before  daylight,  the  assailing  national  army  and  the  militia,   all  laborers 

army  at  Mapasingue  advanced  on  Guayaquil  in  working  in  vineyards,  in  the  proportion  of  one 

six  divisions,  and,  after  a  two-hours*  struggle,  thus  privileged  field-laborer  for  every  two  and 

Gen.  Reinaldo  Flores  and  his  brother  Antonio  a  half  acres  of  vineyard, 

at  the  head  of  their  troops  had  taken  the  most  During    the  first  week   in  December  the 

important  points  by  storm.     The  resistance  ground  opened  in  many  places  at  Chimbo,  a 

was  generally  feeble,  but  the  luain  fort  held  little  village  in  Ecuador,  forty-five  miles  firom 

out  vigorously.    The  townspeople  received  the  Chiroborazo ;  smoke  and  flames  rushed  out, 

troops  with  enthusiasm.  and  lava  and  ashes  were  ejected.    It  was  be- 

Yeintemilla,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  lieved  that  a  new  volcano  was  in  course  of 

officers  and  200  soldiers,  now  fled,  being  con-  formation.    The  whole  range  in  which  the 

veyed  to  Payta,  Peru,  on  board  the  steamer  eruption  has  occurred  is  intensely  volcanic^ 

Santa  Lucia,  whence  he  sailed  for  Callao  on  On  December  14th  Gren.  Eloy  Alfaro  arrived 

July  2l8t,  and  thence  reached  Lima.  at  Panam4  f^om  Guayaquil. 

Alfaro  at  once  organized  a  municipality,  and  Ointte  and  Rca>pwu — The  rainy  season  gen- 

on  July  25th  the  people  of  Guayaquil  sponta-  erally  lasts  from  December  to  June,  the  re- 

neously  proclaimed  Pedro  Carbo  chief  of  the  maining  months  being  dry ;  but  on  the  Ama- 

government  there.    Meanwhile  the  three  insur-  zon  slope  it  rains  all  the  year  round.    As  to 

gent  governments  agreed  to  convoke  a  national  the  influence  of  the  climate  on  man,  there  are 

convention ;  these  three  governments  were :  vast  healthful  districts  in  the  river  valleys  of 

that  of  Alfaro,  whose  power  extended  along  the  Amazon  region,  while  those  of  the  Pacific 
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ire  commonly  fall  of  disease.    Special  EGYPT,  a  principality  of  Northern  Africa, 

fs  are  dne  to  the  lack  of  sanitary  meas-  tributary  to  Turkey.     Mehemet  All,  the  gov- 

In  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  ernor,  rebelled  against  the  Porte  in  1811  and  as- 

ise  of  sweets  as  food  results  in  a  curious  samed  the  powers  of  government.    In  1841  he 

^htthl  intestinal  complaint.    The  coun-  was  recognized,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 

ilmost  wholly  agricultural,  the  Pacific  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  as  Vali,  or  Vice- 

nd  nver  valleys  of  both  east  and  west  roy,  and   the  sovereign  authority  was  made 

^  generous  crops  of  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar-  hereditary  under    the    Turkish  law  of   sue- 

ice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits,  cession.     In  1866  Ismail  obtained    a  firman 

;he  inter- Andean  plateau  produces  all  creating  him  Khedive,  or  King,  and  establish- 

&als  and  vegetables  incident  to  a  tem-  ing  direct  male  succession  by  primogeniture, 

and  even  cold  climate,  though  they  are  in  return  for  which  concessions  he  submitted 

ior  quality.    Cattle  do  not  thrive  in  the  to  the  increase  of  the  annual  contribution  to 

Q  section,  chiefly  from  the    immense  the    Sultan's   civil    list    from    $1,880,000   to 

'  of  bats  which  irritate  them.  $3,600,000.     By    another   firman,  issued    in 

lona-bark,  which  first  came  from  the  1873,  ne  obtained  the  rights  of  concluding 

«  of  Loja,  is  being  so  rapidly  cut  and  treaties  and  maintaining  an  army.    In  Au- 

t  of  the  country,  without  new  planting,  gust,  1879,   the  Sultan  was  induced  to  de- 

3  supply  must  soon  cease.  pose  Ismail  I,  who  was  involved  in  financial 

■flwii— The  population  is  estimated  at  diflSculties.    Uis  son  Tewfik  was  placed  on 

30  (exclusive  of  savage  tribes),  and  is  the  throne,  and  the  government  was  adminis- 

itedas  follows:  white,  100,000;  mixed,  tered  under  the  supervision  of  two  Control- 

;  pure  Indian,  600,000.  The  evil  quali-  lers  -  General,  appointed  one  by  the   French 
the  mixed  races  are  condemned  as  the  and  one  by  the  British  Government,  who  were 
of  the  degradation  of  the  country.  given  the  right  of  investigation  into  all  de- 
al CtMBiili  itlMii — Internal  communi-  partments  of  the  public  service  and  an  ad- 
are  much  needed  in  Ecuador,  and,  al-  visory  voice  at  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet. 

Col.  Church  is  personally  interested  By  a  second  decree  of  the  Khedive,  issued 

construction  of  future  railroads,  he  ex-  April  5, 1880,  an  International  Commission  of 

his  strong  opinion  that  for  the  next  Liquidation  was  appointed  to  elaborate  a  finan- 

;wenty  years  a  thorough  system  of  first-  cial  law  to  regulate  the  relations  of  Egypt 

ale  routes  would  undoubtedly  be  best.  with  her  creditors.    The  scheme,  consolidating 

lada. — The  railway  from  Yaguachi  to  the  foreign  debts,  fixing  the  interest  at  4  per 

er  Chimbo  is  finished;  77  miles  are  cent,  and  reserving  certain  revenues  to  meet 

operation.  it,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Khedive  in   1881. 

fmphsa — Ecuador  has  been  in  communi-  That  same  year  a  political  movement  was  set 

nrith  the  world's  cable  system  since  Oct.  on  foot  to  deprive  the  Controllers  of  the  ex- 

throngh  the  land  line  from  Guayaquil  traordinary  powers  they  had  assumed   over 

enita,  whence  the  Central  and  South  legislation  and  administration,  and  place  the 

an  Telegraph  Company  forwards  the  powers  of  government  in  native  hands.    The 

ds  via  Tehuantepec,  Galveston,  etc.  French  and  English  Governments  refused  to 

cfce* — There  entered  the  port  of  Guaya-  accede  to  the  demand,  in  the  beginning  of 

1882,  212  vessels  (112  of  which  were  1882,  for  the  transfer  of  legislative  powers 

"s),  of  a  total  tonnage  of  125,294,  count-  to  a  Chamber  of  Notables.    The  movement, 

sting  schooners  and  sloops.  which  was  accompanied  by  military  prepara- 

rts  amounted  in  1882  to  $5,469,798,  tions,  was  treated  as  a  military  rebellion.    The 

sing  21,377,200  pounds  of  cocoa,  worth  British  Government  sent  an  army  to  occupy 

896 ;  cinchona  or  cascarilla  bark  (qui-  Egypt,  the  French  Government  declining  to 

3 19, 950  ;tagua  or  vegetable  ivory,  $418,-  join  in  the  intervention.    The  Egyptian  army 

ndia-mbber,   $1,045,708 ;   straw    (Jipi-  under  Arabi  Pasha  resisted  the  occupation, 

lats,  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  etc.,  mak-  and  was  fiually  subdued  in  September,  1882. 

the  rest.  It  was  then   disbanded,  and  English  oflScers 

¥t%iadUm» — The  production  of  cocoa  were  intrusted  with  the   tasks  of  organizing 

en  disastrously  affected  by  the    civil  a    new  military    establishment    and    a    gen- 

id,  as  Ecuador  furnishes  more  of  the  darmerie,  while  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  British 

than  any  other  country,  the  price  has  embassador   at  Constantinople,   was  sent   to 

nhanced  in  consequence  all  over  the  Egypt  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  the  reform 

The  December  (1883)  receipts  at  Guay-  and  reorganization  of  the  Government, 

'ere  only  10,500  quintals,  and  the  price  Hw  GoTeroMat — The  reigning  Khedive  is 

ba  cocoa  advanced  on  Dec.  31, 1883,  to  Mehemet  Tewfik,  son  of  Ismail  I,  who  was 

'  quintal  of  100  pounds  Spanish  (101^  born  in  1852,  and  succeeded  his  father  Aug. 

American).    The  cocoa  crop  for  five  8,  1879.    The  ministry  at  the  beginning  of 

as  been :  1 883  consisted  of  the  following-named  persons : 

<la«n«'»i^                               Qainteifc  President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sherif 

::.:::.::;  mI:^  i^:::::::::::;;:;  i4«;7oo  Pasha;  Minister  of  the  interior,  Riaz  Pasha; 

'.*.'.'."'.*.!!!   207,280         Minister  of  War  and   Marine,  Omar   Pasha 
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Lutfi ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  AU  Mnba-  districts  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  in 

rek  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Haidar  Pasha ;  Africa  are  known  collectively  as  the  I 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Ebairz  Pasha;  Soudan.     They  form  a  single  admin 

Minister  of  Justice,  Fakbri  Pasha ;  Minister  of  district,  and  since  Arabics  revolt  ha 

Yaknfs,  Zeki  Pasha ;  Minister  for  the  Soudan,  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  ministi 

Ismail  Ayub  Pasha.  Soudan  proper  is  divided  from  Egypt  I 

Lord  Dufferin,  special  commissioner  of  the  of  desert,  and  is  not  easily  accessible  I 

British  Government,  after  working  out  a  com-  on  account  of  the  deposits  and  growtl 

prehensive  scheme  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  frequently  obstruct  the  Nile.    The  ink 

administrative  reform,  returned  to  his  post  in  of  the  Upper  Nile  region  are  distinc 

Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1888.  from  the  Egyptians.    The  conquest  oi 

After  the  abolition  of  the  dutd  control  by  a  gion  was  begun  by  Mehemet  Aii,  who 

khedivial  decree,  Sir    Auckland  Oolvin  was  Sennaar  and  Eordofan.    The  same  po 

appointed  financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive,  pursued   by  his  successors,  especiall; 

A  Council  of  State,  composed  partly  of  na-  Pasha,   who,  urged  on    by    Europea 

tives  and  partly  of  Europeans,  was  created  in  wished  to  obtain  commercial  profits  f 

September.    In  the  same  month  Sir  Edward  country,  or  were  interested  in  the  sup 

Malet  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in  of  the  slave-trade,  or  the  exploratioi 

the  post  of  British  diplomatic  agent  and  con-  sources  of  the  Nile,  added  the  province 

sul  -  general.     Sir  Auckland  Colvin  was  re-  four  to  his  dominions  in  1869,  and  sub& 

placed  by  E.  Vincent  as  European  financial  the  equatorial  province,  extending  to 

adviser  to  the  Khedive.    Clifford  Lloyd  was  der  of  King  Mtesa's  empire  of  Uganc 

at  the  same  time  appointed  adviser  to  the  annexation  of  Darfour  was  only  noi 

Minister  of  the  Interior.     On  Nov.  22d,  M.  long  as  the  power  of  Sebehr*  remai 

Camille  Barrdre  presented  his  credentials  as  broken.    Suleiman,  Sebehr^s  son,  who 

French  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general.  openly  in  1878  after  his  father^s  an 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Souaan  army,  finally  overthrown  by  Yussuf  Pasha 

the  Egyptian  Government,  unable  to  agree  to  molo  Gessi,  Gen.  Gordon^s  Italian  f 

the  British  proposition  to  evacuate  apart  of  "Chinese"    Gordon,   who  was  cloth 

the  Soudan  and  cede  territory  on  the  Red  unlimited  discretionary  power,  was  m 

sea  to  Abyssinia,  gave  in  their  resignations,  oessful  than  his  predecessor.  Sir  Samuc 

A  new  Cabinet  was   constituted  by  Nubar  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  I 

Pasha.  But  the  Arab  colonies  of  Darfour  and 

Area  and  Popilatloii* — ^The  area  of  Egypt  prop-  ert,  and  the  warlike  negro  races  of  th< 

er  is  about  210,000  square  miles.    The  popula-  the  Soudan,  profoundly  dissatisfied  \ 

tion  in  1877  was  stated  in  an  official  estimate  extortionate  and  corrupt  rule  of  the  ef 

to  be  5,517,627,  of  which  number  569,115  re-  Egyptians,  were  ready  to  oppose  a  d 

sided  in  the  Mohafzas,  or  town  districts,  having  resistance  to  the  proposed  abolition  of 

an  aggregate  area  of  176,546  square  kilometres,  Gordon's  pacification  of  Darfour  and 

and  4,948,512  in  the  Moudiriehs,  or  provincial  country   was  only  superficial,  and.  i 

districts,  844,808  square  kilometres  in  extent,  standing  the  ascendency  and  popularit 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  1877  was  he  acquired  among  a  large  part  of  the 

173,529 ;  of  deaths,  188,668.    The  net  immi-  tion,  he  left  more  dangerous  element 

gration  from  1873  to  1877  was  19,241.    The  content  than  existed  before  his  comir 

number  of  foreigners  residing  in  Egypt  in  1878  inhabitants  of  Bahr  Gazelle  and  Gondo 

was  returned  as  68,653,  of  whom  29,963  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Egyptians,  f 

Greeks,  14,524  Italians,  14,310  French,  8,795  always  proved  more  tractable  than  t 

English,  and  6,061  of  other  nationalities.  races  of  the  Soudan. 

An  enumeration  conducted  in  1883  gives  the        The  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  compris! 

total  native  population   of  Egypt   proper  as  dofan,    Sennaar,    Darfour,    Berber, 

6,798,230,  of  whom  3,893,918  were  males  and  Shendy,  Bahr  Gazelle,  and  all  the  rcj 

8,404,812  females.  tween  Wady  Haifa  and  Abyssinia  and 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Libyan  des 

1883  was  as  follows:  Cairo,  368,108;  Alexan-  united  in  1877  into  one  administrativt 

dria,  208,775 ;  Tanta,  38,725 ;  Damietta,  34,036 ;  under  the  name  of  the  Soudan.    This 

Mansura,  26,784;    Zagazig,  19,046;   Rosetta,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  dese 

16,671 ;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Suez,  10,913.  length  is  1,640  miles,  and  its  average 

The  population  of  the  three  geographical  dis-  660  miles.   The  population  is  about  40, 

tricts  into  which  Egypt  proper  has  from  ancient  of  which  number  10,000,000  are  not  u 

times  been  divided  was  as  follows  in  1877,  ""TTTT i — 7~, ii VTT^ — 

.  .      I     T         .,  ,   ,.  /.  ^1      i  j«  ♦  Sebchr  wan  a  elave-dealer  who  resisted  the  a 

not  mcludmpr  the  population  of  the  town  dlS-  deflljms  of  lamHI  and  the  British  officers  placed 

tricts,  amounting  to  569,115  :  Lower  Egypt,  2,-  command  in  the  Sondan.    The  khedtve  formed 

QOQ  QQK  .  TLTiAl-rii^  t:'«.t^4.   flKo  11ft.  TT...v«- T?^-,wv*  With  Sebehr,  who  had  established  a  formidable  miW 

823  995  ;  Middle  Egypt,  6o3,l  1 9  ;  Upper  Egypt,  ^r  the  conquest  of  the  independent  sultan  of  Darfo 

1,471,398.      The  whole  country  is   divided  into  went  to  Cairo  with  the  expectation  of  bribinj?  tbn 

eleven  administrative  provinces.  f«*  ^J?  "o^^'^ipyty  recojmW  but  he  w^ 

__       a     J  rr«»         *  ■•  <  «  In  retirement  at  (.nlro  until  hia  sernces  were  cj 

Tne  SOBdJUi. — The  conquered   and  annexed  isss  against  the  Mahdi. 
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control  of    Egyptian  officials,  and  are  only  tbe  first  bndget  of  the  International  Co 

nominally  subject  to  the  Khedive.  sion  of  Liquidation  was  adopted,  were  ( 

The  desert  regions  are  inhabited  by  Arab  622  Egyptian  pounds  (the  Egyptian  poi 

tribes,  whose  chief  occupation  is  breeding  cam-  approximately  equivalent  to  $5),  and  tb 

els.      The    Haddendowas,   who    inhabit    tbe  expenditures  7,911,622  pounds.    The  1 

mountains  of  the  coast,  speak  a  peculiar  Ian-  for  1881  estimated  the  revenue  at  8,4 

guage  which  is  not  Arabic.    The  Bishareens  pounds,   and    the    expenditure    at    8,8 

live  in  the  Nubian  desert.     Various  other  pounds.     The  actual  receipts  were  9,2 

tribes  occupy  the  Blue  Kile  and  Atbara  re-  pounds,  and  the  expenditures  8,377,423  p 

gions.    The  camel  is  the  only  means  of  trans-  leaving  a  surplus  of  852,642  pounds.    Tb 

portation  across  the  Nubian  desert  between  get  for  1882  estimated  the  revenues  affei 

Egypt  proper  and  the  Soudan.    The  inhabit-  the  public  debt  as  4,877,226  Egyptian  p 

ants  of  Sennaar  are  a  peculiar  race,  but  several  and  the  expenditures  as  4,097,100  poundi 

other  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  sheik,  sub-  ing  a  surplus  of  280,125  applicable  to  th 

ject  to  the  authority  of  the  mudir  of  the  dis-  ing  fund.     The  service  of  the  privilege 

trict,  inhabit  the  region  between  the  Blue  and  required  1,159,212  pounds,  the  unified 

White  Niles.  2,223,927 ;  total  debt  charge,  8,383,139  p 

The  revenue  of  the  Soudan  is  collected  by  The  budget  of  non-affected  revenues 

the  aid  of  troops  through  the  mudirs   and  the  receipts  available  for  the  administrat 

sheiks,    who  extort   more   than  double    the  the  Govemm'ent  at  4,336,223  Egyptian  p 

legal  taxes.    There  are  numerous  indirect  tax-  and  the  expenditures  at  4,866,868  poum 

es,  besides  the  poll-tax,  and  a  direct  tax  on  supplementary  budget  provides  for  th 

every  head  of  live-stock.  ployment  of  the  expected  surplus  ovi 

Slavery  is  universal  throughout  the  Soudan,  estimates,  amounting  to  540,000  pounds. 

About  seven  eighths  of  the  population   are  The  provisional  estimates  for  1883  calc 

slaves.    Their  lot  is  not  severe,  and  the  force  the  total  receipts  at  9,012,010  Egyptian  p 

of  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  the  desire  and  the  total  expenditures  at  7,677,806 

for  emancipation.    The  soldiers  of  the  Egyp-  tian  pounds.    Tne  ordinary  budget  fo: 

tian  army  with  which  the  rule  in  the  Soudan  year  states  the  receipts  as  8,419,421  Eg 

is  maintained,  and  the  black  troops  stationed  pounds,  and  the    expenditures  as   8,3' 

in  Lower  Egypt,  are  liberated  slaves;    The  Egyptian  pounds.    The  estimated  yield 

army  of  Sebehr  was  composed,  and  that  of  the  main    sources  of    revenue  in    1883  w 

Mahdi  is  now  made  up,  in  great  part,  of  the  pounds  sterling,  as  follows : 

same  material.  sources  of  RsvENinc.                        i 

The  products  of  the  Soudan  are  various,  and    f"?.i:*?^'°^<*^*'*H!?  *"*••; ;-'Ji*^ 

V  xu                       1      ui          X*  1          M  Indirect   taxes   (oomprlsliig  cuAtoms,  poet,  and 

some  of  them  are  valuable  articles  of  com-       octroi reoeipta)..........: :..\7. :.,,..   i 

merce.    The  Arabs  of  the  desert  grow  sheep     BaiiroiMis  and  telegraphs ] 

and  goats  as  weU  as  camels.    The  mountains    miscellaneous  reoeipu ^ 

between  Suakim  and  Berber  are  covered  in  Total reyenne of  1888 .....£$ 

many  places  with  senna.    The  chief  supply  of  The  amounts  required  in  1883  to  me 

gum-arabic  comes  from  Kordofan  and  the  re-  foreign  obligations  and  the  estimated  re 

gions  between  the  Atbara  and  Settite  rivers,  ments  of  the  Government  were  as  foll< 

where  it  is  produced  in  the  finest  quality  by  pounds  sterling : 

the  thorny  mimosas  which  grow  in  thickets.  expenditures.                                  a 

Along  the  upper  course  of  the  Atbara,  south    Turkish  tribute i 

o^^^^^^^^^\^]^^^^<^onntry  between  there  JSSi^if^iionof  tiie^Vei^^^V:^^^^^^^                I 
and  the  Blue  Nile,  the  dhurra-com  is  so  pro- 
lific that  a  camePs  load  (500  pounds)  costs  less           Total  expenditure  of  1888 £8 

than  a  dollar.     Sesame,  from  which  oil  is  ex-  The  result  of  the  first  year  of  British  p 

tracted,  a  kind  of  millet  called  dochan,  and  tion  and  control  was  to  embarrass  the  fii 

cotton  are  the  other  cultivated  products.     This  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  worst  ye 

region,  from  Oassala  through  the  ancient  Meroe,  misfortune  and  mismanagement.     To  a 

Sennaar,  and  on  the  borders  of  all  the  aflauents  cit  of  £191,000  in  1882,  was  added  o 

of  the  Nile,  is  capable  of  producing   sugar,  £250,000  in  1883,  which,  with  an  addi 

spices,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants,  and  is  Soudan  expenditure  of  probably  £500,00 

peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  amount! 

as  the  rain  falls  profusely  from  May  to  Septem-  £600,000,  the  Domains  and  Daira  defic 

her,  after  which  there  is  neither  rain  nor  dew.  £400,000,  and  the  indemnities  awarde 

Wheat  is  grown  south  of  Khartoum,   Ivory  and  destruction  of   property   in    Alexandria 

India-rubber  are   brought  from  the  Central  elsewhere,  created  a  floating  debt  of  i 

African  provinces  on  the  White  Nile.    Feath-  £6,000,000.    A  new  loan  to  cover  this 

ers  come  from  the  distant  equatorial  regions,  have  to  be  added  to  the  crushing  public 

The  feather,  ivory,  and  senna  trades  are  par-  which  was  the  main  cause  of  Egyptian 

ticularly  affected  by  the  interference  with  the  bles,  before  the  first  step  could  be  tat 

slave-trade.  carry  out  the  expensive  reconstructive  r( 

Ftnaoees. — The  total  receipts  for  1880,  when  which  were  promised  by  the  English. 
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state  of  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1882, 
wn  in  the  following  statement  of  the 
ts  of  the  different  daases  of  loans,  in 
» sterling: 

CLASSES  OF  DEBT.  Amoot. 

lebt  St  i  per  CMit £57,023,780 

k1  debt  at  5  per  cent. 82,529.800 

loan,  at  5  per  cent S,862,2S0 

nieh  debt,  at  4  and  5  per  cent 9,245^860 

tl  fowign  debt £97,161,220 

Monkabalah  debt,  a  forced  loan  imposed 
:be  peasantry  and  scaled  down  by  the 
ation  Commission,  constitates  another 
ion  of  the  Grovemment.    The  reduced 

and  interest  is  to  be  paid  in  annuities 
,000  Egyptian  pounds,  and  extinguished 

years.  The  interest  on  the  Suez-canal 
purchased  by  the  English  Government 
Khedive  Ismail  in  1875,  is  an  additional 
of  £200,000  sterling  per  annum, 
account  of  the  Suez  canal,  and  the  con- 
ly  relating  to  its  improvement,  is  given 
die  title  Suez  Canal.) 
wmb — The  total  exports  of  Egypt  in- 
l  in  value  from  275,000,000  piastres  in 
1  piastre  =  5  cents)  and  506,000,000  in 
to  1,028,000,000  in  1870,  1,833,000,000 
5,  1,356,000,000  in  1876,  1,275,000,000 
r,  810,000,000  in  1878,  1,344,000,000  in 
ind  1,298,000,000  in  1880. 
export  and  import  commerce  with  the 
ies  having  the  largest  trade  with  Egypt 
I  1881  of  the  following  values,  in  pias- 


OOUNTRIES. 


ritaln.... 
Snogary. 


nntiriee. 


Kzporto. 


888,459.000 

115,4b«.000 

40,594,000 

78,808,000 

40,49^000 

168,641,000 

4,946,000 

10,106.0«M) 

1^166,000 


Importa. 


861.740,000 
11&945,000 
91,946,000 
29,15^000 
15i489,000 
18.8aS,000 
14,495,000 
1,778,000 
46,814,000 


Its,  and  oils, 
dskina..... 
i»itbers 


leoanneroe 1,298,259,000|    6J8,7A0OO 

values  exported  of  the  leading  articles 
>rt  in  1881  were,  in  piastres,  as  follow : 

EXPORTS.  ValM. 

nateriala 694,175,000 

Bed 150.659,000 

142.869,000 

80,370.000 

26.803,000 

18,867.000 

6,549,000 

mmoditiea 88,459,000 

lezporta. 1,898,851,000 

principal  imports  were  textile  fabrics, 
metal  manufactures,  machinery,  and 
manufactured  products.  The  total  ton- 
ntered  at  Egyptian  ports  in  1880  was 
r22  tons;  cleared,  8,255,614  tons.  Of 
)82  vessels  entered,  8,657,  of  294,183 
irried  the  Egyptian  flag,  including  257 
rs,  of  177,011  tons. 

mlfsdMB. — The  length  of  railroad  lines 
radon  in  1883  was  1,518  kilometres. 


The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in 
1878  was  7,841  kilometres;  of  wires,  12,040 
kilometres.  Of  the  total  length  of  lines  3,943 
kilometres  were  in  the  Soudan. 

Diplfutk  DIsciaBiwis. — The  year  opened  in 
the  midst  of  a  controversy  between  <the  Brit- 
ish and  French  Governments  over  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  dual  control  and  the  termination  of 
the  Anglo-French  oondominion.  Great  Britain 
sought  to  soften  the  disappointment  of  France 
and  render  less  abrupt  the  transition  to  British 
sole  supremacy  by  instituting  a  Public  Debt 
Commission  to  replace  the  Control  as  the 
agency  for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders' 
interests.  The  presidency  of  the  proposed 
board  was  offered  to  France.    M.  Duclerc  re- 

J'ected  the  proffered  compensation,  as  the 
i'renoh  were  not  disposed  to  resign  voluntarily 
their  prescriptive  powers  in  Egypt  or  partici- 
pate in  changing  the  status  quo  to  their  own 
prejudice.  In  his  note  of  January  4th,  he  de- 
manded that  France  should  receive,  in  case  the 
control  should  be  transformed,  an  equivalent 
position  in  the  new  arrangements.  Here  the 
negotiations  terminated.  Lord  Granville  then 
sent  an  identical  note  to  all  the  powers,  de- 
fining the  English  position  and  intentions. 

The  dual  control  came  to  an  end  by  the 
withdrawal  of  two  of  the  contracting  powers 
from  the  financial  arrangements  on  which  it 
was  based.  The  initiative  came  ostensibly 
from  the  Egyptian  ministry.  On  January  11th 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  the  English  Controller, 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Khedive.  The 
proposition  of  the  Egyptian  ministry  to  abol- 
ish the  Control  had  been  received  two  months 
before.  Sherif  Pasha,  in  his  note  dated  Nov. 
7,  1882,  based  his  objections  to  the  institution 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  it  had  taken  on 
^*'  almost  a  political  character,"  encroaching  in 
dangerous  proportions  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  country,  while  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  form  a  guarantee  to  the  bondhold- 
ers, who  already  possess  special  guarantees. 
On  January  25th  Earl  Granville  sent  an  answer 
to  M.  Duclerc's  note,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  Anglo-French  Control  was  not  based  upon 
international  agreements,  but  upon  a  simple 
ordinance  of  the  Khedive  L<tmail,  and  that  its 
re-establishment  in  1879  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  three  powers  revived  only  its  former 
qualities,  and  did  not  constitute  an  interna- 
tional engagement,  revocable  only  with  the 
consent  of  England  and  France.  Lord  Gran- 
ville's circular  premised  the  unwillingness  of 
other  powers  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  the 
military  rebellion,  which  threw  the  task  upon 
England  alone.  It  announced  the  intention  of 
withdrawing  the  British  army  of  occupation 
as  soon  as  order  should  be  established.  In  the 
mean  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  impart  ad- 
vice to  the  Khedive  regarding  internal  and 
foreign  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
new  order  which  should  be  permanent  and 
satisfactory.  With  regard  to  those  matters 
which  are  affected  by  international  rights  and 
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agreements,   it  proposed,  first,   new  regula-  jealous  anxiety  for  the  sovereign  ri 

tioDs  to  secure  the  fntare  neutrality  and  in-  Sultan  in  Egypt.     After  the  disai 

violability  of  the  Suez  canal.*    Its  occupation  army  of  Qen.  Hicks  in  the  Soadan, 

by  the  British  and  use  as  a  base  of  operations  dication  on  the  part  of  the  Engli 

against  Arabi  was  asserted  to  have  been  no  ment  of  a  desire  to  abandon  the  S 

violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  being  gestions  were  made  of    an  inter 

intended   to  vindicate  the  authority  of   the  France,    while    the  Porte  made 

Khedive.    For  the  future  it  was  proposed  that  proposition  to  send  a  Turkish  fc 

the  canal  should  be  free  to  all  ships  at  all  Soadan  to  quell  the  rebellion, 

times ;  that  in  time  of  war  naval  vessels  of  a  The  imy  of  Occipatloi. — The  Brit* 

belligerent  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  re-  ment  gave  reiterated  assurances 

main  in  the  canal  longer  than  a  certain  limited  earlier  part  of  the  year  that  the  Bi 

time,  and  that  no  troops  or  munitions  of  war  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  tb 

should  be  debarked ;  that  no  hostilities  should  Government  was  reorganized  on  a 

be  permitted  in  the  canal  or  its  approaches,  or  ing  internal  peace  and  stability.    T! 

within  the  territorial  waters  of  Egypt,  even  the  sincerity  of  their  declarations  1 

though  Turkey  should  be  one  of  the  belliger-  the  troops,  which  numbered  about 

ents.    These  restrictions,  however,  are  not  ap-  the  beginning  of  1888,  until  in  Sepi 

plicable  to  measures  necessary  for  the  defense  6,750  remained,  and  continuing  th 

of  Egypt.    It  is  further  provided  that  each  until    in  November  the  garrisons 

power  shall  repair  any  damage  committed  by  only  about  8,000.    In  the  summer, 

its  belligerent  vessels  in  the  caoal.    No  fortifi-  Stephenson  succeeded  Sir  Archibal 

cations  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  canal  or  the  command  of  the  army   of 

its  approaches.    The  enforcement  of  the  regu-  There  were  manifestations  of  ant 

latiocs  is  made  incumbent  upon  Egypt.    The  feeling,  which  increased  in  frequei 

proposals  for  a  new  system  of  financial  control  temess,  and  the  Egyptian  demands  f 

were  declared  to  be  not  yet  matured.     The  nation  became  more  general  and 

consent  of  the  powers  was  asked  to  en  altera-  addition  to  the  other  objections  to 

tion  of  the  capitulations  which  would  allow  ued  occupation,  was  that  of  the  fii 

the  Egyptian  Government  to  tax  foreign  resi-  den  it  imposed  on  the  Egyptian  p( 

dents  equally  with  natives;  also  to  the  pro-  British  Government  required  the 

longation  of  the  mixed  tribunals  for  one  year  pay  £4  a  month  for  every  soldier, 

only,  in  the  hope  that  an  amendment  of  the  represented  to  be  the  dificrence  in 

Egyptian  code  and  procedure  would  then  war-  maintaining  them  there  and  in  Gr 

rant  their  abolition.!    With  regard  to  internal  "When  the  news  of  the  destructio 

matters  which  had  not  been  made  the  subject  Pasba^s  Soudan    army  arrived,  th 

of  international  agreement,  the  British  Gov-  tions  for  the  farther  withdrawal  of 

ernment  announced  the  organization  of  a  force  troops  were  suspended, 

of  gendarmerie  and  police,  distinct  from  the  FIsMclal  Adviser. — Sir  Auckland  ( 

army,  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order ;  viously  British  Controller,  was  ap 

and  that  the  army,  which  should   be  kept  nancial  Counselor  to  the  Khedive,  1 

small,  would,  at  the  request  of  the  Khedive,  promulgated  February  6th.    This 

be  officered  in  the  higher  posts  in  part  by  tined  to  take  the  place  of  the  dual  c 

English  soldiers.    On  the  question  of  the  de-  defined  by  Sherif  Pasha,  the  Prim 

veiopment  of  political  institutions,  the  British  in  a  report  accompanying  the  deci 

Government  indicated  the  intention  of  estab-  none  of  the  political  attributes  of  1 

lishing  representative  government  with  pru-  The    Financial  Counselor,  withou 

dent  checks,  in  some  form  adapted  to  the  pres-  minister,  should  sit  at  Cabinet  mei 

ent  political  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  cal-  invited  to  do  so,  and  should  have 

culated  to  aid  in  their  future  progress.  to  examine  financial  questions,  and 

While  the  other  European  governments  ao-  vice  within  the  limits  prescribed  I 

quiesced  in  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  dive  and  his  ministers,  but  would  1 

Egypt,  and  at  times  assumed  a  tone  which  thority  to  interfere  in  the  adinini 

seemed  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  per-  fairs  of  the  country, 

manent  protectorate,  France  preserved  an  atti-  British  Pr^ect  of  FarUmMitary  Go 

tude  of  protest  and  expectancy.     When  the  Lord  Dufferin*s  scheme  of  represer 

controversy  with  M.  de  Lesseps  came  up,  re-  ernment  was  announced  about  th< 

garding  the  construction  of  a  second   Suez  January.    This  plan,  formulated  bj 

canal,  the  French  Cabinet  manifested  a  deter-  tian    Government  under  the  adv 

mination  not  to  allow  the  rights  secured  to  the  British  plenipotentiary,  proposed  t 

French  company  by  concessions  to  be  annulled,  chief  power  as  before  in  the  ha 

The  Turkish  Government  also  manifested  a  ministry.    The  Khedive  should  hai 

"•  Or^tBritain  commands  both  entrances  to  the  canal  from  ^^  twelve  responsible  ministers,  poi 

the  near  stations  ofMaiu  and  Aden.  powers  previously  excrcised  by  th' 

fh!  I^SS^iTfl**^  ""l""!?  ^^JS*""*,'*  "^  Instituted  In  1876  for  ministry,  except  that  their  acts  d 

the  period  of  five  vears.    The  two  previoas  prolongations  ,  v          t      •  i   x«       /^           ^^ 

were,  Hke  this  one,  from  year  to  year.  proved  by  a  Legislative  Louncil,  C< 
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m  members,  half  of  them  nominated  by  Englishmen ;  Gay-Lnssac,  Pietri,  Honsseau,  and 

bedive,  and  half  of  them  elected  by  a  Borelli,  Freachmen ;  Blam  and  Keller,  Austri- 

of  electors  chosen  by  the  people.    A  ans ;  and  Ara,  an  Italian. 

and  more  popular  elective  assembly,  ReorsiiliatlfB  of  the  imy. — Soon  after  the 

ing  of  forty-four  members,  was  to  be  oocapation,  the  Khedive,  of  his  own  motion, 

led  occasionally  to  discuss  special  sub-  summoned  Baker  Pasha,  a  British  officer  in 

without  possessing  any  direct  voice  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan,  to  Cairo,  and  in- 

:ioD.     In  case  the  Legislative  Council  trusted  him  with  the  task  of  organizing  a  new 

reject  a  measure  of  the  ministry,  the  military  force.  He  was  appointed  commander- 
Bcision  would  rest  with  the  Khedive.  in-chief,  had  the  rank  of  Ferik,  the  highest  in 
scheme  was  afterward  modified  so  as  to  the  Egyptian  army,  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
le  representative  principle  fuller  scope,  worked  out  a  scheme  for  an  army  of  about 
hechieflegislativebody,  called  the  Gen-  6,000,  He  was  not,  however,  the  choice  of 
tsembly,  the  eight  ministers  of  the  Cabi-  the  British  Government,  and  was  superseded 
I  to  be  selected,  who  shall  be  responsible  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  adopted  the  main 
Khedive.  features  of  the  plan.  Gen.  Baker  was  then 
General  Assembly  consists  of  84  mem-  commissioned  to  organize  a  constabulary  force 
>mposed  of  the  8  ministers,  the  80  mem-  separate  from  the  army, 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  4B  additional  The  new  army  was  to  be  raised  by  enlist- 
trs  chosen  by  the  spokesmen  or  electors  ment.  Compulsion  in  recruiting  was  prohib- 
towns  and  villages.  ited,  non-commissioned  officers  were  forbidden 
Legislative  Council  consists  of  80  mem-  to  strike  the  soldiers,  and  the  new  force  was 
f  whom  14  are  appointed  by  the  14  Pro-,  recruited  in  a  short  time.  Under  Sir  Evelyn 
Councils,an«qual  number  are  nominated  Wood  as,  chief  in  command,  the  cavalry  was 
Khedive  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Col.  Taylor,  the  artillery 
i  remaining  two  represent  one  the  city  by  Lieut.-Col.  Duncan,  and  one  of  the  infantry 
o,  and  the  other  Alexandria,  Damietta,  brigades  by  Brig.-Gen.  Grenfell,  all  of  the  Brit- 
lid,  Rosetta,  Suez,  El  Arish,  and  Ismailia  ish  army,  the  command  of  the  other  brigade 
iVely.  The  Khedive  selects  from  among  of  infantry  being  given  to  All  Pasha  Tchudi, 
»ointees  the  president  and  the  first  vice-  an  Egyptian  general.  The  infantry  were  armed 
mt.  with  Remington  rifles,  and  Krupp  guns  were 
Provincial  Councils  are  electsd  indirectly  provided  for  the  artillery.  The  troops  and  all 
I  of  the  fourteen  provincial  districts  by  officers  below  the  rank  of  captain  were  to  be 
sal  manhood  suffrage.  Every  Egyptian  native  Egyptians.  Cue  half  of  the  regiments 
'  years  of  age,  not  in  military  service,  were  to  be  commanded  by  Egyptians,  while 
is  never  been  convicted  of  crime  and  is  the  others  were  to  have  an  English  lieutenant- 
judged  insolvent,  has  the  right  to  vote  colonel  and  major  for  chief  officers,  the  total 
?tors  who  choose  the  representatives  in  number  of  British  officers  being  limited  to 
ferent  elective  bodies.    There  are  about  twenty-five. 

3  voters  altogether,  of  which  number  Instead  of  the  cruel  treatment  and  seclusion 

1  are  in  the  villages,  and  105,849  in  the  resembling  the  punishment  of  a  felon,  which 

Each  village  constituency,  of  which  followed  forced  conscription  in  the  old  Egyp- 
are  about  4,800  altogether,  elects  one  tian  army,  and  instead  of  an  indefinite  term 
mtative  in  the  college  of  electora,  which  which  often  lasted  to  old  age,  the  discipline 
les  by  order  of  the  Khedive  in  the  chief  and  treatment  were  assimilated  as  far  as  could 
>f  eacli  of  the  14  provinces  and  elects  be  to  the  system  of  the  British  army.  The 
ovincial  Councilors.  There  are  70  Pro-  pay  of  a  piastre  a  day  is  given  regularly  every 
Councilors  elected  in  the  14  constituen-  month.  The  term  of  service  is  four  years  with 
The  number  of  electors  in  the  different  the  colors,  and  four  in  the  reserve.  An  an- 
ces  varies  from  90  to  544,  the  average  nual  leave  of  absence  and  a  daily  release  from 
307.  duty  for  an  hour  or  two  are  allowed.  The 
election  of  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  hospital  and  commissary  administration  are 
tcial  Councils,  Legislative  Council,  and  excellent,  and  schools  and  other  modern  im- 
il  Assembly  took  place  in  the  latter  part  provements  have  been  introduced. 
>tember.  Yet  because  they  feared  the  Ciendamerle. — ^Baker  Pasha  organized  a  force 
r  of  the  Egyptian  people,  which  grew  of  4,000  gendarmes,  divided  into  two  battal- 
ind  more  hostile  and  morose,  or  for  other  ions,  one  of  rural  and  one  of  city  gendarmerie. 
s,  the  British  advisers  of  the  Khedive  The  commanders  and  inspectors  were  all  Brit- 
sd  indefinitely  the  putting  into  operation  ish  army  officers.  The  urban  constabulary 
I  legislative  and  representative  institu-  were  intended  to  assist  the  police  proper  in 
hey  had  devised.  As  a  temporary  sub-  preserving  order  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
^  the  Khedive  appointed  a  Council  of  Delta.  The  ordinary  police  in  these  places 
consisting  of  eleven  Egyptians,  two  Ar-  numbers  1,600.  The  object  of  both  the  army 
IS,  and  ten  Europeans.  Sherif  Pasha  was  and  the  constabulary  was  to  keep  the  popula- 
ted president.  The  European  members  tion  in  check  by  disciplined  armed  forces  un- 
£.  Vincent,  Lemesurier,   and  Rowsell,  der  the  control  of  Europeans,  and  thus  prevent 
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or  promptly  suppress  any  riotous  or  insurreo-  the  European  members  of  the  new  courts  were 
cionary  outbreak.  The  separation  of  the  miJi-  brought  from  Belgium  and  Holland, 
tary  force  into  two  distinct  establishments  was  FlnjUMlal  FtMma, — ^The  financial  difficulties 
expected  to  render  it  a  more  reliable  instru-  which  compelled  the  abdication  of  Ismail 
ment.  The  gendai*merie  was  intended  to  be  a  Pasha,  and  underlay  the  revolt  of  Arabi,  con- 
larger  organization  than  the  army,  and  to  num-  fronted  the  English  in  as  formidable  a  shape 
ber  altogether  7,890  men.  They  are  mainly  as  ever.  No  improvements  in  the  system  of 
armed  and  equipped  as  mounted  infantry.  government,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 

Before  the  British  plans  were  developed,  and  or  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  pablic  ser- 

soon  after  the  destruction  of  Arabi's  army,  the  vice,  would  be  of  any  use  unless  means  could 

Khedive  began  to  form  a  military  police  and  be  devised  to  enable  the  fellaheen  to  bear  their 

body-guard  from  foreigners  enlisted  in  Switz-  financial  burdens  and  to  stay  the  progressive 

erland,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  and  Turkey.    The  impoverishment  of  the  country.    After  a  year 

Swiss  and  other  Europeans  were  to  constitute  of  war  and  anarchy,  followed  by  a  pestilence, 

the  military  police  of  the  cities,  and  the  Turks,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  meet  extraor- 

Bosnians,  and  Albanians  the  palace-guard  and  dinary  demands  for  the  cost  of  occupation,  in- 

the  gendarmerie.     Baker  Pasha  was  at  first  demnities,  etc.,  while  under  British  direction 

intrusted  with  t!ie  organization  of  the  latter  the  expenses  of  administration  increased, 
bodies;  but  finally,  through  the  infiuence  of        Since  it  was  out  of  the  question,  under  the 

the  British  agents,  especially  after  the  Euro-  circumstances  connected  with  the  intervention 

pean  police  proved  unruly  and  disorderly  them-  of  Great  Britain,  to  require  the  bondholders  to 

selves,  the  scheme  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  forego  their  claim  to  half  the  total  revenue  of 

the  one  described  above,  and  finally  developed  the  country,  the  only  relief  was  through  re- 

by  Gen.  Wood.  forms  and  public  improvements,  which  would 

The  military  character  which  Baker  Pasha  only  yield  their  results  after  several  years.    ; 

impressed  upon  the  gendarmerie  was  objected  The  Egyptians,  filled  with  national  and  reli-    ] 

to  in  England,  and  the  Egyptian  authorities  gious  animosity  against  the  British,  were  not    ] 

were  influenced  to  alter  the  character  of  the  conciliated  by  the  promised  reforms,  the  im-    j 

organization,  depriving  the  officers  of  their  mediate  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  sup-    i 

military  titles  and  honors,  changing  the  official  plant  foreign  speculators  of  other  nationalities 

designation  of  the  corps  to  the  English  word  by  English  speculators,  and  supersede  the  ofS-    ! 

"  constabulary,"  etc.    Yet,  when  the  army  of  cials  introduced  by  the  dual  control  with  still 

the  Soudan  was  annihilated,  this  was  the  only  more  expensive  English  officials, 
force  available  for  the  relief  of  the  Soudan        The  impoverishment  of   the  country  was 

towns  and  garrisons,  except  what  blacks  the  manifested  by  the  neglect  of  the  irrigation-    , 

former  rebel,  Sebehr,  was  able  to  enlist  in  the  works  and  the  relapse  of  cultivated  areas  into    ■ 

Delta.    The  reason  of  sending  gendarmes  to  barrenness,  and  by  the  increasing  indebted-    ] 

the  Soudan  and  leaving  the  soldiers  to  do  po-  ness  and  more  frequent  bankruptcy  of  the 

lice  duty  in  their  place,  was  because  the  new  fellaheen.     The  private  indebtedness  of  the 

array  was  enlisted  on  the  express  condition  peasantry  was  estimated  by  some  as  high  as 

that  they  should  not  serve  in  the  Soudan.  £15,000,000.    Lord  Dufferin  placed  it  at  £9,- 

EstabUshmeiit  of  BTatlfe  Couts.— The  organiza-  000,000.     At  the  time  of  the  abdication  of   _ 
tion  of  new  native  tribunals  was  proceeded  Ismail  the  aggregate  amount  did  not  exceed 
with  early  in  the  year.    They  are  to  be  pre-  £1,400,000.    The  average  interest  paid  on  un- 
sided  over  partly  by  native  and  partly  by  Eu-  secured  debts  was  not  less  than  86  pdr  cent 
ropean  judges.    The  latter  are  the  exception,  per  annum.    A  frequent  arrangement  was  to    _ 
and  will  eventually  give  place  to  Egyptians,  pay  three-month  loans  of  napoleons  in  pounds 
A  simple  code  of  procedure  was  drawn  up  by  sterling,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum! 
an  English  and  an  Italian  jurist,  Messrs.  Hills  The  average  product  of  the  land  is  about  £^ 
and  Moriondo.    The  parties  appear  before  the  perfeddan  (nearly  an  acre),  instead  of  £16  to 
Judge  of  Instruction,  a  native,  who  acts  as  a  £30,   as  estimated  by  Villiers  Stuart    The 
Conciliation  Court,  and  decides  whether  there  taxes  average  40  per  cent,  of  the  annual  prod- 
is  a  case  for  litigation.    He  lays  both  sides  of  net.    The  rapid  increase  of  insolvency  was  due 
the  case  before  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  of  to  the  right  of  foreclosure  given  to  creditors 
which  there  are  eight  altogether.    The  forms  by  the  mixed  tribunals,  a  remedy  which  is  for- 
of  French  law,  simplified,  were  adopted  be-  eign  to  the  customs  of  the  country.    The  quan- 
cause  the  Egyptians  are  familiar  with  no  other  tity  of  land  wliich   actually  passed  into  the 
law,  except  the  Sheriat  law  administered  by  hands  of  Europeans  under  juaicial  sales  was 
their  cadis,  and  because  it  was  the  intention  stated  in  the  later  inquiries  to  be  only  a  few 
to  merge,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  interna-  thousand  acres.    More  than  half  of  the  loans 
tional  tribunals  in  the  new  indigenous  tribu-  were  also  said  to  have  been  made  by  banks 
nals,  and  therefore  desirable  to  retain  the  forms  doing  a  legitimate  business,  and  not  receiving 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  govern  the  pro-  over  10  per  cent,  interest  on  mortgages, 
cedure  of  the  mixed   courts.     Since  English        The  principal  present  remedy  proposed  by 
judges  were  not  fitted  to  apply  a  strange  code  Lord  Dufferin  for  the  relief  of  the  economic 
of  procedure,  and  on  the  ground  of  economy,  distress  was  to  rescue  the  fellaheen  from  the 
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lis  of  the  nsarers.    The  nsnal  conrse  of  for-  pnmps  to  exact  a  high  price  for  famishing  the 

^  creditors  when  the  fellaheen  were  not  peasants  with  water.   Extensive  improvements 

umpt  in  their  payments  had  heen  to  appeal  in  the  system  of  canalization  were  among  the 

the  provincial  governor  or  his  subordinates,  promises  held  out  by  the  English,  and  technical 

\io  wonld  compel  payment,  if  the  fellah  was  studies  of  the  sabject  were  undertaken, 

le,  by  arbitrary  methods.      The  provincial  Repeal  of  the  CapitalatloBS. — The  English  were 

ithorities  were  admonished  by  the  Minister  hindered  at  every  point  in  their  reform  projects 

the  Interior  in  the  summer  not  to  interfere  by  the  capitulations,  which  grant  exceptional 

the   disputes  between  the    fellaheen   and  rights  and  inmiunities  to  foreigners,  the  chief 

eir  creditors,  who  must  have  recourse  to  of  which  are  exemption  from  taxation,  and 

e  oonrts  of  justice.     An  appeal  was  made  separate  couii;s  of  justice.  '  These  privileges 

the  creditors  to  deal  leniently  with  the  fel-  constituted  in  some  respects  a  serious  griev- 

leen  until  nonnal  conditions  return.    It  was  ance.     The  English  had  a  double  motive  in 

pected  that  English  capital  wonld  flow  into  desiring  to  abolish  them — to   win  popularity 

9  country,  and  not  only  prpvide  the  fellaheen  with  the  Egyptians,  and  to  take  away  from 

eap  money  for  their  present  wants,  but  enable  other  foreign  countries  their  exceptional  po- 

)  Government  through  the  co-operation  of  sition  and  right  to  interfere  in  Egypt.    The 

EngUsh  commission  to  assume  the  debts  of  abrogation  of  the  capitulations  was  opposed 

)  fellaheen  and  convert  the  usurious  interest  by  the  foreign  colonies  in  Egypt,  to  whom 

0  moderate  rates.  It  was  further  announced  those  privileges  were  materially  valuable, 
it  the  commission  intrusted  with  the  revision  Still,  the  European  governments  were  will- 
the  Egyptian  laws  would  incorporate  in  the  ing  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  with  the  ex- 
w  code  a  provision  reserving  a  certain  quan-  ception  of  France.  That  power  refused  its 
r  of  land  to  every  farmer  as  an  inviolable  consent,  and  so  the  year  passed  by  without 

1  inalienable  family  possession.  The  first  this  necessary  preliminary  to  financial  reform 
^t  of  these  proposed  reforms  was  to  ag-  and  the  contentment  of  the  Egyptians  being 
ivate  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  accomplished. 

ksantry,  for  now  the  money-lenders  would  AlezaBdrla   Iidconlty    Comodsloii.  —  A    com- 

ke  no  more  loans.    The  fellaheen  on  their  mission  was  appointed  in  the  spring,  charged 

t  refused  to  pay  their  debts  until  the  Eng-  with  investigating  and  deciding  upon  claims 

I  commission  met  to  consider  them.    After  for  indemnification  for  damages  suffered  from 

era!  months  of  this  monetary  derangement,  the   bombardment,   burning,   and    pillage    of 

)  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  November  is-  Alexandria.    The  president  was  Abdurrahman 

d  another  order  directing  the  provincial  Rushdi,  and  the  vice-president  Yacoob  Artin 

iiorities   to   take  measures  to  induce  the  Beys ;  the  other  members  were  representatives 

laheen  to  pay  their  foreign  creditors.    The  of  England,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 

nmis^on  to  consider  the  indebtedness  of  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  United  States.    Claims 

)  fellaheen  was  appointed  in  October.   After  less  in  amount  than  £200  were  first  taken 

few  sittings  the  Government  changed  its  into  consideration.     The  majority    of  these 

itade  in  this  question  and  adjourned  the  were  presented  by  native  Egyptians,  the  Greeks 

lairy  until  the  next  year.  and  French  coming  next.     The  commission 

The  partition  and  sale  to  the  fellaheen  of  the  had  not  quite  ended  their  labors  at  the  close 

ira  Sanieh  and  Domain  lands  is  expected  to  of  the  year.    The  total  amount  of  damages 

prove    the  well-being  and  the  tax-paying  awarded  approximates  £4,000,000. 

Mcity  of  the  people.    These  estates,  to  con-  PoHttcal  Malw — Several  trials  for  crimes  con- 

idate  which  vast  numbers  of  fellaheen  were  nected  with  the  Alexandria  riots,  the  burning 

propriated  by  the  ex-Khedive,  cover  a  fifth  of  that  city,  and  other  incidents  of  the  rebel- 

rt  of  the  total  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt.  Their  lion,  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Khedive^s  Govem- 

ministration  by  European  officials  has  not  ment;  but  after  it  was  seen  that  the  object 

en  successful.    Under  the  Control  the  Daira  was  to  strike  terror,  and  that  dangerous  reve- 

nieh  thus  administered  paid  expenses  and  lations  might  be  brought  out  in  evidence,  the 

e  interest  on  the  debt  for  which  it  was  English  discouraged  these  prosecutions.    The 

edged,  while  the  Domains  ran  behind  £700,-  first  trial  was  instituted  for  the  satisfaction  of 

K)  in  four  years.    The  latter  were  partly  the  English   themselves.     The  accused  were 

raided  up  into  parcels  in  1883  and  conveyed  thirteen  Arabs  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Prof. 

)  peasant  owners.  Edward  Henry  Palmer  and  his  companions, 

The  decay  of  agriculture  can  not  be  effectu-  Capt.  William  Gill  and  Lieut.  Harold  Charring- 

By  arrested  without  taking  measures  for  the  ton,  on  Aug.  12,  1882.    That  well-known  Ori- 

tttoration,   improvement,    and    maintenance  ental  scholar,  who  had  recently  visited  several 

i  the  irrigation  -  works.    The    eorree  is    no  Arab  sheiks  and  sought  to  win  them  over  to  the 

cnger  equad  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  canals  English  cause,  was  commissioned  to  return  and 

i^f  and  the  desert  is  encroaching  upon  the  complete  the  arrangements  in  company  with 

illable  land.     The  introduction  of  steam-en-  the  two  officers.    The  party  carried  with  them 

ines  for  pumping  supplied  a  corrupt  motive  for   this  purpose  £40,000,   ostensibly  to   be 

v  oe^igence,  since  the  failure  of  the  subsid-  employed  in  buying  camels  for  the  British 

fy  canals  enables  the  proprietors  of  steam-  army.    Capt.  Gill  had  orders  to  cut  the  tele- 
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graph  wires  and  prevent  Arabi  from  holding  behr,  who,  with  a  large  namber  of  sheiks  and 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  East.  A  chiefs,  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Khedive 
sheik  named  Meter  Sofieh  accompanied  them  in  1878-79,  and  successfully  opposed  the  ef- 
as  guide  and  protector  from  Moses^  Wells  on  forts  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Gen.  Gordon 
Aug.  10th.  Betrayed  perhaps  by  him,  they  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  prepared  the  Sou- 
were  captured  by  a  troop  of  Bedouins  and  shot  danese  for  the  great  uprising  of  a  mingled  re- 
as  spies.  Of  the  thirteen  persons  brought  to  ligious  and  political  character  under  Mobam- 
trial  on  Feb.  18, 1883,  five  were  shown  to  have  med  Achmed,  the  pretended  Mahdi,  or  ex- 
taken  a  subordinate  part  in  the  act,  and  were  pected  redeemer  of  Islam  (see  Mahdi,  £l). 
executed  on  Feb.  28th.  The  English  war  of  occupation  gave  this  lead 

On  the  7th  of  June  Suleiman  Daoud  Sami,  er  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  his  power, 

military  commandant  of  Alexandria    at   the  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  prestige  of  vie- 

time  of  the  bombardment,  was  brought  before  tory.    The  efforts  of  the  English  to  root  out 

a  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  having  or-  slavery,  and  the  approach  of  1889,  the  year 

dered  the  plundering  and  burning  of  Alexan-  set  for  general  emancipation,  added  new  mo- 

dria.     The   British  Government  gave  assur-  tives  to  the  old  desire  for  deliverance  from  the 

ances  that  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  right  Egyptians. 

of  defense  would  be  observed,  but  the  motive        The  religious  phase  of  the  movement  in  the 

for  the  removal  of  Suleiman  Sami  and  closing  Soudan,  though  prominent  in  the  beginning, 

the  delicate  questions  connected  with  that  epi-  gradually  sank  in  importance  as  compared  with 

Bode  of  the  war  was  so  strong  that  he  was  the  political  side  of  the  rebellion.    The  Mahdi 

hastily  put  through  an  irregular  trial,  and  exe-  himself,  while  proclaiming  his  divine  niissioii 

cuted  on  June  9th,  just  as  the  Foreign  office  in  to  revive  the  power  of  the  Shiite  sect  in  tbebe- 

London  were  about  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Hegi- 

matter.    In  the  beginning  of  July  Said  Bey  ra,  showed  more  of  the  characteristics  of  an 

Khandeel,  prefect  of  police  at  Alexandria,  was  ambitious  ruler  than  of  a  religious  leader.  The 

tried  for  conspiracy,  on  suspicion  of  having  in-  Soudanese  themselves  were  filled  with  a  k)Dg- 

cited  the  massacres  of  Alexandria.    The  advo-  ing  for  deliverance  from  the  harsh  Egyptian  j 

cates  of  the  accused  offered  to  prove  that  the  yoke.    They  had  not  forgotten  the  cruelties  r 

Khedive  himself  instigated  Omar  Lutfi,  then  of  the  conquest,  sixty  years  before,  when  the 

Governor  of  Alexandria,  to  stir  up  the  disturb-  Fung,  the  finest  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  whose 

ances  which  culminated  in  the  riot  and  massa-  kingdom  extended  from  Sennaar  to  the  second 

cres  of  June  11,  1882,  with  the  object  of  dis-  cataract,  succumbed  after  a  valorous  resistance 

crediting  Arabi   Pasha  who  had   guaranteed  to  the  Egyptian  fire-arms,  but,  unable  to  farnisb  * 

public  safety.    Said  Khandeel  was  acquitted  the  boat-load  of  gold  demanded  by  Ismail  Fa- 

of  the  main  charge,  but  condemned  to  seven  sha,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  murdered  the  prince, 

years'  hard  labor  for  neglect  of  duty  and  con-  and  were  in  return  butchered  to  a  man  hy  the 

nivance  in  the  disorders.    In  September  a  num-  relentless  defterdar,  except  those  who  escaped 

her  of  the  native  police  were  executed  for  hav-  into  Abyssinia.    The  inferior  fellaheen  hattal- 

ing  taken  part  in  the  massacres.    There  were  ions  have  had  to  contend  from  that  day  to  the 

numerous  other  executions  in  different  parts  present  with  these  brave  races,  whose  snperi- 

of  the  country.  ority  in  a  military  sense  has  been  proved  hy 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  the  jails  were  the  black  regiments  of  the  Khedive  in  every 
thrown  open,  and  the  multitude  of  prisoners  battle  in  which  Egyptian  troops  have  been  en- 
incarcerated  on  charges  connected  with  the  gaged.  The  oppressions  and  extortions  of  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion  were  set  at  hberty.  The  Egyptian  officials,  which  culminated  in  the  ad- 
courts-martial  and  prosecution  committees  ministration  of  Dhafar  Pasha,  Governor  of 
were  dissolved,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  the  Khartoum,  in  1870,  made  the  existence  of  the 
Khedive  granted  amnesty  to  all  concerned  in  Soudanese  a  social  martyrdom.  The  country- 
acts  of  violence,  pillage,  and  incendiarism  dur-  people  dared  not  venture  into  Khartoum,  for 
ing  the  disturbances,  nmrder  excepted.  they  were  robbed  by  the  soldiers  and  oflBcials 

The  Cholenu — On  June  26th  the  cholera  ap-  of  the  Khedive,  and  pressed  into  any  labor  that 

peared  at  Damietta,  and,  spreading  through  tne  was  required.    Theft  and  robbery  were  never 

Delta,  raged  until  autumn.    The  European  press  punished,  and  nothing  was  accomplished  with- 

charges  the  British   authorities  with  having  out  bribery.     Under  Muntas  Pasha,  the  neX^ 

negligently  allowed  infected  persons  to  import  governor,  who  posed  as  a  reformer,  the  in*' 

the  disease  from  India.     It  is  certain  that  no  poverishment  of  the  country  was  pursued  wit»* 

quarantine  precautions  were  taken,  and  that  more  system  and  thoroughness.     The  fields 

the  disease  was  of  the  genuine  Oriental  type,  were  no  longer  cultivated,  because   the  hat^ 

The  English  Government,  in  their  anxiety  to  vest  was  confiscated.     Pieces  of  land  selecte^ 

rebut  this  accusation,  obtained  a  report  of  Eng-  at  will  were  declared  khedivial  property  au^ 

lish  experts  declaring  that  cholera  had  been  cultivated  with  forced  labor.     The  regulatioiM 

endemic  at  Damietta  since  1865,  while  Egyp-  of  Baker  Pasha  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave" 

tian  officials  pnblishetl  a  statement  that  Asiatic  traffic  were  circumvented,  unless  the  officials 

cholera  had  never  been  endemic  in  Egypt.  on  the  pretext  of  carrying  them  out,  seized  th^ 

Hie  Soudan  SeMttoo. — The  resistance  of  Se-  slaves  for  their  own  use.    To  the  Khedive'^ 


aeat  this  plondered  land  was  a  fiuan- 
iea,  the  rerenaea  not  heiag  anfficient 
the  expenditure!*. 

i  Bommer  of  1381  Reonf  Pasha,  then 
ir  of  the  Soadao,  Grat  heard  of  the  re- 


irj  foUowera  abont  him  on  the  island 
le  occapied  in  the  White  Nile.  The 
r  sent  an  oCBcial  to  aammon  Liim  to 
.m.  He  refused,  and,  when  a  small 
u  sent  bf  water  to  effect  liis  capture, 
*ith  a  severe  repulse.  The  Mahdi  then 
w  for  greater  safety  to  (iebel  tiedir, 
e  extended  his  infiaence  for  some  time 
ted,  and  his  adherents  greatly  increased 
lera.  Finally,  an  eipeditioii  was  gent 
aim  in  Deoember,  1881,  by  Rashid  Bey, 
>r  of  Fashoda.    This  force  was  defeated. 


The  bravery  of  this  officer  and  his  270  Nubian 
soldiers  delivered  the  beleaguered  garrison  and 
townspeople,  who  from  the  fortitied  barracks 
liept  the  rebels  thus  lung  bejonil  gaoshot.  Tlie 
rebel  force  swelled  after  the  taking  of  Sennaar 
by  Amr  to  at  least  40,000,  Sala  Aga  marched 
his  little  band  into  the  midst  of  the  insurgents, 
who  mistook  them  tor  a  body  of  rebels.  Form- 
ing a  square  with  their  backs  to  the  river,  they 
opened  fire.  The  rebels  threw  theraselres  upon 
the  black  soldiers,  but  with  their  savage  weap- 
ons were  nnable  to  get  near  them.  The;  re- 
turned to  the  attack  and  were  driven  back  by 
withering  fusillades  all  day  long.  After  thoua- 
auds  had  fallen  and  Sheik  Amr  himself  was 
wounded,  the  rebels  retired  from  the  city. 

Giegler  oolleoted  a  body  of  irregulars  and 
marched  on  May  16,  1883,  toward  Abn  Har- 
another  rebel  chief,  the  sherif  Mo- 


leginninj  of  1B82  the  new  Govemor- 
of  the  Soadan,  Abd-el-Kader,  fitted 
expedition  nniler  the  advice  of  Giegler 
Ibe  Austrian  vice-governor,  with  the 
n  of  effectuBlly  suppreasini  the  Mahdi, 
imand  was  given  to  Yussaf  Pnsha,  the 
who  commanded  the  expedition  that 
,  Sebehr,  the  merit  of  which  exploit 
ribed  at  the  time  to  Gesai.  The  force 
roceeded  from  Khartoum  and  Kordofan 
the  Mnhdi  consisted  of  thirteen  com- 
■f  reirtlar  troops,  l,fiOO  irregnlars,  and 
:r  of  loyal  Arab  aheiks  with  their  peo- 
le  troops  were  excellently  armed  and 
1  with  an  abundant  commissariat,  end 
•at*  and  camels  for  transnort.  They 
in  the  middle  of  March,  1882. 
ttieir  departQrs  the  news  came  that 
ik  Amr-el-Makaaef  had  risen  in  Sen- 
i  the  Blite  Nile,  and  with  thousands  of 
hreatened  the  city  of  Sennaar.  The 
if  Sennaar  received  orders  to  attack 
The  garrison  were  driven  back  into  the 
s  by  the  rebels,  who  sacked  the  town 
saicred  the  inhabitants.  The  expedi- 
iast  the  Hahdi  had  stripped  Ehartonm 
iTS  and  mnnitJona.  Salah  Aga-el-Mek, 
th  A  battalion  of  infantry  hod  been  ac- 
ly  left  behind  by  Tnasars  army,  was 
ided  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Sennaar. 


hammed  Taha,  who  called  himself  the  vizier  of 
the  Mahdi,  was  inflaming  the  whole  district. 
An  officer  sent  by  the  vice'govemor  with  a 
detachment  to  parley  with  the  rebels,  attacked 
them,  and  his  force  was  annihilated.  Giegler 
Pasha  awaited  in  Abu  Uarraa  the  arrival  of 
Ali  Eashef,  the  newly  appointed  Madir  of  Sen- 
naar, with  a  snfficient  force  to  clear  the  prov- 
ince of  rebels.  As  Mohammed  Taba  had  to 
be  subdued  before  marching  against  the  aheik 
Amr-el-Makasef,  the  vice-governor  sent  several 
hundred  irregulars  with  a  cannon  against  bim. 
This  detachment  was  also  out  to  pieces.  The 
situation  of  Giegler  Pasha  was  critical  when 
Ali  Kashef  arrived  with  irregular  troops  and 
the  chief  of  the  Shukuriehs  with  2,GO0  warriors 
of  his  tribe.  The  next  morning  the  whole 
force  marched  npon  the  village  where  the  sherif 
was  encampfd,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blue 
Nile.  The  leader  of  the  insurgents  came  ont 
to  meet  them,  sarrounded  by  hundreds  of  pray- 
ing dervishes,  and  followed  by  his  warriors  and 
all  the  women  and  children.  The  fanatics  al- 
lowed themselves  to  bedecimated  without  falter- 
ing, until  the  sherif,  whose  seemingly  charmed 
life  inspired  the  soldiers  with  superstitious 
fear,  waa  at  last  struck  by  a  bullet ;  then  they 
scattered,  pursued  by  the  savage  soldiery,  who 
B|>Ared  none.  Other  nprisings  were  in  prog- 
ress ;  but  they  eohMdea  aft«r  this  blow,  only 
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one  body,  under  a  certain  Essein,  making  a  stand  the  power  of  the  Mahdi,  who  disposed  now  0/ 

against  the  Egyptian  force.    When  these  in-  a  force  of  838,000  warriors.  But  the  difficaliy 

sargents  were  cleared  oat  of  the  way,  the  of  their  situation  in  Egypt,  in  which  they  had 

Egyptians  advanced  to  meet  Ahmed-el-Makasef^  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 

who  had  a  force  of  about  10,000  men.    They  holders,  prevented  them  from  following  out 

routed  this  army  near  the  village  of  Teko,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Khedive^s  government  to 

thus  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  in  Sennaar ;  make  sure  work  of  suppressing  the  rebellion, 

but  the  sheik  escaped  with  many  of  his  fol-  The  expedition  was  sent  so  late  that  it  was 

lowers,  and  joined  the  Mahdi  in  Kordofan.  judged  best  not  to  take  the  field  until  the  open- 

These  successes  held  the  insurrectionary  ing  of  the  dry  season  in  September.  Many  of 
movement  in  check  on  the  Blue  Nile  while  the  soldiers  had  belonged  to  Arabics  army.  To 
Yussuf  Pasha,  with  almost  the  entire  force  test  their  quality  and  disposition,  a  carop  was 
which  Arabi's  rebellion  left  in  the  Soudan,  formed  at  Um-Durman,  on  the  west  bank  of 
advanced  against  the  Mahdi  on  the  White  Nile,  the  Nile,  opposite  Ebartoima.  Camels  for 
In  June  he  approached  the  rebel  leader's  strong-  transport  were  wanting,  but  they  were  pro- 
hold  in  Kordofan.  With  superior  strategic  cured  by  the  exertions  of  Alla-ed-Din,  the  new 
skill,  the  False  Prophet  selected  an  advanta-  Govern  or- General  of  the  Soudan.  Some  time 
geous  position  and  fell  upon  the  advancing  col-  was  consumed  in  efforts  to  procure  the  co- 
umn  by  surprise  at  Gebel  Geon,  giving  them  no  operation  of  Adam,  the  Takale  chief,  who  is 
time  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  a  difficult  po-  powerful  in  the  region  southeast  of  Obeid. 
sition.  The  Egyptian  army,  though  armed  Ool.  Hicks,  who  came  to  Egypt  with  the  Eng- 
with  muskets  against  swords  and  spears,  was  lish  army,  and  had  been  the  Khedive^s  chief 
cat  to  pieces.  Few  of  the  soldiers  and  none  of  staff,  was  commander  of  the  expedition, 
of  the  officers  escaped  alive.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  camp  at  Vm- 

The  Mahdi  then  directed  his  efforts  with  Durman  was  broken  up,  and  the  marcb  up  the 
energy  to  taking  possession  of  the  Soudan,  White  Nile  begun.  The  army  kept  as  close  to 
now  almost  stripped  of  its  defensive  force,  the  west  bank  as  the  floods  would  allow.  Dnem 
But  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  were  a  for-  was  reached  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
midable  obstacle  to  his  savage  warriors.  The  from  that  place  to  El  Obeid  a  circuitous  ronte 
slightest  earthworks  could  be  easily  defended,  was  chosen  on  account  of  water.  About  3,000 
At  El  Obeid  the  Mahdi  met  with  his  first  re-  men  were  left  on  the  way  to  maintain  a  line 
verse.  In  a  single  assault  on  September  8th,  of  fortified  posts,  but  the  plan  of  keeping  np 
6,000  rebels  fell.  Attempts  to  storm  other  communications  was  abandoned,  and  the  army 
places  were  unsuccessful.  The  Mahdi  with-  was  left  to  subsist  upon  their  biscuits  and  what 
drew  his  forces  on  December  8th,  and  spent  they  could  obtain  from  the  country, 
some  weeks  in  improving  their  discipline  and  In  the  Suakin  district,  in  the  beginning  of 
organization.  He  then  returned  and  laid  siege  November,  an  expedition  composed  of  aboot 
to  El  Obeid.  The  garrison  held  out  until  re-  600  Egyptian  soldiers  was  conducted  by  Com- 
duced  to  the  last  extremities.  On  the  16th  of  mander  Moncrieff,  the  British  consul  at  Sua* 
January  they  surrendered.  Iskander  Bey,  the  kin,  and  their  native  officers,  against  the  re- 
commandant,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  garri-  bellious  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  neighborhood, 
son,  then  went  over  to  the  rebels  and  accepted  Proceeding  by  sea,  they  landed  at  Toka.  The 
service  under  the  Mahdi.  Egyptian  soldiers  fled  before  an  inferior  force 

The  garrison  in  El  Obeid,  when  the  place  of  Bedouins,  and  were  slaughtered  almost  to 

was  first  attacked  in  August,  numbered  6,000  the  last  man.     On  November  12th  the  rehels 

men.    When  they  surrendered  unconditionally  advanced    to    attack   Suakin,    but  were  re- 

and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Mahdi,  pelled. 

there  were  8,600.  The  victors  obtained  abont  The  Mahdi  advanced  to  meet  Gen.  Hicks 
$2,500,000  in  treasure.  Iskander  was  em-  from  Kordofan  with  an  army  of  300,000  Sou- 
ployed  by  Mohammed  Achmed  to  persuade  danese.  Hicks  Pasha  divided  his  force  of 
other  Egyptian  officials  to  embrace  his  cause.  about  7,000  into  two  columns ;  one  being  sent 

In  the  spring  the  English  made  military  prep-  on  to  capture  El  Obeid,  while  with  the  other 

arations  to  suppress  the  rebellion.     A  force  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Mahdi^s  army  at 

of  7,000  infantry,  120  cuirassiers,  800  Bashi-  Kaz.    The  rebel  forces  were  nearer  than  was 

Bazouk  cavalry,  and  about  80  guns,  was  sent  anticipated,  and  the  Mahdi  had  laid  his  plans 

to  Khartoum.     It  was  joined  on  the  way  skillfuUy.      The    first  engagement  with   the 

by  other  bodies,  which  increased  the  force  to  rebels  was  at  a  point  near  Namna,  where  Gen. 

some  10,000  troops,  and  took  rockets  and  how-  Hicks  encountered  and  worsted  a  considerable 

itzers  in  abundance.    The  Soudan  army  was  body  of  the  Mahdi^s  black  allies, 

entirely  distinct  from  the  regular  army  organ-  When  they  reached  Namua,  near  the  Obeid 

ized  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.    It  was  composed,  hills.  Hicks  Pasha  detached  the  column  which 

in  great  part,  of  the  disbanded  troops  of  Arabi,  was  sent  to  demand  the   surrender  of  the 

and  contained  the  most  unpromising  materials,  fortress.      It   was    this   division    which  the 

Some  were  too  old  for  efficient  service,  and  the  Mahdi,  advancing  from  the  southeast,  engaged 

mtgority  were    enlisted    oompulsorily.      The  on  ground  selected  by  himself,  November  2d. 

British  had  little  excuse  for  again  underrating  Gren.  Hicks,  on  hearing  the  firing,  came  up 
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e  rest  <^  Ids  forces.    Forming  a  square  and  where  the  loyaltj  of  the  black  population 

the  cameb  and  stores,  they  withstood  was  doabtfuL 

-re  and  rerUeas  onset  of  the  Soudanese  After  the  first  detachments  of  Baker^s  force 

xening;   when  the  Mahdi   withdrew,  had  arrived,  the  forts  of  Soakin  were  repeat- 

zjpdan  camp-followers  were  thrown  edlj  attacked  between  November  26th  and 

nfosion  bv  the  stampeding  of  camels,  December  1st  bj  the  slave-dealiog  Eabbabish 

i  troops  fonght  with  admirable  forti-  Arabs,  who  were  the  Mahdi^s  efficient  allies  in 

The  next  morning  the  rebels  resumed  the  coast-region.    On  December  2d  a  force  of 

ick,  re-enforced  bj  the  arrival  of  well-  500  Soudanese  infantrj,  200  Basbi-Bazouks, 

troops  from  Eordo&n,  soldiers  who  and  200  cavalry  marched  out  from  Suakin  to 

rrendered  at  El  Obeid.      The  Egvp-  attack  the  rebels.    Within  three  hours^  march 

M  their  ground  through  another  day^s  from  the  town  they  were  unexpectedly  at- 

u  but  on  the  third  morning  the  square  tacked.    They  were  without  their  Remington 

>ken.    The  battle-ground  had  been  se-  guns — ^most  of  which  were  strapped  on  the 

by  the  Mahdi  with  his  usual  sagacity,  camels — ^bnt  they  executed  the  manoeuvre  in 

a  narrow,    rocky    passage    between  which  the  Egyptian  soldiers  are  so  well  trained, 

I  hills,  in  which  he  had  placed  the  guns  the  hollow  square,  and  fought  valiantly  until 

les  captured  in  former  engagements  in  the  greater  part  of  them  were  killed.     Only 

IS  where  they  could  be  used  with  effect,  fifty  are  reported  to  have  escaped, 

ere  it  was  impossible  for  Qen.  Hicks  to  Gen.  Baker  was  detained  at  Cairo  by  busi- 

his  artillery.    Into  this  ambuscade  the  ness  connected  with  transports  and  supplies 

m  advance  column  was  led  by  a  treach-  for  his  relief  expedition  until  the  middle  of 

:uide.    The  army  of  Hicks  Pasha  was  December.    When  he  arrived  at  Suakin  he 

annihilated.    The  troops  are  reported  had  at   his  disposal  a  force  of    2,300   gen- 

e  fought   three  days   without  water,  darmes,  500  of   them  mounted,  1,500  black 

1  their  cartridges  were  expended.    Oen.  troops,  and  4,000  Bedouins,  with   five  guns, 

hen  ordered  a  bayonet-charge,  but  the  The  gendarmes  were  under  the  command  of 

as  immediately  overwhelmed  and  not  a  CoL  Sartorius,  the  blacks  and  half  the  Be<l- 

caped.    The  commander-in-chief,  with  ouins  under  Sebehr,  and  the  rest  of  the  Arabs 

-Din,  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  under  Hussein  Pashieu    The  latter  division  was 

Bey,  Col.  Farquhar,  Majors  von  Seek-  to  advance  up  the  Kile  and  join  the  others. 

Massy,  Warner,  and  Evans,  Captains  advancing  from    Suakin,  between  that  place 

and  Anatyaga,  Surgeon-G^n.  Greorges  and  Berber.    In  the  mean  time  the  posts  of 

irgeon  Rosenberg,  O^Donovan,  the  well-  Tokar,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  and  Sinkat, 

war  correspondent,  a  number  of  Egyp-  midway  between  Suakin  and  Berber,  were  be- 

shas  and  beys,  and  all  the  officers,  who  leaguered  by  Arabs,  and  the  garrisons  reduced 

red  1,200,  and  soldiers  of   the  array,  nearly  to  starvation. 

ain.    All  the  camels,  stores,  and  muni-  The  Egyptian    Government,    having   been 

rith  36  Nordenfeldt,  Krupp,  and  moun-  practically  deprived  of  all  defensive  power  by 

ns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  the  abolition  of  its  army,  could  only  look  to 

annihilation  of  the  main  Soudan  army  England  to  restore  the  provinces  which  had 

ihgate  left  about  4,000  troops  in  the  been  lost  through  the  English  invasion.    The 

I  scattered  in  various  places.  Col.  Coet-  British  Government  was  in  a  helpless  dilemma, 

who  was  almost  the  only  surviving  En-  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  expose  British 

in  the  Soudan,  being  the  next  in  com-  troops  to  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  cam- 

(^oUected  these  scattered  bodies  in  Khar-  paign  in  the  Soudan,  or  to  employ  Indian  troops 

nd  the  other  important  posts.  for  such  a  purpose  again,  and  equally  so  to  bur- 

^r  Pasha  was  at  once  ordered  to  Suakin  den  the  Egyptian  treasury  with  the  expenses 

mixed  force  of  gendarmes,  Bedoains,  of  a  war  to  suppress  the  rebellion  if  the  troops 

odanese.    To  Sebehr  Pasha,  the  former  could  be  raised  in  Egypt,  or  to  call  upon  the 

t  potentate,  was  confided  the  duty  of  re-  British  people  to  help  defray  them.    If  the 

^  and  leading  the  black  and  Arab  ir-  Porte  was  willing  to  attempt  tiie  reconquest  of 

"s.    The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  the  Soudan,  it  would  only  be  at  the  price  of 

pen  the  line  of  communication  between  impairing  the  position  of  England  in  Egypt. 

and  Berber,  so  as  to  afford  an  avenue  The  rebellion  itself  was  a  menace  to  English 

^t  for  the  Egyptians  in  Khartoum  and  interests  in  the  Delta  and  on  the  canal.    The 

>arts  of  the  Soudan.  councils  of  the  English  Cabinet  were  divided 

entire  province  of  Sennaar  declared  for  on  the  Egyptian  question  from  the  first.    Mr. 

hdi  as  soon  as  the  defeat  of  Hicks  be-  Gladstone  himself  was  opposed  to  establishing 

mown.    The  majority  of  the  Bedouins  direct  British  dominion  in  any  shape.     The 

coast,  to  secure  whose  co-operation  was  policy  of  removing  the  occupying  army  and 

st  thought  of  the  Egyptian  council  of  leaving  the  Egyptians  to  themselves,  of  letting 

htch  decided  on  a  plan  of  operations  them  '^stew  in  their  own  juice,"  as  it  was 

ro,  joined  the  rebellion.     The  whole  phrased,  was  abandoned.    A  continued  occupa- 

i  was  involved  except  the  fortified  trad-  tion  of  indefinite  duration  was  now  in  prospect, 

(ts,  which  were  held  by  feeble  garrisons,  perhaps  a  permanent  protectorate.    Yet  the 
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abandoDraent  of  the  Sondan  must  disappoint  treachery  of  the  civil  officers,  they  were  not 
and  alienate  the  only  class  on  whose  sjmpa-  delivered.  Baker  received,  in  reply  to  his  di's- 
thies  the  English  counted,  viz.,  the  Khedive  patch,  orders  to  advance  at  once  to  the  relief 
and  the  court  and  Government  circle  in  Cairo,  of  Tokar,  which  had  been  thrice  attacked 
The  movement  started  in  the  Soudan  might  The  belief  in  the  irresistible  destiny  of  ih% 
spread  to  the  Arabs  of  Asia  and  threaten  the  Mahdi  prevailed  among  the  troops,  while  En- 
power  of  the  Sultan;  but  it  was  certain,  if  ropean  and  Egyptian  officers  were  alike  per- 
Egypt  were  now  abandoned  by  the  British,  or  suaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  operation, 
unless  a  line  of  military  defense  were  drawn  and  Yet  he  set  out  from  Trinkitat  with  8,000  men, 
effective  measures  taken  to  check  the  Mahdi^s  and,  on  February  6,  1884,  advices  arrived  in 
advance,  to  infect  the  discontented  fellaheen  of  Europe  stating  that  a  body  of  Osman  Dig- 
Egypt,  inflame  their  religions  passions,  and  re-  na's  forces  had  routed  this  last  Soudan  arroj 
suit  in  a  new  revolution  and  war  far  more  des-  not  far  from  Tokar.  The  Egyptians  made 
perate  and  sanguinary  than  that  of  Arabi.  no  stand.    In  the  confused  flight  to  Trinkitat, 

The  measures  proposed  by  Great  Britain  about  2,000  were  lost.  The  remnant  were  got 
were  humiliating  to  the  Khedive,  but  he  had  on  a  transport  by  Gen.  Baker,  and  escaped  to 
no  other  choice.  They  were  to  secure  the  alii-  Suakin.  British  marines  landed  there  to  hold 
ance  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  by  ceding  to  him  the  forts  against  an  attack  from  without,  or 
the  port  of  Massowah,  and  to  abandon  a  great  from  an  insurrection  in  the  town.  A  few  hoars 
part  of  the  Soudan,  drawing  the  new  frontier  later  the  news  arrived  that  400  of  the  garrison 
and  line  of  defense  from  Suakin  through  Ber-  at  Sinkat,  which  w^as  now  reduced  to  subsist 
her  to  Khartoum.  This  line  it  was  imperative  on  herbage,  in  attempting  to  cut  their  way 
to  hold  for  the  present,  for  it  was  the  only  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  were  over- 
way  of  retreat  for  the  Egyptians  in  the  Soudan,  whelmed  and  the  entire  detachment  destroyed. 
Gen.  Gordon  was  sent  alone  into  the  Soudan  On  the  12th  came  the  news  of  the  annihilation 
to  consolidate  whatever  well-disposed  elements  of  the  remaining  600  and  their  brave  corn- 
there  were  remaining  in  the  Soudan,  and  re-  mander,  Tewflk  Bey,  who,  when  the  flnal  stage 
cede  the  western  provinces  to  the  former  sul-  of  hunger  was  reached,  spiked  the  guns,  blew 
tans.  up  the  forts,  and  sought  death  in  battle  at  tlie 

Baker  Pasha  entered  upon  the  campaign  head  of  his  troops. 
without  definite  plans.  Except  a  small  sprink-  ELECTRIC  UGHTDIG.  PROCRiSS  OF.  Electric 
ling  of  Turks,  he  had  no  material  in  bis  army  lighting  has  now  reacned  a  condition  in  which 
on  which  he  could  rely  for  courage  or  fidelity,  striking  and  fundamental  inventions  have 
The  former  soldiers  of  Arabi  made  up  the  bulk  ceased  to  appear.  The  main  lines  along  which 
of  his  command,  and  they  had  been  driven  into  future  improvement  must  go  have  been  laid 
the  ranks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  down,  and  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
black  troops  recruited  by  Sebehr  were  sus-  those  matters  of  detail  in  the  construction  of 
pected  of  sympathy  with  the  False  Prophet,  apparatus  necessary  to  secure  good  working 
When  they  .were  sent  to  Suakin  it  was  judged  and  greater  economy.  Whatever  may  be  the  , 
advisable  to  remove  Sebehr  Pasha  from  the  improvements  effected  in  the  future,  it  is  verj 
command.  Baker,  who  waa  given  supreme  certain  that  the  incandescent  lamp  has  taken 
military  and  civil  authority,  hoped  to  trans-  its  final  form,  namely,  that  of  a  strip  of  resist- 
form  gradually  this  cowardly  and  mutinous  ing  material  inclosed  in  an  exhausted  vessel, 
body  by  recruits  from  Turkey  and  the  islands  while  it  appears  reasonably  probable  that  the 
of  the  Levant.  The  Abyssinians  had  made  a  regulator  arc-lamp  will  maintain  its  ascend- 
military  demonstration  against  the  coveted  port  ency,  though  the  combinations  of  parts  which 
of  Massowah,  in  connection  with  a  revolt  of  may  be  made  in  this  type  of  lamp  can  be  so 
the  Cassala  tribes.  Baker  Pasha  was  empow-  •  greatly  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  ont 
ered  to  secure  the  alliance  and  military  co-  with  certainty  the  surviving  forms.  Hitherto, 
operation  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  by  agreeing  the  regulator  lamp,  having  its  carbons  placed 
to  the  cession  of  the  port  and  adjacent  terri-  end  to  end  in  a  vertical  line,  has  given  the 
tory.  His  general  instructions  were  to  pro-  best  photometric  results,  and  been  most  ext^n- 
tect  the  coast,  relieve  Sinkat,  and  reopen  the  sively  used.  Its  extreme  unsteadiness,  and  the 
Suakin-Berber  line  of  communication.  The  fact  that,  for  most  uses,  it  furnishes  too  strong 
rebels  withdrew  from  Trinkitat  on  the  arrival  a  light  at  one  center,  renders,  however,  itspros- 
of  Baker's  troops  at  Suakin ;  but  the  besieged  pect  of  permanence  less  certain  than  that  of 
garrisons  of  Tokar  and  Sinkat  were  in  ex-  the  incandescent  lamp.  W^hether  the  regala- 
treinities.  The  slave-dealing  Arabs  of  the  coast  tor  will  give  place  to  lamps  which  obtain  in- 
had  no  direct  connection  with  the  Mahdi ;  they  creased  steadiness  by  the  interposition  of  a  re- 
constituted a  separate  military  organization,  fractory  material  in  the  arc,  such  as  the  snn- 
under  the  direction  of  Osman  Digna.  lamp,  or  to  those  giving  a  light  due  partly  to  an 

Baker  Pasha  advanced  his  line  to  Trinkitat,  arc  and  partly  to  incandescence,  such  as  open' 

and  then  sent  an  appeal  to  Cairo  for  rifles  to  air  incandescent  lamps,  the  future  can  only 

replace  the  obsolete  muskets  with  which  most  decide.      With    incandescent  lamps  progres*^ 

of  his  troops  were  armed.     There  were  Rem-  must  consist  in  the  improvement  of  the  lights 

ingtons  in  Suakin,  but,  owing  to  the  neglect  or  giving  body,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  stan^ 
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nperatures  safely.    These  lamps  are 
ttinaallj  improved  Id  this  direction, 

of  to-day  beiag  very  macb  better 
9  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 
w  lamps  of  this  kind  have  recently  at- 
>nsiderable  attention,  though  they  do 
r  to  possess  any  advantage  over  pre- 
s.  In  one  of  these  the  light-giving 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  tube,  and  in 
it  consists  of  a  platinum  wire  with  a 
ating.  The  former  of  these  is  the  in- 
'  Mr.  Alexander  Bernstein,  of  Boston, 
atter  of  Signor  Crato,  of  Turin.  In 
iring  his  tubular  carbons  Mr.  Bern- 
irst  carbonized  straws,  and  later  de- 
arbon  from  a  carbonaceous  gas  or 
»n  a  metal  mandrel,  which  latter  was 
dissolved  out  by  acids.  This  method 
'ever,  abandoned,  and  the  carbons 
f  wrapping  paper  about  a  rod,  the 
layers  of  paper  being  made  to  adhere 

paste.  These  paper  tubes  were  then 
i,  in  the  ordinary  way.  Owing  to  the 
nkage  undergone  by  them  in  process 
ization,  the  paper  was  finally  replaced 
ly-woven  textile  fabric  of  cotton  or 
i  inventor  has  been  able  to  produce 
in  the  form  of  a  bow,  so  that  in  ex- 
earance  his  lamp  does  not  differ  ma- 
>ni  those  now  in  use.  These  carbons 
o  be  highly  elastic,  so  much  so  that 
e  bent  nearly  straight,  and  will  spring 
leir  normal  shape.  The  lamp  differs, 
om  present  lamps  in  being  of  quite 
.ance,  which  will  prohibit  its  use  in 
isive  multiple-aro  system  of  distri- 
rhe  inventor,  however,  contemplates 
em  in  series  as  is  done  with  arc-lamps. 
»Dt  Exhibition  of  Electricity,  at  Vi- 
imber  of  these  lamps  were  shown  of 
0  candle-power.  The  appearance  of 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
ment  of  the  Cruto  lamp  is  made  by 
>latinam  wire  to  incandescence  in  a 
oas  atmosphere,  the  carbon  being  de- 
>on  the  wire  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
>on  filaments  in  the  ^^  treatment "  to 
ese  are  subjected  by  some  of  their 
[>  render  them  homogeneous.  An- 
mdescent  lamp  of  a  decidedly  novel 

has  been  patented  in  England  by 
ouUon,  Probert,  and  So  ward,  though 
t  appear  to  have  been  publicly  shown 
on  as  yet.  Instead  of  first  making 
mt  and  then  mounting  it  upon  lead- 
and  sealing  them  into  a  glass  globe, 
3  in  all  other  lamps,  these  inventors 
are  their  filament  by  means  of  the 
ifter  they  have  sealed  the  leading- 
place  in  the  globe.  To  this  end  they 
)  two  platinum  wires  in  a  glass  en- 
be  inner  ends  of  these  being  the  dis- 
irt  of  the  intended  length  of  the  fila- 
i  carbonaceous  gas  is  then  introduced 
Kiobe,  and  a  carbon  bridge  built  across 
)  wire  to  the  other  by  passing  electric 


sparks  between  the  platinum  electrodes.  The 
inventors  state  that  they  are  able  by  this  means 
to  produce  a  carbon  filament  of  great  purity, 
and  one  which,  being  formed  nnder  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  current,  is  not  disintegrated  by  the 


Fig.  1. 

prolonged  action  of  the  current  upon  it.  The 
apparent  objection  to  forming  a  filamentary 
conductor  in  this  way  is  the  diflSculty  of  ob- 
taining a  filament  of  uniform  section,  which  is 
essential  to  permanence,  as  otherwise  there  will 
be  spots  throughout  the  conductor  at  greater 
temperature  than  the  remaining  portions,  and 
the  filament  will  tend  to  give  way  at  these 
points  of  greater  strain. 

In  dynamo-machines,  though  new  varieties 
continue  to  be  brought  out,  there  is  but  little 
of  importance  to  chronicle.  An  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  dynamos  for  incandes- 
cent lighting  has,  however,  beenpatented  dur- 
ing the  year  by  Mr.  Edward  Weston,  which 
deserves  notice  here.  As  is  well  known,  in- 
candescent lamps  are  arranged  in  what  is 
termed  multiple  arc — that  is,  one  terminal 
of  the  lamp  is  connected  to  the  outgoing  and 
the  other  to  the  return  conductor.  Each 
lamp,  therefore,  takes  its  own  supply  of  cur- 
rent independently  of  all  the  rest.  In  order, 
however,  that  the  proper  amount  of  current 
should  pass  throngii  each  lamp,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  current  should  remain 
constant,  however  the  amount  of  the  current 
varies  as  lamps  are  turned  off  and  on — ^that  is, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  termi- 
nals of  the  machine  must  be  unvarying.  Mr. 
Weston  succeeds  in  fulfilling  this  condition  by 
establishing  a  certain  relation  between  the  ar- 
mature and  the  field. 

As  is  well  known,  the  brushes  of  a  dynamo, 
instead  of  resting  upon   the  commutator  at 
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the  theoretical  maxhnnm  points — the  points 
joined  hj  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  field-mag- 
net poles — are  in  practice  given  a  lead,  or 
displaced  in  the  direction  of  rotation.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Weston,  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  field-magnets  tend  to  induce  magnetic 
poles  in  the  iron  core  of  the  armature  in  the 
line  joining  their  poles,  while  the  rotating  coil 
of  wire  wound  on  the  core  tends  to  induce 
poles  in  this  core  at  points  at  right  angles  to 
this.  The  real  maximum  points  are,  therefore, 
on  a  line  between  the  theoretical  ones  and 
that  joining  the  field-magnet  poles.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  points  changes  with  everj  varia- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  field-magnets  due  to 
variations  in  the  current  flowing  in  the  field- 
coils,  while  the  position  of  the  brushes  remains 
unchanged.  That  the  difiference  of  potential 
between  these  should  remain  constant,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  position  of  the  maximum 
points  should  not  change,  and  this  will  be  the 
case  when  the  actual  and  theoretical  positions 
coincide. 

To  realize  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
the  magnetic  effect  of  the  field  upon  the  arma- 
ture-core so  greatly  preponderate  over  that  of 
the  wire  upon  it  that  the  effect  of  this  latter 
is  inappreciable.  This  he  accomplishes  by  mak- 
ing his  field-magnets  of  great  strength,  wind- 
ing but  a  single  layer  of  wire  upon  the  arma- 
ture-core, and  making  this  core,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  sheet-iron  disks,  with  pro- 
jections which  come  close  to  the  face  of  the 
magnet  -  poles.  With  this  construction  Mr. 
Weston  states  that  the  theoretical  and  actual 
maximum  points  so  completely  coincide  that 
the  machine  can  be  run  in  either  direction 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  brushes. 
The  dynamo  is  shunt-wound — ^that  is,  the  field- 
magnets  are  placed  in  a  shunt  to  the  main  cir- 
cuit. 

Mr.  Edison  has  continued  to  improve  the  de- 
tails of  his  system,  his  latest  improvement  be- 
ing an  important  modification  of  his  system  of 
distribution  by  means  of  which  the  cost  of  the 
conductors  is  materially  reduced.  Heretofore 
he  has  used  the  simple  multiple-arc  system. 
In  this  system  each  lamp  requires  its  own  sup- 
ply of  current,  so  that,  to  maintain  a  hundred 
lamps,  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent must  be  transmitted  as  to  maintain  one. 
If,  however,  the  lamps  be  arranged  on  a  mul- 
tiple-series system — that  is,  a  system  in  which 
each  cross-circuit  contains  two  or  more  lamps 
arranged  in  series — the  supply  of  current  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  series  circuits  and 
not  upon  the  individual  lamps.  Thus,  if  two 
lamps  be  placed  in  series,  only  one  half  the 
current  will  need  to  be  transmitted  which 
would  be  required  in  the  simple  series.  If 
three  lamps  are  placed  in  series,  only  one 
third  the  current  will  be  required,  and  so  on. 
The  electro-motive  force  of  the  current  must, 
however,  be  proportionately  increased.  The 
defect  oif  this  arrangement  is  that  the  lamps 


are  no  longer  independent  of  each  < 
whenever  one  &l  a  series  is  turned  out, 
that  series  must  be.  If  they  were  not 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  increased  c 
which  would  flow  through  them  on  acco 
the  diminished  resistance  of  the  cross^ 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Mr.  Edison  has,  however,  succeeded 
vising  a  way  of  rendering  the  lamps  in  i 
tiple-series  circuit  independent  of  each 
and  thus  rendering  it  as  practicable  for 
eral  distribution  as  the  simple  series,    fi 
accomplishes  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
represents  three  lamps  arranged  in  ser 


Fio.2. 

each  cross-circuit.  The  dynamos  A, 
are  connected  together  in  series,  that  : 
after  another.  The  two  main  conduct 
and  N,  are  connected,  the  one  to  the  p< 
pole  of  the  first  machine  and  the  other 
negative  pole  of  the  last.  Between  ea< 
of  lamps  compensating  conductors,  as  M 
son  terms  them,  are  run  to  the  generato 
connected  with  the  conductor  joining  th 
shown.  With  this  condition  of  things, 
the  same  number  of  lamps  are  in  each  c 
no  current  will  flow  through  the  comp 
ing  conductors,  but  will  pass  from  the 
positive  conductor  through  each  cross-c 
When,  however,  the  number  of  lamps 
equal  in  two  adjacent  circuits,  the  exc 
current  above  that  necessary  for  the  e 
number  of  lamps  will  flow  through  the 
pensating  conductor  between  them.  In 
tice,  the  circuits  would  be  so  arrange 
the  number  of  lamps  in  adjacent  ones 
be  nearly  the  same  all  the  time.    The  cc 
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ig  condactora  may  ttierefore  be  <faite  small 

■ '■ —     '^'ifl meUiod  of  dirtribution 

in  which  bat  ooa  gener- 
sating  aoDdnotor  then 


'plicabk  t 


g  mnoected  to  an  extra  bmsh  on  the  ma- 
e  placed  between  the  two  other  braebes, 
wwn  io  £5g.  8.    This  method  of  diatribu- 


TU.S. 
1  hts  not  u  r«t  been  ^nt  into  nse,  but  Hr. 
iWD  deogns  to  employ  it  in  the  next  electric- 
it  diatriot  which  ia  soon  to  be  established  in 
w  Tork.  The  great  importance  of  this  h;b- 
1  of  distribntion  will  be  appreciated  when 
I  remembered  that  even  with  the  high-re- 
uoe  lamps  nsed  by  Hr.  Edison  the  cost  of 
■treet  mains  ia  equal  to  the  entire  generat- 
pUot,  and  that  the  great  outlay  DeceBsary 
plant  ia  to-day  the  chief  obstacle  to  fur- 
ung  the  electric  light  cheaply. 
Ik  system  of  distribatioD,  which  consists 
placing  the  lamps  or  other  apparatus  to  be 
a  in  the  secondary  oircnit  of  an  indaction- 
I,  the  primary  coil  of  which  is  in  the  main 
Mit,  has  [>een  proposed  by  varions  inventors 
tbe  paat  few  years.  Mr.  Edison  himself 
kont  some  patents  on  this  method  of  dis- 
ntion,  thoogh  he  has  never  pat  it  into 
etical  use.  M.  JabloohkofT,  in  I87T,  used 
I  system  with  bis  candles,  employing  for 
I  pnrpoae  an  altemating-cmrrent  generator. 
TOL.  zziu.— 20    A 


The  late  J.  B.  Fnller  also  proposed  to  ase  the 
system  in  18T9.  His  indnction- coils  were  made 
by  winding  over  an  iron  core  ooils  of  coarse 
wire  at  each  end  and  a  Une-wire  coil  at  the 
middle,  the  former  being  included  in  the  main 
ciroait,  and  the  latter  forming  the  local  circnit 
in  wbioh  the  lamps  were  placed.  Any  number 
of  such  induction  apparatus  or  gronps  of  them 
may  be  placed  on  a  circuit  in  seriee  which  the 
tetiMon  of  the  current  will  permit,  and  by  con- 
necting the  fine- wire  eoils  in  series  or  in  mnlti- 
pie  the  intensity  or  the  tension  of  the  lamp-cor- 
rent  may  be  varied  within  wide  limits.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Faller  cot  short  bis  experiments 
in  this  direction,  so  that  his  apparatae  was 
never  made  practical  nse  of.  Toe  secondary 
current  was  also  employed  by  Professors 
Thomson  and  Honston  for  operating  their  vi- 
bratory aro-lamp.  For  this  parpoee  each  lamp 
was  placed  in  a  separate  secondary  circuit,  and 
by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  one  of  the  car- 
bon electrodes,  nsnaliy  the  negative,  was  given 
a  rapid  vibratory  motion  to  and  from  the  npper 
positive  carbon.  This  form  of  lamp  was,  bow- 
ever,  abandoned  by  them,  and  they  sobse- 
aaently  resorted  to  an  arc-lamp  operated  in 
)e  ordinary  manner  by  a  continuous  current. 
Varioos  other  inventors  have  patented  differ- 
ent forms  of  indnction  apparatus,  bnt  none  of 
them  have  passed  into  aotaal  use.  Qnite  re- 
cently, however,  this  method  has  been  revived 
in  England  by  Messrs.  Goulard  and  Gibbs,  who 
have  put  the  system  into  operation  along  tbe 
line  of  tbe  London  Metropolitan  railway  (an- 
denronnd). 

Tbej  construct  their  induction  ■  ooils  by 
forming  each  circuit — primary  and  secondary 
— of  cables  oontaining  a  number  of  wires,  and 
then  winding  these  cables  as  the  wire  is 
ordinarily  wound  on  such  apparatoe — that  is, 
the  coarse  wire  on  a  central  paper  or  other 
insnlating  tube,  and  the  seconaary  over  this. 
The  iroD  core  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of 
wires,  and  is  contained  within  a  brass  cylinder, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  which  tbe  strength  of 
the  secondary  oarrent  can  he  regulated,  and 
consequently  that  of  the  lights.  The  primary 
coil  is  in  the  main  circuit^  through  which  is 
sent  an  alternating  current  from  an  alternat- 
ing-corrent  dynamo.  This  current  is  of  high 
tension,  bnt,  as  this  circuit  is  a  permanenUy 
closed  metallic  one,  there  is  no  danger  from 
the  system  on  tbe  score  of  the  tension  of  the 
main  ciroait  current. 

Messrs.  Goulard  and  Gibha  combine  a  num- 
ber of  their  induction-coils  into  one  apparatus 
of  sofBcient  capacity  to  do  the  iightmg  re- 
quired— say,  that  of  a  private  honse — and  con- 
nect the  ooils  so  that  any  desired  combination 
of  them,  in  series  or  maltiple,  may  be  made. 
The  secondary  cnrrents  can  therefore  be  made 
to  give  onrreuta  of  high  tension  saitable  for 
a  number  of  arc-lamps  in  series,  or  low  tension 
such  as  are  required  for  incandescent  lamps  in 
maltiple.  In  the  installation  on  tbe  Metro- 
politan railway  five  stationa  are  lighted,  each 
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one  being  provided  with  an  indaction  appa-  a  canal  with  locks,  which  would  acoommodat 

ratos,  or  **  secondary  generator,"  as  the  in-  bargea  and  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  trtiu 

yen  tors  term  it.    The  main  line  consists  of  a  atlantio  steamers.      The  obstruction  of  th 

copper  wire  but  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diame-  promising  scheme  illustrates  the  difficoltj  < 

ter,  and  is  of  a  total  length,  out  and  back,  of  carrying  out  great  public   improvements  i 

fifteen  miles.    At  each  station  a  portion  of  the  Great  Britain,  where   monopolies  not  on 

coils  are  grouped  in  multiple  arc  for  the  sup-  wield  political  power  but  possess,  as  **  veeti 

ply  of  Swan  incandescent  lamps,  and  others  for  interests,''  a  legal  status,  which  is  not  aocor 

both  regulator  arc-lamps  and  JablochkoflT  can-  ed  to  an  equal  extent  in  any  other  state.     Tl 

dies.    As  each  different  class  of  lamps  has  its  **  plateway  "  between  Liverpool  and  Mancbc 

own  circuit  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  all  ter  has  been  given  up.   The  third  great  Alpii 

sorts  of  electrical  apparatus  can  be  readily  tunnel  has  been  bor^  by  the  Austrian  Gover 

used  without  difficulty.    This  constitutes  an  ment.    The  works  on  the  isthmus  of  Corin 

important  advantage  over  the  system  of  direct  and  Panama  canals  are  progressing,  and  und 

supply,  as  arc  and  incandescent  lamps  can  not  the  same  auspices  the  project  of  inundati] 

be  successfully  worked  in  the  same  circuit.  The  the  Algerian  ehotts  is  assuming  definite  sha; 

only  way  in  which  the  two  can  be  supplied  by  The  Suez- canal  controversy  has  given  rise 

the  same  street  conductors  is  by  the  use  of  the  several  projects,  ttke  most  probable  and  prac 

secondary  battery.    No  tests  of  the  loss  due  to  cable  of  which  is  that  of  enlarging  the  pr^e 

the  secondary  ^^erator  system  have  yet  been  canal  and  building  a  second  one  of  equal  si 

published,  and  we  can  not  therefore  estimate  to  accommodate  the  return  traffic.    In  On 

its  economic  value.    The  extreme  flexibility  of  many  a  canal  is  proposed  from  Strasburg 

the  system,  however,  will  give  it  a  prominent  the  Rhine,  whicn,  by  connecting  with  t 

place  in  the  distribution  of  electricity,  if  this  French  system  of  canals,  would  establish  w 

loss  be  not  too  great.  ter- communication  between  the  North  sea  ai 

The  storage-battery  system  of  distribution  the  Mediterranean, 
for  incandescent  lamps  has  made  hot  little       The  old  project  of  a  Euphrates  valley  ra 

headway  during  the  year.  Despite  the  flourish  road  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Sultan,  wJ 

with  which  successive  improvements  in  second-  believes  that  such  a  railroad  would  in  At 

ary  batteries  have  been  announced,  this  appa-  have  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in  the  U 

ratus  is  still  in  an  experimental  ^ape.    Ex-  Russian  war.    The  latest  plan  is  that  of  Lerl 

perience  has  shown  that  the  battery  deterio-  Bey  Ballian,  who  proposes  to  carry  the  lii 

rates  rapidly  in  use,  its  first  cost  is  high,  and  from  Saladieh  (Seleucia),  at  the  mouth  of  tl 

its  return  is  too  low  to  make  its  use  as  an  Orontes,  to  Bagdad,  690  miles.    Another,  tl 

element  in  a  distributive  system  economical.  Garalet  project,  would  make  the  western  te 

Whether  it  can  be  converted  into  a  practical  minus  at  Alexandrette,  opposite  Cyprus.  The 

commercial  apparatus  remains  to  be  seen,  but  are  several  others,  new  and  old.    The  promc 

the  present  opinion  in  the  electrical  world  is  ers  must  be  satisfied  in  their  demands  on  tl 

not  hopeful  of  its  future.  Porte  with  extensive  land-grants  hke  tbo 

EN6INEEKUI&    The  year  1883  saw  the  com-  given  to  railroads  by  the  United  States  Go 

pletion  in  the  United  States  of  two  of  the  most  ernment.    The  improvements  of  the  Danal 

remarkable  high-level  bridges  in  the  world,  are  to  be  extended  as  far  as  practicable  up 

one  of  the  wire-suspension   type,  identified  the  Iron  Gate,  and  the  dangerous  reefs  in  tb 

with  American  engineering,  the  other  on  the  remarkable  chasm,  which  necessitate  the  n 

cantilever  principle,  a  new  and  important  de-  loading   and  reloading  of   steamers  pasdi 

velopment,  the  merit  of  which  may  be  ascribed  through,  are  soon  to  be  cleared  away, 
more  particularly  to  the  English  school  of  en-       The  harbor-works  at  Trieste,  which  ha 

gineers.    Two  more  of  the  great  transconti-  taken  fifteen  years  of  labor  and  an  expendita 

nental  railroads  were  completed  within  the  of  $7,800,000,  were  completed  in  1883.    I 

year,  and  American  enterprise  is  pushing  the  running  out  three  piers,  700  feet  long  and  fro 

reticulations  of  the  American  railroad  system  250  to  275  feet  broad,  the  old  roadstead,  whii 

into  Mexico.    A  great  ship-canal  is  projected  was  exposed  and  insecure,  was  converted  in 

across  the  isthmus  of  Florida.    The  Congress  three  basins,  85  acres  in  extent  each,  with  fro 

of  Nicaragua  in  October,  1883,  authorized  the  26  to  43  feet  depth  of  water.    A  mole  Zfi 

Government  to  guarantee,  in  association  with  feet  long,  running  parallel  with  the  shore 

the  other  governments  of  Central  America,  8  the  distance  of  1,000  feet,  protects  the  barb 

per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  project-  from  the  northeast,  southeast,  and  southwi 

ed  Nicaraguan  canal  for  twenty  years  after  the  winds.    A  pier  250  feet  long,  projecting  in  tl 

completion  of  the  canal,  which  capital  shall  direction  of  the  northeast  end  of  the  brea 

not  exceed  $75,000,000.  water,  at  right  angles  to  it,  gives  a  protect 

In  Europe  the  Channel  tunnel  project  was  entrance  to  the  haven  315  feet  in  width.    T 

condemned  on  strategic  grounds  by  a  Parlia-  length  of  quays  in  the  basins  is  about  t^ 

mentary  Commission.    The  Manchester  ship-  miles.    The  soil  is  so  unstable  that  the  qu 

canal  met  with  political  opposition,  and  the  walls  had  to  be  reconstructed  about  a  y< 

project  has  been  altered  from  that  of  a  tidal  after  they  were  built.    The  Italian  Grov& 

water-way  for  ocean-steamships  to  a  plan  for  ment  is  engaged  in  naval  harbor  works  on 
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F6  scale.  In  Belgium  and  other  coan-  Haifa,  the  golf  of  Acre,  to  Zenn,  25  miles,  and 
arbor  improvements  are  in  progress,  another  from  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Akabah 
>po9ed  tunnel  natter  the  strait  of  Mes-  to  Ain  Gernndel,  40  miles,  the  intermediate 
U  have  a  total  length  of  13,546  metres,  depression,  825  cubic  miles  in  extent,  will  be 
h  4,588  metres  lie  under  the  strait.  The  flooded  in  nine  months'  time.  The  inland  sea, 
dd  cost  is  $14,200,000.  A  bold  scheme  thus  created,  filling  the  Jordan  bottom  and 
>ridge  across  the  strait,  with  spans  of  Dead  sea  basin  from  Lake  Huleh  to  Ain  Ge- 
KK)  jards,  also  finds  advocates.  rundel,  with  the  two  short  cuttings,  which 
;hmiI  •f  the  Smi  Ciaal* — The  question  could  be  dug  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,000.  inolud- 
tning  or  duplicating  the  Suez  canal  to  ing  port  works  at  Herifa.  would  furnish  a  nav- 
kodate  the  traffic  which  has  outgrown  igable  water-way  througn  which  vessels  could 
icitj,  is  still  in  the  phase  of  political  steam  at  full  speed  in  a  minimum  depth  of  40 
ersj,  and  in  its  politico-commercial  as-  feet  of  water.  It  would  be  scarcely  wider 
treated  in  the  article  on  the  Suez  than  the  Dead  sea,  and  would  submerse  only 
The  opposition  which  seeks  to  nul-  a  small  portion  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Jor- 
francbises  and  abrogate  the  concessions  dan  valley,  and  none  of  the  important  sites  of 
)uez  Canal  Company,  on  such  fallacious  religious  interest.  Many  other  advantages,  com- 
I  as  that  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  mercial,  political,  and  sanitary,  are  adduced  by 
mal  meant  ^^  one "  canal,  or  that,  it  the  advocates  of  this  scheme, 
ompantes  were  debarred,  the  Egyptian  The  alternative  scheme,  of  a  second  canal 
ment  could  make  a  new  canal,  on  the  constructed  across  the  isthmus  with  English 
y  plea  that  Said  Pasha  had  no  sover-  capital,  to  compete  with  the  Lesseps  canal, 
fat  to  grant  privileges  over  an  interna-  would  have  serious  financial  and  technical 
tiighway,  or  the  simple  argument  of  problems  to  solve,  after  overriding  the  legal 
Inds  ita  animtu  in  the  desire  of  British  difficulty  and  braving  the  danger  of  a  rupture 
ners  to  compel  the  company  to  reduce  with  the  French  Government.  Shut  out  from 
I  of  toll  allowed  in  the  concessions,  just  the  Great  and  Little  Bitter  lakes  and  Lake 
he  early  period  of  its  operation  they  Timsah,  a  canal  of  sufficient  section  to  suit  the 
ed  the  directors  of  the  canal  to  adopt  present  requirements  of  navigation  would  re- 
»rsom  system,  which  deducts  the  space  quire  three  times  as  much  excavation  as  the 
1  by  engines,  fuel,  etc.,  in  rating  the  Suez  canal  did,  and  without  the  forced  labor 
r  of  vess^  instead  of  levying  ten  francs  which  M.  de  Lesseps  had  at  his  command. 
m  the  real  capacity  of  a  ship.  M.  de  The  Suez  Company  would  be  unwilling  to  con- 
was  less  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  an  vey  the  plant  and  supplies  to  the  diflferent 
ive  canal,  from  the  fact  that  his  canal  points  along  the  line.  There  would  also  be 
B  the  TTuiiweg  of  the  isthmus.  two  new  entrance-ports  to  create  at  an  enor- 
le  different  schemes  to  take  the  im-  mouscost. 

ent  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Suez  Canal  As  relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  Suez 

ly  that  were  proposed,  those  which  canal,  the  practical  problem  in  engineering  re- 

acoount  of  the  rights  of  the  company  solved  itself  into  the  Question  whether  it  would 

Atnrally  of  a  bold  and  visionary  charao-  be  better  to  enlarge  tne  present  canal  or  exoa- 

\ie  project  of  a  fresh- water  cuial  from  vate  a  new  one  by  the  side  of  it.    The  second 

Iria  to  Suez  by  way  of  Cairo  was  rec-  proposal  had  the  recommendation  of  greatly 

led  on  the  ground  of  its  combining  oiminishing  the  risk  of  a  total  stoppage  of  the 

>n  with  navigation.    It  was  formerly  route,  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  stopping 

ined  by  the  Khedive  Ismail.    But,  aside  at  sidings  to  allow  other  vessels  to  pass,  and 

s  oust,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  also  the  danger  of  collision  between  vessels  go- 

the  great  and  increasing  commerce  of  ing  in  opposite  directions ;  on  the  other  hand, 

iz  route  to  the  delays  and  accidents  of  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  more  labor 

canal,  whose  navigability  depends  on  and  outlay,  and  of  increasing  the  working  ex- 

rkings  of  a  system  of  locks.    A  stiU  penses  for  supervision  and  administration,  and 

Iventurous  scheme  is  that  proposed  by  for  repairs. 

>rdoD,  to  create  a  new  passage  from  the  The  Works  Committee  of  the  Suez  Canal 

Tanean  to  the  Red  sea  by  flooding  the  Company,  in  January,  1888,  adopted  the  fol- 

ed  valley  of  the  Jordan.    This  scheme  lowing  programme  of  improvements   which 

oached  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  ob-  were  expected  to  double  the  present  capacity  of 

to  not  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  the  canal : 

le  stand-point  of  engineering  science.  ,,   ^.^    ^.       ^  ^^         ^  -^    t.    ^  .^      x.       ,    * 

fcions  were  made  to  show  that  it  would  ^.  Bectafloation  of  the  west  bank  of  the  channel  of 

MVU9  Tf  ^*w  tuauv  w  o»»v     «  -v   "  ^**  ^  j^Q  outer  port  of  Port  Said ;  formation  of  a  new  basin 

full  century  for  a  str^m  90  feet  broad  ^^  ^Q^t  Said :  widening  of  the  canal  m  the  passage 

feet  deep  to  fill  the  depression,  owmg  of  the  small  Bitter  lakes ;  widening  of  the  canal  be- 

sxtraor^nary  evaporation  and  absorp-  tween  Suez  and  Kilomdtre  152  ;  doubling  of  the  Is- 

that  region.    Gen.  Gordon,  after  study-  ^^  ''^^o^y  f^^'^T^'Kol  ^^^?  station,  and 

. ZX ^^us^.o  r.fi  ♦vT^  T^.wi«»  «.«!  of  the  station  at  Kilometre  188 ;  rectification  of  the 

natural  conditions  of  the  Jordan  val-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Timsah  station ;  also  of  the  southern 

le  to  the  conclusion  that  by  cutting  a  curve  of  the  small  lakes;  also  of  the  northern  curve 

0  yards  wide  and  8  yards  deep  from  of  £1  Qulsr;  also  of  the  curve  of  Toussoum;  widen- 
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ing  of  the  canal  off  Port  Tewflk;  deepening  of  the  would  render  fertile  a  broad  belt  of  deflert-Un< 

basin  of  Port  Tewflk ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  t^  the  north,  constituting  the  whole  interior  o 

°^^-^^'^  Algeria  and  Tnnia,  whfere  there  are  numeitM] 

They  at  the  same  time  suggested  the  advisa-  fresh- water  wells,  and  where  nothing  bat  rai 

bility  of  catting  a  second  canal  parallel  to  the  is  wanted  to  make  the  soil  exceedingly  pn 

first,  in  anticipation  of  a  still  greater  traffic,  doctive.    The  catting  would  be  through  saoi 

This  scheme  was  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  except  in  some  places  where  a  calcareoos  roc 

between  M.  deLesseps  and  the  British  Govern-  is  met  with ;  which,  however,  is  hardly  moi 

ment.     The  section  of  the  Suez  canal  is  too  than  sufficient  to  furnish  materials  for  breal 

small  for  vessels  of  such  dimensions  as  are  now  waters,  piers,  and  buildings.    The  total  cost 

built  for  the  Indian  and  Australian  trade,  irre-  estimated  by  M.   de  Lessens  at  150,<K)0,0( 

spective  of  the  question  of  overcrowding  and  francs,  and  the  time  to  complete  it  five  yeara 
blockades.  The  passage  is  too  narrow  and  shal-        Puuum  CanaL — The  works  on  the  Panan 

low  to  allow  them  to  steer  properly,  particu-  canal  are  progressing,  though,  from  the  in 

larly  at  such  a  slow  speed  as  five  ^ots  an  bility  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  raise  a  new  loan 

hour,  the  maximum  in  the  present  canal.    It  the  spring,  it  is  evident  that  the  feasibility 

was  on  this  account  that  the  English  ship-own-  carrying  out  some  important  features  of  t! 

era,  in  their  conferences  with  M.  de  Lesseps  original  plan  is  doubted.    The  reports  of  t 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  urged  the  neces-  director-general,  M.  Dingier,  on  the  exca'v 

sity  of   enlarging  the  section  of  the  present  tions  are  encoura^ng.    The  quantity  of  ear 

canal  as  more  pressing  than  that  of  separate  to  be  removed  is  placed  at  100,000,000  cul 

channels  for  vessels  going  in  opposite  direc-  metres,  instead  of  80,000,000  as  previously  es 

tions.    He  promised  to  meet  their  views  and  mated ;  but  the  absence  of  the  expected  ro 

have  the  plans  for  the  improvements  drawn  up  excavation,  and  the  looseness  of  the  soil,  i 

on  the  basis  of  an  enlargement  of  the  present  duce  the  estimated  cost  from  10  francs  a  met 

canal,  which  will  take  precedence,  and  a  corre-  to  about  one  third  of  that  rate.    Mach  of  t 

spondingly  larger  sectional  area  in  the  pro-  excavation  is  done  by  negro  laborers,  who  wo 

jected  parallel  passage.  more  cheaply  than  the  machines  which  wc 

Isttiniu  of  Cortaitli  (SaaL — The  Isthmus  of  Cbr-  brought  for  the  purpose.    M.  de  Lesseps  es 

inth  canal,  which  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  mates  the  total  cost  at  600,000,000  francs,  n 

1882,  and  is  expected  to  take  four  years,  pro-  including  the  reserve  fund  of  100, 000,000  frai 

oeeds  with  greater  rapidity  since  the  intro-  for  unforeseen  expenses.    He  asserts  positive 

ductlon,  in  the  autunm  of  1883,  of  gigantic  that  the  canal  will  be  completed  within  t 

steam-excavators  constructed  in  France.    The  five  years  originally  calculated,  which  end 

length  of  the  canal  is  0,842  metres.    Its  depth  1888. 

and  width  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Suez        The  proposed  high  dam  in  the  valley  of  t 

canal.    It  will   save  ships  from  the  Adriatic  Chagres  is  one  of  the  most  dubious  features 

trading  with  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Danube,  or  the  canal  plans.    The  reservoir  at  high  wal 

the  Black  sea,  as  much  as  185  marine  miles,  is  to  cover  an  area  of  6,760  acres,  and  oonti 

and  those  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlan-  1,000,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water.    The  i 

tic  about  half  that  distance.    At  present  5,800  rectory  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  building  t 

large  steamers  and  800  war-vessels,  besides  a  canal  without  locks,  and  determined  to  ma 

large  number  of  sailing-cr^^t,  sail  around  Cape  a  lateral  canal  and  three  locks  at  Panama. 
Matapan  every  year,  enough  to  furnish  the        The  total  length  of  the  canal  from  the  I 

canal,  to  begin  with,  a  traffic  of  nearly  6,000,000  lantic  to  the  islands  of  Naos  and  Flamen< 

tons.    The  site  of  the  new  town  of  Istnmia,  at  where  it  joins  the  Pacific,  is  74  kilometres, 

the  ^gean  outlet  of  the  canal,  is  exceedingly  is  divided  into  12  sections,  the  most  importc 

healthful.    There  was  no  mortality  among  the  of  which  are  Colon,  Gorgona,  Obispo,  Empei 

workmen  from  climatic  causes  during  the  first  dor,  Culebra,  and  Paraiso.    On  all  the  sectic 

year's  operations.  80  steam-excavators,  40  locomotives,  and  6 

Sahara  Smu — M.  de  Lesseps,  after  a  personal  tip-wagons  were  at  work  in  the  autumn.    T 

examuiation  of  the  route  of  the  canal  with  force  of  laborers  was  then  10,000  men,  whi 

which  Commandant  Roudaire  proposes  to  in-  number  was  expected  to  be  augmented  at  t 

undatetheeAoftoof  Tunis  and  Algeria,  declared  beginning  of  the  fine  season  in  December 

his  adhesion  to  the  project,  which  be  has  fa-  15,000.    About  two  thirds  of  the  grand  cutti 

vored  from  its  inception,  and  aided  in  its  pre-  between  Obispo  and  Paraiso  was  excavated 

liminary  sta^i^es.    Toe  c?tott&,  or  alkaline  basins,  Oct.  16th.    It  is  expected  that  in  1884,  wh 

depressed  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra-  all  the  machinery  will  be  on  the  ground,  1 

nean,  extend  in  an  irregular  chain  from  Gabes  excavations  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  4,00 

to  the  town  of  Biskra  in  the  desert,  800  miles  000  cubic  metres  a  month.     On  Oct  15th  1 

inland.   The  large  lake  which  would  be  formed  harbor-works  at  Colon  were  nearly  complet 

by  flooding  the  depressed  area  would  be  not  An  entire  town  had  sprung  up  there,  w 

Jess  than  2,000  or  8,000  square  miles  in  extent,  numerous  workshops  and  warehouses,  and  c< 

and  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  necting  railroads  for  the  distribution  of  ma 

which  could  enter  easily  by  the  nearly  straight  rial.    The  terre  plein  and  breakwater  w< 

canal.    The  creation  of  such  a  landlocked  sea  finished.    A  cutting  was  opened  at  the  s] 
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tfonkey  Hill,  with  the  object  of  filling  was  tamed  into  its  former  coarse  by  means  of 
lagoons  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  a  dam  constructed  in  1887  or  1888,  bj  order 
tn  order  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi-  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  to  prevent  the  Russians 
The  120  horse-power  dredgers  remove,  from  using  it  as  an  avenue  of  approach  to  his 
them,  6,000  cubic  metres  of  earth  a  capital.  In  1858  the  Russians  broke  the  dam 
rhe  machines  of  the  Franco- American  and  allowed  the  waters  to  fiow  into  the  dry 
^  Company,  which  were  built  in  Lock-  bed  of  the  Jany  Darya,  but  finding  that  the 
.  T.,  excavate  2,000  metres.  This  com-  Syr  Darya  was  rendered  too  shallow  for  steam- 
is  contracted  to  dig  the  Pacific  opening  boat  communication,  they  restored  the  work, 
ie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Paraiso  In  1888  a  channel  was  reopened,  and  the 
the  term  of  two  years.  water  soon  penetrated  as  far  as  Irkibai. 
Ift  SU^-CauL — A  project  for  a  tide- water  Whether  the  main  volume  of  the  river  can 
icross  the  upper  part  of  the  Florida  be  diverted  into  the  new  course,  and  whether 
ila  has  been  taken  up  by  a  company  it  can  be  made  to  flow  into  the  Amou  or  the 
for  the  purpose.  The  commercial  Sea  of  Aral,  is  still  doubtful.  The  work  al- 
)ts  of  this  canal  are  more  encouraging  ready  accomplished  will  restore  fertility  to  a 
oae  of  the  again  intermitted  Gape  Cod  large  portion  of  the  Kizil  Kum  desert,  and  im- 
,  for  the  800  miles  of  navigation  which  prove  the  military  and  caravan  -communica- 
save  were  described  by  Commodore  tions  with  Khiva  and  the  Amou  Darya  station, 
as  being  as  dangerous  as  any  in  the  Dnliage  of  Lake  OkedMbee. — The  reclamation 
The  annual  losses  from  wrecks  on  the  of  swamp  -  lands  on  an  enormous  scale  has 
n  coast  of  Florida  are  computed  to  been  undertaken  in  Florida  by  an  association 
•  to  $5,000,000.  A  saving  of  1  per  cent,  of  American  and  English  capitalists.  The 
ranee  is  therefore  counted  on.  The  Florida  Land  Improvement  Company,  organ- 
roe  which  goes  through  Florida  Pass  ized  by  Hamilton  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
y  is  said  to  be  three  times  as  great  addition  to  4,000,000  acres  of  State  lands  which 
traffic  of  the  Suez  canaL  The  route  were  obtained  by  purchase,  selected,  and  in 
1  is  from  a  point  on  the  Suwanee  river,  great  part  resold,  one  half  being  taken  by  an 
int  above  Jacksonville  on  the  St.  John's  English  syndicate  and  several  hundred  thousand 
a  distance  of  somewhat  over  60  miles,  acres  of  the  remainder  by  other  purchasers, 
imated  cost  is  $20,000,000.  received  authorization  to  drain  the  Okechobee 
riB  Gile. — The  removal  of  the  obstrnc-  district,  covering  11,000,000  acres,  on  terms 
I  the  cataracts  and  narrows  of  the  Dan-  giving  the  company  for  its  service  one  half  of 
lied  the  Iron  Gate,  at  the  point  whore  tiie  land  reclaimed.  There  are  some  sections 
Atro-Hnngarian,  Servian,  and  Rouma-  in  the  overflowed  lands,  as  weU  as  in  the  pine- 
»ondaries  meet,  was  attemnted  in  1781,  lands  of  Southern  Florida,  which  are  sup- 
iio  in  1834.  The  scheme  has  been  de-  posed  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
op  to  the  present  in  pursuance  of  the  of  sugar  as  any  soil  in  the  world.  The  cane 
ive  policy  of  the  Austrian  and  Hunga-  can  be  harvested  in  saccharine  maturity,  as 
ovemments,  which  feared  the  compe-  the  region  is  south  of  the  frost -line;  but 
i>f  foreign  manufactures,  and  even  of  whether  it  will  propagate  itself  for  a  suc- 
sn  grain.  In  1888  it  was  again  taken  cession  of  years  by  ratooning,  as  in  Cuba,  is 
L  arrangements  were  made  for  the  final  not  yet  established.  Tliese  lands  are  also 
on  of  this  important  and  difficult  work  suitable  for  jute,  which  is  grown  in  Florida 
neering.  On  June  4tb,  an  accord  was  of  a  superior  staple  and  luster.  The  feasi- 
l  between  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  bility  of  draining  Lake  Okechobee  was  es- 
ies,  in  a  conference  at  Vienna,  by  which  tablished  in  1879,  in  a  survey  ordered  to  be 
igarian  Government  undertook  the  regu-  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  Col.  Meigs, 
»f  the  river.  The  agreement  of  Servia  who  conducted  the  survey,  calculated  the  level 
»amania  was  obtuned.  The  cost  is  to  of  Lake  Hickpochee,  connecting  with  Lake 
nbarsed  by  the  levy  of  tolls  for  the  Okechobee,  to  be  22  feet  above  mean  low 
of  ninety  years.  The  various  estimates  tide.  A  survey  made  in  1881  demonstrated 
from  10,000,000  to  22,000,000  fiorins.  that  the  elevation  of  Lake  Okechobee  above 
eneral  plan  which  was  adopted  was  the  low-water  level  of  the  Atl&ntic  ocean  was 
I  out  by  the  American  engineer  Mac-  25  feet.     When  Lake  Okechobee  overflows 

its  banks  and  backs  the  waters  of  its  numer- 

riM    •f  the  Syr    DArya. — Schemes    for  ous  tributaries,  submerging   the   entire   sur- 

ig  t^e  coarse  of  the  Syr  (Jazartes)  and  rounding  country,  a  portion  of  the  overflow 

the  Amou  (Oxus)  have  been  under  the  finds  its  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  slug- 

$ration  of  the  Russian  Government  for  gish  and  tortuous  channels  through  Coloosa- 

tme.     Both  of  the  principal  rivers  of  hatchie  river  and  other  outlets.    The  company 

tan  have  followed  different  channels  at  began  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  Coloosahatchie 

it  periods.    The  partial  diversion  of  the  in  January,  1882,  and  made  connection  with 

o  the  bed  of  the  Jany  Darya  is  a  work  the  lake  on  Dec.  10.  1882.    A  steady  current 

^eat  difficulty,  as  it  was  accomplished  set  through  this  channel,  which  relieved  a 

Kara  Ealpaks  about  1760.    The  river  large  surface  of  swamp-land  adjacent  to  the 
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and  lowered  the  level  of  the  neighbor-  be  unloaded  and  brongbt  np  agfun.    Hjdnics 

kkes.    The  outlet  canals  connecting  Oke-  power  is  used  also  in  drawing  the  barro  ^ 

bee  with  the  Ooloosahatchie  river  are  to  which  bring  the  excavated  material  np  an  ik: 

made  navigable.     The  first  one  made  is  cline  to  the  banks,  where  it  is  used  for  fillisJ 

,000  feet  long.    The  company  next  deepened  np.    The  larger  of  the  two  graving  docks 

d  straightened  the  Eissimmee  and  Little  660  by  66  feet  at  bottom,  with  21  ^  feet  • 

rers  which  connect  the  Tchopekaliza  lake  water  on  the  sill ;  the  larger  one  is  612  bj  ft 

ith  Okechobee.  Canals  6  feet  deep  were  ont,  feet^  with  19jr  feet  of  water.    The  pmDpin^ 

Hd  a  current  was  obtained  of  2i  miles  an  hour,  engines  used  in  emptying  the  dry  dooka  az^ 

dy  May,  1888,  the  level  of  the  upper  lake  had  employed  also  in  maintaining  the  water  in  tE,- 

Idlen  6  feet.    At  that  time  880,000  acres  had  mam  dock  at  the  proper  level,  the  supply  beiK. 

been  redeemed.    The  excavation  was  done  en-  drawn  from  an  inland  stream  which  is  fn^ 

tirely  with  steam-dredges.  from  sediment  than  the  Humber. 

Hin  Harber  iBpnvMMntB. — The  new  dock  at       Irlbeig  TnueL — The  headings  met  in  €^ 

Hull  is  intended  to  meet  the  growing  demands  great  tunnel  through  the  Arlberg  in  the  Rhtc 

of  a  port  which,  next  to  London  and  Liverpool,  tian  Alps  on  Nov.  14th.    The  tunnel  is  near^ 

has  the  largest  commerce  of  any  in  the  British  ^  mUes  long,  taking  rank  immediately  af^ 

Islands.    In  connection  with  the  New  Barns-  the  St.  Gothard  and  Mont  G^iis  tunnels.    IXT* 

ley  railway,  running  to  the  Yorkshire  collier-  exact  length  of  the  new  tunnel  is  10,270  ix- 

ies,  the  new  dock  enables  Hull  to  become  a  tres,  that  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnd  12,S, 

large  coal  outport.    The  Humber  brings  ships  that  of  the  8t.  Gothard  tunnel  14,900.    '^ 

of  deepest  draught  up  to  Hull  at  any  state  of  object  of  the  work  is  to  shorten  the  disti^c^ 

the  tide.    Besides  the  river  Hull,  wMch  winds  between  Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  to  ; 

through  the  town  and  constituted   the  old  Austria  direct  communication  with  the  railr^ 

harbor,  bat  which  is  available  only  for  small  systems  of  Western  Europe  and  render  he^^ 

vessels  at  high  water,  there  were  seven  wet  dependent  of  the  South  German  railroads  .^ 

docks  with  a  total  area  of  76^  acres.    The  new  which  the  trafSc  has  hitherto  had  to 

basin,  called  the  Alexandra  dock,  is  46^  acres  Starting  from  Innspruck,  the  new  line  ia-^^ 

in  extent,  and  a  new  one  in  course  of  construe-  ried  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  to 

tion  contains  10}  acres,  giving  the  city  a  to-  deck.    At  that  point  tiie  difficult  part  <»^^ 

tal  area  of  wet-dock  accommodation  of  188}  work  began.    From  Landeck  to  St.  AnK:^<? 

acres.    The  Alexandra  dock  will  accommodate  where  the  road  enters  the  tunnel,  the       U 

the  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  grain-trade  rise  is  1,721  feet.    The  gradient  in  the  ^ali 

with  California  and  India.    To  construct  it,  of  Rosanna  is  one  in  forty.      The  dist;dJM 

160  acres  of  the  foreshore  were  recLcdmed  by  between  Landeck  and  Bludenz,  the  oih&r  tar 

embanking,  of  which  100  acres  are  occupied  minus  of  the  road,  on  the  opposite  side  of 

by  the  wet  dock  and  two  graving  docks,  tneir  Arlberg  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Vorarir 

quays,  warehouses,  roads,  railways,  etc.    The  is  86  miles.    This  section  is  a  mountain 

works  have  a  frontage  on  the  river  of  0.000  road  all  the  way.     The   Panznau  vaUey 

feet,  and  a  depth  of  8,600  feet.    The  dock  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  each  oHI 

2,800  feet  long  by  1,000  wide.    It  is  entered  feet  span.    The  tunnel  first  planned  by  " 

through  a  lock  660  feet  long  and  86  feet  in  Nordling,   who    surveyed    the    route,  ▼! 

width,  having  three  pairs  of  gates  and  a  cais-  smaller  one  higher  in  the  mountain;  bot^ 

son  at  the  entrance.    The  sea-bank  between  Austrian  Government  determined  not  to 

the  basin  and  the  river  is  1}  mile  long,  being  expense  in  a  work  of  so  great  politicalj 

composed  of  200,000  tons  of  chalk,  faced  with  commercial  importance,  and  the  tnnni' 

stone,  with  an  outward  slope  of  one  in  two.  made  longer,  in  order  to  lessen  the  gradi 

The  trumpet-shaped  entrance,  860  feet  wide,  wider,  so  as  to  accommodate  two 

is  formed  by  timber  wharves  built  upon  creo-  stead  of  one.  . 

soted  piles.    The  depth  over  the  sill  is  84  feet        The  work  of  boring  began  in  Jun« 

at  high  spring-tide.      There  are  two  jetties  on  the  Austrian  side.      On  the  Swiss  # 

400  feet  long,  and  one  of  460  feet,  within  the  heading  was  started  in  September  of  tlf 

dock.    All  the  cranes,  capstans,  and  other  ap-  The  perforators  used  on  the  Austrian  f 

pliances,   as  well    as  the  gates,   valves,   and  percussion  drills,  constructed  on  the  # 

sluices,  bridges,  and  hoists,  will  be  worked  by  tem  as  the  machines  employed  in  b 

hydraulic  machinery.    This  is  already  applied  Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  tunnef 

in  a  novel  manner  in  the  work  of  excavation,  ries  of  20  or  26  chisels,  covering  a  4 

A  hydraulic  navvy  is  used,  which  is  capable  of  square  metres,  were  driven  into  the  f 

removing  600  to  700  cubic  yards  of  earth  a  day.  heading  with  blows  imparted  in  n/ 

Unlike  the  steam  navvy,  it  can  not  be  thrown  sion  by  compressed  air.    The  mai^ 

out  of  order  by  giving  it  more  work  than  it  can  actuated  by  turbines  at  the  end  of 

do,  as  it  stops  when  driven  beyond  its  capacity.  The  chisels  penetrated  the  rock  0 

so  that  it  can  not  get  strained.    Another  ad-  metres.    The  holes  were  then  fiO 

vantage  is  that  it  takes  only  two  men  to  oper-  namite  and  the  blast  exploded,  let 

ate  it.    It  is  self-acting,  depositing  the  earth  drift  about  1^  metre.     The  perf^ 

in  tip- wagons  on  either  side  as  fast  as  they  can  on  wheels.    The  compressed  tk 
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-essore  of  five  atmospheres  through  The  seyen-foot  heading  was  excavated  partly 
ibes.  On  the  Swiss  side  the  new  with  Col.  Beaamont's  boring-machine,  which 
srforator  was  employed.  This  ma-  was  set  for  f  inch  per  revolntion,  eqnal  to  f 
iled  the  performance  of  the  Ferroax  inch  per  minate,  which  was  a  slower  speed 
nsed  at  the  other  end,  which  is  the  than  was  made  in  the  gray  chalk  of  the  Ohan- 
»ro?ement  in  the  percussion  perfo-  nel  tunnel.  Through  this  seven-foot  drift* 
«  new  perforator  consists  of  six  or  way  the  water  which  entered  flowed  down  the 
^ble  drills,  with  a  diameter  of  70  incline  to  the  shaft  at  each  end  and  was  got 
s,  which  bore  into  the  rock  with  a  rid  of  by  means  of  the  steam-pumps.  The 
Tement  under  a  hydraulic  pressure  tunnel  was  excavated  at  a  higher  level,  the 
3  to  100  atmospheres.  The  differ-  work  proceeding  at  some  distance  in  the  rear 
speed  at  which  the  work  proceeded  of  the  advance  of  the  drift- way.  Tbe  tunnel  is 
rent  Alpine  tunnels  shows  the  prog-  semicircular,  and  has  a  breadth  of  26  feet  and 
in  boring  machinery.  The  Mont  a  height  of  20  feet  above  the  rails,  the  radius 
el  advanced  at  the  rate  of  8,687  feet  of  the  curve  varying  from  40  feet  at  the  base 
c  St.  Gothard  at  the  rate  of  5,474  to  18  feet  in  the  arch.  The  gallery,  as  it  was 
;be  Arlberg  at  the  rate  of  7,080  feet,  quarried  out,  was  lined  all  round  with  massive 
»vements  reduce  the  expense  in  a  walls  of  brick  and  cement.  The  heavy  blocks 
T  ratio,  the  Arlberg  tunnel  having  of  stone,  which  were  blasted  out  with  gelatine, 
S7&0  per  lineal  metre,  as  compared  were  removed  on  cars  in  a  constant  rotation. 
€  per  metre  in  the  St.  Gothard,  and  On  the  Cheshire  side,  where  the  Beaumont 
lie  Mont  Cenis  works;  although  a  borer  was  used,  a  compressed-air  locomotive 
is  saving  was  due  to  the  relative  of  Col.  Beaumont^s  invention  was  employed  to 
»f  the  Arlberg  bore.  remove  the  excavated  rock, 
'k  of  carrying  away  the  excavated  Hitherto  the  only  connection  between  Liver- 
I  mountain  tunneling  is  as  difSoult,  pool  and  Birkenhead,  where  the  railroads  of 
nes  quite  as  much  time,  as  that  of  Obeshire  and  Wales  converge,  has  been  by 
The  gases  from  the  explosives  ferry.  Various  plans  for  carrying  a  railroad 
i  task  unwholesome  and  sometimes  across  the  Mersey,  by  a  high  bridge  or  a  tun- 
In  the  Arlberg  the  miners  escaped  nel,  have  been  •proposed  by  enguieers  before, 
by  covering  their  mouths  and  nos-  The  tunnel  finally  constructed  is  the  shortest 
(ponges  steeped  in  vinegar.  and  most  direct  route,  one  end  emerging  in  the 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  center  of  Liverpool,  and  the  other  in  the  cen- 
tern  side,  and  to  the  infiow  of  enor-  ter  of  Birkenhead.  The  grades  are  conse- 
dties  of  water,  the  stipulated  rate  of  quently  heavy.  The  tunnel  is  expected  to  be 
ibont  ten  feet  a  day,  could  not  be  opened  to  trafiSc  in  1885. 
after  tbe  water  was  subdued  the  Etst  River  Bridge.  —  The  suspension-bridge 
IS  more  rapid  than  the  prescribed  over  the  strait  called  the  East  river,  which 
e  gallery  was  driven  on  a  level  with  separates  New  York  from  Brooklyn,  on  Long 
of  the  tunnel,  and  not,  as  formerly.  Island,  was  completed  and  formally  opened  on 
zian  system,  i.  e.,  on  a  level  with  May  24th.  The  project  of  a  bridge  to  connect 
he  cost  of  the  tunnel  itself  is  esti-  the  two  cities  ana  furnish  safe  and  rapid  com- 
3,000,000  fiorins,  including  the  pre-  munication,  was  originally  brought  forward  by 
led  by  the  contractors  for  early  com-  William  0.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  Bridge 
which  premiums  they  allowed  their  Trustees,  and  Henry  C.  Murphy,  his  prede- 
0  share.  The  cost  of  the  whole  line  cesser  in  office.  Mr.  Kingsley  selected  the 
ut  40,000,000  florins.  site,  and  had  plans  and  estimates  prepared,  as 
lOway  TumL — The  headings  of  the  early  as  1865.  The  Bridge  Company  was  or- 
dr  the  river  Mersey  met  in  the  cen-  ganized  in  1867,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,- 
;he  end  of  the  year.  Though  insig-  000,000,  the  amount  of  the  prelimmary  rough 
length,  the  river  being  less  than  a  estimate  of  the  engineer,  $500,000  of  which 
at  tho^  point,  this  tunnel  is  a  work  was  subscribed  by  citizens  who  formed  the 
ifficulty,  owing  to  the  low  level  at  company,  $8,000,000  was  to  be  furnished  by 
tias  to  be  carried  under  the  deep  Brooklyn  and  $1,600,000  by  the  city  of  New 
be  Mersey,  the  toughness  of  the  new  York.  In  1875  the  bridge  was  made  a  State 
me,  the  amount  of  pumping  neces-  work,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trus- 
love  the  immense  quantity  of  water  tees.  John  A.  Roebling,  the  originator  of  wire 
orates  through  thb  porous  rock,  the  suspension-bridges,  was  the  engineer.  His 
ing  the  gallery  to  stop  this  inflow,  estimates  in  1867  made  the  cost  of  tbe  bridge 
recautions  which  were  necessary  $7,000,000,  and  of  the  approaches  $8,800,000. 
>S9lble  fault  in  the  geological  forma-  The  estimated  time  of  construction  was  five 
he  inrush  of  water  from  the  river,  years.  A  commission  of  bridge  engineers  ap- 
r,  the  stratum  was  found  to  be  con-  proved  his  plans.  Congress  passed  an  act  m 
The  roof  of  the  tunnel  is  separated  1869  authorizing  the  construction,  and  in  June 
id  of  the  river  by  a  thickness  of  80  of  that  year  the  Secretary  of  War  decided 
length  of  the  tunnel  is  1,758  yards,  that  it  would  not  impede  navigation,  providing 
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were  added  to  the  clear  elevation  The  anchorages  are  930  feet  from  the  tow- 
in  the  plans.  This  requirement,  ers  on  each  side ;  thej  are  solid  masses  of  ma- 
with  an  increase  of  five  feet  in  the  sonry,  each  132  by  119  feet  at  base  and  top, 
kdded  8  per  cent,  to  the  original  esti-  89  feet  high,  and  weighing  60,000  tons, 
^er  changes  in  the  designs,  which  During  the  construction  of  the  bridge  20 
le  actual  cost  to  nearly  $15,000,000,  fatal  and  many  disabling  accidents  occurred. 

adoption  of  solid  masonry  for  the  The  compressed  air  of  the  caissons  caused  over 

«,  instead  of  light  iron  trusses,  and  100  cases  of  caisson- disease.    The  victim  of  the 

ig  of  caissons  for  the  towers,  instead  first  accident  was  Engineer  Boebling,  who  died 

g  them  on  a  foundation  of  piles.  from  lockjaw  resulting  from  a  crushed  foot, 

rere  many  hindrances  and  delays  in  received  when  laying  the  foundations  of  one  of 

of  construction.    In  addition  to  the  the  shore-piers,  July  22, 1869.  His  son,  Wash- 

and  to  a  considerable  extent  unez-  ington  A.  Koebling,  took  charge  of  the  work, 

ichnical  difficulties,   differences  fre-  but  in  1871  he  was  prostrated  with  a  peculiar 

scarred  between  the  two  municipali-  form  of  caisson-disease  which  destroyed  the 

occasionally  appropriations  were  not  nerves  of  motion,  the  result  of  a  fire  in  the 

n  time,  so  that  the  work  had  to  be  Brooklyn  caisson  in  1870.    This  fire  necessi- 

[  for  long  periods.    The  piers  were  tated  the  flooding  of  the  caisson,  and  delayed 

J  the  aid  of  caissons  of  unprecedent-  the  work  two  months.    After  his  accident  Mr. 

The  dimensions  of  the  towers  at  the  Boebling  never  was  capable  of  active  work. 

40  by  69  feet.    The  New  York  tower  His  intellectual  faculties,  however,  were  unim- 

led  on  the  bed-rock,  78^  feet  below  paired,  and  he  was  able  to  mixke  the  plans  and 

«  of  the  water.    The  Brooklyn  tower  calculations,  and  to  snperintend  the  construc- 

op  from  the  clay,  44^  feet  below  the  tion,  through  the  mediation  of  his  wife.  It  was 

Tlie  lowering  of  the  Brooklyn  cais-  not  until  1876  that  he  was  sufficiently  restored 

in  May,  1870,  and  was  completed  in  to  be  removed,  after  which  he  remained  in  view 

871.     The  New  York  caisson  was  of  the  bridge,  directing  the  work,  though  for  a 

0  position  in  October,  1871,  and  sunk  long  time  after  that  he  was  still  incapable  of 
tk  by  the  May  following.    The  erec-  locomotion. 

le  enormous  towers  was  a  work  of  The  total  length  ofthe  bridge  and  approaches 

tie  Brooklyn  tower  was  finished  in  is  5,989  feet.    Of  this  the  middle  span  takes  up 

>,  and  the  New  York  tower  in  July,  1,595  feet,  the  distance  between  the  towers  and 

le  towers  are  each  pierced  by  two  the  anchorages  on  each  side  930  feet,  and  the 

81^  feet  wide  at  the  height  of  118  approaches  1,562^  feet  on  the  New  York  and 

e  high-water  mark.    Through  these  972i  feet  on  the  Brooklyn  side.    The  length 

passes  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  Above  of  the  suspended  structure,  from  anchorage  to 

!8,  which  are  120^  feet  high,  the  par-  anchorage,  is  8,454  feet.    Its  total  weight  is 

tonite,  and   the  towers  rise  80  feet  6,470  tons.    The  maximum  load  which  it  is 

i  support  the  saddles  which  sustain  designed  to  bear  is  1,740  tons.    The  ultimate 

s.     The  total  height  of  the  towers  resistance  is  calculated  at  49,200  tons.    (For 

d  surface  of  the  water  is  276  feet,  other  measurements  see  ^*  Annual  CyclopsDaia " 

it  of  the  bridge-floor  over  high-water  for  1882.) 

18  feet  at  the  towers,  and  135  feet  in  The  bridge  is  divided  into  flve  avenues.    The 
r  ofthe  span.  central  one,  15}^  feet  in  width,  is  the  path  for 
or  cables  are  16  inches  in  diameter,  foot-passengers.    The  two  outer  ones,  19  feet 
lin  about  5,000  single  wires  each,  wide,  are  for  vehicles.     The  others  are  laid 
19  of  i-inch  size ;  278  single  wires  with  the  rails  for  the  cars,  which  are  drawn  by 
iped  into  a  rope  and  19  ropes  bunched  an  endless  chain*    They  are  attached  and  de- 
cable.    The  wires  were  carried  for-  tached  by  means  of  a  ^^  grip ''  arrangement, 
back  from  anchorage  to  anchorage  NIagan  Cndtertf  Briige. — A  double-track  rail- 
towers.   The  sun,  exx>anding  the  more  road-bridge  over  Niagara  river,  about  800  feet 
rires,  and  the  wind,  render^  the  nice  above  the  railroad  suspension-bridge,  complet- 
forming  the  ropes  with  mi^ematical  ed  in  November  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
exce^ngly  difficult.    The  work  of  Michigan  Central  Bailroads,  is  constructed  on 
the  wires  began  in  June,  1877,  and  the  new  cantilever  principle,  which  is  that  of  a 
kleted  in  October,  1878.    On  one  oc-  balanced  beam.  In  the  perfect  cantilever,  rep- 
bnndle  of  wires  broke  away  from  the  resented  by  the  bridge  now  building  over  the 
3  and  shot  across  the  tower,  fiilling  Forth,  in  Scotland,  of  which  a  description  is 
iver.    The  iron  saddles  on  which  the  given  below,  the  diagonally-braced  frame  of 
It  are  made  movable,  to  permit  of  the  cantilever  is  exactly  poised  on  the  upright 

1  and  compression  on  a  saddle-plate  iron  columns  in  the  center.  In  the  Niagara 
rmly  imbedded  and  anchored  in  the  bridge,  designed  by  C.  C.  Schneider  and  £d- 
The  saddles  are  13  feet  long,  4  broad,  mund  Hayes,  the  abutting  banks  are  made 
ick.    They  glide  through  minute  dis-  use  of  to  attach  the  shore  ends  to  a  mass  of 

response  to  strains  and  changes  of  masonry  which  counterpoises  the  extra  weight 

ire,  upon  40  iron  rollers.  of  the  river  arms,  and  stays  and  anchors  the 
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tore,  and  the  two  arms  of  the  can-  upon  12  iron  plate-girders  2|  feet  deep  and  36 

lifferent  in  length  and  in  details  of  feet  long,  resting  in  tnrn  on  18  16-inch  I-heams 

I.     The  cantilever  type  of  high-  through  which  the  anchorage-rods  pass  in  sach 

§  is  a  development  of  the  nse  of  a  way  that  the  pressure  is  distributed  evenly 

hich  combines  with  rigidity  a  ten-  over  the  entire  mass  of  masonry.    The  maxi- 

;y  that  enables  it  to  resist  lateral  mum  uplifting  force  of  the  cantilevers  is  678,- 

certain  degree.    Like  the  snspen-  000  poauds,  or  only  about  one  third  of  the 

the  cantilever  span  can  be  carried  weight  of  the  piers. 

where,  as  in  the  Niagara  chasm,  it  Aher  the  towers  were  built,  the  shore  anus 

3  to  erect  temporary  supports.   The  were  constructed  by  the  aid  of  temporary 

c  steel  towers  which  bear  up  the  structures,  in  the  usual  way.    After  they  were 

>f  the  NUgara  bridge  are  132^  feet  completed  and  attached  to  the  anchorages,  the 

est  on  stone  piers  89  feet  high,  river  arms  were  built  out  over  the  river,  one 

mposed  of  four  columns  of  plates  panel  at  a  tim&,  by  means  of  huge  traveling 

iveted  together,  braced  with  hori-  steam-derricks.     When  each  panel  was  con- 

(  and  ties.    They  converge  upward  struoted  and  braced,  the  traveler  was  moved 

T  of  1  in  24  in  the  direction  of  the  forward  and  the  next  panel  erected.    The  in- 

e  bridge  and  1  in  8  at  right  angles  termediate  120-foot  span  was  speciaUy  designed 

le  line  of  the  bridge.    The  canti-  with  bottom  compression  members  so  that  it 

ich  395  feet  in  length.    A  space  of  also  could  be  built  out  from  tlie  end  of  each 

tween  the  river  ends  of  the  canti-  arm  by  the  aid  of  temporary  stays,  which 

inned  by  a  girder  resting  on  the  were  removed  when  the  two  halves  of  the 

of  the  arms.    The  total  length  of  girder  were  fitted  together  in  the  middle. 

I  910  feet  between  the  centers  of  The  bridge  is  designed  to  bear  a  running 

ge-piers.    The  clear  span  between  load  of  a  ton  per  lineal  foot,  that  being  one 

is  470  feet.     The  height  of  the  fifth  of  the  calculated  ultimate  resistance,  and 

}  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  river  for  a  wind  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per  square 

The  cantilevers  are  composed  of  foot  on  tvrice  the  exposed  face  of  the  truss, 

28  feet  apart,  having  a  depth  of  floor,  and  train. 

the  towers,  26  feet  at  the  extremi-  Ftrtli  BaUway-BrMf^ — The  completion  of  the 

iver  arms,  and  21  feet  at  the  shore  Niagara  cantilever  bridge  lends  interest  to  a 

materials  used  in  the  bridge  are  description  of  the  one  over  the  river  Forth  at 

ought-iron,  the  former  for  the  tow-  Queens  Ferry,  in  Scotland,  which  was  begun 

lower  chords,  center  posts,  and  all  in  1883.    The  engineers  of  Great  Britain,  to 

1  the  latter  for  all  the  tension  mem-  whom  the  development  of  the  cantilever  prin- 

iteel  pins  connecting  the  members  ciple  is  due,  have  never  taken  kindly  to  the 

bored  holes  with  the  utmost  ac-  suspension  principle,  just  as  they  are  in  gen- 
ie lower  chords  and  center  posts  era!  skeptical  of  the  stability  of  the  lighter 
channel-plates.  The  upper  chords  structures  which  American  engineers  design 
tye-bars.  A  compression  member  for  equal  stresses.  Tet,  after  condemning 
^tween  the  chords  of  the  shore  the  principle  for  a  whole  generation,  while  the 

shore  ends  of  the  beams  are  an-  Niagara  suspension-bridge  stood  as  a  practical 

lasonry  abutments  by  short  links,  demonstration  of  its  soundness,  at  last  Sir 

I  also  as  expansion- joints.    Joints  Thomas  Bouoh  adopted  the  American  idea  in 

1  also  at  the  connection  of  the  in-  his  design  for  the  projected  bridge  over  the 

ipan  with  the  river  ends,  to  allow  Forth.    The  river  was  to  be  bridged  by  two 

ion  and  expansion  due  to  changes  suspension  spans,  with  towers  nearly  600  feet 

ure.    The  floor-beams  are  wrought-  high,  one  on  each  bank  and  two  on  the  island 

md  angles,  4  feet  deep,  riveted  be-  of  Inchgarvie  in  the  middle  of  the  estuary, 

rertical  posts.    On  these  rest  four  The  foundations  were  already  dug,  when  the 

Qgers,  consisting  of  plate-girders  2^  Tay  bridge  disaster  first  brought  to  the  knowl- 

The  width  of  the  floor  is  82  feet,  a  edge  of  engineers  facts  relating  to  the  intensity 

and  iron  railing  at  the  side  of  the  of  wind-strains  which   meteorologists  had  al- 

;  supported  by  the  white-oak  ties,  ready  published  to  the  world.    The  designs 

which  project  beyond  the  tracks  for  the  suspension-bridge,  whose  author  was 

>08e.    Each  column  of  the  towers  the  designer  also  of  the  collapsed  Tay  struct- 

i  limestone  pier,  12  feet  square  at  ure,  were  discarded.    Fowler  and  Baker,  the 

battering  1  in  24.    The  piers  are  new  engineers,  drew  plans  for  a  cantilever 

>y  walls  8}  feet  wide  at  top.    The  truss  double-span  bridge,  all  of  steel,  which 

the  piers  are  2  feet  deep.     The  will  be  the  most  stupendous  structure  of  its 

are  a  solidified  mass  of  bowlders,  kind.  The  material  is  tested  for  an  ultimate 
cement,  20  by  45  feet  and  8  feet  resistance  of  thirty  tons  per  square  inch  in  ten- 
each  pair  of  piers.    The  anchorage-  sion,  and  thirty-four  tons  in  compression,  and 

by  37i  feet  under  the  coping,  and  the  structure  is  planned  to  sustain  four  times 

)locks  of  masonry,  each  measuring  the  combined  strain  of  a  wind  pressure  of 

irds  and  weighing  1,000  tons,  raised  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  square  foot  and  a  maxi- 
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mum  mnniDg  load  of  two  tons  to  the  foot,  or 
8,400  tons  on  a  span.  The  breadth  to  be 
spanned  in  the  Forth  is  not  much  more  than 
half  that  of  the  Tay  at  Dundee,  where  the  new 
bridge,  which  will  coat  aboat  £750,000,  is 
making  rapid  progress  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1885.  But  the  channels  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  island  of  Inchgarvie  are  about  200 
feet  deep,  and  must  therefore  be  crossed  by 
spanning  the  entire  breadth  of  some  1,600  feet 
on  each  side.  Three  balanced  cantilevers  are 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  Two  of  them 
rest  on  piers  erected  at  the  edge  of  the  channel 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the 
island.  The  cantilever  has  the  shape  of  an 
elongated  diamond.  There  are  four  masonry 
piers  to  support  the  four  gigantic  legs  on  which 
are  poised  the  balancing  arms,  which  extend 
675  feet  on  each  side  of  the  base.  The  uprights 
converge  upward,  being  120  feet  apart  at  the 
base,  83  feet  at  the  top,  where  the  middle 
point  of  the  girder  rests  on  the  ends  of  the 
leffs.  The  middle  cantilever  is  longer  than  the 
other  two,  its  base  being  270  feet  long,  while 
theirs  are  155  feet.  The  four  legs  are  steel 
tubes,  12  inches  in  diameter  and  820  feet 
long.  The  height  of  the  bridge  above  the 
piers  is  880  feet  While  a  lattice-girder  forms 
the  upper  side  of  the  cantilever,  the  under  side 
of  the  enormous  truss  is  a  hollow  curve,  ap- 
proaching in  form  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  drawn 
from  the  base  of  the  legs,  or  struts,  to  the  ends 
of  the  cantilever.  The  ends  of  the  beams  do 
not  touch  each  other  within  850  feet.  The  in- 
termediate space  is  bridged  by  lattice-girders 
resting  on  the  ends  of  the  arms.  On  the  shore 
sides  of  the  outside  cantilevers  the  weight  of 
these  girders  is  counterpoised  by  an  equal 
weight  of  metal.  The  bridge  will  present  the 
appearance  of  two  distended  arches  and  a 
half-arch  at  each  end.  The  shore  sections  will 
consist  of  girders  resting  on  stone  piers.  There 
will  be  eight  piers  within  hi^h-water  mark  and 
two  on  land,  on  the  south  side,  and  six  on  the 
north  side,  all  on  land. 

GmUt  Viadictr— A  bridge,  begun  in  1881 
and  to  be  finished  in  1884,  which  is  intended 
to  carry  a  railroad  over  a  river  at  Garabit, 
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France,  is  even  loftier  than  the  lately  com- 
pleted Kinzua  bridge  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
French  viaduct  has  a  great  arch  in  the  center. 
The  height  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  tiie 
rail  is  418  feet,  while  in  the  Kinzna  valley  via- 
duct the  level  of  the  rail  is  801  feet  above  tbe 
stream-bed.  In  length  the  French  stractore 
is  1,880  feet,  or  171  feet  less  than  the  other. 

iHeiican  Tlranscratbiental  BallrMds. — The  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  in  Oc- 
tober gives  the  United  States  three  or  prop- 
erly four  great  transcontinental  lines,  whue 
two  more  are  far  advanced  in  construction. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  the 
last  link  of  which  was  finished  two  rooDthi 
before  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  the  fonrtli  to 
reach  completion.  The  Northern  Pacific  has 
its  eastern  terminus  at  Duluth,  where  it  con- 
nects with  land  and  water  routes  to  the  sea- 
board. The  road  has  recently  been  extended 
eastward  to  Superior  City,  with  the  intcDto 
of  ultimately  crossing  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  and 
finding  an  outlet  on  the  seaboard  by  one  of 
the  new  trunk  lines.  The  western  tenninos 
and  the  difiSicult  section  across  the  Cascade 
range  were  changed  from  the  original  plan, 
owing  to  the  combination  under  the  Vulard 
management  with  the  Oregon  company.  In- 
stead of  terminating  at  Puget  Sound,  the  Pa- 
cific section  follows  Columbia  river  down  to 
Portland.  The  first  of  the  transcontiuent^ 
lines  that  was  built  was  the  Union  Pacific 
from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  continued  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  to  San  Francisco.  This  road  waa 
chartered  in  1868  and  completed  in  1869.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  in  connection  with  the  Texai 
and  Pacific,  forms  a  third  transcontinenUl 
route.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  is  at  Galveston,  and  that  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  has  recently  sop- 
plied  the  link  which  gives  it  a  northern  ter- 
minus at  Yicksburg  in  the  direction  of  its 
natural  ocean  outlet  at  Savannah.  It  ap- 
proaches the  Pacific  ocean  near  San  Biego, 
which  is  its  natural  terminus,  but  it  is  now 
carried  up  through  California  to  San  Francisco. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  called  sometimes  the 

thirty-fifth  parallel  road 
(as  the  last  mentioned  '» 
called  the  thirty -8ec(»id 
parallel  route),  terminstes 
through  its  continuation, 
the  StLouis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco road,  at  St.  Louis.  It 
emerges  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  the  same  place  aa 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
uses  its  prolongation  op 
the  coast  to  meet  the  ooesn 
commerce  at  San  Francis^ 
CO.  The  Atchison,  Topeks, 
and  Santa  F6,  which  line 
was  completed  in  1683, 
forms  with  the  Sonora 
railroad,   lately   acquired 
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bjporeliase^raimiDg  sooth  ward  throoghMexi-  gentine  Republio  is  much  more  feaable  as  a 
CO  to  Goajmas,  on  the  Golf  of  Oalifomia,  a  fifth  work  of  engineering,  and  oommercialiy  more 
tranaoontiDental  line,  connecting  with  the  East-  promising.  The  project  was  under  considera- 
em  railroads  at  Kansas  City.  The  Canadian  Pa-  tion  at  the  time  when  Meiggs  carried  out  his 
cific  is  rapidlj  approaching  completion.  South  stupendous  works.  A  convention  between  the 
of  the  United  States  there  are,  besides  the  Pan-  two  governments  has  been  in  existence  many 
sma  railroad,  three  Mexican  interoceanic  lines  years,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  desire  such  close 
chartered  and  partly  constructed.  The  most  commercial  communication.  The  distance  be- 
northerly  crosses  Tarapico  to  San  Bias  and  is  tween  the  two  capitals  in  a  direct  line  is  only 
ctlled  the  Mexican  Central.  The  Mexican  Na-  875  miles.  The  dangers  from  water  and  an 
tiooal  railroad  crosses  from  Vera  Cruz,  by  way  exnberent  vegetation,  which  are  found  in  the 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  Manzanillo.  The  third  Brazilian  route,  are  here  absent  There  was  no 
L)  the  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo,  known  practicable  pass  in  the  Andes,  but  no 
which  was  begun  with  the  aid  of  subsidies  by  technical  examination  of  the  mountains  had 
in  American  company,  but  became  forfeit  by  yet  been  made.  Lately  a  gap  in  the  chain  has 
lapse  of  the  term  stipulated  for  completion,  been  discovered  farther  south,  in  Northern 
ind  was  confiscated  and  carried  on  by  the  Patagonia,  which  would  afford  an  easy  passage. 
ICexican  Government  EPIDEMIC  DISEASiS  DI188S.    With  the  ex- 

The  southern  route  for  a  Pacific  railway  now  oeption  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  there  has 

followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Atchi-  been  no  wide-spread  epidemic  of  disease  dur- 

K>n,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6,  and  the  new  Atlan-  ing  the  year ;  but  these  have  been  manifested 

tic  and  Pacific  lines,  was  proposed  when  the  with  their  usual  virulence  and  activity.    £u- 

!>roject  of  a  transcontinental  railway  was  first  rope  and  the  United  States  escaped  an  epjdemic, 

inder  discussion,  but  was  rejected  by  Con-  but  Egypt  suffered  almost  as  much  from  the 

^reas.     It  has  the  advantage'  of  avoiding  the  devastations  of  cholera  as  from  the  effects  of 

^evadona  north  of  Colorado  and  in  the  Ne-  her  civil  war,  and  certain  towns  in  Mexico  were 

rada  plateau.    The  Northern  Pacific,  where  it  almost  depopulated  by  yellow  fever  and  the 

srosses  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  a  remarkable  resulting  panic.    Concerning  the  cholera  in 

azamp]e  of  railroad  engineering.    There  is  a  Egypt,  it  is  officially  stated  that  the  deaths 

piMiual  ascent  on  the  western  side  through  a  from  the  disease  were  in  excess  of  48,000,  and 

magnificent  forest-region  to  Clark's  Fork.    At  probably  reached  50,000.    This  epidemic  first 

llbsoula,  in  this  valley,  it  assumes  the  charac-  appeared  at  Damietta,  on  the  24th  of  June, 

ter  of  a  mountain  railway,  which  is  preserved  1883.     The  city  itself  had  a  population  of 

op  to  the  point  where  it  emerges  in  the  valley  about  82,000.    On  the  27th  of  June  cholera 

:yf  the  Yellowstone.     It  crosses  the  summit  was  reported  from  Port  Said,  and  on  the  80th 

range,  the  Cascades,  at  Mullen  Pass,  through  a  of  June  at  Samanoud,  but  it  was  not  until 

tunnel  nearly  4,000  feet  in  length,  at  an  eleva-  the  15th  of  July  that  the  disease  reached 

tion  of  6,560  feet    The  descent  on  the  oppo-  Cairo.     A  great  panic  prevailed  throughout 

Bte  slope  is  by  moderate  gradients  through  Egypt,  and  on  the  earliest  report  of  the  exist- 

fche  valleys  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  enoe  of  cholera  at  Damietta,  the  people  fied 

the  Jefferson,  the  Madison,  the  East  and  West  in  great  numbers ;  a  majority  of  them  depart- 

Gallatin,  and  finally  the  Yellowstone,  which  it  ing  for  Turkey.    The  Porte  required  all  refu- 

teaves  at  Glendive.  gees  from  Egypt  to  undergo  quarantine,  either 

The  construction  of  a  transcontinental  rail-  at  Beirut  or  Bourla  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 

road  across  South  America  is  an  engineering  of  Smyrna.    Consul-General  Heap  reported  to 

Sroblem  the  conditions  of  which  are  entirely  the  State  Department  from  Constantinople,  on 

ifferent  from  those  of  the  North  American  the  2l8t  of  July,  that  *'the  limited  accommo- 

roatea.    Henry  Meiggs,  when  building  in  Peru  dations  at  both  places  were  enlarged  by  the 

his  first  Andes  railroad,  till  then  the  most  mag-  erection  of  temporary  wooden  barracks  and 

aificent  mountain  railway  in  the  world,  which  tents,   but  the  panic-stricken   refugees  from 

iseends  to  altitudes  as  great  as  Mont  Blanc,  in  Alexandria  came  in  such  numbers  that  these 

which  the  barometric  pressure  is  only  400  milH-  structures  soon  became  insufficient  to  accom- 

metrea,  and  fire  will  scarcely  bum,  intended  it  modate  such  crowds,  and  as  each  day  brought 

as  a  link  in  a  railroad  across  the  continent  fresh  arrivals,  the  sufferings  of  these  people 

Thb  work  of  genius  was  thrown  into  the  shade  from  exposure  to  the  burning  sun  and  the 

by  his  Lima-Oroya  railroad,  which  ascends  on  chilling  night  dews  became  very  great,  and 

each  side  through  44  tunnels  and  over  dizzy  threatened  to  create  the  very  evil  it  was  the 

viaducts,   to  the  summit-level  in  the  Cima-  intention  to  guard  against    Those  arriving  at 

Wcxa  tunnel,  1,860  metres  long  and  4,769  Beirut  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  the 

metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  project  Turkish  authorities  were  finally  compelled  to 

(^ a  transcontinental  railway  was  not  only  pre-  telegraph  to  Alexandria,  to  give  warning  that 

nature,  but  the  location  of  the  route  by  Meiggs  no  more  refugees  could  be  received,  or  would 

waa  through  countries  which,  though  possess-  be  allowed  to  land." 

Dg  unlimited  natural  resources,  were  socially  Sanitary  cordons  were  established  in  a  some- 

tackward.    An  interoceanic  road  between  the  what  desultory  manner  by  the  local  authorities 

lore  progressive  states  of  Chili  and  the  Ar-  of  each  place,  from  time  to  time,  and  such  as 
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were  thought  necessary  were  finally  made  of  cargoes  from  Egypt  and  of  passengers;  and 

effective  hy  the  British  Government.     Many  it  is  prohable  that  the  failure  of  the  cholera  to 

of  the  cordons  had  been  established  to  protect  spread  to  Europe  is  due,  first,  to  the  early  qaar- 

places  which  were  either  infected  at  the  time  antine  measures  instituted  against  it,  and,  sec- 

or  subsequently  became  infected,  were  then  ond,  to  the  energetic  policy  of  the  British  Got- 

abolished,  they  being  no  longer  of  any  use,  and  einment  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Egyp- 

the  British  Government  directed  the  enforce-  tians  were  either  powerless  or  incompetent  to 

ment  of  sanitary  measures  by  the  troops  then  institute  proper  sanitary  measures  themselTes. 

in  Egypt.  Owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  rags  annuallj 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  to  the  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States  bj 

State  Department,  by  United  States  Consul-  way  of  England,  it  was  felt  by  our  Go?eni- 

General  G.  P.  Pomeroy,  stationed  at  Cairo,  ment  that  great  danger  existed  in  the  unre- 

under  date  of  August  16th,  will  show  the  ener-  stricted  importation  of  infected  rags,  and  sani- 

getic  measures  adopted :  tary  inspectors  were  appointed  in  Liverpool 

At  a  recent  interview  with  Sumon-General  Hunter,  and  London,  to  inspect  tlie  cargoes  of  ve^els 

who  was  sent  to  Egypt  bv  the  English  Foreign  Office  departing  for  the  United  States,  and  to  gire 

aa  modical  adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  I  notification  by  telegraph  of  the  departure  of 

learned  a  few  facta,  which  I  will  here  recount    This     •  ^^^^^  j    ««^/«      rELiiJL*«««  ^c tT^ 

gentleman,withmidical  assistants,  has  just  returned  ^t^^^  «^^f'     Collectors  of  customs  were 

to  Cairo  fVom  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  infected  dis-  forbidden  to  allow  the  entry  of  Egyptian  rags 

tricts  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  which  the  most  important  until  the  municipal  health  officer  of  the  port 

towns  are  Damietta,  Mimsourah,  Bamanoud,  Zagaag,  where  the  entry  was  to  be  made  should  give  a 

Sir  EdT^^  Malet.  he  communicated  to  the  Minister  ^  apprehended  from  so  doing.    This  ahnoet 

of  the  Interior  a  decided  wish  to  see  promptly  exe-  stopped  the  importation  of  Egyptian  rags  for 

cuted  in  Cairo^  and  throughout  all  the  infected  dis-  some  months,  and  steamships  declined  to  r€- 

tricts,  the  cl«minff  of  the  mosques  streets,  and  ceme-  ceive  suspected  rags  as  freight.    It  is  now  pro- 

tones,  of  filth  and  foul  matter,  to  bury  the  corpses  at  ^^„^  ^Lil  Aw««»:^«  -k5^«™  «^«««.  -u«n  !:«..« 

least  Jne  metre  under  the  groind,  to  wver  them  with  VO^od  that  American  shippers  of  rags  shall  have 

quicklime^  and  to  destroy  bv  fire  the  small  houses  them  properly  disinfected  before  shipment,  and 

tainted  with  the  malady,  ana  the  pestilential  or  nox-  to  that  end  a  sanitary  inspector,  acting  under 

ious  air  by  which  it  is  produced.    In  this  matter,  it  U  the  direction  of  the  United  States  consul,  has 

necessary  to  stote,  the  Arab  people  aU  through  the  |^        appointed,  and  stationed  at  Alexandria, 

country  here,  from  a  rehgious  impulse,  have  offered  X;     «»FFY'"r^»  ""^  ^^  v^7^        -a-icAauuna, 

a  considerable   opposition,  which   was   fortunately  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  rags  have  been 

silenced  by  naming,  as  delegates  for  executing  these  thoroughly  boiled  before  baling.   Machineiyon 

measures,  notables,  Arab  doctors,  and  employes  ot  a  large  scale  has  been  shipped  to  Alexandria  bj 

the  different  government  local  administrations.    8ur-  one  of  the  principal  paper-manufacturing  firmi 

gcon-General  Hunter  also  mformed  me  that  the  Eng-  -  -u^  tt«u^^  g/1»«/  «.k^.^v«.  ♦!,«  u^:i-^-  -«J 

Fish  Government,  with  acquiescence  of  the  Egyptiwi  <>^*^®  United  States,  whereby  the  boilmg  and 

native  authorities,  baa  concluded  to  form  here,  as  in  subsequent  drying  may  be  accomplished  witn 

India,  a  permanent  Sanitary  Commission,  which  will  but  little  loss  of  time.     From  a  scientific  point 

be  composed,  in  tiie  be^ning,  of  ekrht  officers  and  of  view,  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt  does  not 

^?Jd^S^5!^V):'-Sf^  e^eMTtJ^f^^  ||PP««  V  bave  afforded  a»y  pennanent  le«OB. 

and  practice  of  thia  disease,  and  who  will  have  com-  Ahe  early  cordons  were  too  mefficiently  coD- 

plete  charge  and  management,  in  this  hmd,  of  all  pub-  ducted  to  be  of  material  service  in  settling  the 

tic  sanitary  meaaurea.  question  as  to  the  prevention  of  its  spread,  and 

Gonsul-General  Pomeroy  expressed  his  opin-  the  several  commissions  sent  by  France  and 
ion  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  ^^  present "  cessa-  Germany  respectively  do  not  appear  to  bare 
tion  of  cholera  in  Cairo,  and  some  other  towns,  conclusively  settled  the  causation  of  the  dia- 
is  to  be  attributed  **  to  the  very  high  rise  of  the  ease.  The  German  Commission,  headed  bj 
Nile,  which  has  very  lately  filled  with  fresh  Prof.  Koch,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  mi- 
water  the  canals  of  the  infected  districts,  and  crobe  and  bacillus,  found  principally  in  the 
thereby  cleaned  out  the  poisonous  matter  and  walls  of  the  lower  intestines.  The  French 
filth  which  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  devel-  Commission  was  nominally  headed  hy  Prof. 
opment  of  cholera.  Apart  from  the  cholera  Pasteur,  but  was  really  headed  by  M.  Thnillier, 
epidemic,  there  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  who  died  at  Alexandria,  a  martyr  to  his  acien- 
typhoid  fever  in  the  country,  and  we  have  just  tifio  zeal.  This  commission  reported  that  a 
got  over  an  epidemic  of  spotted  typhus  fever."  micro-organism  was  found  in  the  blood,  Io< 

While  the  epidemic  lasted,  great  alarm  was  cated  in  the  spaces  between  the  blood-globoles. 

felt  in  Europe,  not  only  among  the  countries  Further  experiments  are  necessary  in  order  to 

bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  Russia,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  propositiona. 

which  quarantined  her  Black  sea  ports,  and  In  the  mean  time  nothing  has  been  discovered 

later  those  in  the  Baltic,  and  all  Europe  quar-  which  in  any  way  modifies  the  treatment  of 

antined  against  arrivals  of  persons  and  goods  previous  years.  The  "  Fyers*  treatment,"  which 

from  Egypt,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  importa-  consists  in  the  administration  of  emetics  and 

tion  of  cholera.    England  departed  from  her  purgatives,  has  again  been  brought  forward, 

usual  conservatism  against  quarantine,  by  lay-  This  treatment,  it  will  be  remembered,  origi* 

ing  the  responsibility  upon  customs  ofBcers  to  nated  in  Mauritius  in  1866. 

make  special  investigation  of  the  importation  A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  German 
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ment  in  1S78  for  the  parpose  of  inves- 

the  oaoses  of  cholera,  and  their  report 
de  early  in  1883.  Prof.  Hirsch,  of  the 
sion,  announced  his  adherence  to  the 
)  that  **  from  the  cholera-patient  an  in- 
1  substance  is  actually  thrown  off,  which, 
r,  is  not  yet  capable  of  acting  directly 
olera-poison,  but  only  obtains  its  spe- 
ecting  influence  after  it  has  undergone 
n  change,  outside  the  system  of  the 

himself,  and  under  the  afore-men- 
dxtemal  circumstances,  either  upon  or 
oil  or  a  iuecedaneum  of  the  soil." 

Pettenkofer  announced  as  his  opinion, 
he  reproduction  of  the  cholera-poison 
iice  quite  independently  of  the  cholera- 
i  indiyidual  (as  such),  seeing  that  it 
ach  itself  to  persons,  sick  or  well,  or  to 
bjects,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
it  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
erever  it  finds  appropriate  conditions 
reproduction  it  may  light  up  an  epi- 
Tbe  recommendations  of  this  com- 

for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  are 
w: 

the  measures  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
>Q  and  combating  of  uholera.  those  take  the 
e  which  have  for  their  aim  tne  improvement 
il  sanitarv  conditions ;  all  speciflo  measures 
holera  will  prove  unavailing  unless  we  pay 
«st  attention  in  inhabited  places  to  thepun- 
the  soil  from  organic  and  easily  putrefying 
>  the  drainage  or  the  soil,  to  the  constant 
of  the  sewers,  to  the  Anequent  emptying  of 
.  to  the  careful  inspection  of  dwelling's  and 
Qose  that  are  really  nurtful,  the  provision  of 
er  both  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  pur- 
id  the  like. 

w  fever  prevailed  during  the  year  in 
ve  home  on  the  island  of  Cuba;  on 
xican  shores  of  the  Gulf;  in  a  less 
in  Brazil,  and  to  a  very  serious  extent 

western  shores  of  Mexico.  There  is 
danger  to  the  Gulf-ports  of  the  United 
rom  the  admission  of  yellow  fever  from 
,  Cuba,  and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but 
\r  it  was  threatened  from  a  city  where 
»ping  has  hitherto  been  measurably  ex- 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  No  other  city  on 
f-coast  of  Mexico  suffered  severely  from 
fever,  but  on  the  west  coast  the  disease 
d  with  unusual  virulence. 

Cruz,  like  Havana,  has  cases  of  yellow 
le  year  round.  The  following  table  of 
by  from  yellow  fever,  at  the  Hospital  de 
in,  was  compiled  by  Assistant  Surgeon 
s,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service : 
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Speaking  of  the  endemic  character  of  the 
yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz,  a  local  tradition  has 
it  (Padre  Alegre)  that  yellow  fever  was  in- 
troduced there  in  1699,  by  an  English  ship, 
which  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  contemporaneous  his- 
torical evidence  to  support  the  tradition.  Yel- 
low fever  appeared  on  the  west  coast  of  Mex- 
.  ico,  princ^ally  in  the  cities  on  the  coast  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  disease 
appeared  at  Mazatlan  early  in  September,  and 
is  now  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  a 
vessel  from  Panama.  It  spread  rapidly  to 
Guaymas,  Hermosillo,  and  Manzanillo.  The  city 
of  Acapulco  inaugurated  a  rigid  quarantine 
against  vessels  from  the  other  western  coast 
ports,  and  escaped  the  infection.  La  Paz,  in 
Lower  California,  Mexico,  was  also  infected 
with  the  fever,  which  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  malignancy  in  September,  and  deaths  in  that 
town  reached  114.  The  acting  United  States 
consul  at  La  Paz,  Mr.  Viosca,  was  himself  af- 
fected with  the  disease,  as  was  also  Mr.  Wiilard, 
United  States  consul  at  Guaymas.  Mr.  Wii- 
lard estimates  that  only  about  200  persons  died 
at  Guaymas  of  yellow  fever,  out  of  3,500  at- 
tacked. He  estimated  that  in  the  capital  of 
the  State  (HermosiUo),  over  2,000  persons  were 
sick  from  the  disease  at  one  time.  The  effect 
of  this  scourge  on  those  towns  was  to  paralyze 
all  business  and  create  a  general  panic  in  the 
interior.  As  usual,  on  its  first  appearance, 
there  was  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  disease  was  really  yellow  fever, 
or  simply  the  ordinary  coast  bilious  fever; 
but  as  the  epidemic  progressed,  it  became  im- 
possible either  to  conceal  the  fact  that  yellow 
fever  was  present,  or  to  deny  it  so  effectually 
as  to  prevent  adjacent  towns  from  quaran- 
tining against  them.  The  American  steamer 
New  hem,  which  left  Guaymas  on  the  19th  of 
September,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
29th,  with  five  of  her  crew  sick  with  yellow 
fever.  Fortunately,  the  disease  was  not  com- 
municated to  the  city.  The  United  States 
Government  took  early  precautions  against  the 
admission  of  yellow  fever  by  keeping  inspect- 
ors at  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  to  report  by  tele- 
graph the  departure  of  infected  ships.  In- 
spectors were  stationed  in  Arizona  at  Fort 
Yuma  and  Benson,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
persons  sick  with  yellow  fever,  or  of  infected 
baggage  from  the  Mexican  cities.  An  inspector 
was  dso  stationed  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Government  miuntained  a 
quarantine  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co ;  a  quarantine  at  Pensacola ;  Sapelo  Sound, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  near  Cape  Charles 
in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  local  autoorities  of 
the  United  States  ports  maintained  their  quar- 
antines as  usual.  The  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
was  instructed  to  patrol  the  Gulf-coast  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  vessels,  and  to  forbid  the 
entrance  into  any  port  of  persons  infected,  or 
of  vessels  having  infected  cargoes,  and  to  order 
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them  directly  to  qnaraDtme.    These  eoergetio        EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATIOH.    The  fltatistical 

measures  prevented  the  entrance  of  yellow  fe-  reports  presented  to  the  General  Conference 

Ter  into  any  port  of  the  United  States.    As  in  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  at  its  meeting 

the  previous  year,  all  matters  of  quarantine  in  Octoher,  1888,  gave  the  following  it^ms: 

administration  were  managed  by  the  Marine-  Whole  number  of  members,  120,231 ;  increase 

Hospital  Service,  a  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  De-  during  four  years,  10,468 ;  number  of  preachers, 

partment,  of  which  the  Surgeon-General  is  the  1,671;  of  churches,  1,622,  of  which  the  value 

chief  officer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Secre-  was  $8,577,888;  number  of  p/irsonages,  501, 

tary  of  the  Treasury.    On  the  16th  of  August  having  a  value  of  $807,205 ;  number  of  Soo- 

a  local  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  in  the  day-schools,  2,181,  with  185,795  pupils. 
Pensacola  navy-yard,  and  the  outlying  villages       General  Conftracet — The  General  Conference 

of  Warrington  and  Woolsey  on  the  naval  res-  met  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  October  4th.    An  ao- 

ervation,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  in  doubt,  count  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Church, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ordered  a  board  of  and  a  review  of  its  progress  during  the  past 

inquiry  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fever,  and  four  years,  were  given  in  the  address  of  the 

they  reported  as  the  probable  cause  that  in-  bishop.    The  net  gain  in  members  had  been 

fected  ballast  was  used  in  building  the  jetties  about  8  per  cent.,  or  5  per  cent  less  than  the 

at  Fort  McRae,  workmen  on  which  lived  in  the  gain  during  the  preceding  four  years,  and  12  per 

village  of  Warrington,  and  went  immediately  cent,  less  than  the  gain  during  the  four  yean 

from  the  jetties  to  their  homes.    The  board,  from  1871  to  1875.    The  gain  in  the  number 

however,  aeclined  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  of  ministers  (itinerant  and  local)  had  been 

but  simply  regarded  it  as  probable  that  this  about  8  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

was  the  source  of  infection.    Other  causes  of  churches  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent,  and 

infection  are  enumerated  and  given  as  possible,  that  in  the  number  of  Sunday-schools  abont 

among  them  the  possibility  of  the  hibernation  9  per  cent.  Much  improvement  was  remarked 

of  the  germs  in  infected  goods  left  over  from  in  the  substitution  of  new  church-buildings  for 

the  previous  yearns  epidemic  in  the  city  of  Pen-  old  ones ;  and  debts  resting  against  churches 

sacola.  had  been  paid  off  to  such  an  extent  that  all 

A   sanitary  cordon   was   early  established  the  churches  in  some  of  the  conferences  were 

against  the  naval  reservation,  which  prevented  free  from  such  debts,  and  nearly  all  the  others 

travel  to  or  from  the  reservation  during  the  were  in  an  easy  condition.    The  receipts  of 

prevalence  of  the  epidemic.    The  efficacy  of  an  the  Missionary  Society  during  four  years  had 

efficient  cordon  mnitaire  was  once  more  dem-  been  $884,086,  or  $108,404  more  than  those 

onstrated,  for  no  case  of  the  disease  appeared  of  the  previous  four  years.     The  work  of 

outside  the  limits  of  the  reservation.    There  home  missions  had  been  extended  to  Texa^ 

were  a  few  separate  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  where  missions  had  been  organized  in  Gal- 

the  city  of  Pensacola,   evidently  developed  veston,  San  Antonio,  and  Temple,  and  to  Deo- 

from  infected  bedding  left  over  from  the  pre-  ver,   Col.     The    receipts    of   the  Publi8hiii£ 

vious  year,  when  a  serious  epidemic  prevailed.  House  at  Cleveland,  O.,  during  four  years,  had 

As  to  the  causation  of  yellow  fever  in  gen-  been  $767,007,  or  $169,097  more  than  those 
eral,  nothing  has  been  developed  within  the  of  the  previous  four  years;  and  those  of  the 
year,  except  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Domingos  Publishing  House  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  had 
Freize,  of  Brazil,  who  reports  having  discov-  been  $64,359.  The  Missionary  Society  em- 
ered  the  microbion  of  the  disease ;  that  it  is  ployed  420  missionaries  and  supplied  427 
developed  in  the  corpses  of  the  deceased ;  and  mission  charges,  with  which  were  connected 
that  it  flourishes  to  a  great  extent  in  the  earth  85,767  members;  it  also  sustained  775  mis- 
of  cemeteries.  Dr.  Freize  has  recognized  in  sion  Sunday-schools,  with  6,910  officers  and 
the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients  the  crypto-  teachers  and  47,280  pupils.  Abroad  the 
coccus^  to  which  he  has  attached  the  name  of  society  sustained  missions  in  Europe,  in  aid 
zanthogenicus.  The  color  of  the  black-vomit  of  the  conferences  in  Germany  ana  Switzer- 
he  considers  due  to  this  cryptococcus.  He  has  land,  and  in  Japan.  The  two  European  con- 
produced  the  disease  in  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  ferences  employed  67  preachers  besides  theo- 
by  injecting  the  (7.  tanthogenicus.  He  advises,  logical  students,  and  included  fifty  stationa 
as  the  best  means  of  extermination,  the  build-  with  about  700  preaching  appointments,  and 
ing  of  public  crematories,  and  that  all  persons  an  enrollment  of  8,400  members,  and  268  Soo- 
dying  of  yellow  fever  shall  be  cremated.  The  day-schools,  with  16,950  pupils.  Threeperiodi- 
Brazilian  Government  has  approved  his  recom-  cals  were  published  at  Stuttgart  The  net 
mendation,  and  a  crematory  has  been  erected  increase  in  members  in  Europe  was  small) 
by  order  of  the  Imperial  Government.  though  the  additions  to  the  churches  had  been 

Dr.  Carmona  Del  Valle,  of  Mexico,  also  many,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
claims  to  have  discovered  the  germ  of  the  dis-  verts  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  The 
ease,  and  has  named  it  Peronospera  Ititea,  He  German  churches  had  suffered  much  from  the 
finds  its  mycelium  in  the  black -vomit,  and  opposition  of  the  state  churches.  The  mis- 
claims  to  have  observed  its  development  in  the  sion  in  Japan  returned  2  American  preachers, 
urine.  4   American    woman   missionaries,   8   native 

EETSIFELAS.    See  Subqkbt.  preachers,  4  student  helpers,  8  native  Bible- 
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number  of  teachers  in  daj-schools,  extend  in  the  vallej  of  the  Bhine  and  its  tributaries 

ols  with  132  pupils,  and  4  Sunday-  2"*^  e^^  ^"W«  «?4  Buffering  at  Dosaeldorf, 

i4.u  ini        Tkl  ri™«.:«.*^^  ^«  ■aiZ.u  Mayenoe,  Wonna,  Mannheim,  and  Ludwigshaven. 

7^.1     '   .  ^       Committee  on  High  g.  KaUroad  coiimunicationa  between  Switzerland. 

id  Education  reported  on  the  condi-  France,  and  Italy,  interrupted  by  high  water.    Plot 

trthwestem  College,  Naperville,  111. ;  afainst  the  Austrian  Crown  Prinoo  discovered  at 

)al  Institute;   Union  Seminary  for  Peeth. 

.mi  young  women  (with  which  8otS!'X'l%'?°i^«jSrve,'"^P:2dl^to*S 

»l  course  is  connected);  SchuylkiU  dvil- service  reform   bUl.     Presburg,  in  Hungary, 

Reading,   Pa.,    a  new    institution ;  flooded.    Spanish  Minister  of  Finance  declares  the 

'heological  Seminary  at  Reutlingen,  necessity  of  retrenchment. 

where  nineteen  young  men  had  re-  ,  5'  S^'®  Treasurer  of  Tennessee  absconda,  leaving 

*^^^i^^   ^r.^«»    41.^   /,na^-x^,«,«;»»n  defalcations  to  the  amount  of  over  $400,000.    Hhme 

truction  during    the   quadrennmm,  floods  recede.    Death  of  Gen,  Chanzy. 

tion  of  the  conterence  was  largely  6.  Funeral  of  Gambetta,  at  Paris,  amid  manifesta- 

matters  of  detail  in  discipline  and  tions  of  public  sorrow. 

rement  of  the  business  affairs  and  ^.^-  Spanish  Cabinet  resiips.  Sinking  of  the  steamer 

.  enterprises  of  the  Church.     A  re-  ^^^  LWe^l  '  "^  ""^  ""  *  ^^«  ^^  ^^  ^""^^  ^^' 

ssing  the  sentiments  of  the  body  on  g   Sagasta  forms  a  new  Ministry  in  Spain, 

lestions    of   public    morals    recom-  9.  Presidential  succession  bill  passed  in  Congress. 

le  legal  prohibition  of  the  traffic  isi  English  ship  British  Empire  burned  on  the  high  seas. 

^  liquors;  advised  a  strict  obsery-  g«™^  Emperor  subscribes  600,000  mwks  for  the 

V -««li.:4.«  1#  ♦!.*  nk.;.«.:«»  a»KK«fk  .  Bhme  sufferers.    The  Opposition  attack  the  Qovem- 

)  sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  question  of  prohibiting  American  pork. 

mned  loose  divorce  legislation  ana  Spanish  Ministry  formed  imder  Uie  presidency  of 

13  in  stock  and  produce.   The  speedy  Sagasta. 

I   of  a  series  of  normal  class  text-  10.  Burning  of  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee ; 

.the  formation  of  cla«e,  for  the  ^^  J^^  ^  •^tof  KTni^i^'^Tr 

idy  of  a  course  of  instruction  cov-  ^^tes  the  town  of  Kaab,  in  Hungary ;  many  persons 

tiem.  With  certificates  of  graduation  drowned. 

1  to  those  who  complete  the  same,  ll.  Bill  to  restore  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  to  his 

mmended.    Provision  was  made  for  ^}^  ^^  ^Z,y  ^i^o^'  ^'f^l^jyvf^!?^  -^  }^^ 

^;««    «*  «   »^»«««*a    »«;<,a;.vn«.»    a^  Senate.    Death  of  ex-Senator  Lott  M.  Morrill,  m  Au- 

tion  of  a  woman  s  missionary   so-  ^  ^^     Histrionic  triumph  of  Edwin  riooth  at 

lary  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  BerUn.    German  Keichstag  rejects  a  motion  to  repeal 

r  the  organization  of  local  branches  the  anti-Socialist  laws,  the  M!ay  laws,  and  all  ezcep- 

ite  with  it.  tional  legislation. 

AV  ia«l.     ThA  vAAi*  Iftftft  wAfl  «ftin-  12.  Shipping  bill,  with   drawback  and  free-ship 

A       'A     r    .    Z           r*-  ^          I  classes  stSrick  out,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repi^ 

devoid  of  striking  pohtica-  events,  gentatives.     Arreit  of  Phoeiix  Park  murderere  in 

eace  assured  in  Europe  it  was  a  year  Dublin.    The  Czar  and  impjerial  family  take  up  their 

re  discussion  and  activity.     The  pop-  residence  in  St.  Petenbuiv  in  the  Anitchkoff  Palace. 

,  in  Europe,  heightened  by  the  grow-  18.  Fire  in  a  circus  m  Berdichev,  Bussian  Poland ; 

.^»  ^#  *u^  «^^^».;/»»i   o4-»,,,^il  #/%«  800  persons  burned  to  death. 

less  of  the  economical  struggle  for  i^Arrest  of  Prince  Napoleon  in  Paris  for  issuing 

ested  Itself  in  characteristic  ways.  ^  manifesto.    The  British  ship  Pride  of  the  Ocean 

oircumstances  impelled  governments  destroyed  by  dynamite, 

ommercial  restrictions,  and,  in  con-  16.  rloquet  proposal  to  expel  members  of  rovftl 

rith  the  absence  of  military  dangers  ^HJ?*  ^^^^  ^""^  ''\  ^?  ^'Th'^^i.^^S^iiio^tf;; 

r.  -^«v  «^»..:«:f:^»<.  ;«  ♦k/  ^«<.i  J?r,«  mination  of  Portuguese  treaty  with  England  relating 

0  seek  acquisitions  m  the  outlying  to  the  west  coast  ^Africa. 

the  earth.     There  were  constitu-  17.  Execution  of  two  agrarian  murderers  in  Ireland, 

iggles  and  revolutionary  attempts  in  Swedish  Parliament  opened, 

s,  revealing  the  instability  of  their  18.  Prohibitipn  amendment  in  Iowa  adjudged  in- 

.stitution.    There  was  a  more  abun-  ~{^pIt°.^'!Sl'l^JSn'Sr  "^^^^^'^/"iSSSS 

jst  m  most  countries.    The  year  was  j^  gavoy  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

narkable  for  extraordinary  natural  19.  Disaster  on  Southern  Pacific  nulway  near  Te- 

A  volcanic  outburst  devastated  one  hichipa,  Cal. ;  15  lives  lost.    Sinking  of  the  Hamburg 

5t  populous  and  productive  regions  ^"^^  Cimbria ;  858  drowned  out  of  420  on  board. 

.-1^   ♦!.«  ^Y«/Ni/^-tt  r»/x«rA^   A^T^wi  ♦k/^  The  Russian  city  Kherson  destroyed  by  fire, 

^rld,  the  cholera  mowed  down   the  ^  q^^  ^^^^  prochdmed  President  in  Peru  by 

1  of  another,  earthquakes  aemolisnea  a  Congress  sitting  at  Catamaroa,  and  accepts  on  con- 
ms,  freshets  ravaged  the  valleys  of  dition  that  the  people  are  wilUng  to  make  peace  with 
urope,  and  tornadoes  spread  desola-  Chili.    Skuptohina  (of  Servia)  approve  German  oom- 

e  United  States.    The  minor  catas-  mercial  treaty.                             «.„nvi.«^  p.i 

^A  -^^:^^««.«  Kw  ^^^A  »^A  «^«   ^\.^^  21.  Explosion  of  giant  powder  near  Oakland,  Cal., 

id  accidents  by  land  and  sea,  when  kilUn?  over  80  Chmamen.    Explosion  of  a  gasometer 

1,  present  an  appalling  sum  of  destruc-  in    Glasgow.    Death  of  Prince   Frederick   Charles 

ring,  and  death.  The  following  chron-  'Alexander  of  Prussia. 

Its  the  noteworthy  events  of  1883  in  ^  22.  A  clause  of  the  Ku-klux  law  of  1871  dedded  to 

^f  fiioit.  ^w»Ani*KanAa .  oQ  uuconstitutional.    Ajrest  in  Germany  of  the  om- 

01  tneir  occurrence .  ^^  ^^  ^^^  English  steamer  Sultan,  which  collided 

.  Inauguration  of  Governor  Cleveland  at  with  and  sank  the  Cimbria.    The  insurgents  in  Ecua- 

1oods  at  Vienna  and  on  the  Bhine ;  500  dor  gain  a  victonr. 

royed  at  Worms.  23.  John  E.  Kenna  elected  Senator  for  West  Vir- 

Lg  of  New  York  Legislature.    Inundations  (i^nia,  and  Bichard  Coke  for  Texas.    A  number  of 
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deaths  from  starvation  in  Ireland.  Belgian  Chamber 
Banctions  the  introduction  of  the  Flemisli  language  in 
the  intermediate  schools  of  Flandera.  Closure  of 
Servian  Skuptchina.    Death  of  Gustavo  Dor6. 

24.  Senatorial  elections  in  New  Jersev  and  Kansas, 
return  of  McPherson  and  Plumb.  In  New  Guinea  16 
sailors  are  slaughtered  by  cannibals. 

25.  Audience  of  the  Bussion  minister  Be  Giers  with 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  Naval  appropriation  bill 
passed  in  the  House. 

26.  Embezzlements  in  the  Manioipal  Gas-Works  of 
Philadelphia  discovered. 

27.  Bowen  and  Tabor  elected  to  represent  Colorado 
in  the  Senate.  New  York  State  Senate  confirms  the 
Governor's  appointments  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 
The  German  bark  Admiral  Prince  Adalbert  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Wales. 

28.  The  French  Cabinet  rcsi^o^ns.  Mutiny  of  con- 
victs in  Cork  Harbor.  Himganan  Chamber  rejects  a 
proposition  to  repeal  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

29.  French  Ministry  newly  organized  with  Falli^res 
for  Premier.  Wrecks  on  the  English  coast.  Duration 
of  International  Tribunals  in  Egypt  prolonged  till 
Feb.  1,1884.  ^ 

80.  Fatal  snow-slide  in  Colorado.  Switzerland  re- 
iects  the  naturalization  treaty  proposed  by  the  United 
States. 

81.  Gen.  Manderson  elected  Senator  for  Nebraska. 
Strike  of  8,600  workmen  in  Limoges,  France.  Gen. 
Thibaudin  appointed  French  Minister  of  War.  Bes- 
toration  of  King  Cetewayo  in  Zululand. 

Febmoiy  1.  Election  of  D.  M.  Sabin  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  Minnesota. 

2.  Resolution  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  forests 
adopted  by  New  York  L^plature.  French  Cham- 
ber passes  the  expulsion  bill  against  royal  families. 
Steamer  Kenmure  Castle  foundered  m  the  Bay  of 
Biscav. 

8.  Inimdations  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

it.  Severe  earthquake  at  Agram.  Spanish  Cortes 
refbae  to  abolish  parliamentary  oaths. 

6.  Colvin  nominated  Financial  Adviser  to  the 
Eimptian  Government. 

7.  Arrest  of  Payne,  organizer  of  the  Oklahama 
raids. 

8.  The  Spanish  Government  emancipate  40,000 
slaves  in  Cuba.  Opening  of  Danube  Conference  at 
London. 

9.  Death  of  William  E.  Dodge.  Gk)vemment  pro- 
posal of  biennial  budgets  rejected  by  the  German 
Reichstag. 

10.  Death  of  Marshall  Jewell. 

11.  Breaking  of  a  dam  in  Louisville,  and  destruc- 
tion of  life  ana  property. 

12.  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  released  from  confine- 
ment   Coronation  of  lung  Kalakaua  in  Honolulu. 

18.  Minister  Falli^rcs  proffers  the  resignation  of  the 
French  interim  ministry.    Death  of  Richard  Wagner. 

14.  Death  of  E.  D.  Morgan. 

15.  British  Parliament  meets.  French  Chamber 
adopts  the  pretenders'  bill  of  Barbey. 

16.  Bill  to  retnm  Japanese  indemnity  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the 
tenement-house  cigar  bill,  and  the  bill  to  reduce  ele- 
vated-railroad fares.  A  mining  accident  in  Illinois 
causes  the  loss  of  80  lives.  Ukase  of  the  Czar  on 
amending  laws  relating  to  the  Jews. 

17.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  rejects  the 
prohibition  amendment.  The  Jeannette  investigation 
ends  in  the  adoption  of  a  report  approving  the  con- 
duct of  all  members  of  the  expedition.  Carey  appears 
as  a  witness  for  the  crown  in  the  Dublin  criminal  in- 
vestigation. French  Senate  rejects  the  expidsion  bilL 
Norw^ian  Storthmg  meets. 

18.  The  tariff  bill  passed  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Adverse  vote  on  the  measure  in  the  House  of 
Reprraentatives.  Appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  Civil-Service  Commi^ion.  President  Gr^vy  ac- 
oepts  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  and  charges 
Jiuea  Ferry  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry. 


20.  Panic  in  a  German  Catholic  school  in  New  Ycvk ; 
16  diildren  killed.  Count  Corti  demands  of  tbe 
Porte  satisfaction  for  insults  to  Italian  oonsol  is 
Tripoli,  under  threat  of  naviJ  action. 

21.  Armv  appropriation  bill  passes  the  Senate. 
Burning  of  the  steamer  Morro  Castie  in  Charleston 
Harbor.  Loss  of  United  States  steamer  Ashuclot ;  11 
drowned.  The  German  Federal  Coundl  adopt  th« 
resolution  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Ameiion 
pork.    New  French  Cabinet  constituted  by  Fenr. 

23.  Mutinv  of  prisoners,  and  burning  of  the  mi- 
tentiarv  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Prof,  bwift,  of  Boeb- 
ester,  N.  Y.,  discovers  a  new  comet. 

24.  The  Senate  adopts  revenue  bill  intended  to  re- 
duce customs  and  taxes  $25^000,000.  John  W.  Foeter. 
of  Indiana,  appointed  Minister  to  Spain.  Escape  of 
20  prisoners  from  the  Arkansas  State  Prison.  Decree 
of  Servian  King  on  new  organization  of  the  armj. 

25.  The  Orleans  princes  in  the  French  army  m 
retired  from  active  service. 

26.  Bankruptcy  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Lawrence,  Moss. ,  and  loss  of  trust-f^ds. 

27.  Senate  bill  of  revenue  reform  referred  hj  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  oommisaion.  M 
against  tbe  adulteration  of  teas  passed  in  Congras. 

28.  The  SecretaiT  of  State  inibrms  the  Senate  tint 
the  Government  aisapproves  the  attitude  taken  it 
Lima  bv  Mr.  Partridge,  in  joining  the  representstiTei 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy  m  a  fhendlv  inte^ 
vention  between  Chili  and  Peru.  Silver  weadisg  d 
the  German  Crown  Prince.  Edhem  Pasha  appointed 
Turkish  Minbter  of  the  Interior. 

Maioh  1.  Belj^ian  Chamber  refVLses  to  cut  down  tbe 
bishops*   salanee.     Decree  of  resumption  of  specie 

Payments  signed  by  King  of  Italy.    Resignation  of 
^utch  Ministry. 

2.  Veto  of  the  five-cent  elevated  railroad  fare  biU  bj 
Governor  Cleveland. 

8.  Retirement  of  David  Davis  irom  the  presidency 
of  tiie  Senate ;  Senator  Edmunds  chosen  his  suooessor. 
Passage  of  tbe  tariff  act  Senate  tables  river  and  htt^ 
bor  appropriation  bill. 

4.  Tariff  act  signed  by  the  President.  Adyonrn* 
ment  of  Congress.  Steamboat  Yazoo  sunk  in  the  Mi»- 
sissippi,  and  16  lives  lost.  Death  of  Governor  A.  fl. 
Stepnens  at  AUanta. 

5.  Decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Cooit 
that  a  State  can  not  bo  sued  by  another  State  fcr 
claims  assigned  to  it  hj  citizens.  James  S.  Bojntoo, 
President  of  the  Georgia  State  Senate,  sworn  in  as  Got* 
emor  in  the  place  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens^eoeaeed. 
Resignation  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  Voa 
Kameke. 

6.  Revision  of  the  Constitution  negatived  br  tbe 
French  Chamber.  Gale  on  British  OMst,  185  ssber- 
mon  lost. 

7.  Coalition  of  DenuMsrats  and  Greenbackers  ift. 
Michigan  declare  for  free  trade.  Bronsard  von  Scfa^ 
lendon  appointed  Prussian  Minister  of  War. 

8.  Retirement  of  the  Gorman  Naval  Minister,  Vob 
Stosch. 

9.  Louise  Michel  leads  a  demonstration  of  uneoK 
ployed  working-men  in  Paris,  and  instigates  a  breaJ 
riot.  The  steamer  Navarre,  sailing  between  Copen- 
hagen  and  Leith,  goes  down  with  65  persons  on  boiri. 
In  Andalusia  1,20^  persons  are  arrested  on  tbe  cbai|a 
of  conspiracy  as  members  of  the  Black  Hand  Asweia- 
tion. 

10.  Danube  Convention  signed  in  London.  Death, 
of  Coumoundouros,  Greek  ex-Minister. 

11.  Death  of  Prince  Gortchakoff. 

12.  Turkish  Government  gives  notice  of  termisar 
tion  of  treaties  of  commerce  with  tbe  United  StataSi 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Dea- 
mark. 

14.  The  murderer  Dukes  acquitted  by  a  juir  is 
Uniontown,  Pa.  Pamell's  amendment  *to  toe  lasd 
act  rejected  by  the  British  Parliament.  Discovery  ii 
St.  Petersburg  of  defalcations  by  officials  amountiQj 
to  11,000,000  rubles. 
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presidencj  of  Sobolefu  Swiss 'commercial 
rith  Spain  signed. 

4ioarnment  ol'tlie  Austrian  Beichsrath.  Death 
&larx. 

rrests  of  citizens  of  South  Carolina  by  reve- 
oers. 

he  repadiation  act  goes  into  force  in  Tennessee, 
ittixi^  Bull  looatea  in  the  Standing  Bock  Bes- 

1.  Conviction  of  three  Socialists  ^laiged  with 
in  Vienna. 

»eath  of  Sir  George  Jesscl,  Master  of  the  Bolls. 

I  Armagh,  Ireland^  19  persons  found  guilty  of 

icy  to  murder. 

»eath  at  Kenosha,  Wb.,  of  Postmoster-Qeneral 

Lowe, 

destruction  of  the  village  of  St  Anton,  in  Tyrol, 

iflasration. 

he  Washin^n  Grand  Jury  finds  indictments 

BradjT  and  ex-Senator  Kellogg.  Strike  of 
operatives  in  Lvnchburg,  Va.  Death  of  John 
tne  Queen's  ^Ilie. 

ount  Majlath  von  Szeohely,  Hun^^arian  judge, 
m1  in  Ofen.  French  take  possession  of  Porta 
ind  Loango  on  the  Congo ;  protest  of  Portu- 
ival  officers. 

errifio  storm  on  the  coast  of  England.     Louise 
l^ves  herself  up  to  the  Paris  polioe. 
08S  of  53  lives  bv  a  railroad  accident  on  the 
ad  Southern  Bailroad,  near  Mason's  Station, 
Arrest  of  40  Socialists  in  Spain. 

band  of  Nihilists  broken  up  in  St.  Petersburg, 
as  attacked  and  killed  by  Montenegrins. 

2.  Democratic  suocess  in  the  St.  Louis  mu- 
slections. 

le  President  appoints  United  States  Jud^ 
0,  of  Indiana,  Postmaster- General.  Illinois 
atio  State  ticket  adopted  in  Chicago.  Arrest 
Socialist  deputies,  Vollmar  and  Frohme.  at 
Brmany.  on  thdr  return  from  a  Socialist  Con- 

Copeanagen. 

«th  of  Peter  Cooper  in  New  York.  Suocess 
epnUioans  in  Bhoae  Island ;  defeat  of  Sprague. 
io  Legislature  adopts  two  temperanoe  amend- 

First  public  announcement  oi  the  triple  alii- 

laooveiT  of  a  dynamite  fkotorr  in  Birming- 

ingland,  and  arrest  of  several  conspirators. 

factory  near  Bome  e^lodes,  killing  40  per- 

liel  in  Greenville,  Texas,  fidls  in,  killing  13 

«th  of  Louis  Veuillot. 

izinning  of  the  trial  of  the  Phcenix  Park  assas- 

Dublin.  ExploaiveB  bill  enacted  by  BritLth 
tent. 

*nirie-ftre  in  Nebraska.    Strike  of  7,000  dock 
I  in  Marseilltti,  Franco. 
Abor-«trike8  in  Beading  and  Boston.     Healy's 

for  local  self-government  in  IreUmd  rejected 
Booae  of  Commons, 
'he  Left  in  the  Danish  Folkethin^  propose  an 

to  the  King,  expressing  want  of  confidence  in 
dstry. 

igar-makers  win  a  strike  in  CindnnaU. 
tneensluid  Government  proclaims  the  annexa- 
New  Guinea.  Swiss  Federal  Council  remove 
snelling  Bishop  Mermillod.  Bcscript  of  the 
I  Emperor  on  social  reform  and  biennial  budg- 
rrest  of  2,000  persons  in  Moscow.  Tisza's  an- 
tbe  Hungarian  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
le  allianfie.  Danish  Folkething  pass  tne  vote 
ire. 
teiiah  Tiindiithing  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in 


barges  brooeht  against  the  Government  Su- 
kg  Architect  UilL  The  Scott  liquor  law  goes 
tnXioaa.  in  Ohio.    House  of  Commons  postpone 


local  tax  reform  until  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  of  local  government. 

18.  Illinois  adopts  the  license  svstem.  Gov.  But- 
ler, of  Massachusetts,  publishes  charges  against  the 
administration  of  the  Tewkesbury  poor-house.  Visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Sultan.  The  King  of 
Denmark  accepts  tne  addresses  of  both  Chiimbers 
and  reproves  the  Folkething  for  not  passing  ministe- 
rial measures. 

19.  Summing  up  in  the  Star  Boute  trial.  Grants  to 
Ix>rd8  Wolseley  and  Aloester  voted  by  British  Com- 
mons.   Conviction  of  19  Nihilists  at  St.  Petersburg. 

20.  Act  relating  to  the  reor^^anization  of  the  Eini- 

Sation  Department  goes  into  torce.    Conflagration  in 
elhi,  India :  2^000  buildings  burned. 

21.  Final  aecision  against  the  validity  of  the  Iowa 
prohibition  amendment. 

22.  Tornado  in  Mississippi ;  60  dead  and  800  in- 

i'ured.  Executions  and  arresta  in  St.  Petersburg. 
)utch  Ministry  finally  formed  by  Heems  Kerks. 

24.  Henry  D.  McDaniel  elected  Governor  of  Georgia. 
Tornadoes  m  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Strike  of  Berlin 
cahndrivcrs.  French  Chamber  adopt  the  measure  to 
convert  the  rentes  from  6  per  cent,  into  4i  per  cent, 
bonds.  Proposition  to  impeach  the  Ministry  thrown 
out  by  Norwe£[ian  Odelsthmg. 

26.  Ship  British  Commerce  wrecked  off  Owner's 
Light-house.  Mino-ezplosion  in  Bessegcs,  France; 
over  100  lives  lost. 

26.  Organization  of  the  Irish  National  League  of 
America. 

28.  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  the  school 
act 

29.  Victoiy  of  Egyptian  troops  over  followers  of  the 
False  Prophet.  Blot  between  Arabs  and  Greeks  at 
Port  Said. 

80.  Prohibition  of  American  pork  in  Greece.  Nomi- 
nation of  12  Polish  bishops  bv  the  Pope. 

May  1.  Opening  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  Am- 
sterdam. Due  de  Broglie's  interpellation  on  the  triple 
alliance. 

2.  Bumixig  of  a  steamer  on  the  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia ;  70  aves  lost.  Conviction  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murderers  Caffry  and  Delaney. 

8.  Trial  of  twenty-six  Socialists  in  Lemberg.  Par- 
liamentary oaths  bill  defeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Bradlaugh  tries  again  to  take  his  seat  Steam- 
er Grapples,  running  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alas- 
ka, burned  and  70  Uvea  lost. 

6.  Bakers*  strike  in  Vienna.  Earthquake  in  Ta- 
briz, Persia,  and  loss  of  many  lives. 

6.  The  town  of  KOniginhof.  in  Bohemia,  burned. 

7.  Navigation  on  Erie  canal  opened.  Tne  biennial 
budget  rejected  in  the  German  Beichstag. 

9.  Defeat  of  the  Apaches  by  Mexican  troops. 

10.  Oil-tanks  at  CommuniiMiw,  N.  J.,  fired  by  light- 
ning. 

12.  Opening  of  the  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London, 
and  of  too  Hygienic  ExhibitTon  in  Berlin. 

13.  Devastating  hurricane  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana ;  town  of  Oronogo,  Mo.,  demol- 
ished. 

14.  Mahono  accused  of  violating  the  dvil-servioe 
law.  Execution  of  Brady  in  Dublin.  The  Pope  in- 
terdicts political  agitation  by  the  Irish  clergy. 

15.  Tonquin  credit  votes  by  French  Assembly. 
Lock-out  of  4,000  shoemakers  in  Cincinnati.  Prince 
of  Montenegro  visits  Vienna. 

16.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru.  Na- 
tional association  of  coal-miners  formed  in  a  conven- 
tion at  Pittsburg.  French  naval  vessels  bombard 
port9  on  the  northwest  ooast  of  Madagascar. 

17.  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  railroad  completed. 
Prussian  proposals  relative  to  the  announcement  of 
eoc1e<«iastical  appointments  rejected  bv  the  Vatican. 
Swedish  Seoona  Chamber  pass  a  bill  to  change  the 
organic  law  of  the  army. 

18.  Severe  storms  in  Wisconsin,  Hlinois,  Nebraska, 
Ml«8ouri,  and  Texas.  Execution  of  Daniel  Curiy  in 
Dublin. 
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EVENTS  OF  1888.    (June,  July.) 


19.  Destruotivo  flood  in  Dakota.  Entry  of  the  Czar 
and  Czarina  into  Moacow. 

20.  Tumultuous  Labor  Congress  in  Paris. 

21.  President  Arthur  appoints  Walter  Evans,  of 
Louisville,  to  succeed  Qen.  Baum  as  Commissioner 
of  Intemail  Revenue. 

21.  Administrative  regulations  of  the  new  tariff  an- 
nounced bj  tho  Government.  The  Italian  Ministers 
oppose  Depretis  and  resign.  Death  of  Suleiman  Pa> 
sna  in  Constantinople. 

22.  Nomination  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  as 
Lord  Lome's  successor  in  the  govemor-ffeneralsbip 
of  Canada.  Beoiganization  of  Italian  Cabinet  an- 
nounced hj  Depretis.  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal 
visit  Madnd.  iSolemn  entrance  of  the  Czar  into  Mos- 
oow.  The  Swedish  First  Chamber  rejects  the  mea- 
sure to  alter  the  formation  and  mode  ol  recruiting  the 
array. 

28.  Openinff  of  the  National  Railroad  Exhibition 
in  Chicago.  John  Jay  appointed  New  York  State 
Civil-Servioe  Commissioner. 

24.  Formal  opening  of  East  River  Brid^  between 
New  York  ana  Brooklyn.  Miners*  riot  m  Illinois. 
French  belligerent  action  in  Madagascar. 

26.  Steamer  accident  in  California.  Jewish  per- 
secutions in  Rossow,  Bussia.  Changes  made  in  the 
Italian  Cabinet.  Prorogation  of  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment. Swedish  Ministry  resign  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  on  the  reorganization  of  the  armv.  Bepulse 
of  French  troops  in  Tonquin ;  death  of  Riviere.  Re- 
tirement of  the  Swedish  Ministry.  Death  of  Abd- 
el-Kuder. 

27.  Coronation  of  the  Czar  in  Moscow,  in  the  Krem- 
lin Cathedral. 

28.  Tornadoes  in  Indiana;  twenty  persons  killed. 
Popular  vote  in  a  referendum  vetoes  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Zurich. 

29.  Close  of  the  Star  Route  trial.  Tornado  in  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Arkansas. 

80.  Panic  on  the  East  River  Bridge  during  a  block- 
ade of  tho  foot-path ;  twelve  persons  trampled  to  death. 
Mineral  exhibition  opened  by  the  King  at  Madrid  in 
presence  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

81.  Sick-fund  bill  passed  in  Uerman  Beichstuf. 
Jane   1.    Tariff  reformers   issue  a  declaration  of 

nrinciples.  Prussian  negotiations  with  Bome  again 
oroken  off.  The  French  bombard  two  seaports  in 
Madagascar. 

2.  Flood  in  Council  Blufb,  la.  Hanging  of  Thomas 
Caff^y  in  Dublin.  The  Italian  Chamber  resolves  to 
build  a  national  monument  to  GaribaldL 

8.  Change  in  the  Brazilian  Cabinet.  Members  ot 
the  Black  Hand  Society  condemned  in  Spain. 

4.  Bill  prohibiting  political  assessments  passed  by 
Pennsylvania  Senate.  Assassination  conspiracy  un- 
earthed in  Tipperary.  Ireland.  Carey  en>elled  from 
Ireland.    Proposal  ot  a  second  Suez  canal. 

6.  Suspicious  cases  of  poisoning  in  Ireland. 

6.  Foraker  nominated  by  Ohio  Republicans  for  Gov- 
ernor. Judge  Kinne  chosen  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Iowa.  Tbvselius  intrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  in  Sweden. 

7.  Sinking  of  the  steamer  Claudius  on  the  British 
coast. 

8.  Preparations  for  war  against  France  in  China. 

9.  Timothy  Kelly,  tho  last  of  the  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
derers, hanged.  Execution  of  Suleiman  Daoud  in 
Alexandria. 

10.  Return  of  the  Czar  to  St.  Petersburg  after  the 
coronation  festivities. 

11.  Fight  of  strikers  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Benniffs«in, 
the  German  party  leader,  retires  from  political  life. 

12.  The  German  Beicnstag  closes  its  session  after 
passing  the  budget  for  ISS^-'SS.  The  French  capture 
Tamatave  in  M^agascar. 

18.  Acquittal  of  the  Star  Route  prisoners.  Success- 
Ail  terniination  of  Gen.  Crook's  expedition  against 
the^  Indians.  Nutt  shoots  his  father's  murderer  in 
Uniontown,  Pa.  Earthquake  in  the  Bukovina.  Ad- 
Qiiral  Pierre  bombards  and  occupies  Tamatave,  in 


Madagascar,  and  destroys  also  Tonle  Point,  MohiiD- 
bo,  and  Tenerive. 

14.  A  Federal  Judge  in  Texas  declares  the  Civil- 
Rights  Act  of  1875  unconstitutional.  Dr.  Gallagher, 
the  dynamite  conspirator,  and  his  accomplices  ooo- 
demned  to  imprisonment  for  Mi  in  LondoiL  Swed- 
ish Parliament  closes  its  sessions. 

15.  The  Prohibitionists  of  Ohio  set  np  a  sepsnte 
ticket.  The  high-license  bill  goes  into  operation  in 
Illinois. 

16.  Failure  of  the  lard  firm  of  McGeoch  4s  Ca  in 
Chicago.  Kraszevski,  Polish  poet,  arrested  for  high 
treason  in  Germany.  Charmei  Tunnel  reported  du- 
gerous  by  Parliamentary  Commission. 

18.  Theatre  panic  in  Cumberland,  England;  197 
children  trampled  to  death. 

19.  Inundation  in  Silesia. 

20.  Deaths  of  Archbishop  Wood  and  Gen.  Ewing, 
and  of  Bishop  Colenso  of  Natal. 

21.  Judge  Hoadley  nomiiuited  by  the  Democnta 
in  Ohio  for  Governor.  The  Pope  complains  to  Piesi- 
dent  Gr^vy  of  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  in  Fmoe. 

22.  S.  L.  Phelps  appointed  by  President  Arthur 
Minister  to  Peru,  and  Richard  Gibbe  Minister  to  Bo- 
livia. Floods  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kebras- 
ka^  and  Arkansas.  Anti-Jewish  demonstratica  in 
Saint  Gallen,  Switzerland.  Marine  ooUision  off  Pc^ 
land,  England^  25  lives  lost. 

28.  Irish  citizens  protest  to  the  President  tgnost 
pauper  immigration;  measures  against  the  sbuae 
taken  by  New  York.  Stormy  debate  in  the  Spaoiflh 
Cortes  over  a  court  scandaL 

24.  Louise  Michel  condemned  in  Paris  to  six  yean' 
imprisonment.  The  cholera  breaks  out  in  Egypt  tt 
Damietta. 

25.  Beduction  of  the  number  of  intenud  reTenne 
districts  from  126  to  82.  Passage  of  the  new  eocks- 
astical  law  in  Prussia.  Fatal  fire  in  a  puppet  show  it 
Dervio,  in  Italy. 

26.  Supreme  court  of  Ohio  declares  the  Scott  lav 
constitutional.  Accident  on  Northern  Pacific  Baii- 
road  in  Montana,  killing  18  Chinamen.  UndeKtaod- 
in^  arrived  at  between  Russia  and  the  VaticaiL 

27.  The  Republicans  of  Iowa  renominate  Governor 
Sherman,  and  declare  in  favor  of  prohibition  and  pro* 
tection.  Republicans  of  Minnesota  renominate  Gov- 
ernor Hubbard.  Success  of  the  Slavs  in  electiona  to 
the  Bohemian  and  Galician  Diets. 

28.  Bejection  by  the  British  House  of  Lords  of  the 
bill  to  legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  nstff. 

29.  Tne  Ktistrin  fortress  converted  into  an  ar- 
senal. 

80.  Count  de  Chambord  taken  ill.  Spread  of  tha 
cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt;  quarantine  measorea 
adopted  in  Europe. 

July  1.  The  new  tariff  comes  into  operation. 

2.  Santa  ¥6  celebrates  the  888d  year  of  its  eziat- 
ence. 

8.  Validity  of  the  Downing  license  law  affimadbf 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  A  steamer  at  Glaa- 
gow  careens  unon  launching,  and  sinks,  with  100  per- 
sons in  her  hold. 

4.  Anti-Monopolist  Convention  in  Chicago.  Ths 
Dutch  Arctic  steamer  Varna  lost  in  the  Kara  sea. 

5.  Fatal  boiler-explosion  at  Huntsville,  Teztf- 
England  promises  to  use  precautions  against  the  send- 
inz  of  paupers  to  the  United  States. 

6.  Resolution  in  favor  of  woman  suffiage  rqected 
in  British  Parliament  by  180  to  114  majority. 

7.  The  captive  Apaches  taken  by  Gen.  Crook  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation. 

9.  Bradlaugh  again  refused  admission  to  the  Hoose 
of  Commons.  Capture  of  Guayaquil  by  the  reTolu- 
tionists  in  Ecuador,  and  fiight  of  Veintemilla. 

10.  New  pension  frauds  detected  and  arrest  of 
clerks.  Chinamen,  smuggled  into  British  Columbia, 
are  expelled. 

11.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Repab- 
licans  in  convention,  which  proposes  to  distribute  the 
surplus   revenues   of  the   Government  among  tbe 
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estroctiTe  flood  in  Ontario,  Canada.    The 

▼emment  aooepta  Leaseps's  project  for  a 

*naL 

lemnation  of  SodaUsts  in  Posen. 

h  of  Queen  Banavalo  II  of  Madagascar. 

rea  of  the  death  of  M'tesa,  Emperor  of 

Iveinaiy  of  the  atonning  of  the  Bastile  cele- 
'aria. 

it  of  15  students  in  St.  Petersburg, 
dvil-servioe  law  goes  into  effect, 
ng  Exhibition  in  l>enver,  Col.    Wadding- 
ted  French  Embassador  to  London. 
eh  victory  over  the  Anamese  in  Tonquin  in 
m  Namdinh. 

Federal  Government  charges  the  Amen- 
3  in  England  with  the  d\ity  of  inspecting 
Muting  for  the  United  States.  Death  of 
ic  of  Anam.  International,  rifle-match  at 
1,  in  England. 

stone  abandons  the  Lesseps  arran^ment. 
ican  riflo-team  beaten  by  the  Bntish  at 
1. 

Arctic  steamer  Proteus  crushed  in  the  ice ; 
rescued.     Wharf  at  North  Point,  Tivoli, 
lore,  breaks  in  and  kills  65  people, 
ain  Webb  drowned  in  the  whirlpool   at 
Defeat  of  Cetewayo. 

Federal  Government  adopt  sanitary  pre- 
"ainst  yellow  fever  and  cholera, 
of  the  last  8>^  per  cent,  bonds. 
tMid  collision  at  Albion,  N.  Y.    Death  of 
ry  Blair. 

defaulting  State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee 
I  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment, 
aland  of  Iscnia  convulsed  by  an  earthquake, 
the  villas^  of  Casamiociola  and  killing 

The  judiciary  reforms  approved  by  the 
late.  Suidde  at  New  York  of  Seflor  Barca, 
Lxuster  to  the  United  States, 
y,  the  approver,  morderod  by  O'Donnell 
lisembarked  at  Cape  Colony.  End  of  the 
in  Ecuador. 

x>  i&suea  $15,000,000  of  new  bonds  in  pay- 
r  creditors. 
.  Opening  of  the  Southern  Exhibition  in 

Discovery  of  a  widely  ramifled  Nihilistio 
in  Russia. 

Pike  elected  United  States  Senator  fVom 
f>3hire.    Session  of  the  French  Chambers 
twish  persecutions  in  Ekatcrinoslav,  Bus- 
:h  Chamber  adjourns, 
uxsuaed  in  the  JewLth  trial  at  Tisza-Eslar 

[}uake  in  Mexico. 

iry  insurrection  in   Badaioz.    Spain;    dc- 

2ori]la  as  President  ana  tne  restoration 
stitution  of  1869 ;  outbreaks  also  at  Baroo- 
ther  places. 

9r  Knott  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
oal  convention  of  iron  and  steel  workers 
Iphia. 
ican  Forestry  Convention  in  St.  Paul.  Mcct- 

German  and  Austrian  Emperors  at  IschL 
tic  demonstiiitions  in  Hungary, 
lynamite  conspirator  Featnerstone  and  as- 
i^mned  at  Liverpool  to  the  penitentiary 

)r  riot  in  Vienna. 

m  Bernard  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  em- 

;  at  Toumay,  Belgium. 

in  Athmta ;  the  Kimball  House  destroyed. 

idpol  office-holders  in  Baltimore  indicted. 

Bommons  American  bishops  to  Rome. 

oad   laborers'    strike  at   Bethlehem,  Pa., 

in  in  Switzerland. 

in  Chicago.    Opening  of  the  Electrical  Ex- 
Vienna. 

oleum  discovered  in  Colorado.  Deportation 


to  Siberia  of  22  Russian  students.  Strike  of  8,000 
weavers  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  England. 

18.  Fight  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  is 
ScotlancC 

19.  Death  of  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black. 

21.  Cydone  in  Minnesota,  which  destroyed  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  lifted  a  train  from 
the  track,  killing  80  persons  and  wounding  50. 

22.  Northern  Pacinc  railroad  completed. 

24.  Death  at  Frohsdorl'of  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 

25.  Prorogation  of  British  Parliament.  Treatjr  of 
Hu^,  in  Anam,  signed  atter  the  capture  of  the  capital 
bj  the  French.  Scaffold  falls  in  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria's new  palace  on  the  Chiemsee,  killing  23  work- 
men. 

26.  Fresh  anti-Jewish  outbreak  in  Russia.  Steamer 
Woodbum  lost,  with  18  of  the  crew,  off  Eddystone 
Lighthouse. 

27.  Spanish  commerdol  treaty  approved  by  Grer- 
man  Federal  Council.  The  King  of  Roumania  returns 
from  a  visit  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Anti-Magyar 
demonstration  in  Croatia.  Eruption  of  the  volcano 
of  Krakatoa,  between  Java  and  Sumatra. 

28.  Explosion  of  the  boilers  of  the  steamer  River- 
dale,  on  tne  North  River,  New  York.  Resignation  of 
the  Spanish  Ministry.  Volcanic  eruptions  in  Java 
cause  a  terrific  tidal  wave  and  sweeping  destruction 
of  human  lives  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

29.  Zorilla  expelled  from  France. 

80.  Visit  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  in  Copenhagen. 

81.  Departure  of  King  Alfonso  for  Paris. 
September  1.   Defeat  of  the  Black  Flags  between 

Hanoi  and  Sontay  after  a  desperate  engagement. 

2.  Railroad  accident  at  Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  Arrest 
of  dynamite  conspirators  at  Glasgow. 

8.  Opening  of  the  Boston  Exhibition.  Miners' 
strike  m  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Death  at  Bougival, 
in  France,  of  Ivan  Tui^nieff. 

4.  Railroad  accident  near  Gray  ville,  Dl.,  killing  nine 
militiamen. 

5.  Chinese  troops  arrive  in  Tonquin.  Sanguinary 
riots  in  Croatia. 

6.  Sinking  of  the  steamer  Canima  off  Newfoundland. 
Acquittal  ofFrank  James,  the  Missouri  bandit  Labor 
disturbance  in  Vienna. 

7.  Alfonso,  Kin^  of  Spain,  leaves  Paris  for  Vienna. 

8.  Corn-crop  injured  by  frost.  Opening  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Desperate  battle  before 
Miragoane  in  Hayti ;  Gk)vemment  troops  defeated. 

9.  Demonstration  of  the  Irish  National  League. 
11.  Architect  Hill's  offidal  conduct  reproved  by  the 

investigating  committee.  Chinese  excesses  against 
Europeans  in  Canton.  Celebration  in  Vienna  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  deliverance  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke.     Death  in  Paris  of  Henri  Conscience. 

13.  Luther  anniversary  in  Wittemberg. 

1<4.  The  Black  Flags  l>eaten  by  the  French  in  Ton- 
quin. 

15.  Arrival  of  the  Corean  embassy  in  Washing^n. 

17.  Restoration  of  the  Bulgarian  Constitution. 

18.  Gladstone's  meeting  with  the  Czar  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

19.  Resignation  of  Treasury  Architect  Hill.  Re- 
publican Convention  of  New  York  State.  Massa- 
chusetts Republicans  nominate  Geoige  D.  Robinson 
for  Governor.    Ministerial  crisis  in  Servia. 

20.  Railroad  war  in  the  West  Autumn  manoeuvres 
of  the  German  army  near  Merseburg. 

21.  Direct  telegraphic  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  Ha  Central  America,  opened. 

24.  Colored  Men's  National  Convention  in  Louis- 
ville, 

25.  Butler  nominated  by  the  Greenback  party  of 
Massachusetts. 

26.  The  Massachusetts  Democrats  make  General 
Butler  their  candidate  for  Governor. 

27.  The  Colored  Men's  Convention  issues  an  a<l- 
dress  to  the  American  people.  Democratic  State 
ticket  adopted  at  Buffalo. 

28.  Unveiling  of  the  German  national  monument 
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in  the  Niederwald,  oommemorating  the  victoiy  of 
1870-71. 

29.  Powder-explosion  in  San  Francisco ;  40  China- 
men killed.  King  Alfonso  insulted  in  Paris  on  his 
return  from  Germany. 

Ootober  1.  Heduction  of  letter-postage  from  three 
to  two  cents  goes  into  operation. 

8.  The  question  of  tne  escutcheons  in  Croatia  set- 
tled.    Pittsburg  Exposition  Building:  burned. 

4.  The  Norwegian  Ministry  indicted.  Dissolution 
of  the  Servian  Sku^tchina. 

6.  Bicentenary  of  the  Germans  In  America.  Bcsig- 
nation  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  Tibaudin. 

7.  Mormon  conference  upholds  polygamy. 

9.  Bepublican  success  m  Iowa.  Victory  of  the 
Democrats  in  Ohio ;  Hoadley  elected  Governor  ;  pro- 
hibition amendment  deleated.  Yellow  fever  in  Ala- 
bama. 

10.  Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Bulgarian  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

11.  Project  of  uniform  time  proposed  bv  a  conven- 
tion at  Chicago.  Amnesty  declared  by  tne  Khedive. 
Spanish  Ministry  resigns;  Posada-Uerrera  forms  a 
Cabinet. 

18.  Northern  Pacific  railroad  opened  to  traffic 
14.  $13,000,000  three  per  cent  bonds  called  in  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     The  new  Spanisn 
Ministry  enter  on  their  duties. 

16.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  that  important 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  are  unconstitutional. 
Betum  of  the  Czar  to  St.  Petersburg.  Earthquake 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  Ermersleben,  Germany,  110  per- 
sons are  attacked  with  trichinosis. 

16.  Collision  between  Slavs  and  Magyars  in  Hun- 
gary. 

17.  Southern  colored  people  protest  agunst  recent 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts. 

18.  Centennial  Celebration  in  Newburg.  Acquittal 
of  ex-Senator  Sessions  of  bribery  in  the  New  York 
Legislature. 

20.  Siting  of  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and 
Peru  at  Ancon. 

21.  Cabinet  changes  in  Portugal. 

28.  Beaesembly  of  the  French  Chambers.  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations.  Fresh 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  Egypt.  Is^lesi^  enters  Lima. 
New  Portuguese  Cabinet,  with  Pereira  de  Mello  as 
Premier  and  Minister  of  War. 

24.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  assumes  office  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  Prolongation  of  the  miner 
state  of  siege  in  German  cities. 

27.  The  Apaches  deliver  themselves  up  in  Mexico. 

29.  E.  M.  Bell,  of  Iowa,  appointed  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury.    Failures  in  Liverpool. 

80.  The  Utah  Commission  recommends  stringent 
measures  against  polygamy.  Dynamite  explosions  in 
the  Underground  rauway  in  London. 

81.  Luther  celebration  in  Worms  and  Wittemberg. 
Close  of  the  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London.  Labor 
Congress  in  Paris.  Tonquin  debate  in  the  French 
Assembly  results  in  a  vote  of  confidence.  Collision 
of  the  steamer  Holyhead  with  the  ship  Alhambra  in 
St.  George's  Channel. 

Hovember  1.  Gen.  Sherman  retired  from  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  Gen.  Sheridan  assumes 
command.     Orange  riot  in  Londonderry. 

2.  Collision  between  whites  and  negroes  in  Vir- 
ginia.    Grand  jury  of  St.  Louis  indicted. 

8.  Close  ofVienna  Electrical  Exhibition.  Bebelllon 
in  Aftrhanistan. 

6.  Hurricane  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Insurrection  in 
Bervia.  Egyptian  army  in  the  Soudan  annihilated  by 
the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet. 

6.  State  elections :  Democratic  success  in  New  York 
(except  the  Secretary  of  State),  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Vinrinia,  and  Mississippi :  Bepublican  victories 
in  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota, and  Nebraska. 

7.  Mine -explosion  in  the  Moorfield  colliery  at  Act- 
rington,  England ;  68  victims. 


8.  Wreck  of  the  Iris  off  the  Spanish  coast ;  85  lirei 
lost.  Beginning  of  the  investigation  of  the  Greely  re- 
lief expe^tion.  Boof  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Capitol 
fklls  in. 

9.  Fire  in  Shenandoah.  Pa. ;  200  families  homeleas. 

10.  Luther  centennial  celebrated  in  GerouDj, 
America,  Austria,  and  England. 

11.  Bepublican  demonstration  in  Madrid. 

12.  Gale  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  more  than  SO  lira 
lost.  Couit  Chaplain  ScCcker,  German  anti-Semitic 
leader,  hissed  in  London. 

14.  Meeting  of  De  Giera  and  Bismarck.  Comp!^ 
tion  of  the  Arlberg  tunnel. 

15.  Closing  of  iron-works  in  Pittsburg. 

17.  Call  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  forllO,- 
000,000  more  of  three  per  cents.  The  German  Crown 
Prince  departs  on  his  journey  to  Spain. 

18.  Normal  time  introduced  in  the  United  Ststa 
and  Canada.  Excesses  of  the  striking  miners  ia 
Michigan.  British  steamer  Condor  with  18  men  lost 
off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Death  of  Safvet  Pasha  it 
Constantinople. 

19.  Challemel-Lacour  resigns;   Ferry  takes  the 

S»rtfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Fallidres  becomes  the 
inister  of  Public  Instruction. 

20.  Poole  the  Fenian  condemned  to  death.  Sink- 
ing of  a  steamer  and  loss  of  50  lives  in  Lake  Superior. 
Anti*German  demonstration  in  Prague. 

22.  Cordial  reception  of  the  German  Crown  Prince 
in  Spain. 

23.  Arrest  of  the  German  Socialist  Wolf  for  djnft- 
mite  conspiracy  in  London. 

24.  Sergeant  Mason  pardoned. 

27.  The  German  Emperor  declares  the  Europetn 
peace  secured.  Bemoval  of  the  prohibition  of  Ameri- 
can pork  in  France. 

29.  The  American  bishops  close  their  labon  in 
Bome. 

80.  Address  to  the  people  issued  by  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  Viiginia,  The  Pcnnsylvanii 
Legislature  passes  the  apportionment  bill.  The 
Hungarian  Ix>wer  House  aaopt  the  Government  pro- 
ject K)r  legalizing  mixed  marria^res.  Agreement  be- 
tween Lcsseps  and  the  English  smp-owners  arrived  at 

Beoemlwr  1.  O'Donnell  condemned  to  death. 

2.  Meeting  of  Congress.  Carlisle  elected  Spesker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  UnderBtaadin^ 
betw^een  the  European  Governments  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  Europeans  in  China.  Prototsnts 
mobbed  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  President's  annual  message.  The  Aoftrim 
Beichsrath  meets.  The  French  bombard  several  tovn» 
in  Madagascar. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  adjourns  at  last 
Secret  ballot  rejected  by  the  Prussian  House  of  Dep- 
uties. 

7.  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ki^: 
Bestoration  of  the  Bishop  of  Limburg.  Dr.  Welti 
elected  Swiss  Federal  President.  Duel  between  the 
Italian  politicians  Nicotera  and  Lovito. 

8.  The  Australian  colonies  resolve  in  favor  of  on' 
ion. 

10.  Committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  reor- 
ganized. The  House  of  Bepresentatives  re&olvee  in 
favor  of  intervention  in  the  case  of  O'Donnell.  Tha 
French  Chamber  passes  Uie  Tonouin  vote  of  crodit. 

11.  The  Hungarian  House  of  Magnates  defeats  tha 
mixed  marriage  bill.  The  Irish  national  testimonial 
(£38,000)  presented  to  Pamell.  Peace  declared  be- 
tween Chill  and  Bolivia. 

12.  Session  of  the  Bepublican  National  Committee 
and  choice  of  Chicago  for  the  next  national  conven- 
tion. 

13.  The  Dwight  insurance  case  decided  against  the 
companies.    Murder  of  the  King  of  Anam. 

14.  Bloodshed  at  New  Orleans  primary  elections. 

15.  Wages  reduced  in  the  iron  and  steel  industiy. 
Opening  of  the  session  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  A 
police  official  murdered  by  Socialists  in  Vienna. 

17.  Vote  of  censure  against  Puttkammer  in  the 
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I  House  of  Deputies.  Execution  of  O'Donnell 

on.    Capture  of  Sontay  bj  the  French. 

isit  of  the  Gemmn  Crown  Prince  to  the  Pope. 

»n  of  Poole  in  Dublin. 

pening  of  the  new  railroad-bridge  over  the 

iportant  communications  from  the  Secretary 
[reasury  touching  certain  Pacific  railroade. 
swindlers  in  Wasnin^n  indicted. 
>ngresi«  adjourns  for  we  holidays.  Announce- 
the  House  committees. 


25.  Explosion  in  Birkenhead,  England. 

26.  Expulsion  of  Frenchmen  from  Elsass-I^oth- 
ringen.  Avalanche  in  Colorado.  Orange  riot  in  New- 
foundland. 

27.  The  French  prohibition  of  American  pork 
again  put  in  force. 

28.  The  Mahdi  advances  on  Khartoum. 

29.  Project  for  the  colonization  of  Alters  voted 
down  in  the  French  Chamber.  Lieut. -Col.  Sudeikin, 
of  the  Russian  police  administration ,  murdered  by 
Nihilists  in  St.  Petersbuig. 


F 


DRES  III  BUSINESS.  The  report  pre- 
y  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Agency,  and 
ed  in  its  ^^Joornal,*'  shows  that  the 
8  failures  in  the  United  States  daring 
reatly  exceeded,  in  number  and  extent 
»i]ities,  those  of  any  preceding  year 
878,  when  the  commercial  depression 
Dg  the  panic  of  1878  calminated.  A 
ison  for  the  five  years  following  1878 
ded  by  this  exhibit : 


Nnaberol 

j^ 

Lhbflltkt. 

PtmnLofMNU 

toltebfllUM. 

61,662 
4,850 
6,929 
7,686 
10,299 

$48,906,000 
27,480,000 
864»64,000 
47,469,000 
90,804,000 

$99,686,000 
67,120,000 
76,094,000 
98,288,000 

176,968,000 

49 
48 
47 
61 
68 

figures  for  Canada  and  Provinces  for 
ae  period  are  as  follow : 


NmBb«r  of 

^ 

TUkqiH^ 

Pflremt.ofMNU 

2,075 
689 
607 
756 

1,464 

$16198,000 

4.760,000 

8,278,000 

8,948,000 

12,867,000 

$82,866,000 

9,840,000 

6,122,000 

8,189,000 

22,156,000 

60 
47 
64 
49 
66 

lified  by  quarters  of  the  year,  the  nam- 
failnres  in  the  United  States  in  1883  was 
»ws :  First  quarter,  3,189 ;  second  qnar- 
07 ;  third  quarter,  2,062 ;  fourth  quar- 
141. 

following  is  a  summary  of  failures  in 
lited  States,  by  States,  geographical  di- 
,  and  chief  cities,  and  also  in  Canada, 

year  ending  Dec.  31,  1883 : 


No. 

tUlOTM 

SOUTHntlf  BTATXS 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Vir^*nla... 
North  Carolina. . 
Booth  Canilina.. 
Ooorgia  and  Fla. 

Alabama 

MlsBisaippi 

LouiBiana 

Tfxaff. .... 

126 
118 

61 
168 
118 
276 

96 
112 
121 
878 
169 
199 

82 

41 

1,962 

771 
89 
91 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

DistrictCoIombia 

Totals 

TACmC  BTATSS 

OUifomia 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Totals 

Territories 

901 
299 

COl 
296 
691 
274 
841 
140 
198 
889 
174 
111 
282 

8,282 

Oliio 

IndiftiiA.  .      , 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Wisoonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Totals 

rTonliMl 


1,174,127 

989,584 

209,640 

920,683 

814,216 

2,646,672 

778,800 

1,508,940 

2,208.281 

2,069,6S6 

1,185,481 

607,018 
481,800 
286,977 


AetoAl 


$15,620,664 


4,060,667 
801,400 
697,676 


$6,049,742 
$8,100,400 


6,982,841 

4,228,484 

14,580,628 

8,42^7^9 

4.899,786 

2,942,407 

1,491,711 

2,146,622 

600,748 

648,650 

1,749,684 


No. 

fkUoTM 

249 
9>? 
6S 
809 
115 
168 

1,507 

1,105 

145 

1,056 

22 

Nominal 

▲etualMHlk 

OmmtbI 

IkblUtiH. 

tATCa. 

npahire. 

»•••••••  • 

osetu .. 
iland . . . 
cat 

$1,972,727 

401,899 

2,286.600 

16,487,897 

2,469,800 

992,000 

$1,421,728 

257,075 

1.612,500 

8,637,794 

1,689,270 

661,208 

$8,047,660 

616.606 

2,708,800 

26,200,552 
2.498,800 
1,807,844 

Js 

tTATCa. 

rk 

'aula.... 
1 

$24,608,922 

81.661,680 

2,267,158 

14,^29,648 

178,280 

$14,028,665 

19,164,201 

1.814,059 

9,107,499 

106,704 

$86,869,762 

89.795,188 

2,780  208 

16,863,224 

284,000 

la 

2,828   $48,581,911 

$29,722,468 

$69,672,566 

SOfMART. 

New  England . . . 
Middle  States... 
Soathem  States. 
Western  States.. 
Pacific  States... 
Territories 

Totala 

panroiPAL  oirxss 

New  York 

Philadelphia.... 
Boston   

DOM.  OP  CANADA. 

Quebec 

OnUrlo 

Provlnoes. ..... 

Totals 


1,607 
2,828 
1,982 
8,2S2 
901 
299 


$48,687,086 


24,608,922 
48,581,911 
1^620,654 
48,587,096 
MI9,742 
8,100,400 


10,299  $140,498,714 


479 
284 
236 


4C0 
656 
848 


1,464 


22,166,059 

8,157,187 

11,908,286 


10,247,670 
4,601,745 
4,720,968 


702,481 

666,050 

145,900 

628,027 

648,907 

1,661,045 

488,656 

719,096 

1,116,000 

1,540,856 

886,748 

416.660 

818,666 

162,000 


1,768,404 

1,214,840 

268,198 

1,484,066 

1,064,877 

2,986,646 

1,091,069 

2,167,687 

2,468,860 

8,050,288 

l,iyr9,141 

891,411 

629,710 

869,926 


$9,991,669  $21,014,497 


8,171,408 
258,400 
664,000 


$8,998,808 
$2,186,496 


4,746,484 

2,284,018 

11,608,257 

2,246,466 

8360,215 

2,072,791 

1,037,900 

1,728,001 

212,779 

419,611 

1,226,850 


6,811,761 
406,660 
947,800 


$7,666,721 
$8,619,626 


9,918,8S9 

8,716,940 

14,224,186 

4,106,661 

6,061,944 

2,972,762 

1,699,000 

2,684,288 

576,800 

866,847 

2,172,998 


$80,981,707 


14,028,565 

29,722,468 

9,901,689 

80,981,707 

8,998.809 

2,136.406 


$47,726,914 


86,869,762 
63,672,665 
21,014,497 
47,72^914 
7.665,721 
8.519,626 


$90,804,728  $176,968,066 


18,948.151 
1.855.184 
6,236,450 


7,126,088 
2,698,182 
2,643,750 


27,078,196 

4,181,964 

14,820,827 


11,807,610 
6,660,687 
6,297,188 


$19,470,878,  $12,867,970  $22,166,880 


An  analysis  by  trades  of  the  failures  in  the 
United  States,  in  1883,  shows  the  following 
results : 
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TRADES. 

EBftorn 
States. 

Middl* 
BUtet. 

BoatlMn 
State*. 

WMtem 
Stetes. 

Padfle 
States. 

T%rH- 
torios. 

Total, 

CMi 

noTUM 

Agiicaltural  implements 

2 

18 

\ 

5 
15 
47 
45 

8 

•  • 

1 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

18 
8 
9 
8 

•  • 

10 
1 

•  • 

87 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

17 

•  ■ 

7 
8 
9 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

1 

88 
48 

6 
88 

8 

8 
16 

1 
11 

•  • 

8 
18 

9 
83 

1 

•  • 

96 
88 
1 
8 
1 
881 
8 
8 

•  • 

11 
1 

17 
1 
8 
9 

•  • 

1 
84 

•  • 

6 
81 

•  • 

18 
7 

11 
8 
7 

46 

15 

14 
9 
5 

11 
5 
6 
8 

89 

19 
16 

7 
10 

9 
89 

9 
118 

•  • 

8 

6 

5 

15 

9 

14 

10 

7 

1 

88 
1 
7 

74 
80 
84 
8 
84 

•  • 

5 

4 

18 
6 
8 

19 
4 
8 

54 

70 
6 

88 
4 
8 
8 
1 

22 

12 
6 

10 
8 

88 
2 

10 
175 

88 

•  ■ 

6 

4 
278 

1 
18 

5 
16 

1 
18 

5 

8 
18 

1 

14 
87 

4 
16 
50 
10 

4 
18 
14 

•  • 

14 
63 

2 

27 
14 
18 

9 

6 
10 

1 
89 

7 
7 
2 

1 

■  • 

18 

1 

54 

1 

.. 
2 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

8 
6 

■  • 

11 

•  • 

2 

52 
8 
9 

•  • 

85 

•  • 

4 

18 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

11 
8 

1 

48 
117 

1 
7 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

8 
5 

8 

7 

•  • 

19 

•  • 

•  ■ 

707 
17 

•  ■ 

4 
1 
297 
6 
8 
8 
9 

•  • 

21 
11 

•  • 

27 
24 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 
e  • 

89 
2 

15 
1 
2 
5 

»  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

18 

55 
16 

6 
18 
15 
88 
18 
188 

7 

•  • 

14 
7 
9 
6 
1 
6 

•  • 
8 

82 

•  • 

1 
178 

8 
24 

1 
40 

1 

8 

■  ■ 

•  • 

8 

8 

17 

8 

2 

108 

188 

11 

18 

1 

8 

4 

•  • 

8 
84 

7 
5 
8 

46 

1 

1 

449 

29 

•  • 

51 

428 

15 

1 

6 

89 

108 

5 

8 

58 

1 

•  • 

55 
3 
19 
88 
4 
8 
4 
6 

•  • 

12 
181 

4 
19 
15 
15 

9 

7 
17 

1 
77 

6 
5 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

9 

2 

88 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

6 
11 
81 

8 

1 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

25 

4 
5 

■  • 

5 

•  • 

12 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

29 

8 

7 
1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
8 

•  • 

to 

8 
18 

■  ■ 
«  ■ 

151 
10 

■  • 

8 

■  ■ 

68 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

1 
14 

•  • 

•  • 

89 
1 

1 
14 

•  • 
m  • 

8 
4 

•  • 

5 

94 

1 

5 

•  • 

8 
8 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

80 

6 

8 
1 

6 

*9 

"i 

1 
8 

io 
i 

8 

•  • 

8 
9 

18 
8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

•  « 

•  • 

79 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

80 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

1 

7 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6 
87 

■  • 

4 
1 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
«  • 

8 

95 
62 
18 
87 
81 
105 
71 
891 
16 

8 
25 
12 
85 
44 
48 
85 
10 

8 
97 

5 

10 

871 

84 

61 

8 
111 

1 

87 
85 
88 
14 

6 
64 

9 

9 

854 

414 

89 

78 

8 

8 
85 

8 
48 
58 
17 
65 
87 
142 

4 

11 

1,657 

112 

1 
71 

6 
1,882 
29 
24 
18 
71 

2 

179 

18 

10 

106 

8 

15 
802 

8 
47 
204 
14 
26 
2S 
85 

2 
51 
450 
84 
84 
40 
83 
87 
13 
46 

5 
186 

Bakers .' 

Banks 

Bankers. 

Blacksmiths 

11 

Books  and  stationery 

18 

Boots  and  shoes,  M 

Boots  and  shoes,  R 

$t 

Boots  and  shoes,  W 

Bottlers 

Brewers 

Brick,  M 

Brokers , 

Builders 

Butchers 

Carpenters 

Carpets,  M 

CarpeU,  W . .   

Carriages  and  wagons,  M 

Clothing,  M 

Clothing,  W 

Confectionery,  M 

Coopers 

Contractors ; 

Cotton 

Cotton  goods,  M 

Creameries 

Crockery  and  glassware,  M. 

Crockery  and  glassware,'  B 

Crockery  and  glassware,  W 

Drugs,  W 

Dry  goods,  B 

US 

Fancy  goods,  R 

Fire-arms,  M 

Flour,  W 

Flouring-miUs 

Fruits 

Furniture,  B 

Fiu«,M 

sii 

Gents'  fhmishing \ 

Gla8s,M : 

Grain 

Grocers,  R 

181 

Hats  and  caps,  M 

ITats,  caps,  and  ftirs,  R 

Hardware,R 

Hardware,  W 

Harness  or  saddlery,  M 

Harness  or  saddlery,  R 

Harness  or  saddlery,  W 

Hosiery,  M 

Hotels 

Iron  and  steel,  M 

Jewelry,  W 

Leather,  M .* 

Leather,  hides,  etc.,  W 

Leather  goods,  M 

'  Liquors  or  beer-saloons,  E 

Livery-stables 

Lumber,  M 

Lumber,  R 

Lumber,  W '. . . 

Machinery,  M. '     .".'. 

Marble  ** 

Meats,  W .*.'.'; 

Merchant  tailors .!!....!!..!! 

tt 
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straw  goods,  M  . 

straw  goods,  B.. 

straw  goods,  W. 

I  • 


asical  instramenta,  B. 


■gans 


I  gas-fltters 


StetM. 


Ines. 


ninga,  W. 
sea,  B . . . . 
ses.  W  . . . 


?ar8.  M.. 
?ara,B.. 
fara,W. 


»w  ware,  M. 
^M 


1 

2 

23 

182 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
T 

•  • 

6 

■  • 

6 
2 
4 

18 

12 
6 

58 
1 
8 
6 
1 

16 


10 
1 
6 
5 

17 
1 
2 
6 


14 
2 


1,507 


Middl« 

Boathcm 

Wattora 

PMlflO 

Tcrri- 

ToUl, 

StetM. 

8UtM. 

SUtM. 

SiatM. 

toriM. 

U.S. 

1 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

8 

•  • 

•   • 

•  • 

•   • 

5 

29 

84 

78 

4 

2 

175 

11 

2 

6 

1 

•  • 

20 

299 

104 

182 

67 

6 

789 

4 

8 

11 

•  • 

1 

21 

6 

6 

81 

4 

4 

58 

10 

2 

12 

•  • 

25 

1 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

5 

5 

2 

5 

•  • 

18 

8 

2 

1 

8 

16 

2 

2 

8 

•  • 

7 

8 

8 

8 

1 

14 

6 

1 

4 

•  • 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

8 

2 

1 

8 

8 

11 

9 

8 

7 

2 

2 

27 

10 

8 

16 

5 

52 

18 

1 

8 

8 

87 

5 

7 

5 

4 

27 

5 

2 

2 

•  • 

1 

63 

6 

•  • 

4 

1 

•  • 

12 

10 

4 

15 

8 

2 

42 

17 

28 

52 

21 

7 

181 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

4 

11 

5 

14 

2 

43 

2 

1 

•  • 

1 

4 

5 

«  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

■  • 

2 

7 

1 

8 

•  ■ 

21 

5 

1 

1 

•  • 

8 

10 

8 

12 

4 

8 

87 

28 

7 

16 

8 

1 

60 

84 

16 

52 

15 

5 

189 

2 

8 

8 

1 

10 

4 

1 

2 

^ 

9 

6 

1 

7 

•  • 

19 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

2 

8 

8 

5 

14 

2 

.    81 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

2 

•  • 

8 

1 

6 

10 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

27 

4 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

7 

2,828 

1,982 

8,282 

901 

299 

10,299 

PlUlIuOM. 


8t 
X 

96 
1 


4 
12 

•  • 

8 


1 
1 

8 
1 
7 

4 
2 
8 

4 


8 

8 
16 

9 
18 

7 


2 
1 
1 
7 
8 


1,464 


>roportlon  of  the  fiiilares  classified  as  mlscellaneoos  may  be  characterized  as  miscellaneous  maDufkotarea,  In- 
ety  do,  makers  of  patented  articies,  noTelties,  and  specialties  not  strictly  under  any  class  given  abore. 


iting  on  the  fact  that  the  namber  of 

Lilures  in  the  United  States  in  1888 

large  increase  when  compared  not 

1882,  bat  also  any  preceding  jear, 

exception  of  1878,  Bradstreet^s 
*  explains  that  this  exhibit  is  less 
rhen  more  closely  examined.  The 
I  le^timate  trading  concerns  re- 
the  Bradstreet  Agency  at  the  close 
as  838,823,  as  compared  with  548,- 
'3,  a  gain  of  290,646  in  ten  years, 
.t  the  end  of  a  five  years*  depres- 
neral  trade,  there  was  bat  a  mod- 

in  the  namber  of  business  enter- 
le  now  the  total  namber  of  traders 
listinctive  place  in  the  commercial 
trial  oommanity  is  50  per  cent. 
an  ten  years  ago.  Fally  60  per 
lis  development  in  trade  has  taken 
I  1878.  The  expansion  in  business, 
over  1880  and  1881,  was  very  groat, 
tition  was  keen,  resulting  in  a  con- 
crease  in  the  number  of  failures 
to  year.    The  "  Journal "  says : 

►reed  contraction   in   production  during 

years,  shrinkajre  in  pnoes.  abuses  of  tho 

m,  and  competition  for  tiie  survival  of 


those  flnns  which  could  work  at  the  least  expense  and 
otherwise  to  the  best  advantage,  have  all  tended  to 
crowd  the  weaker  trader  or  manufacturer  to  the  wall. 
Thus,  with  from  180,000  to  200,000  new  competitors 
within  five  years,  the  arrival  of  a  period  of  enforced 
contraction  of  production,  distribution,  and  prices, 
with  a  commercial  obituary  list  of  some  800  less  than 
in  1878,  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  radical 
unsoundness  in  the  present  business  situation.  As 
heretofore,  tho  list  of  failures  given  includes  none 
which  have  been  the  outcome  of  purely  speculative 
dealing  as  a  distinctive  occupation.  From  this  analy- 
sis some  so-called  business  fidlures  have  been  inten- 
tionally omitted  as  in  no  way  forming  a  part  of  the 
mortality  list  in  the  legitimate  commercial  worid. 
It  should  t>e  borne  in  mind  that  it  b  a  general  rule 
with  failing  traders  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  liabili- 
ties in  the  event  of  disaster.  We  have  previously 
defined  a  failure  as  that  which  has  to  be  considered  as 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  regular  conduct  of  business 
of  a  mercantile  agencv.  In  preparing  a  list  of  mer- 
cantile traders  it  will  be  recalled  that  planters,  other 
agriculturists,  and  those  engaged  in  professional  occu- 
pations, are  necessarily  excluded  under  the  above 
definition. 

The  statistics  for  1883  show  two  other  note* 
worthy  results:  First,  that  the  average  pro- 
portion of  indebtedness  offset  by  available  as- 
sets is  larger  than  ever  before,  amounting  to 
52  per  cent.  Second,  that  there  has  been  a 
striking  increase  in  the  percentage  of  liabili- 
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ties.  This  increase,  with  the  increased  per 
cent,  in  the  namher  of  failures  daring  the  past 
three jrears,  has  been  as  follows: 


IN  THE  AOGREOATE. 

1883 

188S 

1881 

1880 

Increase  per  cent,  of  number  ol 
fkilores 

29 

88 

28 
22 

85 
83 

84* 

Increase  per  cent,  of  UabiUtios. . 

22* 

The  average  amount  of  liabilities  per  failing 
trader  in  1883  was  about  $17,000;  in  1882  it 
was  $12,212;  in  1881,  $12,800;  in  1880,  $13,- 
181 ;  in  1879,  $14,970. 

"The  general  improvement,"  says  Bradatreet's 
"  Journal,"  "  in  the  record  of  1880  as  compared  with 
1879,  as  shown  above,  was  fullv  offset  by  the  in- 
creased mortality  and  losses  in  liaoilities  talcing  place 
in  1881.  The  number  of  failures  iVom  the  latter  date 
has  increased  in  a  like  ratio  in  both  ^ears  (1882-'8d), 
but  the  increase  per  cent,  of  liabilities  is  strikingly 
large  in  1883,  the  gross  indebtedness  of  1888  bem^^ 
nearly  double  that  of  1882.  There  have  been  88  fail- 
ures durinff  the  year  with  liabilities  aogre^ting  $37,- 
000,000.  With  these  omitted  ^m  the  listj  as  bcii^ 
due  to  spedal  causes,  the  increase  per  cent  in  liabili- 
ties (total)  in  1888,  as  compared  with  1882,  drops  from 
88  per  cent  to  83  per  cent" 

Grouping  the  returns,  as  to  average  individ- 
nal  indebtedness  and  ability  to  liquidate,  by 
geographical  divisions,  the  exhibit  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


1,300  failing  traders^  liabilities  were  between 
$10,000  and  $25,000;  that  in  the  case  of  more 
than  500  the  debts  were  from  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000;  that  300  of  the  failures 'had  debt«  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  each,  and  that  the  liabili- 
ties of  less  than  160  were  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000  each.  The  record  of  more  than  10,- 
000  business  failures  in  1883  is  robbed  of  con- 
siderable of  its  apparent  force  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  90  per  cent  were  of  business  houses 
which  owed  each  less  than  $25,000,  and  that 
the  liabilities  of  six  sevenths  of  the  total  so 
specified  owed  each  less  than  $10,000. 

Not  included  in  the  above  review  are  the 
thirty-three  heaviest  failures,  the  liabilities  of 
each  exceeding  $500,000.  Of  these,  ten  showed 
liabilities  from  $500,000  to  $600,000  each ;  five, 
from  $600,000  to  $700,000;  four,  from  $700,- 
000  to  $800,000 ;  two,  from  $800,000  to  $900,- 
000 ;  three,  from  $900,000  to  $1,000,000 ;  five, 
from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  two,  from 
$2,000,000  to  $3,000,000;  one,  $3,421,000; 
and  one,  $7,509,000.  The  failures  in  which 
the  liabilities  reached  $1,000,000  were  these: 


TO  EACH  FAILING 
TRADER. 


In  New  England. . 
In  Middle  States.. 
In  Western  SUtes. 
InSoathern  States. 
In  Pacific  States... 
In  Territories 


ATMiga  lUHIIliM. 


1883  1881  1870 


24,188 

14,541 

10,602 

8,607 

11,799 


11,765 

19,238 

9,764 

12,425 

8.167 
18,590 


16,488 
17,507 
18,740 
18,270 
11,802 
18,666 


Par  cent,  of  m 

MUtO 

liabllltl«. 

1883 

1881  1870 

89 

41 

41 

50 

48 

51 

65 

58 

51 

43 

55 

54 

59 

88 

4T 

61 

64 

45 

In  New  England,  the  record  of  commercial 
disaster  during  the  year  was  1  in  every  61  en- 
gaged in  business ;  in  the  Middle  States,  1  in 
104 ;  in  the  Southern  States,  1  in  69 ;  in  the 
Western  States,  1  in  99 ;  in  the  Pacific  States, 
1  in  30 ;  and  in  the  Territories,  1  in  15.  For 
the  country  in  1878  the  average  was  1  failure 
for  every  56  in  business.  The  average  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1883  was  1  failure  for 
every  82  traders. 

At  least  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  failures  in  1883  were  those  in  which  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  less  than  $10,000.  But 
13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  bad  liabili- 
ties ranging  from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  and  about 
5  per  cent,  were  individually  indebted  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  each.  The  proportion  of 
failures  in  which  the  liabilities  amounted  to 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  was  but  about  2| 
per  cent,  of  the  whoJe,  and  of  those  whose 
liabilities  were  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 
each  the  proportion  was  about  1^  per  cent, 
only.  This  calculation  indicates  that  more 
than  7,800  of  the  10,299  failures  reported  in 
1883  were  those  in  which  the  debt  in  each  in- 
stance did  not  exceed  $10,000 ;  that  more  than 

*  Decline  in  namber  from  1879  of  fidlores  and  amount  of 
liabilities. 


Union  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
A.  D.  Smith  A  Co.,  cotton  manu- 

foctnrers.  Providence,  B.  I 

Frederick  Mayer  A  Co.,  wholesale 

cloths,  New  York 

Levy  Brothers  A  Co.,  wholesale 

clothing.  New  York 

James  Marshall  A  Co.,  Iron  man* 

ufiictarers,  Pittsbung,  Pa. 

George   William  Ballou  A  Co 

bankers. 

C.  W.  Copeland  A  Co.,  wholesale 

boots  and  shoes.  Boston 

F.   Shaw    A    Brother,    leather, 

Boston 

Bei^lamin  Bm-gess^s  Sons,  whole- 
sale sogar,  Boston 


AawU. 


$1,719,000 

1,800,000 

1,250,000 

1,500,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

964,000 

5,262,000 

800,000 


$8,421,000 
1,700,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,900,000 
1,000,000 
2,101,000 
7,508,000 
1,400,000 


t- 


The  thirty-three  firms  above   referred  to, 
owed  about  $37,300,000  in  the  aggregate,  or 
an  average  of  about  $1,130,000  each.    Of  the 
total  of  over  $37,000,000  of   debts,  Boston 
firms  are  to  be  charged  with  $11,662,000  di- 
rectly due  to  the  F.  Shaw  &  Brother  failure. 
New  York*s  total  is  $10,226,000,  aboot  one 
third  of  which  was  due  to  the  Mayer  and  Lejf 
embarrassments.    Chicago  ranks  third,  with 
$4,512,000  liabilities,  or  about  equal  to  the 
total  liabilities  of    all  kinds   reported  from 
Philadelphia.    Thirty-one  of  the  firms  wboee 
actual  assets  were  reported,  gave  the  total  ot 
the    same  at  approximately  $20,000,000,  90 
against  $36,000,000  aggregate  liabilities,  tbutf 
indicating  a  possible  settlement  at  55  cents  oa 
the  dollar. 

A  valuable  study  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  failures  is  afforded  by  an  exami' 
nation  of  the  total  number  of  traders  and  of 
failures  in  business  in  the  United  States,  in 
1880,  in  connection  with  the  aggregate  capital 
directly  and  indirectly  invested  in  business  in 
that  year.  The  statistical  returns  of  such 
capitfil,  and  also  of  the  number  of  traders  en- 
gaged in  business,  are  reported  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Federal  census  of  1880.    These 
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on, 
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-I     1 

iljl 

■2  8  j£ 


Oollan. 
296,877 

92.616 
1,041,896 

62,210 
181,567 

87,568 


1,661,718 


81,607 

148,490 

1,822,524 

867,584 


2,865,205 


87,017 
22,042 
12,149 
85,887 
76,252 
820,916 
88,192 
51,519 
89,024 
74,526 
70.047 
94343 
8a,711 


855,581 


21,785 
486,014 
180,090 
185,786 

46,214 
184,861 
800,143 

85,034 
258.727 

26,516 
595,576 
173,652 


iJ 


15,418 

11,672 

87,808 

7,282 

6,078 

6,558 


84,806 


8,600 

19.276 

106,819 

80,614 


209,209 


6,447 

4,840 

1,848 

8,804 

7,292 

18.974 

5,257 

6,989 

4,568 

8,092 

11,403 

10,715 

6,843 


2,489,408 


255,412 

13.559 

6,075 


830,047 


157 
2,601 
7,785 
2.266 
1,798 
9,154 
7,757 
10,726 
6.012 
6y808 


96,022 


8,901 
61,816 
80,665 
85,290 
10,884 
15,8:38 
86,890 
11,014 
86,257 

6.0^1 
64,633 
82,015 


282,397 


18,000 
2,688 
1,562 


r  Colombia! 


52,561 
22,931 


82,846 


853 
2,219 
861 
16S 
802 
5S0 
1,418 
016 
839 


7,226 
8,928 


86 
96 
884 
82 
65 
82 


635 


16 

52 

564 

889 


910 


66 
60 

-  90 

86 

68 

151 

85 

48 

145 

144 

66 

85 


1,088 


81 
150 
107 
106 

66 

71 
185 

75 
186 

87 
165 

65 


1,178 


405 
51 
67 


518 


14 

•26 

6 


6 

■  • 

8 
7 


66 
15 


linl79 
1  in  188 
1  in  118 
1  in  887 
lin  94 
lin898 


lin  185 


1  In  228 
lin  870 
1  in  191 
lin  878 


lin  882 

lin  97 
lin   80 

lin  112 

lin  85 
lin  805 
lin  85 
lin  81 
lin  106 
lin  56 
lin  80 
1  in  164 
lin  152 


Dollwi. 
19,800 

7,900 
27,000 

8,500 
81,000 

6,700 

19,700 


9,000 

7,400 

17,200 

10,700 


lin   92 


1  in  181 
lin  841 
1  in  876 
lin  244 
lin  166 
lin  214 
1  in  215 
lin  146 
lin  198 
lin  70 
lin  800 
lin  854 


18,700 


6,700 

4,500 

6.600 

10,800 

10,400 

1^900 

6,800 

7,400 

8,500 

9,200 

6,100 

8,800 

7,200 


lin  241 


lin   44 

1  in   62 
lin   27 


lin   43 


lin   25 

♦1  in  107 

lin   72 


9,000 


^700 
9,400 
6,000 
6,800 
4,400 
8,800 

11,100 
7,700 
9,600 
4,800 

10,900 
7,300 


returns  show  that  the  total  recorded  nnmher 
of  traders  in  the  United  States,  June  1,  1880 — 
that  is,  those  having  a  distinctive  position  in 
the  commercial  or  industrial  community — was 
708,828.  This  means  the  number  of  business 
enterprises  including  incorporated  companies 
and  unincorporated  business  houses  and  firms. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  represent  the  number 
of  individual  traders,  since  many  companies 
and  firms  are  composed  of  two  or  more  mem- 
bers each.  The  aggregate  capital^  including 
real  estate  and  personal  property,  invested  in 
business,  was  $8,177,505,862.  A  comparison 
by  States  of  the  failures  in  1880,  with  the 
number  of  traders  and  the  amount  of  capital, 
will  be  found  in  the  table  in  the  preceding 
column. 

From  the  table  above,  it  is  found  that  the 
total  capital  credited  to  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  was  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  for  all 
New  England  by  nearly  $200,000,000,  was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  total  capital  in 
the  Southern  States,  was  two  thirds  as  great  as 
the  total  for  the  Western  States,  and  more 
than  six  times  as  large  as  the  total  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast  New  York's  share  comprised  22 
per  cent,  of  the  grand  total  of  all  the  capital 
invested  in  business  in  this  country  in  1880. 
Massachusetts  ranked  second,  with  $1,041,000,- 
000,  against  $1,822,000,000  invested  in  business 
in  New  York ;  Pennsylvania  third,  with  $867,- 
000,000;  Ohio  fourth,  with  $695,000,000;  Illi- 
nois fifth,  with  $486,000,000  ;  and  Michigan 
sixth,  with  $800,000,000.  The  following  is  a 
comparison  by  geographical  divisions  of  the 
percentage  of  aggregate  capital  invested  in  1880, 
and  of  the  total  number  of  traders  and  of  fail- 
ures in  1880  and  1883 : 


8,600 


14,100 
6,900 
8,900 


lin  188 


lin  177 
lin  187 


1  in  110 
lin  894 


12,500 


7,000 

8,509 

6,200 

10,000 

11,400 

18,800 

7,500 

5,400 

18,600 


STATUS. 

Fferemt. 

of  ag.  osp. 

iaTMtcd. 

P«retat.oftoUl 
nombtr  tniUn. 

PH-ewtoTlotel 
BomlMr  fliUittM. 

1880 

1880 

1883 

1880 

1883 

Eastern 

80-6 
84  6 
10-5 
80-1 
8*4 

18 
29-7 
18-7 
40-1 
81 

11 

28-9 

16-9 

886 

8  8 

14-6 
20-9 
28-7 
26-9 
11-7 

14-6 

Middle 

22*6 

Southern 

18-8 

Western 

81*8 

Paclflo 

8-7 

The  ratio  of  growth  in  business,  as  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  traders,  is 
shown  by  the  following: 


7,200 
7,800 


1  total ....  18,177,505  703,823  4,350     1  in  162  11,600 
KT   ARBANOED   BT  OEOORAPHICAL   DIVISIONS. 


'Columbia 


1,661,718 

84306 

636 

1  in  186 

19,700 

2.365,205 

200,209 

910 

llo232 

1H,700 

855,581 

95.022 

1,038 

1  in    92 

9,000 

2,489,403 

232397 

1,178 

lin  241 

8,600 

280,047 

22.245 

618 

lin   48 

12,500 

52,561 

7,226 

66 

1  in  110 

7,200 

82.981 

2,928 

16 

lin  194 

7,800 

8,177.505 

708,828'  435a 

1  in  162 

11,600 

STATES. 

1873. 

1880. 

1883. 

Eastern 

70,966 
16.\988 

87.040 

200.871 

16,896 

4,565 

2,894 

84.806 

809,209 

•6.022 

882397 

22,245 

7.226 

2.923 

92.740 

Middle  

842308 

Southern 

188.988 

Western 

828,044 

Paciflc 

27,087 

Territories 

16.787 

District  of  Colombia. 

8,979 

ToUls 

648,1  so!    T0.^}K2ft    »IA.fi9S 

-  -— , ,— w 

"' 

odes  Dakota,  Indian  Territory,  and  Wyoming. 


Bradstreet's  **  Journal "  says : 

The  total  number  of  failures  in  husinefts  in  1880  was 
undoubtedly  the  smallest  in  any  vcar  sinoe  the  simi- 
larlv  prosperous  period  in  1872.  When  trade  is  thus 
at  tno  flood,  many  of  the  elements  of  disaster  are  for 
the  time  wholly  absent.  At  such  a  time  ventures  are 
at  the  initial  point,  and  actual  disasters  are  of  necea- 
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sit^  ezceedinglj  limited.  At  a  later  period,  when  ac- 
tivity has  become  general  and  ill-jud^ed  venturer 
have  reached  the  point  of  fhiition  or  failure,  nuincr- 
ous  trade  diaasters  come  about  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  this  while  theeeneral  condition  of  trade  is  excep- 
tionally flound«  llie  recoid  of  the  past  three  years 
has  verified  the  analysis.  In  1880  fSauures  were  rela- 
tively few^  while  in  1888  they  were  about  2*4  times  as 
many  J  activity  and  competition  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution havmg  become  severe.  The  general  aver- 
age of  failures  for  the  United  States  in  1880  was  one 
In  every  162  traders.  This,  if  compared  with  the  esti- 
mated ratio  for  1878,  a  year  of  hcavv  commercial  dis- 
asters, and  again  with  the  past  calendar  year,  is  as 
follows : 


Ratio  of  fUlures  to  traders. 


1878. 


llnM 


1880. 


1  in  162 


1883. 


Iin63 


The  final  colamn  of  the  table  given  above 
shows  the  average  amount  of  capital  per  trad- 
er by  States,  in  roand  nambers,  with  averages 
by  geographical  divisions.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Massachusetts  leads  among  States 
with  aboat  $27,000  capital  per  trader,  and  that 
Hhode  Island  is  second  with  $21,000.  Con- 
necticut with  $19,200  outranks  New  York  by 
about  $2,000  per  trader.  Maryland  ranks  ahead 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  having  $15,900 
average  capital  per  trader  to  $10,700  of  the 
latter.  California  averages  $14, 1 00,  and  Michi- 
gan $11,100.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
the  average  capital  to  each  trader  or  business 
concern  is  in  round  numbers  $11,600. 

FINiirCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  See 
United  States,  Finances  of. 

FDTiirCIiL  REVIEW  OF  188t.  The  record  of 
1883  is  that  of  a  growing  commercial  depres- 
sion. The  causes  may  be  traced,  not  so  much 
to  excessive  expansion  during  the  brief  tide  of 
prosperitj  which  reached  its  highest  mark  in 


1881,  as  to  the  failure  of  crops  from  drought 
in  that  year,  the  losses  of  stock  from  frost  and 
snow  the  following  winter,  the  paralysis  of  the 
iron  industry  resulting  from  the  cessation  of 
railroad-building,  and  largely  to  the  simultaDe- 
ous  depression  in  Europe  and  its  effect  on  the 
exports  and  prices  of  American  products.  Id 
the  South,  and  in  parts  of  the  Southwest  and 
West,  where  industrial  expansion  has  proceed- 
ed at  a  rapid  rate,  the  stringency  was  less  felt, 
aud  in  some  trades  and  localities  profits  were 
still  sufficient  to  encourage  a  continued  exten- 
sion of  facilities.  This  transfer  of  prodoctiTe 
activity  to  new  centers  was  proportional!/  op- 
erative in  producing  the  pressure  under  which 
Eastern  trade  and  manufactures  suffered. 

Business  failures  increased  in  steady  progres- 
sion, from  the  minimum  amount  of  liabilities, 
in  1880,  of  $66,000,000,  to  $81,000,000  in  1881, 
$102,000,000  in  1882,  and  $173,000,000  in  1883. 
(See  Failubes  in  Business.)  But  there  was 
nothing  approaching  the  character  of  a  f  nao- 
cial  crisis.  A  continuous  decline  in  the  valoes 
of  stocks,  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  returns  of 
railroad  traffic  and  earnings  ever  made,  wu 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  year.  The 
safety  of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  conn- 
try  is  in  a  large  measure  involved  in  the  tut- 
tuations  of  stock- values ;  but  it  was  a  reassor- 
ing  symptom  that  their  operations  were  con- 
servative enough  to  sustain  so  vast  a  shrinkage 
of  values.  There  was  no  bank  failure  of  mag- 
nitude or  wide-spread  influence,  and  nonewhidi 
was  not  due  to  the  failure  of  isolated  enter- 
prises or  speculative  comers. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  economi- 
cal conditions  and  results  of  1883,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  taken  from 
the  ** Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle": 


data. 


Coin  and  carrency  In  UDited  States  NoTember  Ist 

Total  clearings  In  twenty -seven  cities 

Mercantile  failures 

Imports  of  gold  and  silver  (eleven  months) 

Exports  of  guld  and  silver  (eleven  months) 

Imports  of  merchandise  (eleven  months) 

Exports  of  merchandise  (eleven  months) 

Railroads  constrncted  (miles) 

Gross  camines  of  sixty-four  railroads  (eleven  months). 

Wheat  raised  (bushels) 

Com  raised  (bushels) 

Cotton  raised  (bales) 

Pig-iron  (tons) 

Anthracite  coal  (tons) 

Immigration  (eleven  months) 


1882. 


|1,465,M»9,449 

60,808,000,000 

101,547,064 

19.182,900 

54,000.489 

698,810,224 

675,021,019 

11,091 

1245,891,148 

603,000,000 

1,624,000,000 

6,992,284 

4,628,823 

29,289,919 

666,676 


1883. 


$1,528,866,989 

51,502,000,000 

178,000,000 

88,767415 

28,629,847 

682,995,211 

719,529,623 

6i600 

$269,816,699 

400,000,000 

1,551,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,628,000 

81,200,000 

586,480 


The  prices  of  the  leading  staples  on  or  about    at  the  same  date  in  1883  and  1882,  were  asfol- 
the  1st  of  January,  1884,  compared  with  prices    low : 


MERCHANPISE. 


Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  pound 

Wool,  American  X  A.  per  pound 

Iron,  American  pig,  Ka  1,  per  ton 

Steel  rails 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  Mrlnter,  per  bushel 

ClJom,  Western  mixture,  No.  2.  per  bushel. 
Pork,  mess,  per  barrel 


1882. 


HI 

87@^45 
25  00^27  00 
59  00(^60  00 
1  411(^1  48i 

71(^71* 
17  50(^19  50 


1883. 


85^48 
25  00(^26  00 

40  00 
1  09i(^l  lOi 

66i^6Gi 
18  87^(^18  50 


1884. 


The  Banks  and  the  Bloiiey  Market. — In  no  year  ject  to  violent  fluctuations,  than  during  1888. 
since  1878  was  money  more  uniformly  easy  There  was  a  temporary  stringency  in  March 
throughout  the  year,  or  the  market  less  sub-    and  April,  when  call  loans,  which  had  been 
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t  2  per  cent,  on  Government  bonds 
'  cent  on  other  collaterals  during  the 
part  of  the  year,  were  taken  in  Wall 
rates  ranging  on  some  days  as  high  as 
i  per  cent  per  annum.  After  nearly 
>ntbs  of  fluctuation  the  price  settled 
the  summer  to  from  1  to  8  per  cent. 
)  autumn  depletion  for  the  crop  move- 
iurred,  which  is  usually  the  opportu- 
le  bears,  the  supply  was  too  abundant 
lanipulation,  and  money  could  usually 
led  on  collaterals  at  the  same  rates, 
iasion  rising  above  4}  and  5  per  cent 
Dg  quotations  of  the  year  were  1  to  8 
the  lower  rate  appljring,  as  usual,  to 
Government  bonds.  The  dealings  in 
iai  paper  became  more  and  more  re- 
md  cautious  as  the  year  advanced, 
kting  off  of  accommodation  precipi- 
embarrassments  of  weak  traders,  and 
\ie  total  of  mercantile  failures.  A  con- 
proportion  of  the  insolvent  mer- 
ged their  bankruptcy  to  speculations 
f  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  bnsi- 
tis  ^*'  weeding-out  ^'  process  produced 
rbations,  and,  instead  of  betraying 
in  the  financial  machinery  of  the 
was  an  encooraglng  proof  of  its  sound 


and  conservative  workings.  The  failures  re- 
sulting from  the  miscarriage  of  wheat  and  lard 
comers  were  self-limited.  The  bonded  whisky 
question  and  the  fate  of  the  gigantic  specula- 
tions io  that  product  involved  the  banks  more 
seriously.  The  decline  in  stocks  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  reached  a  point  which 
endangered  the  stability  of  the  credit  institu- 
tions. Yet  there  were  evidences  that  the  bank- 
ers amply  discounted  the  decline,  and  placed 
themselves  in  a  position  of  safety  more  assured 
at  the  close  of  1888  than  at  any  previous  time. 
By  dropping  questionable  securities  and  requir- 
ing wider  margins,  they  contributed  in  no 
slight  measure  to  the  decline  and  weakness  of 
the  stock-market. 

Prime  commercial  paper  was  discounted  in 
New  York  at^5  to  6  per  cent,  in  January,  6  to 
6i  in  February,  6  to  7  in  March,  5  to  6  in  April, 
6  to  6  in  May,  4  to  6^  in  June  and  July,  41  to 
6^  in  August,  &!  to  6^  from  September  to  No- 
vember, and  6  to  6  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  condition  of  the  New  York  Glearing- 
House  banks,  and  the  rates  of  money  and  ex- 
change, with  the  prices  of  United  States  bonds, 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  years  preceding,  are  given 
m  the  following  summary : 


Crrr  Bakks: 
i  diacocmts 

D 

4to 

lera 

trve 

leld 

OS  reeerre 

:Hiuros,  Silteb: 

Mr,  sixty  days 

London,  per  oanoe 

rUng  bllla,  sixty  days 

im  BovDt: 
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cy,1898 
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7,  coupon 


188S. 


$816,448,400 
5T,T82,B00 
S0,l€2,400 
889,890,400 
16,942,000 
72,472,600 
78,724,600 


$1,251,900 


8^6-f  4p.  d. 
6| 


6 
61 


ilf- 


129 

114i 

1171 


1888. 


$811,071,200 

$827,686,700 

67.027,100 

60,468,100 

17,026,600 

16.466,800 

891,668.600 

820,798,000 

18,664,200 

26,479,100 

72,916,900 

80,198.260 

76,891,800 

86,947,200 

$8,876,400 


8ai2 


102f 
182 
118 
119^ 


1884. 


$6,748,960 


1®2* 

bid. 
4  82i 


lOOi 
184 
1141 
128f 


ded  is  the  Clearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  be^^ning  of  each  quarter  of  1888 
le  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 


0,1882. 
858.... 

58 

29,1888 
9,1888. 


dlteoontt. 


$311,071,200 
810,180,100 
828,088,200 
829,764,000 
827,686,700 


Sp6ci*. 


$67,627,100 
49,086,800 
64,189,600 
66,824,400 
60,468,100 


Cbcvlatka. 


$17,626,600 
ltt.674,800 
15,612,600 
15,19a500 
16,466,800 


N«ld«podta. 


$891,668,600 
279,944,200 
824,289,900 
814,107,600 
820,798,000 


Lagil  tandm. 


$18,664,200 
16,801,800 
26,122,800 
24,077,800 
26,479,100 


le  imports  in  1883  were 
ibly  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
3  exports  were  greater.  In  the  later 
of  the  year  the  €>xport  movement  of 
iise  diminished.  The  returns  for  clev- 
is of  the  calendar  year  show  an  excess 
ts  amounting  to  $86,534,413,  against 
I  of  imports  in  the  corresponding  pe- 


riod  of  1882  amounting  to  $18,327,238.  The 
bullion  movement  shows  a  net  importation 
of  $5,187,268  for  the  same  months  of  1883, 
against  an  excess  of  exports  during  eleven 
months  of  1882  amounting  to  $34,817,589. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  does 
not  alone  govern  the  exchange  market.  It  is 
materially  affected  by  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
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can  stocks  and  bonds  to  and  fro  between  New  to  keep  np  tbeir  prodnctive  activity  a 

York  and  European  financial  centers.     Tbis  tbeir  accumulated  stocks,  cut  down  tb< 

movement  bas  attained  large  dimensions  of  accounts  and  practiced  tbe  sbarpest  ec 

late  years ;  but  tbere  is  no  record  of  snch  sbip-  Tbe  reports  of  railroad  receipts  and  ti 

ments,  or  means  of  estimating  tbeir  amounts,  nisb  conclusive  evidence  tbat  tbe  vc 

Bankers'  bills  on  London  sold  at  stiff  rates  in  business  was  as  great  as  in  tbe  most 

May,  June,  and  July.     It  was  tberefore  be-  ous  years. 

lieved  tbat  large  amounts  of  securities  wore        Tbe  decline  of  railroad  construction 

sent  borne  from  abroad.     After  July,  rates  of  tbe  cbief  elements  of  disturbance, 

weakened.    An  import  movement  in  gold,  of  due  expansion  of  the  iron  industry  t 

moderate  dimensions,  continued  for  a  brief  pe-  tbis  temporary  demand  was  followed 

riod  and  tben  fell  off.    Tbe  rate  of  sterling  ex-  action  in  tbis  trade  wbich  led  off,  f 

change  for  sixty-day  drafts  was  $4.81  at  the  considerable  extent  helped  produce, 

beginning  of  Jannary,  rising  to  |4.88  in  tbe  eral  indnstrial  depression.    Tbe  redu 

middle  of  tbe  month,  and  $4,831  in  tbe  begin-  railroad  construction  from  11,691  mile 

ning  of  February.    Lower  and  variable  rates  to  6,600  miles  in  1888  decreased  tbe 

obtained  in  the  next  two  months,  falling  to  tion  of  money  for  tbis  purpose  amon 

$4*81  in  tbe  latter  part  of  March,  after  wbich  facturers,  transportation  companies,  < 

the  rate  quickly  rose  to  $4.84  in  April,  and,  ors,  storekeepers,  laborers,  etc.,  froi 

after  falling  |  cent,  advanced  to  $4.85^  in  tbe  780,000  to  $198,000,000.    If  construe 

middle  of  May  and  $4,861^  in  the  first  part  of  off  to  8,000  miles  in  1884  it  makes  a  fui 

June';   $4.85j^  ruled  for  tLe  next  month,  and  ference  of  $108,000,000  in  tbe  disbur 

after  tbe  middle  of  July  $4.84 ;  $4.83  in  the  Steel  rails  were  worth  $71  a  ton  in  . 

latter  part  of  August;   $4.82^  in  tbe  begin-  1880;  in  December,  1888,  large  contrfi 

ning,  and  a  cent  higher  at  the  close  of  Septem-  taken  at  $88  and  $36  a  ton.    Ameri 

ber;  $4,821  and  down  to  $4.81|  in  October;  iron  fell  from  $36  to  $20  a  ton.    Oi 

and  from  $4.82  to  $4.88  through  November  of  January,  1888,  tbere  were  417  fur 

and  December.  blast,  and  270  out  of  blast,  in  the  Unite 

MuiflMtirliig  Indufarlcfl. — ^Industrial  enterprise  By  the  1st  of  July  83  more  were  bio 

flagged,  and  manufactures,  confronted  with  a  but  between  that  date  and  Novembe 

failing  demand,  experienced  the  most  unprofit-  number  in  operation  was  reduced  by  oe 

able  and  discouraging  year  since  the  crisis  of  The  stock  on  hand  on  January  Ist  waf 

1878  and  tbe  following  period  of  despondency,  gross  tons,  increasing  to  628,690  tons 

Distributing  merchants,  under  the  influence  of  1st,  after  which  it  was  reduced  until  o 

descending  prices,  took  no  more  goods  than  864  tons  remained  unsold  on  Noven 

were  necessary  to  supply  immediate  demands.  The  reduction  in  production  was  so  gi 

Manufacturers  were  therefore  obliged  to  carry  consumption  required  more  than  the  i 

heavy  and  constantly  accumulating  stocks,  or  ply,  and  prices  showed  an  upward  ten 

reduce  production.    The  more  expanded  and  tbe  latter  part  of  the  year, 
venturesome  concerns  broke  down  under  tbe       New  mining  districts,  opened  up  in 

strain,  and  made  up  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  mercantile  parts  of  the  country  with  the  exte 

failures.  A  downward  movement  in  prices  be-  railroads,  begin  to  affect  the  supremac 

gan  in  1881.    In  1888  competition  became  so  old  center  of  iron  production.    Tbefui 

sharp  that  profits  nearly  vanished  in  many  Western  Pennsylvania  work  mostly  1 

branches  of  trade.     Tet  so  great  was  tbe  perior  and  Imported  ores.    In  the  C 

faith  in  tbe  inherent  strength  of  the  situation,  district  in  Pennsylvania  iron,  coal,  a 

and  tbe  expectation  of  a  speedy  recovery  so  stone  are  found  together.     Another  i 

general,  tbat  manufacturers  continued  to  pro-  is  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  where 

duce  to  tbeir  full  capacity.    While  goods  were  mineral  deposits  have  attracted  a  large 

being  turned  out  in  undiminished  and  often  on  of  capital,  American  and  English.    ' 

an  increased  scale,  and  pressed  upon  the  falling  iron  industry  of  the  Southern  States  h 

market,  or  stocks  accumulated  for  the  expected  oped  even  more  remarkably  than  otbei 

upward  turn,  there  were  evidences  everywhere  es  of  trade.    The  production  increase 

of  dwindling  consumption.    Tbe  failure  of  tbe  year  26  per  cent.    The  cost  of  neffro 

harvests  in  1881,  tbe  lessened  demand  f or  Amer-  lower  than  tbat  of  labor  at  tbe  Norl 

ican  staples  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  bet-  tbe  quality  of  the  product  can  bear  coi 

ter  crops  tbere  and  of  a  depression  which  was  with  the  best  grades  of  English  Cleveh 
in  a  large  measure  tbe  reaction  of  American        Tbe  anthracite-coal  trade  showed  a 

agricultural  competition,  tbe  prostration  of  the  ment  in  1883  which  made  it  an  exec 

iron  trade,  tbe  crises  in  the  speculative,  mar-  other  industries.    The  mining  and  tn 

kets  and  tbeir  train  of  mercantile  disasters,  tion  companies,  led  by  Philadelphia  ai 

were  some  of  the  depressing  influences  which  ing,  pushed  their  productions  to  tbe 

caused  a  diminution  in  the  consumptive  ca-  sending  to  market  about  81,200,000 

parity  of  tbe  country.    A  far-reaching  and  per-  1883,  against  29,289,919  tons  in  1882. 

sistent  cause  was  contributed  by  the  manufac-  larger  tonnage  than  usual  was  shipp 

tnrers  and  traders  themselves,  who,  in  order  ward,  necessarily  competing  with  the 
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was  selling  at  low  prices  in  the  Western  level,  they  were  effectually  resisted  by  large 
ts.  Other  mineral  industries  suffered  un-  operators  who  wished  to  sustain  the  stocks  in 
general  stagnation.  which  they  were  particularly  interested.  The 
cotton  and  woolen  trades  were  later  in  slight  effect  of  the  telegraph  employes'  strike 
ering  overproductioti,  and  slower  in  cur-  on  the  price  of  Western  Union  stock  revealed 
it.  But  before  the  end  of  1888  the  ne-  the  extent  of  the  control  of  the  chief  holders 
f  process  was  under  way.  Prices  fell  to  over  this  stock.  The  prolonged  dullness  of 
t  where  exportation  can  relieve  the  conn-  the  market  waa  reflected  in  a  decline  in  the 
the  oversupply.  The  manufacturers  re-  value  of  seats  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
their  accumulations  by  auction-sales,  and  were  sold  in  July  as  low  as  $28,000.  The  ex- 
1  blocks  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  ceedingly  favorable  semi-annual  reports  of  rail- 
sold  below  current  rates,  but  not  with  road  earnings  failed  to  invigorate  the  market, 
moralizing  effect  that  many  feared.  In  August  there  was  a  sudden  decline  in  Den- 
Qrops. — The  agricultural  products  of  1888  ver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  a  heavy  block  of  this 
but  slightly  above  the  average.  The  stock  was  believed  to  have  been  purchased  in 
of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton  was  about  theint^restoftheUnionPacitio,  to  prevent  the 
edium,  and  fell  far  below  the  crops  of  road  from  falling  under  the  control  of  any  ri- 
The  corn-crop  was  878,000,000  bushels  val  corporation.  The  **bears^*  attacked  also  the 
ut  the  deterioration  caused  by  rain  and  Northern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Transcontinental, 
nakes  the  deficiency  much  greater.  The  The  following  month,  while  the  ostentatious 
ts  of  grain  and  cotton  during  the  last  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  taking 
lonths  of  1883  were  very  heavy,  leaving  place,  the  attack  was  vigorously  renewed.  The 
ler  proportion  than  usual  in  Uie  hands  speculators  for  a  fall  selected  these  stocks  on 
farmers,  indicating  that  the  movement  account  of  the  difiBculties  in  which  Mr.  Yillard 
e  light  and  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  had  involved  them  in  order  to  complete  the 
ly  felt  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  object  was,  by 
ear.  Of  the  minor  cereal  crops  and  of  causing  a  break  in  them,  to  effect  a  sympathetic 
>es  the  yield  was  abnndant.  decline  in  the  rest  of  the  list.  The  announce- 
81t^  Hirkct— The  year  1888  was  char-  ment  in  October  of  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of 
sed  by  a  more  general,  persistent,  and  new  bonds  on  the  Northern  Pacific  property 
decline  in  the  prices  of  stocks  than  in  removed  the  last  prop,  and  with  the  heavy  de- 
)ar  since  the  depression  of  1878-^78.  A  oline  in  these  stocks  nearly  the  whole  list  went 
of  stocks  and  income  bonds  had  been  down.  The  margins  on  stocks  were  to  a  large 
I  on  the  market  which  could  not  possi-  extent  wiped  out  when  the  decline  took  place. 
Y  dividends  in  four  or  five  years.  Recent  The  bears  conducted  their  operations  on  a  vast 
idations  and  extensions  had  given  rail-  scale.  Such  activity  had  not  been  witnessed  in 
managers  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  many  months.  The  result  was  that  the  mar-* 
with  these  watered  stocks  during  a  pe-  ket  was  largely  oversold  and  the  bear  influence 
f  prosperity  and  speculation  at  double  paralyzed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
ices  to  which  they  fell  in  1883.  The  to-  opposite  party  seized  the  opportunity  to  give 
ount  of  new  shares  and  securities  placed  them  a  **  twist "  in  some  of  the  oversold  stocks, 
the  market  in  two  years  wasprobably  not  Prices  rose  in  consequence  to  an  abnormal  lev- 
AU  $2,000,000,000.  The  holders  of  this  el,  Northern  Pacific  advancing  from  66  to  78^ 
ative  material  were  anxious  to  sell  when-  and  Oregon  Transcontinental  from  34^  to  51. 
rices  recovered,  and  by  such  an  attitude  Mr.  Vanderbilt  entered  the  market  as  a  buyer 
3d  any  tendency  to  a  rise.  Mercantile  and  called  in  his  loans,  with  the  effect  of  ad- 
I  had  fallen  away,  and  there  were  com-  vancing  Michigan  Central  from  77  to  96^.  The 
7ely  few  who  still  disposed  of  the  means  high  prices  were  not  long  maintained.    A  bull 

7  on  Wall  street  speculations.  Heavy  loss-  movement  started  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
(peculations  during  the  last  four  months  her  soon  gave  out.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
J2  emptied  the  street  of  petty  operators,  dissensions  among  the  railroads  caused  a  re- 
aarket  opened  in  January  with  a  weak  newed  depression.  The  Northern  Pacific  stocks 
icillating  tone.  In  the  absence  of  tran-  and  Union  Pacific  fell  oft*  among  other  stocks, 
)uyers  for  speculative  purposes,  the  great  and  in  some  cases  the  lowest  level  was  reached, 
iors  were  unable  to  strengthen  prices  or  The  total  sales  of  stocks  at  the  New  York 
10  piuns  to  do  so.  There  were  signs  of  Stock  Exchange  during  the  year  1888  were 
ed  activity  in  March,  but  the  movement  96,037,905  shares,  against  a  total  of  113,720,- 
iecked  by  a  tight  money-market.  When  665  shares  in  1882,  118,392,686  in  1881,  97,- 
ingency  relaxed  there  was  a  brief  activ-  200,000  in  1880,  and  74,166,652  in  1879. 
[lowed  by  complete  lassitude.    Large  op-  The  most  active  stock  during  1883  was  Dela- 

8  were  supposed  to  have  utilized  the  op-  ware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  of  which 
lity  to  unload  a  part  of  their  holdings,  nearly  16,000,000  shares  were  dealt  in,  exceed- 
iency  to  an  upward  movement  manifest-  ing  in  amount  thirty  times  the  capital  stock, 
slf  in  June,  but  a  reaction  set  in  imme-  The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  the 
r.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  when  "bear  "  leading  stocks  on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1882,  1883, 
ators  attempted  to  force  prices  to  a  lower  and  1884: 
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RAILROAD  STOCKS. 


New  York  Oentnl  and  Hudson  River. . 

Erie  (New  York,  Lake  £rie,  and  West- 
ern)   ' 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Boathem. . . . 

Michigan  Central 

Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 

Illinois  Central 

Chicago  and  Northwestern,  common. ,. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paiil,  com- 
mon   

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western.. 

Central  of  New  Jersey 


1889 

1883 

idOi 

126 

401 

88| 

lUi 

112| 

85t 

98 

18li 

1264 

129i 

1424 

125i 

1844 

IM 

1054 

127 

1284 

904 

694 

112 

26| 
944 

85 
1164 
1824 

1164 

92 

1164 

844 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  spec- 
nlative  stocks,  with  the  prices  which  tbey 
brought  at  some  time  daring  1882,  and  those 
to  which  they  felj  in  December,  1883: 


RAILROAD  STOCKS. 


Canada  Southern 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  2d  preferred. . . 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph 

Indiana,  Bloomington,  and  Weetem. . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 

LouisTiHe  and  Nashville 

LouiSTille,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago. 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas 

Nashyille,  Chattanooga,  and  St  Louis. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Westem . . 

Northern  Pacific 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred 

Oregon  Transcontuiental 

Oregon  Kailway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany   

Ohio  Central 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Blchmond  and  Danville 

Blchmond  and  West  Point  Terminal . 

Texas  and  Pacific 

Wabash 

Wabash,  preferred 


Dec,  1883, 

loWMt. 


60* 

884 

14 

16 

2f>4 

n4 

1?4 

484 

80 

82 

204 

54 

264 

284 

414 
29| 

SO 

91 

M 

28 

174 

17 

2<)4 


*  Ex-dividend. 

RaOrtadflt — Railroad  traffic  and  earnings  in 
1888  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year. 
Tonnage  was  heavy,  from  the  large  crops  of 
1882,  an  active  movement  of  merchandise  of 
all  kinds,  an  exceptionally  large  coal -traffic, 
and  the  early  movement  of  the  crops  of  1888. 
Immigration  and  the  settlement  of  new  lands 
contributed  considerably  to  the  traffic.  Pas- 
senger business  was  also  heavy.  The  many 
new  lines  recently  opened  made  the  competi- 
tion severe,  and  toward  the  end  of  1883  signs 
of  new  ruptures  in  the  pools  and  combinations 
disclosed  the  extent  to  which  roads  had  been 
constructed  beyond  immediate  requirements, 
and  consequently  depressed  the  values  of 
stocks.  The  stocks  of  railroads  which  were 
subjected  most  to  new   competition  suffered 


most  in  the  general  decline.  The  New  York 
Central  was  threatened  by  the  new  West 
Shore  road.  The  Union  Pac&c  was  affected  by 
the  opening  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  by  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
The  rivalry  between  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  led  to  sales  of 
stock ;  and  lines  like  the  Erie  and  St.  Pflol, 
which  were  subjected  to  the  brunt  of  competi- 
tion or  undermined  by  tariff  wars,  were  the 
easy  prey  of  the  bears. 

The  completion  of  the  "  Nickel-Plate  "  nul- 
road  and  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  and  At- 
lantic route  by  the  Erie,  made  six  throng 
routes  to  contend  for  the  Chicago  traffic  in- 
stead of  four.  The  Pool  Commissioner  ad- 
justed the  proportions  of  the  roads  accord- 
ingly, but  rumors  and  accusations  of  rate-cot- 
ting  and  evasions  were  rife  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  was  subjected  to  the  severest  pen- 
alty in  the  power  of  the  commissioner,  viz.: 
the  refusal  of  connecting  lines  to  forward  iu 
freight  except  at  local  rates,  and  some  of  the 
trunk-line  managers  appealed  from  the  award 
of  percentages  on  east-bound  business. 

In  November  a  conflict  broke  out  in  tlie 
principal  Westem  pooling  association.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  annoonced 
its  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Iowa 
pool.  The  Northwestern,  the  Rock  Island,  and 
the  Burlington  and  Quincy  roads  showed  dissat* 
L^faction  with  the  arrangements.  An  agree- 
ment was  formed  between  the  St.  Paul,  Rock 
Island,  and  Union  Pacific,  excluding  the  North- 
western and  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qoincj. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  four  great  tnink 
lines  leading  into  New  York  in  the  four  years 
ending  wit£  188S,  a  period  marked  by  one 
deficient  harvest,  increased  competition  of  the 
water-route  from  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the 
Erie  canal,  a  protracted  and  bitter  war  of 
rates,  and  a  progressive  depression  of  industrj, 
nevertheless  show  an  increase  from  $91,T50,- 
000  dollars  to  $127,875,000,  or  40  per  cent 
Net  earnings  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  $37,000,000  to  $48,000,000  doDars,  bnt 
since  the  first  augmentation  of  traffic  in 
1879-^80,  when  wages  and  materials  were 
still  low,  the  increase  in  operating  expenses 
has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  business. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  reported  re- 
ceipts and  profits  of  these  arterial  lines: 


TRUNK  UNES. 


PennBylvania : 

Oro88  earnings.., 
Net  earninfTS.... . 

Wew  York  Central : 
OroM  earning!.., 
Net  eamingA 

Kew  York  and  Erie : 
GroM  earnings.., 
Net  earnings 

Baltimore  and  Ohio : 
Orofls  earnings.., 
NeteamlngH 


1878-' 79. 


18,674,838 

8fi,896,58S 
12,278^11 

16,942.088 
4,767,834 

14,198,980 
ft,S02,885 


1870-'80.       1880-*81. 


$40,858,679 
16,970,787 

88,176.918 
16,826,019 

18.698,108 
7,049,188 

18,817,740 
7,986,970 


$48,984,696 
17,604,688 

82.848,896 
18,883,610 

80,716,605 
7,469375 

18,46a,«n 
7,073,898 


1881-'82. 


$47.1?8.716 
17,628,068 

80,628,781 
11,882,807 

19,976.n4 
6|8S7,661 

18,8«1.876 
7,464,603 


188«-*8S. 


$61,064,955 
18,904,478 

«3,7TO,728 
18,0«),12S 

22,802,347 
7,857,664 

19.7319,888 

8,705,928 
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ns  of  fifty-six  other  railroads  show  held  by  many  of  the  leading  companies  are 
in  gro00  earnings  of  from  $263,750,-  in  a  namber  of  instances  unrepresented  in  the 
13  to  nearly  $291,000,000  in  1883.  capital  or  debts  of  the  latter,  bat  are  carried 
ds  of  the  Northwest  make  the  most  on  the  books  as  a  surplus,  which  may  be  inr 
exhibit,  as  this  is  the  part  of  the  creased  or  diminished  at  the  option  of  the 
lich  has  been  most  rapidly  devel-  managers.  In  all  cases  the  stockholders  are 
migration  and  settlement.  The  ag-  ignorant  of  intended  new  operations  of  this 
ftnd  industrial  development  of  the  kind.  The  remaining  owners  of  the  securitieB 
and  the  progress  in  many  of  the  of  branch  lines  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  mana- 
9d  portions  of  the  South,  are  re-  gers  of  the  controlling  company,  who  by  with- 
he  railroad  reports.  The  elaborate  holding  traffic  can  depreciate  stocks  which 
n  the  States  of  Ohio^  Indiana,  and  they  wish  to  acquire  privately.  The  affairs 
>Ted  to  surpass  their  needs  when  of  companies  are  sometimes  further  compli- 
>re  was  another  short  crop.  cated  by  the  creation  of  intermediary  corpo- 
road  properties  stood  the  stram  of  rations,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
t  depression,  instead  of  defaulting  which  operates  the  branch  lines' of  the  Penn- 
into  liquidation  as  in  1873-^78,  for  sylvania  railroad  west  of  Pittsburg,  the  Oregon 
that  the  powerful  combinations  of  Transcontinental,  formed  to  work  the  com- 
ich  have  consolidated  vast  railroad  bined  Oregon  Navigation  and  Northern  Pacific 
•yering  whole  sections  of  the  ooun-  properties,  and  tlie  similar  concern  which 
kken  into  their  systems  the  smaller  manages  the  connecting  lines  of  the  Bich- 
emunerative  lines,  and  since  1879  mond  and  Danville.  The  securities  held  by 
icted  the  greater  part  of  the  rail-  sixteen  larse  corporations  aggregated  $383,- 
sion.  This  is  the  reason  why  over  000,000  in  January,  and  if  the  holdings  of  four 
es  of  new  railroad  could  be  built  others,  of  which  the  public  could  obtain  no  sat- 
n.  1, 1881,  and  Jan.  1, 1884,  in  a  time  isfactorv  knowledge,  were  added,  the  amount 
r  unfavorable  for  fioating  new  enter-  would  be  at  least  $450,000,000.  The  income 
le  there  was  a  constant  decline  in  from  these  investments  is  often  an  important 
b  values  of  securities,  without  pro-  item  in  the  accounts  of  a  company,  supremely 
disturbance  and  collapse  which  fol-  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania,  which  re- 
crisis  of  1873.  In  the  preceding  ceived  in  this  way  $3,600,000  in  1882,  equal  to 
il  capital,  individuals  who  traded  4  per  cent  on  all  its  outstanding  stock,  and  in 
das  rather  than  on  their  capital,  and  that  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  received  near- 
investors  who  were  quick  to  take  ly  $2,250,000.  One  use  to  which  these  assets 
d  behind  the  new  mileage,  con-  are  sometimes  put  is  to  pledge  them  for  new 
fragmentary  lines  which  were  able  loans,  called  collateral  trust  mortgages,  as  has 
ite  only  in  a  cumbersome  way,  and  been  done  by  the  Oregon  Transcontinental,  the 
r  betrayed  into  antagonism.  The  Union  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  other  companies, 
organization,  and  economy  of  the  Among  the  chief  roads  which  defaulted  in 
tern  are  in  every  way  advantageous,  their  interest  in  1883,  was  the  Toledo,  Cincin- 
to  the  construction  of  new  roads  nati,  and  St  Louis.  This  was  a  narrow-gauge 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  is  ob-  railroad  built  up  by  consolidation  and  exten- 
the  credit  of  the  old  paying  con-  sion  since  1880,  until  it  comprised  800  miles, 
a  saving,  taking  the  rates  at  which  It  runs  through  a  country  well  supplied  with 
are  issued  into  consideration,  of  railroads.  It  attracted  a  large  amount  of  Bos- 
per  cent,  in  the  interest,  while  the  ton  capital^  but  confidence  failed  before  the 
m  with  the  bonds,  in  the  shape  of  floating  liabilities  incurred  in  its  construction 
icome  bonds,  does  not  require  com-  were  deared  away,  and  it  went  into  the  hands 
lyments  which  add  to  the  fixed  of  receivers  in  July,  involving  the  house  of 
The  mileage  is  laid  out  more  intel-  Ballon  &  Co.  in  its  failure.  The  Connotton 
ith  less  sinking  of  capital  in  dupli-  Valley  and  the  Danville,  Olney,  and  Ohio, 
necessary  lines,  while  nearly  all  of  other  defaulting  roads,  were  built  through  the 
oads  serve  as  feeders  to  the  stem  same  region  of  railroads  and  lacked  terminal 
>r  whose  auspices  they  are  con-  advantages.  The  Richmond  and  Allegheny 
id  often  produce  profits  when  their  extended  through  a  district  not  sufficiently 
iss  is  conducted  at  a  loss.  developed.  The  Louisville,  EvansviUe,  and  St 
nner  in  which  auxiliary  lines  are  Louis  connects  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
Dd  controlled  affords  raUroad  roan-  ville,  forming  a  fairly  direct  route  between 
pportunity  to  carry  out  designs  for  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  yet  was  unable  to 
kte  emolument,  and  involves  in  un-  pay  its  interest  and  asked  for  an  extension, 
he  values  of  all  the  properties.  The  The  Denver  and  New  Orleans  succumbed  to 
lines  are  not  as  a  usual  thing  in-  the  competition  of  parallel  roads  and  the  de- 
in  the  parent  or  purchasing  com-  clension  of  the  mining  industry,  causes  which 
ire  controlled  by  acquiring  a  major-  were  operative  also  in  the  failure  of  the  Den- 
ir  stock.  The  enormous  blocks  of  ver,  Utah,  and  Pacific.  The  Little  Bock  and 
and  bonds  of  minor  corporations  Fort  Smith  was  wound  up  in  consequence  of 
.  zxui.— 22    A 
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a  deoiflioQ  of  the  conrts  making  the  State  honds,  rangement,  in  the  following  proportionfl:  An 

isaned  in  aid  of  its  oonstraction.  a  first  lien.  glo-American,  48*825  per  cent.;  American  Com 

The  Massachusetts  Central,  which  has  no  ter-  panj,  22*600  per  cent. ;  Direct  United  Statei 

mini  or  connections,  coala  not  pay  working  16*275  per  cent ;  French  Company,  12*400 pc 

expenses.    The  New  York  City  and  Northern  cent    A  competing  company  was  organise 

failed  to  obtain  the  expected  share  in  the  Bos-  in  1888,  by  Messrs.  Mackay  and  J.  G.  Bennet 

ton  through  traffic,  and  did  not  get  enough  who  contracted  with  Messrs.  Siemens  to  hai 

business  to  meet  tiie  interest  of  the  debt  in-  an  Atlantic  cable  put  down  from  Ireland  t 

ourred  to  complete  the  road.   The  bonds  of  these  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  the  United  State 

delinquent  companies  aggregate  $45,096,500.  by  June,  1884,  and  another  cable  of  the  san 

Notable  among  the  changes  and  operations  length,  with  connecting  wires  between  Irelai 

of  the  year  were  the  lease  of  the  Central  and  France,  a  few  months  later.     By  carrjii 

railroad  of  New  Jersey,   which  had  passed  their  line  directly  to  Nova  Scotia  the  Maeka; 

through  liquidation,  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Bennett  company  avoid  the  occasional  ac( 

Reading  Company.    The  operations  of  great  dents  from  fishing-smacks,  which  happen  i 

capitalists  have  in  recent  years  been  directed  some  of  the  Anglo-American  Company's  caU 

largely  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  South,  in  the  shallow  waters  between  Newfoundlai 

In  the  summer  it  was  announced  that  the  and  Nova  Scotia.    The  monopoly  possessed  I 

Richmond  and  Danville,  with  its  connecting  the  original  cable  company  was  expected  i 

line,  had  been  acquired  by  a  syndicate,  sup-  be  broken  by  the  Direct  Cable  Company,  ai 

posed  to  be  working  with  the  East  Tennessee  by  the  second  French  Company  which  recent 

Company.    The  two  combinations  control  the  laid  a  cable.    These  cables,  which  are  said  t 

main  portion  of  the  Southern  railway  system.  be  the  only  well-laid  and  durable  ones,  we 

The    completion  of   the  Northern  Pacific  brought  under  the  control  of  the  original  A 

railroad  was  the  most  important  accession  to  lantic  Company.    The  financial  operations  coi 

the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  made  nected  with  the  launching  of  the  various  ooi 

in  1883,  and  the  failure  of  Henry  Yillard,  who  panics,  and  with  the  ac(|uisition  of  a  contr 

had  fiuanciered  this  great  work,  was  the  chief  over  them  by  the  Atlantic  Company,  have  r 

financial   collapse.    By  means  of    a    **  blind  suited  in  extraordinary  over-capitalization, 

pool"  ho  succeeded  in  acquiring  control  of  FtnaadalEreits  tf  the  Tear. — The  factors  ente 

the  partly  constructed  Northern  Pacific  road,  ing  into  the  critical  financial  situation  in  18( 

with  the  intention  of  completing  the  line  to  began  to  manifest  themselves  two  years  befbr 

the  Pacific  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  Inconseqnenceof  the  deficient  harvest  of  188 

for  completion  prescribed  in  the  Government  from  which  the  troubles  date,  there  was  a  civ 

concession.    The  Oregon  Railrway  and  Navi-  in  the  grain  and  cotton  markets  in  the  begii 

gation,  managed  by  him,  the  prosperity  of  ning  of  1882.    There  was  a  bank  failnre  i 

which  was  endangered  if  the  Northern  Pacific  Boston  in  March  of  that  year,  and  a  critio 

fell  into  other  hands,  partly  pledged  it^  credit  stringency  in  the  money  market,  which  wasn 

for  the  object.    The  Oregon  Transcontinental  movwl  by  the  succor  brought  by  the  Secretai 

Company  was  established  to  manage  the  two  of  the  Treasury  through  the  redemption  of  lai) 

concerns  for  their  mutual  interest,  and  to  con-  amounts  of  bonds.    The  great  strike  in  tk 

struct  feeders  to  the  line.    By  means  of  the  Iron  trade,  lasting  from  Jime  till  Septetube 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  and  the  North-  and  the  railroad  war  in  the  Northwest,  towai 

em  Pacific  securities,   which  were  acouired  the  close  of  1882,  were  significant  episodes  < 

through  the  workings  of  the  "  blind  pool,"  and  the  situation.    In  December  occurred  a  breal 

constituted  the  assets  of  the  Oregon  Transcon-  down  in  the  petroleum  market,  and  beai 

tinental  Comoany,  large  sums  were  borrowed,  failures  in  the  trade. 

These  were  loaned  in  turn  to  the  Northern  In  February,  1888,  occurred  heavy  failun 

Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  thereby  enabled  in  the  iron  trade.    In  March  the  empk>je 

to  go  on  with  the  work  of  construction  with-  were  victorious  in  a  strike  of  iron-worker 

out  appoaring  as  a  borrower  in  the  open  mar-  and  reduced  wages.  In  June,  again,  there  we: 

ket.     The  railroad  was  completed,  but  only  by  suspensions  in  the  iron  industry, 

incurring  a  mass  of  fioating  debt,  aud  still  lacked  An  attempt  to  **  comer  "  the  lard  market ( 

much  of  being  in  a  proper  working  condition.  Chicago  speculators  ended  disastrously  for  ti 

The  management  were  obliged  to  seek  an  addi-  manipulators  in  June.    Speculations  for  a  li 

tional  loan  of  $20,000,000  to  fund  these  liabili-  in  grain  and  provisions  were  more  active  thi 

ties  and  complete  the  enterprise.    The  bears  usual  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  owing  t 

attacked  the  stocks  on  account  of  their  vul-  the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  preceding  wii 

nerable  character;  and  Mr.  Villard  was  obliged  ter  and  the  poor  outlook  for  the  winter  whe 

to  retire  from  the  control  of  the  property.  crop,  the  not  encouraging  opeoingof  ihesprin 

Atbntle  Cables.  —  The  American    Company,  and  the  still  gloomier  prospects  in  Europe,  wbe 

which  laid  a  cable  in  connection  with  the  West-  autumn  rains  prevented  as  much  wheat  beii 

em  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  receive  its  sown  as  usual  and  injured  what  was  sow 

European  business,  Joined  in  the  combination  while  the   spring  opened  cold   and  dry.    i 

of  the  cable  companies,  which  divide  their  summer  advanced  and  the  crop  prospects  gr« 

receipts,  according  to  the  present  pooling  ar-  ly  improved,  the  vast  transactions  for  fum 
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as  looked  less  favorable  for  the  bulls,  The  heavy  rains  of  the  2d  and  8d  of  the  month 

whom  sold  oat.    McGeoch,  Evering-  had  caused  high  freshets  in  Western  Pennsjl- 

Co.,  the  largest  provision-dealers  in  vaoiaandNorthernOhio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 

,  bought  up  immense  quantities  of  lard,  by  wbich  much  property  had  been  destroyed 

asing  prices,  which  stimulated  the  sup-  and    considerable   djunage  done,  particularly 

il  they  were  unable  to  carry  the  opera-  along  the  Allegheny  river  from  Oil  City  to 

ther.    They  refused  to  accept  a  large  Pittsburg,  near  Akron,  and  at  Cleveland,  wnere 

le  pretext  that  it  was  adulterated ;  but  loss  by  fire  was  one  of  the  indirect  conse- 

transpired  that  their  credit  was  ex-  quences  of  the  flood.     With  continued  rains, 

,  and  the  artificially  sustained  market  the  Ohio  river  rose  during  the  next  two  weeks 

f  turned*   The  losses  were  several  mill-  to  an  extraordinary  height,  from  Cincinnati  to 

d  their  suspension  followed.    In  June  its  mouth.    The  culmination  of  the  fiood  at 

following  month  occurred  the  serious  Cincinnati  occurred  on  the  15th,  when  the 

nee  to  all  mercantile  and  financial  af-  water  reached  the  height  of  sixty-six  feet  four 

oduced  by  the  strike  of  telegraph  oper-  inches,  covering  all  the  Louses  fronting  on  the 

In  the  beginning  of  August  occurred  shore,  and  extending  up  into  the  densely  built 

ire  of  Shaw  &  Co.,  the  largest  leather  part  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  more  than 

stnrers  in  the  country,  who  operated  three  squares.    The  approaches  to  the  bridges 

38  tanneries  in  New  England,  and  were  across  the  river  were  inundated.    The  trains 

9  time  able  to  control  the  entire  trade,  on  most  of  the  railroads  entering  the  city  were 

^k  after  two  banks  failed  in  St.  Albans,  prevented  from  reaching  the  principal  stations. 

it,  being  involved  with  a  railroad  con-  Two  days  before  the  waters  attained  their  ex- 

who  was  unable  to  complete  and  carry  treme  height,  the  damage  inflicted  had  been 

rprise,  that  of  an  outlet  for  the  Cana-  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  and  220  wholesale 

ilroads  through  Vermont.    Bank  fail-  grocery  and  commission  houses  in  the  lower- 

urred  later  in  Chicago,  where  two  in-  lying  ^tricts  had  been  covered  by  the  flood. 

LS  with  $4,250,000  deposits  suspended.  Thirty  thousand  persons  were  for  some  time 

8  beginning  of  November  occurred  the  deprived  of  employment.    The  furnaces  at  the 

of  Morris   Ranger  in  Liverpool,  the  gas-houses  were  extinguished,  and  the  city  was 

lealer  in  the  English  cotton  trade,  who  consequently  deprived  of  all  light  from  that 

1  futures  all  through  the  summer  in  the  source,  while  the  engines  of  the  water-works 

aon  of  another  large  cotton-crop.  When  were  so  far  disabled  that  an  exhaustion  of  the 

tght  disappointed  this  calculation  it  was  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  became 

ieved  that  the  state  of  the  industry  in  imminent    The  United  States  military  bar- 

L,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Continent  racks  at  Newport,  Ey.,  were  flooded ;  nearly 

ady  supplied,  would  lead  to  lower  rates,  two  square  miles  of  that  city  were  overflowed  ; 

»ments  to  the  Continent  were,  however,  and  the  sister  city  of  Covington,  Ky.,  suffered 

than  the  year  before.    The  price  ad-  in  a  corresponding  degree.    The  freight  depot 

Erom  5^(2.  for  middling  uplands  to  Q^d,,  of  the  Cincinnati  Soutnern  railroad  in  Cincin- 

ger  continued  to  sell  until  forced  to  sus-  nati  was  undermined  and  fell  into  between 

ith  a  loss  of  $5,000,000.  thirty  and  fifty  feet  of  water,  carrying  with  it 

)eculations  which  interrupt  the  normal  a  number  of  persons  of  the  crowd  that  had 

of  grain  exportation,  and  disorder  the  collected  in  it,  a  few  of  whom  were  drowned, 

rtation  and  mercantile  business  con-  At  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  every  house  in  the 

with  it,  aggravated  the  situation  toward  **  Old  town  "  was  filled  with  water  for  two 

a  of  the  calendar  year,  when  every  dol-  stories;  many  baildings  were  wholly  destroyed ; 

could  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  800  families  were  deprived  of  their  means  of 

plus  at  this  time,  while  concurrent  sup-  support,  and  5.000  persons  were  fed  by  relief 

are  streaming  into  European  markets  committees.     At  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  **  cut-off" 

ler  sources,  was  needed  to  revive  the  dam — a  structure    2,000  ^et  long,  200  feet 

economic  activities.    From  the  com-  thick  at  the  base,  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  top, 

lent  of  the  crop  year  to  the  1st  of  De-  which  had  been  built  expressly  for  protection 

five  months,  tne  exports  of  wheat  and  a^inst  high  water — was  broken  during  the 

lounted  to  less  than  51,000,000  bushels,  night  of  the  12th.    More  than  250  houses  were 

83,250,000  bushels  the  season  before,  immecliately  covered  with  water,  and  many  of 

$00,000  bushels  in  the  short-crop  season  them  were  washed  from    their  foundations. 

At  the  same  date  the  quantity  in  sight  Tbo'3e  of  the  inmates  of  these  houses  who  had 

K)0«000bushel8,  against  20,000,000  bush-  not  already  removed  in  anticipation  of  the 

$82,  and  less  than  19,000,000  in  1881.  danger,  were  rescued,  with  but  little  loss  of 

OOHHISBION.    See  Unitsd  States  Fish  l^('e.    Four  fifths  of  the  city  of  Jeffersonville, 

MOW. Ind.,  opposite  to  Louisville,  was  laid  under 

M  19  THE  OHIO  VALLEY.  The  valley  of  from  three  to  twenty  feet  of  water;  about 
0  river  was  visited  in  February,  1888,  by  6,000  people  suffered  in  person  and  property, 
md  more  destructive  floods  than  had  and  more  than  half  the  business  men  of  the 
own  since  the  country  was  settled.  The  town  were  financially  ruined  or  seriously  em- 
had  been  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  barrassed.    At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  the  water 
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reached  a  height  of  Beventj-three  feet,  or  four       Leglriatlfe  SmAm* — The  Legislatare  conyeDed 

feet  greater  than  that  of  the  flood  of  1882.  on  the  2d  of  Jannary,  and  adjourned  on  tbeSd 

Yer J  many  dwellings  and  hnsiness  houses  were  of  March.   Among  thQ  acts  passed  were  tbe  fd- 

wrecked  hj  the  flood  and  the  strong  wind;  lowing: 

several  extend  vemannfactoring  estahlishments       ^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^  food-llBhee  of  Florida. 

were  stopped  and  suffered  damage  to  their  per-       An  act  in  relation  to  injunctions, 

manent    property,  and   about  5,000   persons        An  act  for  the  relief  cf^ Jacksonville,  and  the  omm- 

were  turned  out  from  their  homes  and  reduced  ties  of  Baker,  Bndlbrd,  ColombiA,  Suwannee,  Madi< 

to  dependence  on  outside  relief.    The  entire  son,  Jeflfereon,  Du^,  and  Leon. 

amooSt  of  the  direct  lo«.  by  the  flood  suffered  aot«^ii2;r^ed  wten"^'^""'^  "  "" 

by  the  towns  m  Indiana,  from  JNew  Albany  to       An  act  to  repeal  an  act  to  dissolve  munidpfll  cor- 

the  State  line  of  Ohio,  was  estimated  as  follows :  porations  under  dreumstanoes  therein  stated,  and  to 

NewAlUny $T80,000  provide  governments  for  tbe  same. 

JefRnrsoDTlUe 928,000        An  act  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  treapurers  of  ma- 

Madiaon.  S(K),000  nicipai  governments  as  to  warrants  or  orders  vbieh 

^urora ^59'!!^  niay  be  presented  to  them  and  not  paid  upon  prwen- 

LawreDoebnrg 485,000  j;atdon  r  mt-    ir 

Loase.  in  the  interrenbig  Qoontiy _800^        An 'act  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  county  trwuien 

Total $SJ40,000  as  to  warrants  or  orden  which  may  be  presented  to 

About  24,000  people  were  made  tem  porarily  '^^  ^  iS*'piShibi't^ffl<Slrro?mSS^^      oorporationi 

homeless  and   dependent.     The  damage   was  fVom  buying  at  a  disoount  or  speculating  in  dtjr  or 

less  serious  below  New  Albany.    The  worst  town  scnp,  and  to  provide  a  penalty  therefor.  , 

was  suffered  at  Shawneetown,  111.,  where,  out        An  act  to  punish  the  breaking,  and  entering  with. 

pf600.hon««,aUbnttwenty-^gbtwereflooded  ?^ »e"S\^,!.^%'° ^^^^^ '^iS '£ 
m  their  second  stones,  and  the  water  ran  in  a  to  commit  a  misdemeanor, 
swift  current  fifteen  feet  deep  through  the  main       An  act  authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  corn- 
street.     At  Alton   and   Tell   City,   Ind.,    and  promise  and  settle  with  counties  indebted  to  the  icbool 
Uniontown  and  Enterprise,  Ky.,  the  water  en-  "^^  Beminaiy  fiinds.  ^    x^  -     ^ 
tered  evarv  honae         t-  "^     J  ^                                 An  act  to  prohibit  county  oflBcers  from  bujinff  rt 
VSc    T    r  ,     "*®'     .  ^,  .          -.  T   ji.               i_  a  discount,  or  speculating  m  State,  county,  or  flcbod 
The  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  each  scrip,  and  to  provide  a  penalty  therefor, 
appropriated  $100,000  for  the  relief  of  the  suf-        An  act  to  punish  slander  and  defiunataon  of  charM-  i 
ferers.    Papers  for  voluntary  subscriptions  were  tor  in  certain  cases.           .    .       ^     ,  ,■ 
opened  at  several  points.    A  steamboat  was       ^^J^  makmg  appropnatioM  for  the  expeiiKi  of 
vp«u«u  «t.  o«  v-*«.   i^vr  .jvo.     ^Bwv»    w-vww      m^  collectinff  wvenue  for  tlic  ycaT  1888. 

Chartered  by  the  relief  committee  of  Indianap-        An  act  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  lands  tt- 

oils,  and  distributed  supplies  which  had  been  sessed  prior  to  Jan.  l,  1888,  shall  be  advertised  for  sale 

furnished  by  voluntary  contribution,  wherever  for  uncollected  taxes. 

they  were  needed.     The  wants  of  the  sufferers  ^  An  act  iixmg  the  liaWlityof  penKms  f^^foipcnr 

i«  /i:««:««««.:  «,^.^  «4.4.^..j.wi  *^  i>«.  ♦i**;.  ».^.^  tions  for  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  anj  cos 

m  Oincinnat    were  attended  to  by  their  more  ^^^  y,^  thrim)ngfulad;,  negligence,  careleB^n«s 

fortunate  fellow-citizens,  and  the  supplies  des-  or  de&ult  of  such  persons  or  corporations,  or  the  a^entP 

tined  for  that  city  were  sent  to  other  places.  thereof. 

All  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Ohio  were       An  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of  intwd- 

affected  by  the  floods,  but  without  causing  as  T.l'ILfeTKf.f)^'*"     ^"'"^^ 

-.  '^  .a*      J*  j>j.i  isnment  for  tbe  same, 

senous  damage  as  was  suffered  immediately  on       An  act  relating  to  the  crime  of  larceny. 

that  river.  An  act  to  provide  for  Uie  maintenance  of  OT);BDl»d 

The  highest  flood  ever  known  before  on  the  fire  companies  in  cities  in  this  State. 

Ohio  river  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,       i^'^i^AjEJ?*"*'^'  ^^^  ^*^"  ^°  ^^"^  ^ 

was  on  the  18th  of  February,  1832,  when  the  ■^iTaTto^iid  an  act  entitled  -  An  acttopK>- 

water  reached  the  height  of  64  feet  8  inches,  vide  a  uniform  Bvstem  of  Quarantine  in  thia  Sute,** 

Other  great  floods  were  recorded  December  anproved  Mareh'll,  187d,  being  Chapter  81 6S,Lai^0 

ir,  1847,  63  feet  7  inches;  in  1882,  58  feet  7  of^lorida. 

inches,  and  in  1862,  67  feet  4  inches.    The  In-  pubUo^^'^SfSSJ 

dians  are  said  to  have  told  the  flcst  settlers  of  *^  An  act  to  prohibit  persons  shipping  orenges  grow^ 

the  city  of  a  flood  that  occurred,  as  nearly  as  outeide  of  the  State  as  Florida  oranges. 

can  be  surmised,  about  1774,  which  reached       An  act  to  provide  for  investments  by  the  Board  a» 

the  height  of  100  feet.  Education  of  the  Stote  of  Florida,  of  moneys  of  th^ 

^!^t  .^  €*^«»«it-The  following  "^^'^t^ArU^h^^  institutes, 
were  the  State  otncers  durmg  the  year :.  trov-        An  act  to  provide  for  normal  instruction, 
emor,  William  D.  Bloxham,  Democrat ;  Lieu-       An  act  levying  a  tax  for  the  veare  1888  and  1884. 
tenant-Governor,  L.  W.  Bethel;  Secretary  of       An  act  fortheassessment  and  collection  of  rerenuaj 

state,  John  L.  Crawford ;  Tj^rer,  Henry  A.  ^^^th^^^^'  otlSJ""""'  "*="•  "* 
L  Engle ;  OomptroUer,  W.  D.  Barnes ;  Attar-        An  act  to  provide  an  institution  for  tbe  blind,  daT 

ney-General,  George  P.  Baney ;  Superintead-  and  dumb  in  this  State. 

ent  of  Public  Instmctiou,  E.  K.  Foster;  CorJ^       An  act  to  protect  the  growing  sponge  In  this  Sttts. 
missioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  P.  W.        An  act  In  relation  t»  small  estates,  and  to  save  them- 

White;  Judiciary,  Supreme  Cou^^  ^^I^^^J^'^n^S^^^^Stl^STpr^ 

tice,  Edwin  M.  Randall ;  Associates,  James  D.^       An  act  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  public  roads  ani 

Westcott,  Jr.,  and  B.  B.  Van  Yalkenburgh.      ;  highways  of  this  State,  and  to  amend  an  act  entitkft 


An  act  requiring  uniformity  of  text-books  in  th^ 
State. 
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>  keep  in  good  rapair  the  public  roads  and  being  upward  of  176,000  acres.  A  bill  to 
n  thw  State,"  approved  March  7, 1881.  create  a  railroad  commission  failed  to  pass. 

3  declare  what  notice  shall  be  ^ven  to  non-        Igriddtual  CtUm  and  DbI wslty.— The  trustees 

irties  and  parties  whose  residence  is  un-  ^  ^    Airrioultural  CoUege  determined  to  re- 

an  wpUcation  to  sell  real  estate  in  which  "    •"«  x^ywt*xw«»«u  xy^u«^«  ^«v««uii«^^  w  iw 

teierted.  move  the  institution  from  £au  Gallie,  where 

making  appropriations  for  the  years  1888  its  site  had  previously  been  fixed,  though  no  or- 
ganization was  ever  effected.  The  fund  amounts 

1  relation  to  the  apportionment  of  the  one-  to  about  $140,000,  invested  in  State  bonds,  and 

^^^^i^'^J^f  liquoni,wme.,and  7^^^???  annual  interest  of  nearly  $9,000.  The 

I  State  of  Florida  by  the  Boards  of  County  &ct  of  Congress  prescribes  that  no  part  of  the 

ners  of  the  sevend  counties.  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  erection  of  bnild- 

gr^tinff  ud  for  the  ooMtniotion  of  the  ingg.    These,  together  with  100  acres  of  land 

?^3!^S;!f jr:r?;Sj^t4?S'^  .*  for  experimental  gardens,  were  to  be  provided 

o  incorporate  an  institution  of  leaminir  at  i.     al     i       i-^     j    •  •       A.     •     j.**.  *•  wj 

idfoid  Sunty,  Florida,  under  the  nami  of  ^7  ^^^  locality  desiring  the  institution.     Bids 

liege.  were  submitted  by  Gamesville.  Live  Oak,  Lake 

>  incorporate  the  International  Bailroad  and  City,  Starke,  Tallahassee,  Ocala,  and  Madison^ 
Company  of  Florida. ,,    ,    ^    ^           ^  varying  in  amounts  from  $10,000  to  $60,000. 

>  incorporate  the  Alaohiut  Steam  Navigation  The  Florida  University  was  incorporated  un- 
Company.  der  a  liberal  charter  in  February.    It  is  au- 

>  incorporate  the  Florida  Ship- Canal  Com-  thorized  to  have  five  colleges,  to  wit:  Talla- 
»cate,  construct,  own,  and  operate  a  ship-  j^^ggee  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  College 

^^^^'the'ltuI^rocS^  JrrVlf  of  Literatu^and  Science,  Law  Oo^^  Th^o- 

logical  Institute,  and  Polytechnic  and  Normal 

to  incorpoiBte  the  Ocklawaha  Steamboat,  Institute.    At  present  only  two  departments 

inage,  and  Kiver  Improvement  Company.  are  organized  —  the  West  Florida   Seminary 

Mijn^iporata  tiie  Florida  Land  and  Coloni-  ^^  Military  Institute,  constituting  the  Literary 

oir^orporate  the  South  Florida  Bailioad  Department,  and  the  Tallahassee  College   of 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  MedicaL 
o  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Jacksonville,        HaUrMd  TuatlMU — ^Among  the  decisions  of 

ne,  and  Hidifitt  River  Railway  Company  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 

'r^cS^j      ^""^^^  '"^  ^"^"^  one  in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 

»  incorporate  'the  Atiantio  and  Mexican  Railroad  Company,  plaintiff  in  error,  against 

Company,  and  to  grant  certain  privileges  Manuel  Palmes,  collector,  etc.,  in  error,  to  the 

a«d.  ,«,*.«         ^  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Florida : 

tomoorporate  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 

The  question  presented  by  this  cote  is  whether  a 
x>  incorporate  the  Florida  and  European  line  of  railroad  which  was  commenced,  Partly  corn- 
Company,  pleted,  and  operated  by  the  Alabama  and  Florida 

>  incorporate  the  Seville  and  Halifax  Siver  Bailroad  Coinpany,  and  which  through  successive 
ompany.  transfers  has  fmally  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Louis- 
to  grant  certun  lands  to  the  Green  Cove  ville  and  Nashville  Bailroad  Company,  is  or  is  not 

Melrose  Bailroad  Company.  exempt  from  taxation  bv  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by 

lolution  in  reference  to  a  Constitutional  the  Legislature  of  Florida  in  1856,  and  known  as  the 

L  Intern^  Improvement  Act.    This  court  holds  that  the 

lolution  empowering  the  electors  at  the  exemption  from  taxation  created  by  the  18th  section 

al  election  to  vote  for  or  against  a  con-  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Actof  1855  is  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  that  which  was  declared  by  this  court 

lill  providing  for  normal  instruction  four  in  the  case  of  Morgan  against  Louisiana,  98  United 

\  are  named  in  which  normal  departments  States,  217.  to  be  non-assignable.    Such  exemption, 

tablished— the  East  and  the  West  Florida  therefore,  old  not  pass  from  the  Alabama  and  Florida 

^and  the  Union  and  Lincoln  Academies.  Bmlroad  Company  to  the  Pensacola  and  Louisville 

rlorida  Seminary  and  Union  Academy  are  Bailroad  Company  when  the  former  conveyed  to  the 

Oainesville;  the  West  Florida  Seminary  latter  its  roaos  and  franchises  connected  with  and 

n  Academy  at  Tallahassee.  necessary  in  its  construction  and  operation.     Even, 

however,  if  such  exemption  had  passed  to  the  Pensa- 

the  provisions  of  the  revenue  law,  ooIa  and  Louisville  Baurood  Company,  that  corpora- 

8  are  not  to  be  taxed;  non-bearing  ^^f.^ill^il^''®  J.^  no  power  ^ftutber  convey  it, 

^  ^   ^^4.  4.^  iv^  4.  \.^     *       A  80  that  the  line  of  the  railroad  in  its  present  hands  is 

•oves  are  not  to  be  taxed  at  a  fie-  properly  lUble  to  State  taxation,  andlts  present  own- 

Jnc,  but  merely  as  improved  lands;  em  can  not  claim  immunity  on  the  ground  that  the 

e-tax  on  physicians  and  lawyers  has  act  of  1875,  taxing  the  property^  of  all  corporations, 

itted,  and   the  bill   provides  for    an  wss  an  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  the  conta;act  of 

m  tax  of  five  mUls  fnstead  of  seven,  }!^'m'^t/!^T ^^^"^  ^"P'''"*  ^°'^  °^  ^^^"^ 

..   ,.        ..  ,,,    .1     /^  '  was  amrmea  witn  costs. 

MB  it  discretionary  with  the  Grovernor 

it  to  four  mills  for  1684.  There  are  two  other  railroad  corporations 

mties  for  whose  relief  provision  was  with  like  interests  involved  in  the  determina- 

those  that  became  involved  in  build-  tion  of  the  suit  mentioned  above.    These  are 

railroads  through  Middle  and  East  the  Florida  Central  and  Western,  assessed  for 

The  bill  gives  the  remnant  of  the  1883  at  $2,022,799.20,  and  the  Florida  Transit 

mprovement  lands  proper  to  them,  and  Peninsular  at  $2,249,100;  the  Louisville 
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and  Nasbville  is  assessed  at  $468,800.    The  dress,  and  taking  one  at  ten  oenta  a  yard  fo 

action  of  the  courts  tbns  adds  nearly  $5,000,-  economy ^s  sake,  though  the  one  at  eleven  wa 

000  of  property  to  the  revenue  resources  of  prettier,  to  go  to  the  grocers,  the  botchers,  o 

the  State,  sucii  valuation  being  made  taxable  the  fish-defllers,  and  pay  a  dollar  per  poum 

under  the  decision.    At  average  rate  of  State  for  the  nutrients  of  her  children's  food,  wbei 

and  county  taxation  for  1888  the  property  thus  she  might  have  obtained  the  same  ingredienti 

made  liable  will  yield  about  $80,000  revenue,  in  forms  equally  wholesome  and  nutritious,  fo 

ifricattne. — ^The  agriculturists  of  Florida  are  fifty  or  even  twenty  cents.    She  will  continu 

rapidly  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultiva-  this  bad  economy  until  she  obtains  a  gewn 

tion  of  fruits  and  early  vegetables.    This  natu-  idea  of  the  actual  cheapness  and  deameM  c 

rally  leads  to  smidl  farms  and  an   improved  foods  as  distinguished  from  their  price. 

system  of  cultivation.    Truck-farming  is  be-  The  ^*  Annual  Cyclopsedia*'   for  1881  cge 

coming  more  general  each  year,  and  adds  greatly  tained  an  article  upon  the  "  Nutritive  Value 

to  the  resources  of  the  State.    Truck-farmers,  of  Foods,"  in  which  were  given  the  propoi 

in  most  cases,  own  the  land  they  cultivate.   As  tions  of  nutritive  ingredients  in  a  considerabl 

early  as  February  1st  they  send  forward  to  the  number  of  the  more  common  animal  and  vegi 

Northern  markets  tomatoes,  green  peas,  cu-  table  foods  as  shown  by  chemical  aoaljni 

cumbers,  and  other  vegetables,  which  bring,  at  The  figures  for  fish,  oysters,  etc.^  were  sdecte 

this  early  season   of  the  year,  remunerative  from  the  results  of  an  in  v^tigation  undertake 

prices,  and  find  a  ready  sale.    The  culture  of  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst; 

strawberries  and  other  small  fruita  is  rapidly  tution  and  the  United  States  Fish  Commissio 

increasing  and  proves  profitable.    The  cultiva-  in  the  chemicall  aboratory  of  Wesleyan  Ua 

tion  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  tropical  fruits  versity,  Middleto  wn,  Conn. ,  by  Prof.  W.  0.  At 

continues  to  increase  annually,  and  this  Indus-  water.*    The  data  for  other  foods  were  con 

try  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  impor-  piled  from  European  sources,  no  considerabl 

tant  in  the  State.    The  value  of  the  orange  mvestigations  of  the  composition  of  America 

business  alone  in  1880  amounted  to$l,000.0(X),  foods  other  than  fish  having  at  that  time  bee 

with  an  employed  capital  of  more  than  f  10,-  made.     Since  then  the  researches  upon  fis 

000,000,  and  the  industry  has  steadily  increased  have  been  continued,  and  a  large  number  c 

since.    About  76  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre,  specimens  of  our  animal  and  vegetable  food 

the  average  yield  exceeding  500  oranges  to  the  have  also  been  studied ;  those  of  animal  an 

tree.    The  trees  begin  to  bear  when  about  seven  some  vegetable  foods  by  Prof.  Atwater,  an 

years  old,  and  reach  their  prime  in  twenty  others  of  vegetable   foods,  by   Prof.  W.  E 

years,  but  will  continue  to  be  productive,  it  is  Brewert  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Kei 

estimated,  seventy -five  or  eighty  years  longer.  Haven,  Conn.,  and  still  others  by  other  invei 

The  Ererghilaa — A  report  has  been  made  by  tigators.     During  the  same  period  new  n 

the  expedition  sent  into  the  Everglades  by  the  searches  upon  the  digestibility  of  foods,  at 

New  Orleans  **  Times-Democrat."   It  establish-  upon  the  functions  of  their  nutritive  ingredi 

es  the  fact  that  the  Everglades  from  Lake  Oke-  ents,  have  likewise  been  published,  so  that  w 

chobee  to  Cape  Sable  are  worthless  for  any  are  able  to-day  to  present  new  and  importao 

purposes  of  cultivation ;  that  they  contain  no  facts  regarding  the  nutritive  values  of  food  i 

large  tracts  of  land  above  water ;  that  they  general,  and  especially  the  composition  of  on 

can  not  be  successfully  drained ;  and  that  the  own  food-materials. 

establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  telegraph  The  article  referred  to  in  the  "  Annual  C^ 

line  along  the  route  traversed  would  be  im-  clopaedia "  for  1881  contained  some  explani 

possible.    The  Everglades,  and  especially  the  tions  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  the  fQO< 

northern  glades,  are  a  vast  swamp,  irreclaim-  tions  of  their   ingredients  in  nutrition.     T 

able  and  useless.    The  only  portions  of  the  those  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  ti 

southern  peninsula  capable  of  cultivation  lie  matter,  however,   the   following  brief  8tat< 

on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  with  this  vast  ments  may  be  interesting,  the  more  so  becauf 

morass  between  them.  late  investigations  are  tending  to  decide  son 

FOODS,  COMPOSIXION  AND  NVTRITITE  VAL-  disputed  questions  regarding  the  ways  in  whic 

VIS  OF.   It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  the  chief  food  is  used  in  the  body,  and  because  mao 

item  of  the  living  expenses  of  the  majority  of  of  the  statements  found  in  current  works  o 

civilized  men  is  the  cost  of  their  food,  even  chemistry  and  physiology  have  become  of  lil 

the  most  intelligent  know  less  of  the  actual  tie  value  in  the  light  of  the  latesrt  knowledgi 

value  of  their  food  than  of  any  other  of  the  im-  A  considerable  number  of  the  analyses  of  Ani« 

portant  articles  they  buy.    It  makes  but  little  ican  foods  given  below  appear  in  print  for  tk 

difference  to  the  man  with  $5,000  per  annum  first  time  in  this  article, 

whether  he  pays  fifteen  cents  or  five  dollars  per  Viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  their  uses  i 

pound  for  the  protein  of  his  food,  provided  it  the  nutrition  of  man,  the  constituents  of  or^ 

pleases  his  palate.    But  to  the  humble  house- 

wife,  whose  husband  earns  but  $500  a  year,  it  is  i»  ^^  p^^^^j  .oconnt  of  wauite  in  "  Report  of  United  std 

a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  she  is  very  Fish  Commission,  isao'^  (published  in  1888>. 

apt,  after  hesjteting  at  the  dry-gpod.  store  be-  ^J.^'^SSL.^  ^v^^S^Vi.  '^SSt.S^JS?^ 

tween  two  pieces  of  cahco  for  her  daughter  s  isso,"  toL  iii. 


miisde,  connective  tiBsue,  etc. 
is  transfonned  into  fiits  and  oarbo- 
hydrates,  and  stored  as  such  in  the 
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d-materials  may  be  saccinctly  olasufled  oomposition,  it  will  suffice,  then,  to  state  that 

7s :  the  compoands  classed  together  as  protein  con- 

ible  Sub$tancs :  e.  g.,  the  flesh  of  meats  tain  carbon,  oxjgen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 

,  the  shell-contents  of  oysters.  while  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  contain  no 

^«M  ;  e.  g.,  bones  of  meat  and  fish,  shells  nitrogen,  bat  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  oxygen, 

)r8.  and  hydrogen.    The  fats  are  mach  richer  in 

dible  substance  consists  of —  carbon  than  the  carbohydrates.  Animal  foods, 

iter,    2.  Nutritive  Subitanees  orNutru  as  meats,  fish,  etc.,  contain  but  little  of  carbo- 

le  refuse  may,  for  onr  present  purpose,  hydrates,  their  chief  nutrients  being  protein 

>ut  of  account,  and  our  attention  con-  and  fats.    Milk,  however,  and  some  shell-fish, 

the  edible  substance.    And,  as  the  wa-  as  oysters,  scallops,  etc.,  contain  more  or  less 

sh  forms  a  part  of  the  edible  substance,  of  carbohydrates.    Vegetable  foods,  as  wheat, 

indispensable,  is  nevertheless  inexpen-  potatoes,  etc.,  contain  less  protein  and  consist 

distinct  from  the  nutritive  ingredients,  largely  of  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  and  other 

consider  simply  the  nutrients.  carbohydrates. 

ing  as  chemists  and  physiolt^sts,  we  FnctlMS  ff  HitrloitBi — ^The  different  nutri- 

that  our  food  supplies,  besides  rain-  ents  have  different  offices  in  nourishing  the 

itances  and  water,  albuminoids,  carbo-  body,  in  building  up  its  tissues,  repairing  its 

i,  and  fats ;  and  that  these  are  trans-  wastes,  and  serving  as  fuel  to  produce  animal 

nto  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  heat  and  muscular  and  intellectual    energy, 

and  faL  blood  and  bone,  and  are  con-  The  chief  part  borne  by  each  in  nutrition  is 

o  produce  heat  and  force.     Viewed  shown  below : 

aemico-physiologioal  stMid-point,  then,  r  fy,^  ^^  (nitrogenous)  basis  ofblood, 

itive  ingredients  of  food  can  be  classi-  '    —    -- — ^        ^ 

3llows.    Of  the  actually  nutritive  sub-  The  protein 

>r  nutrients  of  foods  the  most  impor-  of  food     1     hydn 

aps  (exclusive  of  water)  are-  [is  i^imed  for  fiiel. 

tetn  (proteids,  albuminoids,  etc.) :  e.  g.,  «»    - .       .       ^     , 

/««k:fA»>\   /v#  ^««    RuJL  ^fMr^JzA  The  fata      j  are  stored  as  fat 

("  white   )  of  ^g,  fibnn  of  blood,  ^^  ^^      |  ^  consumed  for  ftiel. 

of  meat,  gluten  of  wheat.  tx       -x  »     )      *-    ^       j-*  r* 

#-  .  o,   «    #«♦  ^f  ^Aof   K.if4Ai.  /vi!««  ^x^  The  carbohy-  ( are  transformed  mto  fat 

^J  /•/•'.       ^'  ^^\    °^  '  olive-oil.  ^^^  yy^  ]  ^  consumed  for  fuel. 
roohydratee:  e.  g.,  starch,  sugar,  gly- 

In  classifications  formerly  maintained  and 

neral  Matter  ct  Ash:  e.  g.,  calcium  frequently  met  with  stiU,  the    protein  com- 

isaium  phosphates  and  chlorides.  pounds  were  regarded  as  the  *^  flesh -formers'* 

^rms  protein,  proteids,  and   albumi-  and  the  sources  of  muscular  energy,  while  the 

*e  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately,  carbohydrates   and  fat  were  looke<l  upon  a 

ary  usage,  to  several  or  all  of  certain  "fat- formers" and  "heat-producers."    A  vast 

f  compounds  characterized  by  contain-  deal    of  painstaking  research,   however,  has 

ogen.    The  most  important  are  the  shown  that  these  distinctions  were  not  cor- 

or  albuminoids,  of  which  albumen,  rectly  drawn.  The  albuminoids  are  flesh-form- 
te  of  egg,  and  myosin,  the  basis  of  ers,  it  is  true ;  indeed,  flesh,  i.  e.,  muscular  and 
are  types.  Allied  to  these,  but  occur-  other  nitrogenous  tissue,  according  to  the  near- 
smaller  proportions  in  animal  tissues  ly  unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  trustwor- 
Is,  are  the  nitrogenous  compounds  that  thy  experiments,  is  made  from  the  nitrogenous 
le  basis  of  connective  ana  other  tis-  constituents  of  the  food  exclusively.  But  the 
Gelatin  is  derived  from  some  of  these  balance  of  testimony  is  decidedly  against  the 
ind  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  com-  production  of  muscular  energy  by  nitrogenous 
of  this  class.  As  these  constituents  compounds  exclusively  or  maii^y.  Each  of 
imilar  oonstitntion  and  have  similar  or  the  three  groups  of  nutrients  probably  shares, 
imilar  uses  in  nutrition,  it  is  customary  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  function.  So,  too, 
*  them  together  as  protein.  The  mus-  it  appears  that  the  combustion  which  produces 
isu^  of  animals,  and  hence  the  lean  animal  heat  is  not  confined  to  the  carbohy- 

of  meat,  fish,  etc.,  contain  small  quan-  drates  and  fats,  but  the  protein  compounds,  or 

lo-called  nitrogenous  extractives— crea-  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  are  also 

lia,  etc.  (contained  in  extract  of  meat,  used  for  this  purpose.    Again,  the  production 

hich  contribute  materially  to  the  flavor  of  fat  in  the  body  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the 

lewhat  to  the  nutritive  effect  of  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  alone.    The  view  was 

ntaining  them.    They  are  not  usually  held  at  the  same  time,  and  is  still  maintained 

of  sufficient  importance,  however,  to  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  carbohydrates 

>ed  as  a  distinct  class  in  tabular  state-  can  not  be  transformed  into  fats,  and  that  a 

f  the  composition  of  foods.    Details  very  large  part  of  the  fat  of  the  body  is  formed 

g  the  nature  and  functions  of    the  from  the  disintegration  of  the  albuminoids, 

slaases  of  nutrients  may  be  found  in  The  weight  of  evidence  to-day  is  decidedly  in 

;le  in  the  "  Annual  Oyclopsdla "  for  favor  of  the  assumption  that  all  three  of  the 

ferred  to  above.     Ooncerning  their  great  classes  of  nutrients  in  our  foods — ^the 


I 
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albaminoids,  the  carbohydrates,  and  the  fats 
— are  transformed  into  fat,  and  tliat  the  fat 
thus  formed  is  oonsamed,  either  before  or  after 
being  stored  as  body-fat. 

It  appears,  then,  that  protein  is  the  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  oar  food,  becaase,  while 
it  performs  the  functions  of  each  of  the  other 
two  chief  nutrients  in  being  transformed  into 
fat  and  in  being  consumed  for  fuel,  it  has 
a  most  weighty  office  of  its  own  in  forming 
the  basis  of  the  blood  and  in  building  up  the 
muscular  and  other  nitrogenous  tissues,  an 
office  which  no  other  nutrient  can  perform  at 
all.  And,  as  we  shall  see  further,  in  examin- 
ing the  pecuniary  cost,  protein  is  the  dearest 
as  well  as  most  important  of  the  ingredients 
of  foods. 

The  same  experimental  research  which  has 
revealed  to  us  the  ways  in  which  our  food  sup- 
plies our  bodily  wants,  has  shown  us  how  to 
estimate  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  differ- 
ent foods  from  their  chemical  composition. 
The  estimates  are  only  approximate,  because 
the  nutritive  effects  are  innuenced  by  various 
conditions,  some  of  which  research  has  not  yet 
definitely  explained,  while  others  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  food  or  of  the  user,  so  that 
the  value  of  a  given  food  in  a  g^ven  case  may 
vary  from  the  standard  set  by  the  analysis. 
These  sources  of  uncertainty  are  nevertheless 
BO  narrowed  down  by  late  investigation,  and 
the  errors  confined  within  such  limits,  that  by 
intelligent  use  of  the  facts  at  our  disposal  we 
may  judge  very  closely  from  the  chemical  com- 


position of  a  food  what  is  its  value  as  oom|Mmd 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  at  any  rate,  for 
our  nourishment. 

Chcidcal  Aulyite  tf  FMds.— The  following 
tables  give  the  composition  of  a  number  of  the 
more  important  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods.  The  details  will  perhaps  be  best  ex- 
plained by  an  example.  A  sample  of  beef^  eir- 
loin,  of  medium  fatness,  was  found  to  coDsiit 
of  about  one  fourth  bone  and  three  fourths 
flesh,  edible  substance.  The  flrah  was  ana- 
lyzed and  found  to  contain,  nearly :  water,  60 
per  cent. ;  protein,  19  per  cent. ;  fats,  20  per 
cent.;  mineral  matters,  1  per  cent  Calcn- 
lated  upon  the  whole  sample  of  meat,  of  which 
one  fourth,  or  25  per  cent.,  was  bone  and  other 
refuse,  and  75  per  cent,  flerii,  the  analysis  would 
stand  as  in  the  schedule  below,  in  which  the 
composition  of  the  flesh  by  itself  and  that  of 
the  meat,  bone,  and  all,  are  both  given : 


b  a«k, 
•dlhla  portiM. 

Reftue,  boii6f  etc. 

Pw  emt. 
None. 

60 

19 

80 
1 

TmtmL 

Water 

46 

Protein 

141 

Fat 

16 

MiDeml  DMfrtten ,^ 

01 

Total 

100 

100 

^ 


This  very  imperfect  analysis  may  be  itated  3 
in  the  following  form,  as  is  done  in  the  tables  | 
beyond:* 


CON8TITQENT8 

OF  SAMPLE  < 

OF  BEEF,  8IBL0IK. 

Ih  Edibls  PoraoK— 

Lc,  fl«h  hmUnm  bona  sad  oIlMrrtAiM. 

Ih  MkAT  AB  TUmORABtD— 
ladodinf  both  adiUa  portka  uad  rafcM. 

Water. 

Nntrinta. 

KUTBoirn. 

Rafcaai 

Bonas 

ate. 

SDIBLB  POBHOH. 

I 

roOD-MATIRIAL. 

Water. 

NiitrtMte. 

mrTmuDm 

PfOMD. 

Fata. 

MiDanl 
maUan. 

,«-. 

Fail. 

lOatnl 

Beef,  Blrloln,  medlam 
fktnesa 

Par  cent 
60 

FWMBt. 

40 

P«re«Bt. 
19 

Paroant. 
80 

Paroant. 
1 

Parent. 
25 

Parent. 
46 

PareaBt. 
.     80 

Pireant. 
U-8 

FwaaaL 
15 

•  1 

Table  I,  on  page  845,  gives  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  animal  foods,  mostly  from  late 
American  analyses.  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  analyses  of  American  meats,  fish,  etc., 
have  been  undertaken  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber, and  those  as  yet  accomplished  are  far  from 
suflicient  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  subject. 
Indeed,  the  work  already  done  can  be  regard- 
ed only  as  a  beginning.  StiU,  the  figures  will 
give  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  articles  named. 

The  analyses  of  this  table,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  from  European  sources  and  indicated 
by  italics,  are  selected  f^oro  the  results  of  the 
investigation  referred  to  above,  as  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
The  specimens  of  meats  were  purchased  from  a 
dealer  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  said  by  him 
to  be  "fair  average  samples  of  the  better  kinds 


of  meats."    A  side  of  beef,  freshly  brought  in 
winter  from  Chicago,  and  said  to  be  a  good 
specimen  of  first-class  ^'  Chicago  beef,"  waacat 
into  about  twenty-five  pieces  in  the  ordioary 
way.    From  each  a  sample  fairly  represent- 
ing the  whole  cut  was  taken  and  analysed 
Thus  the  composition  of  each  piece  and  of  tho 
whole  side  was  learned.    The  compoaiti<m  oi 
one  of  the  leanest  portions,  the  round,  a  mod' 
erately  fat  piece,  sirloin,  a  very  fat  portiom 
flank,  and  of  the  whole  side,  together  with  ^ 
tongue,  liver,  and  heart  from  another  auiinaly 
are  given  in  the  table.    The  samples  of  a  side 
of  mutton  and  of  parts  of  the  same  side  were 
obtained  and  analyzed  in  like  manner,  as  were 
those  of  the  other  meats  and  fowl.    The  8pe<»- 

*  The  tables  contain  abo  eohimnii  for  carboh  jdratca,  eta, 
which  ocear  In  milk  and  in  some  ahell-flsh^  but  are  not  foaad 
In  ordinary  meats  in  Bnffldent  amount  to  warrant  tbtAt  \ 
U<m  in  such  tablea  aa  theae. 
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TABLE  I.— CONSTITUENTS  OP  ANIMAL  FOODS. 


nr  BDXBLB   FOBnOlTf  X.  B.,  FUSB, 
AM)  VTOMM  BBTVaB. 

III  apBOiMBKa  Aa  nrROBABBD  a  thb  mab- 

XBTa,  mOLUDIBO  BOTB   BDIBLB    rOBTlOX 
AJTD  BBTUBB. 

1 

V 

66 

BDIBLB  POBTIOW. 

Dfi  OF  POOIKM  ATIRIAT&* 

1 

i 

54-6 
66-7 
60-0 
27*8 
69*5 
68*8 
56-8 

1 

i 

46-4 
38-8 
400 
79-7 

ITUTBXBim. 

! 

1 

Hima 

(KTB. 

il 

% 

17*9 
28*0 
190 
12*4 

1 

% 

26-6 

90 

20-0 

60  6 

6-4 

181 

26*8 

0-8 

7*6 

290 

190 

22*4 

86-1 

4-6 
17*4 
80*6 
80-5 

2-0 
8-5 

8-7 

0-7 

85-4 

6-8 
890 
12-1 

0*7 
0*8 
0*8 
1*7 
1-2 
0-6 
2*1 
1-8 
42 

16*2 
7-0 
0-4 
60 
6  6 
9-5 

10-9 
6-2 

11*4 

12-9 

0-2 

0-8 

15-7 

15*7 

22-8 

0-6 

II 

% 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

86 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4*8 
4-8 
2-4 
9  0 

•  • 

0*6 

•  • 

•  • 

0  • 

•• 

0   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1*9 

l\ 

^t 

^^"8 

• 

2 

till 

,  wellibttaoad 

% 

1*0 
1-8 
10 
0*7 
1*6 
10 
11 
(06) 

0-9 
1*0 
0*7 

6-8 
8*1 
8*9 
66 

1*4 
1*8 

0*7 
0*7 
8*9 
4  6 
8*0 
1*1 

1*8 
1*2 
12 
1-2 
1*8 
1*0 
1*2 
1*7 
1*8 
1  6 
1-8 
1  2 
1*6 
16 
1-8 
16 
11 
1*2 
1-8 

Bolt. 

1*6     2-0 
81    20-6 
1*6    11-6 
1*6      10 
2-7    10  6 

1*6 
2*0 
2-9 
2*7 
8-8 
8*0 
1*4 
1-7 
8  1 
1*6 
2*6 

i 

19-7 
10*  0 
260 
12-6 

0  0 
168 

60 
T 
T 
20*0 
18-4 
16-9 
16*8 

6*6 

62 

124 

60 

41*6 
86-4 

0*0 
0*0 
0-0 
0*0 
0*0 
11-0 

66-8 
62-7 
62-5 
64*9 
48*6 
42*7 
48  1 
41-9 
60*4 
88-8 
44  6 
800 
49-4 
68  6 
60*  1 
460 
lS-7 
85*2 
88*6 

Bolt. 

88-2      1-5 
24-9    15-8 
44*4      6-6 
8-9      10 
22*9      8*2 

88*8 
81-4 
82-8 
68-8 
48  a 
49-8 

0-0 
602 
66-8 

0*0 

00 

i 

48*8 
600 
46-0 
88*9 
69*6 
64*0 
664 

•  • 

42*9 
40*2 
48*7 
41-8 

66*6 

64*6 

86*4 

9*6 

41*8 
42*4 

87-4 
90*7 
81*2 
41*8 
70 
66-6 

27*9 
29-6 
89*4 
84*6 
40*2 
46*7 
40-2 
46*9 
87*8 
420 
40-8 
67*4 
86-8 
82  2 
86-1 
87-0 
62*4 
44*9 
88-7 

48-6 
88*8 
191 
'69-2 
82-8 

10-2 
162 
154 
27-8 
48-8 
42-7 
80*8 
88*0 
84-1 
85-4 
77*7 

i 

86*5 
800 
80*0 
68*6 
80*6 
807 
40*6 

•  • 

•  • 

87*1 
41-4 
84*4 
42*4 

88*0 
89*8 
61*2 
86*6 

16*6 
22*2 

12*6 
9-8 
68*8 
58-7 
980 
28*4 

6*8 
7*7 
8-1 
10-6 
11-2 
11*6 
11  7 
12*2 
12-8 
24*2 
161 
12-6 
18-8 
14*8 
14-8 
17-0 
18*9 
19-9 
22*8 

16*7 
21*0 
80*0 
86*9 
861 

1*0 
8-4 
8*8 
4*4 

7-9 
6*0 
19*7 
6*8 
101 
14*6 
22*8 

i 

14-4 
20-7 
14*8 
10  8 
20*1 
14*6 
14*9 

•  • 

18*2 
12-2 
150 
12  6 

27*4 

20  1 

21-0 

2-8 

14*6 
16*0 

84 

81 

27*1 

88-8 

10 

Ul 

4*7 

70 

7-8 

98 

9*9 

10*7 

10-0 

10*2 

9*6 

12-6 

10*2 

11*6 

10*0 

10*6 

9*4 

10-8 

16-0 

12-5 

14-1 

16-6 
18-4 
20*4 
19*8 
16*4 

0*6 
1*5 
10 
2-1 
48 
8*9 

14*7 
6*4 
7*8 
6*4 

18*1 

i 

21*8 
81 
16*0 
62-2 
6-4 
16*8 
24*8 

•  • 

•  • 

28*2 
28*6 
18-6 
29  8 

4*2 
16-8 
26-8 
766 

1*2 
6*5 

8*7 

0-7 

864 

68 

89*0 

10-8 

0*2 
0*8 
0*8 
0  8 
0*6 
0*8 
11 
1*0 
2-1 
10*7 
4*2 
0*8 
8*0 
80 
4  8 
69 
2*2 
6*6 
7-9 

0*1 
0*8 

8-8 
15-8 
17-6 

0*1 
0  2 
0*2 
0-1 
0*6 
0*6 
0-2 
0-5 
0*9 
1*6 
1*1 

i 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
86 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  a 
a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4*8 
4*8 
2-4 
90 

•  • 

0*6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  • 
«  • 
«  • 

•  • 

a  • 
a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

02 
1*8 
0*6 
1*8 
1-8 
2*1 
8*4 
0-2 
0*6 
6-1 
0*6 

% 
OR 

idi  nttbffr  IsftQ 

1-2 

In.  nther  fkt 

0*7 

L.  Tery  fkt 

0*6 

M    '*•/    """  •.....•...  ••.•..•••••• 

80-6201 

1-6 

IM 

36-2 
48*2 

17*1 
16-8 
19-9 
18-9 
16-5 
18-2 
18-0 
14-9 

40.4 

0*9 

t 

0*9 

». 

79-8  21*2 

JUr/a4 

728 
58-6 
61*9 
68*6 
49-8 

69-5 
68-1 
41*8 
10-0 

71-5 
66-6 

87-4 
90-7 
81*2 
41-8 
70 
78*7 

840 
79-2 
81-4 
76*6 
78-2 
79-7 
77-5 
790 
75-1 
68-4 
78*  1 
820 
72-8 
69*2 
70-4 
6S-6 

27-7 
46*4 
881 
41-4 
60*7 

40-6 

Ule,  weU  ftttflned 

0*7 

Mr 

0*6 

boulder 

0*8 

jln  (choDt) 

0-6 

UPABBD. 

f 

6*4 

«t  ratber  leaa 

41*9  21-4 
58  624-0 

2*9 

Mm 

8-4 

MH»,  BotUd 

90*0 
28*5 

80 

25*1 

6-2 

•AffiMT  Wn.       ....        .....  X 

0*8 

ladiom  flitmrtt 

84*4  24*7 

OT 

lODrcTB,  Eoos,  no. 

12; 

12-6 
9*8 

8*4 

8*1 

0-7 

Ul  «l7<mi}M<i 

0*7 

bote  milk 

68-827-1 
58-7  88-8 
98  O!  1-0 
26-ft  12-ft 

8*9 

:iinm«d  milk. 

4*6 

80 

9 

1-0 

■B. 

whole 

16*0 

14-0 

0*4 

20-818*8 
18-6  17-1 
28-4  20*6 
21-8  19-8 
20-8,18-7 
22-519*2 
210,17*6 
24*9,19-4 
86-6  18-9 
269,18-6 
18*0*16*4 
27*219-7 
30*822-7 
29*618-8 
ftl'ilftO 

0  4 

dreieed 

0*6 

0*6 

Iroeied 

0*7 

plke\  whole 

0*6 

at,  whole 

0*6 

10 

lean,  whole 

0*6 

10 

aTenge,  whole 

0*7 

0-8 

rhole 

0*8 

.whole 

0*7 

lie 

0*6 

rhole 

OR 

reaaed  

75-2124*8  18*5 

0-7 

68*9'ai-1 

18-5 
22-9 

M-4 

0-8 

t  aeaaoo,  whole 

629 

72-9 
61-6 
84-4 
61  8 
42-6 

91*4 

80-8 

87*  1 
25*1 

0-8 

SPABXD. 

addoek. 

1*0 

27*8  24*4 
540  86  8 
87-2202 
48*84i'A 

2*8 

nrio^ 

0*8 

Jmon 

1-8 

2-1 

KATsa,  Shbll-Fub,  bto. 

8-6 

1Q-9 

4-5 
8*2 
6-7 
6*6 
7-6 

T-7 

0  2 

ery  ridi  in  nnUlenta 

1-7  7*8 
0-9  8  2 
0-4  4*2 

0-4 

87-812-7 
862  ift-A 

0*6 

ms. 

0*9 

ta 

85*9 

84*2 

141 
IK*  ft 

0*9 
0-9 
0*2 
1-4 
2*0 

2*8 

4*2 
8*4 
0*6 
1*2 

1-8 

1-6 

80-8  i9*ri4-7 
81-818-214-6 
77122  9  16  6 
85*4  14-6   6-4 
77-7««'iiift'i 

1-4 

0  7 

1*4 

1*65*1 

1-6 

betera. 

2*6 

1 

*  Italica  indicate  European  analyaea,  the  reat  are  American. 
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mens  of  cheese  were  from  Washington  market, 
New  York,  the  analyses  in  the  table  represent- 
ing averages  of  several  samples.  The  bntter 
was  from  a  Vermont  dairy.  Home  of  the  speci- 
meDs  of  fish  were  purchased  in  Middletown, 
the  most,  however,  were  furnished  gratuitously 
from  Fulton  market,  New  York,  by  Mr.  E. 
G.  Blackford,  Fish  Oommissioner  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  also  contributed  to  the 
pecuniary  expense  of  the  investigation,  as  did 
likewise  Mr.  A.  R.  Grittenden,  of  Middletown ; 
A  considerable  number  of  the  specimens  whose 
analyses  are  given  in  this  table,  and  in  Table  II 
beyond,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber, 
of  New  York,  who  also  contributed  a  consid- 
erable sum  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
research.  It  may  be  added  that  the  figures 
in  Table  I  (aside  from  those  from  European 
sources)  are  selected  from  the  results  of  nearly 
three  hundred  analyses  of  American  food  ma- 

TABLE  II. 
coNsrrrusNTS  or  vkqetabli  foods  and  bxwiuoes. 


KINDS  OF  FOODS  AND 
BEVKRAOKS. 


Foods. 

Wheat-floar,  arerage*. . . 
Wbeat-flonr,  majclmum*. 
Wheat-floar.  mlnimam*. 
Oraham-floir  (wheat). . . . 

Cracked  wheat 

Rye-flour 

Pearled  barley 

Backwheat-floar 

Kaok wheat  ^*  (hrlna  *\ . . . 
Buckwheat  **  groats ''.... 

Oatmeal 

Corn-meal , 

Hominy 

Bice 

B^ans 

PM9 

Potatoet ....  , 

Sweet-potatoea , 

TumiM 

Carroh , 

(ktbbage , 

M€lon9 

Pumpkins 

Appui 

Peart 

Starch 

Can6-»ugar 

Wheat-breadt 

Qraham-bread 

Kye-bread 

Soda-crackers 

*'  Boston  **  crackers 

**  Oyster  '*  crackers 

Oatmeal-crackers 

Pilot  (bre  id)  crackers  ... 
Maearoni 


i 


NUTKXMVn. 


11-611 
18  MS 
8-8 
18- 0 

4 


1 

6 
8-6 


I 


10 

18-1 

11-8 

18 

11 

10 

T 
U-8 
18-5 
12 
18 
15 
75 
76-8 
91 
8T 
90 
90 
95 
90 
84-8 
880 
15- 1 

2  2 
82 
84 
80 


•Tl 
■2 
•0 


11' 

11-9 
6-7 
8*4 
6-5 
3-8 
4-8 

15- 1 
8-4 
8-8 
7-4 

28*2 

22-9 
2-0 
1-5 
1-0 
1-0 
1-91 
2*5 
1-1 
0-7l 
0-4 
0-4' 
1-2, 
0-81 
8-9 
9-5 
8-4 


80  10-8 
8-810-7 
8-912-8 
4-910-4 
7-9  12  4 
18-1    90 


BCTB&AOn. 


LaQur-httr 90-8 


Porter  and  ale. 
BKenWi  voine^  white  . . . 

jRhenish  toine^  red 

French  udn&,  claret 


89-5 
86-8 
86-9 

88-4 


0-5 
0-7 


0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 
8 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
9 
9 
4 
18 
4 
U 


I 


I 

I 


I 


75-4 
78-6 

6S'8 
69  9> 
74 
788 
77-8 
77-8 
84-7 
88  1 
67-2 
70-9 
77- 1 
79-2 


58-7 

52  4 

20  7 

20-0 

6  0 

8-9 

4 

5 

1 

7-8 
Oj  12-81 
0,12  0 
0'S3-8 

96-7' 
55 


2 
2 
1 
9 

4 
8 
3 
1 
8 
9 
6 
8 
0-2 
8-7 
5-4 
0-8 
11 
0-9 
1-2 
1-8 
0-9 
1-1 
1-8 
1-6 
48 


U 


40 
5-2 
10-5 
8-9 
81 


0' 

0 

5 

68-8 

59 

70 

68 

76 

69 

74- 

76 


•7 

5 

7 

6 

•6 


6*6 

7-2 
2-6 
8-4 
2-7 


li 


0-4 
0-5 
0-6 


0-6 
1-5 
0-8 
1-8 


4 

•7 
0 
1 
4 
6 


20 
1-8 


4 

4 

6 
5 
0 
2 


0  7 
0-8 
1-3 
0-8 
0-6 
0-6 


5 
8 

-4 


0-8 


11 
0-8 


0-8 
0-8 
0-8 
0-8 
0-2 


*  Of  fortr-nlne  analyses. 
t  From  floor  of  about  arerafre  composition. 
The  analyses  of  fbods  In  Roman  letters  are  American,  those 
•f  foods  and  beTerafee  in  Italioa  are  European. 


terials,  of  which  some  two  hundred  are  of  fish 
and  invertebrates.  The  analyses  of  fish,  being 
more  numerous,  give  more  satisfactory  figures 
and  averages  than  those  of  meats,  etc 

Table  Ilgives  analyses  of  vegetable  food  ma- 
terials and  beverages.  The  figures  for  wheat- 
flour  represent  the  results  of  forty -nine  analyses 
of  American  flours,  of  which  the  majority  were 
analyzed  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Brewer, 
and  the  rest  collated  by  him  from  other  sources 
for  the  "'  Report  of  the  United  Census,  1880.'' 
The  largest  and  the  smallest  percentages  of  each 
ingredient  found  in  the  analyses  are  given  oppo- 
site ^*  maximum  "  and  ^^  minimum.**  The  speci- 
mens of  bread,  crackers,  etc.,  were  purchased 
and  analyzed  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  hare 
probably  about  the  usual  composition  of  such 
materials. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  Tables  III  and  IV  to 
illustrate  graphically  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  foods  whose  composition  is  given  in  Ta- 
bles I  and  II. 

€Mipaniltve  Ctsti  tf  ISvMttn  Ii«radlarti  taDtf^ 
ftmt  FMdb. — A  subject  that  has  received  but 
little  attention  in  this  country,  though  it  has 
become  a  vital  one  in  Europe,  and  is  becoming 
so  with  ns,  is  the  cost  of  the  nutritive  mate- 
rial of  our  foods.    The  relative  cheapness  or 
deamess  of  different  foods  must  be  judged  by 
comparing,  not  the  prices  per  pound,  bat  the 
costs  of  the  actual  nutrients.    In  making  soch 
comparisons,  the  cost  may  be  assumed  to  &1], 
not  upon  the  inedible  portions  and  the  water, 
but  solely  upon  the  three  classes  of  nutrients: 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates.    The  relative 
physiological  values  of  the  nutrients  in  differ- 
ent foods  depend  upon  (1)  their  digestibility 
and  (2)  their  functions  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  can  replace  each  other  in  nutrition. 
An  accurate  physiological  valuation  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  at  least,  im- 
practicable.   The  pecuniary  costs  of  the  natri- 
ents  are,  however,  more  nearly  capable  of  ap- 
proximation. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
computing  the  relative  pecuniary  costs  of  the 
nutrients  of  foods,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  entirely  beyond  criticism.  The  foUowing, 
based  upon  German  estimates  of  the  relative 
costs  of  protein  fnts  and  carbohydrates,  is  per' 
haps  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

From  extended  comparisons  of  the  compo- 
sition and  market  prices  of  the  more  important 
animal  and  vegetable  food-materials,  such  as 
meats,  fish,  fiour,  etc.,  those  which  serve  for 
nourishment  and  not  as  luxuries,  and  form  the 
bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  pound  of  protein  costs,  on  the 
average,  five  times  as  much,  and  a  pound  ot 
fats  three  times  as  much,  as  a  pound  of  carbo- 
hydrates; that,  in  other  words,  these  three 
classes  of  nutrients  stand  related  to  each  other, 
in  respect  to  cost,  in  the  following  proportions: 

in  itaple  foods        |  Carbohydri^:  *. ". '.   1 


■  1 

I  ! 


t' 
\ 

.r 


ft 


Cod.    ■• 
tladdoc^t..- 

Sine*^  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
Halibal 

a„i.,.i,  .««■«•■ 

Ale*!*"-  

Ee\ 

Sbftd 

8,Vmoti. .»  •"»" 

8..f.  .*'"■""';; 

PoA.  ■«""',, 

Beef,  ft*"^'  "' ' 
U.m,  •»-'•"' 
CbleVeo  »«■' 
Obee".  ">'"'  " 
Obeeee  *«"' 
Butter 
Uens'  egg« 


TiBLi  IV.-COMPOSmON  OF  FOODS  A8  FOUND  IN  THE  MAKKET8 

PsfoatagN  lBdle«»«d  by  itaiti  ftcti, 
MCTBIESTB. MON-MDTKIEHTS. 


Floondw,  whole 

Haddook,  dreaied 

BlnefiBh,  whole 

nckerel  (pike),  whole 

Cod,  dressed 

Alewife.  whole 

Whitetlsh,  whole. 

SbBd,  wholeL 

Xackerel,  wbole 

Herring,  whole 

Halibut,  dressed 

SalmoD-troat,  dreraed 

Eel,  dressed 

Salmon,  whole 

Smoked  herring 

Salt  cod 

Smoked  haddook 

Scallops,  edible  portion,  nmade. 

Oysters,  edible  porticn 

Crabs,  in  shell 

Lobsters,  in  shell 

If  nMelH,  in  shell 

LoDg  claraa,  in  shdl 

Ronnd  clams,  in  shell 

O^Bters,  in  shell 

MUk.... 

Beef,  ri'Dod,  rather  lean 

Beef,  sirloin,  rather  fat 

Uatton,  aide,  well  fattened 

Fat  pork,  very  ftL 


VheaMliMr,  beat  quality 

Indian -com  (maize)  meal 

Potatoes 

Beef,  side,  well  fattened 

Beef,  flank,  rer;  fat. 

Ham,  smoked 

Chicken 

Hens'  eggs 

Wbeot-braad 

Rice. . . . 

Sugar.. . 

Tnrntps 
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a  poond  of  beef  of  average  fatness 
oeDts  and  to  contain  25  per  cent,  of 
itters,  bone,  etc.,  45  per  cent,  of 
30  per  cent,  of  nutritive  substance, 
1  latter — the  bone  and  water  being 
>  be  without  nutritive  value — the 
comes.  The  80  per  cent,  or  -ff^ 
nutritive  substance  thus  costs  25 
)  the  rate  of  88^  cents  per  pound. 
)  leave  out  of  account  the  minute 
of  carbohydrates  and  the  mineral 
Q  whole  cost  will  fall  upon  the  pro- 
s.  Assuming  these  to  cost  in  the 
8  and  the  amounts  in  the  meat  to 
14}  per  cent,  and  fats  15  per  cent., 
nputation  will  show  the  protein  to 
Dents,  and  the  fats  64*6  cents  p^r 
of:  14}-ioo  pound  of  protein  at  107*7 
8  cents ;  -^  pounds  of  fats  at  64*6 
cents ;  15  8  cents  +  0*7  cents  =  25 
>8t  of  the  pound  of  meat  which  con- 
given  amounts  of  protein  and  fats, 
atios,  protein  :  fats  :  carbohydrates 
represent  at  best  only  general  aver- 
lay  in  given  cases  be  more  or  less 
A  method  free  from  these  objec- 
ts in  (dm ply  computing  the  amounts 
s  that  may  be  bought  for  the  same' 
'erent  food-materials.  At  the  same 
Bthod  above  detailed  is  doubtless 
ongh  for  a  general  comparison  of 
cheapness  and  deamess  (k  ordinary 
is  used  in  calculating  the  co»ts  of 
»w. 

fferent  nutrients,  protein  is  physio- 
3  most  important  as  it  is  pecuniarily 
cpensive.  In  fish,  furthermore,  as 
)r  kinds  of  meat,  it  is  the  predomi- 
ive  ingredient.  For  these  reasons 
protein  in  fish  and  other  foods  may 
i  means  of  comparing  their  relative 
r  deamess,  as  is  done  in  the  foUow- 
The  figures  represent  the  ordinary 
K>nnd  and  the  corresponding  costs 
n  specimens  of  food-materials  ob- 
3w  York  and  Middletown  (Conn.) 
i'hough  the  number  of  specimens 
for  reliable  averages,  the  figures, 
ler,  doubtless  give  a  tolerably  fair 
'elative  costliness  of  the  nutrients 
ent  classes  of  foods, 
nutrients  of  vegetable  foods  are, 
much  less  costly  than  in  animal 
animal  foods  have,  however,  the 
f  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
fats,  and  the  protein,  at  least,  in 
ible  forms.  And  further,  the  so- 
rogenous  extractives"  of  kreatin, 
of  meats,  which  contribute  so  much 
leable  flavor,  exert  a  nutritive  effect 
gh  not  yet  explained,  is  neverthe- 
nt.  It  is  these  which  give  to  "  ex- 
it '*  its  peculiar  flavor  and  stimu- 

le  animal  foods,  those  which  rank 
I  are  the  costliest.    By  the  above 


COUPARATIVI  COSTS  OF  PROTEIN  IN  ANIMAL  AND  VXOl- 

TABLB  FOODS. 


FOODS. 

Ordinary 
pricM  per 

POOML 

Cost  of 

proUin  ptr 

poond. 

Beef :  Sirloin,  niedimn  fiitDess 

^     Same,  at  lower  price 

Cecta. 
85 
80 
18 
16 
13 
16 
£8 
80 
16 
13 

4 
18 

8 

100 
80 
18 

8 
10 

T 

16 
10 

6 

8 

6 

8 

20 
18-6 

T 

6 

12* 
17-6 
86 
18 

5 
8 
6 
5 

0-8 
1-7 

CcoU. 

108 

86 

**     Round,  nther  lean 

70 

*"     Round,  rather  lean,  lower  price. 
**     f  -omed,  Itfan 

63 
56 

♦*     Flank  •  very  lat 

86 

Mutton:  Leg 

107 

'*     Side,  medium  fatnesa. 

Pork,*  Tory  (kt 

69 
80 

Smoked  ham 

4S 

Milk,  8  cents  per  quart 

61 

Oheeee :  Whole  milk 

83 

**        Skimmed  milk 

19 

Salmon :  Eariv  In  season 

572 

**         Whenplenty 

178 

Shad 

98 

"    Whenahundant 

65 

Bluefleb 

98 

Haddock 

94 

HaHbut 

87 

Mackerel ^xx     .     .  . 

80 

"        WhenabundanL 

40 

Cod..  

**    When  plenty. 

f.7 
60 

Alewlfe.......... 

19 

Canned  salmon 

70 

Salt  Duuskerel 

46 

Salt  cod 

88 

••       Lower 

88 

Oysten,f  85  cents  per  quart 

**          8A  cents  per  quart 

166 
2£0 

**          60  cents  per  quart,  choice . . 
Lobsters .VT.?..... 

812 
809 

Wheat-flour,  best 

19 

Indian-corn  (maize)  meal 

19 

Oatmeal 

15 

Beans 

14 

i'otatoeB,*  60  cents  per  bushel 

*"          100  cents  per  bushel 

14 
88 

*  Contain  yexy  little  protein. 


t  Shell  contents. 


calcnlations,  the  protein  in  the  oysters  costs 
from  two  to  three  doUars,  and  in  salmon  rises 
to  nearly  six  dollars,  per  pound.  In  beef,  mot- 
ton,  and  pork,  it  varies  from  108  to  48  cents ; 
in  sbad,  blnefish,  haddock,  and  halibut,  the 
range  is  about  the  same;  while  in  cod  and 
mackerel,  fresh  and  salted,  it  ranges  from  67 
to  as  low  as  83  cents  per  pound.  Salt  cod 
and  salt  mackerel  are  nearly  always,  fresh  cod 
and  mackerel  often,  and  even  the  choicer  fish, 
as  bluefish  and  shad,  when  abundant,  cheaper 
sources  of  protein  than  any  but  tiie  inferior 
kinds  of  meat. 

In  short,  we  pay  for  many  of  our  foods 
according  to  tlieir  agreeableness  to  our  palates, 
rather  than  their  value  for  nourishing  our  bod- 
ies. At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  prices  of  the  materials  that  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people  seem  to  run 
more  or  less  parallel  with  their  actual  nutri- 
tive values.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  resultant 
of  the  general  experience  of  mankind  has  led 
slowly  and  blindly,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
to  the  same  general  result  to  which  accurate 
research  more  understandingly  and  quickly 
guides  us. 

FWi  as  Fffd« — As  the  investigation  to  which 
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a  large  number  of  the  analyses  of  Tables  I-IV  tained  in  small  qoantities  in  fish,  as 

belong  was  undertaken  with  an  especial  view  animal  foods,  are  donbtless  usefal  in  i 

to  the  study  of  fish  as  food  for  man,  some  more  The  theory  that  fish  is  especially  vali 

specific  reference  to  fish  may  not  be  out  of  place  brain-food,  on  account  of  an  assumed 

here.    The  fiesh  of  fish  contains,  in  general,  in  phosphorus,  is  not  sustained  by  th( 

about  the  same  proportions  of  protein,  less  fat,  either  chemistry  or  physiology, 

more  water,  and  hence,  on  the  whole,  less  nu-  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  pooi 

tritiye  material,  than  that  of  domestic  animals  es  of  people  and  communities  almost 

used  for  food.    Thus  we  have  in  the  flesh  of  sally  select  those  foods  which  chemical 

flounder  only  16  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  cod  shows  to  supply  the  actual  nutrient 

18  per  cent,  of  nutrients,  while  ordinary  lean  lowest  cost.    But,  unfortunately,  the 

beef  has  from  25  to  83  per  cent.,  and  the  fatter  tions  of  the  nutrients  in  their  dieti 

meats  considerably  more.    The  fatter  kinds  of  often  very  defective.    Thus,  in  portioi 

fish,  however,  as  herring,  mackerel,  salmon,  dia  and  China,  rice ;  in  Northern  Ital; 

shad,  and  white-fish,  approach  nearer  to  me-  meal ;  in  certain  districts  of  Germany 

diuin  beef.    Dried  and  salted  fish  also  contain  some  regions  and  seasons  in  Ireland,  i 

good  proportions  of  nutrients,  the  specimens  and  among  the  poor  whites  of  the  I 

of  orainary  salt  codfish  having  28  per  cent.,  United  States,  maize-meal  and  bacon, 

salt  mackerel  47  per  cent.    The  edible  portion  large  part,  and  in  some  cases  almost  i 

of  shell-fish  is  poor  in  nutrients,  oysters  vary-  food  of  the  people.    These  foods  su 

ing  from  0  to  10  per  cent.,  and  lobsters  averag-  nutrients  in  the  cheapest  forms,  but  ai 

ing  18  per  cent  ficient  in  protein.    The  people  who  11 

Praportifis  if  KitrientB  lii  FIsli  and  vtier  Food-  them  are  ill-nourished  and  suffer  pi 

Hiteriito  as  eoBBOily  sold* — Fish  as  found  in  the  intellectually,  and  morally  thereby, 

markets  generally  contain  more  refuse,  bone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotcbmac 

skin,  etc.,  than  meats,  as  is  illustrated  in  Tables  most  economical  supply  of  protein  in 

II  and  IV.    With  the  larger  proportions  of  both  haddock,  and  herring ;  and  the  mral 

refuse  and  water  the  proportions  of  nutrients,  ants  of  New  England  supplement  th 

though  variable,  are  usually  much  less  than  in  their  pork  with  protein  of  beans,  and 

meats.    Thus,  a  sample  of  fiounder  contained  bobydrates  of  potatoes,  maize,  and  wh 

67  per  cent,  of  refuse,  28  per  cent,  of  water,  and  with  the  protein  of  codfish  and  mackc 

only  5  per  cent,  of  nutritive  substance,  while  while  subsisting  largely  upon  such  fr 

the  salmon  averaged  28  per  cent.,  the  salt  cod  22  rational  diets,  are  well  nourished,  pi 

per  cent.,  and  the  salt  mackerel  86  per  cent  of  strong,  and  noted  for  their  intellect 

nutrients.    The  nutrients  in  meats  ranged  from  moral  force. 

80  per  cent,  in  beef  to  46  per  cent,  in  mutton,  As  population  becomes  denser,  the 

and  87i  per  cent,  in  very  fat  pork  (bacon),  of  the  soil  to  supply  food  for  man  ^ 

The  canned  fish  compare  very  favorably  with  nears  its   limit.    Fish  gather   mated 

the  meats.    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  nutri-  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  and  '. 

ents  in  fresh  codfish,  dressed,  in  oysters,  edi-  store  them  in  the  very  forms  that  are 

ble  portion,  and  in  milk,  were  nearly  the  same  ficient  in  the  prod  nee  of  the  soil, 

in  amount,  about  12^  per  cent,  though  differ-  proper  culture  and  use  of  fish,  the  ri' 

ing  in  kind  and  proportions.  the  sea  are  made  to  fulfill  their  ofllce  ^ 

V  egetable  foonds  generally  have  less  water  land  in  supplying  nutriment  for  man. 

and  more  nutrients  than  animal  foods.    Or-  FOOT-AHD-MODTH  DISEASEi    The  f 

dinary  fiour,  meal,  etc.,  contain  from  85  to  00  month  disease^  is  the  most  oontagioi 

percent  or  more  of  nutritive  material.    But  the  the  maladies  which  affect  domestic 

nutritive  value  is  not  proportional  to  the  quan-  Nearly  all  four-footed  beasts  are  liab 

tity  of  nutrients,  because  the  vegetable  foods  but  the  cloven-footed  are  especially 

consist  mostly  of  carbohydrates,  starch,  sugar,  posed  to  infection.    Sheep,  goats,  s^ 

cellulose,  etc.,  of  inferior  nutritive  effect,  and  cattle  contract  it  with  equal  readiness 

because  their  protein  is  less  digestible  than  that  tainty.    All  the  individnieds  of  a  herd 

of  animal  foods.     Potatoes  contain  a  large  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance  are 

amount  of  water  and  extremely  little  protein  or  almost  simultaneously.    The  period  of 

fats.  tion  is  about  86  hours,  though  in  cold 

VsM  of  Ftoli  as  Food. — ^The  chief  uses  of  fish  as  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  delayed,  ai 

food  are  (1)  as  an  economical  source  of  nutri-  times  do  not  manifest  themselves  nntU 

ment,  and  (2)  to  supply  the  demand  for  variety  after  exposure  to  the  infection.    Th 

in  diet,  which  increases  with  the  advance  of  toms  are  the  swelling  of  the  digits,  b1 

civilization  and  culture.  ulcers  between  the  hoofs,  lameness,  ii 

As  nutriment,  the  place  of  fish  is  that  of  a  tion  and  tenderness  of  the  udder  & 

supplement  to  vegetable  foods,  the  most  of  with  sores  and  blisters  on  those  parts, 

which,  as  wheat,  rye,  maize,  rice,  potatoes,  and  slobbering  at  the  mouth,  a  smack 

etc,  are  deficient  in  protein,  the  chief  nutrient  made  with  the  tongue  and  palate,  m 

of  fish.  rounded  blisters  or  angry  sores  on  th< 

The  so-called  nitrogenous  extractives,  con-  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
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British  House  of  Commons  in  the  ses-  gated  its  ravages.    In  1881  there  were  4,883 

'  1883  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  outbreaks  and  183,000  animals  affected;  in 

portation  into  Great  Britain  of  cattle  1882,  1,070  outbreaks  and  87,950  animals  af- 

onntries  in  which  the  foot-and-moath  fected.    In  July,  1888,  the  disease  began  to 

exists.   This  was  expected  to  stop  alto-  spread  in  the  English  counties,  and  it  l^came 

the  trade  in  live  cattle  from  the  United  a  serious  epidemic. 

but  the  British  Government  were  un-        FOBiSTRT,  the  science  and  art  of  manag- 
to  alter  the  regulations  to  gratify  the  ing  and  developing  trees  in  masses.    It  does 
ionist  desires,  which  were  the  motive  of  not  relate  to  single  trees  by  themselves,  but 
lolution.    The  United  States  Treasury  only  as  they  are  combined  and  constitute  what 
Oommi^ioners  were  directed  to  inquire  we  call  a  forest     It  studies  not  only  the  gen- 
e  facts  relating  to  the  supposed  exist-  eral  laws  of  tree-growth,  which  are  the  same 
f  the  complaint  in  the  United  States,  everywhere,  but  also  the  peculiar  nature  or 
p  report,  made  in  the  beginning  of  An-  habit  of  each  species,  and  the  adaptations  of 
tey  declared  the  country  to  be  entirely  different  species  to  various  soils,  climates,  and 
the  disease.    They  found  no  trace  of  it  exposures.    It  considers  the  conditions  which 
oattle-depots  at  Kansas  City,  Council  will  best  promote  the  growth  of  trees,  whether 
and  Omaha,  nor  in  the  stock-yards  for  fuel,  for  timber,  or  for  other  purposes.    It 
he  line  of  transportation  and  on  the  ascertains  what  trees  grow  best  by  themselves,  | 
c  seaboard,  nor  in  the  dairy  districts  of  and  what  thrive  best  in  company  with  others.                          I 
(t.    An  epidemic  of  the  foot-and-mouth  It  falls  within  the  province  of  forestry,  there- 
which  spread  from  Canada  into  North-  fore,  to  investigate  whatever  promotes  or  bin-  -i 
w  York  and  New  England  in  the  au-  ders  the  growth  of  trees,  the  causes  of  disease 
f  1871,  was  brought  from  Ensland  by  among  them,  the  insects  that  prey  upon  them, 
WB  imported  into  Montreal.    Tne  seclu-  and  everything  that  may  be  an  impediment  to 
the  herds  during  the  winter  confined  the  development  of  the  forest. 
>n,  and  it  soon  disappeared.    A  cargo        But  forestry,  as  now  understood,  has  a  wider 
nnel  Island  cattle  suffering  from  the  range  than  this  even.    It  recognizes  the  con- 
were  landed  at  New  York  in   1881.  nection  of  trees  in  masses  with  rain-faU  and                         ^ 
vere  quarantined  by  the  State  authori-  moisture,  and  with  the  distribution  of  the  same                         {!'.  5 
'he  steamship  France,  which  brought  and  their  consequent  influence  upon  the  at-                         ^  , 
fter  an  imperfect  disinfection,  returned  mosphere  and  upon  the  flow  of  streams.    It                         f^jl 
cargo  of  American  beeves,  which  were  therefore  regards  the  forests  as  having  an  inti-                         f^^ 
ned  on  their  arrival  in  England  as  suf-  mate  connection  with  the  interests  of  agricul-                         .«•  * 
from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.    A  ture  and  commerce,  as  well  as  with  climate, 
case  occurred  in  March,  1883,  when  a  and  consequently  with  health.                                                    «  | 
Channel  Island  cattle,  landed  at  Balti-        The  subject  of  forestry  has  only  recently  be-                         ''! , 
-om  the  steamer  Nessmore,  were  found  gun  to  receive  attention  in  this  country,  al-                         lf"j 
.ffected  with  the  disease,  and  were  se-  though  it  has  long  been  known  and  recognized 
M)  that  the  infection  did  not  spread  to  abroad.    The  first  settlers  of  the  country  found 
le  herds ;  but  the  fat  cattle  which  were  it  well  wooded.    From  the  St.  John  to  Florida 
to  England  by  the  same  vessel  were  the  whole  sea-coast  was  fringed  with  trees, 
0  be  suffering  from  the  disease  on  their  and  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  settlers  penetrated 
The  use  of  the  head-ropes  of  dis-  inland  they  found  the  trees  abundant.    Indeed, 
nimals  on  others  is  believed  to  be  a  after  the  very  earliest  settlement,  as  the  tide 
»f  communicating  the  infection.  of  immigration  from  the  old  country  set  in 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has  existed  in  with  increasing  strength,  the  difficulty  was  to 
parts  of  Great  Britain  since  1880,  in  find  open  space  enougli  for  agricultural  pur- 
r^ear  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  poses,  and  a  principal  occupation  of  the  set- 
g^land  by  a  French  cow.    Ireland  was  tier;  for  a  considerable  time,  was  necessarily 
m  it  for  many  years ;  but  recently  it  that  of  removing  the  trees.    As  there  ^as  then 
tmitted  great  ravages  in  that  country,  little  use  for  the  trees  except  for  house-build- 
moreland  bull  is  believed  to  have  con-  ing  and  for  fuel,  they  were  felled  and  burned 
it  from  contact  with  a  cargo  of  infect-  in  huge  piles  upon  the  field,  the  stumps  being 
e  at  Liverpool,  and  contaminated  the  left  until  a  partial  decay  admitted  of  their  re- 
rds.     In  1883  occurred  an  outbreak  in  moval.    This  process  of  settlement  prevailed, 
I,  into   which  country  it  was  intro-  for  the  most  part,  until  within  the  memory  of 
y  cattle  brought  from  Ireland;  but  by  those  now  living,  when  the  westward-moving 
B  measures  on  the  part  of  the  local  au-  column  of  migration  emerged  from  tlie  woods, 
i  the  disease  was  speedily  stamped  out.  through  which  it  had  almost  literally  hewn  its 
the  disease  was  imported  into  England  way,  and  came  out  upon  the  prairies,  which 
)  other  agency  than  by  living  animals,  were  almost  destitute  of  trees,  but  most  invit- 
importations  of  animals  had  been  pro-  ing  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  partly  on  that 
for  several  years.    The  measures  taken  very  account 

at  the  malady  in  Great  Britain,  though        That  early  and  protracted  struggle  with  the 

ieient  to  exterminate  it,  gready  miti-  forests  ^s  not  csdculated  to  engender  in  the 
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people  of  this  oonntry  a  love  of  trees  or  a  Volney,  the  French  traveler,  who 

strong  sense  of  their  value.    On  the  contrary,  oar  country  toward  the  close  of  last  c 

it  cheapened  them  in  their  esteem,  and  made  notes  the  fact  that  changes  had  been  ol 

them  ready  to  sacrifice  them  for  slight  reasons,  in  the  climate  in  proportion  as  the  lao 

We  have  parted  with  them  freely,  and  for  been  cleared.     Kalm,  also,  who  travt 

small  considerations.      Trespass  upon  wood-  America  in  1840,  notices  a  supposed 

land  has  not  been  regarded  like  trespass  upon  change  of  climate, 

other  lands,  nor  visited  with  similar  punish-  Bat  the  opinions  of  a  few  individual 

ment     We  have  suffered  the  fires,  originating  ever  worthy  of  consideration,  were  nol 

in  carelessness,  or  set,  as  they  have  been  some-  lated  to  make  any  marked  impression  u| 

times,  in  wantonness,  to  waste  the  forests  to  country,  or  to  lead  to  any  practical  resi 

the  extent  of  millions  of  acres  annually,  and  In  Europe  the  importance  of  the  fon 

have  made  hardly  any  effort  to  prevent  such  long  been  recognized.    As  they  were  I 

destruction.  the  most  part  as  the  property  of  kio 

And  when,  by  the  growth  of  population  and  nobles,  or  of  great  ecclesiasticid  and  mc 

the  development  of  the  country,  the  forests  be-  corporations,  the  mass  of  the  people  hi 

came  increasingly  valuable  for  their  lumber,  certain  rights  in  them,  or  servitudes  i 

we  have  produced  this  in  a  most  careless  and  were  called,  such  as  that  of  gatherii 

wasteful  manner.   The  lumber-men  have  culled  wood,  or  leaves  for  bedding,  or  of  pa 

the  largest  and  best  trees,  those  that  could  be  cattle  and  swine  in  them  at  certain  s 

most  easily  and  cheaply  converted  into  lum-  These  rights  were  liable  to  constant 

ber,  and  have  used  only  the  best  portions  of  The  peasantry  would  cut  trees  for  fuel 

these  even,  leaving  the  larger  limbs  and  often  out  permission,  or  they  wonld  cut  tb( 

parts  of  the  trunks  themselves,  with  all  the  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  pasturaj 

remaining  trees  of  inferior  size  or  less  accessi-  these  and  other  ways  the  forests  were 

ble,  to  decay  or  to  be  burned.    As  the  result,  upon  and  destroyed.    But  they   were 

we  have  hardly  anywhere,  unless  it  be  in  the  destroyed  as  the  result  of  the  frequen 

Pacific  region  of  the  extreme  Northwest,  and  They  would  be  cut  down  or  burned 

in  some  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  a  means  of  driving  out  an  enemy  conce 

remnant  of  the  grand  forests  which  once  al-  them,  or  as  a  means  of  annoyance  or  r< 

most  covered  the  land,  while  we  have  prac-  Sometimes  kings  and  nobles,  and  even 

tically  destroyed  that  magnificent  belt  of  pines  when  in  need  of  money,  would  sell  tb< 

which  stretched  from  Mdne  to  the  Mississippi,  ests  or  portions  of  them. 

Noah  Webster,  writing  at  the  close  of  last  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  howevc 

century,  on  tho  supposed  change  in  the  tern-  in  old  English  law  and  in  the  usage  oi 

perature  of  winter,  after  examining  many  au-  times  the  word  **  forest "  had  a  differe 

thorities,  ancient  and  modern,  advances  the  nification  from  what  it  has  with  us.    A 

opinion  that  "  the  weather  in  modern  winters  was  a  hunting-ground.    It  might  have 

is  more  inconstant  than  when  the  earth  was  or  it  might  not.    If  it  had,  it  was  onl 

covered  with  wood,  at  the  first  settlement  of  dentally,  as  affording  shelter  and  rest 

Europeans  in  the  country ;    that  the  warm  game.    Manwood,  in  his  "  Forest  Laws 

weather  of  autumn  extends  further  into  the  lished  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 

winter  months,  and  the  cold  weather  of  win-  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  forest 

ter  and  spring  encroaches  upon  the  summer ;  is  set  apart  for  the  conservation  of  gan 

that  the  wind  being  more  variable,  snow  is  that  if  it  have  no  game  it  can  not  be  ( 

less  permanent,  and  perhaps  the  same  remark  forest    It  must  also  belong  to  a  soverei 

may  be  applicable  to  the  ice  of  the  rivers.**  forest  is  a  royal  hunting-ground,  and 

He  attributes  these  changes  to  the  exposure  of  king  makes  a  grant  of  a  forest  to  a  sut 

the  ground  in  consequence  of  clearings,  and  thereupon  ceases  to  be  a  forest  and  b 

the  greater  depth  to  which  the  earth  freezes  what  is  known  as  a  "  chase.**    Black8t< 

in  winters.  fines  a  forest  thus :  **  Forests  are  waste  g 

Dr.  Rush,  at  about  the  same  period,  ex-  belonging  to  the  king,  replenished  with  a 

presses  the  opinion  that  the  springs  were  cold-  ner  of  chase  or  venery,  which  are  un< 

er  and  the  autumns  milder  than  formerly,  the  king*8  protection  for  the  sake  of  his  rec 

rivers  breaking  up  earlier  in  spring  and  freez-  and  delight.** 

inglater.  Blount  says  that  when  William  th* 

Thomas  Jefferson,  distinguished  for  his  habit  queror    created   what  has    ever   sinci 

of  observation,  says  that  the  snows  were  nei-  known  as  the  New  Forest,  for  his  reci 

ther  so  late  nor  so  frequent  as  formerly,  and  as  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  it  *'  waf 

intimates  that  the  summers  were  longer,  the  by  the    destruction  of   twenty  -  two 

autumns  later,  and  the  winters  shorter  and  churches,  and  many  viUages  and  chap 

lighter  than  in  former  years.    These  changes,  manors,  for  the  space  of  thirty  miles  tc^ 

which  were  observed  to  follow  the  clearing  of  Only  a  small  part  of  this  extensive  tn 

lands,  were  not  gradual  and  slow,  but  quick  covered  with  trees  so  as  to  be  a  forest 

and  sudden,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  modem  understanding  of  the  word, 

cultivation.                                        ^^^  At  length  it  was  seen  that  there  mi 
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ad  sopply  of  fuel  if  dependence  was  to  or,  sinking  slowly  into  the  groond  and  follow- 

1  upon  the  yearly  growth  of  wood,  ing  the  seums  and  channels  in  the  rocks,  would 

ot,  then  the  otter  extinction  of  the  come  ont  as  springs  and  rivulets  in  the  distant 

as  threatened.    It  was  found  also  that  meadows.    So  the  streams  and  rivers  do  not 

>val  of  the  forests  from  the  slopes  of  rise  and  fall  with  every  diower,  but  maintain 

itains  gave  rise  to  torrents,  whicn  car-  an  equable  flow  most  serviceable  to  roan. 

s  and  stones  into  the  fields  and  plains.  The  removal  of  the  forests  produces  a  great 

>vered  them  as  to  make  them,  in  many  change  in  the  water-flow.    The  first  effect  is 

longer  capable  of  cultivation,  and  to  to  dry  up  the  accumulated  leafy  soil  by  the  in- 

e  inhabitants  to  remove.    Floods  and  fluence  of  both  sun  and  wind,  which  are  now 

were  also  found  to  be  increasing.  let  in  upon  it.    Thus,  as  the  leaves  dry,  they 

"es  were  then  taken  for  the  protection  are  wafted  away  by  the  winds  or  washed  away 

s,  and  in  some  of  the  European  coun-  by  the  rains.    The  spongy  soil  being  thus  re- 

autho^ty  and  care  of  the  government  moved,  the  rains  or  snows  have  nothing  to  de- 

n  exercised  in  their  behalf  for  several  tain  them,  but  flow  at  once  down  the  bill-sides 

years.    It  is  more  than  two  hundred  into  the  water-courses,  filling  them  often  be- 

ce  the  great  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  yond  their  capacity,  overflowing  their  bank^, 

led  the  attention  of  that  monarch  to  and  carrying  destruction  in  their  course, 

ers  threatening  France  on  account  of  For  the  same  reason  that  the  rains  pour  so 

notion  of  her  forests.    From  the  royal  auickly  into  the  streams  and  cause  sudden  and 

3  then  issued,  embodying  severe  laws  destructive  floods,  in  those  seasons  when  the 

respassers,  dates  the  system  of  forest  rains  are  not  abundant,  as  in  summer,  there 

ent  and  protection,  which,  with  some  being  no  longer  a  great  spongy  surface  upon 

has  continued  in  operation  in  France  the  hill-sides,  the  streams  are  diminished,  and 

esent  time.  many  of  them  disappear  for  a  time.    The  fields 

stem  of  forest  protection  in  Germany  become  parched,  the  cattle  faint,  the  mills  stand 

^her  back,  bnt  has  been  much  devel-  idle,  and  great  loss  and  suffering  are  the  re- 

l  improved  within  the  past  hundred  suit 

ndeed,  we  may  say  that  forestry  has  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  removal  of  the 
t  position  of  a  science  and  an  art  only  forests  affects  the  water-supply  of  streams  in 
e  present  century.  Inquiries  and  ex-  another  way.  When  ground  which  Las  pre- 
1,  reaching  through  many  years,  have  viously  been  shaded  by  trees  is  opened  to  the 
ie  by  most  competent  observers ;  laws  sun  and  wind  by  their  removal,  the  evapora- 
ble  growth  have  been  diligently  in-  tion  of  moisture  from  the  earth  is  greatly  in- 
1 ;  the  effects  of  climate,  soil,  and  sitn-  creased.  Hence,  much  of  the  water  which 
ther  respects  upon  the  growth  of  trees  would  otherwise  sink  into  the  ground  and  sup- 
i  traced,  and  the  effects  in  turn  of  trees  ply  distant  springs,  or  find  its  way  into  the 
soil  and  climate,  upon  rain-fall  and  streams,  is  now  carried  into  the  air  as  vapor. 
The  mechanical  effei^t  of  forests  as  llie  streams,  therefore,  have  a  less  average 
gainftt  harmful  winds  and  as  a  protec-  depth  than  they  would  have  if  the  forests  were 
rops  has  been  inquired  into.  These  not  removed.  The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
r  other  things  connected  with  tree-life  Oder,  it  was  stated  at  a  Forestry  Congress 
^owth  have  been  made  the  subject  of  held  in  Vienna  in  1878,  are  all  shallower  now 
ad  scientific  study.  than  in  the  past.  It  was  asserted  that  the  Elbe 
lired  but  little  examination  to  make  at  AltenbrQoke,  in  Hanover,  in  1787,  was  48 
the  connection  of  forests  with  rain-fall  feet  in  depth  at  low  water.  In  1812  it  had  de- 
»r-snpply  as  well  as  with  floods  and  creased  to  46  feet  6  inches ;  and  in  1887  a  fur- 
It  had  been  noticed  that,  as  the  for-  ther  reduction  to  88  feet  was  indicated,  mak- 
lished,  the  volume  of  many  streams,  ing  a  diminution  of  10  feet  in  half  a  century, 
le  Volga,  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and  the  The  Elbe  rises  in  Bohemia,  where,  until  re- 
ere  lessened,  while  also  floods  and  cently,  the  forests  were  under  no  control,  and 
had  become  more  frequent  and  tor-  so  were  destroyed  in  the  most  reckless  manner. 
*e  destructive.  Investigation  showed  The  Rhine,  also,  has  much  less  water  than  for- 
^aves  falling,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  merly.  Its  sources  are  in  Switzerland,  where, 
ad  sheltered  from  the  winds  so  that  more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  the 
lot  dispersed,  accumulate  to  a  consid-  forests  have  been  considered  common  prop- 
pth,  and,  slowly  decaying,  form  a  cov-  erty,  and  their  destruction  has  been  most  unre- 
ight,  spongy  soil,  or  humus,  which  is  strained.  A  similar  lessening  of  such  streams 
f  absorbing  the  rains  and  snows.  This  as  the  Connecticut,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Hudson 
il,  in  woods  long  undisturbed,  is  some-  is  noticeable  in  this  country.  These  and  many 
I  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  easy  other  streams  no  longer  afford  such  facilities 
t  such  a  mass  would  be  able  to  hold  a  for  commerce  as  formerly.  TrafiSc  upon  them 
nt  of  water,  and  that  the  rains,  instead  has  to  be  carried  on  in  smaller  vessels  than 
r  oflT  at  once  into  the  streams,  would  such  as  were  formerly  employed.  The  lesser 
^  for  a  time,  trickling  away  gradu-  streams,  which  were  used  extensively  for  manu- 
om  a  sponge,  into  the  water-courses,  facturing  purposes,  have  also  become  so  dimin- 
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isbed  in  volame  that,  in  many  oases,  the  mills  they  can  get  within  the  shelter  of  the  forest 

have  been  obliged  to  lessen  their  production  The  ground  never  freezes  in  the  woods  as  it 

or  continue  it  only  by  the  introduction  of  steam-  does  elsewhere.    This  is  owins  very  much  to 

power.  the  protecting  cover  of  the  faUen  leaves,  and 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  for-  to  the  snow.  But  the  forests  are  also  free 
ests  actually  increase  the  amount  of  rain-fall  from  the  winds.  The  most  violent  winds  do 
in  their  vicinity.  The  preponderance  of  opin-  not  penetrate  them,  except  for  a  very  short 
ion  favors  the  conclusion  that  they  do,  though  distance.  A  tempest  may  be  raging  without, 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  necessary  observa^  but  stillness  will  reign  in  the  depth  of  the 
tions  to  settle  the  question  is  so  great  as  to  woods.  The  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees 
forbid  at  present  a  very  positive  opinion.  So  form  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  but  the 
far  as  forests  are  on  elevated  ground — and  they  most  violent  tornadoes,  and  even  these  seldom 
are  so  situated  to  a  great  extent — it  would  seem  penetrate  or  damage  dense  and  well-managed 
a  reasonable  conclusion  that  more  moisture  forests.  The  shelter  is  often  ^uivaleot  to  i 
from  passing  clouds  would  be  condensed  by  favorable  change  of  latitude  of  several  degrees, 
them  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  than  so  that  certain  plants  and  grains  can  be  culti- 
would  be  converted  into  rain  upon  the  open  vated  which  could  not  be  grown  suooessfulljr 
and  lower  ground.  The  simple  law  of  attrao-  without  such  protection.  Thus  forestry  takes 
tion  would  tend  to  bring  the  clouds  into  con-  rank  as  one  of  the  most  unportant  subjects  of 
tact  with  them,  and  their  elevation  would  also  consideration.  There  is  not  one  of  the  Earo- 
cause  them  to  intercept  more  or  less  the  clouds  pean  states  that  does  not  now  give  promineDce 
driven  toward  them  by  the  winds.  Thus  we  m  its  system  of  administration  to  its  forests, 
might  expect  a  greater  deposition  of  moisture  Where  the  forests  are  not  owned  by  the  state, 
than  on  the  lower  and  cleared  ground;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  in  such  as  are  owned 
accordance  with  this,  those  who  have  paid  but  by  individuals  or  corporations  is  held  to  be  80 
little  attention  to  the  operations  of  nature  must  great  that  the  state  maintains  the  right  of  sa- 
have  noticed  how  the  clouds  seem  to  cling  pervision.  While  the  proprietors  are  allowed 
aroand  the  mountains  when  elsewhere  the  sky  usually  to  manage  their  forest  property  ti 
is  comparatively  clear.  Mr.  Oolvin,  in  charge  they  please,  yet  the  state  will  not  permit  them 
of  the  Adirondack  Survey,  testifies  that  he  to  manage  it  in  a  way  that  may  be  pr^odicisl 
has  often  found  the  trees  there  dripping  with  to  the  general  welfare.  No  one,  for  example, 
moisture  condensed  from  passing  clouds,  when  is  allowed  to  cut  and  remove  an  extensive  tract 
there  was  no  such  condensation  outside  of  the  of  forest  at  once,  if  thereby  the  adjacent  prop- 
forest  limit.  Oareful  and  repeated  observa-  erty  of  others  would  be  ii\)ured,  or  if  the  dan- 
tions  also  show  an  increasing  amount  of  rain-  ger  of  fioods  and  torrents  would  be  increased, 
fall  as  one  goes  from  the  level  of  Lake  Oham-  The  state  here  asserts  its  right  of  eminent  do- 
plain  into  the  region  of  the  Adirondacks.  This  main  and,  if  necessary,  takes  possesion  of  the 
increase  is  proportioned  to  the  elevation  at-  property.  In  general,  however,  there  is  now 
tained,  and  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  such  a  well-established  and  enlightened  sense 
forests  and  in  part  to  elevation,  as  we  know  of  the  value  of  forests  on  the  part  of  most 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  owners  of  woodland  in  Europe,  and  such  oonfi- 
with  elevation,  and  therefore  the  precipitation  dence  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  manage- 
from  the  clouds  is  more  copious  on  hills  and  ment  of  forests  adopted  by  the  government^ 
mountains  than  on  lower  ground.  But  the  that  they  are  usually  disposed  to  adopt  the 
precipitation  is  not  to  be  attribnted  to  eleva-  same  and  to  place  their  property  under  the 
tion  alone,  for,  in  cases  where  cleared  ground  control  of  officers  appointeid  by  the  state, 
and  forests  have  been  on  the  same  level,  it  has  The  Bureau  of  Forests  in  Franoe,  and  ^e 
been  found  that  more  rain  fell  upon  the  forest  Bureau  of  Foreft  Administration  in  Germanj, 
than  upon  the  open  land.  are  among  the  most  important  offices  of  goT- 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  effect  ernment.    They  form  a  part  of  the  Finanoe 

of  forests  in  increasing  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  Department ;  for,  while  tne  forests  are  highlj 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  great  equal-  regarded  for  their  climatic  influences  and  ut&i 

izers  of  temperature  and  moisture,  and  so  have  conservative  effects,  and  on  this  account  are 

an  important  influence  upon  climate  and  upon  carefully  managed,  they  are  at  the  same  time 

the  healthfulness  as  well  as  the  agricultural  ca-  so  managed  as  to  be  made  important  sources 

pacity  of  the  region  where  they  are.    No  one  of  revenue.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  6e^ 

can  have  visited  a  forest  in  the  warm  season  many,  where  the  economic  value  of  the  forests 

without  noticing  its  gratefhl  coolness,  and  the  in  their  direct  products  is  the  chief  considera- 

moist  condition  of  the  air  as  compared  with  tion,  as  in  France,  owing  to  different  geo* 

that  of  the  open  country.    So,  in  the  cooler  graphical  conditions,  the  relation  of  the  fo^ 

season  of  the  year,  the  atmosphere  in  the  for-  ests  to  climate  and  soil-protection  becomes 

est  is  warmer  than  that  outside  its  limits,  the  chief  interest.    In  (Germany  the  forests  are 

Lumber-men  and  wood-choppers  flnd  no  diffi-  so  managed  as  to  produce  the  largest  and  best 

culty  in  pursuing  their  work  in  the  coldest  growth  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  trees 

weather.    Travelers  also  experience  great  re-  upon  a  given  space,  while  at  the  same  .time 

lief  at  once  in  very  cold  weather,  whenever  they  are  so  arranged  in  position  and  form  as 
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the  most  conserrative  infloence  cessors.  This  differs  according  to  the  kinds 
late  and  upon  the  agricoltoral  and  of  trees  grown.  With  the  larch  and  birch  it 
rests  of  the  state.  The  GermaDs  ranges  from  fifty  to  sixty  years,  and  in  cold  re- 
ed the  whole  subject  of  tree-growth  gions  twice  that    With  the  locust  and  mari- 

relations,   with  the    utmost   care,  time  pines,  it  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  years ; 

result    is   that   they    are    able    to  with  the  Scotch  pine,  it  is  from  eighty  to 

9  times  as  much  timber  on  an  acre  ninety ;  with  the  beech,  from  eighty  to  one 

I  as    our  natural   forests  produce,  hundred  and  forty ;  with  the  ash,  from  ninety 

3  same  time  of  better  quality.    The  to  one    hundred ;    with    the    chestnut,  from 

nt  of  a  forest  by  them  is  like  that  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  with  the 

onr  market-gardens  compared  with  spruce,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  forty ; 

ry  farm-field.    The  ground  is  well  with  the  fir,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 

a  new  forest  is  to  be  created,  or,  dred  and  forty,  the  average  being  about  one 

Midy  occupied  with  forest-trees,  it  is  hundred  and  twenty   years;    with  the    elm, 

the  best  condition  to  produce  the  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 

>p.    Drains  are  made  if  necessary,  years;  and  with  the  oak,  from  one  hundred 

und  is  not  well  stocked  with  trees,  and  twenty  to  two    hundred.     To  prevent 

spaces  are  filled.    If  the  trees  are  cutting  off  large  tracts  at  once,  and  so  making 

character,  they  are  replaced  as  soon  openings  through  which  violent  winds  might 

e  by  better  ones.    If  improper  or  gain  admission,  the  forests  are  divided  into, 

al  trees  are  growing  together,  meas-  blocks,  only  one  of  which  is  cut  at  a  time.    Of 

4iken,  by  removal  and  planting,  to  course,'  a  first  principle  of  any  such  system  of 

proper  association,  so  that  they  snail  forestry  is  the  exclusion  of  all  cattle  from  the 

sannony  and  without  interference  forests,  except  where  the  trees  are  of  such  size 

mother.    The  sickly  are  replaced  by  as  to  be  in  no  danger  either  from  their  teeth 

re  strong.    The  deformed  have  their  or  their  hoofs. 

K$ted  by  proper  pruning,  or  are  made  We  know  nothing  practically  of  such  forest 

ice  to  others.  Thinnings  are  made  at  management  in  this  country.    The  growth  of 

r  time  so  as  to  admit  the  requisite  forests  is  only  accidental  and  bap-hazard,  and 

light  and  air  to  promote  the  most  our  use  of  them  has  been  most  wasteful  and 

healthy  growth,  and  to  secure  the  uneconomical.    Cattle  have  been  allowed  free 

eding  of  the  ground  for  a  future  range  in  them,  and  the  young  trees  have  been 

finidly,  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  eaten  or  broken  down  to  sucn  an  extent  that, 

into  fuel  or  lumber  when  they  have  except  with  the  primitive  growth,  our  forests 

he  condition  to  be  most  valuable  for  have   contained  only  a   comparatively  small 

3.    Dead  trees  are  not  allowed  to  number  of  trees,  and  these,  on  account  of  the 

le  ground,  and  living  trees  are  not  wide  spaces  often  left  between  them  and  for 

to  remain  after  they  have  attained  want  of  proper  care,  have  become  trees  of  in- 

th  and  have  ripened  their  wood.  ferior  character. 

1  reducing  the  forest  to  use,  similar  To  secure  a  class  of  persons  competent  to 

^rcised.    In  felling  the  trees,  caution  manage  forests  as  they  are  managed  in  Europe, 

lot  to  iigure  the  young  trees  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  trained  for 

ed  to  continue  the  forest.    Roads  the  work.    Accordingly,  there  have  been  es- 

)  are  made  to  facilitate  the  convey-  tablished  in  nearly  every  European  country 

he  timber  or  fuel.    All  the  opera-  what  are  known  as  schools  of  forestry.    Witi 

>erformed  by  the  agents  of  the  gov-  us  they  would  be  called  colleges.    There  are 

r  under  their  constant  supervision.  nine  of  them  in  the  German  Empire  alone, 

y  not  only  produces  all  the  lumber  having  a  course  of  instruction  varying  from 

he  needs  for  her  own  use,  but  is  two  years  to  two  and  a  half  in  length.    The 

port  a  considerable  quantity.    And  complete  and  scientific  character  of  the  Euro- 

le  from  the  annual  yield  of  her  for-  pean  forestry  system  will  appear  from  a  sched- 

)nt  trenching  at  all  upon  the  sub-  ule  of  the  scheme  of  instruction.    We  give, 

the  forests  as  such.    Indeed,  we  are  therefore,  that  of  one  of  these  schools,  which 

the   tendency  is    to  increase  the  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  example  of  all.    In 

land  devoted  to  forests.  this  the  course  is  two  and  a  half  years  in 
Luagement  of  forests  in  France  is  extent.  The  system  of  instruction  is  divided 
that  in  Germany,  which  may  be  re-  into  fundamental  sciences,  principal  sciences, 
the  system  adopted  substantially  in  and  secondary  sciences.  In  the  first  are  em- 
ropean  states.  It  is  modified  some-  braced  general  and  theoretic  chemistry,  special 
he  greater  need  in  France  of  study-  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  applied  phys- 
ic effects.  ics  and  meteorology,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
here,  in  the  European  system,  the  botany  in  general  and  forest  botany  in  par- 
te are  carefully  surveyed  and  mapped,  ticular;  microscopy,  general  zodlogy,  with  zo- 
riod  of  rotation  is  fixed — that  is,  the  ological  excursions ;  geodesy,  interest  aud  rent 
a  the  trees  are  expected  to  reach  account,  wood-measuring,  surveying  and  level- 
growth  and  give  place  to  their  sue-  ing,  plan-drawing,  and  public  economy  and 
L  XXIII. — 23    A 
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finances.      Under  the    principal  sciences  are  ^  not  better  than  their  theory,  and  that  tbe^^  were  is 

embraced    cultivation  of    forests,   forest  im-  ^f^^^J^^".^!^!™ 

,  ,  A  A*  M  r  A.  r  s.  A,  I  An  Oberforater,  and  even  many  ot  the  rorstenaiu 
plements,  protection  of  forests,  forest  tech-  overeeere,  can  tell  the  name,  local  and  botanical,  <rf 
nology,  forest  surveying,  appraising  forests,  every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant,  classify  it.  and  state  iti 
oalcalation  of  the  value  of  forests  and  forest  uses;  name  and  classify  every  beetle  and  insect  in  tl» 
statistics,  administration  of  forests  and  hunting,  ^^^k  ^^  ^«^  whether  they  are  Wmleas  or  de- 
redemption  of  rights  of  nsage,  forest  history,  rat'^:;:,^i^J^,^i:o^^'*pt^^^^^^^^ 
and  forest  excursions.  Under  the  third  divis-  fonn  you  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  what  period 
ion  are  included  civil  and  criminal  law  and  the  formation  belongs;  what  trees  will  grow  best,  tod 
jurisprudence,  construction  of  roads,  hunting  why.    All  this  is  known  thorouglily,  theoretically,  and 

and  shooting  exercises.  ^^en  J'to  the  Revier  (section),  the  exact  yield,  nte 

Five  hours  and  a  half  daily  are  given  to  lee-  ^f  growth,  and   annual  increa*i   in  valui  oPewh 

tures  on  these  and  some  subsidiary  subjects,  blo^  is  thoroughly  known  and  can  be  put  down  it 

and  as  much  more  time  to  the  study  of  these  any  moment  in  figures  by  the  Oberftirster,  who  an 

subjects  in  private.  *?",_»<i  tiie  commencement  of  each  year  how  moefa 

,   i  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  study  ^^^^^,^^^^0^  L%r^;;^^^ 

IB  requisite  as  a  condition  of  admission.     Uapt.  ^  be  partially  cleared  for  natural  reproduction,  planl- 

Oampbell  Walker,  of  the  English  Forestry  Ser-  ed,  sown^  thinned,  or  planted  up.    The  mere  detaili 

vice  in  India,  was  commissioned  several  years  of  all  this  are  left,  as  a  rule,  entirely  to  the  subordi- 

ago  by  the  British  Government  to  visit   the  °*^»  ^*^o  thoroughly  understand  them. 
German  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian        Such  is  the  system  of  forestry  established 

Service,  and  in  his  report  he  says :  throughout  Europe.    The  governments  there, 

Nothinz  struck  me  as  more  remarkable  than  the  without  exception,  guard   their   forests  with 

extent  and  varied  nature  of  the  studies  required  from  jealous  solicitude,  and  the  people^  to  a  great 

forest  candidates  or  probationers  in  Prussia,  and  the  extent,  have  a  corresponding  regard  for  them, 

S3^n.  JaTh«n  1?;  TntTn^'J^Jn^^n'SSSffn^m^^^  ^ud  seuse  of  their  value.    bchools  of  forestTj 
studying  and  tnen  in  waitmg  tor  an  appomtment.  i^i.iji^         fi     »    ^    r*-   i      i       j* 

The  would-be  Oberforster,  which  b  the  lowest  of  a"*®  established  from  Spam  to  Finland,  and  in- 
what  we  would  call  the  ^^  gazetted  appointments,*'  struction  on  the  subject  is  carried  in  some 
must,  after  passing  certain  terms  at  a  Government  countries  into  the  common  schools.  The  Unit- 
school  of  the  first  cTaw  spend  a  jew  with  an  "Ob^^  ^  g^  t^  Government,  though  possessing  in 
forster"  (over-forester)  ma  Kevier  (district  or  section  -i.  ^  x  _*  *  >v  -liT^ui^  -  k««  • 
of  the  forest),  and  then  pass  an  examination  as  forest  \^8  forests  a  property  more  valuable  a  hun- 
pupil.  aft»r  which  there  is  a  two  [two  and  a  half]  dred-fold  than  all  its  mines,  has  never  counted 
years'  course  at  a  forest  academy  and  an  examina-  them  as  of  any  worth.  They  have  hardly  been 
tion  in  soientific  forestry,  land-surveying,  etc.,  on  pass-  considered  in  connection  with  the  public  hmds, 

Sfn'rthl'AH^'e^'^JLSc^l^^'SSry'^^^  -hich  have  been  sold  at  a  merely  n<«.M  | 

least  nine  months  of  which  he  must  actually  perform  P"ce,  and  oftener  have  been  given  away  to  j 

the  duties  of  a  forester;  after  which  comes  the  final  great  corporations  or  whoever  almost  womd  ^ 

Qovemment  examination,  on  passing  which  he  enters  take  them.     As  a  source  of  revenue,  the  fo^ 

the  grade  of  Oberforster-Kandidat.     The  difference  gg^s  have  never  been  taken  into  account,  while 

between  the  two  exammations  IS  explamed  to  be  that  t>        .      _.*u      c      -*  ^  ^^  «^«.   ^ ^»^:«*  *kA 

the  first  tesu  tiie  candidate's  knowledge  of  theoreti-  Prussia,  with  a  forest  area  not  exceeding  the 

cal  forestry  and  cognate  sciences,  while  the  latter  area  of  the  Single  State  of  Indiana,  receives  an  j 

tests  his  ability  to  apply  what  be  has  learned  and  ca-  annual  income  of  $6,000,000  above  all  her  ex*  | 

pability  for  employment  as  ObertSrster  and  in  the  penses  of  management.     Our  forests  have  not,  | 

''Tft^r^i-n,  the  fimil  examination,  the  "  Ober-  probably,  returned  to  the  Government  the  c««  | 

ftr^ter-Kandidat"  U  employed  as  an  assistant  in  tiie  Of  surveying  them,  it  we  can  be  said  to  hive 

academies  and  control-offices,  in  making  forest-sur-  surveyed  them  at  all.     Trees  which  had  been  | 

veys  and  working  plans,  and  sometimes  acting  in  growing  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  J 

charge  of  a  Reviser,  receiving  certam  daily  or  weekly  ye^rs  have  been  cut  down  as  though  they  were 

allowances  while  so  employed.     After  five  or  six  i    ^  v  j  •  •        v  »  k-^h 

years  of  this  probation,  he  may  look  forward  to  being  ^"*  mushrooms,  and  no  provision  has  been 

permanentiy  appointed.  made  to  replace  them.    The  forests,  that  stood  | 

Thus  we  have  at  least  five  years  spent  in  study,  as  sentinels  to  guard  the  streams  of  commerce  ] 

and  another  five  in  probation ;  the  former  without  g^d  manufacturing  industry  and  to  insure  fer-  \ 

^^^^ri^t^^i'^taXA^lS't^^^if!^^  tility  to  o.r  fields,  we  have  Hwept  away  reot  . 

officer  is  in.Htalled,  and  the  time  is  generally  much  i^^siy.     Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  are 

longer.    Yet  so  ^jreat  is  the  desire  for  Government  beginning  to  suffer  great  evils,  and  greater  are 

servioe,  and  particularly  forest  service,  in  Prussia  and  threatening  US.     The  character  of  our  8t^eaIn^ 

in  Germany  generally,  tiiat  there  is  no  lack  of  com-  j^  m^ny  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  greatly 

petitors.  .     ^-      _  changed.    The  amount  of  water  flowing  in 

Positions  in  the  forestry  service  are  perma-  them  has  been  lessened  or  made  fitful,  and 

pent  and  are  considered  highly  honorable,  be-  therefore  lessened  for  all  practical  uses.    We  ; 

mg  often  sought  by  persons  of  rank.    Capt.  ha^^  floods  and  droughts  where  formerly  the  \ 

Campbell  says  again :  ri^e,.g  ^ere  regular  in  their  flow.  \ 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  or  write  can  convey  t»ohieh        W"©  have  come  to  a  point  where  the  subject 

all  grades.    A  verv  little  time  served  to  convince  me  portance,  and  though   we  differ  so  much,  in 

that  the  practice  ofthe  German  foresters  was  as  good  as,  some  respects,  from  the  people  of  Europe,  hex^ 
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ect  in  regard  to  wbicb  we  can  take 
lable  lessoDs  from  them.  Whether 
stuallj  increase  the  amount  of  rain- 
still,  possibly,  be  matter  of  question, 
favorable  action  of  masses  of  trees 
Ith  and  comfort,  and  their  influence 
ting  crops  from  injury,  and  thereby 
^  the  returns  of  the  hnsbandmau — in 
this  there  can  be  no  longer  ground 

9. 

>een  estimated  by  careful  and  scien- 
*vers  that  the  earth  is  in  the  best  con- 
subserve  human  welfare  aud  comfort 
boat  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  is  in  a 
tate.  The  proportion  may  be  allowed 
om  this  somewhat,  according  to  pe- 
ot  situation.  England,  for  example, 
northern  latitude  and  surrounded  by 
8  such  a  moist  atmosphere  that  she 
but  a  small  forest  area  as  compared 
mer  and  inland  countries.  The  forest 
arious  European  countries,  as  given 
)st  recent  official  statistics,  are  as  fol- 
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>e  seen  from  this  table  that  Europe, 
ether,  has  now  a  sufficient  proportion 
ind,  and  that  it  is  fairly  distributed 
to  the  special  situation  and  needs  of 
snt  countries.  Spain  is  probably  suf- 
»8t  from  lack  of  forests.  Russia  is 
led  only  in  the  northern  portion,  and 
1  and  Norway  the  forests  are  being 
rapidly,  for  exportation,  as  to  cause 

■est  area  of  the  United  States  is  large 
Q  itself,  but  it  is  unevenly  distrib- 
fie  northern  portion,  originally  well 
ind  with  that  most  valuable  lumber- 
rhite  pine,  has  so  far  been  denuded 
Ds  results  have  already  followed.  The 
portion  of  the  country  is  still  heav- 
red,  and  much  of  its  wooded  area 
taken  for  agricultural  purposes  with- 
vantage  to  any  interest,  if  a  proper 
could  be  made.  But  already  exten- 
ids  have  been  made  upon  the  forests 
nth,  and  the  process  of  destruction  is 
with  rapidity  and  carelessness.    In 


the  western  portion  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pacific  coast-region,  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  forests.  There  is  the  great- 
est need  of  husbanding  what  trees  are  to  be 
found  here,  and  of  planting  extensively  on  the 
prairies  and  on  other  sections  which  are  desti- 
tute, or  nearly  so,  of  any  tree-growth.  Yet  it 
is  on  this  comparatively  treeless  region  that 
the  trees  are  being  destroyed  most  recklessly. 
Much  of  the  agricultural  land  can  be  cultivated 
protitably  only  by  means  of  irrigation.  But 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  is  continually 
lessening  the  supply  of  water  in  the  streams 
upon  which  irrigation  depends. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  the 
lands  still  owned  by  the  Government  are  prin- 
cipally situated,  and  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  desirable  opportunity  is  offered  to  put  in 
operation  an  effective  system  of  forestry.  The 
Government  and  great  corporations  are  spe- 
cially adapted  to  put  in  operation  and  carry 
on  such  a  system  of  forestry  as  is  needed. 
Those  who  hold  only  small  parcels  of  land  can 
not,  if  they  would,  establish  a  proper  system. 
And  where  there  are  small  tracts  of  woodland 
already  existing,  or  if  any  shall  be  planted  by 
individual  landholders,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  they  will  not  be  destroyed  at  any  time. 

We  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
establishing  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
Wyoming ;  and  the  President,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, recommended  that  other  portions  of  our 
woodlands,  in  which  are  the  head-waters  of 
some  of  our  principal  streams,  should  be  pre- 
served in  their  forest  condition.  We  may  well 
go  further  than  this.  Why  should  not  the  Gov- 
ernment preserve  all  or  nearly  all  its  remain- 
ing woodlands,  withdrawing  them  from  sale  at 
least  until  it  can  be  ascertained,  by  careful  and 
adequate  examination,  what  portion  is  needed 
for  agricultural  use  and  can  be  spared  for  that 
pur])ose,  then  maintaining  the  rest  in  forest 
condition  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  drawing  from  it  at  the  same  time  a 
perpetual  revenue  ? 

The  separate  States,  so  far  as  they  still  pos- 
sess lands,  might  well  pursue  a  like  course,  and, 
where  they  have  none,  might  encourage  the 
landholders  to  engage  in  forest-planting.  The 
establishment  in  some  of  our  Western  States 
of  Arbor-Day,  or  tree- plan  ting  day,  has  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  It  has 
already  occasioned  the  planting  of  many  mil- 
lions of  trees.  There  are  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  of  the  States,  considerable  portions  of 
land  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  which 
would  be  remunerative  if  occupied  with  trees. 
Most  mountain-slopes  and  high  hills  are  of  this 
sort,  as  are  many  tracts  of  stony  and  swampy 
land  on  lower  situations.  The  State  might 
offer  premiums  for  the  best  plantations  of  trees 
on  such  ground,  or  might  exempt  forest  plan- 
tations from  taxation  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  until  they  should  begin  to  yield  an  in- 
come from  thinnings.  As  auxiliary  to  this, 
experiment  stations  wonld  naturally  be  estab- 
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lidhed,  where,  nnder  competent  directors,  vari-  A  Forestry  Association  was  also  formed  i 

ous  methods  of  tree-planting  and  culture  would  few  years  ago,  which,  in  1882,  was  merged  in  i 

be  tried,  and  different  kinds  of  trees  would  be  Forestry  Congress,  instituted  at  that  time.  Tbu 

planted,  and  their  adaptations  to  soi]  and  cH-  body,  composed  of  persons  in  this  coao try,  an^ 

mate  tested,  and  thus  their  comparative  merits  also  in  Canada,  who  are  interested  in  forestrj, 

ascertained.  has  held  three  sessions,  the  last  of  which  wai 

At  such  experiment  stations  would  naturally  at  St.  Paul,  in  August,  1888.      Papers  relit- 

be  trained  up  a  class  of  men  who  would  be  ing  to  forestry  were  read,  and  discnasions  eo- 

qualified  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  sued.    The  discussions  and  recommendilioDS 

of  the  public  forests.    In  process  of  time,  with  have  been  widely  published,  and  have  led  to 

the  establishment  of  a  proper  forestry  system,  important  legislative  action  in  several  of  oar 

there  would  come  into  being  forestry  schools,  own  States  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canadi. 

essentially  like  those  of  Europe,  though  modi-  During  the  past  year  a  State  Forestry  Assods- 

fied  by  our  peculiar  circumstances.  tion  has  been  formed  in  Ohio,  and  measorei 

The  history  of  forestry  in  this  country  is  have  been  taken  to  establish  experiment  sU- 

briefly  this.   A  few  examples  of  the  cultivation  tions  in  that  State.    Commissioners  of  forefltry 

of  forest*trees  are  to  be  found  reaching  back  have  also  been  appointed  in  several  of  the 

as  far  as  a  hundred  years.    But  about  forty  States,  and  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in 

years  ago,  tlie  Messrs.  Fay  made  the  experiment  connection  with  some  of  the  agricultural  col- 

of  planting  between  800  and  400  acres  of  poor  leges. 

stony  or  sandy  land  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  But  perhaps  the  most  important  indicatioa 

with  forest-trees.    A  few  others  have  followed  of  an  awakened  interest  in  forestry  is  seenia 

their  example,  and  reclaimed  in  this  way  con-  the  recent  movement  for  the  preservation  of 

siderable  tracts  of  the  worthless  sand-barrens  the  great  Adirondack  forests  in  New  Tori 

of  Cape  Cod.     Occasional  plantings   on    a  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  book  already  alluded  to, 

smaller  scale  have  been  made  elsewhere,  but  called  attention  to  these  forests,  and  urged  the 

it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  trees  importance  of  their  preservation,  in  order  to 

on   the   earliest   of   these   plantations   have  maintain  the  proper  flow  of  that  great  bigbwiy 

reached  a  stature  to  show  the  result  of  the  of  commerce,  the  Hudson  river,  as  well  as  on 

experiments,  or  call  attention  to  them.    Most  other  accounts.   But  his  words  were  unheeded, 

of  these  experiments  have  been  successful  and  or,  if  heeded,  they  resulted  in  no  efficient  action 

encouraging.  until  recently.    But  at  last  public  attention  hai 

About   twenty  years   ago,  the   late   Hon.  been  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Legi»> 

George  P.  Marsh,  who  had  long  been  a  resi-  latare  of  the  State  made  a  small  appropriation 

dent  abroad  as  the  representative  of  this  ooun-  a  year  ago  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of 

try  in  European  states,  published  "  The  Earth  the  Adirondack  lands  with  a  view  to  redoth- 

and  Man,  or  Physical  Geography  as  modified  ing  them  with  forests.    More  recently  a  more- 

by  Human  Action.^'    One  of  its  longest  chap-  ment  has  been  made,  led  by  the  Chamber  of 

ters  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  Commerce  of  New  York,  designed  to  eecnit 

of  forests  and  their  influence.    His  work,  a  further    legislation   on  the   subject,  and  ai 

later  edition  of  which  bears  the  title  "  Man  appropriation   sufficient  to  purchase  such  ai 

and  Nature,"  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  sub-  amount  of  land  as,  in  connection  with  what 

jeot  in  the  English  language,  and  is  constantly  the  State  now  owns,  will  insure  the  protection 

referred  to  as  an  accepted  authority  even  by  of  the  head-springs  of  the  Hudson  and  other 

writers  in  Germany  and  France,  where  the  important  streams, 

literature  of  forestry  is  very  voluminous.  Forestry  is  receiving  increased  attention  also 

Ten  years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  in  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  its  bearings 

Mr.  Marshes  book,  the  subject  of  forestry  was  upon  her  Indian  and  Australian  possessions, 

taken  into  consideration  by  the  American  As-  The  destruction  of  the  forests  there  baa  gone 

sooiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  on  with  alarming  rapidity.    India  has  actoally 

a  memorial  was  sent  by  that  body  to  Congress,  imported  railroad-ties  from  Norway  and  Sw^ 

calling  attention  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  den,  because  her  accessible  forests  had  been 

forests  and  the  dangers  threatening  the  coun-  stripped  of  the  proper  timber  for  such  use.  The 

try  in  consequence,  and  asking  for  some  appro-  attention  of  the  British  Government  has  beea 

priate  legislation  on  the  subject.    In  1876  Con-  aroused  by  this  condition  of  things,  and  meaa- 

gress  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ures  have  been  taken  for  the  preservation  of 

to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  forests,  the  remaining  forests  and  the  planting  of  new 

the  best  means  of  preserving  and  renewing  ones.    Though  having  no  forest  schools  of  her 

them,  the  influence  of  forests  upon  climate,  own  in  which  to  train  up  persons  competent  to 

and  the  system  of  forest  management  in  use  in  direct  the  management  of  forests,  the  Govenh 

other  countries.    As  the  result  of  this  action,  ment  for  several  years  has  sent  a  number  of 

agents  have  been  employed  by  the  Department  pupils  annually  to  the  French  and  German 

of  Agriculture  in  making  investigations,  and  schools,  to  be  trained  for  the  Indian  and  Colo- 

their  reports  have  been  published.    These  re-  nial  service.    The  reports  for  the  past  year 

ports  contain  a  large  mass  of  information,  and  show  a  very  encouraging   condition  of  thfl 

have  been  widely  distributed.  forests  both  in  India  imd  Australia.     Large 
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have  been  placed  nnder  efficient  proteo-  -'81),  and  Minister  of  Pablic  Inatrnction  in 

Lnd  considerable  tracts  of  denuded  land  1882. 

»een  planted.  Quite  recently  instruction  Minister  of  Foreign  Affdirs,  Paul  Amand 
Mtry  has  begun  to  be  given  in  connection  Gballemel-Laoour,  born  in  1827,  Professor  of 
»ne  of  the  schools  of  technology  in  Lon-  Philosophy  at  Pau  and  Limoges  (1840'-*51),  ex- 
nd  there  is  some  prospect  of  the  estab-  pelled  from  France  in  1852,  returned  in  1859, 
int  of  a  forestry-school  in  England.  rrefect  of  Rh6ne  and  Commissaire  of  the  Re- 
XCE,  a  republic  in  Western  Europe.  The  public  (1870),  delegate  to  the  National  As- 
tic  was  proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1870.  The  sembly  (1872),  Senator  (1876),  Embassador  to 
itution  was  adopted  Feb.  26,  1875,  by  Switzerland  (1879-*80),  to  England  (1880-'82). 
ational  Assembly  elected  in  1871.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Pierre  Marie  Wal- 
ber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  universal  deck-Rousseau,  bom  in  1846,  advocate,  deputy 
(e  under  the  9orutin  d'arrondmementy  since  1870,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Gam- 
was  adopted  Nov.  11.  1875.    Each  ar-  betta's  ministry. 

sement  b  represented  by  a  deputy,  and,  Minister  of  Finance,  P.  Paul  Emmanuel  Ti- 

population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  by  rard,  incumbent  in  the  two  preceding  minis- 

)nal  deputies  for  each  100,000  or  part  of  tries,  bom  in  1826,  engineer  and  merchant. 

0  beyond  that  number.  The  number  of  Minister  of  Commerce  (1879-*81),  reappointed 
rs  in  1881  was  10,179,345.  The  number  Jan.  81,  1882;  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
nties  is  557.    The  Senate  is  composed  of  Aag.  7,  1882. 

lembers,  75  of  whom  are  chosen  for  life.  Minister  of  Justice,  F61ix  Martin  Feuill^e, 

nate  electing  the  successors  of  deceased  bom  in  1880,  deputy  since  1876,  Under-Secre- 

ers.    The  remaining  225  are  elected,  75  tary  of  the  Interior  in  1879,  and  of  Justice  in 

three  years,  by  the  departments  and  December,  1879. 

tees.   They  are  chosen  by  senatorial  elect-  Minister  of  Commerce,  Anne  Charles  Hdris- 

leoted  to  represent  each  of  the  com-  son,  bom  in  1831,  advocate,  deputy  (1878),  held 

1  and  municipalities,  together  with  the  over  from  the  Duclerc  Cabinet. 

era  of  the  Council  General  and  the  depu-  Minister  of  Agriculture,  F^lix  Jules  M6Hne, 

I  the  department,  who  possess  votes  ex  bom  in  1888,  lawyer,  deputy  in  1872  and  1876, 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1879. 

ir  years.    The  National  Assembly  meets  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Thibaudin,  entered  the 

lly  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  amiy  in  1848,  lieutenant-colonel   of  cavalry 

ust  remain  in  session  five  months.    The  (1868),  brigadier- general   (1877),   general    of 

ent  of  the  Republic  can  call  an  extraordi-  division  (1880),  appointed  Jan.  81,  1883. 

ession,  and  is  compelled  to  do  so  if  one  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  Charles 

f  the  members  of  each  Chamber  unite  in  Marie  Brun,  born  in  1821,  engineer  by  profea- 

dingit   The  two  Chambers  possess  equal  sion.  Director  of  Naval  Construction  (1875), 

>ncarrent  powers  of  legislation ;  but  all  elected  deputy  (1871),  senator  (1876). 

al  measures  must  originate  in  the  Cham-  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Louis  Co- 

'  Deputies.    The  executive  head  of  the  chery,  born  in  1880,  Under-Secretary  in  the 

10  is  the  President,  who  is  elected  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (1873-79),  first  appointed 

pf  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  the  depu-  Feb.  5,  1879. 

d  senators  in  joint  session.    The  Presi-  Minister  of  Public  WorVs,  David   Raynal, 

las  the  disposal  of  the  military  forces,  born  in  1840,  deputy  (1876),  Under-Secretary 

all  appointments,  civil  and  military,  and  of  Public  Works  (1880),  head  of  the  same  min- 

"opose  legislation ;  but  all  acts  must  be  istry  in  the  Gambetta  (Cabinet  (1881). 

•rsigned  by  the  ministers,  who  are  ap-  In  August  M.  Brun  resigned  on  account  of 

d  by  the  President,  and  are  responsible  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Pey- 

Chombers.  ron,  Maritime  Prefect  of  Toulon. 

CrffciUMit. — The  President  of  the  Re-  In  October  Gen.  Thibaudin  handed  ever  his 

is  Francis  P.  Jules  Gr^vy,  bom  in  1813,  portfolio  to  Gen.  Campenon.    The  latter  was  a 

'aa  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem-  staff  officer  at  the  time  of  the  covp  d'etat^  and 

1848,  President  of  the  Assembly  from  was  exiled  for  his  republican  opinions.    He 

0  1873,  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  went  to  Tunis  and  reorganized  the  army  of  the 

iea  from  1876  to  1879 ;  elected  January  Bey,  but  retumed  soon  to  France  and  served 

r9.  in  Algeria,  in  Italy,  and  in  China.    He  was 

Cabinet,  appointed  Febraary  21st,  is  Minister  of  War  under  Gambetta. 

ded  as  follows :  Area  aa4  Pepalatlai* — The  area  of  France  is 

identofthe  Council  and  Minister  of  Pub-  528,572  square  Irilometres.     The  population 

traction,  Jules  Ferry,  who  was  bom  at  returned  in  the  census  of  1881  was  37,672,048. 

in   1823,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  In  34  of  the  87  departments  there  was  a  de- 

^^  of  the  Govemment  of  National  De-  crease  in  population  between  1876  and  1881, 

1870-^71),  Prefect  of  the  Seine  Depart-  attributed  to  a  decline  in  the  number  of  mar- 

1871-72),  Embassador  to  Greece  (1872  riages.    The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in 

If  iniater  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  France  amounted  to  280,000  per  annum  be- 

871^*80),  President  of  the  Council  (1880  tween  1820  and  1830,  falling  to  51,200  between 
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1850  and  1860,  and  after  a  alight  reooverj  de-  12,180,439  francs;  in  1881,  14,475,353 

dining  again  to  84,206  in  1869.     In  1870  there  in  1882,  16,405,562  francs, 
was  an  excess  of  deaths  amounting  to  103,394,        The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  18 

and  in  1871  to  444,889,  succeeded  by  a  surplus  5,832  kilometres ;  of  wires,  13,885  kilo 
of  births  amounting  to  172,987  in  1872,  and        In  order  to  procure  land  for  the  coloi 

continuing  in  tlie  tbllowing  years.  of  Algeria  by  a  European  population 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  France  increased  will  give  security  to  the  French  domin 

from  379,289  in  1851  to  1,001,110  in  1881.    The  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  th 

Belgians  increased  from  128,103  in  1851  to  try,  the  Government  has  been  obliged 

374,498  in  1876 ;  the  Italians,  from  76,539  to  ceed  to  the  expropriation  of  the  tribal  I 

165,313;  the  Swiss,  from  25,485  to  50,203 ;  the  the  nomadic  Arabs  and  a  part  of  those 

English,  from  20,357  to  30,077 ;  545,495  of  the  sheep-growing  Kabyles  of  tiie  mountain! 

foreign  population  resided  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  ics  of  the  Government  complain  that  t 

and  in  the  district  of  Lille.  ceeding  is  a  breach  of  the  capitulations  ( 

In  1872  98  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  which  insured  the  preservation  of  pr 

Oatbolios,  1*6  per  cent.  Prote.^tants,  0*14  per  rights  as  well  as  religious  protection 

cent.  Israelites,  and  0*23  of  no  declared  faith.  native  Mohammedans.    It  is  not  intei 

The  division  of  the  population  into  profes-  take  the  lands  without  compensation, 

sional  classes  was  as  follows  in  1881 :  reduce  the  grazing-Iands  of  the  nomad: 

OCCUPATION.  Number,  the  Umlts  of  their  own  requirements 

A^cuitare ^oJu'JXr  scheme  was  postponed  by  the  vote 

OommMw\V//////"/.  V////////.V/////. '.*.'.*. */.*.'.   8^143,441  Chamber  in  the  final  action  on  the  budj 

Transportation  and  nartgition 80^,741        TulSt — A  French  protectorate  was  inf 

Lra'?jrfr«iii; ;:;;::: ;::.;::::::;.::::::::  ,,^l^l  ^^'  the  regency  of  junu  by  uie  tn 

LiTiny  on  their  incomes 8,14  V  T8  KasT-el-Said,  Signed  May  12,  1881.    1 

Of  no  profession T27,63j  crees  of  April  22,  1882,  for  the  enforccE 

Oooupation  unluiuwn 173,816  ^u     j.       ^  -i     au  2  ai,     jt-ix         * 

! the  treaty  provide  that  the  different  mii 

Total ...  87,405,290  in  France  sb all  Control  the  correspond! 

Algeria. — The  area  of  Algeria  is  667,065  square  vices  in  Tunisia,  imparting  their  instruct 

kilometres ;  that  of  the  three  departments  of  the  resident  minister  in  Tunis  through  t 

Algiers,  Oran,  and  Oonstantine,  318,384  square  dinm  of  the  Bureau  of  Tunisian  Affair 

kilometres.    The  population  in  1881  was  3,310,-  first  communicating  them  to  the  Mini 

412,  or  10  per  square  kilometre  of  the  three  Foreign  Affairs,  who  examines  them  w 

departments.    The  population  comprised  233,-  gard  to  their  effect  on  international  rein 
937  French,  35,665  naturalized  Israelites,  2,850,-        The  reigning  Bey  is  Sidi  Ali  Pasb 

866  native  Mussulmans,  and  189,944  foreign-  succeeded  his  brother,  Mohammed-es- 

ers;  of  the  latter  number  114,320  were  Span-  Oct.  28,  1882.     His  Prime  Minister  is  li 

iards,    33,693    Italians,    15,402    English   and  med  Khasnadar.   The  French  Minister  R 

Maltese,  4,201  Germans,  and  22,328  of  other  is  P.  Oambon. 

nationalities.    The  population  of  the  principal        The  area  of  Tunisia  is  about  116,348 

towns  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Algiers,  70,747 ;  kilometres.    The  population  is  about  2,1< 

Oran,  58,530;  Oonstantine,  88,379;  B6ne,  21,-  of  whom  45,000  are  Israelites,  25,100 

974;  Tiempen,  18,376;  Philippeville,  15,580.  lies,  500  Greek  Oatholics  and  Protestan 

The  net  immigration  in  1880  was  17,436;  in  the  rest  Mohammedans.     The  capital, 

1879,  23,804.  contains  125,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  budget  for  1879  the  total  receipts  are        The  budget  for  1874-*75  provided  5,(5 

stated  as  87,181,872  francs,  and  the  total  ex-  francs  for  the  service  of  the  public  del 

penditures  as  35,630,690.  only  151,325  francs  for  the  general  ad 

The  returns  of  the  general  commerce  in  1879  tration  of  the  Government.    The  foreig 

give  the  imports    as    272,100,000  francs,   of  was  reduced  to  about  125,000,000  fnu 

which  164,400,000  francs  came  from  France,  the   European  Financial  Oommission, 

18,927,000  francs  from    the  Barbary  states,  was  charged  with  the  complete  adminisi 

8,249,000  francs  from  Spain,  and   6,610,000  of  the  finances.    The  Bey  engaged  to  i 

francs  from  England.    The  exports  were  re-  certain  revenues,  notably  those  of  the  cu 

turned  as   151,900,000  francs  in  amount,  of  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  ei 

which  123,838,000  francs  went  to  France,  17,-  extinction  of  the  debt.    The  revenue  wi 

875,009  francs  to  Spain,  and  13,516,000  francs  meuted  by  increasing  the  general  tariff 

to  England.    Natural  products  constituted  66,-  ports  in  June,  1872,  from  8  to  8  per  cent 

448,000  francs  of  the  total  value  of  imports  French,  after  the  occupation,  did  not  in 

and  136,961,000  francs  of  the  exports ;  manu-  with  the  Finance  Oommission,  which  hi 

factured   articles,   236,987,000  francs  of  the  working  since  1869.     But  in  1883  ae 

imports  and  31,874,000  francs  of  the  exports.  tion  with  the  Bey  was  ratified,  where 

The  railroad  mileage  in  the  beginning  of  financial  administration  should  be  trani 

1883  was  1,531  kilometres,  besides  206  kilo-  to  France,  and  the  public  debt  guarant 

metres  in  Tunisian  territory  and  40  kilometres  her.    England  withdrew  her  objections, 

of  industrial  lines.    The  receipts  in  1880  were  es  have  been  collected  more  effidentlj 
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sapervision  than  under  native  role, 
mue  and  expenditure  are  reported  in 
ent  of  the  president  to  have  been  for 

ending  with  June,  1882,  12,662,760 
0,000  francs  respectively.  Of  the  ex- 
e  the  interest  and  administration  of 

are  given  as  7,630,100  francs.  The 
be  general  administration  of  the  coan- 
at€^d  at  about  1,750,000  francs  more 
jre  the  occupation.  The  cost  of  main- 
he  French  army  of  occupation  is  given 
raordinary  budget  as  1,500,000  francs. 
)nse  is  borne  partly  by  Tunis  and  part- 
)  French  Government. 
ey  has  a  regular  army  of  2,000  or  3,000 
I  an  irregular  army  of  some  10,000, 
Dg  3,000  ICarouglis^  the  descendants 
irkish  Janizaries,  5,000  zonaves,  1,500 
•pahUy  and  500  gendarmes.  The  ar- 
plorably  equipped.  The  French  have 
d  twelve  mixed  companies,  half  of 
ind  half  of  native  soldiers, 
rench  army  of  occupation  numbers  11,- 
Qtry,  1,600  cavalry,  and  800  artillery 
batteries. 

»reign  commerce  is  carried  on  midnly 
ly,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
average  about  $5,500,000,  the  exports 
X).    The  chief  articles  of  export  are 


alfa,  or  Esparto-grass,  for  making  paper,  which 
is  shipped  largely  to  Great  Britain,  and  olive- 
oil  ;  after  which  come  olives,  sponges,  legumes, 
wool,  cattle,  salted  fish,  dates,  fezes,  wax,  etc. 
There  were  about  166  miles  of  railroad  and 
600  miles  of  telegraphs  July  1,  1882. 

The  administration  of  the  country  is  practi- 
cally under  the  direction  of  the  French  resi- 
dent, or  charge  d^affaira.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment appointed  numerous  commissioners 
to  examine  into  the  various  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  devise  plans  of  improvement. 
The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-two  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  under  the  command  of 
a  French  military  officer.  In  August,  1882, 
French  judges  were  appointed  to  supersede 
the  consular  courts,  but  before  they  could  enter 
upon  their  functions  the  consent  of  the  great 
powers  to  the  abrogation  of  the  capitulations 
was  necessary.  Great  Britain  objected,  but 
after  the  Egyptian  occupation  consented,  in 
1883. 

The  €olMi«b — The  statistics  of  the  other  colo- 
nies and  protectorates  of  France  are  summa- 
rized in  tne  following  table,  giving  their  area 
in  square  kilometres,  population,  the  value  of 
their  foreign  commerce  in  1880  in  thousands 
of  francs,  and  their  budgets,  as  far  as  reported, 
for  1882,  in  thousands  of  francs: 


COLONIES. 


ndla.. 
hioa. 
a.... 


bU 

standOAboon. 


i«  de  MadagaAcar. 


»r  Cayenne 
ae 


tpe  and  dependencies. 
5  and  liiquelon 


Mlanta  and  dependencies, 
d  dependendea 


Ana. 


508 
69,453 
88,861 


850,000 

2,800 

8,511 

866 

\    »»{ 


121,418 

98T 

1,870 

285 


19,950 
8,653 


PopoUtloo. 


8S8,088  (1880) 
1,S50,497  (1880) 
1,500,000 


192,924  (1879) 

8,000 
180.814  (1880) 


8,155  (1880) 
7,177  (1880) 


27.888  (1880) 

166,100  (1880) 

192,785  (1880) 

4,916  (1880) 


68,684  (188n 


25,247  (1881) 


ImporU. 


5,847 
40,197 


16.488 
7,000 

85,409 

1,118 

2,809 

182 


7,987 
84,775 
88,842 

9,160 


7,904 
8,162 


Exporto. 


7,658 
51,610 


85,849 
1,412 

88,572 

2,278 

6,416 

110 


607 
88,646 
27,216 
11,726 


2,757 
8,848 


BodgaU. 


1,721 
16,568 


2,856 

■  •  «  •  • 

4,9.N) 
241 
229 


1,811 

8,888 

4,625 

298 


1,915 
1,000 


ibventions  from  the  French  Govem- 
Qounted  to  1,253,000  francs,  leaving 
X)  francs  as  the  total  revenue  raised 
»lonies.  If  the  total  colonial  budget  ot 
)0  francs  and  credits  entered  in  the  na- 
)t  are  added,  the  total  colonial  expendi- 
ounted  to  98,495,000  francs.  The  to- 
of  the  colonies  and  protectorates,  ex- 
f  Alfreria  and  Tunis,  is  547,912  square 
es;  their  population,  4,222,654. 
nnage  entered  at  French  ports  in  1882 
t48,385,  4,024,296  French  and  8,424,- 
gn,  as  against  11,882.471  tons,  3,919,- 
Dch  and  7,962,909  foreign,  in  1881; 
cleared,  7,852,615,  3,577,567  of  French 
5,048  of  foreign  registry,  as  against 
I  tons,  8,354,915  French  and  4,184,- 
ign,  in  1881. 


The  number  of  vessels,  toonnge,  and  num- 
ber of  crews  in  the  French  merchatit  marine  at 
the  beginning  of  1881  were  as  follow  : 


VESSELS  IN— 

Nnmbar. 

Tonnage. 

CrtWB. 

Flaheries 

9,987 

2,899 

1,748 

929 

184,983 

111,599 

648,406 

29,810 

,54,928 
9,654 

Coast  trade 

Ocean  commerce 

PoBt-seirice  and  jachts. . . 

24,848 
2,972 

Steam 

652 
14,406 

277.759 
611,5^9 

1 2,564 

Bail 

79,888 

Total,  1880 

15,058 
15,088 

919,2£8 
982,SC8 

•2,897 

Total,  1879 

•4,188 

Commercei — The  following  table  exhibits  the 
annual  value  of  the  special  commerce  from 
1877  to  1882,  and  the  average  for  the  three 
decennial  periods  preceding,  in  millions  of 
francs  and  tenths  of  millions : 


8(K) 


FRANCE. 


TEAR. 

1832 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1867-'76 

18a7-'66 

1847-'66 


SpaeUl  Importa. 


4,972-1 
4,946-4 
5,088-2 
4,595- 9 
4,176-2 
8,869-8 
8,407-5 
9,200-5 
1,071-1 


SpwUI  txporti. 


8,506-2 
8,612  4 
8,467-9 
8,281-8 
8,179-7 
8,486-8 
8,806-4 
2,480  1 
1,228-7 


The  total  valae  of  the  general  imports  in 
1879  was  5,579,300,000  francs;  of  the  general 
exports,  4,269,600,000  francs.  The  general 
commerce  of  1882,  which  inclades  the  transit 
trade  and  goods  imported  for  re-exporting  free 
of  daty,  amounted  to  2,070,099,000  francs,  an 
increase  of  1,100,000  franca,  as  compared  with 
1881. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  from 
1877  to  1882  were,  in  millions  and  tenths,  as 
follow : 


YEAR. 

ImporU. 

E&poith 

1883 

411-3 

863-2 

295-9 

882 

548 

683 

849*9 

1881 

802-2 

1980 

470-2 

1879 

424 

1878../. 

189 

18T7 

142 

The  participation  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial countries  in  the  special  commerce  of  the 
year  1880  was  as  follows,  in  millions  of  francs 
and  tenths  of  millions : 


COUNTRIES. 

Great  Britain 

UnttAd  States 

Beldam 

Oermany 

Italy 

BpaiD 

RuMia. 

Switzerland 

Argentine  Bepablio. 

Turkey 

Austria 

Brazil 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 

Asia,  countries  in 

Africa,  countries  in 

Other  foreign  oounMes  . . 

Algeria  

Other  French  colonies . . . . 

Total  commerce,  1880. 


Spwid  tmporto.  Spwtal  •xportk 


5.082-2 


663-5 

910  6 

781-0 

882- 1 

457-4 

4650 

489-2 

862  9 

898-8 

lSl-8 

848-2 

158-7 

814-1 

840 

115-1 

220-4 

148  9 

84-6 

138  6 

45-5 

124- 1 

285 

62*4 

76-2 

223-7 

105-4 

189-2 

157- 1 

818  6 

170 

124-2 

60- 1 

28-4 

8-9 

126-9 

161-8 

117-6 

57-8 

8,467-9 


The  following  table  presents  the  exports 
and  imports  of  1881  and  1882,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  products,  in  mill- 
ions of  francs  and  tenths  thereof : 


CLASSES  OF  COMMOD- 
ITIES. 

'  Articles  of  consumptiuD. 

Raw  materials 

Maoulkctured  articles . . 
MisoeUaneous  products. 

Total  merchandise. . . 
Precious  metals 


1881. 


Inporti. 


Total  special  commerce. 


1,9181 

1,881-8 

508-4 

560-6 

4,86-3-4 
868-6 


6,227  0 


Export!. 


917-7 

646-7 

1,654-1 

848-0 


8,561-5 
802-1 

8,863-6 


1882. 


Importo. 


1,901-5 

1,907-7 

682-6 

580-2 


4,972- 0 
411-8 


^888•8 


Ezp<«rto. 


91S-2 

668-4 

1,670-9 

848-6 


8,506- 1 
849-9 


8,946-0 


In  the  first  class  the  imports  of  i 
amounted  in  1882  to  596  millions,  t 
574i  millions  in  1881,  the  exports  to 
against  181  millions;  fermented  drinkf 
imported  to  the  value  of  899,  against  40* 
ions,  and  exported  to  the  value  of  825},  t 
829  millions ;  the  net  imports  of  tobacc< 
25,  against  27i  millions  in  value;  of 
fruits,  etc.,  155,  against  175^^  millions;  c 
roals  and  animal  food  products,  86^,  i 
126^  millions.  In  the  class  of  raw  msA 
the  imports  of  fuel  amounted  to  183,  f 
173  miUion  francs;  of  raw  metals,  t< 
against  133  millions;  of  skins,  hair,  and 
ers,  to  224f,  against  215  millions,  an 
exports  to  218,  against  202  millions;  c 
tile  materials,  to  986}^,  against  l,082j^  mi 
and  exports  to  878f,  against  377  millio 
timber,  etc.,  to  285,  against  241  millions 
increase  in  the  value  of  manufactured  a 
imported  was  principally  in  machiner 
metals  and  in  yarns.  The  exports  of  p 
and  glass  were  40i,  against  89)^  mil]i< 
value ;  of  machinery  and  metal  manufa( 
151,  against  146^  millions;  of  leather  i 
factures,  nearly  180,  against  179  millioi 
yams,  about  48  millions  in  both  years ;  ( 
tile  fabrics,  clothing,  etc.,  nearly  904},  a 
817}  millions;  of  paper  and  paper  man 
nres,  about  25  millions  in  both  years ;  of 
and  straw  products,  about  4|,  against  51 
ions;  of  jewelry  and  works  of  art,  241,  a 
300  millions ;  of  books,  etc.,  24},  agaii 
millions. 

The  exports  for  the  first  eight  mont 
1888  showed  a  falling  off  of  82  millio 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1882, 
the  imports  showed  an  increase  of  112  n 
francs.  There  was  an  increased  impor 
of  articles  of  food  and  a  continued  in< 
in  the  imports  of  raw  stuffs,  plant,  and 
manufactured  goods.  There  was  a  decre 
the  exports  of  manufactured  products  an 
ing  to  80  million  francs,  which  was  largel 
to  the  disturbances  in  Tonqnin  and  Mac 
car,  causing  importing  merchants  in  En 
and  other  countries  to  withhold  orders, 
pectation  of  a  decline  of  the  market. 

The  question  whether  France  has  ei 
upon  a  period  of  commercial  decline  hi 
cently  been  a  subject  of  controversy  a 
French  economists.  In  the  ten  years 
1873  to  1882,  the  imports  increased  in 
value  from  3,554  to  4,972  million  francs, 
the  exports  decreased  from  3,787  to 
millions.  The  imports  of  com  and  wii 
creased  from  257  to  876  millions:  man 
ured  products  from  384  to  673  millions, 
per  cent.,  the  articles  in  which  the  im 
was  greatest  being  machines  and  boilers, 
woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  glass.  Tl 
port  of  French  manufactures  shows  soi 
crease  since  1878,  but  is  still  171  millio 
hind  the  amount  in  1873.  The  decre 
mainly  in  turned  goods,  toys,  brushes 
silk  fabrics.    In  the  first  three,  Germai: 
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compete  with  the  Parisian  indnstrj,  000  to  888,000,000  francs,  and  German  imports 
iffers  an  annual  loss  of  70  millions  in  into  France  at  an  equal  pace  from  418,888,000 
e  of  the  exports.  The  value  of  silk-  to  454.876,000.  The  exports  of  silk  manufact- 
tures  export  was  176  millions  less  ures  and  dress  materials  to  Great  Britain  fell 
1873.  In  woolens,  on  the  other  hand,  from  250,000,000  in  1865  to  114,000,000  in 
B  an  increase.  Those  who  belong  to  1881 ;  those  to  Germany  from  28,000,000  to 
trade  school  take  the  more  hopeful  21,000,000,  while  imports  of  German  silks 
the  situation,  and  believe  that  the  re-  increased  from  1,000,000  to  12,000,000.  The 
'  tariff  restrictions  would  open  foreign  exports  of  articles  of  dress  and  leather  raann- 
again  to  the  products  of  French  in-  factures  to  the  United  States  declined  80  per 
The  increase  in  imports  they  consider  cent,  in  the  same  period, 
snce  of  accumulated  wealth  invested  The  production  of  wine  in  France,  which  in- 
and  compare  France  in  this  respect  creased  from  29,000,000  hectolitres  in  1880  to 
3at  Britain  and  Belgium.  84,000,000  in  1881,  fell  off  in  1882  to  80,886,- 
istruction  of  the  vineyards  by  the  phyl-  852  hectolitres,  16,054,880  hectolitres  below 
as  undoubtedly  a  heavy  blow  to  the  the  average  crop  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
,j  of  France.  There  are  indications,  vines  suffered  from  the  extension  of  the  phyl- 
,  that  the  worst  period  is  past,  and  that  loxera  and  from  the  long  prevalence  of  bad 
enemy  of  the  vine  will  be  brought  under  weather.  The  vineyards  destroyed  by  the  phyl- 
ike  the  oidium,  which  was  still  more  loxera  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
ve  than  the  phylloxera,  reducing  the  planted  with  American  vine-stocks,  which  are 
when  it  first  attacked  the  vines  in  1858-  vigorous  enough  to  resist  the  parasite. 
),000,000  and  even  10,000,000  hectoli-  The  phylloxera  appeared  in  1882  for  the  first 
ench  viticulture  survived  this  severer  time  in  Seine- et-Marne,  Cantal,  Indre-et-Loire, 
nd  gradually  recovered,  until  in  1875  Vendue,  and  Haute- Vienne,  making  altogether 
^-harvest  attained  the  unprecedented  fifty  departments  visited  by  the  plague.  The 
88,000,000  hectolitres.  area  at1;acked  comprised  nearly  half  the  vine- 
»dnstrial  expansion  of  Germany,  Aus-  lands  of  these  departments.  The  vine-growers 
f,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun-  at  first  opposed  the  ofiScial  investigation  and 
couraged  by  protective  tariffs,  is  the  concealed  the  symptoms  of  the  malady.  Sub- 
with  which  the  manufacturing  Indus-  sequently  they  adopted  the  plan  of  preven- 
•"rance  have  to  reckon.  The  energetic  tion  invented  by  Pasteur,  but  no  system  of 
free- trade  advocates  in  France  argue  comprehensive  treatment,  either  official  or  co- 
adoption  of  restrictive  and  retaliatory  operative,  could  be  agreed  upon.  Some  twelve 
I  by  their  country  has  greatly  contrib-  thousand  wine-raisers  formed  combinations  for 
le  difficulties  of  French  industry ;  that  common  action. 

t  of  refusing  to  receive  the  products  FestB  ami  ComBulcatlCM* — The  number   of 

countries  in  payment  for  French  ex-  post-offices  in  1881  was  6,158,  against  5,918  in 

o  close  those  markets  against  French  1880 ;  number  of  letters  carried  in  1881,  569,- 

,  and  that  a  return  to  the  principles  of  910.868 ;  postal-cards,  82,224,289 ;  letters  with 

en  treaty  would  be  the  best  means  to  declared  valuable  inclosures,  11,827,262;  jour- 

le  highly  finished  and  therefore  prof-  nals,  845,864,572;  circulars,  etc.,  878,075,770; 

*oducts  of  French  skill  to  maintain  total  deliveries,  1,886,902,201 ;  receipts  in  1880, 

ition  in  the  world^s  market.    The  in-  112,688,458  francs;  in  1881, 128,472,000 francs; 

development  of  Central  Europe  falls  expenses  in  1880,  79,481,712  francs;  in  1881, 

)  measure  within  the  most  recent  com-  81,898,988  francs. 

»eriod.    The  effect  of  this  new  compe-  The  state  telegraph  stations  in  1881  num- 

nost  keenly  felt  by  French  manufact-  bered  5,481.    llie  length  of  lines  at  the  end  of 

terests.    In  the  development  of  the  that   year  was  78,878  kilometres,  comprising 

rstem,  and  the  organization  of  produc-  69,688  kilometres  of  overhead  lines  wito  216,- 

great  scale,  Germany  has  made  greater  873  kilometres  of  wire,  685  kilometres  of  sub- 

an  France.   As  long  as  labor  is  cheaper  terranean  lines  with  12,521  kilometres  of  wire, 

d  and  Southern  Europe  it  is  only  the  8,452  kilometres  of  submarine  lines  with  8,668 

of  taste,  art,  and  finish  which  enable  kilometres  of  wire,  and  108  kilometres  of  pneu- 

lanufactures  to  hold  the  foreign  mar-  matic  tubes;  total  length  of  wires,  238,057  ki* 

Jities  which  are  least  in  demand  in  lometres.   The  number  of  internal  telegrams  in 

agricultural  disasters  and  industrial  1881  was  17,514,147;  of  international,  1,952,- 

n,  like  those  through  which  Europe  017;  receipts  in  1880,  25,612,899  francs;  ex- 

atly  passed.    The  effect  of  the  indus-  penses,  31,141,178  francs;  receipts  in  1881, 

elopment  in  Germany  is  seen  in  the  29,095,048  francs;  expenses,  82,222,642  francs, 

f  French  foreign  commerce,  according  There  were  in  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1888, 

an  excess  of  French  exports  to  Ger-  26,287  kilometres   of  railroad  lines  of  gen- 

42,000,000  in  1876  changed  to  an  ex-  oral  interest,  comprising  2,084  kilometres  of 

early  76,000,000  on  the  other  side  in  state  lines,  22,282  of  lines  of  companies,  and 

bween  which  year  and  1881  the  French  1,921  of  non-subventioned  lines,  besides  2,805 

to  Germany  increased  from  848,750,-  kilometres  of  lines  of  local  interest,  and  212 
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kilometres  of  indastrial  lines;  total  length  of  condemned.  Reductions  in  freight-rates  for  the 

lines,  28,804  kilometres.  henetit  of  exporting  manofactarers  was  secured, 

By  the  law  of  June  11,  1842,  the  work  of  and  also  general  reductions  in  freight  and  pas- 
building  railroads  was  left  to  companies,  su-  senger  tariffs,  conditional  on  proportional  re- 
perin tended,  and  when  necessary  assisted,  by  missions  in  the  Government  taxes  on  fast-traf- 
the  state.  Two  classes  of  lines  were  distin-  fie  rates.  The  share  of  the  Government  in  the 
guished  from  each  other — the  one,  called  the  profits  was  also  considerably  increased  by  alter- 
old  net-work,  consisting  of  the  principal  ave-  ing  the  amount  of  the  maximum  dividend  and 
nues  of  traffic ;  and  the  other,  the  new  net-  the  percentage  beyond  it  which  accrues  to  the 
work,  of  secondary  routes  of  doubtful  profita-  state.  The  railroads  are  guaranteed  against 
bleness,  constructed  for  public  utility.  To  the  concessions  for  rival  parallel  lines ;  and  on  the 
latter  4  per  cent,  interest  and  0*65  per  cent,  for  other  hand  the  right  of  the  ultimate  acqni- 
a  sinking  fund  were  guaranteed.  The  French  sition  of  the  railroads  was  preserved  for  the 
railroads  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  state. 

six  great  companies — the  Paris-Mediterranean,  The  Amy. — The  reorganization  of  the  Frendi 
owning  4,488  kilometres  of  the  old  and  1,543  army  under  the  law  of  July  27,  1872,  and  the 
of  the  new  net- work ;  the  Paris-Orleans,  own-  supplementary  acts  of  July  24,  1873,  March 
ing  2,017  of  the  old  and  2,342  of  the  new  ;  the  13,  1875,  and  March,  1882,  is  nearly  corn- 
Northern,  possessing  1,311  kilometres  in  the  pleted.     Every  Frenchman  capable  of  beiir- 
first  system  and  688  of  guaranteed ;  the  West-  ing  arms  is  required  to  train  in  the  army,  and 
em,  with  900  and  2,216  kilometres  respect-  may  be  called  mto  service  between  the  age  of 
ively ;  the  Southern,  with  796  and  1,518 ;  the  twenty  and  that  of  forty  years.     Exemption, 
Eastern,  with  754  and  2,007.     Of  the  10,315  according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  hw, 
kilometres  in  the  old  net-work  the  remaining  was  not  to  be  allowed  except  for  phyacal 
54,  and  the  remaining  3,245  out  of  the  13,539  unfitness.     Every  Frenchman,  on  reaching  the 
kilometres  which  constitute  the  new  net-work,  age  of  twenty,  is  enrolled  in  the  active  armj, 
belong  to  other  companies.  in  which  the  period  of  service  is  five  yean, 

Rii&oad  CoBveatiois.  —  The  most  important  passing  then  for  four  years  into  the  reserve  of 

transaction  of  the  session,  which  closed  August  the  active  army.    For  the  next  five  years  he 

2d,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  long-deferred  con-  forms  part  of  the  territorial  army,  and  for  sii 

ventions  with  the  railroad  companies.    The  ar-  years  more  is  enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  the 

rangements  involve  the  virtual  abandonment  territorial  army.     Besides  those   unfitted  bj 

of  the  Freycinet  project  for  nationalization  of  physical  infirmity,  the  eldest  suns  or  grandsons 

the  whole  system  of  French  railroads  and  its  of  widows  and  aged  fathers  are  exempt  bylaw; 

completion  by  the  state.    The  reasons  given  for  pupils  in  the  polytechnic  and  forestry  schools, 

departing  from  this  cherished  and  already  part-  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  professors  in 

ly  executed  scheme  were,  that  the  state  of  the  various  institutions,  artists  who  have  gained 

public  finances  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  prizes,  and  ecclesiastics,  are  exempt  under  oer- 

money  market  would  not  permit  of  the  neces-  tain  conditions ;  and  all  who  contribute  to  the 

sary  financial  operations  and  the  simultaneous  support  of  families,  or  are  engaged  in  studies, 

conversion  of  the  public  debt  on  favorable  may  be  provisionally  exempt^  by  municipal 

terms.     The  transfer  of  the  railroads  to  the  councils.     One-year  volunteers  are  admitted 

Government  would  reauire  no  capital  outlay ;  upon  passing  an  examination  and  paying  1,500 

but  the  execution  of  the  Freycinet  scheme  of  francs  toward  their  clothing  and  maintenance, 

connecting  and  strategic  roads  at  the  sole  cost  At  the  end  of  one  yearns  service  with  the  col* 

of  the  Government  would  necessitate  the  rais-  ors,  all  who  have  become  proficient,  and  can 

ing  of  new  loans.     The  conventions  require  read  and  write,  may  receive  indefinite  leave  of 

the  six  great  companies  to  construct  about  absence.    The  active  army  and  its  reserve  are 

9,000  kilometres  of  new  railroads  within  ten  drawn  from  and  distributed  over  all  parts  of 

years,  about  1,000,000,000  francs  of  the  cost  France,  while  the  territorial  army  is  divided 

to  be  borne  by  the  companies,  and  the  remain-  into   bodies    corresponding  to  the   localities 

ing  750,000,000  or  800,000,000  francs  by  the  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn,  and  the 

Government.    The  French  railroad  companies  country  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  dis- 

are  influential  because  their  enormous  capital  tricts  to  which  the  greater  and  lesser  bodies 

is  in  few  hands,  in  those  of  the  magnates  of  are  attached. 

finance,  a  circumstance  which  subjects  them  The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Gras  rifle, 
to  jealous  popular  animosity,  and  any  Govern-  an  improvement  on  the  Ghassepot,  with  metal 
ment  and  Chamber  which  has  dealings  with  cartridges.  The  cavalry  carry  carbines.  The 
them  to  suspicion.  Notwithstanding  the  strin-  field-artillery  have  breech-loading  guns  in  oast- 
gent  control  preserved  by  the  Government,  steel  of  eighty  and  ninety  millimetres*  caliber, 
they  have  succeeded  in  exacting  dispropor-  The  organization  at  present  permits  of  plac- 
tionate  rates  for  the  poorest  service  in  Europe,  ing  in  the  field  24  army  corps  in  the  first  tins 
The  conventions,  while  perpetuating  the  mo-  and  8  in  the  second  line, 
nopoly,  secure  an  abatement  of  the  grievances.  The  troops  in  active  service  numbered  503,-  0 
The  question  of  ditferential  tariffs  was  much  dis-  786  men,  with  124,977  horses,  in  1883,  divided  r" 
cussed,  and  the  proposal  of  uniform  rates  finally  as  follows : 
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BRANCH  or  8KRVICB.                                   Mm.  toD  aod  two  25-ton  ^ns,  the  last  armored  with 

Jl^ ^^tS  ^^  inches  of  steel,  and  without  the  two  smaller 

rtiiiery " .' ." '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '.'.'.'. .* '.!*.'.'.!'.!!.*!!'.!!!!.*!! ! .* *. .*   70^879  gona.    Next  to  these  come  6  hattle-ships,  dif- 

J^**^ i[.^  feringonly  in  size  and  strength,  armed  with 

xmiirf^^iwtoTiiiiiV////////////^^^^^^^           2;«H  ^wo  88-ton  guns,  and  two  of  them  carrying 

dmtnistntiTe  corp« 28,578  four  24-ton  guns.    All  have  horizontal  steel 

"****™*^ J^^  plates,  bomb- proof  decks,  and  their  guns  mount- 
Total  actiTe  tfinj 50i,786  ^  *w  barbette.    There  were  five  more  not 

much  luferior,  and  differing  in  little  except  in 
There  were  organized  468  battalions  of  ao-  having  smaller  guns  and  lighter  armor.  The 
ve  infantry,  435  battalions  of  territorial  in-  rest  of  the  ironclads  were  of  antiquated  de- 
ntry,  and  863}  battalions  of  fortress  infantry,  signs.  There  were  building  in  1882  the  Kai- 
3pot  troops,  and  other  infantry  bodies,  alto-  man,  the  Terrible,  and  the  Requin,  on  the 
)ther  l,266i  battalions,  numbering  1,266,500  model  of  the  Infiexible,  but  smaller,  with  fixed 
en ;  392  active  squadrons,  including  77  at  the  turrets  and  guns  mounted  eii  barbette,  plated 
3pots,  and  79  territorial  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  compound  armor,  50  centimetres  thick, 
(gether 471  squadrons, containing 70,650 men;  each  of  7,168  tons*  displacement;  also  three 
id  312  field-batteries,  including  8  of  marine,  ships  of  the  Audacious  class,  with  plates  of  25 
r  of  horse-artillery,  76  depot  batteries,  57  centimetres*  thickness,  and  the  Formidable  and 
itteries  of  fortress  artillery,  and  38  territorial  Amiral  Vanbin,  monster  ironclads  of  11,300 
ild-batteries,  altogether  640  batteries,  with  tons,  with  armor  45  to  55  centimetres  thick. 
952  guDs,  numbering  180,000  men.  Adding  FtauuMe. — ^The  accounts  of  1870  and  1871  were 
>,000  engineers,  26,000  in  the  active  and  19,-  balanced  with  a  surplus  of  113,730,053  francs. 
)0  in  the  territorial  army,  and  5,000  ponton-  The  accounts  of  1872,  1873,  and  1874  were 
iers,  the  total  strength  of  the  army  on  a  war  closed  with  deficits  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
wting is  1,567,150,  and,including  theauxiliary  191,264,128  francs.  The  budget  of  1875  shows 
ervices,  1,780,300  men,  of  which  number  1,-  98,204,823  francs  excess  of  receipts;  that  of 
86,300  belong  in  the  active  and  594,000  in  the  1876,  98,204,823  francs;  that  of  1877,  63,811,- 
erritorial  army.  809  francs;  that  of  1878,  62,356,879  francs; 
The  increase  and  enlargement  of  the  for-  that  of  1879,  96,207,185  francs ;  that  of  1880, 
resses,  notably  the  innumerable  blockade  for-  134,450,970  francs;  that  of  1881,  70,793,882 
reases  erected  on  the  German  frontier,  neces-  francs.  The  budget  of  1882  presents  a  deficit 
itate  an  augmentation  of  the  artillery.  A  of  47,397,195  francs.  The  estimates  for  1883, 
air  passed  in  the  session  of  1883  raises  the  after  the  presentation  of  an  extraordinary 
leace  footing  of  this  arm  8,840  men,  and  pro-  budget  of  800,000,000  francs,  showed  an  excess 
ides  for  the  increa.He  of  the  batteries  of  sta-  of  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Government 
ionary  artillery  ready  for  mobilization  from  over  the  credits  voted,  amounting  to  100,000,- 
>7  to  190.  The  complete  separation  of  the  000  francs.  It  was  stated  in  the  debates  that 
ield  and  fortress  artillery,  accomplished  in  the  the  expenditures  on  war  material  and  fortifica- 
ilerman  army,  is  not  carried  out.  The  two  tions  since  the  war  had  amounted  to  2  mil- 
branches  of  the  arm  are,  however,  divided  into  liards,  and  those  on  public  works  to  1}  mil- 
eparate  battalions.  The  cost  of  the  augmenta-  liards.  The  total  expenditures,  according  to 
ion  was  partly  met  by  abolishing  the  active  the  closed  accounts  for  1869,  amounted  in  that, 
itillery  train.  The  difference  is  scarcely  felt  the  last  normal  year  under  the  empire,  to 
II  an  army  budget  for  1883  of  584.000,000  1,740,000,000  francs.  The  greatly  increased 
rancs,  and  supplementary  estimates  of  81,000,-  and  still  increasing  expenditures  under  the  re- 
00  francs.  The  willingness  of  the  French  peo-  public,  due  mainly  to  the  greatly  augmented 
le  to  endure  sacrifices  for  the  re-establishment  public  debt,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  to  in- 
f  tbeir  military  power  is  shown  by  the  calmly  creased  expenditures  on  the  army,  and  for  va- 
eceived  statement  of  Minister  Billot  that  the  rious  other  objects,  were  partly  covered  by 
epiacement  of  war  material  since  the  war  had  the  increased  yield  of  the  direct  taxes,  yet 
ost  2,289,000,000  francs,  and  would  require  chiefiy  by  the  imposition  of  new  indirect 
00,000,000  more.  taxes,  such  as  sugar,  wine,  salt,  and  railroad 
The  Navy. — ^The  navy,  at  the  beginning  of  imposts. 

882,  had  57  iron-clad   steamers,   with  481  The  practice  of  presenting  nearly  balanced 

ULs  ;  264  unarmored  screw-steamers,   with  budgets,  and  in  the  final  accounts,  published  a 

,547  guns ;  62  side-wheel  steamers,  with  154  number  of  years  afterward,  disclosing  large 

ons;  and  113  sailing-vessels,  with  672  guns;  deficits,  did  not  originate  with  the  ministers  of 

lt<^ether  496  vessels,  with  2,854  guns.    The  the  republic,  but  has  been  followed  by  all  the 

UDclads  of  the  first  class  were  26  in  number;  governments  of  France  since  the  Restoration. 

!  the  second  class,  18 ;  coast-guards,  6 ;  float-  The  public  debt  of  France  before  the  German 

g  batteries,  7.   The  most  powerful  of  the  iron-  War  was  largely  the  result  of  this  process, 

sds  are  the  Devastation,  Foudroyant,  and  The  state  of  the  public  finances  has  given 

dmiral  Duperr6,  all  constructed  on  the  same  rise  to  serious  alarm  for  several  years  past. 

odel,  mainly  of  steel,  312  feet  long,  the  first  The  prudent  and  economical  financial  manage- 

'o  with  14-inch  armor,  and  carrying  four  38-  ment  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  other  statesmen 
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who  established  the  credit  of  France  after  the  ioDs  more  than  the  total  ordinary  revenne  for 

war,  insured  the  acceptance  of  republican  in-  1882.    The  increase  in  the  annual  charge  of 

stitntions.     The  prodigality  of  the  Ohamber  the  public  debt  was  from  467i  million  francs 

since  1876^  when  the  results  of  that  conserva-  io  1869^  to  1,130  millions  in  1876,  and  1,282} 

tive  management  were  seen  in  five  years  of  millions  in  1883 ;  the  expenditure  on  the  annj 

surplus  revenue  over  the  increasing  expeudi-  from  382^  to  812^  millions  in  1876,  and  667} 

tures,  awakened  the  distrust  in  the  workings  millions  in  1888 ;  that  on  the  marine  and  the 

of  the  present  political  system  which  has  re-  colonies,  exclusive  of  Algeria,  from  175  mill- 

cently  shown  itself.    In  no  other  country  ex-  ions  in  1869,  to  250  millions  in  1888.    Id  ad- 

cept   the   United  States  is   the   expenditure  dition  to  the  heavy  but  more  or  less  neoe»- 

of  the  public  moneys  so  subject  to  political  sary  increased  expenditures  on  these  heads  the 

and  electioneering  influences,  or  less  closely  Chamber  raised  the  budget  of  public  works 

watched   by   the  people.    The    Government  from  125  millions  in  1869  to  575  millions  in 

plunged  into  every  kind  of  ambitious  project.  1883,  and  that  of  public  instruction  from  25  to 

At  one  and  the  same  time  it  sought  to  rival  112^  millions.    Until  the  decrease  in  the  yield 

Grermany  in  its  army  and  defenses,  England  in  of  the  taxes  in  1882  and  1883  there  was  no 

its  navy  and  colonies,  Switzerland  in  popular  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  burdens  woald 

education,  and  America  in  railroads.    The  pen-  prove  excessive  for  the  tax-paying  capacity  of 

sion-list  was  largely  augmented  and  new  omces  the  French  people.    In  the  twelve  years  of  the 

created  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  party  politics,  republic  up  to  that  time  there  was  a  surplos 

Instead  of  seeking  new  sources  of  revenue  to  in  eight  years  which  exceeded  the  amount  of 

meet  the  increased  expenditures,  there  were  the  four  deficits  by  383  millions, 
certain  reductions  made  in  the  taxes,  which        The  budget  for  1884  states  the  expenditures 

impaired  the  revenue  without  affording  a  pro-  under  the  main  heads  as  follow : 
portionate  relief  to  the  tax-payers,  as  the  Gov-         branches  of  expenditure.  iw 

ernment  was  guided  rather  by  political  motives  puwio  debt i,8ia2«,i« 

than  by  fiscal  principles.    The  Treasury  could  Doutions .'.....' .* .'.....*.*..'.".'.'   *8a.8M,ii« 

have  been  relieved  by  the  conversion  of  the  j^JfiSl^f*  *  *  •;;;.*;.;;;;;;;.'.: ! ! !  *. !  *. ! ' ! !  " ! ! !     JslSS^ 

debt  at  a  lower  interest,  but  for  political  rea-  Wo«hipV/////////////.V/ ".*.....* .*!*!...!...*.'     6i^,ow 

sons  this  was  deferred  for  seven  years,  until  Jj^^a^  ^**^*'*"*°' ^JSlS 

under  the  pressure  of  deficits  it  became  ne-  MiStiy  of  Wnanc«^'.^". \' .'.*.'.*!'.*.!!'.!'.! !!!!*.*..'     sojis^na 

cessary.    In  1875  the  ordinary  expenditures  Ministry  of  Poau  »nd  Teiegrapha ^'^55 

amounted  to  2,626,000,000  francs,  which  was  Mllrin?'*'^^" WW^ 

1,005,000,000  more  than  the  last  budget  of  the  Coioiiie«V/////////.y.V.*.*.*.*.*.*.*.* ..**.*.''.*.*.*.'.'.*.*.'.'     88,898^ 

empire,  that  of  1869.    The  service  of  the  debt  pg,^e"A]!u  ^'**''°"  " ^it^iS 

required  something  over  1,000,000,000  francs,  Ministiy  of c<>mmeiw*//////..V/. !'/.'.*.'.'. *.'.'.'.*.     ^iQ\,m 

leaving  about  1,600,000,000  francs  for  the  ex-  Ministry  of  Agriculture ^^S»S2 

penses  of  the  Government,  which  was  from  llS2Srdin^%'ii?^J^^^^  ffl 

400  to  500  millions  more  than  in  the  year  be-  R^gie  and  ooUection  of  taxes 888l6o9407 

fore  the  war.    From  1875  to  1880the  expendi-  drawbacks  and  restitutioni _^^^ 

tures  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  40,000,-         Total  ordinary  ezpenditoKs 840B,4414M 

000  francs  per  annum.    Since  1881  the  rate  of  . 

increase  has  been  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  ^  The  budget  for  1884  estimates  the  receipts 

and  during  the  same  period  the  expenditures  ""^^  *"®  vanous  sources  as  follow  : 


have  exceeded  the  revenues,  and  an  annual         sources  of  revenue. 

deficit  has  been  added  to  the  public  debt.  From  J^h,;^^  ::;:;: ::;;;;.: ;     :;:::;      ; ; ;   ^gwjS 

1875  to  1880  there  was  an  annual  surplus.      In  Direct andspeciai'taiE(e»' in  Algeria///  9.111^ 

1881  a  surplus  revenue  was  reported,  but  the  Be^teation,  stamps,  and  domains '^S'SSsS 

critics  of  the  budget  find  that  it  was  produced  customsand  salt-tax*. */.!!^* .'.'.' ...V///^'.'.' *i!.'!   407ji8.«oo 

by  counting  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year  indirect  internal  taxes ^'U- ISS} 

among  the  ordinary  receipts,  and  transferring  T^i^^phs '////////////////,' ''\'y/////,y/[]]    si^wSiflW 

certain  permanent  charges  on  the  revenue  to  Tax  (8  per  oontyon  Veyeniie  ftt>ixi'p^ 

the  account  of  extraordinary  expenditures,  so  xTni7e5S^ ^sSlooo 

that  there  was  an  actual  deficit  of  about  50  PonaiflnM "////"/.'/. V//.'.V"//.V.. .*..!'...'..*.      8,o«8,it4 

millions.    The  Government  reports  a  deficit  for  Service  of  civil  pensions.. ?-?**'!!!! 

1882  of47mUlions,  which  by  the  stricter  meth-  Stffinrn;I^Jpr*.''."^.V^  SSrlS 

od  of  book-keeping  would  amount  to  167  mill-  Appropriated  from  the  surpliLB  of  1881 16,698,000 

Ln??kJ^^  ^"""^^  A?f u^®®^7?l^^«  ^  ^'^^'  Total  orfinaiy  revenne Z^ii^mi 

000,000  francs.    At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  ^ 

supplementary  credits  had  been  added  to  the        The  direct  taxes  consist  of  the  land-tax  (es^ 

amount  of  43  millions.    These  supplementary  tiinated  yield,  176,820,000  francs),  personal  tax 

votes  are  an  evidence  of  the  lack  of  a  rigid  (65,403,000  francs),  door  and  window  tax  (45,- 

control  over  the  public  purse.     In  1881  they  162,000  francs),  and  patent-fees    (98,618,600 

amounted  to  181,000,000  francs,  in  1882  to  francs).    The  second  item,  special  taxes  aoalo- 

220,000,000  francs.    The  budget  for  1884  is  gons  to  direct  taxes,  includes  various  inspeO' 

placed  at  8,108,000,000  franca,  nearly  200  mill-  tion-fees,  taxes  on  carriages,  dubs,  billiards,  a 
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nortmain  property,  eto.  The  indirect 
.  taxes  iDclude  excise  duties  on  drink 
),000  francs),  domestic  salt  (12,166,000 
and  sugar  (101,757.400  francs),  matches 
000  francs),  paper  (16,896,000  francs), 
)  produce  of  sales  of  tobacco  (137,460,- 
ics),  and  powder  (14,914,000  francs),  a 
SO  per  cent,  on  tickets  for  railroad  ex- 
ains,  etc.  The  estimated  amount  of 
>llected  in  Algeria  is  80,279,853  francs. 
'93  all  the  debts,  annuities,  and  other 
is  of  the  Government  were  funded  in 
sent,  perpetual  rentes  which  required 
ual  payment  of  174  million  francs.  The 
latea  debt  was  reduced  by  repudiation 
payments  out  of  the  confiscated  prop- 
the  church  and  nobility  until  at  the 
ag  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  annual 
was  40  millions.  At  the  fall  of  the 
the  interest  charge  was  68  millions, 
le  Restoration  in  1814  to  the  Revolution 
in  1880, 165  million  francs  of  new  rente 
dded,  representing  the  indemnity  of 
illions  paid  to  the  confiscated  nobles, 
'  ransom  of  700  millions,  and  the  cost 
occupation,  while  reductions  equal  to 
oaer  annual  interest  were  effected  by 
ation  and  conversion,  leaving  the  rente 
165  millions.  During  the  same  period 
ent  accounts  of  the  Government  showed 
age  annual  deficit  of  1,268,000  francs; 
joms  Philippe  (1830-'48)  the  average 
ras  55,437,000  francs ;  under  the  second 
5  (1848-'51)it  was  89,844,000  francs; 
be  third  empire  (1852-^69)  it  was  128,- 
francs. 

le  1st  of  January,  1882,  the  amount  of 
lie  debt  was  24,002,751,531  francs,  and 
te  charge  872,543,575  fhmcs. 
tate  of  the  debt  in  1883  was  as  follows : 


rPnON  OF  RENTE. 

Annual 
tntenct. 

Nomtiin] 
cnpiUl. 

ent 

Fnuiea. 

839,882,000 

87,488,000 

416.000 

862.697,000 

86,000,000 

Fmaca. 
6,786,650,000 

one  half  per  cent 

jent 

881,85^000 

11,1&2,000 

12,089,922.000 

1,200,000,000 

cent 

tUdated  three  percent. 

775,908,000 

20,919,579,000 

charges  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
er  obligations  of  the  Government  are 
I  the  budget  for  1884  as  follow : 


[C  DEBT  EXPENDITURES.  Fnmet. 

S  per  cent  and  4^  per  cent  876,766,501 
4  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent. .  868,148,781 


Tnaot, 


tntere^t  on  consolidated  debt 789,90i;282 

i  of  interest  and  principal 
le  bad^t  of  extraordinary 

» 240,000,000 

orersion  of  the  Morgan  loan.    17,899,000 
o  floatiDg  debt  of  the  Treaa- 

28,100,000 

toraltaroads 48,731,501 

ata  for  war  damages,  con- 
ns, etc.,  to  oommonca,  ma- 

iea,  etc 28,188,600 

rfM 14,756,750 

paTmenta  on  redeemable 
ita 886,589,751 


PUBLIC  DEBT  BXPENDTTURES. 

Brought  forwaid 1,126.491,068 

Annuity  rentes 26,707,288 

Military  pensions 84,500,000 

Civil  penkons 56,800,000 

Various  pension  and  othar  ohargea. . .  24,215,000 

Total  transient  UabiUtiea 191,722,288 

Total 1,818,222,266 

French  rentes  were  held  in  comparatively 
few  hands  until  under  the  third  empire  thej 
began  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  In 
1870  the  number  of  holders  was  1,254,040,  the 
annual  rente  amounting  to  858  million  francs. 
In  1881,  when  the  interest  was  about  852  mill- 
ions, the  number  of  holders  was  4,617,900. 

The  long-deferred  conversion  of  the  5  per 
cent,  rentes  was  finally  resolved  upon  in  1888, 
in  view  of  the  emergency  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment found  itself  with  increasing  expendi- 
tures and  a  failing  revenue.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment had  postponed  the  operation,  though 
it  would  save  many  millions  annually,  from  a 
reluctance  to  curtail  the  income  of  the  bond- 
holders, who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  scheme  of  exchanging  8  per  cent, 
bonds  for  the  5  per  cents,  at  an  equivalent 
capitalized  value  was  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
permanence  and  uniformity,  as  part  of  a  scheme 
to  convert  the  whole  debt  into  8  per  cent, 
rentes;  but,  as  it  would  preclude  all  future 
reductions  in  the  interest  charge  and  increase 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  debt  two  milliards, 
the  Government  naturally  preferred  to  effect 
about  the  same  annual  saving  of  85  millions, 
with  the  prospect  of  future  reductions  of  over 
100  millions  per  annum  more,  by  exchanging 
4^  per  cent,  stock  at  or  near  par  for  the  5  per 
cents.,  pledging  itself  against  a  further  conver- 
sion within  five  years. 

Paris  and  the  other  municipalities  have  debts 
which  were  greatly  increased  by  the  war.  The 
budget  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  1880  estimates 
the  revenue  at  283,622,125  francs,  derived 
principally  from  the  octroi  tolls,  which  were 
estimated  at  128,713,600  francs.  The  largest 
item  of  expenditure  is  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  of  tbe  municipal  debt.  The  capital  amount 
in  1880  was  2,295,000,000  francs. 

Prince  BoBiparte's  HulflHtA.  —  In  Gambetta 
the  republic  lost  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
posses^  the  political  strength  and  prestige  to 
lead  it  through  a  crisis.  He  himself,  by  the 
adventurous  foreign  policy  and  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal rule  which  he  represented,  bad  done  not 
a  little  to  unsettle  the  public  mind,  and  to  re- 
awaken a  desire  for  the  strong  governing  hand 
to  which  France  had  formerly  been  accus- 
tomed. His  programme,  although  it  had  cost 
him  the  premiership,  had  restored  him  to  the 
position  which  he  held  after  the  national  de- 
fense as  the  champion  on  whom  the  republic 
must  rely  in  the  hour  of  its  need.  He  assumed 
this  position  more  distinctly  in  his  later  ap- 
peals. The  monarchical  parties  echoed  the  de- 
mand for  a  strong  and  stable  government,  and 
when  Gambetta  died  they  prepared  to  renew 
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their  agitations.  The  various  radical  groups,  to  expel  from  French  territory  any  prince 
of  a  more  or  less  socialistic  bent,  had  been  whose  presence  might  be  considered  dangeroos 
visibly  kept  in  restraint  by  Gambetta.  There  to  the  state,  and,  if  an  officer  of  the  army,  tu 
was  a  ])rospect  that  the  center  of  gravity  in  place  him  en  disponibilite.  The  committee  ap- 
the  government  would  now  shift  farther  to  pointed  by  the  bureaux  to  discuss  the  measore 
the  left,  and  to  the  regime  of  the  freethinkers  at  first  reported  a  bill  as  rigorous  as  the  Flo- 
would  succeed  one  of  socialistic  experiments,  quet  proposal,  but  finally  agreed  to  a  compro- 
With  a  make-shift  ministry,  a  Chamber  which  mise,  incapacitating  the  members  of  dynastie 
served  only  as  a  forum  for  wordy  contests  with  families  for  any  electoral  function  or  any  civil 
the  foes  of  the  existing  order,  and  with  the  or  military  employment.  M.  Duclerc,  the  Pre- 
wide-spread  mistrust  which  Gambetta  had  fo-  mier,  and  Gen.  Billot,  Minister  cf  War,  refused 
mented,  that  the  republic,  constituted  as  it  was,  to  accept  the  Fabro  compromise,  and  the  Cab- 
was  incapable  of  maintaining  the  interests  inet,  in  consequence,  resigned.  Admiral  Jaur- 
and  dignity  of  France  abroad  or  a  stable  order  r^uibery.  Minister  of  Marine,  had  already 
at  home,  the  situation  was  favorable  for  a  coup  tendered  his  resignation.  President  Grksf 
de  main  or  revolution  if  any  of  the  hostile  simply  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  three 
parties  were  able  or  willing  to  profit  by  it.  ministers  who  ejected  to  a  compromise,  and, 

A  Legitimist  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in  the  upon  M.  Jules  Ferry^s  declining  to  form  a 

Vendue  and  the  south  of  France,  at  Montpel-  Cabinet,  intrusted  M.  Fallidres  with  the  pre- 

lier,   and  the  other  strongholds  of  royalism.  miership,  January  29th.    On  February  1st  the 

There  was  talk  of  reorganizing  General  Cha-  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  855  to  142,  53  Repob- 

rette^s  royalist  legion,  which  in  1870  was  re-  Means  voting  with  the  minority,  and  42  abstain- 

puted  to  number  8,000.    Rumor  exaggerated  ing,  mostly  because  the  bill  did  not  go  far 

the  preparations  into  1,500  Papal  Zouave  veter-  enough.* 

ans  in  Paris,  and  83  legions  organized  as  hunt-  Iiterte  Hlaislry. — The  Ministry  of  War  wns 

ing-cluhs  in  the  country,  with  a  treasure  of  offered  to  G«n.  Campenon,  a  Gambettist,  who 

15,000,000  francs  in  London.     The  Count  de  declined  the  office.    It  was  accepted  by  Gen. 

Cbambord  was  expected  to  issue  a  manifesto.  Thibaudin,  who,  though  absolved  by  a  cooncil 

A  sudden  damper  was  thrown  upon  the  move-  of  officers,  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 

ment  by  an  unexpected  act  of  Prince  Napo-  broken  his  parole  in  escaping  from  imprison- 

leon,  who,  in  order  to  forestall  the  Count  de  ment  in  Germany  and  joining  the  army  of  the 

Chambord  and  claim  the  position  which  his  national  defense.    At  the  time  that  the  crisis 

party  denied  him,  of  head  of  the  Bonapartes,  culminated,  M.  Duclerc  was  seriously  ill,  and 

placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paris  and  published  sent  his  resignation  from  a  sick-bed.    In  the 

in  the  ^^  Figaro,'*  January  16th,  a  manifesto  in  midst  of  his  first  speech  as  Prime  Minister,  }L 

the  form  of  an  arraignment  of  the  republic  Fallidres  was  also  taken  ill,  overcome  by  anxi- 

and  apology  for  his  own  position.  ety  and  loss  of  sleep.    M.  Falli^res  was  about 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  manifesto  forty-four  years  of  age.  Like  the  other  mem- 
was  issaed  Prince  Napoleon  was  arrested  and  hers  of  the  Duclerc  ministry,  he  was  new  to 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  on  office,  but  passed  for  the  ablest  speaker  among 
the  charge  of  an  '*  attempted  act  against  the  them.  Before  entering  public  life  he  was  a 
safety  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  chang-  lawyer  in  the  small  town  of  N^rac.  The  aged 
ing  the  existing  form  of  government."  The  M.  Duclerc  was  well  known  and  respected  in 
manifesto  had  no  popular  efifect,  but  it  rallied  the  Chamber,  but  had  not  the  eminence  and 
to  the  prince  the  Bonapartist  politicians,  who,  weight  of  character  which  could  command  the 
on  account  of  his  republican  principles  and  obedience  of  the  m^ority.  M.  D^ves,  the  Hin- 
radical  sympathies,  had  sought  to  thrust  him  ister  of  Justice,  was  not  an  eminent  lawrer, 
aside  in  favor  of  his  son,  Prince  Victor.  nor  did  M.  Duvaux,  Minister  of  Public  Instroc- 

Preteader  QnestiOD. — In  the  Chamber  the  mani-  tion,  formerly  professor  in  the  Lyc6e  at  Nancy, 

festo  was  the  signal  for  calling  forth,  not  so  add  to  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet,  though^ 

much  the  fears,  as  the  antipathies,  of  the  Re-  •  The  princes  of  OrleaDS,  who  are  retired  from  active  »^ 

publicans  against  the  Bourbon  princes  and  the  vice  in  the  army,  though  not  deprived  of  their  roilitarv  rank, 

socially  powerful  though  politioally  prostrate  ^^tl'e5TV'^:j;"i;:SraST21L™«TytV"p!SSit 

section  of  the  community  which  clung  to  the  ISTl.    Prince  deJoinville  and  DncdeChartres  had  served  in 

principles  of  royalty  and  aristocracy.    The  Due  P»®  Second  Army  of  the  Loire  under  assumed  names,  with  tbe 

d'Aamale  and  his  aspirations  to  the  presidency  J;„rt2fni.?«.t.^'r"/iM5"cer}oiV;ii.:':Sd'^^ 

of  the  republic  were  more  dreaded  than  "  the  *d<i  ««nt  out  of  the  oountiy  by  orders  of  Oambettn,  but  tbj 

Kinif  "  in   Frnhadorf    nr  the  diflrj)rdpd   heAil  of  ^^  **®  Chartres  concealed  his  identity  and  was  decortt« 

Amg      in  i?ronsaori,  orineaiSCaraea  neaa  01  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.   TheDucdeNcmoort 

the    Bonapartes.      A    bill  was  at  once  brought  and  the  Due  d'Aumaleflffure  on  the  army  lists  as  (renenliOi 

in  by  M.  Floquet  to  banish  from  the  soil  of  division,  having  been  adv^ced  to  tlwt^ 

r.       *'           J  .1^        ,      .             J  J        .          x>    II  of  their  father,  Louis  Philippe.    At  thetimeof  the  passaeeof 

Jb  ranee  and  the  colonies,  ana  deprive  Ot  all  po-  the  act  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  in  the  Tf^erreVthe  D« 

litical   rights,  the  members  of  families   which  d'Aumale  was  e»  </t«;xmiMZt/^,  the  Due  de  Chanres  wa»  to 

formftrlv    rAicmArl    in    FrnnoA        TTrcrftncv    xxrua  command  of  a  regiment  at  Rouen,  the  Due  d'Aleneon  oora- 

TOrmeriy    reignea    in    i?  ranee.       urgency    was  manded  a  battery  of  artillery,  the  Due  de  PenthiSrw  bid 

voted  by  a  large  majontV.      A  government  bnl  resi^nied,  and  his  fkther,  the    Prince  de  Jntnvilks  rt>talnfd 

was  presented  by  M.  Falh^res,  Minist-er  of  the  S^iln^'^Ji'**'  ^*  ^T^t^'^'S  ^^  'Y**  ordinance^  of  tV^ 

T    .    *.            !.•   u           ij                       au     17          i.-  admiral  In  the  navy.    Of  the  Bonapartea,  Bolaad,  the  Ma « 

Interior,  which  would  empower  the  Executive  Plerre,  held  a  captaincy  in  the  line. 
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vere  respected  as  men  of  sense  and        Fory  Ct^lnet — Jules  Ferry,  who  had  post- 

For  these  reasons  the  Dnclero  minis-  poncd  taking  ofSce  until  the  expulsion  question  |t 

^veral  times  to  experience  adverse  was  decided,  upon  the  collapse  of  the  hill  un- 

ch  were  not  intended  to  express  want  dertook  to  compose  a  ministry  and  formulate 

ince,  hut  simply  signified  absence  of  a  programme  which  would  secure  the  support 

inline  and  lack  of  a  vigorous  leader,  ofenoughof  the  140  members  of  the  Republican 

cierc  retired,  the  rump  Cabinet  was  Union,  Gambetta's  Opportunist  group,  to  make, 

ned  as  an  interim  ministry  pending  with  the  180  belonging  to  the  Democratic  Union  * 

nent  of  the  pretender  question.   With  and  Center  groups,  a  steady  m^ority  over  the  } 

^lios  vacant,  and  M.  Fallidres  still  too  90  members  of  the  Right  and  the  90  of  the  I  > 

ind  to  affairs,  it  could  not  even  pre-  Radical  Left  and  Extremie  Left,  re-enforced  by  '  1 

semblance  of  constituting  a  govern-  the  remainder  of  the  Gambettists.    On  the  21  st 

Q  the  Hnx  and    disorganization  of  the  list  was  published,  as  given  near  the  be- 

le  crisis  was  prolonged,  and  passed  ginning  of  this  article. 

Eirious  unexpected  phases.  When  the        M.  Ferry,  after  the  death  of  Gamhetta,  was 

before  the  Senate  the  first  feeling  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Chamber,  ^ 

'or  of  its  rejection  pure  and  simple,  and  was  the  only  ex-Premier  who  had  not  been 

sense  the  committee  made  its  report,  precipitated  from  ofSce  by  an  expression  of 

eaders  of  the  Left  Center,  unwilling  want  of  confidence.    His  constructive  work  in 

beir  path  to  future  office,  proposed  a  the  reform  of  education  gave  him  a  title  to 

se  which  secured  a  majority.    This,  greatness  which  was  no  longer  darkened  by 

^addington  bill,  made  public  acts  or  the  stormy  polemics  which  assailed  him  as 

ttions  of  pretenders  belonging  to  ex-  the  ministerial  representative  of  the  anti-Cler-  f  . 

milies  tending  to  jeopardize  the  state,  ical  policy  and  the  author  of  *^  Article  Vll.^' 

)  by  banishment    Another  proposal,  The  retention  of  Gen.  Thibaudin  and  the  ap- 

by  M.  Barbey,  was  to  give  the  Exec-  pointment  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  the  most 

retionary  power  to  expel  princes  for  vigorous  advocate  of  the  ostracism  of   the 

emonstrations  as  pretenders.  At  the  princes,  indicated  the  attitude  of  the  new  min-  <• ' 

of  the  long  debate  in  tlie  Senate  the  istry  on  this  question.    The  Foreign  Minister 

Qces  were  altered  by  the  quashing  of  was  known  as  a  doctrinaire  Republican  who  '    ( 

aint  against  Prince  Napoleon.    The  commenced  life  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  '^   «' 

udges  of  the  Charabre  des  Mises  en  the  Lyc6e  at  Pan,  was  imprisoned  and  ban-  f    ** 

Q  found  that  no  indictment  lay  against  ished  after  the  cavp  cTStat,  translated  works  of  I    I 

I,  since  the  publishing  and  placarding  German  philosophy  and  ofBciated  as  Professor  ^    * 

iclamation  was  admissible  under  the  of  French  literature  at  Zurich,  and  after  his  re-  '[    " 

,  and,  in  the  absence  of  overt  acts,  turn  to  France  in  1856  became  a  journalist.  I 

nstitute  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  He  was  Prefect  of  Lyons  during  the  war,  and  •• 

at.     Prince  Napoleon,  released  from  had  to  contend  with  the  communards  under  * 

weeks^  confinement,  betook  himself  Arnaud.  He  was  appointed  by  M.  Waddington  f  i 
Q,  where,  having  been  acknowledged  to  the  London  embassy.  Although  he  had  re- 
st time  by  the  ex-Empress  and  a  sec-  peatedly  been  spoken  of  for  a  portfolio,  his 
3  party,  he  continued  the  role  of  rep-  friend  and  leader,  Gambetta,  did  not  include 
e  of  the  imperial  cause  and  ^^  Napo-  him  in  his  Cabinet.  M.  Charles  Brun,  a  naval 
as";  but,  later,  the  old  differences  engineer  of  high  reputation,  who  had  sat  in 
^onapartist  politicians  were  renewed,  the  Chamber  since  1871,  but  without  taking  an 
e  Victor  was  induced  to  come  out  in  active  part  in  the  debates,  was  the  first  civilian 
I  to  his  father.  On  the  13th  of  Feb-  who  has  filled  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine.  M. 
len  the  pretenders*  bill  was  passed  Mdlines,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  lawyer 
le  popular  assembly  in  the  form  of  the  by  profession,  had  distinguished  himself  as 
lington  amendment,  the  headless  and  an  advocate  of  protection,  and  was  reporter  of 
aistry  formally  resigned.  At  this  stage  the  general  tariff  committee.  MM.  Tirard  and 
merchants  expressed  their  uneasiness  Cochery  had  held  the  same  positions  in  the 
on  to  President  Gr6vy.  The  work-  preceding  Cabinet,  and  M.  H frisson,  the  Min- 
jllowed  with  a  petition  for  the  expul-  ister  of  Commerce,  was  transferred  from  the 
B  princes  and  a  bolder  foreiprn  policy.  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
iber,  on  the  return  of  the  bill,  refused  seau,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger 
er  the  Senate  amendment,  dallied  politicians,  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
3arbey  compromise,  and  then  finally  Gambetta.    M.  Raynal  was  Minister  of  Public 

the  Senate  the  original  Floquet  bill.  Works,  and  M.  Feuill6e  sub-Secretary  of  the 

ate,  by  the  shrewd  tactics  of  the  leader  Department  of  Justice  in  the  same  ministry, 

•lit,  the  Due  de  Broplie,  who  had  left  MM.  Challemel-Lacour  and  Charles  Brun  rep- 

ree  for  the  republican  opponents  of  resented  the  Cabinet  in  the  Senate, 
d  legislation,  the  bill  was  now  re-        In  the  declaration  which  Minister  Ferry  read 

a  majority  of  five,  after  a  month  of  in  the  Chamber,  he  announced  that  the  princes 

ed  discussion.    The  vote  was  taken  in  the  army  would  be  placed  in  non-activity, 

17th.  and  the  order  was  issued  immediately.    This 
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was  done  by  straining  an  old  armj  law  of  ns,  it  oaght  at  least  to  feed  the  creator  of  its 

1834.  wealth  and  its  firmest  bulwark — the  artisao." 

^  RsfisiOB  QMitloiu — The  qaestion  of  the  re-  The  task  of  providing  work  for  tlie  unemployed 

vision  of  the  Constitution  was  the  first  one  was  tacitly  assumed  by  the  ^-epublio  from  the 

pressed  upon  the  new  ministry.    Dr.  Clemen-  beginning,  though  not  freely  acknowledged  by 

oeau,  at  the  head  of  the  Radicals,  made  a  vehe-  responsible  statesmen.     It  was  the  principal 

ment  appeal  to  have  the  question  with  which  cause  of  the  expenditures  on   public  works 

Gambetta  liad  temporized  finally  decided,  and  which  created  financial  embarrassments  for  the 

sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Senate  after  the  Grovernment.    The  mechanics  of  Paris,  Ljom, 

collision  with  the  Chamber  on  the  pretender  and  the  few  other  large  cities  where  revolu* 

question.     M.  Ferry  took  a  firm  stand,  refus-  tions  are  enacted,  stood  as  arbiters  o?er  the 

ing  to  subject  the  country  to  the  agitation  of  a  republic ;   but,  as  they  became  more  imbued 

dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  and  a  with  socialistic  theories,  they  became  estranged 

conflict  with  the  foes  of  the  republic  over  this  from  the  Government,  and  torn  by  internal 

delicate  question.    The  Chamber,  by  a  majority  dissensions  which  prevented  them  from  inak- 

of  150  votes,  approved  the  decision  to  postpone  ing  a  direct  impress  on  legislation ;  their  latent 

revision  until  after  the  general  election  of  1885.  power,  however,  increased,  and  after  the  am- 

SodaUst  Asltations. — While  Prince  Bonaparte  nesty  of  the  communards  the  labor  question 

was  undergoing  internment,  and  the  Floquet  bore  the  character  of  an  issue  to  be  dealt  witii 

proposal  for  the  ostracism  of  the  French  princes  in  the  near  future.    Clemenceau  and  the  Radi- 

was  before  the  Chamber,  the  trial  of  the  Lyons  cals  adopted  the  less  advanced  propositions  of 

Anarchists  came  to  an  end.    Prince  Krapotkine  the  Socialists,  such  as  the  revision  of  contracto 

and  the  other  accused,  62  in  number,  were  which  have  alienated  public  property,  mines, 

brought  to  trial  under  an  act  directed  against  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  and  the  progressive  in- 

tbe  International  Society.    They  were  arrested  come- tax,  as  the  platform  by  which  they  hoped 

after  the  labor  riot  at  Montceau-les-Mines  in  to  succeed  to  power. 

1882,  and  a  disorderly  demonstration  in  Lyons  French  socialists  are  divided  into  three  prin- 
occurring  at  that  time,  consisting  of  the  expio-  cipal  schools  —  Blanqnists,  Collectivists,  and 
sion  of  a  dynamite  cartridge  in  a  coffee-house.  Anarchists.  The  disciples  of  Blanqui,  the  most 
They  acknowledged  and  defended  their  anarch-  conspicuous  of  whom  is  Eudes,  general  under 
ist  and  socialistic  doctrines,  but  denied  belong-  the  Commune,  is  not  a  numerous  group,  bat  a 
ing  to  the  International  Association,  which  had  compact  one,  formed  of  bold  and  energetic 
gone  out  of  existence.  Prince  Krapotkine  re-  men.  They  are  averse  to  the  discussion  of  so- 
counted  the  story  of  his  life,  saying  that  wit-  cial  theories.  All  that  is  clear  in  their  pro- 
nessing  as  the  son  of  a  Russian  serf-proprietor  gramme  is  the  political  method  whereby  tber 
cruelties  which  matched  the  tales  of  ^^  Uncle  would  accomplish  sweeping,  but  undefinea, 
Tom^s  Cabin,''  his  sympathies  were  drawn  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society,  which  is 
the  oppressed,  while  the  vices  and  corruption  by  concentrating  the  power  of  the  revolution  in 
which  be  saw  in  the  Russian  military  service  few  hands,  and  granting  their  leaders  diotato- 
gave  him  a  contempt  for  his  own  class.  While  rial  authority.  They  are  therefore  pure  revo- 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  St.  Petersburg  he  lutionists,  descendants  of  the  Jacobins  of  1792. 
was  arrested  as  a  Nihilist,  and  witnessea  in  The  Collectivists  base  their  demands  on  the 
prison  horrors  which  drove  nine  fellow -prison-  familiar  historical  and  economical  arguments 
ers  to  madness  and  eleven  to  suicide.  The  ac-  of  socialists,  and  hold  in  the  main  the  doctrines 
cused  Anarchists  were  convicted  of  belonging  of  the  teachers  of  German  democratic  social- 
to  an  international  organization  and  were  con-  ism.  Their  aim  is  to  make  machinery,  ra?r 
demned.  Prince  Krapotkine  with  three  others  materials,  and  all  the  apparatus  and  means  of 
to  five  years'  imprisonment,  ten  years  of  police  production  the  collective  property  of  society, 
surveillance,  and  five  years'  deprivation  of  civil  and  would  accomplish  this  by  a  revolutionary 
rights,  and  the  rest  to  lesser  punishments.  overthrow.    To  a  small  group,  which  has  its 

Scarcely  had  fears  from  the  Legitimists  been  headquarters  in  Belgium,  the  appeal  to  physi- 

allayed  by  the  adoption  of  the  pretenders'  bill,  cal  force  is  repugnant   These,  known  as  Colin- 

and  the  assumption  of  the  government  by  sians,  expect  to  effect  the  transfer  gradaallj 

firmer  hands,  when  the  opposite  party  of  dis-  by  means  of  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  on  succes- 

ruption,  the  heirs  of  the  Commune,  began  to  sion,  and  the  reversion   of  property  to  the 

lift  their  heads.    An  open-air  meeting  of  Pa-  state  where  there  are  no  direct  heirs.     The 

risian  artisans  out  of  work  was  convened  for  revolutionary  Collectivists  are  split,  thropgh 

March  9th  by  placards  issued  by  tlie  Carpenters'  personal  rivalries,  into  two  warring  factions, 

Union,  announcing  as  the  order  of  the  day  *'  To  the  larger  of  which  is  called  the  Union  F^^ra- 

call  upon  the  Government  to  take  immediate  tive,  and  the  other  the  FM6ration  du  Centre, 

measures  to  provide  bread  for  those  who  have  The  Anarchists,  represented  by  the  imprisoned 

none."    The  distress  among  the  working-peo-  Prince  Krapotkine  and  the  geographer  Elis^ 

pie,  owing  to  commercial  stagnation  and  a  se-  Reel  us,  like  the  Collectivists,  desire  to  make 

vere  winter,  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  capital  and  the  means  of  production  social 

many  years.     "  If  our  rich  republic,"  the  ad-  property,  and  are  opposed  to  all  centralization 

dress  declared,  "  has  no  longer  work  to  give  of  authority  or  fixed  political   organization. 
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ink  that  when  Booietj  is  organized  on  Republicans  of  having  bronght  the  distress 

r  basis,  the  functions  of  government  upon  the  working-class,  and  were  themselves 

principle  of  authority  will  become  ob-  accused  of  having  instigated  the  riot  of  March 

hat  practical  tasks  will  be  delegated  9th,  and  of  being  in  league  with  Anarchists, 

ily,  as  outside  of  the  sphere  of  govern-  The  crisis  in  the  building  trade  was  ascribed  in 

ey  are  in  a  great  measure,  to  persons  part  to  the  pampering  of  the  working-class  by 

>w  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  which  pnid  high 

;,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  counsel,  wages  to  carpenters,  and  forced  up  the  scale 

[  bodies — ^local,  industrial,  or  more  gen-  nntil  work  could  be  done  in  the  provinces  15 

itrammeled  by  a  rigid  legal  constitution,  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper.    Wages  were  said  to 

blish  themselves  spontaneously.    The  have  risen  60  per  cent,  in  the  building  trades 

s  of  the  old  schools — Phalansterians,  since  1875. 

»nians,  Positivists — have  ceased  agita-  A  second  demonstration  was  attempted  on 

hose  now  in  the  field,  as  they  became  Sunday,  March    11th,  but   the   Government 

sappointed  and  ont  of  harmony  with  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  the  repression 

ibiic,  grew  violent  and  revolutionary  of  revolutionary  agitation.    A  great  number 

attitude.    The  more  politic  and  ambi-  who  took  part  in  the  demonstrations  of  the 

lo  throve  by  agitation — such  as  Lonise  9th  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  short  terms 

Lissagaray,    Rochefort,   F^lix    Pyat,  of  imprisonment.    Louise  Michel  gave  herself 

igeon,  and  other  editors  and  orators —  up,  after  evading  the  police  for  a  week  or  two. 

compromise  themselves  by  adopting  On  June  21st  Ix)uise  Michel,  with  eight  other 

em  of  socialistic  doctrine,  but  followed  persons,  were  put  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  in- 

dar  revolutionary  drift,  and  grew  more  citing  to  pillage.    This  orator  and  poet  of  the 

Eitory  in  their  language.  social  revolution  was  forty-six  years  old.    Be- 

aeeting  of  the  unemployed  working-  f^re  she  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  commu- 

)  held  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  nistio  agitator  she  was  a  school-teacher.    She 

rranged  by  one  of  the  numerous  groups  had  endured  the  horrors  of  exile  in  New  Cale- 

Lora,  and  was  consequently  discouraged  donia,  and  returned  with  the  last  of  the  amnes- 

rival  agitators.    About  4,000  people  tied  commimards.    On  one  of  her  companions 

)d,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  was  found  a  revolver,  and  in  his  lodgings  ex- 

^nally  distressed    mechanics    in    the  plosives  and  many  copies  of  a  pamphlet  such 

-trade  and  Paris  industries.    The  po-  as  had  been  recently  distributed  among  the 

;  the  crowd  moving,  and  when  Louise  soldiers,  inciting  them  to  burn  their  barracks, 

the  orator  of  the  day,  appeared,  she  He  was  a  book-agent,  named  Ponget,  twenty- 

srrupted  in  the  beginning  of  her  ad-  three  years  old.    The  two  prisoners  conducted 

Suddenly,  at  a  signal-cry,  the  crowd  their  own  defense,  injecting  political  sarcasms 

for  the  presidency,  but  were  driven  and  denunciations  into  their  pleas.    They  were 

the  police.    The  whole  programme  of  pronounced  guilty,  and  sentenced — Louise  Mi- 

lonstration  was  prearranged,  and  the  chel  to  six  and  Pouget  to  eight  yearsMmprison- 

rs  far  outnumbered  the  participant^,  ment,  with  ten  of  police  supervision  for  both. 

f  them  reactionaries,  wishing  and  ex-  Labtr  LegMattan. — The  problem  of  artisans* 

a  serious  collision   with   the  police,  dwellings  was  a  branch  of  the  labor  question 

he  passage  of  the  Bridge  de  la  Con-  which  the  Premier  took  up  with  sympathy  and 

IS  oppos^^  by  the  police,  the  mob  made  zeal,  as  the  solution  would  remove  a  growing 

of  resistance,  and  a  brief  struggle  took  evil  and  at  the  same  time  provide  work  for 

»fore  they  retired.    A  band  of  those  the  clamorous  carpenters  and  masons  of  Paris. 

1  not  join  the  demonstration  on  the  He  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Land 

followed  Louise  Michel  up  the  Boule-  Bank,  by  which  advances  would  be  made  to 

k>me  of  them  entered  the  bakers'  shops  contractors  to  put  up  cottages,  constructed  on 

ing  bread.    If  the  shopkeepers  refused  the  best  models  for  com^rt  and  sanitation,  in 

them  loaves,  they  broke  the  windows  the  environs  of  Paris.    These  dweUings,  13,000 

ped  themselves.    This  episode  formed  in  number,  built  at  a  total  cost  of  20,000,000 

of  the  original  programme,  in  which  francs,  were  to  be  sold  to  working-men,  and 

mbly  and  the  police  acted  their  parts  paid  for  in  annual  payments,  which  are  some- 

•mid  regidarity.    Louise  Michel  did  not  what  less  than  the  ordinary  rent  of  apartments 

the  proceedings,  but,  when  she  saw  in  the  slums  of  Paris,  but  which  will  pay  5 

ughed  at  the  ingenious  idea.  per  cent,  interest  and  extinguish  the  principal 

arpenters*  demonstration  and  march  on  in  twenty  years.    These  payments  are  guar- 

lence  of  President  Gr6vy  was  only  one  anteed  by  the  Government.    At  the  same  time, 

r  signs  that  the  French  working-man,  the  municipality  of   Paris  guaranteed  loans 

iched  by  hard  times,  was  determined  amounting  to  50  millions,  at  the  same  rate  of 

the  republic  to  account  for  neglecting  interest  and  conditions  of  amortization,  for  the 

gislation.    The  excitement  was  intense  construction  of  model  tenement-houses  oon- 

dl  classes.    The  political  parties  all  en-  taining  26,000  dwellings.  The  rents  range  from 

i  to  midce  capital  out  of  the  situation.  150  to  300  francs  per  annum.    The  tenants  are 

lapartists  and  Legitimists  accused  the  partly  relieved  from  taxes.    The  same  system  is 
VOL.  xxm. — ^24    A 
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to  be  extended  to  the  provinces,  where  greatly  of  the  liardships  which  the  French  clergy  had   | 

increased  rents  and  industrial  depression  have  to  suffer  under  the  republic,  and  asking  his  in-   ^ 

created  the  same  house-famine.  fluence  to  procure  an  amelioration  of  their  ooii' 

The  cost  of  living  among  French  working-  dition,  and  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  the 

Eeople  was  computed  from  inquiries  at  Mul-  republic  and  the  Vatican.     M.  Gr6v3r  replied 

ouse  by  M.  Armangaud,  a  statistician,  to  range  in  a  conciliatory  manner.    This  reply  was  fol- 

from  1,100  to  8,000  francs  per  annum.    Of  the  lowed  by  a  dispatch  from  M.  Jules  Ferrj, 

total,  rent  consumes  15  per  cent.,  clothing  16  pointing  out  that  it  was  diDicult  for  a  govem- 

per  cent,  food  61  per  cent.,  and  miscellaneous  ment  to  check  a  movement  against  the  dericili 

expenses  8  per  cent.    Of  the  expenditure  for  while  the  latter  remained  so  essentially  hostile, 
food,  83  per  cent,  is  for  bread,  14  per  cent,  for       Wars  tai  TonqnlM  and  Hadagaaour* — The  coIoiuaI 

meat,  18  per  cent,  for  milk,  24  per  cent,  for  policy  which  was  adopted  as  more  profitable 

groceries,  and  16  per  cent,  for  other  aliments,  than  a  European  foreign  policy — that  is,  as  a 

Jadkatire  Bill. — A  bill  passed  the  National  renunciation,  as  far  as  the  republic  is  conoeroed, 
Assembly,  without  encountering  the  expected  of  the  revenge  idea,  and  an  escape  from  the 
difficulty  in  the  Senate,  which  forms  part  of  a  risks  and  disquiet  of  the  situation  created  bj 
general  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  judica-  Gambetta — gave  the  Government  and  the  pob- 
ture  elaborated  by  Gambetta  and  Cazot^  Presi-  lie  much  to  occupy  themselves  with  in  1883 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  French  (see  articles  on  Tonquin  and  Madagascas). 
judiciary  still  consisted  under  the  republic  in  The  intention  to  establish  a  protectorate  in 
great  part  of  members  of  the  hereditary  caste  Tonquin  was  announced  in  the  beginning  of 
who  under  the  ancient  regime  transmitted  the  May,  and  the  first  vote  of  credit  sanctioning 
ermine  from  father  to  son.  The  smallness  of  the  scheme  obtained.  That  same  month  came 
the  stipends  precluded  lawyers  from  accepting  tidings  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Rivi^ 
judicial  positions,  and  the  exclusive  circle  of  Thenceforth  the  credits  were  granted  with 
the  descendants  of  the  old  nohlesae  de  robe  made  practical  unanimity,  and  the  Government  was 
it  unpleasant  for  any  one  not  of  their  own  class  supported  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 
to  enter  the  magistracy,  though  he  had  a  private  and  the  diplomatic  conflict  with  China, 
fortune  sufficient  to  sustain  its  expensive  state.  The  difficulties  with  the  Uova  government 
The  judgments  rendered  by  this  provincial  in  Madagascar  were  a  heritage  from  the  Da- 
aristocracy  in  political  cases  have  been  a  scan-  clerc  ministry.  At  about  the  time  of  Riviere^s 
daL  They  have  refused  to  give  effect  to  laws  defeat  the  French  men-of-war  bombarded  the 
directed  against  monarchical  and  clerical  in-  Malagasy  ports.  The  operations,  and  the  Shaw 
trigue,  and  have  persisted  in  treating  republi-  affair,  which  was  settled  by  paying  the  ag- 
cans  as  though  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  grieved  missionary,  are  elsewhere  described, 
established  order.  Gambetta  was,  for  instance,  Iwilt  to  the  King  of  Spain. — In  Angust  an  ar- 
condemned  to  four  months*  imprisonment  for  tide  denouncing  the  French  as  disturbers  ol 
declaring  that  Marshal  MacMahon  must  yield  the  peace  of  Europe  appeared  in  the  ^*  North 
to  the  will  of  the  nation  or  resign,  and  2,700  German  Gazette."  As  soon  as  the  annojance 
sentences  were  recorded  against  republicans  caused  by  tMs  had  subsided  in  France,  the  Ger- 
for  resisting  by  legal  methods  the  revolutionary  man  Emperor  appointed  the  King  of  Spain,  on 
plot  of  the  monarchists  to  overturn  the  repub-  his  visit  to  Berlin,  colonel  of  a  regiment  ata- 
lie.  Garabetta's  project  of  reform  was  to  re-  tioned  at  Strasbnrg,  which  appointment  was 
duce  the  excessive  number  of  judges,  increase  deemed  by  the  French  a  deliberate  insolt 
the  salaries,  and  recruit  the  bench  entirely  Preparations  had  been  made  to  give  the  King, 
from  the  legal  profession.  The  judicature  act  on  bis  return  from  the  autumn  manoeuvres  at 
suspended  the  irremovability  of  judges  for  three  Hamburg,  a  warm  welcome  to  Paris.  The 
months  in  order  to  enable  Minister  Feuill6e  to  Radicals  now  raised  an  outcry,  and  it  was 
reduce  their  number  by  selecting  and  retiring  feared  that  some  disturbance  might  take  place. 
600  of  them  on  pensions.  On  September  29th,  on  arriving  at  the  station, 

Anti-aerleal  LeglslatlM.— M.  Gr6vy,  at  the  re-  the  King  was  formally  greeted  by  M.  Gr6vj 

oeption  of  the  new  Papal  nuncio,  Mgr.  Camille  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  but,  outside  the  station, 

de  Rende,  assured  him  that  *'the  protection  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  King^s  dri?e 

due  to  religion,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  to  the  embassy,  a  mob  assailed  him  with  groans, 

bonds  of  friendship  existing  between  France  and  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Uhlan  I "    On 

and  the  Holy  See,  will  be  the  object  of  our  subsequently   paying   an   official   visit  to  M. 

constant  solicitude."    The  deputies,  however,  Gr6vy  at  the  £iy»fee,  a  crowd  made  a  rush 

evinced  by  a  number  of  enactments  their  hos-  at   the    carriage,   and    the  King  was   again 

tility  to  the  Church.    The  Chamber  abolished  mobbed  and  insulted.     Next  day  President 

the  state  subsidies  to  hospital  chaplains,  and  Gr6vy  paid  a  visit  to  the  King,  and,  in  the 

decided  that  there  should  be  no  division  be-  name  of  France,  begged  that  he  would  nd 

tween  the  Christian  and  Israelite  portions  of  a  identify  her  with  the  "wretches"  who  had 

cemetery,  from  which  even  the  cross  at  the  compromised  her  renown  by  demonstration! 

entrance  was  to  be  removed.     Recognizing  M.  which  he  repudiated  ;  he  also  prayed  the  King 

Gr6vy's  disposition  for  conciliation,  the  Pope,  to  attend  the  state  banquet  which  was  to  be 

in  Jane,  sent  him  a  private  letter  complaining  held  in  his  Migesty^s  honor  at  the  £lys6e  thai 
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eTening.  The  King  consented,  on  condition  The  London  Friends^  Tract  Association  had 
that  the  apologjr  tendered  hj  President  Gr^vy  issued  during  the  year  181,828  tracts,  inolud- 
should  be  made  public.  President  Gr^vy  agreed  ing  editions  in  French,  German,  and  Welsh. 
to  this,  and  the  King  attended  the  banquet,  Reports  were  made  at  the  Indiana  Yearly 
leaviog  the  next  morning  for  Madrid.  Tlie  Meeting,  in  September,  concerning  home-mis- 
mere  publication  of  the  explanations  in  the  sion  meetings,  prison  meetings,  and  temper- 
official  gazette  was  not  objected  to,  but  the  anoe  union  meetings  that  had  been  held  dur- 
demand  for  a  diplomatic  document  was  not  ac-  ing  the  year.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  temperance 
ceded  to.  had  received  especial  attention,  and  had  made 
GiUMt  llMsdtM.— The  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  great  progress.  The  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
Thibaudtn,  was  a  disturbing  element  in  the  ing  has  the  distribution  of  two  funds — the 
Cabinet  from  the  beginning.  He  sought  his  Liudley  Murray  Fund,  of  $50,000,  the  interest 
support  from  the  Radical  factions,  and  be-  of  which  is  distributed  among  charities ;  and 
came  gradually  estranged  from  his  colleagues,  the  Moscher  Fund,  of  $18,000,  which  is  devoted 
Thoagh  he  displayed  ability  and  energy,  and  to  the  distribution  of  books  relating  to  the  in- 
elaborated  important  improvements  in  the  ser-  terests  of  the  Friends. 

yice,  he  imported  into  the  army  more  of  the  The  Associated  Committee  of  Friends  on 
political  element  which  continuaJly  weakens  its  Indian  Affairs  received  during  the  year  end- 
efficiency  by  destroying  the  etprit  du  corp$  ing  in  June,  1888,  $4,188,  and  expended  $8,- 
that  formerly  existed.  By  refusing  to  allow  171.  Seven  boarding-schools  and  ten  day- 
Gen.  GaUifet  to  conduct  the  cavalry  manoeu-  schools  were  sustained,  and  three  schools 
vres,  he  came  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues,  among  the  Shawnees  in  the  Cherokee  country 
bat  was  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  insult  were  assisted  by  the  committee ;  and  the 
to  King  Alfonso,  Gen.  Thibaudin,  who  was  schools  in  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Osage,  and  Chey- 
blamed  for  not  taking  precautions,  and  who  enne  and  Arapahoe  agencies  returned  an  en- 
had  refused  to  ttfke  part  in  the  reception,  re-  rollment  of  602  pupils.  Arrangements  had 
fflgned  his  office.  been  made  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Indiana 
He  Bidgct — The  finance  committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
Chamber  insisted  on  a  balanced  budget,  and  tion  of  Indian  children  at  White's  Manual  La- 
httle  progress  was  made  until  the  autumn  ses-  bor  Institute,  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  iu  behalf  of 
sioD,  which  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  M.  which  $8,204  had  been  raised  for  the  provis- 
Tirard's  rectified  estimates  still  showed  a  defi-  ion  of  buildings,  and  where  fourteen  boys  and 
dt  of  65  millions.  He  was  compeUed  to  sub-  thirteen  girls  had  been  received.  Indian  girls 
mit,  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  balance,  who  were  taken  to  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  were 
to  a  reduction  in  the  sinking-fund  appropria-  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  school. 
tioD,  although  he  had  declared  on  takmg  office  The  progre^ss  which  has  been  made  within 
that  the  amortization  should  on  no  account  be  the  Society  of  Friends  in  adaptation  to  the 
intermitted.  changed  conditions  of  modem  life  and  thought 
IllOfDS*  The  Orthodox  branch  of  the  So-  is  practically  exemplified  in  the  revised  version 
ciety  of  Friends  includes  the  Ix>ndon  and  Dub-  of  the  **  Book  of  Christian  Discipline"  which 
lin  Yearly  Meetings ;  eleven  Yearly  Meetings  was  issued,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
in  America,  viz.,  thone  of  Canada,  New  £ng-  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  members  of  the  society 
land.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  in  November.  The  present  edition  is  the 
Korth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  fourth  that  has  been  made  since  the  book  was 
and  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  and  small  first  published,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
bodies  in  Norway  and  Australia.  These  meet-  century.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three 
iDgB  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  missions  in  parts :  The  first  part,  relating  to  "  Christian 
lodia,  Madagascar  (where  the  Friends  co-op-  boctrine,"  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
erate  with  the  London  Missionary  Society),  journal  of  George  Fox,  and  from  the  minutes 
Honnt  Lebanon  in  Syria,  in  Mexico,  among  of  the  yearly  meetings;  the  second  part 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  in  the  home  treats  of  *^  Church  Practice  ^^ ;  and  the  third 
coantaieg  of  the  several  bodies.  The  reports  part,  on  "  Church  Government,"  relates  to  the 
made  to  the  meetings  and  the  statistical  re-  order  of  meetings,  tTte  functions  of  officers, 
tarns  show  that  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  the  mode  of  transferring  members,  and  other 
society,  which  was  remarked  several  years  ago,  internal  regulations.  The  changes  made  in  re- 
has  been  arrested,  and  that,  except  in  some  of  vision,  which  are  considerable  in  number,  are 
the  Eastern  meetings  in  tibe  United  States,  the  chiefly  in  the  second  and  third  parts.  Some  of 
masses  of  the  members  are  young.  them  have  been  rendered  proper  by  changes 
The  statistical  reports  for  1882  show  the  made  in  the  civil  laws  since  the  last  edition 
oomber  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  book  was  issued,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  18,000,  be-  repeal  of  compulsory  church-rates;  some  by 
ndes  some  5,790  persons  who  were  not  mem-  changes  of  opinion  within  the  society ;  and 
hers,  but  who  usually  attended  Friends*  meet-  some  by  the  desire  of  the  body  to  include 
ings.  Abont  36,000  persons,  only  8,000  of  later  advices  than  those  that  had  previously 
whom  regularly  attended  Friends'  meetings,  appeared.  While  the  rules  against  "foolish 
were  receiving  instruction  in  First-day  schools,  and  wicked  pastimes,'*  denouncing  as   such 
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*^  balls,  gaming-plaoes,  horse-races,  and  play-  longed  testimony  agdnst  war  is  added  an  ex* 

hoases,*'  still  stand,  advice  is  now  added  en-'  tract  from  a  former  expression  of  the  societj 

forcing  the  ^^duty  of  taking  needful  recrea-  against  ^'military  centers.''    The  "Qaerie^,'' 

tion,*'  without  which,  it  is  observed,  neither  or  questions  to  be  answered  bj  meetings  to 

Chysical  nor  mental  faculties  can  be  preserved  their  superior  meetings,  are  simplified  and  so 

1  a  healthy  condition.    The  counsel  against  modified  as  to  bring  them  into  closer  accord 

the  use  of  music  is  removed,  while  the  can-  with  the  circumstances  of  modem  life ;  a  sam* 

tion  against  musical  entertainments,  especially  mary  is  given  of  a  simplified  form  of  uiarriage 

against  those  **  musical  exhibitions  in  which  an  regidations,  and  considerable  space  is  occapied 

attempt  is  made  to  combine  religion  with  a  with  the  statement  of  tiie  rules  in  regard  to re- 

oertain  amount  of  amusement,"  is  retained,  movals,  appeals,  arbitration,  and  other  inter- 

The     testimony    against    ^^  ecclesiastical    de-  nal  arrangements  of  the  society.     The  changes 

mands  "  is  modified,  but  a  minute  is  retained  that  are  recorded  are  chiefiy  those  that  hare 

expressing  continued  belief  that  the  ^*  union  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but 

of  the  Church  with  the  state  derives  no  sup-  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  placed  in  the  offidal 

port  from  the  New  Testament.'*    To  the  pro-  code  or  law  of  the  denomination. 

G 

GAS*    For  many  years  gas-manufacture  has  candescent  coke,  thus  producing  carbonic-oxide 

been  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  the  in-  gas  and  hydrogen.    The  gas  rises  into  the  oven 

dustries,  but  the  past  ten  years  have  seen  a  containing  the  retorts,  where  it  meets  a  new 

great  advance  in  coal-gas  processes,  and  the  supply  of  heated  air.     A  vivid,  intensely  hot 

successful  development  of  the  manufacture  of  combustion  takes  place,  heating  the  retorts 

water-gas.  containing  the  coal.    The  hot  gases  from  the 

The  great  improvements  introduced  into  the  combustion  pass  off  through  flues,  parallel  with 

ooal-gas  manufacture  may  be  referred  to  the  other  fiues,  through  which  the  second  sir-sop- 

fumace,  retort-charging,  and  scrubbing.    The  ply  enters.    This  heats  the  air  before  the  final 

general  process  is  simple,  and  does  not  admit  combustion,  and  in  this  heating  of  the  air  is 

of  much  further  development  seen  to  some  extent  the  regenerative  clement 

FaraicM. — About  ten  years  ago  one  of  the  of  the  Siemens  furnace.  The  modifications 
prevailing  ideas  of  gas-engineers  was,  that  a  just  described  amount  to  a  more  compact  and 
yield  of  9,500  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal,  and  of  cheaper  construction  of  the  same  device.  The 
6,000  cubic  feet  per  retort  daily,  was  good  prac-  results  achieved  by  them  affect  economy  of 
tice.  Tlie  belief  prevailed  that  a  higher  heat,  labor,  economy  of  fuel,  and  higher  heats,  with 
productive  of  higher  yields,  would  injure  the  consequent  higher  yields.  The  improved  for- 
quality  of  the  gas.  Later  experience  has  cun-  naces  are  so  disposed  that  less  labor  is  reqnired 
troverted  this  idea.  The  tendency  toward  high-  in  working  them.  The  heat  developed  in  the 
er  heats  has  grown,  and  the  sizeof  retorts  has  in-  fireplace  is  comparatively  low,  so  that  less  de- 
creased, until  yields  of  11,420  cubic  feet  per  ton  terioration  of  the  furnace  takes  place  and  less 
and  9,000  cubic  feet  or  more  per  retort  are  fre-  labor  is  required  in  removing  the  slag.  The 
quently  reached.  It  is  especially  in  New  £ng-  saving  in  fuel  amounts  to  80  per  cent 
land  that  these  results  are  attained.  The  revo-  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  heat 
Intion  in  metallurgy  and  glass-making,  due  to  developed  in  the  fhrnace  in  the  carbonic-oxide 
the  inventicm  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  fur-  combustion  is  lost,  as  it  is  not  applied  directi/ 
nace,  is  known  to  all  scientific  readers.  It  was  to  heating  the  retorts.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
not  till  several  years  after  its  invention  that  as  the  carbonic-oxide  gas  is  generated  at  a  high 
gas-engineers  adopted  it.  It  was  found  to  an-  temperature,  enters  the  oven  when  very  hot, 
swer  all  expectations,  but  presented  some  ob-  and  so  transmits  the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  the 
Jectlonable  features.  To  contain  the  regenera-  retorts.  As  in  the  original  Siemens  furnace, 
live  chambers  of  the  furnaces,  a  large  excava-  both  elements,  gas  and  air,  are  hot  The  in- 
tion was  necessary,  InviTving  considerable  ad-  crease  in  the  temperature  of  the  retorts  is  very 
ditional  expense  in  building  the  furnaces.  The  remarkable ;  comparatively  small  retorts  car- 
gas-generator  was  an  extra  and  costly  piece  of  bonize  large  amounts  of  coal.  The  increased 
apparatus.  Serious  changes  were  necessary  expense  of  the  improved  furnaces  can  be  re- 
wherever  the  new  furnaces  were  introduced  couped  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fewer  or 
into  old  retort-houses.  Several  modified  fur-  smaller  retorts  necessary, 
naces  were  invented,  combining  some  of  the  Hut-Oske  Fliteg. — Any  one  who  is  familiar 
characteristics  of  Siemens's  furnace  with  those  with  the  old  gas  processes  must  have  been  im- 
of  the  old  retort-bench.  The  new  furnaces  are  pressed  with  the  inconsistency  in  the  treatment 
all  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles,  of  coke.  It  is  drawn  red-hot  from  the  retorta, 
The  fireplace  is  deep,  with  a  grate  of  very  cooled  off  by  dashing  water  upon  it,  and  when 
small  area.  A  limited  supply  of  air,  sometimes  perfectly  cold  a  portion  of  it  is  nseil  for  the 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  steam,  is  admitted  fires.  Some  of  the  furnaces  just  described  use 
below,  and  passes  through  the  thick  bed  of  in-  the  hot  coke  as  it  comes  from  the  retorts.    It 
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ged  directly  into  them,  thus  not  only  yolving  diska,  perforated  with  many  holes, 

that  amount  of  heat,  whioh  is  less  than  whose  lower  areas  dip  into  water.    The  gas 

>e  imagined,  but  also  saving  the  labor  of  passes  through  these  disks  and  is  thereby  very 

andling  the  coke.    In  one  of  the  large  efficiently  washed.    The  water  is  so  distributed 

:>(  this  city,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  that  the  first  disk  is  moistened  with  clean  wa- 

i  advisable  to  introduce  the  new  fur-  ter,  the  next  with  the  weakest  ammooiacal 

m  economy  of  labor  and  fuel  is  secured  liquor,  and  so  on,  the  water  regularly  passing 

ging  the  old  style  of  furnaces  with  hot  from  end  to  end  of  the  scrubber,  against  the 

it  comes  from  the  retort.    It  is  drawn  current  of  the  gas. 

>eculiarly  shaped  iron  barrow,  which  is  <Mher  taprtveMentit — In  the  purification  of 

heeled  in  front  of  the  furnace-door,  and  gas  the  general  practice  has  adhered  to  lime, 

e  is  pushed  in.  Some   very   remarkable    results    have    been 

MSbuglvgi — Many  efforts  have  been  made  achieved  with  bone-black,  but  they  have  led 

id  abroad  to  do  away  with  the  laborious  to  no  extensive  practical  use.    Heating  the 

larging.    Apparatus  has  been  tried  by  gas  with  a  small  percentage  of  air  before  puri- 

a  scoop  of  we  length  of  a  retort  was  fication  has  also  been  tried,  but  with  only  ex- 

ced  by  machinery  into  the  retort,  and  perimental  results.    A  new  method  of  work- 

m  inverted,  opened,  or  had  its  bottom  mg  purifiers  has  been  introduced.    Purifiers 

iwn,  dropping  the  charge  of  coal  upon  are  arranged  universally  in  sets  of  four,  with 

tom  of  the  retort.    These  machines  are  center  seal  arranged  to  keep  three  of  them 

)d  by  another  one  which  draws  the  coke  continuously  working,  and  one  of  the  set  al- 

e  retort.    In  all  cases  they  work  on  the  ways  off  for  cleaning  and  refilling.    By  the 

le  of  the  old-fashioned  ^*  drawing-rake.''  new  system  either  three  or  four  purifiers  can 

ke  is  raked  or  hoed  out  of  the  retort,  be  kept  in  operation.    Three  are  used  while 

as  in  the  old  hand-process.    A  very  the  fourth  is  being  replenished,  after  which 

lus  machine  has  recently  been  intro-  four  are  put  to  work,  and  kept  so  until  the 

for  charging  retorts,  in  which  a  jet  of  third  purifier  stains  lead-paper,  then  the  center 

is  made  to  drive  the  coal  before  it  into  seal  is  turned  so  as  to  reduce  the  working 

«ort.    As  may  be  surmised,  this  is  of  number  to  three,  while  the  other  one  is  cleaned 

ely  simple  construction.    A  steam  noz-  out  and  refilled.    A  double  center  seal  of  pe- 

arranged  with    a   quick-opening  valve  culiar  construction  is  required  for  this  process. 

;  a  sudden  puff  of  steam  can  be  dis-  The  general  idea  is  to  keep  four  purifiers  at 

1.    A  scoop  or  pipe  leads  the  coal  down  work  whenever  possible,  only  reducing  to  three 

t  of  the  nozzle,  and,  by  a  succession  of  when  one  is  to  be  cleaned  out. 

^  of  the  valve,  the  coed  is  driven  in  two  Waler-Clas. — In  this  subject  we  meet  with  a 

e  installments  into  the  retort.    By  grad-  genuine  revolution.    For  many  years  it  was 

the  force  of  the  jets  of  steam,  the  coal  tiie  dream  of  engineers  to  obtain  its  hydrogen 

deposited  with  great  regularity  along  from  water  and  utilize  it  for  gas.  Patent  after 
ire  length  of  the  retort.  An  unsuccess-  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  hydrogen  pro- 
empt  has  been  made  to  use  the  same  cesses,  which  generally  were  based  on  two 
le  in  discharging  retorts.  principles — reduction  of  steam  by  heated  car- 
great  objection  to  the  mechanical  stokers  Don,  or  by  heated  iron.  In  the  first  process, 
3ir  size,  complexity,  and  consequent  ex-  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen, 

By  the  use  of  the  steam-jet  these  ob-  theoretically  in  equal  volumes,  is  produced, 

able  features,  at  least,  were  to  a  great  In  the  second  process  hydrogen  only  is  gener- 

obviated.  ated,  in  volume  three  fourths  that  of  the  car- 

terSi — It  is  surprising  how  long  it  took  bon  gases.    As  carbon,  molecule  for  molecule, 

^neers  to  learn  to  wash  the  ammonia  is  far  cheaper  than  iron,  and  as  it  produces  a 

gas.    For  years,  hardly  an  attempt  was  greater  volume  of  gas  per  molecule,  it  is  uni- 

to  remove  the  ammonia  economically  versally  used  for  the  production  of  the  hydro- 

oroughly.    William  Mann,  of  England,  gen.    The  only  departure  from  this  rule  is 

e  of  the  earliest  to  enter  the  field.    He  where  a  balloon  is  to  be  inflated ;  then  iron 

iced  his  coke-scrubbers  at  many  English  may  be  used  to  decompose  the  steam,  as  it 

where  they  met  with  complete  success,  gives  a  far  lighter  gas.  Thus  the  hydrogen- 
construction  is  very  simple,  their  effi-  gas,  so  often  named  by  the  water-gas  engineer, 
being  due  to  their  size.  They  are  iron  is  really  a  mixture,  containing  only  60  per  cent. 
,  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  of  its  name-giving  element 
are  filled  with  coke,  and  supplied  with  The  fiame  of  this  ^*  hydrogen,''  as  we  shall 
It  the  top ;  this,  trickling  down  through  call  it,  is  blue,  and  practically  non-luminons. 
le,  effectually  absorbs  the  ammonia  from  It  resembles  the  lambent  flame  seen  on  the 
I,  which  is  driven  up  through  the  mass,  upper  surface  of  a  hard-coal  fire,  its  blue  color 
lan  a  gallon  of  water  suffices  for  each  being  due  to  the  carbonic  oxide  it  contains. 
3d  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Ammoniacal  To  be  of  use  in  gas-lighting,  it  must  be  made 
of  improved  quality  and  high  commer-  luminous.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  in  the 
ue  is  fdso  thus  obtained.  Another  form  future,  but  to-day,  whether  it  be  electric  light 
bber  contains  a  series  of  vertical  re-  or  gaslight,  candles  or  oil,  the  source  of  all 
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ftrtifioial  iDainiiiatioii  It  moandesMot  oarboa. 
To  render  non-laminoas  hjdrogen  iDtamoas, 
carbon  has  to  be  added  to  it.  Iinitaiiog  the 
oonstitotion  of  oool-gas  as  nearlj  aa  poasible, 
gaseoDa  hydrocarbons  of  the  parefBo,  oleflne, 
and  aromatic  Beriea  are  introdnoed  b;  the 
maQufactorer.  Owing  to  the  eaonnoaa  de- 
velopment of  the  petrolenm  indnatrj,  Urge 
emouDtB  of  petroleam  and  naphtha  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  gas-maanfactarer 
St  a  low  price,  and  these  form  verj  advan- 
tageoDB  sources  for  the  production  of  the  hy- 
drocarbona.  Witboot  them  or  Boma  eqaiva- 
lent,  water-gas  could  not  be  made  ' 


oarburet  1,000  feet  of  water-gas,  five  gallons 
of  naphtha  are  reqoired.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  total  cost  of  the  material  from 
which  1,000  feet  of  gaa  is  made  is  leas  than 
fifty  cents,  tbe  importanoe  of  cheap  naphtha 
vill  be  evident. 

Water-gas  proceaaea  can  be  arranged  onder 
two  beads — regenerative  and  non-regenerative. 
Two  at  the  flrac-iiamed  prooeaaes  ma^  be  de- 
scribed, and  one  of  the  latter. 

Tbe  L«we  frttim, — All  the  water^aa  proceaa- 
ea  are  the  growth  of  engineering  eiperience, 
even  if,  in  their  original  conception,  the;  rep- 
resent iDventions.    Tbey  are  protected  by  no- 


of  tbis  capola,  or  gaaogen,  are  one  or  m 

copolas,  filled  with  fire-brick,  stacked  looo 
like  those  in  a  Siemens  regenerator.  1 
prodacts  uf  combnation  from  the  gasogen) 
through  a  pipe  into  the  regenerative  cnj 
and  heat  the  coatents  to  a  white  heat. 
next  step  in  the  proceaa  is  to  turn  off  tha 
and  admit  ateam  at  the  bottom  of  the  coa 
the  first  cupola,  or  gasogeii.  At  the  lamet 
a  small  atrtjum  of  naphtha,  or  cmde  petnde 
ia  admitted  to  the  gasagen  at  its  top. 
steam  rises  throngh  tiie  hot  coal  and  is  deo 
posed  tbereb;,  forming  carbonic  oxide 
hydrogen.  As  tbe  gaa  thus  formed  in  a 
moos  volamea  pas^ea  upward  and  out  of 
gaaogen  it  meets  with  the  infiowing  petroli 
or  naphtha,  and  the  vapors  produced  tb 
from,  and  carries  the  rich  vapors  on  into 
regenerator.  The  mixed  gas  and  vapors  | 
throogh  the  hot  bricks  and  acqni re  a  high  I 
peratnre.     The  vapor  of  naphtha  is  dec 

Eosed  and  converted  into  defiant  and  ot 
gbt-giving  gaaea.  In  the  language  of  tbe  i 
engineer,  the  gas  la  "  filed."  From  the  ref 
erating  onpola  it  is  conducted  through  ordii 
purifying  and  sombbing  apparatus  to  tbe  | 
noldcrs.  The  gas-making  period  lasts  ta  I 
as  the  heating  period.  Twice  or  oftenerio 
hoar  the  valves  are  changed,  and  the  mi 
and  naphtha  are  shut  off  and  air  is  blown 
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merona  patents.   In  the  Lowe  process  tbe  coal,  and  the  reverse.    Thus  the  operation  b  in 

usually  anthracite,  is  contained  in  a  cupola  or  mittent,  gaa-makin(|-  occnpying  only  half  of 

blast-fLirnace.    By  blowing  air  through  it.  after  time.    To  make  the  process  oontinaous 

ignition,  for  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  minotes,  sets  of  apparatus  muat  be  used.    The  opera 

it  is  brought  to  an  intense  heat.    By  the  ^de  of  coal-gas  making  is  also  intermittent,  bi 


tie**  extent.  The  coal  in  the  gasoRcn  is  re- 
neired  from  time  to  time,  and  the  iDterior  i* 
deined  out  at  longer  intervala,  bat  the  heat  is 
kept  ap  for  long  perioda. 

The  distinctive  diflereoce  betveen  the  mode 
oftppljring  the  heat  in  this  and  in  the  ordinary 
Hul-gss  process  will  be  noticed.  In  making 
gu  frotn  bitatninoUH  conl  the  material  is  heated 
ia  close  retorts  set  in  a  furnnce.  The  heat  is 
applied  to  their  exteriors.  Fire-cla;  is  not  a 
good  conductor  or  heat,  bat  the  heat  of  tbe 
fnnuce  ia  pushed  nntil  the  retort  is  heated 
tliroagh.  All  the  heat  the  coal  get*  comes 
throDgh  three  incfaes'of  flre-olaf.  Tliis  is  an 
eitreniBly  wastefnl  way  of  applying  heat.  In 
tbe  Lowe  process  the  heat  is  applied  direct];, 
ihe  lame  surface  of  the  fire-brick  being  alter- 
utelj  heated  by  the  products  of  combastion, 
ind  cooled  by  imparting  its  beat  to  tiie  gases 
pusing  over  it.  The  candle-power  of  the  gaa 
u  oader  good  control,  being  regolated  by  tbe 
adtninaioa  of  naphtha  or  petrolenm. 

n*  StTMg  PrMCM. — This  is  apphed  to  the 
jirodnclion  of  hydrogen  only.  As  in  the  former 
■nethod,  at  least  two  capolas  ore  essential,  one 
tontainiog  coal,  tbe  other  fire-bricks.    Assnm- 


before  it  reaches  the  gasogon.  Then,  veir 
highlysaperheated,  it  passes  downward  through 
the  hot  coal  and  out  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  cu- 
pola, and  is  decomposed  into  water-gas.    At 


milled  during  the  gaa-msking  period, 
markable  as  it  seems,  the  steam  is  so  highly 
saperbeated  that  ita  own  heat  is  enough  lo 
cause  it  to  be  decomposed  by  tbe  coal-dust. 
Ibis  is  so  true,  that  in  tbe  original  process 
the  current  wax  not  drawn  through  the  ootd- 
cnpola  ut  ail.  Tbe  gas  was  drawn  off  as  soon 
as  the  contact  between  the  dust  and  steam  had 
been  effected.  Eut  it  was  found  that,  though 
tbe  steam  was  well  decomposed,  the  gas  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  To 
remedy  this  tronble,  the  gaa  was  passed  down- 
ward through  tbe  hot  coal.  Thus  in  the  Strong 
process  tbe  air  and  eteam  go  in  exactly  oppo- 
site directions ;  in  the  Lowe  process  they  fol- 
low the  same  course.  The  alternate  periods  of 
heating  and  gaB-makiiig  are  sometimes  very 
short ;  they  hara  been  reduced  to  five  rainotes 
each.  In  this  process  the  same  system  of  di- 
rect heating  is  employed,  but  no  naphtha  is 
used,  and  a  non-luminous  heating  gas  is  pro- 
ri.,    1...    ,.i  ,  ,     .■  ,~    ;,    .     ..^iceable 

miicli  a^  as  pi-r  cenr.  of  nla(k  iw  used,  tttecting 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  inuCeriaL 

The  Mnoliliial  PretMS.— Tlic  lirst  worka  to 
adopt  this  prore^,  frequently  called  the  Tessifi 
du  Motav  jirocean,  were  the  Munici]pal  G-aa- 
Works  of  Now  York.    In  the  Lowe  prooeai, 


ing  that  the  heating  is  taking  place  the  coarse  the  whole  operat  on  of  gas-making  is  one  and 

of  the  operation  is  tbe  same  as  that  already  de-  can  not  be  div  ded  into  steps     The  Uuniotpal 

teribed  for  tbe  Lowe  process     When  tbe  heat-  process,  on  the  other  hand  d  vides  itaelf  into 

ing  period  is  over,  tbe  air  is  sbnt  off  and  steam  three  phases .  gas-generating,  carbureting,  and 

i*  admitted,  but  the  steam  enters  tbe  apparatus  roasting  or  fixing.     The  diviMon  makes  the  pro- 

at  the  farther  end  of  the  regenerating  cupola,  cesa  susceptible  of  closer  watching  and  more 

''   aaeea  throogb  all  the  intensely  heated  brick  accnrate  adjustment.    Whether  this  advantogs 
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oompensates  for  its  greater  complexity,  and  be  heated.    Theoreticallj,  it  is  the  more  per 
less  rational  application  of  heat,  is  an  open  feet  process  of  the  two. 
qaestion.    Tbeoreticallj,  it  is  the  most  imper-  The  trouble  with  water-gas  is  the  prodactioo 
feet  of  the  systems ;  practically,  it  seems  to  be  of  naphthalene.     Fortunately,  this  does  not 
nearly  or  qaite  as  good  as  any.    Its  expensive  go  outside  of  the  works,  and  it  is  disposed 
apparatus  is  its  worst  point.      Hydrogen  or  of  there  in  various  ways.      It  is  dissipttd 
water-gas  is  generated  just  as  in  the  other  pro-  by  steam,  or  is  dissolved  in  naphtha,  and  tbu 
cesses,  by  alternate  admission  of  air  and  steam  pumped  out  of  the  siphons.  A  strong  solotioD 
into  the  lower  part  of  a  cupola-furnace  filled  of  naphthalene  is  sometimes  obtaineil,  that  de- 
with  incandescent  anthracite.     When  air  is  ad-  posits  on  evaporation  large  quantities  of  the  ob- 
mitted  to  blow  up  the  coal,  a  valve  on  the  top  noxious  crystals  in  a  solid  mass, 
of  an  outlet-pipe  Ls  opened,  and  the  products  Other  methods  have  been  devised  for  the 
of  combustion  are  suffered  to  escape  into  the  production  of  this  gas,  but  the  principal  types 
air,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  six  or  eight  feet  follow  the  ones  describ'^d.    Retort  prooenei 
high.    All  this  heat  goes  to  waste.    After  halt  have  been  used  to  some  extent.    In  these,  tn- 
an  hour's  bloveing,  air  is  tamed  off  and  steam  tliracite  coal  is  charged  into  retorts,  heated  bj 
admitted.    The  name  escaping  from  the  top  of  a  fire  just  as  in  ordinary  coal-gas  makbg,  and 
the  cupola  quickly  changes  in  appearance,  be-  steam  is  passed  through,  becoming  decom- 
coming  more  voluminous  and  reddish.     The  posed  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.    The 
top  valve  is  then  dosed,  and  the  hydrogen  direct  heating,  the  best  characteristic  of  the 
passes  on  through  a  water-seal  into  a  small  water-gas  process,  disappears ;   but  for  small 
gas-holder.    From  the  gas-holder  it  goes  to  a  works  such  processes  are  quite  available, 
carbureter.    This  is  an  iron  vessel  resembling  With  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  difier- 
ill  principle  a  Ooffey^s  stilL    It  is  full  of  trays,  ent  water-gas  processes,  they  appear  at  the 
ana  napntha,  admitted  through  its  top,  pours  present  prices  to  have  rather  the  advantage 
down  within  it  from  tray  to  tray.    The  sides  over  coal-gas.    Yields  varying  from  85,000  to 
of  the  carbureter  are  double,  and  filled  with  50,000  cubic  feet  of  ^as  per  ton  of  anthracite 
water,  kept  hot  by  steamw    The  gas,  when  car-  coal  are  claimed ;  while  four  and  a  half  to  fire 
bureted,  passes  on  to  benches  of  retorts.    The  gallons  of  naphtha  or  raw  petroleum  are  re- 
retorts  are  what  are  known  as  through  retorts,  quired  to  carburet  1,000  cubic  feet 
They  go  completely  through  the  furnace,  form-  Wetd-Ckub — One  works    in    New  York  his 
ing  fire-clay  pipes  about  12  by  20  inches  in  size,  adopted  wood  as  one  of  its  sources  of  gas.   It 
of  —  shape  usuaUy.    They  are  kept  at  a  good  has  the  same  objection  that  attaches  to  water- 
red  heat,  and  the  gas  passing  through  them  be-  gas — ^it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  car- 
comes  fixed.     With  regard  to  the  hydrogen-  bonic-oxide  gas.    As  it  is  of  very  low  illami- 
holder,  although  we  spoke  of  the  gas  going  nating    power,  it   has   to  be  enriched  with 
to  it,  this  was  not  absolutely  correct     The  naphtha.    The  process  lias  been  little  used, 
holder  in  question  is  usually  very  small,  and  To   give  some   idea  of   the  importance  of 
only  acts  as  a  compensator,  taking  in   gas  water-gas,  it  need  only  be  said  that  in  New 
sometimes  for  an  excessive  production  of  hy-  York  alone  something  like  1,500,000,000  cnbio 
drogen,  at  other  times  remaining  stationary,  feet  of  it  are  made  annually.  Of  this  quantitj, 
or  delivering  a  small  amount.    As  the  adjust-  nearly  one  third  is  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  its 
ment  of  the  carbureting  process  depends  upon  practical  harmlessness  is  pretty  well  proved, 
the  even  delivery  of  hydrogen,  the  holder  is  Other  Gas  Apparatis. — The  past  few  years  bare 
made  single -lift  to  preserve    uniformity  of  witnessed  the  completion  of  some  extraordi- 
pressure.  narily  large  gasometers,  or  gas-holders,  as  the 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  describing  the  gas-engineer  more  correctly  calls  them.    One 

water-gas  processes,  nothing  has  been  said  of  in  London,  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  a  oa- 

the  operations  of  condensing,  scrubbing,  or  pacity  of  5,500,000  feet ;  in  New  York  there 

purifying.    As  soon  as  the  water-gas  is  made,  is  one  at  the  Municipal  Gas  Oompany^s  works, 

the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  process  end,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000,  and  two  at  the 

the  subsequent  treatment  being  identical  with  New  York  Gas-Light  Oompany^s,  with  a  ca* 

that  to  which  coal-gas  is  subjected.    For  this .  pacity  of  1,600,000  each.    The  latter  works 

reason,  in  the  illustrations  water-gas  apparatus  have  also  the  largest  station-metre,  as  far  as 

alone  is  shown.    The  gas  is  passed  through  drum  capacity  is  qoncemed,   in  the  world* 

air  or  water  condensers  of  any  of  the  usual  Each  revolution  of   the  ^um   passes  S,00O 

well-known  types,  and  then  through  washers  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

or  scrubbers.  The  necessity  for  washing  water-  Gas-Stofes. — ^This  industry  has  developed, 
gas  would  seem  less  than  in  the  case  of  coal-  even  in  this  country,  where  gas  is  compara- 
gas,  as  it  contains  no  ammonia,  yet  it  is  done,  tively  dear,  into  a  business  of  considerable  ex- 
It  is  then  purified  by  lime.  tent,  and  their  construction  has  been  improved 

In  the  Municipal  process  fuel  is  consumed  in  upon  until  they  are  as  good  in  every  respect  as 

three  places — under  the  boilers,  in  the  gasogens,  coal-stoves.      In    England  vast    numbers  of 

and  in  the  retort- furnaces.     In  the  Lowe  pro-  them  are  in  use ;  but  there  several  conditions 

cess  one  of  these  sources  of  expenditure  of  make  their  introduction  easier.    Gas  is  far 

fuel  is  cut  off ;  there  are  no  retort-benches  to  cheaper  there  than  here,  and  coal  is  not  so 
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cheaper  relatively.    Thua,  for  cooking,  cent  burner  conld  be  devised  by  which  it  coald 

re  quite  economical.    Even   here  they  be  made  light-producing,  we  might  hope  to 

^rly  as    economical    as    coal-burning  soon  see  its  introduction  on  a  large  scale.  Such 

on  account  of  their  immediate  lighting  burners  have  been  tried,  but  a  successful  and 

tinguishing.    No  kindling-wood  is  re-  practical  one  is  yet  to  be  invented.          . 

and  no  fuel  is  used  except  what  is  re-  GA^LIGHTING,  REGENERITIWE  STSTEH   OF. 

for  the  operations  of  cooking.  Comparisons  of  the  cost  pf  gas  and  incandes- 

SiglMS. — A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  cent  electric  lighting,  and  the  forecasts  uf  the 

I  this  field  by  inventors,  and  a  number  relative  industrial  position  of  these  two  modes 

nes  are  in  the  market.    Their  advan-  of  illumination,  have  so  far  been  based  upon 

or  small  and  intermittent  power  are  the  results  at  present  obtained  with  the  former 

They  start  at  once  into  full  action,  are  lUuminant.     While  it  has  long  been  known 

lately  stopped,  use  no  fuel  except  when  that  the  consumer  realized  but  a  portion  of  the 

1^,  and  require  no  engineer.    They  are  light  which  the  gas  was  capable  of  giving  when 

more  bulky  for  the  same  power  than  burned  under  the  best  conditions — that  ie^  with 

gines,  but  far  excel  the  latter  in  econo-  clean  burners  and  proper  pressure — it  has  not 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  in  been  supposed  that  results  surpassing  these 

^  them,  but  it  is  a  minor  disadvantage,  latter  were  practicable.    Recent  progress,  how- 

f  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  ever,  in  the  construction  of  burners  has  shown 

s  as  low  as  the  best  of  them  can  go.  that  gas-lighting  has  by  no  means  reached  its 

lave  frequently  been  used  for  runniug  limit,  but  that  results  are  obtainable  which  are 

OS,  but  the  electricians  complain  of  their  much  beyond  anything  that  could  have  been 

f  steadiness.  reasonably  expected  but  a  few  years  ago,  and 

III  fits* — The  use  of  gas  from  gas-wells  which  may  enable  gas  to  hold  it^  own  as  an 

petroleum-fields  has  grown  into  an  in-  illuminant  against  all  comers.    Thi8  progress 

of  some  importance.    Several  towns  are  consists  in  applying  to  gas-lighting  the  regen- 

ghted  with  it,  and  it  is  used  also  for  erative  principle,  lon^  and  successfully  adapted 

and  fires.    For  many  years  it  has  been  to  the  industrial  apphcations  of  fuel,  chiefly  in 

inder  the  boilers  at  petroleum- wells,  metallurgical  operations.    The  essential  feature 

)f  which  produce  it.  of  this  system  is,  the  utilizing  the  heat  of  the 

taners. — ^The  great  improvement  in  this  escaping  productsof  combustion— which  would 

refers  to  regenerative  burners,  which  otherwise  be  wasted — in  raising  the  tenipera- 

i  found  described  under  their  proper  ture  of  the  air  entering  to  support  combustion, 

g.  as  also  that  of  the  combustible. 

ral  OfewmtlMS. — ^For  many  years  a  fierce  Whatever  the  system  of  illumination,  the 

18  been  waged  between  water-gas  or  light  is  always  due  to  the  incandescence  of  a 

a-gas  and  coal-gas.    To-day,  in  spite  of  solid  body.    This  solid  body  may  be  a  fine  wire 

iess,  water-gas  is  still  the  subject  of  con-  or  filament  of  a  suitable  material,  as  in  the 

ly.    It  has  certain  objections.    It  con-  incandescent  electric  light,  or  a  piece  of  lime 

blout  one  third  of  its  volume  of  carbonic-  plunged  into  a  non-luminous  fiame,  as  in  the 

^as,  and  this  constituent  makes  it  un-  lime-light,  or  may  consist  of  innumerable  fine 

»nably  more  poisonous  to  those  unfortu-  particles  of  carbon   distributed  through  the 

lough  to  inhale  it.    Its  higher  specific  fiame.    This  latter  is  the  condition  realized  in 

\  combined  with  its  usually  high  Olumi-  all  the  luminous  fiames,  whether  of  oils  or  gas. 

power,  causes  less  of  it  to  he  consumed  Such  a  luminous  fiame  consists  of  a  body  of 

ita,     Wliere  it  has  been  substituted  for  infiammable  gases  which  are  either  non-lumi- 

18  in  entire  districts,  the  gas  delivered  nous,  as  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide,  or  which 

n  down  in  quantity  very  seriously.    It  are  but  feebly  luminous,  such  as  marsh-gas, 

be  supposed  that  this  trouble  was  cnra-  and  a  small  percentage  of  heavy  hydrocarbons 

making  it  of  lower  illuminating  power,  to  which  the  luminosity  is  due.    These  latter 

sreasing  the  pressure.    But  when  of  less  consist  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  chemical 

wentj  candle-power  the  gas-fiame  is  too  union,  the  carbon  of  which  is  set  free  by  the 

and  cold-looking,  and  to  make  it  of  good  heat  of  combustion.    To  these  glowing  parti- 

ance  a  high  illuminating  value  must  be  cles  of  carbon,  detained  momentarily  in  the 

lined.   But  where  the  quantity  consumed  envelope  of  burning  gas,  and  excluded  from 

individual  decreases,  an  inducement  is  the  air,  the  light  of  the  fiame  is  due.    That  the 

I  to  others  to  burn  it,  and  by  giving  light  yielded  may  be  the  greatest  possible, 

ight  for  the  same  money  a  healthful  im-  these  carbon-particles  must  be  raised  to  the 

ji  given  toward  an  increase  of  consum-  highest  attainable  temperature.    How  impor- 

rhe  use  of  nncarbureted  gas  for  heating  tant  this  is,  will  be  understood  when  it  is  re- 

les  has  been .  tried  to  a  limited  extent,  meml>ered  that  the  amount  of  light  yielded  by 

5  necessity  of  two  sets  of  mains,  one  for  any  incandescent  body  increases  much  more 

^  and  one  for  illuminating  gas,  has  op-  rapidly  than  the  temperature  as  this  latter  is 

to  prevent  its  introduction  to  any  large  raised.    The  precise  relation  between  the  light 

It  possesses  about  half  the  heating  and  the  temperature  has  not  been  determined, 

of  illuminating  gas,  and,  if  an  incandes-  and  probably  would  not  be  found  capable  of 
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eipreBsion  b;  a  umple  formula.  All  bodies 
begin  to  be  self-la minons  (ia  tbat  tbej  can  be 
Been  in  the  dark)  at  a  temperatare  a  little  nn- 
der  1,000°  Fabr.,  while  2,000°  Fabr.  is  proba- 
bly the  temperature  of  a  goa-Bame.  Id  tbie 
'  'le  the  temperatare  baa  been  increased 


bold  aa  the  temperature  ia  still  further  i 


creased,  bat  within  tba  limits  of  incr 
our  command  the  light  certainly  augme 
Taatlj  greater  ratio  than  the  temperatui 
John  w.  Draper  found  that  tbe  light 
by  a  atrip  of  platinQra-foi!  at  B  tempen 
2,600°  Fabr.  was  3S  times  that  given 
same  body  when  raised  to  only  1,90( 
experiments  with  the  inoandeacent 
lignt  have  shovu  that  an  increase 
current  energy — wliicb  in  tbiacase  i 
pended  in  the  production  of  beat — 
29  to  87  per  oeot.  was  aafficieot  to 
tbe  light  of  a  IS-candle  lamp.  Tbe  i 
ing  bnlliance  of  tbe  arc-light  is  dnt 
enonnons  teroperatore  to  which  t 
mass  of  matter  is  raised. 

In  tbe  electric  ligbt,  whether  arc 
candescent,  the  temperature  attain 
limited  solely  by  the  power  of  the 
descent  material  to  resist  the  disinte 
effect  of  high  temperatures,  but  in  si 
of  lighta  dae  to  oombastiou  this  limit 
posed  by  tbe  combustible  itself.  Tin 
tnnm  temperature  which  can  be  o' 
with  a  bjdrogen-flame  baming  io 
aboQt  3,000°  0.,  and  with  carbonic 
few  degrees  less,  while,  as  stated  aht 
actual  temperature  attained  in  a  gs 
ns  ordinarily  burned  does  not  much 
2,500°  F.,  or  1,871°  0.  Tbe  lower  t 
ature  in  this  latter  case  is  largely  ilnc 
cooling  of  tbe  flame  by  its  exposure 
air,  and  coneeqaently,  if  this  cooling 
avoided,  tbe  amount  of  light  yieldc 
given  flame  ought  to  be  greatly  int 
This  the  regenerative  burners  have 
to  be  the  ease,  and  farther,  that  ' 
creased  effect  is  in  proportion  to  th 
pletenoss  with  which  this  is  Bocom) 
Large  burners,  in  which  the  snrface  c 
exposed  ia  smaller  in  proportion  to 
barned,  and  the  cooling  enect  conse< 
less,  give  results  considerably  Mgbi 
those  realized  in  smaller  burners. 

While  tbe  principle  might  seem 
application,  practically  it  has  not  beei 
t«  be  so,  and  it  is  only  in  tbe  past  fei 
that  satisfactory  commercial  appara 
been  constructed.  A  burner,  in  v 
portion  of  the  iur  supplying  the  flai 
heated,  was  describea  by  an  Engl 
named  Young  as  long  ago  as  1864;  i 
periments  were  oondncted  by  Freden 
mens,  to  whom  the  sncceasfnl  applict 
recent  years  is  due,  fully  twenty  yea 
Ur  Siemens  did  not  sncceed  in  hi 
ezpenmeuts,  and  the  subject  was 
doned  by  him,  nntil  the  advent  of  tl 
tno  light  turned  his  attention  to  t 
duction  of  powerful  foci  of  light  bj 
of  gas  la  a  lecture  delivered  in  I 
ter  part  of  16T9  before  tbe  Society 
Promotion  of  Industry  in  Pmsaia,  1 
mens  describes  several  forms  of  appai 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  carry  out  tl 
ciple.    Tbe  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  1  iUoatn 
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eln wLich thiBWMdone,  Abnnchof ordi- 
flat  Saroea  are  inclosed  in  a  glasB  globe, 
liiBwhollfdoaedeicept  at  the  baae,  which 
inpon  a  colamn  provided  with  paMagee  for 
■dmUsioD  of  fmh  air  and  the  exit  of  the 
[acts  of  combaation,  Theae  latter,  risiag 
I  the  flame,  encouoter  the  obstruction  of- 
1  by  tbe  globe  and  are  turned  downward, 
iving  the  inner  wall  of  the  globe,  oa  this 
«  eooleat  path.  They  then  paas  downward 
iqgh  the  annnlar  apace  marked  8,  8,  ejid 
I  floe  oat  o(  the  apartment  The  enter- 
Imb  air  pasaes  npward  throuRh  the  bq- 


with  which  the  pasmgen  are  filled,  to  be  given 
oat  to  the  entering  air  and  gae. 

In  hie  earlier  eiperimenU  Mr.  Siemens  siip- 
poaed  that  aeparate  passages  would  have  to  be 
provided  tor  the  products  of  combnstion  and 
air  in  the  globe,  and  the  difficult;  of  accom- 
pliabing  this  waa  the  chief  reaaon  of  his  aban- 
doning the  project.  Later  experience  with  re- 
generative fnrDaces.  as  be  aay s  in  his  lecture, 
ahowed  bim  that  this  waa  Dot  at  all  necessary, 
u  the  paths  natarally  taken  by  the  air  aod 
products  of  combnstion,  due  to  their  different 
temperatures,  were  well  marked.  In  Fig.  3 
is  shown  a  anapended  lamp ;  and  in  Fie.  3,  one 
arranged  for  abraoket.  In  this  latt«rthe  air 
enters  at  the  lower  ride  of  the  regenerator,  and 
the  products  of  combnation  pass  out  at  the 
upper.  Mr.  Biemena  aa^gests  that  the  regen- 
erator he  slowly  rotated,  »o  that  the  passages 


heated  by  the  prodncta  of  combustion  will  be 
auccessively  traversed  by  the  entering  air.  An 
increase  of  aii  times  in  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  gaa  waa  claimed  by  Mr.  Siemens  for  this 
apparatus,  but  this  most  have  been  a  consid- 
erably exaggerated  estimate,  as  it  appeara  to 
have  been  entirely  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
burner  of  different  construction,  the  best  yield 
of  which  does  not  reach  more  than  half  that 

This  latter  burner  is  shown  in  Figa.  4  and  6. 
It  consists  essentiuUy  of  a  central  annular  ctaara- 
bcr,  B  (Fig.  4),  down  through  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  pass  tu  an  escape-flue,  G. 
The  gaa  issues  from  the  upper  ends  of  a  ring  of 
etnall  copper  tubes,  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, Burroandingthiscentrolohamber.  The 
j,j^  ^  nir  to  support  the  combustion  enters  through 

the  annnW  space  0,  between  the  central  cham- 
r  «pace  marked  1,  1,  to  the  flames,  and  her  and  an  exterior  casing.  The  central  regen- 
gaa  throogh  the  central  apace  2  The  erative  chamber,  as  well  aa  the  annular  air- 
of  the  eaoaping  products  of  combustion  space,  is  packed  with  a  filling  presenting  an 
ored  op  m  the  metal  snrfacea  of  the  extended  aur^e  to  the  hot  gaacs  and  entering 
er,  and  the  gauze   or  perforated  metal    air,  ao  that  there  i*  a  very  perfect  interchange 
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of  heat.    The  length  of  the  Inminons  flame  ib    adopted,  the  aide  draught-pipe  iHretained.b 


govemed  bj  a  porcelain  cylinder  which 
npoD  tlie  tup  of  the  central  chamber.  The 
flames  sweep  apward  arouod  ttib,  and  down- 
ward over  ita  upper  edge,  presenting  a  beanCi- 
ful  ball  of  flume.  Two  notched  platea  at  the 
level  of  the  gas-  orificea  serre  to  divide  the  op- 
ward  colnmn  of  air,  and  canse  it  to  iiiipiDga 
upon  the  flame.  W  hen  the  bnrner  is  first  light- 
ed, the  products  of  combeation  pooa  directly 
npward  throogh  the  ohimnej  d,  and  ont  h;  the 


instead  of  the  closed  chimnej  d,  the  flams  ii 
rounded  by  a  short  glaas  cylinder,  which  iim\ 
serves  to  protect  the  Same  from  nde-dnngli 


the  ascending  onrrent  of  hot  air  being  itro 
enough  to  control  the  form  of  the  flame. 

Experiraent«  made  in  France  with  this  bn 
er,  with  twelve-candle  gas  (twelve  candle* 
the  five-foot),  showed  the  reanlta  given  io  < 
following  table: 


escape-fliie  E.  But  as  this  becomes  heated,  the 
draught  throngh  the  pipe  G  becomea  snfliciently 
powerful  to  draw  the  flame  downward.  Some 
little  time  haa  to  elapse  before  tliia  takes  place, 
and  the  bnmer  therefore  can  not  be  turned  on 
full  at  once.  In  Fig.  5,  the  aide  dranght-pipe 
O  is  replaced  by  a  central  pipe,  H ;  otherwise, 
the  oonitrnction  is  the  same.  In  tlie  form  finally 
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experimeoters  foand  that,  with  the 
zt«en -candle  g»n,  resolta  were  ob- 
j'mg  from  D'30  candles  per  foot  to 
I  in  this  coantr;  ciirefiil  testa  bare 
itb  etgb  teen -candle  gas,  as  high  a 
in  candles  per  foot,  in  burners  con- 
feet  an  hour.  This  result  is  nearly 
9  that  obtained  with  the  ordinary 
Barners  o(  such  la^e  consamption 
rse  saitable  only  for  the  lighting  of 
jas,  and  large  interiors,  and  benoe 
economj  is  not  attainable  bj  the 
msniner.  While  the  small  burners 
rided  adrsntage  over  the  ordlnarj 
ights,  still  the  cnmbronsneas  of  the 
he  care  required  in  operating  it  ron- 
itable  for  domestic  lighting. 
iventors  have,  however,  taken  np 
m,  and,  working  in  the  direction 
L  by  Siemens,  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ners  well  suited  to  domeatio  light- 
ee  from  the  objectionable  features 
nens.  A  burner  of  this  kind  has 
ht  out  in  England  by  Ur.  Grimston, 


il  engineer  in  the  employment  of 
rothers.  The  body  of  theH>nrner, 
being  below  the  flame,  as  in  the 
s  placed  abore  it,  and  the  flame 
nward,  the  light  being  wholly  nn- 


obstmcted  by  any  portion  of  the  fixture.  Th« 
oonstmction  is  shown  in  Fig,  6.  The  bnmer 
consists  of  a  riog  of  tubes,  a,  a,  arranged  within 
an  nnniilsr  casing,  b,  b.  Lateral  tubes,  e,  oon- 
neotingthe  casing,  A,  A,  with  a  conceutrio  onter 
one,  admit  air  to  the  flame.  The  annalar  space 
crossed  by  these  tubes  constitutes  tlie  floe 
through  which  the  prodncts  of  combustion  pass 
upward  to  the  chimney  «'.  A  glass  glube,  d, 
made  with  an  indentation  or  nipple  at  its  cen- 
ter, incloses  the  flarae,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  inverted  convolvulus.  The  extraction  of 
heat  from  the  escaping  prodncts  of  combustion 
is  so  oomplete  that  the  air.  it  is  claimed,  reaches 
a  temperature  of  from  1,100°  to  1,200*  Fahr. 
The  burner  may  be  turned  on  full  at  starting, 
and  is  not  liable  to  smoke.    It  therefore  re- 

3 aires  no  more  attention  then  any  ordinary 
at  flame.  It  can  be  constrnoted  of  any  tato 
from  three-foot  upward,  and  is  reported  to 
yield  almost  as  good  results  in  the  smaller  as  in 
the  larger  size.  In  burners  consuming  twenty 
feet  an  hour,  the  Itgbt  yielded  per  foot  of  gas 
is  seven  candles,  or  Just  doable  that  given  by 
the  standard  Argand,  consuming  five  feet  an 
hour,  and  the  resnlta  in  the  aroaller  burners 
are  bat  little  short  of  this. 

A  bnmer  which  con  be  made  in  smell  sitea, 
and  ia  therefore  snitable  for  domeatic  lighting, 
has  also  been  brought  out  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Lipsey.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  an  inverted  Siemens  burner.  It  consists  of 
a  central  fine,  provided  with  a  cylindrical  por- 
celain ext«nsian  at  its  lower  end.  The  burner 
is  an  inverted  Argand  encircliog  the  central 
flue,  the  flames  from  which  bum  downward 
around  the  porcelain,  and  tarn  upward  and  in- 
ward at  its  lower  edge.  The  air  to  support 
combustion  is  admitted  through  an  annular 
apace  above  the  flames,  formed  by  the  wall  of 
the  central  flue  and  an  outer  casing.  A  globe 
fitting  tightly  against  a  flange  or  plate  just 
above  the  barner-tipe  inclosca  the  apparatus. 
This  design  does  not  admit  of  as  high  boating 
of  the  eii  as  either  the  Siemeua  or  the  Grim- 
ston, but  the  downward  burning  of  the  gas  se- 
cures complete  combustion,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained compare  favorably  with  them.  No  testa 
have  been  made  of  the  later  and  more  perfect 
burners,  but  those  made  with  two  ^izes  of  some 
of  the  first  burners  constructed  gave,  for  a 
burner  consaniiiig  8'GO  feet  an  hour,  4-69  can- 
dles per  foot  with  17'4T-candle  gas,  and  6'fi3 
candles  per  foot  with  a  S8-foot  bnmef  with 
17 '09 -candle  gas. 

The  resnlts  so  far  obtained  with  regenerative 
bumera  make  it  reasonably  certain  that,  witii 
the  nzes  suitable  for  domestic  illumination,  a 
lighting  effect  double  that  now  obtained  oan 
be  depended  npon.  Such  a  bnmer  as  the 
Oriraston  is  aniversallj  applicable,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  and  it 
requires  no  more  attention  than  the  ordinary 
flat-flame  bumera,  there  seemato  bene  impedi- 
ment to  its  wide  in  trod  notion.  As  burners  of 
this  kind  lend  themselves  readily  to  sanitary 
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demands — now  eyery where  becoming  recog-  latitude,  and  41 '^  20'  15"  west  longitude, 
nized  as  imperative — since  the  products  of  These  two  stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
combustion  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  apart-  are  to  be  aided  by  the  observatories  at  Cape 
ment,  they  at  once  remove  one  of  the  roost  Town  and  Melbourne.  The  investigations  of 
formidable  objections  to  gas-lighting.  They  the  fifteen  principal  and  branch  stations  an 
also  solve  the  problem  of  cheap  gas,  as  the  supplemented  by  meteorological  and  magnetic 
doubling  of  the  illuminating  power  of  a  given  observations  taken  on  the  1st  and  15tb  of 
amount  of  gas  is  equivalent  to  halving  the  every  month  at  various  permanent  observa- 
price.  The  introduction  of  so  great  an  econ-  tories  in  the  temperate  zone  and  within  the 
omy  in  the  burning  of  gas  can  not  but  pro*  tropics,  as  well  as  upon  naval  and  merchant 
foundly  modify  the  commercial  status  of  the  vessels.  The  English  Government  co-operat€« 
gas  industry,  aud  alter  greatly  its  prospects  of  with  the  International  Polar  Commission  by  nn- 
permanence  as  an  illuminant.  dertaking  to  tabulate  the  daily  meteorological 
GEOGRiPfflCAL  PROGRESS  AND  DISCOVERT,  phenomena  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  as  re- 
Arctic  RegtoDSt — The  Arctic  campaign  of  1883  ported  by  seamen,  who  are  invited  to  send  id 
opens  a  new  era,  in  which  investigation  is  di-  the  data  to  the  Meteorological  Office.  The  sub- 
rected  to  the  solution  of  physical  problems  jects  of  inquiry,  which  are  obligatory  at  all  the 
rather  than  to  discovering  new  islands  or  international  stations,  are  meteorology,  mag- 
seeking  an  approach  to  the  pole.  The  plan  netism,  the  aurora,  and  astronomy.  Jdagnctie 
of  international  circumpolar  stations  was  the  and  meteorological  observations  are  taken 
idea  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  the  dis-  hourly  during  the  whole  time,  and  on  the  let 
coverer  of  Franz*  Josef  Land,  and  was  warmly  and  15th  of  each  month  magnetic  observations 
seconded  by  Count  Wilczek,  the  patron  of  his  are  made  synchronously  at  all  the  stations, 
famous  expedition.  After  its  discussion  at  the  every  five  minutes.  1  he  magnetic  investiga* 
Meteorological  Congress  at  Home,  at  the  In-  tions  embrace  the  three  elements  of  declination 
ternational  Polar  Conference  at  Hamburg  in  or  variation,  inclination  or  dip,  and  intensity. 
1879,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  same  at  Most  of  the  stations  are  within  the  belt,  whose 
Berne  in  1880,  and  at  the  third  meeting  nt  St.  pole  is  at  one  side  of  the  north  pole,  that  in- 
Petersburg  in  1881,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  closes  the  region  of  Arctic  magnetic  pllenom^ 
the  governments  which  promised  to  establish  na,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  luminons  arc  of  the 
the  several  observatories.  Prof.  Wild,  of  St.  aurora.  This  circle,  called  sometimes  the  "an- 
Petersburg,  President  of  the  Polar  Commis-  rora  ring,"  touches  the  northwest  part  of  Nor- 
sion,  announced  in  May,  1881,  that  the  eight  way,  passes  south  of  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
stations  required  were  provided  for.  The  across  the  northern  part  of  Labrador  and  Hnd- 
simultaneous  observations  were  to  be  be-  son  Bay  territory,  emerging  into  the  An;tio 
gun  as  soon  as  practicable  afYer  August  1,  Ocean  at  Point  Barrow,  touching  the  Siberian 
1881,  and  to  continue  until  Sept.  1,  1888.  coast  only  at  Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  croeang 
Denmark  arranged  to  establish  a  station  at  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Zembla.  Two  of 
Godthaab;  America  took  up  the  northern-  the  stations.  Point  Barrow  and  Bosekop,  are 
most  position  in  Smith  Sound,  on  Lady  Frank-  on  tliis  belt  of  maximal  auroral  phenomeDt, 
lin  Bay ;  Germany  chose  Cumberland  Sound,  which  is  believed  by  many  scientists  to  be  the 
on  the  west  side  of  Davis  strait ;  England  lo-  seat  of  magnetic  energy,  throwing  off  electric 
cated  its  observers  in  the  center  of  the  Hudson  currents  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  The 
Bay  territory  at  Fort  Rae,  near  the  Great  study  of  the  changes  in  the  ice  and  other  phye- 
Slave  lake ;  a  second  American  station  was  ical  conditions  of  the  polar  hatpin,  is  eipected 
established  at  Point  Barrow ;  Russia  occupies  by  eminent  meteorologists  to  throw  mucn  ligbt 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  with  a  branch  station  on  the  movements  of  the  wind  and  the  circn- 
at  Moller  Bay,  in  Nova  Zembln;  Norway  se-  lation  of  the  ocean.  The  fact  that  there  are 
lected  Bosekop,  in  the  Alt^n  Fjord ;  Holland  two  focal  points  of  extreme  cold,  one  in  Sibe- 
chose  Dickson^s  harbor ;  Sweden  took  Spitz-  ria  and  one  in  the  interior  of  British  North 
bergen;  and  Austria  sent  observers  to  the  America,  instead  of  a  progressive  lowering  of 
gloomy  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  The  Finnish  the  average  temperature  up  to  the  geograph- 
(xovernment  fitted  up  a  meteorological  station  ical  pole,  is  a  recent  discovery  which  gives 
at  Sodankyla,  on  the  Scandinavian  isthmus,  interest  to  the  comparative  thermomctricil 
the  Helsingfors  Observatory  furnishing  the  readings  taken  at  the  international  stations, 
magnetic  observations.  Germany  determined  Besides  the  obligatory  observations  in  the 
to  dispat<;h  an  observer  to  the  coast  of  Lab-  branches  mentioned  above,  the  parties  are 
rador,  which  extends  along  the  line  of  mini-  desired  to  take  observations  in  manj  other 
mum  depression,  with  the  ex]>ectation  that  he  departments  of  inquiry,  including  temperatare 
would  obtain  the  assistance  of  Moravian  mis-  of  the  soil,  snow,  and  ice,  on  the  surface  and 
sionaries.  Frnnce  undertook  simultaneous  ob-  at  various  depths,  evaporation,  terrestrial  mag- 
servatious  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  establish-  netism,  galvanic  earth-currents,  and  obsenrfi' 
ing  a  station  near  Cape  Horn.  Germany  aids  tions  d(  earth  -  currents  in  close  connection 
in  the  investigation  of  Antarctic  phenomena,  with  magnetic  and  auroral  phenomena,  hydro* 
having  sent  out  an  expedition  to  one  of  the  graphical,  spectroscopical,  and  pendulum  oV 
islands  of  South  Georgia,  in  54^  80'  south  servations,  as  well  as  observations  on  atmo8> 
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fcricitj,  the  growth,  strnctare,  and  the  Proteus  as  far  as  Littleton  island,  render- 

ice,  the  physical  properties  of  sea-  ing  such  aid  to  the  relief  vessel  as  might  be 

It  is  also  recommended  that  sam-  necessary.    The  officers  of  the  Proteus  were 

should  be  collected  for  analysis,  be-  as  follow :  Lieut.  £.  A.  Garlington,  U.  S.  A., 

Lions  in  the  departments  of  zodlogy,  commanding ;    Albert    G.  Colwell,   U.  S.  N., 

>log7«  etc.  lieut. -commander  ;    Dr.   J.  S.  Harrison,   sur- 

il  observations,  made  by  several  of  geon ;  Sergeant  John  Kenny,  Corporal  Frank 

itional  Polar  Expeditions  just  de-  Ewell,  and  six  other  men,  all  bemg  detailed 

'e  been  reported.   Among  the  mem-  for  the  expedition  on  account  of  their  service 

Austrian  expedition  not  a  trace  of  in  the  Northwest,  where  they  had  become  in- ' 

my  other  disease,  was  found  during  nred  to  the  extreme  cold.    (See  Gbbely  Rbubf 

xile  of  sixteen  months  at  Jan  Mayen  Expedition.) 

olmuth,  the  commander,  has  tele-  The  British  Circumpolar  Expedition,  under 

at  his  observations  have  been  per-  the  command  of  Capt.  Dawson,  reached  Fort 

lections  rich,  and  his  photographs  Rae  August  80,  1882.    This  station  is  on  the 

Capt.   Dawson,   who   commands  northern  arm  of  the  Great  Slave  lake.    The 

I  expedition  at  Fort  Rae,  reports  party,  consisting  of  Capt  Dawson  and  three 

ork  by  his  party.    The  auroras,  he  soldiers  of  the  artillery,  arrived  at  their  desti- 

Qot  been  of  remarkable  brilliance,  nation  from  Winnipeg,  by  ascending  the  Sas- 

>  spectroscope  observations  have  katchewan  to  Prince  Albert  settlement,  cross- 
itisfactory.  From  the  Finnish  sta-  ing  the  prairie  to  Green  lake,  proceeding  by 
>dankyla,  Herr  Sophus  Tromholt  way  of  Buffalo  lake  and  Methy  lake,  and  down 
mts  of  startling  novelties.  He  has  the  Athabasca  river  to  Lake  Athabasca,  and 
3d  on  a  gigantic  scale  with  the  then  descending  the  Slave  river  to  Fort  Reso- 
3ali3.     By  means  of  an  ingenious  lution  on  the  Great  Slave  lake. 

t  of  batteries  and  wires  alo^g  the  The  Dutch  steamer  Varna  and  the  Danish 

>  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  (1,000  steamer  Dijmphna,  which  had  gone  out  to  ex- 
e  has  been  able  to  produce  an  arti-  plore  the  Kara  Sea,  utterly  failed  in  their  mis- 
i  differing  in  no  respect  in  appear-  sion.  The  former  was  wrecked  in  the  Kara 
ectrosoopic  analysis  from  the  genu-  Sea,  while  the  latter  narrowly  escaped.    The 

This  phenomenon  is  one  that  has  ill  success  of  this  expedition  is  thought  to  dis- 
cstigators  for  centuries,  and  even  pose  of  the  notion  that  there  is  a  practicable 
»st  diverse  opinions  are  entertained  northeast  route  for  merchant  -  vessels  from 
^in  and  nature.  These  experiments  Norway  to  Bering  strait.  The  Dutch  ex- 
I;,  when  combined  with  the  simulta-  ploring  vessel,  William  Barents,  left  Anister- 
vations  of  various  investigators,  are  dam  on  the  5th  of  May  in  search  of  the  Varna 
a  long  way  toward  the  final  settle-  and  Dijmphna.  This  was  her  sixth  Arctic 
I  question.  Dr.  Tromholt  has  com-  voyage.  The  William  Barents  was  heard  from 
d  in  obtaining  any  photograph  of  at  Archangel  on  the  21st  of  June.  While  she 
I  phonomenon,  oven  by  using  the  was  in  the  Dwina  the  weather  was  beautiful, 
ive  dry  plates.  Thus,  brilliant  as  the  thermometer  registering  over  70**  in  the 
n  lights  are,  the  actual  amount  of  shade,  and  at  midnight  the  temperature  was 
ned  in  them  is  apparently  small.  not  much  lower.  Bees  hummed  through  the 
;  interest  of  the  year  in  Arctic  ex-  rigging  of  the  Barents,  and  butterflies  lighted 
IS  centered  about  the  efforts  made  on  her  decks ;  while  the  mosqnitoes  were  ao- 
ef  of  Lieut.  Greely  and  his  party  tively  engaged  in  every  comer  of  the  ship, 
orological  station  in  Lady  Franklin  Capt.  M.  S.  Healy,  of  the  United  States 
officer  had  sailed  for  that  point  in  steamer  Corwin,  detached  Ensign  G.  M.  Sto- 
to  establish  a  colony  in  accordance  ney  on  an  expedition  to  explore  a  large  river 
eement  made  by  the  United  States  reported  by  the  natives  to  debouch  into  Ho- 
t,  as  narrated  above.  It  was  ex-  tham^s  inlet,  Alaska  Territory.  A  dinghy,  with 
naintain  this  post  until  1884,  and  two  men  armed  and  equipped  with  ten  days^ 
ly  was  to  be  visited  by  a  vessel  car-  rations,  was  placed  under  Ensign  Stoney^s  com- 
ics in  1882  and  1883.  If  not  visited  mand.  Proceeding  some  twenty-three  miles 
was  ordered  to  abandon  liis  station  along  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  inlet,  Sto- 
lan  September  1,  1883,  and  retreat  ney  at  length  struck  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
by  boat,  following  closely  the  east  considerable  size.  Ascending  this  in  a  sonth- 
innell  Land.  In  1882,  July  8th,  an  easterly  direction  for  two  days,  he  struck  the 
sailed  from  St.  John's,  Newfound-  main  stream,  which  proved  to  be  a  river  three 
as  obliged  to  return  without  com-  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  having  nowhere 
with  the  party  at  Lady  Franklin  less  than  two  and  a  half  fathoms  of  wafer.  He 
8S3  a  more  determined  effort  was  ascended  the  river  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
is  purpose.  The  same  vessel  which  The  banks  were  generally  thickly  timbered 
ely  and  his  associates,  the  Proteus,  with  birch,  alder,  and  spruce,  some  of  the  trees 
•ed  for  this  service.  The  United  attaining  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with  twelve 
Yantio  was  ordered  to  accompany  inches  diameter  at  the  base.    The  natives  re- 
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ported  that  the  river  held  its  depth  of  not  less  feet  deep  with  snow.    NordensXJdld  now  ad- 
than  two  fathoms  and  its  width  of  half  a  mile  mits  that  no  ice-free  land,  no  vegetation,  and 
for  not  less  than  300  miles  beyond  where  Mr.  no  moraine,  exist  in  the  interior,  at  least  be- 
Stoney  turned  back.     They  further  reported  tween  68°  and  69*^.    The  absence  of  protecting 
that,  by  making  a  small  portage  near  the  head  coast-ranges,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  land  to 
of  this  river,  they  could  reach  another  stream  a  plateau,  would  be  sure  to  produce  an  interior 
flowing  northward  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Thena-  covered  with  ice.    NordenskjOld  was  eqaallj 
tives,  many  of  whom  had  evidently  never  seen  unfortunate  in  his  archesological  researchei 
a  white  man  before,  were  kind  and  harmless.  The  scientific  world  long  supposed  that  of  the 
Baron  NordenskjOld  sailed  in  May  for  Green-  two  villages  founded  by  the  Norsemen,  tb« 
land,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  in-  Yesterbygd  was  on  the  west  coast  and  tbe 
terior  in  order  to  test  a  theory  of  his  that,  after  Osterbygd  on  the  east.    Modern  research,  par- 
crossing  a  belt  of  ice  which  skirts  tbe  coast,  he  ticularly  that  of  Graah^s  expedition  about  liftj 
would  find  an  open  country  possibly  mountain-  years  ago,  demonstrated  that  this  was  an  error 
ous,  and  probably  covered  with  forests.     He  due  to  the  imperfect  reading  of  the  Sagas,  and 
also  hoped  to  find  the  remains  of  the  ancient  that  both  bygds  were  on  the  we>t  coast,  tbe 
colony  of  dsterbygden  on  the  coast  east  of  one  a  little  farther  east  of  the  other.    Kor- 
Gape  Farewell,  founded  by  Norwegians  in  the  denskjold  had  refused  to  accept  this  later  opis- 
middle  ages.    These  theories  were  generally  ion,  but  the  result  of  his  journey  confirms  i^ 
considered  chimerical,  the  interior  of  Green-  Such  ruins  as  he  found  were  entirely  of  E^qoi- 
land  having  been  found  to  be  covered  with  one  man  villages,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  aoj 
great  glacier,  and  all  reports  of  a  plateau  free  other  habitations  east  of  Cape  Farewell.    Tbe 
of  ice  having  been  considered  mere  Esquimau  expedition  was,  however,  in  many  respects  rac- 
wonder-tales,  while  the  eastern  coast  is  not  now  oessf  ul.    It  reached  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Green- 
habitable,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  land  which  has  not  been  approached  smce  tbe 
that  there  has  been  any  considerable  change  days  of  Eric  the  Bed,  for,  though  north  of  tbe 
in  its  climate  during  historic  times.    Baron  Arctic  Circle  the  coast  has  been  often  visited, 
Nordenslddld's  party  was  admirably  equipped,  between  62°  and  69°  it  has  been  so  ice-locked 
and  included  two  Esquimaux  and  a  missionary  as  to  be  unattainable.    The  observations  made 
who  served  as  interpreter.    The  first  attempt  during  the  journey  over  the  ice  of  tbe  in- 
of  his  vessel,  the  Sophia,  to  reach  the  east  coast  terior  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  glacial 
through  the  sounds  north  of  Gape  Farewell,  theories  of  the  geologists,  and  fine  collectioas 
Ikek,  and  Ikernsak,  failed.    She  was  obliged  to  were  made  in  geology,  paleontology,  zoology, 
put  to  sea  and  skirt  the  outer  edge  of  the  great  and  botany.    In  many  of  the  cavities  in  tbe 
ice-pack  which  borders   the  east  coast  and  ice  NordenskjOld   found   a  muddy  sediment 
makes  approach  almost  impossible.    For  a  long  which  he  called  kryokonite.    He  believed  it 
time  the  Baron  sought  in  vain  for  an  opening,  to  be  formed  of  dust  brought  by  the  wiod 
but  on  the  4th  of  September,  being  then  abreast  over  the  ice,  and  mixed  with  a  metallic  sob-  : 
of  Gape  Dan,  under  whose  shelter  he  thought  stance  which  he  is  convinced  is  metallic  dust 
the  ice  likely  to  be  less  closely  packed,  he  re-  from  cosmical  space.    In  this  kryokonite  a 
solved  to  make  an  effort  to  work  his  way  kind  of  fungoid  vegetation  found  a  holding- 
through.    The  belt  was  two  or  three  miles  ground.    After  a  very  dangerous  passage  oat 
broad,  but  happily  there  was  no  current,  and  through  the  ice- belt,  the  Sophia  attempted  to 
the  Sophia  succeeded    in    pushing  her  way  reach  land  again  in  a  higher  latitude,  but  tbe  ^ 
through  and  reached  an  anchorage  in  a  fiord  pressure  of  the  ice  was  so  strong  that  Nor-  | 
free  from  ice-floes,  about  latitude  65**.    This  denskjdld  thought  the  risk  too  great  and  shaped  | 
they  named  Auleitsivik  Fiord  and  made  the  his  course  for  Rey^avik.    It  is  considered  tbit 
starting-point  of  the  expedition.    At  first  their  a  properly-built  ship  would  be  able  in  mort 
progress  was  slow,  not  over  two  and  a  half  years  to  anchor  on  the  southeast  coast,  but  sbe  | 
miles  a  day,  but  they  gradually  increased  their  would  have  to  seek  her  place  and  opportonity  3 
rate  of  travel  to  six  or  eight  miles  a  day.    For  with  great  care,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  find  I 
a  time  the  land  rose  in  height  very  rapidly,  so  a  regular  "  land-water  "  within  the  ice-pack,  j 
that  on  the  ninth  day  they  found  themselves  This  conclusion  is  the  same  as  that  arrived  it  j 
2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    From  by  Graah,  and  more  recently  by  Mourier,  and  j 
this  point  the  ascent  was  so  gradual  that  it  is  supported  by  other  Danish  settlers  and  ex-  \ 
could  be  discovered  only  by  means  of  the  ba-  plorers. 

rometer.    On  the  eighteenth  day  an  altitude  of       Seith  iBerlct.->A  pass  across  that  part  of  tbe 
4,600  feet  was  reached.     Here  NordenskjOld  Andes  that  divides  Ghili  from  the  Argentine 
determined  to  turn  back,  but  he  remained  in  Republic  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  i& 
camp  and  sent  his  Esquimaux  farther  into  the  likely  to  become  of  great  military  importance* 
interior.    They  were  gone  fifty-eight  hours  Hitherto  the  only  practicable  passes  known 
and  on  their  return  said  they  had  explored  a  have  been  the  Patos  and  the  Onmbre,  thosa 
distance  of  seventy-two  miles,  and  reached  an  farther  north  being  very  difficult  of  ascent, 
elevation  of  0,600  feet.   They  had  seen  no  trace  and  in  most  cases  approached  over  barren  re- 
ef land  above  the  surface  of  the  ice,  nothing  gions.    The  Gumbre  is  the  more  accessible,  but 
but  an  unbroken  expanse  of  ice  covered  four  is  so  narrow  and  winding  as  to  make  it  impaa- 
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held  by  a  very  small  opposing  force,  navigable,  and  constructed  a  hundred  miles  of 
Andes  extend  over  a  thousand  miles  road  around  them.  Over  this  road  he  has  trans- 
Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  ported  three  steamers  and  more  than  two  thou- 
average  elevation  of  13,000  feet.  Any  sand  packages  to  the  middle  and  upper  Congo, 
ween  these  countries  would  have  to  In  one  of  these  steamers  he  ascended  the  Quani- 
ed  on  by  sea.  The  newjy-discovered  go,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  for  a 
i  Pass  is  near  Lake  Nahuelhaspi,  where  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  He  has  this 
tnent  narrows  and  forms  the  peninsula  year  gone  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  established 
^onia,  and  is  easily  approached,  while  two  more  stations.  He  has  also  discovered 
ntains  at  this  point  are  not  more  than  another  lake,  which  he  calls  Lake  Manturoba, 
height  of  the  same  range  a  few  miles  and  explored  the  Malundu  river  for  a  distance 
lorth.  Its  commercial  importance  is  of  a  hundred  miles.  He  finds  it  a  deep,  broad, 
ghest.  Railroad  communication  from  and  navigable  stream,  draining  a  country  rich 
itic  to  the  Pacific  has  long  been  needed,  in  gums,  rubber,  camphor,  ivory,  and  many 
fid  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago  other  articles  of  high  commercial  value.  He 
y  in  progress,  designed  to  run  through  reports  a  dense  population,  very  enterprising 
he  difficult  passes  already  mentioned,  and  industrious.  Mr.  Stanley  mediated  success- 
from  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias,  across  fully  between  some  of  the  warlike  tribes,  and 
iPatagoniOfthrongh  the  Bariloshi  Pass,  received  the  title  of  '^Patherand  Mother  of 
3  only  half  as  long,  and  would  traverse  the  country.^' 

'ate  region,  where  rain  takes  the  place  M.  de  Brazza  left  Bordeaux  on  the  28d  of 

nows  of  the  north.    The  exact  height  March,  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  in  Senegam- 

ass  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  civil  en-  bia,  and  reached  the  Bay  of  Loango,  north  of 

rill  doubtless  soon  give  the  results  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.    The  Bay  of  Punta 

estigations.  Negra  was  already  in  possession  of  the  advance 

A  new  route  to  Central  Asia  has  been  division  of  his  party.    The  Loango  anchorage 

opened  during  the  year  by  C  j1.  Alex-  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  between 

Emd  Gen.  Tchernaieff,  of  the  Russian  the  Gaboon  and  Congo,  but  De  Brazza  had 

'he  route  was  discovered  bya  fish-mer-  hoped  to  be  able  to  land  near  the  mouth  of  the 

amed  Varnishin,  who   several  times  Eonilon,  by  means  of  which  communication 

it  with  his  caravan.     It  begins  at  the  could  be  kept  open  between  the  French  pos- 

lan  Aurakti,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  passds  sessions  on  the  Gaboon  and  territory  on  the 

Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  the  Yarafshan,  Congo  granted  by  King  Makoko.     He  found 

laches  Kungrad,  adistanceof  295  miles.  Mr.  Stanley *s  agents  established  there,  and  was 

r  route  runs  through  well-populated  therefore  obliged  to  change  his  plan.     Hovv- 

instead  of  the  barren  steppes  trav-  ever,  instructions  had  been  given  the  latter 

the  old,  and  except  for  thirty  miles'  that  friendly  relations  were  to  be  maintained 

is^  well  watered.     Gen.   Tchernaieff  with  the  French,  and  as  yet  no  difiiculty  has 

to  sink  wells  along  this  part  of  the  arisen  between  the  rival  parties. 

The   road-bed  is  gravelly  and  firm.  The  German  explorer,  Lieut.  Wissmann,  has 

l^ested  that  a  railroad  may  some  time  been  investigating  a  region   lying   south   of 

along  this  new  route.  •  that  traversed   by  Stanley,  but  watered  by 

Sd.  Saohan  has  published  the  results  numerous  southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo, 

ourney  in  Syria   and    Mesopotamia,  He  crossed  the  continent,  starting  from  St. 

:en  at  the  request  of  the  German  Em-  Paul  de  Loando  and  passing  through  the  em- 

From  Beirut  Prof.  Sachan  went  by  pire  of  the  Muato-Janvo,  a  portion  of  country 

Damascus  and  Palmyra,   Aleppo   and  which  is  fertile  and  densely  inhibited.    The 

on  the  Euphrates,  to  Urfa,  thence  to  account  of  these  tribes,  when  published,  is  ex- 

id  finally  to  Alexandrette.     An  expe-  pected  to  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to 

aderthe  direction  of  the  Palestine  Ex-  African  ethnology. 

I  Society,  left  England  in  October  with  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  is  engaged  in  explor- 
Ltion  of  exploring  the  Wadi-el-Arabah  ing  the  country  from  Mombosa  to  the  south- 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Jordan  east  coast  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  is  to  in- 
far  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  elude  Mt.  Kilimai^jaro,  a  peak  of  great  height 
'The  Congo  river  region  has  been  covered  with  snow,  and  Mt.  Eenia.  To  the 
ling  more  and  more  attention  since  westward  of  these  mountains,  toward  the  Vic- 
>egan  bis  explorations.  The  past  year  toria  Nyanza,  stretch  great  plains  inhabited 
additions  to  oar  knowledge  of  its  in-  by  the  Masai,  a  warlike  people  who  are  con- 
»  and  resources,  and  also  very  eager  stantly  committing  depredations  upon  the 
ns  as  to  what  nations  the  protectorate  peaceful  negroes  of  the  coast.  Mr.  Thompson 
amerce  belongs  to.  Merchant-steamers  at  latest  accounts  had  fallen  upon  the  track 
tons  can  now  ascend  the  river  as  far  of  Dr.  Fischer,  a  German  traveler  who  had 
tla,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  a  con-  roused  the  hostility  of  the  natives  to  such  a 
trade  is  carried  on  by  English,  French,  point  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  compelled  to 
nd  Belgians.  Beyond  these  Falls  of  turn  back  to  Taveta.  He  is  in  the  service  of 
Stanley  duBCovered  the  river  to  be  again  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
roL.  xxiii. — 25    A 
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Dr.  Emile  Riedeck,  well  known  to  the  scien-  lives,  the  native  tribes  being  fiercely  hostik. 

tific  world  as  a  traveler  and  collector,  is  fitting  In  spite  of  this  boslility,  Antonelli  succeeded 

out  an  expedition  for  Northern  Africa.    It  is  in  making  friends  with  the  Sultan  of  Aueac 

to  be  commanded    by   Uerr    Gottlob  Adolf  Mohammed  Anfari,  and  obtained  a  passport  to 

Krause,  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  its  ob-  the  good- will  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  the  shape 

ject  is  to  be  the  investigation  of  the  lansuages  of  a  walking-stick,  the  mere  sight  of  which 

and  social  state  of  the  peoples  about  the  Niger,  procured  from  the  Darakils  mules,  guides,  and 

Berne,   and  Lake  Tchad,     iierr  Krause  has  provisions.    He  accomplished  the  journey— t 

spent  much  time  in  Africa,  and  understands  distanceof  five  hundred  miles — in  three  montLs 

langaages  and  dialects  spoken  between  Sehan  and  seventeen  days.    At  Ankober  he  was  kind- 

and  the  upper  Senegal.    He  intends  to  follow  ly  received  by  the  king,  Menelik,  whom  be 

the  Niger  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  found  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  Italian 

and  then  choose  some  locality  as  the  center  of  bishop  Massaia.     Menelik  sent  to  King  Ham- 

his  base  of  operations.    His  explorations  will  bert  a  parcel   containing   specimens   of  the 

include  the  east  and  central  territory  of  the  products  of  Shoa — seeds,  ivory,  berries,  etc 

Felata  Fulbe,  and  that  of  the  Haussa  Musuk  Count  Antonelli  is  of  the  opinion  that  Shot » 

tribes.  a  better  field  for  commerce  than  Abyssinia,  it 

Diligent  explorations  in  the  Welle  region  are  being  the  key  to  districts  which  are  very  rich 

being  carried  on  by  travelers  of  various  nation-  in  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  ivorj.    He  i»  al- 

alities.    Lupton  Bey,  an  Englishman  occupy-  ready  planning  another  expedition  to  this  im- 

ing  the  post  of  Egyptian  governor  of  the  Bahr-  portant  region. 

Gayal  district,  has  reported  the  discovery  of  a  Dr.  Lenz  has  given  the  following  descriptioQ 
great  lake  which  he  believes  to  be  the  basin  of  of  the  commerce  of  Western  Africa:  Morocco, 
the  Welle ;  and  Dr.  Yunker,  a  Russian,  is  ex-  which  U  a  land  richly  endowed  by  nature  bot 
ploring  the  course  of  the  same  stream.  The  kept  poor  by  misgovernment,  has  no  export 
Welle  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  tributary  of  trade  with  Europe,  because  the  export  of  grain, 
the  Congo,  and  to  pour  its  waters  into  Lake  horses,  cattle,  and  cork-bark,  articles  produced 
Tchad.  This  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  on  in  abundance,  is  forbidden.  The  large  iropor- 
error,  and  it  U  surmised  that  some  great  dis-  tations  of  sugar  and  candles  from  Marseilles, 
covery  will  soon  reform  our  geographical  no-  and  of  green  tea  and  dry  goods,  are  balanced 
tions  of  that  part  of  Africa.  The  Royal  Geo-  by  the  re-export  of  the  same  commodities  to 
graphical  Society  reports  constant  explorings  the  Soudan.  A  caravan- journey  to  Timboctoo 
of  the  unknown  central  parts  of  the  continent  takes  three  months.  The  caravans  bring  back 
farther  south  and  east.  The  Belgians  have  a  mostly  slaves,  which  find  a  market  along  the 
station  at  Karema  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Barbary  coast.  Thnbuctoo,  the  emporium  of 
travelers  from  the  east  coast  are  constantly  the  Soudan  trade,  is  visited  by  from  40,000  to 
arriving  there.  An  exploring  party  of  Ger-  50,000  loaded  camels  yearly.  The  principal 
mans  are  at  work  between  Earema  and  Tabora,  standard  of  value  there  is  salt,  which  is  broagbt 
and  the  French  are  equally  busy  on  Lake  Bang-  in  uniform  cakes,  weighing  sixty  pounds,  from 
weolo.  Mr.  James  Stewart  has  constructed  a  the  Sahara.  They  have,  however,  a  gold  cuin, 
road  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  and  also  Spanish  dollars.  For  small  chan^ 
and  a  steamer  in  sections  is  already  on  its  way  they  use  cowries,  at  the  rate  of  8,000  or  4,000 
to  these  lakes.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  O'Neill  to  the  dollar.  The  money  comes  from  the 
are  making  maps  of  the  region  between  the  French  stations  on  the  Senegal  and  is  ex- 
Mozambique  coast  and  Nyassa.  Capt.  Paiva  changed  mostly  for  India-rubber,  which  isob- 
de  Andrada  is  surveying  the  districts  about  the  taineid  in  the  vast  mimosa-forests.  The  French 
lower  Zambesi,  and  Mr.  Selons  is  similarly  possessions  in  the  interior  are  confined  to  a 
engaged  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  settle-  series  of  forts  on  one  bank  of  the  Senegal,  gar- 
ment of  the  Matabeie,  while  Lord  Mayo  is  en-  risoned  with  Algerian  and  recently  also  with 
gaged  with  the  country  between  Mossamedes  native  soldiery,  composed  of  purchased  slaves, 
and  Ovampo  Land.  who  are  liberated  after  six  years  of  service, 

Count  Antonelli,  a  nephew  of  the  late  car-  after  which  they  usually  hire  out  to  traders, 

dinal,  has  returned  from  his  adventurous  trip  The  Senegal  is  navigable  only  as  far  as  the  . 

to  Assab  and  Shoa,  and  has  given  his  country  military  station  M^dine,  sixty  miles  from  the  p 

an  honorable  rank  among  the  Tnany  nations  mouth,  where  rapids  block  the  passage.    A 

pushing  forward  the  work  of  discovery  and  line  of    forts  has  recently  been   established 

exploration.     Antonelli  set  out  from  Yeila,  a  from  M^dine  in  the  direction  of  the  Niger,  aid 

port  eighty  or  ninety  miles  south  of  the  Straits  would  be  carried  farther  but  for  the  hostilitj 

of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  his  first  object  being  to  reach  of  the  negro  kingdom  of  Segou,  which  has 

the  Italian  traveler,  Cecchi,  then  a  prisoner  in  been  not  long  converted  to  Islam.     The  forts 

Shoa.     He  traveled  by  way  of  Irya  Somali  and  are  all  connected  by  telegraph  with  St.  Louis, 

the  Darakil  country,  making  a  long  detour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  work  has 

northward  on  the  Blue  Nile.     He  determined  been  begun  on  a  railroad  from  M4dine  to  the 

to  make  an  effort  to  open  a  new  route  to  An-  Niger.    The  trade  of  St.  Louis  consists  chieflj 

kober  by  way  of  Assab  and  Aussa,  an  under-  of  India-rubber  and  peanuts.    From  the  lattei 

taking  which  has  cost  severed  explorers  their  oil  is  extracted  in  Bordeaux  and  MarseiUeB, 
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rhich  is  sold  in  immense  qaantities  as  olive-  GvWnuitorial  SmmsbIw. — Gov.  Stephens  died 

>il.     The  English  control  the  trade  of  the  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  on  the  5th  James  8. 

lambia  and  the  ooantries  to  the  southeast.  Boynton,  President  of  the  Senate,  took  the  oath 

^he  ropablic  of  Liberia  is  described  by  Dr.  of  office  as  his  successor. 

jenz  as  corrupt  in  its  government,  and  ex-  The  law  provides  that, \  after  the  death  of  the 

remely  modernized  in  its  social  conditions.  Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  acting 

t  is  rich  in  coffee.     Here  begin  the  gold-dig-  as  Governor,  shall  order  an  election  for  Gov- 

ings,  which  farther  east  have  lateljr  begun  to  ernor,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 

•e  exploited  with  the  newest  appliances  bj  a  Gov.  Bojnton  immediately  ordered  an  elec- 

omber  of  joint- stock  companies.    The  Gold  tion  for  the  24th  of  April,  and  convened  the 

/cast  has  already  a  large  export  trade  in  palm-  Le^slatnre  for  the  9th  of  May.    The  Demo- 

il,  of  which  La^os  is  tiie  center.  cratic  State  Convention  met  in  Atlanta  on  the 

MaJagMcar* — ^The  latest  explorer  in  Madagas-  10th  of  April,  and  after  a  session  of  several 

ar  is  Audebert,  a  German  zoologist,  who  was  days  nominated  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  his  chief 

ent  out  by  the  Zoological  Mnseura  at  Ley-  competitors  having  been  Gov.  Boynton  and 

en,  and,  after  the  five  years  of  his  contract  A.  O.  Bacon.    Mr.  McDaniel  was  elected  by  a 

xpired,  remained  two  more  on  his  own  ao-  light  vote,  without  opposition,  the  figures  be- 

onnt,  returning  in  1882.     During  his  sojourn  ing  23,680  for  McDaniel  and  834  for  others, 

•n  the  island  the  Englishmen,  Gerard  and  The  Legislature  having  convened,  pursuant  to 

rrossley,  the  Frenchmen,  Humblot  and  Ma-  the  call.  Gov.  Boynton  transmitted  a  message 

astre,  and  the  Germans,  Rutenberg  and  Hil-  reciting  the  death  of  Gov.  Stephens,  and  bin 

lebrandt,  died  there  from  hardships  nnd  fever,  action  in  the  premises,  and  giving  the  follow- 

i'he  Hovas  he  found  treacherous  and  jealous,  ing  information: 

•nd  the  inland  tribes  hostile  and  savage.     He  The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  authoriz- 

ras    once    poisoned,  and    was   attacked   five  ing  the  sale  of  the  $160,000  of  United  States  regis- 

imes,  and  his  hut  was  fired  thrice.     He  was  ^J^  ^^^»  received  by  the  State  lh)m  the  purehasem 

eserted  by  his  portei-s  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  f^  ^T*"  *''?  Bru'«/»ck  railroad,  has  been  en- 

^^t  v^  vj  ««to  pv*  vol  a  tw  vuo  uiiusb  v*  »  ^v.  yaw,  |opced,  and  a  most  advantaceous  sale  was  made  by  the 

nd  twice  he  rescued  his  life  only  by  swim-  Treasurer  in  New  York.  The  bonds  brought  $180,- 
ling.  Besides  his  discoveries  in  natural  his-  200,  or  a  premium  of  $20,200  on  the  bonds  for  the 
ory,  comprising  seventeen  new  species,  Aude-  benefit  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  sale  was  only 
ert  enlarged  the  ethnological  knowledge  of  f  lew  brokerage  and  the  tro^urer»s  expenses  Ims  th^ 
k«  ;-i-«^  ii7k:i»  «^o.^k:»!.  #^«  «  ».»<.4^^^»«  vl^-  This  money  will  be  devoted  to  paying  the  pub- 
be  island.     While  searching  for  a  mystenous  li^  debt.   In  addition  to  thb,  $1  U,000  if  Wds  not  yet 

Dimal — an  ass  with  long,  hanging  ears — which  due,  paid  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Macon  and  Bruns- 

e  was  told  lived  in  the  north  by  the  people  in  wick  railroad,  have  been  canceled  and  warrant  given 

lie  south,  and  m  the  south  by  those  in  the  ^^r  the  bmuc.     This  included  $74,600  of  the  7  per 

orth   he  came  upon  the  Voilakertra,,  a  tribe  rst^-^Tue  iS'l8^867in^fc*"of"}ir'!;:S! 

itherto  unknown.     They  are  a  bellicose  and  state  indorsed  bonds  of  the  Savannah  and  Gulf  raU- 

redatory  people,  of  whose  ferocious  qaalities  rood  due  in  188G,  18S7,  and  1889.    The  reports  of  the 

e  was  warned  on  all  sides,  but  whom  he  found  Treasurer  show  that  in  addition  to  these  items  the 

>  be  superior  to  their  lying,  indolent,   and  i»umof$867,»71  ofthe  public  debt  of  the  State,  prin- 

^ ji„  •»«:«UK^-«      Tu^-  «-^  «w«r»ii^«7  !.««  cipal  and  mterest,  has  been  paid  in  the  last  lew 

[> wardly  neighbors.     They  are  excellent  bus-  ^^ths,  steadily  reducing  the  StJite's  debt,  and  demon- 
andmen,    but  constant  wars  interfere  with  strating  the  solid  mtegritv  of  the  State's  credit,  as  well 
leir   prosperity.     He  was  received  cordially  as  the  advancing  value  or  her  securities, 
y  their  king,  Lambohazi,  and  would  have  On  the  10th  of  May  G(»v.  McDaniel  was  in- 
laid longer  if  a  war  which  was  going  on  did  augurated,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned. 
ot  render  his  situation    precarioos.      They  UgMattfe  SwBtoo.— The  Legislature  met  in 
well  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Manambato.  adjourned  session  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  ad- 
he  Valaves,  another  undescribed  tribe,  pos-  journed  on  the  26th  of  September.    From  the 
ess  all   the  evil  qualities  attributed  to  the  message  of  Gov.  McDaniel  to  this  session  the 
Voilakertra?.    Another  tribe  unknown  to  Ea-  following  extracts  are  taken  : 
x>p^U  the  Safzoras,  abranchof  theTaifasy  j  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  Treasury  Department 
ainily  m  the  southeast  of  the  United  States  has  declined  to  pay  the  sum  of 
CEOIfilA*    State  GtveraHent — The  following  $85,555.42  appropriated  bv  Consrrcss  in  the  act  ap- 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  proved  March  8,  1888,  *^to  refund  to  the  State  of 
waor,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  succeeded  by  Georgia  certain  money  c™ndedb;rMi^ 
i.~      oi>^-.i.-.«-itf            T\    \r  T\     *  i  common  defense  in  1777."    The  First  Comptroller  of 
Jimes  S.  Boynton  and    Henry  D.  McDaniel,  the  Treasury  has  decided  that  this  mm  shall  be  cred- 
Uemocrats;  Secretary  of  State,  N.  0.  Burnett;  ited  on  account  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  due  for  the 


^^^.         r^     T    r\         r^          ••              f   a      >  rctarv  of  the  Treasur\'  that  the  State  does  not  acqui- 

«mction,  G.  J.  Orr;  Commissioner  of  Agn-  esoeinit.    If  the  taxes  claimed  are  duo,  the  obligation 

^tore,  J.  T.  Henderson ;    Railroad  Commis-  is  upon  the  citizen,  and  not  upon  the  State,  which 

Woners,  J.  M.  Smith,  Campbell  Wallace,  and  has  never  assumed  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  can 

l}f.  Traramell.     Judiciary,  Supreme  Conrt:  not  be  justly  charged  with  them.    All  proper  means 

c^u*  T     **^«    T»»,A«   T«^v«X»  .    r«,^«:«#^   T..-  Will  be  used  to  secure  the  pavment  of  the  sum  appro- 

Ghief-Justice,  James  Jackson ;  Associate  Jus-  prfated  for  the  benefit  of  tie  State. 

Bces,  Martin  J.  Crawford  and  Samuel  Hall.  An  embarrassing  question  has  arisen  in  the  taxation 
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of  personal  property  of  railroads  located  partly  within 
this  State  and  portly  in  another  State.  The  realty 
and  the  personalty  located  in  this  State  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  taxed  in  this  State.  Jfut  much  of  the  per- 
sonal prm^erty  of  such  railroads  is  located  in  this,  or 
another  State,  only  by  reason  of  the  rule  of  law  which 
Axes  the  sUtts  oi  personalty  at  the  domicile  of  the 
owner ;  or  in  case  of  a  railroad,  where  its  prinoipal 
ofilce  is  located.  In  practice  a  difficulty  arises,  be- 
cause adjoining  States  claim  the  right  to  tax  such  pro- 
portion of  tlie  entire  personalty  as  the  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  located  within  their  limits  bears  to 
the  whole  number  of  miles  in  both  States.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  rule  of  convenience,  as  well  as  of  jus- 
tice, and  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

The  subject  of  taxation  can  not  enfroge  too  much  of 
jrour  attention.  Equality  and  uniformity  are  substan- 
tially secured,  in  theory,  under  our  system.  But  ex- 
j)erience  proves  that  our  laws  for  ascertaining  the 
property  liable  for  taxation,  and  its  value,  are  defect- 
ive ;  its  aggregate  value  oeing  largely  in  excess  of 
the  annual  returns.  .  .  .  We  collect  from  the  people 
of  Georgia,  for  State  and  coi^nty  purposes  annually, 
loss  than  one  dollar  and  twenty- five  cents  per  capita. 

There  were  passed  at  this  seRsion  an  act  to 
redistrict  the  State  for  congressional  purposes, 
and  an  act  prohibiting  the  rnnning  of  Sunday 
excursion -trains.  Among  bills  which  failed  to 
pass  were  those  providing  for  tax-assessors, 
establishing  a  school  of  technology,  and  the 
general  dog  law.  The  general  temj^erance  bill 
failed  to  pass,  bat  more  than  seventy  special 
temperance  bills  passed.  The  congressional 
districts  consist  of  the  following  counties: 

1.  Chatham,  Effinirham,  Scriven.  Emanuel.  Bul- 
lock, Bryan,  Tatnall,  Liberty.  Mcintosh,  Glynn, 
Wayne,  Appling,  Pierce,  Camden,  Charlton,  Ware, 
Clinch,  Echols. 

2.  Baker,  Berrien,  Brooks,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Colc^uitt, 
Decatur,  Doughcrtv,  Early,  Lowndes,  Miller,  Mitch- 
ell, Quitman^lianuolph,  Terrell,  Thomas,  Worth. 

3.  Coflfee,  Dodge.  Dool^,  Irwin,  Telfair.  Mont^m- 
ery,  Laurens,  Pulaski,  Wiloox,  Houston,  Macon,  Sum- 
ter. Schley,  Webster,  Stewart,  Lee. 

4.  Taylor,  Talbot,  Marion,  Chattahoochee,  Musco- 
gee, Harris,  Heard,  Troup,  Meriwetlier,  Coweta,  Car- 
roll. 

6.  Clavton,  De  Kalb,  Favette,  Fulton,  Henry,  New- 
ton, Bockdale,  Spalding,  Walton.  Campbell,  Douglas. 

6.  Bibb,  Cra^vford,  Upson,  Pike,  Monroe,  Twiggs, 
Wilkinson,  Jones,  Baldwin,  Butts,  Jasper. 

7.  Bartow,  Catoosa,  Chattooga.  Dade,  Cobb,  Floyd, 
Gordon,  Whitfield,  Murray,  rolk,  Paulding,  Haral- 
son, Walker. 

8.  Hancock.  Putnam,  Greene,  Mon^n,  Oconee, 
Clarke^  Ogletliorpe,  Wilkes,  Elbert,  Madison,  Hart, 
Franklm. 

9.  Banks,  Cherokee.  Dawson,  Fannin,  Forsytli, 
Gilmer^  Gwinnett,  Hall,  Hal>crsham,  Jackson,Lumiv 
kin,  Milton,  Pickens,  Babun,  Towns,  Union,  White. 

10.  Johnson,  Jeiferson.  Burke,  Glasscock,  McDuf- 
fle,  Richmond,  Columbia,  Lincoln,  Washington,  War- 
ren, Taliaferro. 

Acts  were  also  passed  as  follow : 

Appropriating  money  for  completing  and  ftimish- 
ing  the  State  Lunatic  Asvlum  ^  providinsr  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  State  Capitol  \>uildmg ;  providing  that  all 
property  owned  by  any  railroad  corporation  of  the 
State  not  used  by  it  in  carrying  on  its  usual  and  ordi- 
nary business,  shall  bo  taxable  by  the  counties  and 
municipal  corporations  In  whieli  such  property  is 
situatea;  providing  that  all  railroad  companies  operat- 
inar  railroads  lying  partly  In  Georgia  and  partly  in 
other  States  shall  be  taxed  on  so  much  of  tne  wnole 
value  of  the  rolling-stock  and  other  personal  property 
appurtenant  thereto  as  is  projx)rtional  to  the  lengtn 


of  the  railroad  in  Georgia :  and  providing  a  more  cor- 
i-eot  and  efficient  mode  of  taking  the  cnumeratioQ  of 
the  school  population. 

FhuuMMk — Following  are  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  Sept.  5, 1882,  to  Sept.  6, 18^: 

Balance  In  Treasury  Sept.  6, 1882 $7^147!  fi 

Paid  in  last  quarter  of  1881 72I.aM<S 

Paid  in  first  quarter  of  1SS2 688^08  « 

Paid  in  second  quarter  of  1882 144.»9  H 

Paid  in  third  quarter  of  1882 ]S3sfl»S( 

Paid  in  fourth  quarter  of  lSd2 6S8,825fi 

Paid  in  first  quarter  of  1888 86W17M 

Paid  in  second  quarter  of  1&88 17&.764» 

Paid  in  fincttonal  third  quarter  of  1818 106,be5SO 

Total $8J54.8«4» 

Paid  out  last  quarter  of  1881 I589.4H)  Si 

Paid  out  first  quarter  of  1882 18S.765  06 

Paid  out  second  quarter  of  18S2 731,417  11 

Paid  out  third  quarter  of  1882 Shl^  « 

Paid  out  fourth  quarter  of  18SS U7,1\S  41 

Paid  out  first  qiurter  of  1888 5  «\91«4S 

Paid  out  second  quarter  of  1888 £58.505  4 

Paid  out  fractional  third  quarter  of  1(88 ]u(i,SU  U 

Total $8,05iM4M 

Sept  6, 1838 -Balance  in  Treasury  on  this  date.    $699,419  47 

The  increase  in  the  tazuble  property  in  the 
State  is  very  marked.  This  increase  in  18^ 
over  1881,  was  more  than  $16,250,000.  Tbe 
increase  in  1883  over  1882  was  $19.535,48& 
The  total  taxable  value  in  1883  was  $306,78i- 
891.  Tbe  increase  in  railroud  property  wis 
$8,284,187. 

The  most  notable  increase  in  any  section  of 
the  State  is  in  the  three  most  prominent  truck- 
growing  counties,  Lowndes,  Burke,  and  Tboni* 
as,  their  gain  aggregating  $775,000. 

The  total  recognized  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
is  $9,445,500.  The  bonds  bear  interest  at  tbe 
rates  as  follow :  $0,547,500  bear  interest  at 
tharate  of  7  per  cent. ;  $2,598,000  bear  inter- 
e^at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. ;  and  $300,000 
bear  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

The  principal  of  the  debt  falls  due  as  U- 
lows:  1886,  $4,000,000;  1889,  $2,298,000; 
1890,  $2,098,000;  1892,  $807,500 ;  1896,  $342,- 
000;  1884,  $100,000 ;  1885,  $100,000.  Of  the  | 
Nutting  or  8  per  cent,  bonds  but  $800,000  re-  j 
main  to  be  paid.  Of  this  amount  $100,000  \ 
matures  yearly — and  the  interest  on  the  pub-  < 
lie  debt  is  yearly  diminished  by  the  interest  on  . 
$1 00,000  ~$8,000,  to  and  including  the  jear ; 
1886,  when  the  last  of  those  bonds  mature. 

igricnltut.— In  1882  tbe  State  yielded,  accord-  \ 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  its  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, tbe  following  leading  products,  with  tbe 
following  value : 

Cotton.  941,866  bales,  worth  for  the  lint  $40,000,000, 
and  for  the  500,000  tons  of  seed  $4,000,000. 

Oats,  11,643,482  bushels  at  57  cents  a  bushel,  voith 
$6,632,000. 

Wheat,  8,600,000  bushels  at  $1.25,  worth  $4,8T5,nOO. 

Com,  86,963,940  bushels  at  66  centa,  worth  JS*,* 
896,000. 

During  the  trnck-season  of  1883,  Georgia 
raised  about  6,260,000  melons,  of  which  tbei< 
were  sent  to  market  all  but  1,000,000,  whicb 
were  consumed  on  the  farms,  fed  to  stock,  of 
wasted.  This  crop,  supplemented  by  the  vege 
table  crop,  paid  the  fnrmers  about  $260,000, 
which  may  be  considered  a  surplus  above  the 
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crops.  Muob  of  the  track-land  was  used  federation  between  the  North  German  states 
tton  and  corn,  after  the  truck-crops.  and  the  treaties  by  which  the  Grand  Duchies 
I  CilTorBity. — ^The  sum  of  $50,000  otfered  of  Baden  and  Hesse  and  the  Kin^oms  of  Ba- 
State  University  by  Senator  Brown  in  varia  and  WQrtemberg  entered  the  Lea^e 
apon  certain  conditions,  which  were  not  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  King  Wil- 
ed by  the  Legislature  (see  ^^  Annual  Oyclo-  helm  I  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor  from 
"  for  IB82),  was  this  year  given  by  him  Versailles  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871,  upon 
institution,  and  accepted  by  it.  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with 
khtrpe  €elebnitlM. — On  the  Idth  of  Feb-  France.  He  was  born  March  22,  1797,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  ascended  the  Prussian  throne  on  the  death 
landing  of  the  first  colonists  under  Ogle-  of  his  brother,  Jan.  2,  1861.  The  beir-ap- 
),  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  parent,  Friedrich  Wilhclm,  was  born  Oct.  18, 
tie  birth  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  were  1831. 

Gited  in  Savannah.    Thousands  of  people  The  sovereign  powers  of  the  confederation 

dl  sections  of  the  country  were  present,  of  states  forming  the  empire  are  vested  in 

itaphens  delivered  an  address  on  Georgians  the  Prussian  crown,  and  the  Federal  Council, 

f,  and  a  poem,  written  by  Paul  Hayne,  but  the  concurrence  of   the  Parliament,  or 

^ad  by  Gen.  Jackson.  Reichstag,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  is  ne- 

mUtmi — In  all  cities  and  counties  there  ces^ary  to  the  exercise  of  certain  functions, 

aid,  in  1882,  as  follows :  To  teachers  of  The  popular  assembly  possesses,  also,  certain 

schools,  $381,586.16 ;  to  teachers  of  col-  rights  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 

ichools,  $151,428.20 ;  total,  $533,014.42.  ment     To  declare  war,  if  not  merely  defen- 

>ll-tax  paid  by  white  tax- payers  in  1882  sive,  the  Emperor  must  have  the  consent  of 

ited  to  $123,518,  and  that  paid  by  col-  the  Bundesratli,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which 

ix-payers  was  $59,405.   The  school-taxes  body,  conjointly  with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet 

ed  from  rental  of  the  Western  and  At-  of  the  Realm,  are  vested  the  legiulative  func- 

road,  from  inspection  of  fertilizers,  from  tions  of  the  empire.    The  Bundesrath  repre- 

,  from  liquor-dealers,  from  hire  of  con-  sents  the  indiviaual  states,  and  the  Reichstag 

etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  negroes  pay  the  German  nation.     The  members  of    the 

«  proportion,   amount  to  $125,953.36.  Bundesrath,  62  in  number,  are  appointed  by 

are  1,100  negroes  and  100  white  men  in  the  governments  of  the  individual  states  for 

>nitentiary.     Hence  eleven  tweltlbhs  of  each  session,  while  the  members  of  the  Keichs- 

re  of  convicts  comes  out  of  the  negroes,  tag,  397  in  number,  are  elected  by  universal 

'or  inspecting  fertilizers  are  really  paid  suffrage  and  by  ballot,  for  the  term  of  three 

mers,  and  the  custom  now  is  to  make  years.     The  Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by 

farra-laborerft  pay  their  part  of  the  ex-  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who,  as  repre- 

of  fertilizers.    A  recapitulation  of  what  sentutive  of  the  Bundesrath,  has  a  right  to 

is  contribute  to  the  public-school  fund  interpose  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag. 

:  Poll-tax,  $59,405  ;  proportion  of  taxes  Both  bodies  meet  annually,  called  together  by 

>ther  sources,  $65,722.70;  total,  $125,-  the  Emperor.    All  imperial  laws  must  receive 

.     Taking  this  aggregate  from  $151,-  the  votes  of  a  mflgority  in  both  houses.    The 

,  the  amount  paid  to  teachers  of  colored  assent  of  the  Emperor,  which  must  be  coun- 

s,  there  remains  $26,300.56  as  the  entire  tersigned   by  the  Chancellor,  is  necessary  to 

it  contributed  by  white  tax-payers  for  give  them  effect. 

Incation  of  colored  children.     "  This,"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Otto 

le  commissioner,  *^  was  certainly  no  great  von  Bismarck,  fills  the  posts  of  President  of 

1  to  property- holders.    The  negroes  re-  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  of  Foreign 

i  property  to  the  value  of  $6,589,876.  Affairs,  and  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce, 

•tate  tax  on  this  property  amounted  to  In  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  his  chief  subor- 

9.62.    Add  this  to  $125,127.70,  the  sum  diqate  is  Count  von  Hatzfeldt,  Secretary  of 

y  them  to  the  support  of  their  schools,  State,  who  is  also  Minister  of  State  in  Prussia, 

e  have  $144,897.82,  nearly  as  much  as  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  is  Min- 

«hools  cost    It  is  thus  shown  that  the  ister  von  BOtticher.    The  Chief  of  the  Admi- 

people,  who  really  hold  all  the  power  ralty  is  Lieut. -Gen.  von  Capsivi,  who  succeeded 

I  State  government,  allowed  the  negroes  Admiral  von  Stosch,  on  his  retirement,  March 

3  support  of  their  schools  more  than  the  8,  1888.    The  Secretary  of  State  for  Justice  is 

amount  paid  by  them  for  all  purposes,  Dr.   von    Schelling ;    Financial    Secretary   of 

len  took  upon  themselves  all  other  ex-  State,  Von  Burchard ;  Chief  of  the  Post-Office, 

\  of  j?ovemment.    The  number  of  papils  Dr.  Stephan ;  Minister  of  Railroads  and  Prus- 

►red  schools  was  95,055,  in  white,  161,384.  sian  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Maybach. 

ives  a  per  capita  for  colored  children  of  The  Prussian  ministry  is  composed  as  fol- 

and  for  white,  $2.36.*^  lows :  President,  Prince  Bismarck,  Minister  of 

MAHT,  an  empire  in  Europe,  formed  by  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce ;  Vice-Presi- 

lion  of  the  German  states,  consummated  dent,  Von  Pnttkamer,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 

y  4,  1871,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  Public  Works,  Maybach  ;  Agriculture  and  Do- 

m  Empire  replaced  the  articles  of  con-  mains  and  Forests,  Dr.  Lucius ;  Justice,  Dr. 
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Friedberg;  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Palilic 
Education, Von  Gossler ;  Finance, Von  Scholtz ; 
War,  Lient.-firen.  Bronsart  von  ScheDendorff, 
who  succeeded  Gen.  von  Kameke,  retired  March 
6,  1883 ;  without  portfolios,  Von  Bdtticher  and 
Count  von  Hatzfeldt 

Area  aid  PopilttiM* — The  area  of  Germany  is 
212,091  square  miles.  The  total  population  of 
the  empire  returned  in  the  census  of  Dec.  1, 
1880,  was  45,234,061,  of  whom  22.185,438  were 
males  and  28,048,628  females.  The  number  of 
foreigners  was  276,856,  of  whom  117,574  were 
born  in  Austria- Hungary,  28,244  in  Switzer- 
land, 23,598  in  Denmark,  17,398  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 17,393  in  France,  15,107  in  Russia, 
11,155  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  10,826  in 
the  United  States. 

The  preliminary  results  of  the  enumeration 
of  the  population  with  reference  to  professions 
and  employments,  conducted  June  5,  1882, 
were  as  follow,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
class  to  the  total  in  that  year  and  in  1871,  not 
taking  account  of  the  different  method  of  clas- 
sification : 


which  number  about  3,250,000  emigrated  to 
the  United  States. 

The  population  of  the  cities  with  over  100,* 
000  in  1880  was  as  follows: 


CITIFS.  Pofvbikt. 

Fnnklbrt-OD-  tbe> 

MAint 181811 

Hanover^ l«.iJl 

Stuttgart U'ifi» 

Bremen lli^ 

Daotzic 106^1 

Strubmtr IH^^ 


DEPENDENT  ON 


Agrlcalture,  itock-raising,  and 
gardening. 

Forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing  . 

Mining  indostry  and  worlu  o( 
construction 

Commeroe  and  transportation. . 

Labor  for  hire  and  domestic  ser- 
vice  

Public  serrice,  ecclealastical  and 
liberal  professions 

Without  pmfeasion  or  employ- 
ment   


Total. 


Nimbcr. 


Ptoocal- 

•g^  1889. 


18,883,658'!^.. 

ie,054,291     85*  A 
4A-'S,T80     10-0 

988,1481      21 

2,228,184       4-9 

2,245^7!      60 


45,213,901'  100-0 


•g*,  1871. 


29.8 

82-T 

8-9 

17-2 
6-5 
5*9 


CirnCS.  Popttlstion. 

fierUn 1,122,880 

Hambuig* 289,800 

Breslau 272,912 

Munich 280,028 

Dresden 220,818 

Lcipsio 149,081 

Cologne 144.772 

Kunigsberg 140,909 

Edveatton. — Education  is  compulsory  in  nil 
the  German  states.  The  elementary  schools 
are  supported  by  the  communes.  According 
to  the  returns  of  1878,  all  recruits  of  the  snny 
could  read  and  write,  though  in  Bavaria  and 
some  other  parts  of  South  Germany  there  wss 
a  small  percentage  of  them  who  were  defident 
iu  schooling. 

In  Freiburg,  Munich,  MUnster,  and  "Wtln 
burg,  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  taught,  and 
in  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Ttlbingen,  both  Catiiolic 
and  Protestant ;  all  the  other  universities  are 
Protestaut.  There  are,  besides  the  students 
for  degrees,  non-matriculated  students,  wLoio 
Berlin  numbered  1,219. 

CMmerce* — The  values  of  the  main  cla^sa 
of  imports  and  exports  in  1881  were  as  follow, 
in  millions  of  marks  and  tenths  of  miUioDs: 


100-0 


CLASSES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Articles  of  consumntlon 

1,046*2 
934  6 
514-2 
466  9 

sm-i 

Kaw  materials 

.^405 

Manufhctured  articles 

Mlscellaneooa 

l,52«-« 
S15S 

Total 

2,961-9 

2,974-6 

The  population  was  divided,  as  to  religious 
belief  at  the  time  of  the  census,  as  follows : 


CREEDS. 


Evangelical 

Catholic 

Other  Chrlstiao 

Jewish 

Other 


Total. 


Nnmbsr. 


2<^818,592 

16,229.290 

18,S94 

661,612 

80,678 


45,234,061 


Par  OMit« 

62-6 

£5-9 

0-2 

1-2 

01 


100- 0 


There  were  47,720  emigrants  who  renounced 
German  nationality  in  1881,  against  28,780  in 
1880.  The  number  of  foreigners  naturalized 
in  1881  was  4,635.  The  number  of  emigrants 
in  1882,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1881, 
and  the  countries  of  their  destination,  were  as 
follow : 


DESTINATION. 

1882. 

1881. 

United  states 

1*9.878 
1.2)^6 

lA^ 

1,065 

885 

40 

206.189 

Brazil 

2,102 

Other  American  countries 

Australia 

1,162 
745 

AfHca % 

814 

Asia. 

85 

Total  emigrants 

198,687 

210,547 

The  total  emigration  from  1820  to  the  end  of 
1882  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000,  of 


The  imports  of  cereals  were  872,  exports  96 
millions ;  imports  of  fermented  liquors  43,  ex- 
ports 75J^  millions;  imports  of  live  animals  and 
animal  products  dSOf,  exports  186}  millioDs. 
The  exports  of  manufactured  products  were 
nearly  90,000,000  marks  more  than  in  1880. 
There  was  an  increase  in  pottery  and  gla«, 
metals,  and  metal  manufactures,  machioe^ 
leather  manufactures,  textiles  and  dress  mano- 
factures,  and  in  all  other  articles  except 
yams. 

The  effects  of  the  introduction  of  protectiTe 
duties  on  the  iron  industry  were  investigated 
by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Germany.  In  January,  1879,  825  pri- 
vate firms  and  joint-stock  companies  emplojed 
158,979  hands,  and  paid  in  wages  9,388,S96 
marks  monthly;  in  January,  1888,  they  gare 
employment  to  206,150  laborers,  an  increwe  of 
83-9  per  cent.,  and  paid  in  wages  14,764,850 
marks  monthly,  an  increase  of  57'2  per  cent. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  107  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  6*16  per  cent,  in  1882,  against  I'^S 
per  cent,  in  1879. 

Ntflgatlon. — The  movement  of  shippmg  \^ 
German  ports  in  1881  was  as  follows: 

•  Including  saburbe,  410.127. 
t  Including  fiiubourgs.  164,697. 
X  With  Linden,  14&i27. 
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FLAG. 

Tonoag* 
•ntarad. 

Totmaea 

clMTMi. 

a,672,56S 
S,96U,T68 

8,788,566 

4,048,122 

7,6f»,881 
6,145,116 

7,776,638 

5,211,889 

ployed,  as  compared  wicb  the  same  date  of  the 
preceding  year,  were  as  follow : 


YIAR. 

• 

1 

1 

458 

414 

• 

• 

a 

1 

1 

18?i2 

1881 

4  509 
4.600 

1,194,407 
l,li>l,525 

89,109 
89,660 

251,648 
215,768 

9,516 
8,657 

>tal  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  mari- 

nmerce,  and  the  number  of  steamships  lUilrMds.~The  railroads  in  operation  in  the 

them,  which  composed  the  German  larger  states,   and  the  total  mileage  of  the 

Lt  marine  on  Jan.  1,  1882,  with  their  empire  on  May  10,  1883,  were  as  follow,  in 

ie  tonnage  and  the  number  of  men  em-  kilometres : 


STATES. 


■raino 
»•  ... 


ADMIK»TrRXD  BT 

ADMINTSTEBKD   BT 

BTATV 

Lnn. 

6TATX. 

OOMFAKIES. 

Total. 

PriadFaL 

Local. 

Prladpal. 

Local. 

Principal. 
8,134 

Local. 

13,118 

1,969 

2,188 

861 

885 

21,C05 

8,8G9 

4x0 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

578 

fl 

4,918 

1,796 

816 

27 

68 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2,192 

1,471 

7.) 

•  •  • 

•      • 

6 

11 

1,553 

1,10S 

167 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

4 

1,279 

1,111 

111 

57 

48 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,827 

225 

•  •  • 

•  •  m 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

429 

79 

•  •  • 

24 

1,6S8 

181 

2,021 

88,122 

3,182 

2,272 

491 

^401 

1,0:2 

•   85,500 

e  30,795  kilometres  of  principal  lines, 
ilometres  have  double  and  86  triple  or 
le  tracks.  Not  included  in  the  above 
2  kilometres  of  industrial  railroad:), 
s  purchase  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
I  and  Altona,  the  Oder  right-shore  line. 
Upper  Silesian  railways,  with  some 
>ad9,  the  Prussian  Government  system 
lys  is  completed.  The  aggregate  length 
lew  acquisitions,  authorized  by  a  bill 
list  before  the  close  of  tbe  Landtag,  is 

000  kilometres.  By  previous  purchases 
)  owned  16,909  kilometres.  It  admin- 
•esides  2,236  kilometres  of  private  roads. 
Lciple  of  the  government  management 
ads  was  recognized  in  Prussia  from  the 
Lg.  It  was  expressed  in  the  railroad 
838,  but  the  Government,  before  1848, 
ing  beyond  extending  financial  support 
iompanies.  In  1849  Minister  von  der 
irried  a  measure  providing  for  the  con- 

1  of  a  number  of  railroads  by  the  Gov- 
.  This  policy  was  not  carried  out  in 
eeding  period,  and  in  default  of  state 
tion  every  encouragement  was  given  to 
liner  of  railroads  by  private  enterprise. 
*,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  when  annexed  to 

brought  well  -  developed  systems  of 
Iways  into  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
..  After  the  French  war  the  policy  of 
ilroads  was  resumed,  but  the  Central 
nent  was  unable  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
r  the  middle  states  to  a  unified  system 
»ads  under  the  control  of  the  imperial 
ies.  The  railroads  in  these  states  were 
mblic  property.  Prussia  immediately 
)  war  constructed  the  Berlin-Wetzler- 
e,  connecting  the  capital  with  the  west- 
,  of  the  monarchy  and  the  new  impe- 
'ince,  and  pending  the  issue  of  the  con- 


troversy over  the  plan  of  an  imperial  system 
of  railroads,  began  to  acquire  possession  of  tbe 
Prussian  roads,  standing  ready  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  national  Government,  according  to 
an  enactment  of  June  4,  1876,  whenever  the 
empire  would  engage  to  purchase  the  remain- 
ing private  lines.  The  political  opposition  to 
the  scheme  of  a  unified  imperial  system,  which 
had  withstood  the  raising  of  the  tariff  on  freight 
and  other  coercive  measures,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Imperial  Railway  Office,  created  by  the 
Reichstag  in  1873,  was  not  weakened  by  this 
offer.  Left  to  accomplish  the  work  of  nation- 
alization alone,  the  Prussian  Government  made 
preparations  to  bring  all  the  railroads  in  the 
monarchy  under  state  management.  It  began 
the  series  of  purchases  in  1879,  in  which  year 
the  state  net- work  embraced  6,198  kilometres, 
besides  8,525  kilometres  controlled  by  the  state 
but  owned  by  private  persons.  The  task  was 
completed  by  tne  purchase  of  the  last  six  lines 
in  1883.  The  capital  invested  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  railroad  net- work  is  1,327,983,000 
marks,  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  1,867*339,885  marks. 

The  length  of  tele<?raph  lines  in  1882  was 
74,812  kilometres;  of  wires,  265,058  kilome- 
tres. The  number  of  dispatches  was  18,362,- 
173,  of  which  5,426,494  were  foreign.  The 
receipts  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service 
in  1882  were  164,259,372  marks;  expenses, 
140,733,520  marks.  The  Imperial  Post-Oftice 
carried  681,976,360  letters,  168,929,480  post- 
cards, 14,013,710  patterns,  164,496,960  stamped 
wrappers,  and  463,602,400  newspapers,  in  tbo 
year  1881.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the 
end  of  1881  was  11,088;  telegraphic  stations, 
10,308;  persons  employed,  78,502. 

Ar«f  and  BTtvy. — The  effective  of  the  army 
on  the  peace  footing  in  1883  was  as  follows : 
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BRANCHES  OF  SERVICE. 


Staff 

Line 

Jao^n 

Landwehr  cadres. 

Cavalry 

Field  artillery.... 
FortroM  artiUery.. 

Kn^neers 

Train 

Palace  guarda,  etc 


Total. 


Ofllotn. 

Mm. 

2,082 

•     4 

9,529 

27H,822 

424 

11,120 

826 

4,764 

2.85S 

64.6tf9 

♦1,S01 

84,81/ 

7i9 

16.849 

406 

10.S40 

200 

4,9«5 

818 

9M 

18,118 

427,274 

HoriM. 


•  •  •  • 


62.M0 
16,^91 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2,457 

•  •  •  • 

81,598 


The  war  effective,  not  including  the  Land- 
sturm  and  special  formations,  was  as  follows: 


DIVISIONS. 


Field  army 

Depot  troops 

Garrison  troops. 


Total. 


(Mem. 

Men. 

HOHM. 

19.891 

4,796 

11,243 

744,081 
296,614 
410,082 

242,415 
81,878 
88,948 

812,781 

85,127 

1,456,677 

Ooaa. 

2,040 
444 
824 

2,808 


The  nnvy  in  1883  comprised  7  iron-clad 
frigates,  with  85  guns  ranging  from  12  to  26 
tons,  an  aggregate  displacement  of  50,224  tons, 
engines  w>f  43,100  horse-power,  and  armor  of 
10,  8^,  and  5  inches  thickness;  5  iron-clad 
corvettes,  with  82  gnns,  22  tons  on  all  except 
one,  8  inches  of  armor,  25,400  horse-power, 
and  33,210  tons  displacement;  27  cruisers, 
armed  with  271  guns;  13  coast-gunrds,  with 
18  guns,  hesides  15  torpedo-hoats ;  and  22 
dispatch  -  hoats,  transports,  and  school  -  ship?. 
There  were  under  construction  1  iron-clad  and 
3  other  corvettes,  a  gnnhoat  on  the  Alhatross 
system,  and  2  armored  gnuhoats. 

The  plans  for  a  German  navy  were  adopted 
in  1873,  and  the  term  of  ten  years  was  set  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  fleet.  A  new  type 
of  iron-clad  corvettes  was  one  of  the  first  im- 
provements carried  out.  Tins  was  the  Sach- 
sen  class,  intended  for  defending  the  coast  and 
offensive  action  in  German  waters  and  the 
neighhoring  seas.  They  were  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  previously  adopted  Hansa 
model,  which  was  considered  too  weak  for  a 
battle-ship  and  too  slow  for  a  cruiser.  The 
Sachsen  corvettes  are  of  shallow  enough 
draught  to  run  into  the  other  North  Sea  ports 
as  well  as  Kiel,  and  are  exceedingly  manage- 
able and  provided  with  rams  and  torpedoes. 
On  this  model  were  built  the  Sachsen,  Baden, 
Bayern,  and  WUrtemberg.  A  reform  which 
was  taken  up  at  about  the  same  time  was  the 
substitution  of  iron-cla^l  gunboats  for  the  pro- 
jected monitors,  which  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  torpedoes  were  deemed  too  uncon- 
trollable and  less  valuable  for  local  coast-de- 
fense than  smaller  vessels  which  could  pro- 
tect the  lines  of  sunken  torpedoes  and  move 
about  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  German 
coast,  firing  upon  approaching  iron-clads  from 
a  safe  position,  and,  when  these  are  obliged 
to  move  slowly  and  cautiously  in  difficult  chan- 
nels, even  assuming  the  offensive,  which  their 
heavy  guns  enable  them  to  do.      Eleven  of 

*  Number  of  batteries,  841 ;  of  guns,  1,874. 


these  gunboats  were  finished  and  two  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  in  the  spring  of  188S. 
The  new  cruisers  of  the  first  class  were  de- 
signed for  a  speed  of  15  knots.  Since  wooden 
vessels  were  not  firm  enough  to  stand  the  agi- 
tation, they  were  made  of  iron  and  covered 
with  copper  to  keep  the  bottom  clean,  wliich 
was  separated  from  the  iron  hull,  so  that  no 
galvanic  action  could  take  nlace,  by  two  layers 
of  teak.  These  vessels  of  tne  Leipsic  class  are 
armed  with  ringed  c^annon  of  Irom  12  to  17 
centimetres  caliber,  and  provided  with  tackling 
and  equipments  which  would  enable  them  to 
remain  at  sea  for  months.  The  cruisers  of  the 
second  class,  known  as  the  Bismarck  type,  of 
which  the  Bismarck,  the  BlQcher,  the  Moltke, 
the  Stosch,  the  Gneisenau,  and  the  Stein,  ar« 
the  representatives,  are  like  the  others  in  d^ 
sign  and  armament,  but  of  smaller  size  and  of 
a  calculated  speed  of  18  knots  an  boor. 
Among  the  cruisers  of  the  third  class  the  four 
corvettes — Carola,  Olga,  Marie,  and  Sophie- 
form  a  separate  class.  They  have  a  speed  of 
14  knots  and  carry  10  guns.  Their  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  merchant- ships  in  distant 
waters  and  guard  remote  portions  of  the  coast 
The  'Whitehead  fish-torpedo  was  adopted  in 
1876.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  construct  2B 
torpedo- vessels ;  then  it  was  proposed  to  fit  out 
the  regular  war-ships  with  apparatus  for  firing 
torpedoes:  and  finally,  for  the  better  econonj 
of  these  projectiles,  costing  about  $2,500  each, 
it  was  decided  to  employ  also  specially  designed 
torpedo-boats.  It  was  also  expected  that  a 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boats  would  keep  a  ho^le 
fleet  at  a  distance  and  oblige  it  to  Keep  under 
steam,  and  that  it  could  dash  into  and  cause 
damage  and  consternation  to  a  blockadin£ 
squadron.  In  1881  the  ships  began  to  be  armed 
with  torpedoes  or  provided  with  the  appliances 
for  firing  torpedoes  either  from  the  deck  or 
under  water.  In  a  short  time  04  vessels  were 
thus  equipped.  The  construction  of  torpedo- 
boats  was  begun  at  the  same  time.  Eight  were 
completed  in  1883,  and  it  was  the  intenUon  of 
the  Government  to  add  to  this  number  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  to  keep  pace  with  other  coun* 
tries  which  are  rapidly  building  torpedo-boats. 

Ffaunce. — The  budget  of  the  empire  for  the 
year  1883-'84,  adopted  March  2, 1883,  calls  for 
537,297,805  marks  for  ordinary  and  53,259,829 
marks  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  budget  of  1884-'85  was  voted  July  2, 
1883.  It  estimates  the  produce  of  customs  do- 
ties  at  196,450,000  marks ;  excise  duty  on  sugar, 
46,805,000  marks ;  on  salt,  87,262,600  marks; 
on  tobacco,  13,940,920  marks;  on  spirits,  35,- 
925,900  marks;  on  malt,  15,791,000  marks; 
the  net  receipts  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  25,- 
882,193  marks ;  of  railroads,  16,690.600  marks; 
stamp  duties,  19,436,680  marks ;  receipts  of  the 
invalid  funds,  28,665,120  marks ;  surplus  of  the 
budget  of  1882-'83, 15,825,000  marks ;  extraor- 
dinary receipts  (from  construction  fund  for  fo^ 
tifications,  10,400,000;  for  Parliament-houae, 
2,000,000;    from  loan  for  extraordinary  ptfl^ 
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2,192,720  marks),  34,592,720  marks. 
The  above  and  receipts  from  minor 
83,702,768  marks  to  be  provided  by 
ricolar  quota-shares  of  the  states  to 
the  total  badget  of  590,819,344 marks, 
i  the  appropriations  were  as  follow  : 


PENDITURZS. 

Cumtit. 

Kztrsordfaiftry* 

1 , 

40T,6T0 

126,970 

6,825,415 

2,871,788 

839,872,490 

26,H)8,896 

1.824,267 

99.8^8,403 

810,865 

15.927,503 

520,078 

20,V60,464 
2<s665,120 

»ln  and  oonsaUtes .... 
(partment 

80,0<K) 
2,178,975 

^lejraphs 

2,695,725 

mlniitraUoD 

26,762,673 

InUtratloQ 

itioD  of  jQAtica 

f  the  Emplrd 

10,125,900 
4^458,200 

lailroads.  

e  Empiro 

Imlnistratioa. 

250,000 

d 

iaS4-'d5 

644,827,866 

46,431,478 

ifferent  loans  authorized  by  the  Reichs- 
the  dat3s  of  the  laws  authorizing 
e  as  follow : 

liarki. 

77 77,781,821 

78 97,434,865 

1879 68,021,071 

15*30 87,627,2<»8 

December  12,  1831 64,912^85 

5.1332 29,674,405 

i 18,192,720 

i  amount  authorized  prior  to  April  1, 
3re  had  been  issued  at  that  date  319,- 
narks.  The  amount  of  bank-notes  of 
re  in  circulation  at  the  same  date  was 
ilO. 

i  of  the  Eaperor.— On  April  14th  the 
g,  after  having  made  no  progress  with 
dist  laws,  was  stirred  again  by  a  re- 
►m  the  Emperor,  less  provocative,  how- 
kU  that  of  the  previous  one.    The  aged 

declared  that  he  deemed  it  one  of  the 
lis  duties  as  Emperor  to  address  his 

attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
1  of  the  laboring-class,  and  urged  the 
g  to  grant  a  biennial  budget,  out  of 
ition  for  his  declining  years,  in  order 
autumn,  session  might  be  devoted  to 
s  of  social  reform  which  he  had  at 
d  the  hope  be  fulfilled  before  his  death 
ivelopment  and  realization  throughout 
re  of  the  reforms  begun  by  his  father 
^nning  of  the  century.  The  Emperor 
d  the  conviction  that  since  the  issue 
dti-socialist  law,  legislation  should  not 
led  to  police  and  penal  measures,  but 
leek  to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  cause 
combated  in  the  penal  code.  Gratified 
■at  success  of  his  endeavors,  in  the  re- 
)f  the  two  lowest  grades  of  the  class- 
msaia,  he  hoped  to  see  the  accident- 
e  bill,  presented  in  an  amedded  form 
^ginning  of  the  session,  with  the  sup- 
^^y  project  of  sick-fnnds  under  corpo- 
Iministration.  embodied  in  laws  before 
ration  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Reichstag  devoted  in  the  ensuing 
winter  session  to  a  further  proposal  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  superannuated  and  ia- 
valided  laborers. 

The  stubborn  determination  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  as  plainly  indicated  in  the  message  as 
were  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  The  Liberal 
m^ority  gave  vehement  expression  to  their  in- 
dignation, and  referred  the  proposition  to  the 
budget  committee,  a  form  of  indefinite  post- ' 
ponement.  Yet  before  they  separated  in  June 
they  voted  the  biennial  budget,  a  procedure 
which  they  had  repeatedly  refused  to  follow, 
consoling  themselves  with  the  argument  that 
the  fiscal  year  was  ended,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore not  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple which  they  upheld. 

Prince  Biflaarfk'g  State  Socialtea.— After  even 
the  Progressists  had  ceased  declaiming  on  theo- 
retical grounds  against  the  Chancellor's  pro- 
jects for  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes,  and  after  the  conciliatory  over- 
tures of  the  Government  toward  the  Vatican, 
and  the  subsequent  amendment  of  the  Falk 
laws,  bad  rendered  the  Ultramontanes,  if  not 
close  allies,  at  least  no  longer  obstructive  oppo- 
nents, Prince  Bismarck  was  able  to  make  bet- 
ter progress  in  his  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  fiscal  and  social  consolidation  of  the  impe- 
rial power  thun  at  any  time  since  the  adoption 
of  the  protective  policy  and  of  the  measures 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  Prussian  railroads. 
The  aims  which  the  Chancellor  set  before  him 
in  the  organization  of  the  finances  of  the  em- 
pire involved  the  entire  course  of  constitutional 
evolution.  In  following  them  he  disrupted  the 
great  National-Liberal  party  which  enabled  him 
to  unite  Germany  and  thwarted  the  develop- 
ment of  parliamentary  government.  Prussian 
officialism  naturally  prevailed  over  the  more 
liberal  systems  of  the  smaller  states,  but  to  se- 
cure its  acceptance  by  the  thinking  part  of  the 
population  whose  hopes  were  set  on  parlia- 
mentarism it  was  necessary  to  hold  up  the  new 
ideal  of  socialism.  The  spread  of  the  socialistic 
doctrines  in  two  years  by  the  help  of  the  press 
has  been  remarkable.  The  measures  proposed 
by  Prince  Bismarck  all  have  an  immediate 
practical  object,  and  are  supported  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  by  many  who  disap- 
prove of  their  principle  and  tendency.  The 
projects  for  the  relief  of  the  working-classes 
are  expedient  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  peo- 
ple to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  military  sys- 
tem, diminishing  emigration,  and  counteracting 
the  agitation  of  democratic  and  revolutionary 
socialism.  The  adoption  of  the  system  of  in- 
direct taxation  accomplished  the  diverse  ob- 
jects of  rendering  the  Imperial  Government  to 
a  large  extent  independent  of  the  matricular 
contributions  of  the  states,  of  increasing  the  re- 
sources to  meet  the  augmenting  requirements 
of  the  military  establishment,  and,  by  allowing 
the  states  to  share  in  the  customs  revenue,  of 
enabling  them  to  reduce  burdensome  direct 
taxes.    The  tobacco-monopoly  scheme  had  the 
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same  objects.  This,  like  the  bill  empowering  The  accident  and  sickness  insurance  biB,  in 
the  Imperial  Government  to  acquire  all  the  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  laid  before  tb« 
German  railroads,  was  rejected ;  the  Keichstag  Reichstag  in  the  previoos  session,  proposed 
objecting  to  them  because  they  would  great-  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  iiuure 
ly  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Government  the  work-people,  and  the  employers  and  com- 
and  its  influence  in  elections;  also,  because  munes  provide  the  premiums.  The  existing 
these  monopolies  would  place  under  the  control  law  of  employers*  liability  required  masters 
of  the  executive  the  machinery  for  raising  a  to  provide  the  means  for  caring  for  emploj^ 
large  part  of  the  revenue,  and  the  power  of  in-  injured  in  their  service  without  fault  of  their 
creasing  it  at  will;  although  its  expenditure  own.  It  was  ineffective,  on  account  of  the 
would  still  depend  on  the  vote  of  the  Reichs-  diflSculty  of  proving  that  an  accident  is  not 
tag,  the  effect  would  be  to  free  the  Govern-  due  to  a  workman's  own  negligence.  The  io- 
ment  still  more  from  parliamentary  control,  surance  companies  were  accused  of  overchanr- 
The  Government  would,  moreover,  by  the  con-  ing  and  defrauding  the  working-people.  The 
trolof  the  rail  way  system,  have  power  to  favor  bill  was  opposed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
or  coerce  individuals,  towns,  and  districts.  The  Reichstag,  on  the  grounds  that  GovemmeDt 
command  of  the  Prussian  railroads  already  insurance  would  ruin  the  existing  companies, 
places  it  in  the  power  of  the  central  authorities  that  it  would  reduce  the  working-men  to  the 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  other  lines,  and,  as  condition  of  pensioners  and  destroy  their  in- 
the  Prussian  budget  makes  an  exceUent  show-  dependence,  and  that  it  would  place  greit 
ing  for  state  management,  there  is  a  prospect  powers  of  coercion  and  interference  in  the 
of  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the  railroad  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  Government  The 
scheme.  In  the  session  of  1883  Prince  Bis-  bills  were  withdrawn  and  remolded,  and  when 
marck  asked  for  an  accession  to  the  sources  of  again  laid  before  the  Reichstag  in  the  session 
revenue  in  the  shape  of  timber-duties.  It  was  of  1882-'83,  were  freed  of  the  feature  of  Got- 
opposed  by  the  wood-working  industries,  and  emment  administration.  The  new  bills  pro- 
after  an  excited  contest  the  biU  was  rojected,  posed  that  insurance  should  be  undertaken  bj 
only  by  the  temporary  defection  of  the  Polish  the  existing  companies,  trade-guilds,  and  com* 
deputies  from  the  Center.  munal  institutions.     It  was  proposed  that  the 

A  favorite  scheme  of  the  German  Chancel-  state  should  furnish  part  of  the  premiums, 

lor  for  rendering  the  Government  finances  in  a  This  share   was   to   be   one  fourth,  another 

measure  independent  of  the  exigencies  of  party  fourth  was  to  be  assessed  on  the  emploven 

politics  was  to  induce  the  Reichstag  to  vote  and  presumably  paid  out  of  their  profits,  and 

the  budget  biennially.    The  Liberal  Opposition  the  remaining   one  half  was  to  he  estopped 

has  been  weakened  and  divided  by  his  parlia-  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  likewise 

mentary  policy  to  such  an  extent  that  there  collected  from   the  employers.     Accident-in- 

wos  not  the  material  in  the  present  Reichstag  surance  was  made  obligatory  on  all  empkred 

to  resist  the  Emperor's  appeal.    To  escape  the  in  mines,  factories,  and  other  industrial  estab- 

necessity  of  voting  the  budget  for  two  years,  lishments,    on    railroads,    and    by  steamship 

and  yet  show  becoming  respect  for  the  wishes  companies.     In  the  case  of  an  accident,  the 

of  the  Emperor,  the  deputies  took  up  the  sick  workman  was  to  be  a  charge  on  the  sick-in- 

and  accident  insurance  bills.     But  in  the  end,  surance  fund  for  the  first  three  months,  and 

by  the  aid  of  the  Clericals,  who  were  concili-  then,  if  the  disability  continued,  the  charge 

ated  by  the  modification  of  the  May  laws,  the  would  be  transferred  to  the  accident-insuraooe 

supplies  for  two  years  were  submissively  grant-  fund.     There  was  bitter  opposition  to  both 

ed.   As  soon  as  the  budget  was  forced  through,  bills.    The  clauses  making  insurance  compol- 

the  Emperor  closed  the  session,  June  12th.    It  sory  and  laying  part  of  the  burden  on  the  \m- 

was  the  longest  on   record,   having   opened  perial  Government,  were  especially  obnoxions 

April  27,  1882.  to  the  believers  in  the  traditional  doctrine;  of 

The  first  fruit  of  the  high  tariff,  in  the  way  political  economy.    The  scruples  of  those  who 

of  relief  for  the  poorer  classes,  was  the  abo-  were  alarmed  at  the  socialistic  features  of  the 

lition  of  the  two  lowest  categories  of  the  class-  project  were  met  by  the  argument  that  the* 

tax  in  Prussia.    The  Prussian  Diet  declined  to  bills  form  part  of  a  series  of  projects  which 

grant  Prince  Bismarck^s  demand  for  an  aug-  would  take  the  place  of  all  other  pauper  legi^* 

mentation  of  the  excise  duties,  which  he  de-  lation.    It  was  a  matter  of  imperial  concern  to 

clared  necessary  in  default  of  the  tobacco  mo-  legislate  for  the  extinction  of  pauperism,  which 

nopoly,  and  for  the  exemption  of  all  incomes  is  usually  the  result  of  sickness  or  accident 

below   $300,   but  abolished  the  class-tax  on  By  helping  to  tide  the  workman  over  periods 

incomes  below   $215,  whereas  previously  all  of  incapacity,  and  enabling  him  to  retain  hii 

households  whose   annual  incomes  exceeded  position  as  a  self-supporting  member  of  8o- 

$100  were  liable  to  the  class- tax — that  is,  the  ciety,  the  state  would  relieve  the  comronne§ 

tax  on    incomes    between   $100    and    $750.  which  have  already  to  support  the  indigent 

Nearly  8,750,000  persons,  or  about  one  fifth  and  helpless  by  the  poor-rates.     In  sopportof 

of  those  subject  to  this  tax,  were  relieved.* 

: nearly  68  per  cent,  belonired  to  hoiueboldt  with  Idcoidm  I^ 

*  Acoordinff  to  the  retorns  of  1681,  80  per  cent,  of  the  ing  within  the  ciaM-tax,  and  only  i'^  per  cent,  had  orcr  %Vfi 

popolatiun  of  PnuMla  had  lets  than  $100  or  annual  income,  income. 
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the  clause  compelling  employers  to  provide  a  BetlreMeiit  tf  Pttflaiwiitary  Leaden. — Dnring 

part  of  the  premium,  the  preventive  effect  of  the  debates  on  the  church  bill  Herr  von  Ben- 

soch  a  provision  was  urged.    It  would  impel  nigsen,  leader  of  the  National-Liberal  party 

employers,    whose    neglect    is    the  frequent  from  its  foundation,  discouraged  by  the  mau- 

isase  of  accident  and  sickness,  to  employ  pre-  ner  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  treated  him  and 

ifutions  for  the  safety  and  health   of  their  his  party  after  he  lost  their  support  and  by 

mploy^^.    The  alternative  proposal  of  vol-  differences  with  the  remnant  of  the  great  party 

ntary  insurance   would  fail  altogether,   be-  who  still  followed  his  lend,  resigned  his  seats 

mse  the  working-people  could  not  save  the  in  the  Reichstag  and  Prussian  Landtag  and 

remiums  out  of  their  wages,  and  the  employ-  retired  from  political  life.     Only  a  few  months 

■3  would  not  voluntarily  contribute.     By  the  before,  Eduard  Lasker,  the  other  great  Liberal 

)ponent3  of  the  bills  it  was  argued  that  the  leader,  had  laid  down  his  mandate  and  perma- 

fect  of  the  state  subsidy  and  assessment  on  nently  retired. 

le  employers  would  simply  be  to  reduce  Pmla  aid  the  Yatlcaiit — Just  before  the  close 
ages  by  so  much.  The  fate  of  the  measures  of  the  session  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Worship, 
upended  on  the  course  which  the  Center  Von  Gossler,  introduced  in  the  Landtag  a  bill 
irty  would  take.  With  them  the  objections  relaxing  the  May  laws,  which  embodied  the 
^inst  the  accident  insurance  bill  prevailed,  concessions  that  the  Government  was  willing 
id  the  subsidy  provision  was  stricken  out.  to  make  for  the  reliof  of  the  spiritual  depriva- 
he  bill  was  consequently  withdrawn,  to  be  tions  of  the  Catholic  population.  The  bill, 
resented  again  in  the  following  session.  The  which  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  224  Con- 
ck-insurance  bill  received  their  support,  and  servatives  and  Clericals  to  107  Liberals  and 
as  carried  by  a  majority  rarely  got  together  Free  Conservatives,  fell  short  of  the  demands 
i  the  present  divided  and  distracted  state  of  of  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  Liber- 
ie popular  representation,  showing  the  co-  als  imported  nothing  less  than  the  penitential 
dncy  of  the  various  motives  which  actuate  pilgrimage  to  Canossa.  In  the  negotiations 
le  different  parties  to  approve  legislation  for  with  the  Curia  since  the  re-establishment  of 
le  benefit  of  the  ^^poor  man.'^  The  vote  was  diplomatic  relations,  the  fundamentally  differ- 
16  to  99,  the  two  Conservative  fractions,  the  ent  principles  of  the  Prussian  state  and  the 
enter,  the  National  -  Liberals,  the  People^s  Papacy  could  not  be  harmonized  so  as  to  afford 
&rty,  and  eleven  Secessionists,  voting  in  the  the  basis  of  an  agreement,  but  a  modus  mvendi 
firmative,  and  the  Progressists,  most  of  the  was  equally  desired  on  both  sides.  On  Dec.  3d, 
lembers  of  the  Liberal  Union,  and  the  Social-  1882,  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Emperor  William, 
>emocrata,  in  the  negative.  The  Liberals  ao-  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  reopening  of 
ue  the  Chancellor  of  venting  his  antipathy  diplomatic  intercourse  by  the  return  of  the 
j^inst  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  Prussian  legation  to  Rome.  The  Emperor^s 
I  his  legislative  programme,  which  imposes  reply,  sent  December  22d,  expressed  the  hope 
tany  new  burdens  on  them,  while  it  relieves  that  such  a  conciliatory  step  would  be  met  by 
le  land-owning  and  farming  classes  of  a  part  concessions  showing  a  like  disposition  on  the 
r  their  burdens.  They  made  it  a  condition  of  Pope's  part,  and  intimated  that,  if  the  Vatican 
leir  adherence  to  the  sick-insurance  project  would  agree  to  notify  the  civil  authorities  of 
lat  its  provisions  shocdd  be  extended  t^  agri-  ecclesiastical  appointments,  the  Government 
iltural  laborers.  An  amendment  to  this  effect  would  feel  encouraged  to  move  in  the  matter 
as  added,  but  at  the  last  hour  it  was  rejected,  of  recasting  the  legislation  which  is  necessary 
ad  the  bill  passed  in  almost  the  original  shape,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  state  which  are 
(^UmI  Chaagesk — Surprise  and  a  degree  of  assailed  when  it  has  to  sustain  a  contest  with 
issatisfaction  were  felt  at  the  removals,  with-  the  Church.  The  Pope  replied,  January  80th, 
I  a  few  days  of  each  other,  of  the  chiefs  of  offering  a  concession,  viz.,  that  the  bishops 
le  war  and  naval  ministries,  who  had  held  should  thenceforward  be  permitted  to  give  no- 
leir  posts  for  ten  years.  The  retirement  of  tice  to  the  Prussian  Government  of  new  ap- 
^en«  von  Eameke  was  due  to  a  difference  be-  pointmcnts  of  cures,  without  waiting  for  the 
ween  him  and  the  Emperor.  The  Progressist  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  imposing, 
epnties  would  only  agree  to  an  augmentation  however,  the  condition  that  the  revision  should 
I  military  pensions  on  the  condition  that  offi-  be  extended  to  the  laws  which  impede  the  ex- 
era  shotdd  be  subject  to  direct  taxation  the  ercise  of  ecclesiastical  duties  and  the  training 
ame  as  civilians.  The  Minister  of  War  was  of  the  clergy.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
rilling  to  accept  the  compromise,  but  the  negotiations  was  to  supply  pastors  to  the  nu- 
^peror  William  insisted  on  perpetuating  the  merous  parishes  which  had  long  been  bereft 
mdions  privilege.  A  disagreement  with  the  of  all  cure  of  souls,  an  evil  and  a  scandal  which 
Chancellor  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  resigns-  the  Government  had  stronger  motives  for  reme- 
ion  of  Baron  von  Stosch.  It  was  expected  dying  than  the  Pope.  The  points  in  contro- 
tiat  the  place  would  be  filled  this  time  by  a  versy  involved  the  three  main  provisions  of 
aval  officer,  bnt  the  Emperor's  predilection  for  the  Falk  laws,  which  formed  the  subject-mat- 
le  military  profession  had  again  to  be  grati-  ter  of  the  three  principal  acts :  1.  That  the  ec- 
9d  by  the  appointment  of  an  infantry  general  clesiastical  dignitaries-  should  advise  the  pro- 
» the  direction  of  the  navy.  vincial  authorities  of  all  appointments  to  eccle- 
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siastical  posts.    2.  That  disciplinary  antbority  Clauso  4  provides  that  the  Government  anthonoct 

over  priests  should  be  exercised  solely  by  Ger-  ^^^[  continue  to  be  entitled  to  oppoae  the  i^poinj- 

■r««««      Q    Tk«4.  ,.^i»»»4.:^«  i«  «  r«^««,««  l«u^^i  ment  ot  any  candidate  who  shall  ai»pear  to  be  uitt 

mans.     3.  That  education  in  a  German  school  ^^^  ^^  eccl^iastical  office  on  accountof  hia  civ-U  or 

and   university  and  a  state  exammation  were  political  position,  or  whose  education  haa  not  \m 

essential  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  discharge  completed  according  to  the  prescribed  laws.   Tbe 

of  clerical  functions.     A  note  from  Cardinal  reasons  for  opposing  the  appomtment  of  a  candidite 

Jacobin!  to  Herr  von  SchlSzer,  Prussian  envoy  '^''«  "^'""P  ^.^  given,  and  tlie  Church  authorise, 

vuwv/               ^          "  K^^Ju^x,M^M.y  *  »uoo.«ut  ^"^j  ^iii  be  allowed  to  appeal  agamst  this  decision  to  tlie 

to  the  Vatican,  explained  the  position  taken  Minister  of  Public  NV  orship,  who  representa  the  high- 

by  the  Curia.     The  Prussian  Government  in  est  Court  of  Appeal. 

reply,  May  5th,  expressed  willingness  to  agree  Clause  6  enacta  that  the  holy  sacraments  can  be  id- 

to  the  appointment  of  vicars  without  notitica-  ministered  by  missionaiy  priests  in  all  vacant  p^ 

♦;««    «,vr:L.  ««,  »;«:»»  u  #^«  ♦!.«  *x.:»«4-«  .«k^  «-^  os  well  as  m  those  where  the  pnests  have  been  forbid- 

tion,  while  requiring  It  for  the  priests  who  are  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  religious  scrvfces,  under  the  May  Uwi 

appointed  to  a  parish  connected  with  a  bene-  And  clause  6  repeals  all  former  legishition  which  ii 
fice,  so  that  the  Church  would  be  enabled  to  contrary  to  the  above  five  clauses, 
provide  for  the  reading  of  the  mass  and  the  The  bill  was  passed  with  the  exception  of 
administration  of  the  sacraments  independently  the  fourth  clause.    The  ecclesiastical  conrts 
of  the  Government,  the  only  requirements  bo-  which  administered  the  veto  power  over  eccle- 
ing  that  the  officiating  priests  should  be  native  siastical  appointments  had  been  the  subject  of 
Germans  who  have  received  the  legally  pre-  continual  reproaches  from  the  ClericAls.    The 
scribed  education.    The  Government  promised  transfer  of  its  jurisdiction  to  tbe  Ministry  of 
a  revision  of  the  May  laws,  and  agreed  to  re-  Worship  was  not,  however,  looked  upon  in  the 
nounce  the  right  to  forbid  the  appointment  of  light  ot  a  concession  by  the  adherents  of  the 
priests,  but  insisted  that  the  Pontiff  should  first  Vatican,   though    satisfaction  was  expreseed 
concede  the  right  of  notification,  deeming  it  a  with  regard  to  the  main  provisions  of  the  set. 
point  of  honor  that  he  should  grant  the  right  xhe  P«rk  qiwttso.— The  prohibition  of  Anier- 
which  is  conceded  to  other  governments.    The  ican  pork  products  raised  a  subject  of  dissatis- 
only  answer  made  to  the  demand  of  the  Pope  faction  and  controversv  between  Germany  and 
to  have  the  education  of  young  priests  placed  the  United  States.    (See  Poek,  PnoniBrnosM 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  was  that  American.)    In  April  the  Chancellor  chose  to 
the  Government  had  already  shown  much  com-  take  offense  at  a  dispatch  from  Minister  Sar- 
pliance  with  regard  to  state  examinations  of  gent  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  io 
candidates  and  the  opening  of  priests'  semina-  which  the  motive  for  the  interdict  was  ststetl 
ries.     The  Vatican  returned  an  unfavorable  to  be,  not  fear  of  trichinosis,  but  the  p^ote^ 
answer.    The  Government,  instead  of  pursu-  tion  of  German  hog-growers.    Reflections  were 
ing  the  negotiations  in  which  it  continually  made  also  on  the  lack  of  harmony  between  Ger- 
lost  ground,  seized  the  opportunity  to  execute  man  public  opinion  and  the  Government.   Tlii« 
one  of  the  sudden  strokes  for  which  Prince  confidential  dispatch  was  reproduced  fro©  » 
Bismarck  is  famous,  interrupting  the  negotia-  New  York  paper  in  the  '*  North-German  Ca- 
tions by  the  proposal  in  the  Diet  of  the  new  zette,"  and  the  American  minister  was  angrilj 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  thus  endeavoring  to  oov-  attacked.    An  apology  was  afterward  offered, 
er  its  retreat  by  an  assumption  of  independence,  with  commentson  the  indiscretion  of  the  Aroer- 
The  bill  embodied  larger  concessions  than  were  ican  Government  in  publishing  confidential difr 
offered  in  the  note  of  May  6th.    The  parishes  patches. 

of  which  the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spailsh  Tnaty.— In  the  latter  part  of  AugMt 

Government  were  already  provided  with  priests  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  startled  br 

under  the  laws  of  July  14,  1880,  and  May  31,  a  summons  to  an  extraordinary  session.    When 

1882.    The  present  act  removed  all  responsi-  they  assembled  on  August  29tb,  it  was  ex- 

bility  from  the  Government  for  the  lack  of  spir-  plained  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the 

itual  ministrations  in  the  remaining  parishes  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain.    The  Emperor 

of  which  the  bishops  have  the  patronage.    The  had  signed  it  provisional! v,  expecting  to  asit 

bill  consisted  of  six  clauses :  from  Parliament,  when  it  met  regularly,  anaclj 

Tbe  first  and  most  important  clause  enacts  that  the  of  indemnity  for  this  divergence  from  consO* 
bishops  shall  no  lon^r  be  required  to  notify  to  the  tutional  forms.  But  organs  of  tbe  press  call^ 
Government  authorities  tlie  names  of  those  candidates  jq  question  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
for  the  priestly  office  whose  appointments  can  unoon-  ^  j^  j^^  ^  ^  ^^e  applicability  of  the 
ditionallv  be  canceled,  or  who  are  only  appomted  as  .  .  ,  1  .  ,  '  r_  *^*^  .  j  •  ^^v^r 
Bubstitutbs  or  delegates.  Tbe  bishops  will  thus  be  principle  of  mdemnity  recognized  in  other 
enabled  at  once  to  provide  the  vacant  parishes  with  states  to  the  Imperial  Constitution,  i  he  rfo- 
chaplains,  vicars,  adiuncts,  etc.,  without  any  previous  gressists  assailed  the  Government  for  the  Tiula- 
notiliciition  to  the  Goyemment.  By  clause  2,  how-  ^Jq^  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  majority  aim- 
ever,  this  concession  is  not  to  extend  to  the  cases  of  t  «^^,^„^i  ^Uo,  *-^^^^^r  ««^  «.i.^  Aok^i>;Aa  «in- 
thosi  priest*  who  arc  intrusted  with  the  admmistra-  P»3^  approved  the  treaty  and  the  fisheries  con 
tion  ot  parishes.  vention,  and  the  Reichstag  was  then  prorogneo. 

Clause  3  declares  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  no  The  treaty  runs  until  June  30,  1887. 

Ioniser  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  clerpy  The  most  important  concession  made  by  Ger* 

against  the  deeisionsof  the  Government  authorities  in  ^^          jg  ^j^^  re<iuction  of  her  dock  dues  frottf 

matters  retrardmcr  the  appointment  ot  candidates,  the     /.***.  i  jru  _x .i»^«a1 

discipline  in  clerical  scinlnaries,  or  episcopal  rights  m  forty  to  ten  marks,  and  of  her  customs  duties 

vacant  dioceses.  on  southern  fruits,  fresh  grapes,  ohve-ou,  CQOO* 
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'aisina,  etc.  Sbe  has  farther  promised  DOtes  of  alarm  on  the  same  sabject,  ono  of 
raise  her  duties  on  wine,  with  one  ex-  which  was  uttered  earlier  in  the  year,  imme- 
I,  rye,  and  other  articles.  Spain  defi-  diately  after  Signor  Mancini's  announcement 
fixed  her  duties  on  several  articles  of  of  the  triple  alliance  in  the  Italian  Parliament, 
,  especially  spirituous  liquors  and  spirits,  the  time  was  ciiosen  when  there  seemed  to  be 
d  steel  wire,  and  rails.  the  least  occasioh  for  it.  It  had  the  appear- 
Igkt  Treaty. — A  copyright  treaty  between  ance,  therefore,  of  a  menace,  and  did  not  fail 
and  Germany  was  concluded  April  19th.  to  give  offense  to  the  sensitive  French  people, 
nvention  replaces  the  former  ones  be-  The  appointment  of  King  Alfonso  to  the  honor- 
Prance  and  single  German  states.  An  ary  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  garrisoned  in 
obtains  under  this  treaty  all  the  rights  Strasburg  excited  the  Parisians  to  the  demon- 
ire  authors,  except  as  to  the  duration  of  strations  at  the  station  which  Alfonso  was  sub- 
yright,  which  must  not  exceed  that  ac-  jected  to  on  his  return  from  Germany.  Tlie 
in  his  own  country.  Manuscripts,  as  German  press  called  upon  the  Government  to 
published  works,  are  protected.  Pub-  take  up  tlie  insult,  but  Prince  Bismarck  was 
can  obtain  copyrights.  The  rights  ex-  careful  not  to  provoke  the  French  popular 
»  musical  compositional,  works  of  art,  temper  too  far.  The  attendance  of  King  Al- 
d  can  be  secured  by  the  heirs,  assigns,  fonso  of  Spain,  and  King  Milan  of  Servia,  he- 
al representatives  of  the  author.  Copy-  sides  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Crown  Prince 
literary  productions  can  be  drawn  from  of  Portugal,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the 
>reparation  of  school-books  or  of  works  guests  of  the  Emperor  at  the  autumn  manoeu- 
sntific  character.  The  restriction  of  the  vres,  which  began  September  14th,  was  among 
iction  of  articles  from  newspapers  and  the  indications  of  the  supreme  influence  of 
cals  to  publications  of  the  same  class  Bismarck  and  his  peace  policy  in  Europe. 
'  obligation  to  cite  the  source  of  a  re-  AlstM-L^mlBet — ^The  imperial  province  was 
don  are  not  continued  in  the  new  trea-  agitated  more  than  usual,  m  1883,  by  the  lan- 
scording  to  French  law,  every  use  of  a  guage  question.  The  deputies  in  the  Reichstag 
without  the  permission  of  the  com-  kept  up  their  attitude  of  opposition.  In  Au- 
3  illegal,  but  the  German  principle  was  gust,  the  lieutenant-general.  Marshal  Manteuf- 
1  in  the  treaty,  which  requires  only  that  fel,  called  forth  indignant  protests  by  refusing 
>sition  should  have  distinguishing  char-  permission  to  one  of  them,  M.  Antoine,  to 
ica,  though  an  unauthorized  arrange-  start  a  French  journal  in  Metz.  The  order 
f  an  air  is  forbidden.  Public  presenta-  that  discussions  in  municipal  councils  should 
musical  or  dramatic  compositions  with-  be  conducted  in  German  was  followed  a  few 
bority  are  made  actionable.  An  author  months  after  by  an  attempt  to  banish  French 
es  the  right  of  translation  for  ten  years  from  the  schools.  The  four  hours  a  week 
8  a  translation  published  in  either  conn-  which  were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  French 
iiin  three  years,  otherwise  he  can  not  were  reduced  to  two. 

t  the  publication  of  a  translation  in  the  InudatltBS.— In  November  and  December, 
ountiy.  Authors  of  musical  and  dra-  1882,  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  the  Main 
reductions  also  retain  exclusive  rights  and  the  Moselle,  rose  above  the  highest  flood- 
dation  for  the  same  periods.  No  regis-  mark  recorded  in  the  century.  Between  Co- 
or  other  formality  is  required  to  secure  logne  and  Ooblenz  the  plains  were  entirely 
'  rights.  The  convention  is  binding  on  submerged,  and  many  towns  and  villages  inun- 
vernments  for  six  years,  and  then  re-  dated,  among  them  the  city  of  Coblenz.  Below 
n  force  until  one  year  after  a  notice  of  that  place  many  houses  crumbled  down.  The 
las  been  received  from  either  party.  waters  subsided  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ras  with  France* — The  continuance  of  the  her,  but  a  week  or  two  later  heavy  rains  fell 
German  alliance,  which  was  said  to  be  and  the  waters  rose  to  a  higher  point  than  be- 
er of  breaking  off,  was  confirmed  by  the  fore.  The  rise  was  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  Ischl,  and  loss  of  life.  Nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages 
5r  convincing  signs.  The  influence  of  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Rhine  valley  were 
Bismarck  was  seen  to  prevdl  in  Europe  under  water.  In  seven  villages  alone  400 
(tent  which  excited  the  susceptibilities  buildings  fell  in.  Near  Carlsruhe  a  bridge 
French.  Not  only  was  Italy's  under-  fell,  precipitating  20  persons  into  the  river, 
z  with  the  allied  empires  admitted  by  and  on  the  Bwlen  state  railroad  a  derailed 
Ran  Minister  of  the  Exterior  and  the  train  plunged  into  the  water,  drowning  several 
ian  Premier  in  public  announcements,  passengers.  A  boat  capsized  and  drowned  28 
Spanish  commercial  treaty,  the  visit  of  peasants  who  had  just  been  rescued  from  their 
Ifonso  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  return  houses.  In  Mayence,  soldiers  were  employed 
the  Crown  Prince,  showed  that  Spain  night  and  day  in  constructing  protective  em- 
1  gravitated  toward  the  league  of  peace,  bankments,  and  bridges  for  the  escape  of  the 
ember  the  German  Chancellor,  in  the  citizens  in  case  these  gave  way.  A  lake,  five 
-German  Gazette,"  the  official  organ,  miles  broad,  formed  between  Wesel  and  Em- 
I  warning  ci-y  against  France  as  the  merich.  In  Frankenthal,  6,000  people  were 
Dg  influence  in  Europe.    Like  similar  driven  from  their  homes.     The  distress  was 
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pitiful,  atthoogh  aid  Sowed  in  with  promptneaa 
wtd  liberality  from  all  parte  of  Germany.  The 
Xinperor  Bnbscribed  {150,000,  and  the  Helchs- 
tig  granted  $TJSO,000.  The  GennaD-Ameri- 
ont  displayed  even  greater  generosity  than  the 
nSeren'  own  feUow-couotrymeo.  Their  gilts 
of  mODey  drew  forth  from  the  German  press 
■nd  GoverDtnent  warm  ezpressione  of  kindnew 
ud  appreciation.  Of  aboat  $1SO,000  distrib- 
uted nearly  the  whole  was  raised  in  America. 

Maar  ErcalSi — Celebrations  and  festivals  sue- 
«eded  one  another  through  the  year.  On  Sep- 
eiaber  28th  the  Emperor  nuveiled  the  national 
nonaraenton  thsNiederwald  near  Budeaheim 
leslgned  by  Prof  Bchill  ug  of 
irtudea,  and  erected  m  commem 
tration  of  the  victories  over  the 
french  in  ISTO-  71  A  Hygienie 
Eibibition  was  held  in  Berlin  in 
^pril,  and  in  July  an  International 
ut  Exhibition  in  Hanich 

CMDOH,  H«Jw  Geieral  Oariu 
aiirgl.,  Eoglish  traveler  and  sol 
lier,  was  bom  in  1S30  and  is  a 
rounger  son  of  Lieutenant  General 
R.  E.  Gordon.  He  entered  the 
Bilitary  service  as  Lieotenant  of 
Engineers  in  18S2  and  took  part 
o  the  Crimean  War  in  wl  icn  he 
was  wounded  before  Sebastopol 
&t  the  conclnsion  of  the  war  he 
vu  appointed  on  the  commission 
BtmM^  with  the  delimitation  of 
lie  boundary  between  Turkey  and 
lossia  in  A^ia.  After  verving  in 
lie  expedition  to  China,  he  re 
nained  in  that  country,  and  to- 
vard  the  end  of  1861  undertook  an 
'xploring  expedition  to  theChotow 
md  Ealgan  gates  i  n  the  Great  Wall 
«ro«!  Bhensi,  passing  throufrh  the 
litherto  nnknown  capital  of  that 
■Torince,  Tiaynen.  On  his  retorn 
a  Peking  he  was  appointed  hy 
be  Emperor  in  March,  1668  com 
oander- in-chief  of  the  army  sent 
o  put  down  the  Taipiug  rebellion 
Cainly  through  his  efforts  the  re 
tellion  was  suppressed  in  two 
'ears.  In  the  Knftlish  army  be 
fas  promoted  to  be  lieoteoant- 
wlonel  in  1864,  and  in  December  of 
rear  decorated  with  the  order  ofthe  Bath.  He 
ruvice-coDsat  in  the  delta  ofthe  Danube  from 
IBTI  to  18T3.  He  then  nndertook  ao  expedition 
'■o  Central  Africa  nnder  the  auspices  of  tbe 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  appointed  him  Military 
Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces.  He  as- 
^nded  the  Nile  in  a  steamboat  to  the  Albert 
!>'yuiza,  combated  the  slave-trade,  and  in  April, 
IST<J,  annexed  Dartoor  to  the  ilomioions  of  the 
Khedire.  The  Khedive  bestowed  on  him  the 
^tle  of  pasha.  He  returned  to  Cairo  in  18T6, 
lad  refused  to  undertake  another  expedition  to 
he  Sondan,  on  account  ofthe  insumcieucy  of 
be  military  force  placed  at  bis  disposal,  and 


also  of  a  disagreement  with  the  Egyptian  au- 
thorities. In  16T7  he  returned  to  the  Upper 
Nile  as  Governor-Oeneral  ofthe  Sondan.  He 
went  around  through  all  the  provinces  that  year 
and  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  natives  in  a 
measure  by  dismissmg  extortionate  officials  and 
striking  the  rebellioos  elements  with  fear  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  his  energy 
of  character.  A  formidable  rebellion  in  Dar- 
four  was  quickly  subdued.  A  long  and  tedious 
war  with  Abyssinia  was  brought  to  an  end ;  but 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  permanent  good  nnder- 
standing  with  that  country  were  unavailing. 
He  captured  hundreds  of  slave-caravans,  and 


of  the  supply  of  slaves  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  yet,  inroo^b  the  lack  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  of- 
ficials, he  was  unable  to  stop  tbe  traffic  com- 
pletely. In  January,  1880,  be  retired  from  the 
governorship  o(  tlie  Soudan.  He  accepted  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Vice- 
roy of  India,  but  resigned  upon  reaching  Bom- 
bay, in  June  of  that  year.  He  took  command  of 
the  Royal  Entdneers  In  Mauritius  in  May,  1881, 
and  retired  from  active  service  the  same  year, 
with  the  rank  of  m^jor-generoL  The  Cape  Gov- 
ernment, in  Hiircb,  188S,  commissioned  him 
to  settle  tbe  Basuto  question.  He  bod  reached 
an    understanding  with    the    Basutos,  when 
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the  Cape   ministry,  dislikiug  his  conciliatory  In  1856  he  was  chosen  by  the  new  En 

proposals,  interfered  to  modify  the  terms,  and  Alexander,  to  succeed  Nesselrode  as  \ 

General  Gordon  resigned  in   October,  1882.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  this  post  he  h 

He  was  about  to  start  for  Central  Africa,  at  more  than  twenty-five  years.     Heretof 

the  invitation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  Russian  foreign  ministers  had  been  little 

carry  on  and  extend  the  work  begun  on  the  at  home,  and  were  considered  as  mere 

Congo  by  Stanley,  when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Emperor,  but  Gortchakoff  was 

of  the  army  of  Hicks  Pasha,  the  English  and  popular  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  I 

Egyptian  Governments  urged  him  to  under-  From  this  time  his  one  object  was  the  i 

take  a  mission  to  the  Soudan  as  plenipotenti-  dizement  of  Russia,  and  his  policy  non-ii 

ary  to  conclude  the  transfer  of  the  western  ence  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.    J 

provinces  of  the  SDudan  to  the  native  rulers,  he  issued  a  circular  denouncing  Fran 

and  arrange  a  peace  with  the  Hahdi  and  the  England  if  they  attempted  to  interfei 

revolted  provinces,  on  the  basis  of  the  retire-  the  administration  of  government  in  tl 

ment  of  the  Egyptian  officials  and  military,  Sicilies.     An  expression  in  this  circul 

and  the  abandonment  of  sovereign  rights,     in  become  historical:    '* Russia  does  not 

the  winter  of  1883-84  he  crossed  the  Nubian  she  meditates."    For  the  most  part  st 

Desert  without  escort,  and  on  his  arrival  at  this  attitude  of  meditation  and  recup 

Khartoum  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  many  years.    Gortchakoff  rejoiced  in  tli 

the  terms  of  peace,  and  promising  that  the  in-  throw  of  his  enemy,  Austria,  at  Magen 

stitution  of  slavery  would  not  be  interfered  with.  Solferino ;  and  he  acquiesced  in  French 

GORTCHAKOFF,       AlexiBiler      mkhiUiiwiteli,  vention  in  Syria  in  1861  as  a  blow  struct 

Prince,  a  Russian  statesman,   born  July  16,  toman  independence.    A  year  later  he  ec 

1798;    died  March  11,   1883.     He  came  of  a  cally  opposed  any  interference  by  Frai 

princely  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  cele-  England  with  the  civil  war  in  the  United 

brated  Lyceum  of  Tzarskoye-Selo.   The  famous  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  repress 

poet,  Pushkin,  whose  widow  he  subsequently  Polish  insurrection,  and  in  replying  ha 

married,  was  one  of  his  fellow-pupils.     Imme-  to  the  notes  addressad  to  him  by  the 

diately  after  his  graduation  he  became  private  European  powers,  remonstrating  with  1 

secretary  to  Count  Nesselrode,  Ministar  of  For-  his  severities.     He  had  been  appointei 

eign  Affairs,  and  was  present  at  the  Congress  chancellor  in  1862,  and  in  1863,  to  the 

of  Laybach  and  that,  of  Verona.    In  1824  he  of  tiie  Russian  people,  he  became  cliai 

was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Russian  lega-  Gortchakoff  kept  his  attitude  of  absoln 

tion  in  London;   in  1830  charge  d'affaires  at  trality  during  the  struggle  of  1866  b 

Florence;   and  in  1833  first  secretary  to  the  Prussia  and  Austria;  but  in  1870,  whei 

Russian  legation  in  Vienna,  where  the  illness  was  besieged  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was 

and  death  of  his  chief  left  him  as  acting  head,  ing  Rome,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  i: 

In  1841,  as  embassador  extraordinary  atStutt-  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1856.     In  tb 

gart,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  the  don  Conference  tiiat  followed,  he  secui 

Crown  Prince  of  Wdrtemberg  and  the  Princess  Russia  the  right  of  having  her  war-sJ 

Olgo,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.     This  the  Black  sea — which  was  a  great  vict 

was  a  very  considerable  diplomatic  triumph,  Russian  policy — and  he  was  rewarded 

and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  privy  Emperor  with  the  hereditary  title  of 

councilor.     In  1850  he  was  appointed  mints-  Highness. 

ter  at  the  German  Diet,  where  he  became  the  From  this  time  until  the  Turko-Russia 

friend  of  Bismarck,  the  Prussian  representa-  Gortchakoff  was    occupied   in   strengt 

tive,  and  where  he  was  the  center  of  all  oppo-  Russian  influence  in  the  East  and  bi 

sition  to  revolution.  about  an  alliance  between  the  Empei 

Hitherto  Russia  had  represented  the  policy  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  stooc 

of  conservatism  in  Europe,  and  had  been  ready  height  of  his  power  and  influence.   But  a1 

to  crush  the  spirit  of  progress  wherever  it  Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube  he  wi 

might  appear.     Though  Gortchakoff  was  not  pelled  to  yield  in  importance  to  genen 

in  full  accord  with  his  master's  ambitions,  he  engineers.     When  Europe  refused  to  si 

was  supposed  to  be  more  ductile  than  some  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  Gortchakc 

the  older  statesmen.     Accordingly,  in  1854,  discredited,  as  well  as  Gen.  Ignatieff. 

during  the  Crimean  War,  he  succeeded  Meyer-  Berlin  Congress  Schouvaloff  played  a  ra< 

dorff  as  embassador  in  Vienna,  discharged  his  portant  part  than  he.    He  never  forga^ 

difficult  duties  with   skill   and  courage,  and  marck  and  Beaconstield  for  thwarting 

played  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  designs  at  this  congress,  and  his  resei 

which  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Paris.    He  ceded  toward  Bismarck  led  to  a  coldness  b 

only  positions  which  were  irrevocably  lost,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.    He  had  ce 

such  as  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  the  Danu-  be  a  prime  factor  in  European  or  even  I 

bian  provinces  and  the  oversi*»ht  of  the  mouths  politics  before  Alexander  II  was  assasc 

of  the  Dar.ube,  and  inspired  his  adversaries  and  long  before  he  was  superseded  b; 

with  a  high  idea  of  Russia's  powers  of  resist-  Giers  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.   E 

ance  even  in  the  face  of  defeat.  to  a  time  when  Russia  could  no  longer  ] 
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against  another,  and  the  theory  of  a  285  Conseryatiyea,  857  liberals,  and  60  Home- 

of  power  became  untenable;  jet  he  Rulers. 

t  adapt  himself  to  a  new  policj.    Rus-  The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the 

to  need  a  great  Minister  of  the  Inte-  hereditary  nobles  of  England,   new  English 

>  than  the  most  skilifal  of  foreign  diplo-  peers  created  by  royal  patent,  the  English 

bat  Gortchakoff  had  studied  Europe  bishops  who  are  peers  ex  officio^  28  Irish  peers 
jely  than  bis  own  country,  took  no  in-  elected  for  life,  and  16  Scottish  representative 
the  problems  of  finance,  of  industry,  peers  elected  for  each  succeeding  Parliament, 
bilism,  and  even  bore  no  part  what-  No  new  peerage  can  be  created  in  Scotland, 
le  great  revolution  by  which  the  serfs  and  in  Ireland  none  until  three  existing  peer- 
ed, ages  have  become  extinct;  but  in  l^gland 
3  a  classical  scholar,  a  master  of  the  peerages  can  be  created  for  life  or  in  perpetui- 
anguage,  and  an  enlightened  patron  ty  in  any  number.  The  House  of  Peers  cou- 
rts. His  diplomatic  circulars  were  sisted  in  1882  of  516  members,  of  whom  5  were 
>f  clear  diction,  ingenious  argument,  peers  of  the  blood  royal,  2  archbishops,  22 
:ic  which  always  seemed  to  attain  its  dukes,  19  marquesses,  117  earls,  26  viscounts, 

putting  his  adversary  in  the  wrong.  24  bishops,  257  barons,  16  Scottish  representa- 

two  sons.  Prince  Michel  and  Prince  tive  peers,  and  28  Irish  representative  peers, 

in,  both  of  whom  are  in  the  diplo-  Only  87  of  the  peerages  are  older  than  liie 

vice.                              seventeenth  century,  and  815  are  not  older 

BJUTlIiriNDIREI<A]ID(IJNriCDKI]IC!-  than  the  present  century,  no  fewer  than  166 

a  constitutional  monarchy  of  Western  having  been  created  during  the  reign  of  Queen 

The  supreme  legislative  power  re-  Victoria. 

Parliament,  which  must  be  convoked  The  ^/vwnmimL — The  Prime  Minister,  W.  E. 

as  supplies  are  only  voted,  and  the  Gladstone,  on  forming  his  ministry  in  1880, 

ct  renewed,  from  year  to  year.    Dur-  took  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

ast  three  reigns  little  has  remained  of  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  Fir^t  Lord 

authority  but  the  forms.    During  the  of  the  Treasury.    After  the  close  of  the  extra 

iod  the  hereditary  senate  of  the  Peers  session  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  the  Cabinet  was 

driven  to  relinquish  practically  its  reconstituted.    Lord  Derby  entered  the  Cabi- 

the  legislative  authority,  while  the  net  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Eim- 

*epresentation  in  the  House  of  Com-  berley  taking  Lord  Hartington^s  place  in  the 

elective  assembly,  has  been  extend-  India  Office,  and  the  latter  Mr.  Childers^s  place 

ihe  Reform  Bill  of  1867-68  the  fran-  as  Secretary  of  War,  while  Childers  received 

I  conferred  upon  all  ratepayers  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  relin- 

3  of  real  estate  of  £10  annud  value  in  quished  by  Gladstone.    Sir  Charles  Dilke  ob- 

is  and  cities,  and  £12  in  the  country,  tained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the 

utive  authority  and  the  initiative  in  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Dodson  becom- 

n  are,  practically,  concentrated  in  the  ing  Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster, 

the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  appointed  The  Cabinet  consisted  in  1888  of  the  follow- 

ider  of  the  dominant  party,  and  who  ingfourteen  members : 

is  associates  to  preside  over  the  de-  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the 

8  and  to  prepare  with  him  the  schemes  Treasury ;  Lord  Sel  borne,  Lord  High  Chancel- 

tion  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parlia-  lor ;  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 

Prorogation  is  the  legal  dea^  of  Par-  cil ;  Baron  Carlingford,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Hugh 

and  legislation  which  is  not  findly  0.  E.  Childers,  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer; 

t  the  close  therefore  goes  for  naught.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Secretary  of  State  for 

)  no  constitutional  limits  to  the  power  the  Home  Department;  Earl  GranviUe,  Secre- 

ment.    Victoria  I,  Queen  of  Great  tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Earl  of 

ad  Ireland,  and  Empress  of  India,  was  Derby,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 

f  24, 1819,  and  succeeded  her  uncle.  Early  Kimberley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India; 

;V,  June  20, 1887.    The  heir-apparent  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Secretary  of  State 

Edward,  bom  in  1841. .  The  present  for  War;  Lord  Northbrook,  First  Lord  of  the 

*  Commons  first  met  in  April,  1880.  Admiralty ;  Joseph  G.  Dodson,  Chancellor  of 

twenty-second  since  the  union,  and  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

of  the  reign  of  Victoria.    Unless  pre-  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Sir  Charles 

issolved  it  will  last  until  1887.     Hie  W.  Dilke,  President  of  the  Local  Government 

Commons  consists  of  652  members.  Board.                                                  ' 

rrits  were  suspended  in  thirteen  con-  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  Earl  Spen- 

s,  so  that  the  number  of  representa-  cer,  who  succeeded  Earl  Cowper  May  8,  1882. 

689.     At  the  beginning  of  the  term  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  is  G;  O. 

e  was  divided,  as  to  parties  between  Trevelyan,  who  has  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 

ervatives  and  286  Liberals  from  Eng-  as  the  Viceroy  holds  a  Cabinet  office. 

Oonservatives  and  52  liberals  from  The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 

and  24  Conservatives,  19  Liberals,  Education  has  Anthony  J.  MundeUa  for  vice- 
Lome-Rulers  from  Ireland ;  together,  president.  A  new  department  of  the  Govem- 
3L.  xxiii. — 26    A 
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meat,  the  Committee  of  the  Privj  Coancil  for 
Agrioaltare,  was  created  in  1888,  with  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster  for  its 
first  vice-president. 

Area  aid  Popilatlan. — The  total  area  of  the 
British  Empire  is  7,774,657  sqaare  miles;  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881, 
249,259,882.  The  area  of  the  British  Islands 
is  121,483  square  miles,  and  the  population,  as 
returned  by  the  census  of  April  4, 1881,  is  85,- 
172,976,  distributed  as  follows : 


senters,  1,486,000;  Catholics,  320,000 ;  Choreh 
of  England,  78,200. 

The  total  emigration  from  Great  Britain  sod 
Ireland,  from  1815  to  1882,  amounted  to  10,- 
047,885  persons,  of  whom  6,608,035  went  to 
the  United  States,  1,712,020  to  Britbh  North 
America,  1,364,226  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  868,554  to  other  countries,  llie 
emigration  in  1882  from  British  ports  was 
divided,  in  respect  to  origin  and  destination, 
as  follows : 


UNITKD 

Sqwtf* 

KINGDOM. 

kOooMtrM. 

Enriaod 

Walea 

181,623 
19,069 

Bootland. 

78,895 

Ireland 

84,353 

iBle  of  Man. . . . 

088 

Channellalanda 

196 

Boldien     and 

Ballon  abroad 

•  •  ■  • 

Total 

814,628 

11,961,842 

678.060 

1,797,535 

2,58^277 

26,291 

40,821 

147,540 


FnnalM. 


17,181,896 


12,652,084 

682,458 

1,9.36,805 

2,641,559 

27,798 

47,881 


17,988,080 


ToUl 

population. 

24,618,926 

1,860,518 

8,784.870 

5,174,886 

54,089 

87,702 

147,640 


EMIGRANTS. 

United 
SUtat. 

Caaada. 

Aartialk. 

Other 

COOBtTiM. 

TMd. 

EngHah 

Scotch 

Iriah 

Foreigners.. . . 
Unknown.... 

94,500 

19,004 

68,800 

112,709 

927 

27,768 
A,6dO 
8,048 

18,084 

S4.845 
6.240 
6,704 
1,807 

8 

16,280 
2,868 
1,080 
2,979 
2,958 

ies,9» 

82,S4S 

84,18! 

180.(0 

Total 

295,589 

58,475 

88,604 

S^670 

4I8.2S8 

8^172,976 


The  increase  in  England  and  Wales  between 
1871  and  1881  was  14*86  per  cent.,  which  was 
higher  than  in  any  decenninm  since  1881-41 ; 
the  increase  in  fifty  years  was  86*9  per  cent. 

The  natural  movement  of  population  in  the 
three  kingdoms  in  1882  was  as  follows : 


UNITID  KINGDOM. 


England. 
Scotland 
Ireland  . 


BUnhfw. 

Blrthi. 

DMthi. 

208,907 
26,574 
22,058 

888,940 
126.182 
122,715 

616,788 
72,966 
88,787 

EzoeMof 

births. 

872.167 
63,216 
88,978 


The  natural  increment  of  the  population  of 
England  is  about  1*45  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ihe  total  number  of  males  returned  by  the 
census  of  1881  as  engaged  in  some  definite 
occupation  was  7,783,646,  or  71*5  per  cent,  of 
all  aged  ^ve  years  and  upward;  of  females, 
8,403,918,  or  29*4  per  cent.  The  civil  service 
employed  50,245  persons,  and  the  police  32,- 
508.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  England  and 
Wales  at  the  date  of  the  census  (including 
yeomanry  and  militia)  was  87,168,  and  of 
men  in  the  Royal  Navy  (excluding  8,910  pen- 
sioners) 20,732.  The  number  in  the  clerical 
profession  was  35,823,  including  nearly  24,000 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  in  the  legal 
profession,  17,386;  the  medical  profession, 
22,936;  engaged  in  educational  work,  72  per 
cent.,  of  whom  were  women,  171,831;  actors 
and  actresses,  4,565.  The  number  of  photog- 
raphers increased  from  4,715  in  1871  to  6,661 
in  1881. 

The  population  of  Ireland  was  divided  in 
respect  to  religion,  according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  3,960,891 ; 
Anglicans,  639,574;  Presbyterians,  470,784; 
Methodists,  48,839 ;  other  denominations,  54,- 
288 ;  not  determined,  630.  The  number  of  ad- 
herents to  the  different  creeds  in  England  was 
estimated  in  1871  as  follows:  Anglicans,  17,- 
781,000;  Dissenters,  3,971,000;  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 1,058,000;  Israelites,  89,000.  In  Scot- 
land:   Church  of  Scotland,   1,473,000;    Dis- 


The  immigration  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  78,268  in  1882,  77,105  in  1881,  68,316  in 
1880,  and  53,973  in  1879. 

The  emigration  fi*om  Ireland  from  1856  to 
1860  was  at  the  average  rate  of  about  100,000 
persons  a  year;  in  the  next  five  years,  from 
1860  to  1865,  about  140,000  annually;  from 
1866  to  1870  about  180,000;  from  1870  to 
1875  about  70,000.  In  the  year  1880  the  nam- 
ber  was  about  93,000;  in  1881  about  100,000. 
Nearly  all  the  emigrants  were  furnished  the 
means  for  the  voyage  to  the  United  States  or 
other  points  of  destination  by  friends  who  had 
preceded  them.  In  all,  about  £1,500,000  was 
remitted  to  Ireland  in  this  way.  This  emi- 
gration did  not  proceed  from  the  congested 
districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland  as  much  ts 
from  some  other  ports  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  British  cities  of  "over  100,- 
000  inhabitants  was  returned  in  1881  as  fol- 
lows: 

CTTIES. 
Hull 

Btoke-upon-TVent . 

j  Newcaatle .... 

I  Oateahead 

Dandee 

Weat  Hamt 

PortUDOuth 

Leioeater 

Sunderland 

Oldham 

Brighton 

Bolton 

Aberdofn 

Blackburn 


15M<« 
145^ 
1414M 

m^ 

12MT< 
IICMS 
I1I<SIS 

107^ 
105,414 
10S,0M 
104,014 


CITIES.  Popnlatlott. 

London* 8,814,571 

Liverpool 652,503 

Glasgow ...  511,589 

Blrmlngbam 400,774 

j  Manchester 841,414 

iSalford 17«,«86 

Leeds  809,119 

Sheffield 284.508 

Dublint 249,«03 

j  Edinburgh 228,190 

iLeith 61.1«8 

Belfiut 208,129 

Bristol 20fl,S74 

Nottingham 188.575 

Bradfocd 158,082 

The  number  of  muuicipal  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1881  was  248,  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  8,412,121,  or  82*4  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom.  The 
population  of  London  increased  in  the  decade 
1871-81 17*3  per  cent. ;  that  of  nineteen  other 
large  towns  16  5  per  cent. 

Postal  Savliigs-Baiilu.  — The  deposiU  in  the 

*  The  Metropolitan  District.  The  Police  District  oootiiDi 
4,764.812  inhabitants. 

t  The  Sdelropolltan  Police  District  oontalna  849,648  inhab- 
itants. 

X  The  towns  of  West  Ham,  Croydon,  and  Tottenham  fota 
part  of  the  London  Police  DlatricL 
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Office  saving-banks  on  Dec.  31,  1882,  der  the  efforts  of  scientific  prison  reformers, 
nted  to  £39,037,821,  an  increase  of  £2,-  has  been  attended  with  a  gradual  diminution 
26  over  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  of  crime.  In  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  previous 
e  Irish  banks  there  was  an  increase  of  to  1872  the  practice  of  deporting  convicts  was 
03,  which  was  more  than  the  average  gradually  abandoned  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
ise  of  ten  years.  The  number  of  depos-  of  the  colonists,  who  preferred  a  scarcity  of  la- 
in the  postal-banks  was  2,858,976.  bor  to  having  it  supplied  by  the  criminal  out- 
icatiMk — The  act  of  1870  provided  that  casts  of  the  mother- country.  In  the  five  years 
shall  be  established  in  every  school  dis-  ending  in  1874  the  number  of  sentences  to  pe- 
>ublic  elementary  schools  with  sufficient  nal  servitude  in  England  and  Wales  averaged 
imodation  for  all  children  whose  educa-  1,622  per  annum ;  in  the  five  years  ending  in 
s  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Children  1879  it  was  1.633  ;  in  the  year  1881  the  nnm- 
d  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  school-  ber  was  1,625.  As  compared  with  the  five 
lave  their  expenses  defrayed  from  the  lo-  years  ending  1859,  when  the  population  was 
ites.  The  public  schools  are  under  the  20  per  cent  less,  the  convictions  in  1881  showed 
vision  of  district  school  boards,  who,  with  a  decrease  of  almost  one  half.  The  number  of 
other  powers,  have  authority  to  compel  convictions  for  short  terms  showed  a  corre- 
ts  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  spending  improvement,  being  9,266  in  1881, 
"en  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  against  an  average  of  9,848  in  the  five  years 
percentage  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  ending  in  1874,  and  of  12,058  in  the  five  years 
heir  names  to  the  marriage  register  in  the  ending  in  1869.  The  average  length  of  the 
ears  from  1875  to  1880  was  14*8  among  terms  to  which  convicts  were  sentenced  has 
len  and  20  among  the  women.  In  1879  increased,  and  the  population  of  the  prisons 
r  cent,  of  the  men  and  20  of  the  women  has  remained  almost  stationary,  being  10,221 
ed  signed  with  marks  in  England,  9  per  on  March  31,  1882,  against  10,160  at  the  end 
of  the  men  and  18  of  the  women  in  Scot-  of  1871.  Under  the  British  prison  system  the 
and  31  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  38  of  the  convict  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  but  at 
)n  in  Ireland.  The  parliamentary  grants  hard  labor,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  his 
unary  schools  amounted  to  ooly  £40,000  imprisonment.  During  a  second  period  he 
k).  Since  the  school  act  they  have  been  sleeps  and  eats  in  bis  cell,  but  works  in  com- 
ised  from  £914,721  in  1870  to  £2,749,863  pany  with  his  fellow -prisoners.  At  the  end 
)2  and  £2,938,930  in  1883.  The  number  of  this  period,  which  is  of  variable  duration, 
jools  inspected  in  Great  Britain  was  13,-  he  is  conditionally  released  on  ticket-of -leave, 
1 1873  and  21,136  in  1881.  The  average  under  police  supervision.  The  dread  of  the 
lance  increased  from  1,783,730  to  8,273,-  term  of  isolation,  of  the  spare  diet  and  the  se- 
lu  the  vote  for  public  education  in  1883  vere  labor,  has  a  ^eater  deterrent  effect  than 
ance  was  made  for  3,245,046  children.  the  prison  disciplmo  had  in  the  times  when  it 
foiamamiCtlanu — ^Tbe  number  of  paupers,  was  less  inflexible.  The  system  of  marks  en- 
dve  of  vagrants  and  casual  poor,  relieved  ables  a  prisoner  to  shorten  his  term  of  impris- 
poor-law  unioQs  and  parishes  of  England  onment  by  one  fourth,  and  to  earn  money  to 
Tales  in  1882  was  797,614,  against  803,126  be  paid  on  his  release.  The  illiterate  are  taught 
II,  837,940  in  1880,  800,426  in  1879,  815,-  reading  and  writing,  and  trades  are  taught  to 
.  1875,  and  1,079,391  in  1870.  Thenum-  those  who  have  none.  Of  9,107  prisoners  in 
able-bodied  adult  paupers  included  in  the  custody  on  July  1,  1882,  8,235  learned  their 
was  106,280  in  1882,  111,169  in  1881,  trades  in  prison.  The  estimated  value  of  con- 
26,228  in  1880.  The  number  of  registered  vict- labor,  exclusive  of  the  portion  utilized 
rs  and  their  dependents  in  Scotland  in  in  the  service  of  the  prison,  was,  for  the  year 
was  97,787,  against  98,608  in  1880.  The  ending  with  March,  1882,  £217,274.  There 
BT  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers  in  Ire-  &re  a  number  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  which 
ind  the  total,  including  others  in  asylums,  encourage  discharged  convicts  to  lead  honest 

lives.  Of  1,582  male  prisoners  liberated  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1882,  954  were  assisted 
by  these  benevolent  societies;  of  249  female 
prisoners,  34  received  aid  of  this  kind,  and  144 
were  received  in  refuges.  An  important  re- 
form in  prison  management  is  the  separation 
of  prisoners  hardened  in  crime  from  the  rest. 
This  was  adopted  in  1877-78,  and  two  years 

number  of  criminal  offenders  convicted  later  the  idea  was  further  developed  by  the 

1  was  11,353  in  England  and  Wales,  1,832  separation  of  novices  in  crime  from  the  body 

tland,  and  2,698  in  Ireland.    In  England  of  the  prisoners.    Cruelty  on  the  part  of  jailers 

1  Scotland  there  was  a  considerable  de-  is  not  likely  to  occur,  but  the  persecution  of  ex- 

in  ten  years.    In  Ireland  the  number  convicts  by  the  police  under  the  system  of  sur- 

led  almost  stationary.     The  substitution  veillance  has  sometimes  been  complained  of. 

nal  colonies  of  a  system  of  convict  pris-  CMinMrce. — The  total  values  of  imports  and 

rhich  has  been  gradually  improved  un-  exports  in  1882  and  the  six  preceding  years 


or  the  five 

)  years,  1878-^82,  as 

follows: 

TEAR. 

In-door. 

Cot-door. 

Total. 

49.865 
51,764 
67,465 
50u804 
5a,781 

85,500 
89,885 
42,785 
58,633 
58,358 

84,865 
91,099 

100,190 

109,655 

112,829 

J 
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were,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  as  fol- 
low: 


TEAR. 

Total 
inporlk 

DooMktlo 
•xporta. 

FordgB 
•spofti. 

Total     1     Total 

1382 

418,020 
897,022 
411,280 
862,992 
863,771 
894.420 
876,165 

241,467 
884,028 
2i8,060 
19^682 
192,349 
196,898 
200,639 

66,198 
68,060 
68,864 
57,268 
52,685 
63,468 
66,187 

806,660 
297,068 
266,414 
243,788 
24^4S4 
262,846 
256,n6 

719,680 

1881 

694,106 

1880 

697,644 

1379 

611,775 

1878 

614,266 

1877 

646,766 

1876 

631,981 

CLASSES  or  MXRGIIAMI>I8E. 

Importa. 

Artlclet  of  coasumption 

Rsv  mateiials 

£183,460,000 

182,183,000 

28^756,000 

681,664,000 

ManaflKtimd  ftrtielift , ., 

MiiKwllaneoas 

Tote] merctansdfM ,...,,,, r. 

£418,080,000 

The  declared  values  of  specie  and  bullion 
imported  and  exported  in  1882  and  the  three 
preceding  years  were  as  follow,  in  thousands 
of  pounds : 


OOLD. 

SiLTxm. 

Total. 

TEAR. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

■zpoit. 

1882.. 
18S1.. 
1880.. 
1879.. 

14.876 
9,968 
9.465 

18,869 

12,024 
16,499 
11,829 
17,679 

9,248 

6,901 

6.799 

10,787 

8,966 

7,004 

7,061 

11,006 

28.619 
16,864 
16.254 
84,156 

20,989 
22.608 
18,390 
28,685 

The  import  and  export  commerce  with  the 
principal  commercial  nations  in  1882,  as  com- 
pared with  1881,  was  as  follows,  in  thousands 
of  pounds : 


COUNTRIES. 


United  Stetet 

India 

Fntnoe 

AoBtnllA  and  New  Zea- 
land   

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Biuisia 

Belglam 

British  North  America. 
Hweden  and  Norway. . . 

China 

Spain 

Britith  South  Africa . . . 

Brazil 

Turkey 

El 


Egypt. 

taly .. 


IjfPomTfl. 


1881. 


108,208 
82,629 
89,981 

26,975 

28,650 

28,028 

14,058 

11,510 

11,801 

10,054 

10.704 

10,028 

6,418 

6.840 

4,170 

9,818 

8,275 


1889. 


83^68 
89,921 
89,090 

25,175 

2%671 

25,821 

21,048 

14,988 

10,899 

11,750 

9,986 

11,438 

6.276 

6,432 

4,382 

7,796 

8,481 


EZPOHTI. 


1881. 


89,796 
29,244 
16,970 

21,878 
17,481 
6,900 
6,165 
7,075 
8,411 
8361 
5,965 
8,655 
7,078 
6,656 
6,879 
8,168 
6,681 


188S. 

80,970 

29,059 
17,421 

25,865 
18,513 
9,880 
6,772 
8,080 
9,700 
8,629 
4,618 
8,670 
7,496 
6,876 
6,428 
2,451 
6.480 


The  import  commerce  with  Europe  and  the 
Levant  amounted,  in  1882,  to  £183,306,000, 
agdnst  £163,552,000  in  1881 ;  the  export  com- 
merce to  £88,834,000,  against  £87,621,000  ; 
import  commerce  with  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  in  1882,  £108,707,000 ;  in  1881, 
£120,962,000;  exports  in  1882  to  American 
countries,  £54,528,000 ;  in  1881,  £51,740,000; 
imports  from  all  other  forei^  countries  in 
1882,  £21,576,000;  in  1881,  £20,969,000;  ex- 
porte  in  1882,  £13,280,000 ;  in  1881,  £15,297,- 
000 ;  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  in 
1882,  £313,589,000;  in  1881,  £305,483,000; 
total  exports  to  foreign  countries  in  1882,  £156,- 
642,000;  in  1881,  £154,658,000;  imports  from 
British  possessions  in  1882,  £99,431,000;  in 
1881,  £91,539,000;  exports  to  British  posses- 
sions in  1882,  £84,825,000;  in  1881,  £79,365,000. 

The  values  imported  and  exported  of  the 
general  classes  of  merchandise  in  1882  were  as 
follow : 


The  imports  of  cereals  were  £67 
of  fermented  drinks,  £8,066,000 ;  exj 
635,000;  of  colonial  produce,  £48,0S 
tohacco,  £2,551,000 ;  of  animals  ai 
food-products,  £44,155,000 ;  of  texti 
als  £85,199,000;  of  timber,  etc.,  £1€ 
of  hides,  etc.,  £14,154,000 ;  exporti 
£9,565,000  ;  of  metals,  £35,484,000 
£12,278,000;  of  textile  fabrics  and  dr 
factnres,  £102,786,000 ;  imports,  £16 
of  yams,  £18,410,000 ;  imports,  £3,81 
leather  manufactures,  etc.,  £8,488,000 
£1,928,000;  of  vessels,  machinery, loc 
etc.,  £13,621,000;  of  other  metal  man 
£7,268,000 ;  imports,  £2,642,000 ;  of 
pottery,  £3,395,000 ;  imports,  £1,67 
paper  manufactures,  £1,805,000 ;  of 
straw  manufactures,  £1,419,000;  of  b 
£1,170,000;  imports  of  worka  of  a 
000 ;  imports  of  drugs,  dyea,  and  ( 
£6,636,000;  exports,  £6,603,000 ;  u 
resins,  fats,  and  oils,  £13,222,000 ;  of 
and  waste  products.  £1,848,000. 

The  quantity  of  wneat  imported  froi 
ted  States  in  1882  was  8,180,678  quart 
Bussia,  3,233,238;  from  India,  1,978,( 
Germany,  719,581  ;  from  Caxiada, 
from  Australasia,  577,530;  from  CI 
484;  from  Turkey,  122,836;  from  B 
45,404;  from  Egypt,  40,801 ;  fromot 
tries,  47,124 ;  total,  including  flour,  1 
quarters  of  480  pounds,  value  £4- 
The  large  supplies  which  unexpected 
from  Russia  and  India  had  the  effect 
ing  down  the  prices,  and  of  forcing 
of  the  holders  of  grain  in  the  United 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  sailii 
with  cargoes,  engaged  in  foreign  tra 
was  entered  at  British  ports  in  1882, 
810,380  under  the  British,  and  7,004, 
foreign  flags ;  total,  24,815,049,  againi 
708  in  1881,  and  10,054,981  in  1860 
cleared,  20,392,626  British  and  7,30 
eign;  total,  27,698,863;  steam  toi 
tered,  17,477,111  British  and  3,854,33 
total,  21,331,444,  against  19,268,32'3 
and  2,549,000  in  1860 ;  steam  tonnaf 
17,926,004  British  and  3,987,910forei 
21,914,814;  total  tonnage  entered,  3( 
cleared,  31,172,317.  The  aggregate  t 
coasting- vessels  entered  in  1882,  not 
repeat€Kl  voyages,  was  41,535,274;  di 
853,775. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  i 
vessels  constituting  the  merchant  : 
Great  Britain  and  the  aggregate  nui 
posing  the  merchant  fleets  of  the 
with  their  registered  tonnage  in  the 
tons  in  1881  and  1882 : 
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*  MA- 

SAILUrO-YVS- 
BSLB. 

KMAMEBB. 

TOTAL. 

NOJB- 

br. 

Toa- 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Ton- 
n«g«. 

Num- 
b«r. 

TOB- 

1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 

18,780 
18368 
12,785 
12,818 

8,640 
8,577 
1,696 
1.649 

^492 
^795 
1,745 
1,820 

8,001 

8,882 

288 

289 

24,272    6,641 
24,168   6,909 
14,480    1,984 
14,688   1,888 

imber  and  tonnage,  in  thousands  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  home  trade, 
ween  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Jie  coast  of  the  British  Channel  and 
i  Sea  from  Brest  to  the  month  of  the 
tlj  in  the  home  and  partly  in  the  for- 
te, and  in  the  foreign  trade  of  1882, 
oUow: 


)  nr 

SAILnrG-TM- 
SIU. 

BTBAmas. 

TOTAIi. 

IMT. 

T««- 

Nnm- 
bw. 

ToB- 

Nom- 
b«r. 

Tan- 
nage. 

•••••• 

tnign. 
le — 

10,048 

824 

8,718 

656 

116 

2,653 

1,482 

828 

2,626 

254 

151 

2,885 

11,480 
1,147 
6,889 

910 

267 

5,588 

6,715 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

14,585 

8,435 

4,881 

8,290 

18,966 

is,  Pwta,  mi  Tekgnplis.— The  numher 
>f  railroads  in  operatidn  in  1882,  their 
)  cost  of  constmction,  and  the  gross 
eceijpts,  compared  with  the  totals  for 
d  Kingdom  m  1881,  were  as  follow: 


MUm. 

Cortof 
ooDatroetkm. 

OroM 
nonpM. 

N«t  iwalpla. 

I 

• 

ia,ooo 

2,940 
2,465 

£635,186,000 
97,750,000 
84,968,000 

£69,106,000 
7,478,000 
2,811,000 

£28,178,000 
8,778,000 
1,268,000 

• 
• 

18,405 
18,175 

£767,899,000 
745,628,000 

£09390,000 
67,15^000 

£88,219,000 
82,25^000 

[derable  proportion  of  the  street  rail- 
1  down  in  recent  years  have  been 
sd  by  the  ronnicipal  authorities  under 
way  act  of  1870,  which  gives  local 
nts  provisional  authority  to  build, 
control  tramways.  Of  a  total  length 
ties  in  operation  in  the  United  King- 
une,  1882,  150  miles  were  the  prop- 
lunicipalities.  This  plan  of  building 
he  expense  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
res  a  system  of  urban  communication 
ipted  to  the  wants  of  the  public  than 
3mpanie8  would  supply,  besides  pre- 
he  monopoly  of  the  streets  for  the 

individuals.     The  roads  thus  con- 
ire  usually  leased  under  stringent  con- 
private  persons, 
imber  of  post-offices  in  the  United 

in  1882-^83  was  15,406;  persons 
,  44,600,  including  2,500  females, 
ber  of  letters  carried  by  the  post  in 
was  1,078,000,000  in  England  and 
7,000,000  in  Scotland,  and  86,000,000 
I — total,  1,281,000,000;  total  postal- 
,000,000;  newspapers,  etc.,  429, 000,- 
-office  orders,  16,200,000;  total  value, 


£26,995,000.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office 
in  the  year  1880-*81  were  £6,788,427 ;  expenses, 
£4,185,659.  The  number  of  letters  per  head 
of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
86,  as  compared  with  21  in  the  United  States, 
15  in  France,  18  in  Germany,  6  in  Italy,  and  5 
in  Spain. 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  state 
in  1870.  The  length  of  the  lines  in  1882  was 
26,465  miles;  of  wires,  121,720  miles.  The 
number  of  dispatches  sent  was  in  England  and 
Wales  26,928,722;  in  Scotland,  8,244.202;  in 
Ireland,  1,919,102;  total,  82,092,026.  The  num- 
ber of  offices  in  1881  was  5,443.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  1880-'81  amounted  to  £1,638,884 ;  ex- 
penses, £1,305,006.  A  resolution  was  carried 
against  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons calling  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  for 
messages  of  twenty  words  or  less  from  1«.  to 
6d,  The  Government  in  its  financial  plans 
made  arrangements  for  the  speedy  introduction 
of  this  reform,  which  has  been  discussed  for 
fifteen  years. 

Cflrales.-— The  British  colonial  possessions, 
covering  about  one  seventh  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  earth,  are  grouped  into  forty  adminis- 
trative divisions,  some  of  tliem  embracing  a 
number  of  formerly  separate  colonies.  Those 
containing  a  large  and  preponderant  European 
population  have  all  been  endowed  with  self- 
government,  the  home  Government  retaining 
merely  a  veto  on  legislation,  which  is  exercised 
only  in  matters  of  imperial  concern.  They 
possess  representative  institutions,  modeled 
after  the  English  Constitution,  designated  re- 
sponsible government.  The  crown  appoints 
the  chief  executive  officer,  called  the  Governor- 
General  in  Canada  and  the  Governor  in  New- 
foundland, Cape  Colony,  and  the  Australian 
colonies.  Western  Australia,  Natal,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Bahama,  Bermuda,  Windward,  and 
Leeward  islands,  are  governed  by  representa- 
tive bodies,  subject  only  to  the  veto  right  of 
the  crown,  but  all  the  administrative  officers 
are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment. The  remaining  possessions  have  nei- 
ther responsible  nor  representative  govern- 
ment, but  are  governed  absolutely  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  its  representatives.  Of 
this  class  is  the  Empire  of  India,  ruled  by  a 
Governor-General  under  directions  from  the 
British  Government,  which  has  a  special  min- 
istry for  Indian  Affairs.  The  affairs  of  the 
colonies  are  regulated  by  another  department, 
the  Colonial  Office.  The  crown  colonies  are 
Gibraltar,  Heligoland,  Malta,  Falkland  islands, 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  Ascension,  Mauritius,  St. 
Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Aden  and  Perim,  Cyprus, 
Hong-Kong,  Labuan,  Straits  Settlements,  Fee- 
jee  islands,  and  Rotumah,  in  which  the  execu- 
tive head  is  called  a  Governor ;  Jamaica,  with 
Turks  islands,  where  he  is  designated  Captain- 
General;  and  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
Lagos,  in  which  the  delegate  of  the  crown  au- 
thority is  termed  Administrator.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  colonies  to  the  British  Government 
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is  something  over  £2,000,000,  chiefly  for  mili-  The  following  tahle  gives  the  area  and  ] 

tary  and  naval  expenses,  and  mainly  disbursed  lation  of  the  colonies,  dependencies,  and 

in  the  nine  military  and  naval  stations  of  Gib-  tary  and  naval  stations  composing  the  B 

raltar,  Malta,  Gape  Colony  and  Natal,  Mauri-  colonial  empire,  with  the  statistics  of 

tins,  Bermuda,  St.  Helena,  Cyprus,  and  Hong-  merce  and  finance  in  1881    of  most  ol 

Kong.  colonies : 


POSSESSIONS. 


Heligoland 
Gibraltar... 
MalU 


Total  Europe. 


Crprufl 

India 

Ceylon 

Btniita  Settlements. 

Hong'Koog 

Labnan 

North  Borneo 

Aden 

Porim 


Total  Aala* 


New  Sonth  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland , 

South  Australia  . . , 
Western  Australia. , 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Feejee  iilands 

Botumah 


Total  Australasiat. 


Gape  Colony,  etc 

Natal 

Sierra  Leone.... 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast 

Lsffos 

St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Asoen^on 


Total  Africa^ 


Dominion  of  Canada . 

Newfoundland 

Bermudas 

Honduras 

Bahamas 

Turks  islands 

Caicos  islands 

Jamaica. 

Cayman  islands 

Leeward  islands 

Windward  islands. . . 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

Falkland  islands  . . . . 


ArM, 
•q.  idUm. 


5i 

u 

119 


Total  America. 

Total  British  possessions. . 


1261 

4,200 

8TT,95» 

24,702 

1,445 

82 

80 

22,009 

12 

G 


980,894 
809,175 

Ol,Qo4 

668,224 

908,425 

975,920 

26,875 

104,408 

8,084 

14 


8,038,454 

221,950 

18,750 

468 

69 

600 

78 

47 

718 

84 


243,104 

8,470,892 

40,200 

19 

7,552 

5,890 

169 

218 

4,198 

225 

708 

880 

1,754 

76,000 

6,5j0 


8,614,160 


7,849,575 


Popalstion. 


2,001 

18,881 

149,782 


170,164 

186.064 

19a508,798 

2,758,529 

428,834 

160,402 

6,293 

15U.OO0 

84,860 

50 


202,228,400 

781,265 
882,282 
226.968 
295,767 
80,018 
113,928 
500,210 
123,511 
2,660 


8,066,866 

1,249,824 

41  .167 

60,546 

14,150 

408,070 

75.270 

5,059 

877,878 

27 


2,608,486 

4,824,810 

179,509 

18,948 

27,452 

43,521 

4,782 

l,b73 

580  804 

2.400 

119,826 

811,418 

158,128 

258,186 

1,558 


6,017,160 


214,086,850 


TnOUSAMDS  OF  FOXrKDS  BTKELmO. 


R«T«DII«. 


46 
186 


72.560 

1,288 

456 

276 

5 


•  20,604 


81 


4,885 

440 

70 

24 

120 

42 

12 

781 


6,174 

218 

82 

44 

41 
8 

568 

•  • 

112 
260 
465 
408 
7 


DfaboiMIIMOta. 


45 

1S8 


76,604 

1,269 

442 

204 

7 


IMH. 


19,141 


91 


^472 
895 
72 
22 
87 
45 
18 
760 


7,016 

217 

82 

41 

44 

7 

679 

•  • 

111 
250 
GOO 
421 
7 


846 


157,839 
1,942 

77 


96,966 


210 


18,262 

1,683 

78 


1 

10 
887 


82,874 

281 

9 

•  • 

58 


921 

•  • 

75 

47 

501 

422 


Importa. 


19,097 


62,114 

4.418 

15^862 

132 


Ezpcvti. 


62,709 


186 


17,820 


75,996 

8,8C8 

18,074 

195 


48,869 


880 


9,787 

4,424 

1,918 

768 

874 

866 

148 

140 

887 

4S2 

884 

460 

81 

80 

2,606 

•  • 

8,572 

•  • 

21,944 

«o.4n 

1,480 

1,629 

266 

88 

202 

847 

168 

114 

27 

26 

1,898 

l,lS 

•  • 

450 

ds 

1,567 

1,665 

2,226 

2.099 

1,784 

2,597 

84 

89 

tkM 


v 


v 


8. 


•  Not  including  the  Kuria  Murla  islands,  Mosha,  Eamaran,  and  Keeling  islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is  less  tki 
hundred  square  miles. 

t  Not  Including  the  Chatham  islands.  Norfolk  island,  and  the  islands  of  Auckland.  Lord  Howe,  Caroltne.  Startm^ 
den,  and  Fanning.  The  natives  of  Australia,  estimated  at  55,000,  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  numbering  44,0( 
not  included. 

X  Not  including  Whale  Bay,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  New  Amsterdam,  and  St  Paul 


The  railroad  mileage  in  operation  in  British 
colonies  at  the  beginning  of  1882  was  as  follows : 

OOLOHIES.  MHca. 

British  India 9,875 

Canada 7,260 

Australia,  etc 5,426 

Cape  Colony 9M 

Ceylon 178 

Natal 9S* 

Mauritius 82 


COLONIES. 

Trinidad 

Jamaica 

Guiana 


Total. 


The  telegraph  lines  of  India,  Ceylon,  Am 
asia,  and  Cape  Colony,  had  an  aggregate  1< 
of  58,156  miles. 
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Jkt  iiB7> — ^The  army  estimates  for  1888-'84 
provide  for  the  following  forces,  constituting 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  British  imperial 
armj : 

OfBMn 
PEACE  FOOnriMa.  and  meo. 

CftTAlry 16,W8 

ArtOlery 84,044 

Ei«tneen 6,783 

IidkatiT 182,004 

Cokmial  corps 2,475 

itntire  troopt 8.025 


Total  regnlar  »rmy 199,278 

Scfokr-aimj  reserve 48,000 

Teonuuiry  and  militia 151,793 

Tohinteera 246.180 

Indlao  nalire  armj 120,882 

Total 761,188 

The  distribution  of  the  regular  army,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  army  estimates,  is  as  foUows : 

STATTOXED  IN—  Namber. 

The  United  Kingdom 111.058 

India 61,841 

Gibraltar 5.198 

IblU 5,982 

Soatb  Africa 8,848 

UililSuc 2,268 

AntiUes    2,86T 

Bcnnndaa 1,694 

Hong-Koof 1.214 

C^n 1.286 

Mnfapore 1,028 

OtlMT  colonies 2,404 

Total  regular  arroj 199,278 

The  total  number  of  troops  with  the  colors, 
on  Feb.  23,  1883,  was  196,282. 

There  is  a  force  of  military  police,  14,000 
strong,  not  provided  for  in  the  army  estimates ; 
also,  a  native  military  police  in  India,  number- 
ing 190,000  men,  the  superior  officers  of  which 
are  English.  Most  of  the  colonies  have  militia 
and  volunteer  organizations. 

The  scarlet  uniform,  which  has  for  many 
generations  been  worn  by  British  troops,  is 
about  to  be  discarded,  in  accordance  witn  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  military  and  scientific 
experts,  notwithstanding  the  sentimental  at- 
tachment of  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
to  the  traditional  color  of  conservative  mili- 
tary circles,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  0am- 
bridge,  who,  during  the  discussion,  discoursed 
with  effusive  feeling  of  the  '^  thin  red  line  "  of 
the  British  array  in  the  field.    Out  of  consid- 
eration for  this  sentiment,  and  for  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  bright  colors  to  recruits,  the 
oommittee  recommended  that  the  red  uniforms, 
with  pipe-clayed  belts,  together  with  the  blue 
uniforms  of  the  marines  and  green  ones  of  the 
rifle  corps,  be  retained  for  full  dress.     The 
committee  found  a  dark  shade  of  the  hhaJcee^ 
or   earth-color,  in  use  in  the  Indian  army, 
and  a  darkish  gray,  equally  invisible  at  long 
distances ;  but  recommended  that  the  gray  be 
adopted  as  the  uniform  color,  with  brown  for 
the  belts  and  haversacks,  since  it  proved  a  more 
permanent  dye  than  the  hhakte. 


TROOPS  AND  CRKWB.  Nonitv. 

Seamen 40,554 

Boys 4,804 

Marines  (one  half  afloat) 12,400 

Boyal  naval  reserve 81,750 

Total 79,508 

Of  the  240  vessels  constituting  the  active 
navy  in  September,  1883,  128  were  stationed 
in  British  waters,  viz.,  6  ironclads  constituting 
the  Ohannel  fleet,  and  9  constituting,  wiUi  6 
other  steamers,  the  first  reserve  ;  27  vessels  in 
port  service,  89  school-ships,  4  royal  yachts,  1 
steamer  on  hydrographic  service,  28  sailing-ves- 
sels, forming  with  the  first  reserve  the  coast- 
guard, and  8  vessels  out  of  commission;  20 
constituted  the  Mediterranean  fieet,  but  this 
was  temporarily  increased  by  vessels  detailed 
from  the  home  station  and  elsewhere  to  18 
ironclads  and  81  other  vessels,  together  44 ;  2 
ironclads,  14  other  steamers,  and  1  sailing-ves- 
sel were  stationed  on  the  east  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  1  ironclad,  6  steamers,  and  1  sailing-vessel 
on  the  west  coast  of  America;  8  vessels  in 
Southern  and  Western  Africa ;  13  in  India  and 
Eastern  Africa;  20,  including  1  ironclad,  in 
Ohinese  waters;  6,  including  1  ironclad,  on  the 
Australian  station  ;  5  were  employed  in  hydro- 
graphic  service,  5  were  on  the  return  voyage, 
and  the  remaining  10  were  transports^. 

The  armor-clad  fieet  numbered  8  iron-,  8 
steel-plated,  and  2  turret- ships  of  10,000  tons 
and  over ;  8  iron-  and  3  steel-plated  frigates,  2 
of  the  latter  unfinished,  and  6  iron-  and  2  steel- 
clad  turret-ships  of  between  8,000  and  10,000 
tons;  14  ironclads,  2  building,  in  steel,  and  1 
ram  of  special  construction  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  tons;  4  battle-ships,  1  turret- ship,  and  2 
rams  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  tons;  and  7  tur- 
reted  and  3  other  ironclads  of  less  than  4,000 
tons^  displacement,  fit  only  for  coast  and  har- 
bor defense.  Of  the  large  vessels  12  are  too 
lightly  armored,  and  carry  guns  too  small  for 
ocean  warfare,  though  most  of  them  are  swift 
and  efficient  as  cruisers.  Besides  the  vessels 
enumerated  above,  which  make  an  efficient 
iron-clad  fleet  of  61  vessels,  there  are  9  which 
are  relegated  to  the  harbor  service  and  8  small 
ironclads  which  were  built  for  colonial  defense. 
Of  the  efficient  navy  11  are  turret  and  barbette 
ships  of  the  heaviest  armor  and  guns,  among 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  9  are  smaller 
battle- ships  of  equally  modern  construction. 

Flnaiice*  —  The  net  revenues  from  various 
sources  are  stated  in  the  finance  accounts  for 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1888,  as  follow : 

SOURCES  or  RIVENT7K.  Amoimt 

Customs £19,657,000 

Excise 26,980,000 

Stamps 11,841,000 

Land  and  honae  taxes 2,800,000 

Property  and  Income  taat 11,900,000 

Poat-Offlce 7,800,000 

Telegraph  service 1,710,000 

Domains 880,000 

Interest  on  local  advances  and  Sues  shares 1,218,845 

Miscellaneoas  receipts 6,287,611 


The  Havyr— The  penonnel  of  the  navy,  ac-         Total  receipts,  iS8»-'88 £89.004,458 

eording  to  the  navy  estimates  of  1883-'84,  is        The  expenditures  under  the  various  heads 
as  follows :  are  given  aa  follow : 
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BBANCHES  07  EZPENDTTURB.  Amooat. 

Public  d«bt £29,679,097 

Civilllat 408,641 

Goorts  of  justice 602,680 

Other  cluuves  on  tlie  couBoUdated  fhnd 680,778 

Public  works 1,824,616 

aril  departments 2,890,402 

Justice,  police,  and  prisons 6,642,146 

Public  instruction,  science,  and  arts 4,581,867 

Porelgrn  aflfalrs 67 ^81 2 

Other  ciTil-service  expenses 1,218,659 

Army 15,502,861 

Chirres  on  account  of  troops  in  India 1,100,000 

Navy 10,408,904 

Grant  to  India  for  Afghan  war 600,000 

Armed  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 2,800,000 

Egyptian  expedition l,59^5O0 

South  African  military  expenses 14,000 

Customs  and  inland-revenue  service 2,870,201 

Post-Offlce 8,828,500 

Telegraphs 1,510,000 

Packet  service 719,625 

Total  expenditure,  lS82-*88 £98,906,278 

The  re  venae  per  head  of  the  population  was 
£2  9«.,  as  compared  with  £2  Ss.  7d,  in  1881, 
£2  7«.  lOd,  for  the  five  years  1876-'80,  £2  6«. 
lOd,  for  1871-76,  and  £2  6«.  3i.  for  1866-70. 

There  have  been  many  redactions  in  the  rates 
of  taxation  within  twenty  years.  The  change 
of  the  inalt  daties  and  brewers^  license-tax  in 
1881  to  a  beer  duty  and  pablicans'  licenses 
effected  an  increase  in  the  revenae  from  these 
sources  from  £8,444,401  to  £9,095,040.  The 
probate  daties  imposed  in  1881  yielded  £700,- 
000,  and  the  increase  in  the  income-tax  £1,800,- 
000.  The  repeal  of  legacy  duties  and  redac- 
tion of  the  income-tax  in  1882  lessened  the 
revenaes  by  £2,624,000,  which  was  partly  made 
good  by  the  £654,500  produced  by  the  addi- 
tional probate  duties.  Before  1877,  incomes 
above  £100  paid  income-tax.  In  that  year  ex- 
emption was  extended  to  incomes  not  exceed- 
ing £150,  with  £120  abatement  on  those  below 
£400.  The  gross  amoant  of  incomes  assessed 
in  1880  was  £576,896,901.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  is  altered  almost  yearly,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  treasury.  The  amoant  pro- 
duced by  the  tax  varied  from  £4,109,000  in 
1876,  when  the  rate  was  2d,  in  the  pound,  to 
£10,650,000  in  1881,  when  it  was  6d.,  or  2^ 
per  cent. 

The  state  of  the  public  debt  on  the  81st  of 
March,  1883,  was  as  follows : 

Consolidated  debt £712,698,994 

Terminable  annuities 29,492,126 

Unftindeddebt 14,185,400 

Total £756,876,619 

Adding  the  deficits  due  to  savings-banks 
(£1,804,417),  and  deducting  the  approximate 
value  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  (£82,491,600), 
the  actual  debt  amounted  to  £725,689,886. 
The  amoant  to  be  applied  to  the  interest  and 
reduction  of  the  debt  was  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1875  at  £28,000,000,  to  be  maintained  by  an- 
nual votes  of  Parliament. 

In  1885  annuities,  £5,200,000  in  amount,  ex- 
pire, freeing  so  much  of  the  revenue,  which 
could  be  applied  either  to  the  reduction  of 
taxes  or  to  the  amortization  of  the  national 
debt  The  Government  determined  to  devote 
the  entire  annual  sum  to  this  latter  purpose, 


and  obtained  the  authorization  of  Parliimeiit 
to  replace  the  expiring  annaities  with  new 
terminable  annuities,  which  will  reduce  the 
capital  of  the  debt  £178,000,000  in  twenty 
years.  The  operation  will  not  be  transacted 
in  the  open  market,  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  its  fonds. 
amounting  to  £40,000,000,  invested  in  consols, 
and  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  who 
hold  national  debt  stock  on  aoconnt  of  the 
Savings-Bank.  The  £40,000,000  of  Chancery 
stock  is  to  be  canceled  and  replaced  by  an  an- 
nuity of  £2,674,168,  running  twenty  years;  of 
the  Savings-Bank  stock,  £80,244,000  will  be 
canceled  at  once  and  converted  into  three  an- 
nuities of  £1,200,000  each,  for  five,  ten,  and 
fifteen  years  respectively,  which  on  expiration 
will  be  renewed,  and  increased  by  amounts 
representing  the  interest  of  the  canceled  stock, 
and  equivalent  amounts  of  consols  canceled, 
the  entire  sum  being  £188,019,208.  The  an- 
nual sum  of  £28,000,000  esUblished  as  the 
annual  debt  charge  is  thus  continued.  The 
reduction  proceeding  through  the  operation 
of  the  unexpired  life  and  terminable  annuities, 
and  the  new  and  old  sinking  funds,  is  not  in- 
terfered with.  If  the  extinction  of  capital 
stock  effected  through  the  new  annuities  causes 
8  per  cent,  consols  to  rise  above  par,  the  ad- 
visability of  an  operation  for  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  might  become  a  subject 
for  practical  consideration. 

The  receipts  of  the  local  administrations  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  the  year  1880-*81,  were 
as  follow : 


LOCAL  RRCSIPTS. 

ud  WalM. 

8ea«laad. 

Ratei 

Ponndt. 
2^818,914 
6,018.227 
1,017,M4 

2,708328 

12,987,528 

6,8««,602 

Founds. 

2,881,000 

1,059,000 

292,000 

64«,000 
906,000 
414,000 

Tolls,  does, etc.... 

Public  property. . . . 

Government  contri- 

batioQS 

Loans 

MlBoeUaneoiu 

Total 

&3,8e7,(y4S 

6,047,000 

Inlnd. 


PoSBdA. 

2,657,4^2 

464,870 

69,640 

114,857 
401,604 
174,446 


UbM 


6,581,817 
1,IW48* 

8,869,189 

14,244,06) 

6.9HMB 


8,872,249    68,7S6,SH 


The  total  expenditures  by  local  and  munici- 
pal administrations  were  as  follow : 


LOCAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES. 


Public  charity 

Municipal    govern- 
ment, poHce,  and 
public  nealtb... 
Other  expenditorea 


Total 


EnrUod 
•nd  WftlMU 


Ponndi. 
9,058,019 


8.\020,941  2,665,000 
9,818,846,2,858,796 


Scotland. 


Ponad*. 
922,848 


68,897,806  AM1,144 


Inbad. 


Fovad*. 
1,129,681 


UbM 


11,109^ 


2,070,416  89.786^ 
787,887,  12,409,9» 


8,967,888   68,276^ 


SMriM  tf  PaittavMit — The  fourth  seenon  of 
the  present  Parliament,  the  tenth  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  was  opened  by  commtssion 
February  15th.  The  Queen^s  speech  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  army  and  navy  for  the  sup- 
pression of  "  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Egypt," 
and  said  that  the  arrangements  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  would 
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ted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Saltan  ness,  not  one  had  been  considered  on  report  at 

Dwers.    The  restoration  of  Cetewajo  the  close  of  July,  while  the  House  of  Lords 

led  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  order,  had  not  received  anj  of  those  or  other  minis- 

[  improvemeDt  in  the  social  condition  terial  measures  of  the  first  rank.    In  August, 

I  was  shown  in  the  sensible  diminu-  the    legislation  of   the    session    was    rushed 

rarian  crime  and  the  regular  enforce-  through  the  thin  and  dwindling  House  with 

he  law;  at  the  same  time,  the  exist-  a  precipitant  hurry  that    furnished,  in    the 

iangerous  secret  societies  called  for  speeches  of  the  Opposition  during  the  recess, 

ig  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Exec-  one  of  the  chief  points  in  their  arraignment 

le  legislative  programme  embraced  of  the  Government.    The  London  municipal- 

e  subjects  of  a  criminal  code,  crimi-  itj,  criminal  code,  river  conservancy,  ballot 

1,  bankruptcy,  patents,  corrupt  prac-  perpetuation,  and  criminal  appeal  bills  fell  to 

>etuation  of  the  ballot  act,  etc.    The  the  ground.    The'  Government  sustained  sev- 

lent  of  municipal  government  in  the  eral  remarkable  defeats,  such  as  the  resolu- 

3  was  promised,  and  reforms  of  local  tions  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  local  taxation 

nt  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King-  and  of  restrictions  on  cattle-importation  on 

ime  permitted.    Other  measures,  to  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  were 

the  neglected  constituencies  of  Great  distinctly  Conservative  proposals,  and  notably 

ere  bills  relating  to  police  and  uni-  the  rejection  of  the  affirmation  bill ;  also  the 

in    Scotland,   and  to    education  in  motion  in  favor  of  sixpenny  telegrams,  the  re- 

hile,  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Irish,  jection  of  Mr.  Childere^s  plan  for  collection  of 

iieir  legislative  wants,  not  yet  pro-  the  income-tax,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 

,  were  to  be  dealt  with.    To  the  Suez  Canal  agreement  on  account  of  the  pub- 

mers  of  England  and  Scotland  was  lie  hostility  it  provoked.    The  explosives,  af- 

the  promise  of  compensation  for  firmation,  nationid  debt,  and  Scotcn  local  gov- 

al  improvements.  emment  board  bills  interrupted  the  regular 

rth  session  is  usually  regarded  as  a  programme  announced  in  the  address.    The 

riod  in  the  life  of  a  ministry.     The  more  important  of  the  positive  fruits  of  the 

;nt  had  provided  itself  with  a  new  session  were  the  agricultural-holdings  biU  for 

'  of  legislative  procedure,  in  order  to  England  and  Scotland,  the  corrupt-practices 

le  pledges  and  bring  up  arrears  of  bill,  the  bankruptcy  bill,  the  patents  bill,  and 

.    A  debate  on  the  Queen^s  address,  the  national-debt  bill. 

over  eleven  sittings,  eight  of  which  Tlie  IfflrBitlM  BIU. — On  the  first  day  of  the 
m  up  with  the  discussion  of  Irish  session  the  Speaker  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
lowed  by  a  long  wrangle  over  the  Bradlaugb,  announcing  that  he  would  present 
rf  admission  to  Parliament,  the  free  himself  to  take  the  oath.  Lord  Hartington 
I  of  Irish  grievances,  c[uestions  with-  gave  an  assurance  that  the  Attorney-General 
ttacks  from  the  skirmishing  *^  fourth  would  at  once  bring  in  an  affirmation  bill.  Mr. 
d  the  resort  to  more  obstructive  and  Labouchere,  the  iunior  member  for  North- 
ae  tactics  by  members  of  the  regular  ampton,  engaged  that  his  colleague  would  take 
1,  unchecked  by  Sir  Stafford  North-  no  further  step  till  the  fate  of  the  bill  was 
I  in  a  measure  the  result  of  cutting  decided.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
1  the  traditions  of  the  House,  and  parliamentary  oaths  was  accordingly  intro- 
g  stringent  disciplinary  regulations,  duced,  allowing  any  member  who  objected  to 
ovemment  was  afraid  to  apply  the  the  oath  to  substitute  for  it  a  simple  affirma- 
3ngh  out-of-doors  the  ministers  com-  tion.  Notice  of  opposition  was  given,  though 
ol^ruction.  on  former  occasions  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
velty  of  grand  committees  worked  had  called  upon  the  Government  to  settle  the 
Frequent  changes  in  the  order  of  question  by  legislation.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
Dade  by  the  Government  provoked  the  bill  was  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  ex- 
and  opposition,  and  the  concurrent  torted  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  menaces.  Public 
f  the  grand  committees  and  the  feeling  in  the  constituencies  caused  many 
ifused  the  work  of  legislation.  The  among  the  ministerial  m^ority  to  abstain 
of  the  committees  was  intended  to  from  voting,  and  a  certain  number  to  vote 
business-like  than  the  forms  of  the  against  the  bill.  The  motion  for  the  second 
t  in  the  end  the  committees  devel-  reading  was  defeated  in  a  very  full  House, 
a  mere  duplication  of  the  House  of  292  against  289.  On  the  following  day  Mr. 
.  The  committee-room  is  provided  Bradlaugh  again  wrote  to  the  Speaker,  claim- 
hes  for  the  members  of  the  two  par-  ing  his  right  to  take  the  oath.  The  Speaker 
sch  side,  from  which  they  rise  to  asked  instructions,  and  then  Sir  Stafford  North- 
address  the  Chair.  The  experiment  cote  moved  that  *^  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  not  per- 
otion  '*  was  hardly  successful.  Of  mitted  to  go  through  the  form  of  repeating  the 
bills  referred  to  the  grand  commit-  words  of  the  oath.^*  Mr.  Bradlaugh  pleaded 
i  were  sent  back  to  the  House  of  his  cause  from  before  the  bar.  The  motion 
of  which  two  afterward  became  was  carried  by  a  large  minority, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  busi-  On  Mr.  Bradlaugh*s  announcement  that  he 
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considered  the  action  of  tbe  Honse  invalid,  the  ing  from  the  valae  of  improvements  i 

order  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  exclude  him  sessed  whatever  is  due  to  the  '*  inhen 

was  revived.    He  then,  after  an  attempt  to  ties  of  the  soil/*  was  accepted.     The 

enter  the  House,  brought  an  action  against  the  of  Salisbury  only  yielded  the  last  di 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  as  a  means  of  having  bis  session  on  an  amendment  depriving 

status  determined  by  the  courts.    On  the  9th  of  compensation  for  improvements  nn 

of  April,  in  the  case  brought  against  Mr.  Brad-  for  the  implied  consideration  of  a  red 

laugh  to  recover  penalties  for  unlawfully  sit-  rent.    The  power  of  distress  was  lii 

ting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  the  act  to  one  yearns  rent,  with  exec 

was  finally  decided  that  only  the  crown,  not  breeding-stock,  etc. 

a  common  informer,  could  sue  for  the  penal-  lfaukrii|itey  BUL — The  distinctive  fc 

ties.    In  December,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  won  his  Mr.  Ohamberlain*s  bankruptcy  biU  is 

suit  against  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  unlaw-  oial  examination  of  the  circumstano 

fully  ejecting  him  from  tbe  House  on  August  solvency.    There  are  sixty  official  i 

3d;  for,  though  the  authority  of  the  House  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 

absolute,  it  has  provided  no  ordinance  to  pro-  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  and  exercis 

tect  its  officers  in  carrying  out  such  of  its  or-  pervision  over  the  coUeotion  and  di' 

ders  as  contravene  the  common  law.  the  assets,  so  as  to  insure  fair  treatmi 

let  agAlnst  €»mpt  Praeticcs  at  Electloiu. — The  the  parties  concerned, 

bill  against  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  at  elec-  Fateit  Law.— For  many  years,  nnf 

tions  contains  stringent  provisions  to  check  comparisons  with  the  American  pat< 

treating,  bribery,  undue  influence,  and  per-  have  been  common,  and  demands  d 

sonation.    The  detection  of  corrupt  practices  measures  better  calculated  to  enconra^ 

disqualifies  the  candidate  for  sitting  in  Parlia-  tion.    The  new  patent  law,  going  int 

ment,  voting,  or  holding  an  office,  for  seven  tion  Jan.  1, 1884,  reduces  the  charges  f 

years,  and  for  ever  representing  the  constitu-  for  three  years  to  £4  for  four  years, 

ency  in  which  the  offense  is  committed.    Brib-  full  term  of  fourteen  years,  however, 

ery,  treating,  and  undue  influence,  are  mis-  amount  to  £154.     Instead  of  makio 

demeanors,  punishable  with  a  year's  impris-  different  visits  to  the  patent-office,  the 

onmant.    Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  raised  need  only  file  his  declaration  and  pr< 

unavailing  objections  to  the  elastic  character  specification,  and  then  within  nine  mo 

of  tbe  latter  offense.    Personation  is  made  a  definite  specification.     The  documen 

felony.    A  maximum  sum  is  set,  beyond  which  £1  stamp  attached  to  the  first  and  £\ 

election  expenses  can  not  be  incurred.    The  second,  may  be  sent  by  post.    The  pre 

legitimate  expenses  of  election  are  minutely  specifications  are  officially  examined  s 

regulated.    Oonveying  voters  to  the  polls  in  ority  and  patentability,  and  the  comple 

vehicles  is  forbidden.     Excessive  payments,  fications  are  made  public,   and  riva 

employment,  and  hiring  are  prohibited  in  care-  must  be  brought  in  before  two  months 

ful  terms.    Mr.  Broadhurst,  the  working-men's  wise  the  patent  is  issued.    After  the 

representative,  proposed  to  have  election  ex-  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  an  ex  ten 

penses  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  but  Mr.  Glad-  seven  or  fourteen    years   may  be  c 

stone  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  Foreigners  can  take  out  patents  in  tl 

a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Opposition.    The  names.    Tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  ( 

expected  effect  of  the  measure  is  to  reduce  the  lur.  Master  of  Rolls,  and  Attorney-Gene 

cost  of  a  general  election  from  £2,500,000  to  as  Commissioners  of  Patents  had  the  c 

£800,000.  of  the  department,  is  abolished,  excep 

Craijieiisatlon  for  Tmuts^  ImproTenentB. — The  peals  on  legal  points.   The  business  is  i 

agricultural-holdings  bills  encountered  the  op-  instead  to  a  Oontroller-General  of  Pate 

Eosition  of  the  land-owning  interest  and  of  the  ordinated  to  the  Board  of  Trade.    J 

beral  advocates  of  free  contract.     Several  or-  entee  is  unwilling  to  work  his  inven 

ganizations  for  the  remedy  of  defects  in  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  can 

landlord  and  tenant  laws  pressed  the  subject  censes  to  other  parties,  who  remnne 

on  the  attention  of  the  Government,  notably  inventor  at  rates  assessed  by  valuers, 

the  Farmers'  Alliance.     Oompensation  for  ten-  ent  can  be  annulled  on  the  establish 

ants'  improvements  was  recognized  as  a  right  priority  by  another,  but  the  contestant 

inalienable  in  ordinary  cases  by  contract ;  the  his  suit  fails,  is  liable  for  damages.    ^ 

measure  was  to  be  the  value  of  the  improve-  can  cover  only  a  single  invention, 

ment  to  the  incoming  tenant.    For  the  execu-  The  patent  law  contains  provisions 

tion  of  permanent  improvements  the  landlord's  protection  of  designs,  models,  and  trad 

consent  was  required  ;    temporary  improve-  Protection  for  designs  lasts  five  years 

ments  could  be  carried  out  without  consent,  date  of  registration.    A  design  which 

although  for  drainage- works  the  tenant  was  in  a  foreign  country  must  be  registered 

required  to  give  notice  to  the  landlord,  with  Britain  within  six  months  to  obtain  pr 

the  option  to  the  latter  of  executing  the  work  No  distinction  is  made  between  on 

himself  and  charging  interest  on  the  outlay,  and  nseful  designs ;  but  such  of  the 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  amendment,  exclud-  consist  in  a  mechanical  action  must  be  ] 
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The  protection  of  registered  trade-marks  lasts  allowed  magistrates  to  hold  inquiries  where  no 

fourteen  years.    Firm-names,  when  printed  or  one  was  accused  of  crime.    Die  Continental 

stamped  in  peculiar  and  distinctive  characters,  system  of  examining  suspected  persons  was  in- 

monograms,  and  fanciful  words,  are  subjects  of  troduced,  and  trial  before  a  special  jury  against 

protection  as  trade-marks.  the  will  of  the  prisoner  was  proposed.    The  doc- 

LtHr  Loglslitloia — The  success  of  the  British  trine  of  constructive  criminality  was  extended, 

working-men  in  obtaining  legislation  to  cor-  MlBor  Ugidatloi* — ^The  explosives  act,  intro- 

rect  particular  abuses,  through  their  powerful  duced  after  the  dynamite  discoveries  in  Bir- 

trades-unions  and  their  representatives  in  Par-  mingham,  was  brought  in  on  the  9th  of  April, 

liament,  deters  them  from  engaging  in  the  dis-  and  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses 

contented  agitations  for  sweeping  theoretical  the  same  day.    In  the  bills  granting  pensions 

reforms  which  are  rife  in  other  countries,  and  to  Lords  Wolseley  and  Alcester  the  Radicals 

formerly  were  in  England.    The  measures  for  and  Land-Leaguers  forced  the  Government  to 

their  benefit  and  protection  are  gained  only  substitute  lump  sums  of  £25,000  for  annuities. 

by  contests  with  equally  powerful  and  vigilant  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  annual  resolution  in  favor 

organizations  which  claim  vested  interests  in  of  local  option  received  for  the  first  time  the 

prescriptive  practices.    Even  the  law  against  formal  approval  of  the  Government  and  was 

paying  wages  in  public-houses,  which  was  car-  carried.    The  long-decried  contagious  diseases 

ried  by  the   efforts  of  the  trades-unionists,  acts  were  finally  rescinded,  some  members  of 

though  not  needed  for  themselves,  since  they  the  Government  declining  to  support  them, 

insist  on  wi^es  being  paid  on  the  premises,  en-  The  regular  motion  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 

countered  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Liberty  found  this  year  114  supporters  to  188  oppo- 

and  Property  Defense  League  and  the  Licensed  nents.     A  bill  to  suppress   pigeon-shouting 

Victuallers'  Association.    An  act  prohibiting  passed  the  lower  House  but  was  thrown  out 

girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  work-  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  bill  to  allow  mar- 

ing  at  forges  was  opposed  by  the  Government  riage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister  was  de- 

and  rejected,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  representa-  feated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  parliamentary 

tions  of  the  trades-union  representatives.   Reg-  strategy.     The  committee  of  ten,   one  half 

Illations  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  workers  from  each  House,  appointed  to  consider  the 

in  white-lead  factories  and  bake-houses  were  advisability  of  sanctioning  the  Channel  tunnel, 

enacted,  though  contested  warmly,  as  undue  reported,  July  10th,  against  the  scheme  on  stra- 

legislative  interference.    The  provisions  of  the  tegic  grounds. 

buikruptcy  act  were  also  extended  in  a  limited  Irish  Ugidatira* — By  skillful  and  cautious  tac- 
way  to  workmen,  who  can  secure  a  discharge  tics,  allying  themselves  as  far  as  was  consistent 
in  bankruptcy  and  have  £20  worth  of  tools  with  the  Conservatives  in  their  assaults  on  the 
and  household  goods  exempt;  but  the  trades-  Government,  and  by  utilizing  everj  point  of 
men's  associations  secured  a  provision  author-  agreement  on  Irish  affairs  with  any  of  the  sec- 
izing  the  judge  to  issue  an  order  against  future  tions  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties, 
wages.  The  same  act  gives  the  workman  a  and  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  avoid  a  col- 
preferred  claim  against  a  bankrupt  employer's  Hsion,  the  Irish  party  succeeded  in  having  the 
estate  for  £50,  or  four  months'  wages,  instead  Irish  legislation  of  the  year  largely  modified 
of  two  months'  wages  as  formerly,  thus  placing  to  suit  their  views,  though  the  Government  re- 
him  on  the  same  footing  as  clerks.  A  nshing-  fused  to  entertain  their  proposals  to  reopen  the 
boats'  act  protects  apprentices  from  cruelties  questions  assumed  to  be  settled  by  the  land 
as  revolting  as  any  in  the  records  of  slavery,  act,  to  repeal  the  land  act,  and  to  relieve  the 
and  was  suggested  by  heinous  instances  re-  distress  in  the  west  by  public  improvements 
cently  come  to  light.  The  employers'  liability  and  migration.  They  arrested  the  passage  of 
act  does  not  work,  yet  the  efforts  of  the  trades-  the  criminal  code  bill,  and  of  Irish  Sunday -clos- 
onionists  to  procure  its  amendment  were  futile,  ing  and  police  bills.  An  Irish  registration  bill, 
The  number  of  cases  decided  under  the  act  opposed  by  the  Conservatives  as  a  measure  for 
was  greater  in  the  second  year  of  its  operation  extending  the  franchise,  was  accepted  by  the 
than  in  1881,  820  against  126;  of  these  not  Government;  it  was  crowded  out,  but  pledges 
quite  half  were  won  by  the  plaintiff,  or  settled  were  given  to  reintroduce  it  in  the  next  session. 
out  of  court.  Although  the  principle  of  relief-works  was  os- 

dtafayU  (Me  BIIL— The  bill  to  codify  the  laws  tensibly  rejected  by  the  ministry,  it  was  em- 

of  criminal  procedure  was  loaded  with  amend-  bodied  in  two  Irish  bills.    One  of  these,  the 

menta,  and  finally  dropped  in  committee.    It  tramways  bill,  for  constructing,  with  the  aid 

was  a  significant  measure,  embodying  among  of  a  state  guarantee,  tramways  and  light  rail- 

tbe  recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  ways  knd  for  other  purposes,  embraced  a  pro- 

on  procedure  some  of  the  remarkable  innova-  posal  for  state-aidea  emigration.     This  was 

tiona,  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  Conti-  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Irish  members,  who 

nental  countries,  which  were  already  intro-  forced  the  Government  to  make  a  state  grant 

dnced  in  the  extraordinary  legislation  for  Ire-  for  the  trial  of  their  alternative  scheme  of  pai- 

Ifind.     They  were  suggested  by  the  discovery  gration.    The  other  bill  provides  for  the  im- 

of  explosives  at  Birmingham,  and  other  evi-  provement  of  fisheries  on  the  Irish  coast  by  the 

denoee  of  conspiracy  in  England.    One  section  construction  of  piers  and  harbors  with  funds 
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advanced  from  the  Irish  Ohnroh  sarplas.    T.  P.  ficial  form.    The  Oonservatives,  who  at  first 

O'Comior^s  laborers*   bill   enables  the  rural  loudly  decried  the  ^  canons,*'  and  predicted  the 

sanitary  anthorities  to  provide  dwellings  for  demoralization  and '^Americanization**  of  poli- 

laborers  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  tics,  imitated  it  tliemselves  by  founding  Cod- 

Works  by  treasury  loans.  servative  clubs.     The  Radical  section  of  the 

A  section  of  the  Liberal  party  showed  a  de-  Liberals  was  ready  with  a  programme  for  the 

sire  to  give  a  wide  extension  to  the  principle  of  session  of  1884  soon  after  Parliament.    It  wu 

local  self-government.  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  fran- 

The  Oonservatives  pressed  for  the  amend-  chise  first,  and  a  London  municipality  next 
ment  of  the  Bright  or  purchase  clauses  of  the  The  Oonservatives  continued  to  be  led  by  the 
land  act,  asking  to  have  the  Government  ex-  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
tend  more  liberal  loans  and  otherwise  encour-  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
age the  peasants  to  buy  their  holdings  before  mons.  Commotion  in  political  circles  was  cre- 
they  become  further  depreciated.  ated  by  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Randolph 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Land  League  Ohnrohill,  printed  in  the  '^  Times  **  in  April, 
proposed  to  make  judicial  rent  run  from  the  calling  upon  the  party  to  decide  on  one  of 
date  of  application,  to  give  the  court  power  to  these  or  on  Lord  Cairns  for  its  leader,  and  ad- 
suspend  proceedings  for  ejectment  pending  the  vocating  the  claims  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
determination  of  a  fair  rent,  and  to  declare  im-  latter,  without  assuming  such  pre-eminence, 
provements  to  be  by  presumption  the  tenant's  was  more  strenuous  and  active  than  ever,  and 
property.  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  furthermore  rallied  about  him  the  more  vigorous  spirits  of 
to  admit  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  the  leasehold-  the  party.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  after  the 
era,  100,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  close  of  Parliament,  attempted  a  Mid-Lothian 
who  are  now  for  the  most  part  rack-rented.  compaign  in  Belfast,  but  only  succeeded  in 

Fwelgn  aid  CMnilal  Policy. — Egyptian  affairs  arousing  dangerous  political  and  reKgioui  pas- 
were  made  the  subject  of  pertinacious  inquiry  sions,  and  stirring  the  fires  of  hereditary  strife 
in  Parliament,  rather  than  of  direct  attacks,  in  Ulster.  The  party  suffered  from  the  ill- 
except  by  Irish  and  independent  members.  health  of  its  leader  in  the  popular  Hoose. 

On  July  10th  the  agreement  made  provision-  Conservative   successes  in  some  of  the  bf- 

ally  with  M.  do  Lesseps,  recognizing  the  exclu-  elections   indicated    dissatisfaction  with  the 

sive  right  to  build  a  canal  on  the  isthmus,  course  of  the  Government  in  some  particu- 

was  communicated  to  Parliament.     The  storm  lars,  but  were  not  sufficiently  marked  to  pre- 

which  it  excited  raged  more  violently  outside  sage  a  return  to  Conservative  guidance.    The 

the  House  of  Commons  than  inside.     (See  Sir-  Marquis  of   Sali9bury*s  gloomy  warnings  of 

Ez  Canal.)    The  South  African  policy  of  the  the  destruction  ofthe  Constitution,  confiscation 

Government  was  more  vigorously  assailed  than  and  communism,  and  Americanization  of  Brit- 

the  Egyptian  policy,  in  which  it  was  credited  ish  institutions,  met  with  no  popular  response, 

witli  having  carried  out  Lord  Beaconsfield's  His  party  offered  no  positive  programme,  no 

ideas,  and,  as  being  in  some  sense  still  ^*  under  constructive  ideas  with  which  they  could  ap- 

fire,**  was  not  to  be  closely  criticised,  provided  peal  to  the  constituencies.     The  scheme  of 

Egypt  were  not  relinquished.    (See  Caps  Col-  tenement-house  reform,  the  propositions  to 

ONT.)  lighten  local  taxation,  and  vague  and  imma- 

Of  the  questions  raised  regarding  French  ao-  ture  projects  to  protect  the  British  farmer, 

tion  in  Tonquin,  on  the  Congo,  and  in  Mada-  are  the  principal  bids  for  popular  support, 

gascar,  the  ministry  treated  that  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  The  Irish  NadMil  Party. — The  conflict  between 

arrest  only  as  a  matter  of  direct  concern.    Rep-  the  Government  and  the  Irish  leaders  was  not 

aration  was  secured  in  the  form  of  an  indem-  renewed  in  1888.    The  latter  ceased  their  agra- 

nity  to  the  missionary.    In  all  questions  of  rian  agitation,  because  the  farmers  were  in  a 

foreign  policy  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  measure  satisfied  with  the  advantages  seonred 

wounding  French  susceptibilities.    The  Ilbert  under  the  land  act.    Warned  by  the  revela- 

bill  aroused  in  and  out  of  Parliament  the  most  tions  of  conspiracy  and  the  hideons  crimes,  for 

intense  and  resolute  opposition  of  any  part  of  which  the  Land  League  was  made  answerable, 

the  Government*s  policy.     The  Government  they  perceived  that  the  active  agitation  of  the 

adhered  obstinately  to  the  measure  until  the  national  question  would  appeal  chiefly  to  the 

end  of  the  year,  but  only  to  yield  at  last  and  desperate  revolutionary  minority,  and  result 

offer  a  compromise,  which  was  still  not  accept-  in  the  relentless  destruction  of  their  organiza- 

able.    (See  India.)  tion  by  the  English  Government.    The  land 

Pellllcal  Parties. — ^The  tendency  of  the  Minis-  act  embodied  the  principles  on  which  they 

terial  party  in  1883  was  to  follow  more  and  proposed  to  settle  the  land  question, 

more  the  counsels  of  the  advanced  and  stal-  The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  debates 

wart  section,  particularly  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cham-  was  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Forster  and 

berlain,  who  conducted  the  most  difficult  and  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  debate  on  the  address.    The 

important  legislation  of  the  session.    The  plan  ex-Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  Febroarf 

of  closer  party  co-operation  in  the  constituen-  22d,  rose  to  explain  the  motives  for  his  resig- 

cies  has  worked  better  since  the  novelty  wore  nation.     The  main  reason  he  declared  to  be 

off,  and  the  organizations  assumed  a  lees  arti-  his  inability  to  obtain  the  powers  h»  desired. 
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pected  the  Land  League  of  a  connection  previonaly  represented  bj  Liberals,  Mr.  Healy 

^rarian  crimes.    Tlie  Government  called  won  a  memorable  victory,  coming  out  at  the 

bim  to  release  the  imprisoned  leaders  bead  of  the  poll,  July  2d.    His  former  constit- 

t  requiring  a  public  promise,  which  he  uency,  Wexford,  returned  Mr.  Redmond  by  a 

^  if  given,  would  have  the  effect  of  large  m£(jority  over  the  O^Oonnor  Don.    Even 

ing  the  violent  section  from  the  Land  in  Ulster  the  majority  of  the  tenantry  had  gone 

,  and  of  shutting  off  the  contributions  over  to  ParnelL 

America.     Sheridan,  whom  the  Land-  On  May  22d  the  "  Kerry  Sentinel,^'  in  the  of- 

rs  proposed  to  employ  to  pacify  the  flee  of  which  a  printer  had  prepared  a  handbill 

r  Ireland  peasants,  he  knew  to  be  a  con-  adjudged  to  be  seditious,  was  confiscated  under 

r  in  secret  societies.    Mr.  Forster  now  the  crimes  act,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Har- 

ted  his  suspicions  of  the  Land-Leaguers,  riugton,  was  sentenced  to  six  months*  impris- 

ig  Mr.  Pamell  with  either  conniving  at  onment. 

3S,  or,  when  warned  and  informed  by  The  friends  of  Mr.  Pamell  raised  by  sub- 
.eliberately  remaining  in  ignorance,  and  scription  a  fund  to  be  handed  over  for  his  own 
no  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  going  use,  as  a  national  testimonial.  In  May  a  papal 
[e  renewed  the  charge  that  the  faint  circular  was  issued,  discountenancing  the  col- 
dons  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  lection,  an  action  in  which  the  Pope  was  de- 
<eague  orators  operated  as  an  encour-  clared  by  the  Irish  party  to  have  been  influ- 
it  to  murder  and  outrage.  Mr.  Pamell  enced  by  the  English  Government  through  Mr. 
in  a  contemptuous  tone,  prefacing  his  Errington.  The  admonition  had  but  a  slight 
ition  by  saying  that  he  did  not  expect  effect  in  discouraging  subscriptions.  When  the 
e  any  impression  on  the  opinion  of  the  fund  waa  finally  delivered  to  Mr.  Pamell,  De- 
or  English  public  opinion,  and  only  de-  cember  11th,  it  amounted  to  £88,000. 
>  set  himself  right  before  the  people  of  The  Nationalist  orators,  in  stumping  the 
<  He  said  that,  since  the  passage  of  country  after  the  close  of  the  session,  met  with 
nes  act,  he  had  taken  very  little  part  in  manifestations  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
olitics,  because  such  a  state  of  affairs  more  general  than  were  exhibited  during  the 
iated  by  the  act  that,  between  the  Gov-  heat  of  the  land-confiict.  Mr.  Davitt  was  as 
it  and  the  secret  societies,  it  was  impos*  popular  as  his  former  associates,  addressing 
r  a  constitutional  agitation  to  exist.  audiences  of  twenty  thousand  in  Ballybriggan, 
October,  1882,  the  "Irish  World"  de-  Waterford,  and  Cashel.  The  Castle  authori- 
;he  Laod'Leagne  fund  to  be  closed,  and  ties  furnished  a  fresh  subject  for  invectives 
the  amount  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  at  $842,-  by  suppressing  meetings  in  County  Clare.  As 
rhLs  organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  the  excitement  increased,  the  Executive  ap- 
a  henceforth  attpxiked  Mr.  Parnell  and  plied  its  authority  more  rigorously,  and  sup- 
Ly  for  not  adopting  the  views  of  Michael  pressed  League  meetings  throughout  Munster, 
and  Henry  George.  It  frequently  called  Leinster,  and  Connaught ;  but  in  Ulster,  where 
accounting  from  the  treasurer  of  the  the  National  meetings  could  not  well  be  sup- 
Charges  of  misappropriation  were  pressed  without  interdicting  at  the  same  time 
by  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  who,  some  time  the  excited  "  loyal "  demonstrations,  the  hostile 
larch  17th,  puzzled  the  English  poUoe  factions  were  left  for  a  long  time  to  their  con- 
isational  account  of  a  desperate  attempt  tentions  without  interference.  The  campaign 
ainate  her  at  her  country  residence  near  in  Ulster  was  the  signal  for  counter-demon- 
•r.  Patrick  Egan  declared,  in  a  letter  strations,  and  was  characterized  by  the  familiar 
"  Irish  World,"  at  the  beginning  of  riotous  collisions  between  the  Orangemen  and 
r,  that  the  total  sum  expended  out  of  the  adherents  of  the  National  cause.  It  be- 
id-League  funds  for  election  expenses  came  the  systematic  practice  of  the  Loyalists 
,550.  to  collect  mobs  and  create  a  riot  wherever  a 
1  Parliament  met,  Mr.  Healy  was  still  in  Nationalist  speaker  was  ann6unced  to  make  an 
and  became  the  subject  of  earnest  pro-  address,  and  thus  repel  the  "  invasion  "  of  Ul- 
-om  his  fellow -partisans.  An  ancient  ster.  At  Londonderry,  November  2d,  a  meeting 
int  was  brought  torward,  which  excludes  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Daw- 
to  give  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  as  son,  was  the  orator,  was  the  occasion  for  a  se- 
treason  and  felony,  from  the  privilege  rious  disturbance.  The  Orangemen  were  armed, 
ament.  On  the  4th  of  June  he  was  re-  and  several  shots  were  fired.  The  leader  of  the 
together  with  Messrs.  Davitt  and  Quin.  mob.  Lord  Rossmore,  was  struck  out  of  the 
>rward  Mr.  Healy  took  the  lead  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  but  the  riot  was  made 
ive  section  of  the  Irish  party  in  Parlia-  the  pretext  for  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the 
nd  in  stinging  taunts  and  embarrassing  English  party  and  forbidding  political  meetings 
showed  himself  a  master.  in  Ulster.  The  suppression  of  meetings  could 
influence  of  the  Irish  party  was  shown  not  stay  the  general  current  of  sentiment  to- 
elections,  and  by  other  signs,  to  have  ward  home  rde.  Mr.  Healy  declared,  and  his 
d  until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  opponents  acknowledged,  that  a  general  elec- 
1  their  claim  to  be  the  representatives  tion  would  give  the  Nationalists,  without  any 
riah  people.    In  the  County  Monaghan,  extension  of  the  franchise,  as  many  as  seventy 
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seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  about  twenty  to  produce  breaches  of  the  peace.     The  Chief- 

for  the  Conservatives  and  eight  for  the  Lib^  Secretary  took  credit  for  the   fact  that  the 

erals.  number  of  outrages,  exclusive  of  threateniog 

Political  Crimes  In  Irefauid.  —  The  crimes  act  letters,  was  reduced  to  865  for  the  last  sii 
placed  more  arbitrary  powers  in  the  hands  of  months  of  1882,  from  1,010  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Irish  Executive  than  any  of  the  repressive  the  year,  and  1,257  in  the  la^  half  of  the  pre- 
acts  which  had  preceded  it.  Before  Lord  Spen-  ceding  year.  The  peasantry  ceased  their  op- 
oer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  juries  rarely  convicted  position,  which  was  the  latest  piece  of  tactics 
a  person  accused  of  agrarian  crime.  The  Gov-  generaUy  employed  against  the  landlord  class, 
emment  declared  that  this  was  because  they  On  May  1st  the  Lord  Lieutenant  published  a 
were  intimidated,  while  the  Irish  party  asserted  list  of  awards  of  indemnities  assessed  on  locaH- 
that  the  evidence  was  never  sufficient  to  war-  ties  for  agrarian  crimes,  some  of  them  several 
rant  a  conviction.  Under  the  new  act,  special  thousand  pounds  in  amount  In  July  a  gang 
juries  were  selected  from  a  class  who  were  of  conspirators  in  Sligo  was  detected,  after  an 
more  likely  to  convict  than  not.  In  Dublin,  attempt  to  blow  up  a  house  with  dynamite, 
verdicts  were  brought  in  against  the  persons  The  PbcDilx-Firk  Assassliflt — ^The  police  was 
accused  of  three  shocking  assassinations.  The  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jenkinaon, 
Irish  press  denounced  the  proceedings  as  judi-  an  official  whose  experience  had  been  gained 
cial  murder,  declaring  that  the  judge^s  charge  in  Indian  administration.  A  crafty  detective 
was  partial,  and  that  some  of  the  jurors  were  service  was  organized.  Their  clews  and  par- 
intoxicated.  Judge  Lawson  and  juror  Field  poses  were  concealed,  while,  with  the  help  of 
were  pursued  by  conspirators,  and  an  attempt  information,  betrayed  in  the  inquisitorial  jodi- 
made  to  assassinate  them  on  the  street  Ma-  cial  examinations  which  are  allowed  under  the 
rines  were  brought  over  from  England  to  assist  crimes  act,  they  ferreted  out  an  organized  band 
the  police  in  protecting  judges  and  Jurymen,  of  political  assassins  in  Dublin,  an  offshoot  of 
For  speeches  made  at  this  time,  Messrs.  Big-  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  On  January  14th 
gar,  Davitt,  and  Healy,  were  summoned  into  seventeen  persons  were  taken  into  custody, 
court,  and  the  two  latter  were  required  to  find  charged  with  conspiring  to  murder  officials, 
securities  for  their  good  behavior.  This  they  They  were  mostly  men  under  thirty,  belonging 
refused  to  do,  and  they  were  sent  to  jail.  Dis-  to  the  artisan  class.  The  most  prominent  was 
tricts  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Cork  coun-  James  Carey,  a  contractor  and  builder,  who 
ties  were  proclaimed  in  January  on  account  of  was  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Town  Council 
agrarian  outrages,  and  a  Land-League  meeting  In  the  judicial  inquiry  one  of  them,  named  Far- 
was  interdicted  in  County  Bligo.  Further  de-  rel,  turned  staters  evidence.  Other  evidence 
tachments  of  marines  were  assigned  to  police  was  collected  from  Eavanagh,  another  confed- 
duty  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  erate.  Subsequently  Carey,  who  was  one  of 
O'Brien,  editor  of  **  United  Ireland,"  was  com-  the  chief  conspirators,  induced  by  promises  ol 
mitted  for  trial  on  account  of  his  accusations  immunity,  turned  informer,  and  revealed  the 
against  the  judges  and  jaries,  and  two  days  history  and  character  of  the  conspiracy.  In 
afterward  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Mai-  November,  1881,  Carey,  who  had  been  a  di- 
low  by  a  considerable  m^ority  over  the.Solici-  rector  in  the  Fenian  organization,  was  intro- 
tor-General,  Mr.  Naish.  He  was  discharged  duced  by  McCaffrey,  one  of  the  prisoners,  to 
February  10th,  owing  to  disagreement  of  the  a  man  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Walsh.  The 
jury.  In  January  the  long  list  of  executions  latter  said  that  he  had  come  from  England  to 
began,  with  Patrick  and  Thomas  Higgins,  and  establish  a  branch  of  a  secret  society  which 
Michael  Flynn,  at  Gal  way,  hanged  for  the  mur-  was  to  "  make  history."  It  was  called  the 
der  of  Lord  Ardilaun^s  bailiff  at  Lough  Mask,  Irish  Invincibles.  The  object  of  the  organiza- 
and  Poff  and  Barrett  at  Tralee  for  Thomas  tion  was  **to  remove  all  tyrants  from  the 
Brown's  murder.  On  March  2d  twelve  men  country."  It  would  number  not  over  250 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  conspiracy  members  in  the  three  kingdoms,  picked  men 
to  murder  and  rebel,  the  specific  charge  being  from  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Mc- 
a  plot  to  murder  landlords  as  a  class.  Caffrey,  Carey,  James  Mullet,  and  Daniel  Cnr- 

The  Government  was  able  to  assert  in  1883,  ley,  a  Fenian  center,  were  sworn  as  the  first 

for  the  first  time  in  years,  that  order  prevailed,  members  and  chiefs  of  the  Dublin  branch, 

and  that  the  Queen^s  writs  could  again  run  in  which  was  not  to  exceed  fifty  members.  Tbej 

Ireland.   This  was  sometimes  attributed  to  the  inducted  about  twenty-five  others.    The  oath 

operation  of  the  crimes  act,  and  the  energy  of  was  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Irish  Invincibles 

the  Irish  Executive,  at  other  times  to  the  be-  without  inquiring  more  than  was  necessarj 

neficent  workings  of  the  land  act    The  sup-  to  understand  them,  on  pain  of  death.     P.  J. 

pression  of  lawlessness,  and  the  breaking-up  Sheridan,  known  previously  as  an  infiuential 

of  secret  bands  of  assassins,  were  a  preventive,  agent  of  the  Land  League,  who  went  disguised 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  despotic  as  a  priest ;  a  man  called  McCafferty ;  a  woman, 

power  and  the  suspension  of  ancient  liberties  supposed  to  be  a  Mrs.  Byrne,  whose  husband 

were  provocative  of  violence.     The  general  was  secretary  to  a  land  confederation  in  Eng- 

cessation  of  the  revolt  against  rent  and  of  boy-  land ;  and  later  a  man  supposed  to  be  the  chief 

cotting  limited  the  occasions  which  were  likely  of  the  organization,  who  was  known  only  as 
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!^o.  1/^  held  commanioation  with  them,  and  heen  foi»  years.    Bands  of  coDspirators  formed 

rnished  them  with  weapons  and  liberal  gifts  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  British 

money.    Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Cowper  were  Islands.    Since  Ireland  was  too  well  guarded, 

ssignated  as  the  persons  first  to  be  removed,  they  made  England  the  scene  of  their  plots^ 

id  next  Mr.  Barke.    The  Invincibles,  under  the  object  of  which  was  to  terrorize  the  Eng- 

rders  from  "  No.  1,'*  lay  in  wait  for  Mr.  Fors-  lish  people  and  Government,  and  keep  alive  in 

dr  several  days  in  the  early  part  of  March,  Ireland  the  cause  of  national  independence. 

.882.    Joseph  Brady,  a  stone-catter ;  Timothy  O^Donovan  Rossa,  in  New  York,  had  for  a 

(elly,  a  coach-builder ;  Thomas  Gaffrey ;  and  year  or  more  proclaimed  the  '^  gospel  of  dy- 

Patrick  Delaney,  who  shortly  before  the  trial  namite,"  and  threatened  the  destruction  of 

bad  been  sentenced  to  ten  years^  imprisonment  British  ships  and  public  buildings.    On  January 

for  another    political  crime — the  assault  on  20th  a  tin  box  was  found  in  Glasgow,  which 

Judge  Lawson— were  the  four  occupants  of  exploded  and  injured  five  persons.     An  at- 

tbe  car  in  Phoenix  Park  on  May  6th.    They  tempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  gas-works  in 

were  driven  by  a  professional  car-driver,  Fitz-  that  city.    On  March  20th  a  terrific  explosion 

barns,  alias  "  Skin  the  Goat."   Carey  signaled  occurred  in  the  Local  Government  Board  of- 

from  another  vehicle,  and  Gurley  had  the  di-  fice  in  Ix)ndon.    The  explosive  substance  was 

rectlon  of  the  arrangements.    It  was  intended  placed  on  a  window-sill.    The  effect  was  sim- 

only  to  kill  Mr.  Burke,  and  Brady  struck  the  ply  to  make  a  hole  in  the  massive  stone  wall 

blow ;  but,  when  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  of  the  building.    A  can  of  dynamite  was  placed 

strock  him  with  his  umbrella  and  called  him  a  against  the  *^  Times  "  ofSce,  but  was  accidental- 

roffisD,  Brady  followed  after  and  stabbed  him  ly  overturned  before  it  explode<l ;  an  analysis 

tlso.  showed  it  to  be  identical  m  composition  with 

Frank  Byrne  was  apprehended  in  Paris,  Feb-  that  found  in  Glasgow.    After  this  all  the  pub- 

rnary  27th.    The  English  Government  sought  lie  buildings  in  London  were  guarded  by  night 

bis  extradition,  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  and  day. 

the  Phoenix- Park  murders,  and  then  on  a  new  In  April  the  organization  which  perpetrated 

diarge  of  complicity  in  the  attempts  on  Jus-  the  dynamite  outrages  was  unearthed,  and  sev- 

tice  Lawson  and  Mr.  Field,    The  procureur  eral  of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  conspiracy 

examined  him,  and  on  March  8th  released  him  were  arrested.    The  evidence  obtained  left  it 

from  custody.    He  then  went  to  the  United  no  longer  a  mere  suspicion  that  the  crimes 

States,  where  Sheridan  had  found  a  refuge,  and  were  connected  with  the  threats  uttered  in 

'Whither  John  Walsh,  thought  to  be  the  ^^  No.  one  of  the  American  organs  of  the  Irish  revo- 

1"  of  Carey's  revelations,  followed,  after  be-  lutionists,  and  that  the  plots  were  partly  con- 

%  arrested  at  Havre,  and  set  at  liberty.    Ap-  cocted  in  the  United  States  and  the  pecuniary 

l»Ii(»tions  made  to  the  United  States  Govern-  means  largely  supplied  from  thence.    Infernal 

meat  for  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  Sheridan  machines  had  been  known  to  be  imported  from 

'Were  not  entertained.  America.    This  time  the  explosives  were  pro- 

The  trials  of  the  prisoners  began  with  that  duced  in  England.    A  man  named  Whitehead 

of  Brady,  on  the  9th  of  April.    He  and  Curley,  rented  a  shop  in  Birmingham,  where  he  osten- 

<iid  the  youth  Timothy  Kelly,  who,  with  Bra-  sibly  carried  on  the  business  of  a  paper-hang- 

^j,  struck  the  fatal   blows,  preserved  a  bold  er  and  oil-merchant.    Large  consignments  of 

demeanor.     With  the  evidence  of  Carey  and  chemicals  sent  to  him  by  neighboring  manu- 

>eTen  other  informers  the  proofs  were  com-  facturers  excited  the  suspicions  of  a  police 

Tlete;  though  Kelly  was  held  upasamai'tyr  officer.    He  bought  glycerine  in  great  quan- 

'^ho  died  rather  than  betray  his  companions,  titles  from  one  firm,  and  strong  acids  from 

"The  three  named,  with  Caffrey,  Fagan,  and  others.    The  glycerine  he  said  be  sold  to  hair- 

iJdaney,  were  sentenced  to  death ;  Fitzharris  dressers  and  others.    When  the  police  ascer- 

to  penal  servitude  for  life,  to  which  penalty  tained  that  his  purchases  consistea  of  the  con- 

Delaney^s   sentence   was  commuted;   Joseph  stituents  of  nitro-glyceriue,  and  saw  that  he 

KoUet,  for  the  attack  on  Justice  Field,  was  did  no  business  in  his  shop,  they  first  exam- 

s^tenced  to  the  same ;  James  Mullet,  Daniel  ined  the  premises  in  his  absence,  and  then 

Delaney,  McCaffrey,  O^Brien,  and  Moroney  arrested  him  for  making  and  keeping  an  ex- 

^ere  sentenced  for  ten  years,  and  Thomas  plosive  substance  with   intent  to  commit  a 

I^yle  for  five.    True  bills  for  murder  were  felony.    From  Whitehead's  shop  the  detectives 

foond  against  Walsh,   Sheridan,   and  Tynan,  traced  a  young  man  to  London,  and  learned 

The  latter  was  identified  as  the  mysterious  who  were  his  associates.     He  was  arrested 

^^0.1.^'    Brady  was  executed  on  Mav  14th,  with  a  box  in  his  possession  containing  200 

Oirley  on  the  18th,  Fagan  on  the  28th,  Caf-  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  he  had  brought 

^  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  Kelly  on  the  9th.  the  day  before  from  Birmingham.      He  de- 

BjiHBite  Pitts* — The  secret  orders  of  Irish  scribed  himself  as  William  James  Norman,  a 

rerolationists,   disappointed    at   the  peaceful  medical   student.     A  man  nsmed  Gallagher, 

isKe  of  the  Land-League  agitation,  and  ex-  who  had  in  his  possession  nearly  £900  in  Eng- 

t^>erated  by  the  rigorous  repressive  measures  lish  and  American  notes,  was  next  arrested, 

ilopted  by  the  English  Government  in  Ire-  with  four  others  in  London,  and  Gallagher^s 

mi,  were  more  active  in  1888  than  they  had  brother  in  Glasgow.     In  Whitehead's  place 
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were  foand  many  carboys  of  aoids  and  cans  moath,  with  his  wife  and  seven  childrei 

of  glycerine,  with  large  quantities  of  dynamite  the  name  of  Power.    On  the  same 

in  various  stages  of  manufacture.    These  dis-  was  a  passenger  who  went  by  the  i 

coveries  and  arrests  created  a  panic  through-  Macdonald.    He  was  Patrick  O^Donnel 

out  Euj^land.    The  people  of  Birmingham  left  fomia  miner  and  naturalized  citizen 

the  city  almost  deserted.     Sir  William  Ear-  United  States,  forty-eight  years  of  ag< 

court  framed  the  explosives  act,  and  Parlia-  of  resolute  and  adventurous  spirit,  ¥ 

ment  passed  it  with  an  expedition  not  paral-  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  i 

leled  since  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  in  probably  connected  with  the  Irish  ref 

1866.    Within  a  few  days  Norman,  whose  true  ary  societies.    O^Donnell  associated  fa 

name  was  William  Joseph  Lynch,  made  a  full  with  Carey,  and  made  sure  that  he  wa 

confession.    He  was  born  in  New  York  city,  former.    Carey's  destination  was  the  d 

and  was  a  carriage-maker.    He  joined  a  secret  fields.    At  Cape  Town  they  both  cha 

oath-bound  society  which  met  in  the  Bowery  the  Melrose  Castle  for  Natal.    When 

in  New  York,  and  had  for  its  object  the  from  port,  on  July  29th,  while  they  w 

achievement  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland  by  versing  in  the  cabin,  O'DonneU  sudden 

physical  force.    The  society  seemed  to  be  di-  Carey  by  his  right  name,  and  drawii 

vided  into  small  groups,  like  the  Russian  Nihil-  volver  fired  at  him  three  times,  in  the  ] 

ists,  and  the  members  of  each  group  knew  each  of  his  wife,  in  whose  arms  he  died  in 

other  by  numbers.    He  heard  frequent  men-  hour.    O'Donnell  was  taken  back  to 

tion  of  ^^  the  old  man,"  whom  he  understood  where  the  juries  could  better  be  depend 

to  be  Rossa.    He  was  summoned  to  go  on  a  than  in  South  Africa.    In  Ireland  and  . 

mission  for  the  society,  and  was  directed  to  he  was  extolled  as  a  hero.    Among  the 

Gallagher.    The  latter  was  a  young  physician  the  United  States  over  $50,000  was  con 

in  Williamsburgh.    Gallagher  furnished  him  for  his  defense ;  and  Roger  A.  Pryor 

liberally  with  money,  and  ordered  him  to  take  M.  Sullivan  were  retained  to  assist  the 

passage  for  England.    In  London  he  met  him  counsel ;  but  they  did  not  seek  to  take 

again,  and  after  several  days  of  preparation  the  pleadings  in  view  of  the  probable 

sent  him  to  Whitehead  for  the  first  package  of  the  request,  particularly  in  oppositio 

of  dynamite,  which  was  found  in  his  room  advice  of  the  English  advocates,  who 

when  he  was  arrested  the  night  after  his  re-  that  it  would  prejudice  their  client's  caf 

turn.    In  their  walks  about  London  Dr.  Gal-  defense  was,  that  Carey,  when  addn 

lagher  pointed  out   to   him  the  Parliament  his  own  name,  first  drew  a  pistol     0' 

House  and  other  buildings  which  would  have  was  convicted  December  Ist.     Cong 

to  *^  come  down.''    The  prisoners  were  tried  Finnerty,    President    of   the    Irish    I 

for  treason-felony  in  June :  Dr.  Thomas  Gal-  League  of  America,  was  joined  by  mai 

lagher,  Henry  Wilson,  Whitehead,  and  John  politicians  in  his  efibrts  to  induce  the  A 

Curtin  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  hard  Government  to  intercede,  and  a  resolut 

labor  for  life ;  the  rest  were  acquitted.  carried  in  Congress,  in  accordance  wit] 

Hirder  tf  Carey. — ^The  informer  Carey  was  so  the  President  requested  a  delay  in  th< 

generally  execrated  that  the  British  Govern-  tion,  in  order  to  allow  the  prisoner's  co 

ment  did  not  venture  to  bestow  on  him  a  lib-  show  points  of  error  in  the  trial.    The 

oral  public  reward,  such  as  was  granted  to  the  Government  listened  to  the  represents 

other  informers  and  persons  who  were  instru-  the  counsel,  and  then  returned  an  answ< 

mental  in  bringing  the  murderers  to  justice,  with  to  Minister  Lowell  that  there 

He  displayed  at  the  trial  and  later,  with  no  ground  for  postponement  and  reopenio 

lack  of  knowledge  and  natural  intelligence,  a  case.    O'Donnell  was  accordingly  hai 

character  of  singular  baseness.    The  impulsive  the  appointed  day. 

Irish  people,  who  had  been  shocked  at  the  CoidltiM  of  Irdaiid. — Throughout  th< 

PhoBuix-Park  assassinations,  after  witnessing  controversy  regarding  the  relief  of  di: 

the  fortitude  with  which  the  condemned  men  Ireland  engaged  public  attention.    Tl 

had  met  their  deaths,  and  the  cowardice  and  ernment  had  taken  the  position  that, 

heartlessness  of  their  chief  who  had  escaped,  distress  was  local,  being  confined  most! 

now  turned  upon  him  as  the  real  criminal,  and  western  counties,  and  as  the  laws  an 

regarded  them  by  comparison  as  misguided  tions  of  the  empire  made  public  charit; 

but  devoted  patriots.    The  English  authorities  charge,  the  boards  of  guardians  must  c 

consequently  desired  to  get  Carey  out  of  sight  the  work,  and  the  poor-rates  supply  th< 

and  memory  as  soon  as  possible,  and  particn-  The  Government  also  pronounced  in  1 

larly  to  prevent  vengeance  being  taken  upon  the  scheme  of  emigration  as  the  best  ii 

him  by  any  of  the  many  Irishmen  who  stood  relieving  the  congested  districts,  and, 

ready.    The  police  kept  him  concealed,  and,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  statutory  pi 

while  avengers  were  looking  for  his  arrival  at  in  such  localities,  offered  to  give  £5  to  I 

American  and  Australian  ports,  got  him  safely  boards  toward  the  expenses  of  sendi 

embarked  in  the  Kinfauns  Castle  for  Cape  and  every  destitute  person  to  a  new  • 

Town.    The  vessel  sailed  from  London  July  The  Irish  patriotic  party  declaimed  € 

4th.    Carey  was  smuggled  on  board  at  Dart-  against  the  plan  of  depopulation  as  a 
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br  poverty.    They  advocated  the  adoption  of  of  household  ties  and  their  reluctance  to  leave 
i  central  system  of  relief-works,  proposing  as  their  land  uncared  for,  the  work-house  system 
viitable  and  profitable  objects  the  construction  is  inoperative  for  the  relief  of  want  among  the 
>f  railways,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,*  Irish  peasantry.    Out-door  relief,  which  under 
)lanting  of  barren  districts  to  forests,  and,  as  the  English  poor-law  system  is  lavishly  be- 
most  important  of  all,  a  system  of  arterial  stowed,  is  practically  prohibited  by  the  poor- 
irainage  to  cover  the  whole  of  Ireland.    The  law  regulations  of  Ireland. 
Government  could  lend  its  credit  to  this  scheme  Besides  the  scheme  of  public  works  to  fur- 
without  loss,  it  was  argued,  because  large  areas  nish  employment,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
in  the  most  fertile  districts  are  water-logged.  work-house  test  in  the  administration  of  public 
The  scheme  of  emigration  was  begun  in  the  charity,  as  demanded  by  the  Irish  party,  and 
spring  of  1882,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  the  scheme  of  assisted  emigration,  favored  by 
James  L.  Tuke,  who  undertook  the  task  as  the  Government,  the  improvement  of  the  coast- 
a  private  benevolent  enterprise,  and  received  fisheries  and  the  encouragement  of  manufact- 
eontributions   which    enabled    him  to   settle  ures,  were  suggested  by  others  as  the  only 
daring  that  year  about  1,800  persons,  from  hope  of   permanently  relieving  the  chronic 
Connemara  and  neighboring  districts,  in  the  agricultural  distress  of  Ireland,  by  furnishing 
United  States  and  Canada.    The  condition  of  the  people  with  other  employments.     Some 
tiie  poorest  class  of  Irish  farmers  was  de-  believed  that  capital  for  industrial  undertak- 
Bcribed  by  Chief-Secretary  Trevelyan  as  more  ings,  such  as  linen -factories,  etc.,  would  fiow 
deplorable  than  that  of  any  class  of  people  in  into  Ireland  if  it  were  not  hindered  by  the 
any  civilized  country.    There  are  67,000  farm-  agitation  and  incident  disorders.    Mr.  Trevel- 
ers  of  less  than  five  acres,  and  160,000  of  from  yan,  in  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  party, 
five  to  fifteen,  of  which,  in  many  cases,  only  expressed  the  unwillingness  of   the  Govern- 
two  or  two  and  a  half  acres  are  arable.    The  ment  further  to  burden  the  British  tax-payers 
land  has  been  spaded  over  and  planted  to  pota-  to  assist  the  Irish.    The  advances  made  during 
toes  until  it  yields  only  90  cwt.,  instead  of  the  recent  distress  to  furnish  seed  had  b^en 
from  six  to  nine  tons.    After  the  failure  of  abused  by  the  guardians  of  certain  impover- 
the  potato-crop  in  1879,  these  people  were  re-  ished  unions,  who  had  dealt  out  the  seed-pota- 
dnc^  to  the  verge  of  starvation.    The  Duchess  toes  for  food  to  the  people,  in  the  expectation 
of  Marlborough's  fund  (£180,000),  the  Man-  that  repayment  of  the  debt  would  never  be 
lion-House  collections  (£174,000),  ther  Land-  required.    Irish  members  denied  that  the  Brit- 
Leagoe  relief  fund,  the  "  New  York  Herald"  ish  had  ever  been  taxed  for  Irish  relief.    The 
and  other  American  relief  funds,  and  the  £1,-  famine-debt  of  1847-'49,  amounting  to  about 
600,000  from  the  Irish  Church  surplus,  all  but  £10,000,000,  was  remitted,  but  the  Exchequer, 
a  sixth  of  which  was  apportioned  t»ut  in  loans  they  argued,  was  reimbursed  by  the  imposition 
and  grants,   helped  to  sustain   them  during  of  additional  taxes.     While  the  tax  on  malt 
that  and  the  succeeding  bad  year,  until,  in  the  was  reduced  from  2#.  8^d.  per  bushel  to  6<i., 
third  year,  there  was  an  unusually  good  crop,  that  on  whisky  was  more  than  trebled,  pro- 
A  large  proportion  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  dncing  in  Ireland  £3,000,000  in  1871  against 
this   class  defaulted  in    their  rent  in  1881.  £900,000  in  1851,  and  making  the  burden  of 
Nearly  50,000  in  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Done-  imperial  taxation  equivalent  to  an  income-tax 
gal,  and  G^alway  resorted  to  the  arrears  act,  to  of  6s.  Sd.  in  the  pound,  while  the  taxes  collect- 
obtain  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  necessary  ed  in  England  represented  only  2«.  6^.  in  the 
to  pay  a  year's  rent.    This  the  new  crop  fail-  pound  of  the  national  income, 
we  in  1882  placed  beyond  the  power  or  very  A  memorial  was  received  by  Lord  Spencer 
loany.    There  were  evidences  of  the  return  of  on  the  9th  of  January  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
acate  distress  in  the  winter  of  1882-'88.    Phy-  olio  bishops  of  the  west  of  Ireland.     They 
Bcians  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  feeble-  stated  that  one  half  of  the  potato-crop  and 
Bess  and  disease  resulting  from  low  and  unnat-  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  oat-crop  had 
Tu^l  diet,  in  which  sea-weed  took  the  place  of  been  lost;  that  the  portion  barvested  was  gen- 
more  substantial  food.    The  Government  could  erally  of  inferior  quality;  that  the  rains  had 
not  affect  to  ignore  a  state  of  things  in  which  prevented  the  gathering  of   turf,  causing  a 
alai^  part  of  the  population  of  the  western  scarcity  of  fuel;  and  that  the  destitute,  com- 
coonties  were  enduring  semi- starvation,  and  prising  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the  pop- 
hundreds  of  families  were  evicted  from  their  ulation,  had  generally  parted  with  their  money 
holdings.    The  fact  that  the  work-houses  were  and  their  stock  to  pay  rent  and  arrears,  and 
odIt  half  full  was  but  a  specious  excuse,  as  the  were  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers,  who  would 
work-houses  could  accommodate  no  more  than  give  no  more  credit.    The  bishops  proposed  as 
a  fraction  of  the  suffering,  and  as  it  was  known  a  remedy  for  the  distress,  which  would  increase 
from  experience  that,  owing  to  the  strength  every  week  of  the  ensuing  six  months,  unless 
— relieved,  that  the  Government  should  extend 

*Iii  lS42aKheiD«ooDtemp1at1i}fr  the  racUmation  of  about  i^„„„    4'      ♦'u^    :»««,•«,««»«««♦    r»#  ♦v.a  Vi/Nl/liTi/va 

•w  milHoo  aerei  waa  adopted  by   ParliameDt,  and  money  l^ans    for    the    improvement   Of   the  holdings, 

foc^d  tor  the  puipoae.   Only  one  quarter  of  that  area  waa  rather  than  fumish  employment    on    public 

S^Sl5'r?L'«Sg^'8rKrrt?..ri2ivS£itoi8S  S^?*^  which  they  considered  demoraflzing 

t2Mext«aak>D  of  the  works.  The  loans  to  the  amount  of  five  years'  rent 
VOL.  xxui. — 27    A 
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were  to  be  secured  simply  bj  the  tenant-right,  to  seyen  acres  is  made  to  support  the  increas* 

The  refusal  of  the  Government  to  entertain  ing  family  until  four  or  five  cotters  occupy  the 

this  proposal  elicited  a  reply  from  the  prelates  original  patch. 

on  the  11th  of  March,  in  which  they  declared  Voseawortliy  VesMls.— The  President  of  the 

it  to  be  the  duty  of  Uie  Government  then  to  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  declared  lus 

provide  out-door  relief,  and  condemned  the  intention  of  preparing  laws  to  prevent  the  loaa 

resolution,  heartlessly  avowed  in  Parliament,  of  lives  on  unseaworthy  ships  through  the 

to  sweep  from  the  land  by  starvation,  which  culpable  negligence  of  their  owners.    Of  3,118 

was  preferred  by  the  people  to  the  work-house,  lives  lost  in  1882  from  foundering,  defective 

or  by  wholesale  emigration,  the  laborers  and  machinery,   overloading,   etc.,   not   including 

small  tenants.    In  Connaught  there  were  near-  those  on  wrecked  vessels,  he  considered  that  a 

ly  2,000,000  acres  of  rich  pasturage  from  which  large  proportion  was  chargeable  directly  to  the 

the  fathers  of  these  men  had  been  evicted  in  owners,  who,  in  order  to  carry  more  freight, 

famine-years,  that,  they  thought,  ought  to  be  or  save  expense  in  repairing,  sent  vessels  to  sea 

restored  to  their  children,  whom  it  was  now  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  risking  the  lives 

proposed  to  transport  in  a  mass.  of  all  on  board,  while  they  were  insured  against 

On  May  1st  the  time  allowed  to  Irish  ten-  loss.  In  December,  a  set  of  rules  which  Hr. 
ants  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrears  act  ex-  Chamberlain  proposed  to  embody  in  legislt- 
pired.  About  136,000  tenants  altogether  made  tion,  establishing  a  strict  official  inspection,  wis 
application.  The  arrears  cleared  away  amount-  submitted  for  criticism  to  the  bodies  represent- 
ed to  about  £2,500,000,  toward  which  the  ing  the  shipping  interests, 
state  contributed  £810)000.  Blasphemy  TriaL — The  prosecution  of  George 

State-aided  Emlgmtloik — At  the  end  of  March  William  Foote,  George  Ramsay,  and  H.  A. 

the  first  departure  of  emigrants  aided  by  the  Kemp  for  blasphemy  created  excitement  Id 

state  took  place  from  BelmuUet,  in  Mayo ;  860  February  and  March.    The  charge  was  foond- 

persons  were  shipped  to  Boston  entirely  at  the  ed  on  a  coarse  attack  on  the  Christian  religion, 

expense  of  the  Government,  while  additional  holding  the  Saviour  up  to  ridicule,  which  wis 

assfstance  was  furnished  by  the  Tuke  fund,  published  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 

After  a  number  of  parties  were  sent,  the  in-  "  Freethinker."    They  were  found  guilty,  and 

formation  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States  sentenced  to  prison  for  twelve,  nine,  and  three 

that  some  of  the  poor-law  unions  took  advan-  months  respectively. 

tage  of  the  Government  grant  to  ship  their  Blie-Matdi  at  WlmUcdoi. — The  annual  voIqd- 

paupers    to  America.     The   American   Irish  teer  rifle  contests  at  Wimbledon,  opening  Jnly 

raised  an  outcry,   and  the   immigration  au-  9th,  were  favored  by  fine  weather,  except  on 

thorities  were  prompt  to  act.     One  family,  the  days  on  which  the  international  match  was 

which  arrived  by  the  City  of  Richmond  at  contested  by  twelve  picked  marksmen  of  the 

New  York  in  the  beginning  of  July,  was  sent  British  volunteers  and  twelve  of  the  national 

back.    The  steamship  companies  were  notified  guard  of  the  United  States.    The  British  team 

that  the  law  against  Irinding  paupers  would  be  won  by  forty-eight  points.    Their  victory  wm 

strictly  enforced.    The  immigrants  who  ar-  in  a  measure  due  to  their  greater  practice  at 

rived  subsequently  were  thoroughly  examined,  long-distance  firing,  in  which  the  element  of 

and  all  who  were  unsuitable  were  returned,  chance  largely  enters,  and  to  the  rainy  weather, 

until  the  managers  of  the  Tuke  fund  and  the  with  which  they  are  more  familiar.    At  the 

English  officials  took  the  pains  to  make  the  in-  practical  military  distances  the  Americana  led 

vestigation  before  sending  them  out,  and  shipped  the  score  by  a  few  points.    The  national  chal- 

none  who  could  not  legally  be  received.  lenge  trophy  was  won  by  the  Scotch  twentv, 

Famine  li  Skye  and  the  Western  Highlands. —  and  the  Elcho  shield  by  the  Irish  team,  making 
There  was  destitution  in  the  western  Highlands  the  sixth  victory  for  them,  to  the  eleventh  for 
of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides  islands,  and  on  the  England  and  the  fifth  for  Scotland, 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  attributable,  as  in  Western  GREECE,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe. 
Ireland,  to  the  paucity  of  the  productions  on  (For  details  relating  to  area,  territorial  di- 
which  the  peasantry  depend,  and  to  similar  visions,  population,  etc.,  see  '*  Annual  CyeJo- 
agrarian  conditions.  The  potato-crop  and  the  pffidia "  for  1882.)  The  present  Constitution 
herring  -  fishery,  from  which  the  inhabitants  was  elaborated  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  in 
derive  the  principal  part  of  their  subsistence,  1864.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a 
both  failed  entirely  in  1882.  The  grain-crops  single  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  for  four 
were  also  destroyed  by  hurricanes  in  the  late  years  by  direct  vote.  George  I,  King  of  the 
autumn.  The  Highlanders  formerly  held  the  Hellenes,  is  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 
land  in  common,  but  the  application  of  the  mark,  born  Dec.  24, 1845.  He  was  offered  the 
modern  English  law  gave  the  fee  simple  to  the  crown  by  the  National  Assembly,  in  accord- 
chiefs.  The  land  has  become  more  profitable  ance  with  a  protocol  providing  for  the  annex- 
for  grazing,  and  even  for  hunting  preserves,  ation  of  the  Ionian  isles,  signed  June  5, 1863, 
than  for  agriculture.  The  peasantry  have  con-  in  London,  by  the  three  protecting  powers, 
sequently  been  displaced,  and  those  who  did  France,  England,  and  Russia,  and  began  his 
not  emigrate  crowd  each  other  in  these  in-  reign  October  81st  of  that  year.  The  numbtf 
fertile  western  districts.    A  croft  of  from  four  of  deputies  in  the  Chamber  is  187. 
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listry  which  was  formed  March  15, 
mposed  as  follows:  President  of  the 
id  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 

Justice,  since  Jaly  21,  1888,  ad  in- 
.  Contostavlos ;  Finance,  Mr.  Kalli- 
ic  Worship,  Mr.  Lorabardos;  War, 
chakis;  Navy,  Ooont-Admiral  Tom- 
e  July  21,  1888,  ad  interim;  Inte- 
'ricoupis,  ad  interim, 
sul-General  of  Greece,  at  New  York, 
^.  Botussi.  The  United  States  Min- 
lent  and  Consul-General  at  Athens, 
!.  Schuyler,  and  the  United  States 
Patras,  Mr.  E.  Hancock, 
rhe  law  of  June  21,  1882,  has  thor- 
organized  the  Greek  army.  All  able- 
^n  are  required  to  serve  in  the  army 
leteen  consecutive  years,  of  which 
be  active  army  if  the  soldier  belougs 
mtry,  two  if  belonging  to  a  special 

or  seven  years  in  the  reserve,  and 

militia.  The  army  is  composed  of 
cers  and  men. 

lie  fleet  consisted  in  1881  of  two 
Qclads  and  thirteen  other  vessels, 
ro  torpedo-boats  and  ten  coasting 

there  are  building :  two  gunboats, 
torpedo-boats,  and  two  sloops  with 
»ats. 

—  The  national  indebtedness  of 
Jan.  1,  1883,  was  as  follows: 


W  euf 
ed«L 

If  nmbcr  of 
bondc* 

Origful 

•mount  ia 

dnchoDM  or 

fhutc*. 

PraMBt 

tnacu 

1896 
1895 
1899 
1918 
19i0 
1919 
1924 

88324 
70.698 
18,261 
49,880 
28,700 
117,890 
288,050 

^98^,800 
25,000,000 

4,000,000 

26,000,000 

10,000,000 

60,000,000 

120,000,000 

8,400,836 
17,648,250 

8,816,250 
21,690,000 

2,000,003 

68,695,000 

119,025,000 

655,698 

250^2,800 

228,788,886 

the  loan  the  balances  due  for  duties  by  the 
larger  cities  and  the  proceeds  of  the  stamp  and 
tobacco  taxes,  the  latter  estimated  to  amount 
to  15,000,000  francs  in  the  future.  The  syndi- 
cate received  as  an  indemnity  for  its  expenses 
the  sum  of  280,000  francs. 

Petroleui  Monopoly. — The  Greek  Government 
has  discovered  that  out  of  22,000,000  litres  of 
petroleum  annually  consumed,  only  8,500,000 
litres  actually  pay  duty,  the  remainder  being 
smuggled.  The  extent  of  coast  is  such  that 
control  is  absolutely  impossible,  hence  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  transforming  the  petroleum- 
trade  into  a  Government  monopoly. 

Tbe  Latbi  Unloi* — As  Greece  fbnns  one  of  the 
European  states  composing  the  so-<;al1ed  Latin 
Union,  having  bimetallism  for  its  basis  instead 
of  the  sole  gold  standard,  she  has  been  invited 
by  France  to  attend  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
representatives  in  1884,  the  compact  expiring 
by  limitation  in  1886,  and  France  apparently 
wishing  to  have  the  arrangement  renewed. 

Postal  Service. — The  number  of  post-offices  in 
1880  was  148.  These  forwarded  altogether  in 
that  year  8,828,754  letters  and  postal-cards, 
1,206,986  newspapers,  and  68,224  sample  pack- 
ages, together  5,098,914  items  of  mail  matter. 
The  postage  collected  was  646,654  francs,  and 
the  expenseli  were  390,868  francs. 

Telegnpli8. — There  were  in  operation  in  1881 
100  offices,  the  length  of  line  was  5,079  kilo- 
metres, and  that  of  wire  6,816.  The  number 
of  messages  forwarded  was  488,547.  The  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  665,086  francs,  and  the 
outlay  to  949^59  francs. 

Railroads. — ^The  only  lines  in  operation  in 
1888  were  the  12  kilometres  from  Athens  to 
the  PirsBus,  and  the  6H  kilometres  from  Volo 
to  Larissa. 

Couerce. — ^The  foreign  commerce  in  1881 
was  as  follows: 


0 . . . .  £8,518  X  26  fr80C8=  8,782,600 
0....  708x25fraiiC8=  2,686,250 
0. . . .       848  X  26  franc8=  10,587,500 

£5,099  21,956,250 

lalned 21,956,250 

0,000  for  protecting  powers 69,828,000 

fsaing  interest 17,S00 

om  the  National  Bank 64,984,680 

om  the  Ionian  Bank 8,104,050 

ofKingOtho 8,460,800 

881,681,866 

,000,000  Franc  Loan.— By  a  vote  of 
t  56,  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Depu- 
d,  on  Jan.  5,  1884,  the  agreement 
Government  had  made  with  a  syn- 
lembers,  who  assumed  a  5  per  cent, 
he  amount  of  170,000,000  francs, 
fixed  was  68J  per  cent.  The  net 
f  this  loan  the  Government  proposed 
n  canceling  its  indebtedness  to  the 
3ank  and  the  Ionian  Bank,  for  the 
f  resuming  specie  payment;  to  the 
12,000,000  francs  in  subsidizing  rail- 
be  constructed,  and  various  other 
le  Government  gave  as  security  for 


Imports. 

Eiports. 

From  and  to  the  Uoited 
Kingdom 

FVanet. 
81,810,000 
17,456,000 
24,752,000 
10,801,000 
1M65,000 
6,802,000 

4,908,000 

VnncMt 
86,486,000 

Turkey 

2,618,000 

Aostria 

Bassia 

6,717,000 
2,009,000 

France 

11,519,000 

Italy... 

8,182,000 

■*~ V  ■•■• 

2,885,000 

Other  countries ......... 

8,794,000 

Total 

109,688,000 

67,710,000 

The  chief  export  articles  are  currants,  olive- 
oil,  goat-skins,  lead,  figs,  gall-nuts,  silk,  soap, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  exportations 
from  Greece  in  1882  and  1883  were: 


DESTINATION. 

1883. 

1889. 

To  the  United  Kingdom  (in- 

cluelTe  of  in  trantitu) 

To  France 

Tooc 
62,006 
10,410 
6,175 

6,660 

1,740 

740 

Tom. 

60,870 

12,270 

To  the  United  States 

To  Otnnany,  Holland,   and 
Belgium 

8,276 
^800 

To  Austria 

1,460 

To  other  countries 

980 

Total 

79,680 

79,146» 

*  Against  90,480  tons  in  1881. 
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The  American  trade  with  Greece  was  as 
follows : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 


1S80. 
1331. 

1S32. 
18S3. 


Import*  Into  tlie 
UnUedSUtM 
froin  Omtctm 


$451,879 
55U,63d 
899,561 

1,231,680 


Exports  of  domMtlo 

merchjuidiM  from 

tb«  Ualt«l  States 

to  GrMee. 


$145,573 

142,042 

849,467 

91,017 


Merchant  MariBe. — There  were  sailing  under 
the  Greek  flag,  in  1881,  5,180  sea-going  and 
6,697  coasting  vessels,  together  11,877  vessels, 
being  manned  by  28,034  sailors.    

GREELT  BELIEF  EXPEDmOBT,  THE.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  of  the  International 
Geographical  Congress  at  Hamburg,  in  1879, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  circompo- 
lar  stations  for  scientific  observation,  Lieut.  A. 
W.  Greely,  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  United  States 
Army,  was  sent  out,  under  instructions  from 
the  Signal-Service  Bureau,  to  take  charge  of 
the  American  station  at  Lady  Franklin  bay. 
The  point  selected  for  this  station  was  the 
most  northerly  and  the  most  difficult  of  access 
of  the  series,  being  at  Discovery  harbor,  lat. 
8r  44'  north,  and  long.  64**  45'  west.  Lieut. 
Greely  received  his  instructions  in  April,  1881, 
and  a  contract  was  made  at  St.  John^s,  New- 
foundland, with  the  owners  of  the  Proteus, 
a  vessel  that  had  been  used  for  Arctic  navi- 
gation, to  convey  his  party  to  a  point  on 
shore  from  which  it  could  reach  its  destina- 
tion by  land.  His  assistant,  Lieut.  J.  6.  Lock- 
wood,  and  other  members  of  the  party,  left 
Baltimore  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  join 
Greely  at  St.  John^s.  On  the  18th  of  August  a 
telegram  was  received  announcing  an  auspi- 
cious beginning  of  the  work  of  the  station. 
Only  a  month  had  been  occupied  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Newfoundland  to  Lady  Franklin  bay, 
and  Discovery  harbor  was  reached  on  Au- 
gust 11th.  At  Littleton  island  the  party  had 
found  letters  left  by  English  explorers,  and 
at  Life-boat  Cove  a  transit  instrument  of  the 
Polaris.  The  station  was  named  in  honor  of 
Senator  Conger,  of  Michigan,  who  had  been 
active  in  promoting  its  establishment.  In 
January,  1882,  letters  had  been  received  from 
Dr.  Octave  Pavy,  who  had  gone  to  the  Arctic 
regions  with  the  Gulnare  in  1880,  and  had 
joined  the  Greely  expedition  at  God  haven. 
These  were  dated  in  September,  1881,  and  con- 
tained the  last  news  received  from  the  station. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  party : 

First-Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely,  Fifth  Cavalry ;  Acting 
Signal-Officer  and  Adsistant— Second-Lieut.  Frederick 
F.  Kialingbury,  Eleventh  Infantry ;  Acting  Signal- 
Officer — Second-Lieut.  James  B,  tockwood,  Twentv- 
tbird  Infantry;  Acting  Sijmal-Offlcers — Senrts.  Ed- 
ward Israel,  Winfleld  S.  Jewell,  George  W.  Kice, 
David  C.  Relator,  Hampton  8.  Gardner,  William  H. 
Cross,  David  L.  Brainerd,  David  Linn;  Corporals 
and  privates — Nicholas  Salor,  Joseph  Eliot,  Cnarles 
B.  Henry.  Maurice  Connell,  Jacob  Bender.  Francis 
Lonfl;,  William  Whi»tler,  Henrv  Bierderbeck,  Julius 
Fredericks,  and  William  A.  lElUs.  Octave  Pavy, 
M.  D.J  of  Disco,  Greenland,  was  commissioned  as 


Acting  Assistant  Sui^geon,  and  aooompaxued  the  »• 
pedition  in  that  capaaty. 

It  was  arranged  before  Lieut.  Greely's  de- 
parture that  in  the  summers  of  1882  and  188S 
expeditions  should  be  sent  to  replenish  th« 
stores  of  the  colony,  and  to  afford  any  relief  ol 
which  it  might  stand  in  need.  It  was  understood 
that,  if  they  failed  to  reach  Lady  Franklin  b«j, 
provisions  and  documents  of  instruction  were 
to  be  cached  at  the  farthest  accessible  point  on 
the  east  coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  a  depot  of 
supplies  established  at  Littleton  island.  Lieat 
Greely  was  instructed,  if  no  reUef  expedition 
previously  arrived,  to  abandon  the  station  not 
later  than  September,  1888,  and  retreat  south- 
ward by  boat,  following  closely  the  east  coast 
of  Grinnell  Land  until  he  met  the  relieving 
vessel  or  arrived  at  Littleton  island,  where  it 
was  assumed  relief  would  be  surely  awaiting 
him.  The  relief  expedition  of  1882  was  sent 
out  in  the  Neptune,  in  charge  of  Lieut 
Beebe,  and  set  sail  in  June  of  that  year.  It 
proved  an  unfavorable  season ;  and  after  con- 
tending with  the  ice  for  a  month,  the  vessel 
only  reached  the  latitude  of  71**  20'.  Finally, 
stores  were  cached  at  Littleton  island  and 
Cape  Sabine,  and  the  Neptune  returned. 

The  second  relief  expedition,  that  of  1883, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Lieut  £.  A.  Garling- 
ton,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  with  a  party  of 
fourteen  men,  including  a  competent  ice-pilot 
and  three  experienced  sailors.  The  Protens 
was  again  employed  to  make  the  trip  from  St 
John's.  She  was  regarded  as  an  exceptionally 
stanch  sailer,  and  was  specially  fitted  for  the 
service.  She  was  150  feet  long,  carried  618 
tons,  and  had  compound  engines  of  110  regis- 
tered horse -power.  Her  hull  was  of  oak, 
sheathed  three  inches  thick  over  all  parts 
vulnerable  by  ice.  Her  equipments  and  sap- 
plies  were  regarded  as  complete,  and  she  was 
furnished  with  duplicate  or  triplicate  appli- 
anoes,  such  as  were  specially  liable  to  iigory. 
The  Proteus  was  commanded  by  Capt  Richard 
Pike,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-two  men.  The 
Yantic,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  under  Com- 
mander Frank  Wildes,  was  ordered  to  ttfxom- 
pany  the  Proteus,  to  render  all  possible  assist- 
ance, and  to  remain  at  Littleton  island  nntO 
the  return  of  the  relief  expedition  under  lieot 
Garlington,  in  case  it  should  be  able  to  proceed 
to  the  station  at  Fort  Conger.  Lieut.  6a^ 
lington  received  his  instructions  from  the  head 
of  the  Signal-Service  Bureau  at  Washington. 
They  began  as  follows : 

You  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  reaching  IkiA. 
A.  W.  Greely  and  party  with  the  expedition  of  this 
year.  This  necessity  can  not  be  overestimated,  m 
Lieut.  Greely^s  supplies  will  be  exhausted  duhiMr  the 
coming  fall,  and  unless  the  relief- ship  can  readi 
him  he  will  be  forced^  with  bis  party,  to  retewt 
southward  by  land  before  winter  sets  in.  8u<^  s 
retreat  wiU  involve  hardship  and  the  probable  aban- 
donment of  much  valuable  public  property,  veith  the 
possible  \caa  of  important  records  and  life.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  which  will  occur  to  you,  no  effort 
must  be  spared  to  push  the  vessel  through  to  Likdy 
Franklin  bay. 
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tase  it,  shoold  be  found  impracticable  he  fonnd  in  good  condition,  except  that  the 

5  Proteus  to  make  its  way  up  Smith's  tarpaulin  covering  had  been  torn  by  bears, 

Garlington  was  instructed  to  retreat  and  the  boats  were  badly  scratched.    Later  in 

is  advanced  position,  land  his  party  and  the  afternoon  narrow  lanes  opened  in  the  ice 

at  Life-boat  Gove,  discharge  the  relief-  on  the  western  side  of  the  sound,  and  the  Pro- 

with  orders  to  return  to  St.  John's,  and  tens  worked  her  way  slowly  and  with  frequent 

)  to  remain  until  relieved  the  following  ramming,  until  the  morning  of  the  28d,  when 

r.    He  was  then  as  speedily  as  possible  she  was  within  four  miles  of  Cape  Albert, 

tavor  to  communicate  with  Lieut.  Greely  The  pack  had  then  closed,  and  an  effort  was 

ins  of  a  sledge  expedition  under  his  own  made  to  work  the  vessel  back  to  open  water 

sd  charge.    Such  stores  were  to  be  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Sabine.     At  2.46  p.  m. 

e  Sabine  as  it  was  practicable  to  leave  the  vessel  came  to  a  stand-still  within  400  feet 

and  thence  a  smaller  party,  still  under  of  open  water,  and  the  ice-pack  closed  heavily- 

^n's  personal  charge,  was  to  push  on  in  upon  her,  smashing  the  starboard  rail,  forc- 

as  possible,  or  until  Greely  was  met.  ing  up  the  deck-planks,  and  breaking  through 
egard  to  the  Yantic,  it  was  stated  in  the  into  the  starboard  coal-bunkers.  The  stores 
tioos  that  it  would  accompany  the  ex-  on  deck  and  near  at  hand  were  hastily  thrown 
n  to  Littleton  island,  rendering  such  over  on  the  ice,  but  the  vessel  filled  and  threat- 
might  become  necessary  and  as  might  ened  to  sink  before  the  task  of  getting  out  her 
3terrained  by  the  captain  of  that  ship  "  supplies  was  nearly  completed.  Two  whale- 
3ut.  Garlington  when  on  the  spot.  boats  and  a  dinghy  were  got  out,  the  chro- 
Proteus  left  St.  John's  on  the  29th  of  nometers,  sextants,  and  records  were  secured. 

On  the  Idtb  of  September  the  Score-  and  at  6.50  p.  m.  the  vessel  was  abandoned, 

'  the  Navy  received  a  dispatch  ft-om  the  Lieut  Colwell  being  the  last  to  leave  her,  and 

lace,  signed  by  Commander  Wildes,  and  twenty-five  minutes  later  she  sank.    A  part  of 

icing  the  return  there  of  the  Yantic,  the  stores  were  with  great  difficulty  trans- 

Lg  Capt.  Pike  and  crew  of  the  Proteus  ported  to  Cape  Sabine,  and  a  deposit  of  600 

ieut.  Garlington  and  the  Greely  relief  rations  for  Lieut.  Greely  was  made  three  miles 

with  a  brief  statement  of  the  failure  of  west  of  that  point.    Before  the  stores  were  all 

pedition.     The  facts,   as  subsequently  secured,  the  floe  had  moved  off,  so  that  the 

it  out,  showed  that  the  Proteus  had  remainder  could  not  be  obtained. 

I  at  Godhaven,  Greenland,  on  the  6th  Lieut  Garlington  then  decided  that  it  would 

jT.    The  Yantic  did  not  reach  the  latter  be  impossible  to  proceed  northward  with  the 

mtil  the  12th.    Lieut.  Garlington  found  small  boats.     He  did  not  believe  the  Yantic 

le  Danish  authorities  there  had  received  would  attempt  to  cross  Melville  bay,  but,  in 

auctions  in  regard  to  assistance  for  the  case  she  did  so,  she  would  find  a  record  of  the 

tion,   and  the  skin  •  clothing  and  dog-  disaster  at  Littleton  island,  and  know  what 

I  expected  were  not  in  readiness.    Pro-  course  to  take.     Garlington  therefore  deter- 

such  supplies  as  could  be  obtained  on  mined  to  cross  Smith's  sound  and  make  his 

lotice,  and  taking  on  board  the  stores  way  down  the  Greenland  coast  to  Upernavik. 

Godhaven  the  previous  summer,  the  At  Cape  York  he  opened  communication  with 

s  proceeded  on  the  16th  to  Disco  Fiord,  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  and  learned  that  nothing 

an  Esquimau  driver  was  expected,  had  been  seen  of  the  Swedish  vessel  Sophia, 
hat  place  the  vessel  ran  aground,  but  which  he  somewhat  expected  to  encounter. 
)t  off  without  serious  injury.  On  the  He  sent  Lieut.  Colwell  with  a  lightly  loaded 
he  brought  up  against  a  solid  ice-floe,  boat  directly  across  the  bay  to  Upernavik, 
I  which  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bel-  while  with  the  rest  of  the  party  he  made  his 
Toup  was  sighted.  On  the  20th  Cape  way  around  by  the  trend  of  the  coast.  At 
ame  in  view,  and  the  day  following  the  Browne's  island  he  picked  up  a  record  left 
assed  to  leeward  of  D.  E.  Carey  island  there  in  a  cairn  thirty-five  years  before  by  Sir 
J  there  while  Lieut.  Garlington  landed  John  Ross,  and  on  the  23d  of  August  reached 
:amined  the  depot  of  provisions  left  by  Cape  Shaokleton,  where  he  met  a  party  of  Esq  ui- 
u*es  expedition  in  1876,  which  he  found  maux  sent  to  his  relief  by  Commander  Wilaes, 
ly  good  condition.  Taking  copies  of  the  of  the  Yantic.  Ten  days  later  all  the  survi- 
%  found  there,  he  proceeded  and  rounded  vors  of  the  expedition  were  gathered  upon  the 
ilexander  and  entered  Pandora  harbor  Yantic  at  Upernavik,  whence  the  return  was 
morning  of  the  22d.  The  weather  was  made  to  St  John's.  The  Yantic  had  reaqhed 
f  ul,  and  no  ice  was  to  be  seen  to  the  Littleton  island  on  the  Sd  of  August,  and,  find- 
rest.  Garlington  therefore  decided  to  ing  Garlington's  records,  had  proceeded  south - 
n  without  stopping  at  Littleton  island,  ward  again,  searching  the  coast  and  islands  un- 
make his  first  cache  of  provisions  at  til  Saunders  islands  were  reached.  There  the 
Prescott  Before  noon,  however,  he  ice-pack  closed  about  the  vessel,  and  it  was 
tered  the  edge  of  a  pack  of  ice  appar-  forced  to  retreat  under  the  lee  of  Northum- 
xtending  across  the  sound.  While  wait-  berland  island.  On  August  9th  the  pack  had 
*  an  opening,  he  landed  and  examined  loosened,  and  the  vessel  made  its  way  through, 
he  of  provisions  at  Cape  Sabine,  which  but  could  not  get  near  the  coast.    It  therefore 
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proceeded  to  Upernavik  and  sent  a  whale-boat  belonging  to  bis  (Garlington^s)  party.    "For«e 

to  Cape  Shackleton.    Aagast  22d  she  reached  would  have  been  needed,^'  he  said,  ^^  to  com* 

Godhaven,  where  Lient.  Colwell  arrived  on  the  pel  the  observance  of  the  disoiplinarj  regoU- 

81st,  having  been  thirty -nine  days  in  an  open  tions  necessary  to  a  snccessfnl  retreat  from  oar 

boat.    Reaching  Upernavik,  the  Yantic  fonnd  perilous  position,  and  more  force  than  I  hid 

the  whole  party,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  at  my  command.     I  determined,  therefore,  to 

set  sail  for  St.  John^s.  keep  my  men  and  stores  separate  and  distinct, 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  the  cause  avoiding,if  possible,  any  unnecessary  collisicm.^' 

of  wide-spread  regret,  and  much  criticism  was  With  regard  to  the  alleged  supplemental  orders, ' 

passed  upon  its  conduct.    No  authentic  infor-  and  the  criticism  upon  his  course,  Lieut  6«r- 

mation  had  been  obtained  of  the  Greely  party,  lington  said : 

An  Esquimau  story  had  been  picked  up  by  l  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manifest  io- 

the  Yantic  at  Danish  harbor,  to  the  effect  that  jury  done  me  in  the  pubUcation  of  certain  statemeniB 

Dr.  Pavy  had  died,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 

party  were  welK    Another  Esqoiman  report  '^Zor^^^ff^lX;^e^to''Z  ^ 

was,  that  the  oincers  had  been  murdered  by  that  I  had  beenfumL^ed  with  '^  supplementaiy  in- 

their  men,  but  no  credence  was  given  to  these  structions  "  prior  to  my  departure  from  the  United 

stories.    The  worst  aspect  of  the  case  was,  that  States,  which  instructions  I  had  positively  disobejed. 

no  substantial  relief  had  in  two  years  been  af-  ^gtrSSti^^'^WUh^d  l^  thTtil^  ^iSf'lSS 
forded  to  Lieut.  Greely,  and  there  were  grave  ^Htten  p^r  wafinclc^d  in  thTenvelope^ilJSfmT 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  could  survive  another  instructions.  This  paper  is  simply  an  unauthenticate^ 
winter  at  Lady  Franklin  bay,  or  succeed  in  copy  of  a  memorandum  prepared  oy  an  officer  in  roar 
reaching  snccor  if  he  left  there  in  pursuance  of  pflaoe.  I  was  informed  that  this  memorandum  wuto 
hU  instructions,  without  finding  the  expected  ^-  tt"bisTS!'t^t™cdorS  V'gi^n  &' 
supplies  on  nis  way.  mander  of  the  vessel  ordered  to  accompany  the  Pro- 
Lieut.  Garlington  was  severely  criticised  for  tens.  The  paper  was  not  addressed  or  si^ed.  In- 
not  leaving  his  stores  at  Littleton  island  on  his  deed,  it  bore  no  official  marks  whatever.  I  have  new 
way  northward,  and  Gen.  Hazen,  chief  officer  at  anv  time  regarded  it  as  an  order,  and  I  wm  s^ 
of 'the  Signal J^^^^^^  declared  that  rie^'u^^lf^nrTf^^^^ 
Garlington  had  received  supplemental  orders,  it  among  the  papers  furnished  me,  I  at  once  carried  it 
just  before  sailing,  to  the  following  effect :  to  you  and  called  your  attention  specially  to  that  dsiue 
The  naval  tender  is  to  jom  the  Prot»us  at  St.  John's,  'elj^Pff  to  landing  supplies  on  pttleton  island.  Yoj 
Newfoundland,  and  to  proceed  with  her  to  the  neigh-  b^i^,  m  substance,  you  did  not  know  how  that  M 
borhood  of  Littleton  is*land.  The  Proteus  is  to  iLd  g?^^°  H^  ^^^,^  "^^  impressed  upoii  me  the  necesat^ 
her  stores,  except  supplies  for  more  northerly  stations,  ^^  carrying  out  as  far  as  possible  the  mstnictiona  I M 
at  Littleton  island  oilier  way  north.  If  she  succeed!  received.  These  instructions  were  based  upon  the  Irt- 
in  reaching  Lady  Franklin  6ay  she  is  to  pick  up  the  Jf'  ^f  Lieut.  Greely,  and  you  called  my  •ttenUon  to 
stores,  excepting  the  house  and  depots,  if  possibfe,  on  ^  ^^^^  ^*  Lieut.  Greey  strongly  uiwd  that  tfe 
her  return.    The  naval  tender  will  await^  retlim  officer  commanding  the  relief  party  should  have    no 


of  the  Proteus  at  the  neighborhood  of  Littleton  island,  ^^^^f  ^  of  action  A  The  p^r  was  not  addr^  n<ff 
and  on  her  return  steam  to  the  south  in  her  company  ^W^  i  JJ^eed,  bore  no  officml  marks  whatever,  i 
until  she  reaches  the  southern  limits  of  the  ice-pack,  ^}^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  }?»^«  ^  »^  "»7  ^™®  ^I^f'.V^!^ 
when  the  vessels  may  separate.  Should  the  Proteus  »*  ^J^  ??i'"' ?^?  \  !?*  8i«T>™ed  to  find  the  rtite- 
be  crushed  in  the  ice,  her  crew  will  retire  on  Littleton  ™ent  published  that  this  paper  was  the  supplement- 
island,  and  the  tender  will  bring  to  St.  John's,  New-  "7  instrucUons. 

foundland,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Proteus,  the         Qn  the  10th  of  October  the   Secretary  of 

rest  of  the  party  to  remain  at  Littleton  island.    But  ^^     ^        addressed  to  Commander  WUdea,  of 

should  the  loe  render  it  danfferoa^  for  the  tender  to  "     ^     /.  **^^*««^^  "^  vyv»«*u«»*x*^ji       **  ^v*, 

remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Littleton  island  until  ^^^  Yantic,  some  mquines  as  to  his  failure  to 

the  Proteus  returns,  or  her  crew  and  the  expedition-  co-operate  more  efficiently  with  the  Protena. 

ary  force  succeed  in  reaching  there,  the  tender  may  He  said : 


go  to  the  south,  leaving  ftill  particulars  at  Littleton  v^„-  :««<....,^:^...  »,. j».  ♦k^  ^-♦^  ^f  t«-«  o*v.  »» 

&land.    Signals  by  flag?,  heliograph,  and  guns  should  ,  I  ^"'^  mstruct  ons,  under  the  date  of  June  .9th,  ww 

be  preoon<^d,  Ld^mmunSon  by  this  means  ^  1^^,^ J  J^.fir^'i^Z^^^^^ 

shoSld  be  maintained  between  the  two  v^bssels  as  long  l'^,??.^PS?L^iL?^i*  l^w'    ?^it'?'  ^t^IS^  L 

as  possible  after  they  are  separated  by  the  passage  ?"^5^^  to  go  beyond  LitUeton  island.    It  appears  tbj 

no,?rof  the  Proteuf,     NotlSng  in  tL  noi?hw7^  ^if .iT^  V^rtiTi:?^^^^^^ 


Zvnmpnt  mn,t  >v«  klinw^  M  ^^^^    th^  r^rn^.a^  ou  July  15th,  whcn  the  Proteus  ^led  northward ;  but 

rirtet."  u'i^of  K^^^^  that  thj  Yan  ic  did  not  finally  l«ive  that  island  iintil 

^*  passed  Littleton  island  July  22d,  and  was  crushed  in 

Lieut.  Garlington,  m  his  own  report  to  the  the  ice  Julj  23d ;  the  Yantic  chd  not  reach  Dttletmi 

Signal-Service  Office,  reflected  severely  upon  island  untd  August  8d.    Between  July  23d  and  An- 

Capt.  Pike  and  his  crew.     He  said  that  the  gust  8d,  namely,  on  July  26th  and  mh,  Deut,  Gtr- 

p..^f^.r.<,  \*^A  ».,«  ,x««4.  ^\.^  i.«.Kx>.  ^f  n^^v.«^««  nngton  and  the  whole  party  of  the  Proteus  had  come 

Proteus  had  run  past  the  harbor  of  Godhaven  ^o  fittleton  island  and  W'dora  harbor,  and  not  flnd- 

m  consequence  of  that  oincer's  ignorance  of  ing  the  Yantic,  had  continued  to  the  south  in  open 

its  proximity ;  that  the  grounding  of  the  vessel  boats  in  search  of  her,  notwithstanding  the  orders  ai 

at  Disco  Fiord  was  owing  to  his  negligence  in  the  War  Department,  given  for  such  a  contingency,  t« 

not  taking  soundmgs;  and  that  when  the  ves-  Y?^.  with  their  stores  at  or  near  Life-boat  Cove,  m 

«^i  .„      a    '       ;in  •    i.1     •        L         i^        o  u'  Littleton  island,  and  to  prepare  for  remaming  until 

sel  was     nipped    in  the  ice  above  Cape  Sabine  next  vear.    HaJ  the  Yantic,  however,  been  atXittle- 

his  crew  was  unmanageable  and  stole  supplies  ton  Island  July  28th,  instead  of  being  twelve  days  be- 
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Ppoteiffl,  Lieut.  Garlington's  relief  party    ard,  happy-jro-lucky  fashion  which  finally  brought  the 


rhoae  orders  required  him  to  endeavor  to  have  been  vastly  better  for  all  concerned. 
;  vicinity  not  later  than  September,  1888,  and  n  jf  ^x,  ^^  a  i  i.  i  • 
d  not  4en  have  found  awaiting  him,  as  is  Regarding  the  so-called  supplemental  m- 
ase,  if  he  has  successfully  obeyed  his  ordere.  struction,  spoken  of  as  **  Inclosure  No.  4,"  Com- 
9use  nor  provisions,  but  onlv  the  record  of  mander  Wildes  declared  that  he  never  heard 
ete  failure  of  the  mission  of  the  Proteus  and  of  it  until  hU  arrival  at  St.  John's  on  the  return 
1  •  You'hild  b^rrni\^"wit^hXT^^^^  trip.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  Lis  williog. 
ctions  to  Lieut.  Garlington  and  were  aware  ness  to  shoulder  all  the  responsibility  that  De- 
is ordered,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  longed  to  him,  and  asked,  in  case  there  was 

0  reach  Ijidy  Franklm  haj,  to  establish  the  any  doubt  that  he  had  performed  his  full  duty, 

f^^iJ'Ji  l^'l*?i*„^^''f  ?i'*l^l®''*v5'^®^^  that  a  court  of  inquiry  be  ordered  to  investi- 

leaver  to  reach  that  point  m  September,  ex-  *    u*           j     *. 

iere  to  find  a  relief  party,  a  house,  food,  and  gate  his  conduct.                              ,    .          ,    „ 

I.    You  were  at  Littleton  island  on  August  Lieut.  Garlington's  report  not  bemg  wholly 

amed  that  the  Proteus  had  been  crushed,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Signal-Service  Bureau  and 

;.  Garluiffton  and  his  whole  party  had  ffone  the   War  Department,  a  series  of  questions 

vmg  nothmg  for  Greely  at  Littleton  island.  addrAaqpd  to  him   rPT>lip^  t^  whioh  wprfl 

1  have  readDy  landed  there  provisions  and  ^^'^^  aadressea  to  nim,  replies  to  wnicn  were 
but  omitted  to  do  so.  You  will  please  ex-  received  on  the  24th  of  October.  In  these  he 
omission,  and  will  furnish  the  department  explained  more  fully  why  he  failed  to  establish 
e  in  detail  of  the  provisions  of  all  kinds  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Littleton  island  and  to 
1  then  had  on  board  the  Yantic,  and  a  simi-  remain  in  that  region  for  the  arrival  of  the 
lie  of  those  you  had  on  hand  when  you  ar-  v  j.*  u*  i  i.  •  j  i  j  i.  i. 
t.  John's  on  September  18th.  Inthe  Wruc  \antic,  which  he  was  convmced  would  not  be 
he  War  Department  to  Lieut.  Garlington,  able  to  make  her  way  through  the  ice-pack  of 
le  4. 1888,  is  the  following  clause :  "  A  ship  Melville  bay.  He  also  explained  why  he  was 
lited  States  Navy,  the  Yantic,  will  aocom-  obliged  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  supplies  of 

"Jf  bSomf  nni''^'"^drtTior  ">«  Proteus  on  the  icej-floe,  and  was  nnable  to 
by  the  captain  of  that  ship  and  yourself  l^a^e  any  boats  for  the  use  of  Lieut.  Greely. 
he  spot.*'  You  will  inform  the  department  In  answer  to  the  question  why  he  did  not  re- 
mot  vou  had  knowledge  of  this  clause.  In-  main  north  of  Cape  Y'ork  with  his  party,  he 
u  will  also  find  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  ggj^j . 

Inclosure  4,'*  contaimng  instructions  for  the  tj.j                 •         n       xri_u             tj-j 

)f  the  naval  tender  and  the  Proteus,  and  you  ^  ^^  "ot  remam  at  Cape  York  because  I  did  not 

n  the  department  whether,  during  your  voy-  see  then,  nor  do  I  see  now,  how  I  could  possiblv  have 

or  any  such  instructions  were  seen  by  you,  heen  of  any  service  to  Lieut.  Greely.    From  the  best 

ily  communicat^  to  you.  information  attdnable  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 

are  no  more  than  125  Esquimaux  from  Cape  York  to 

reply,  dated  Oct.  16th,  Commander  Bensselaer  bay,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they 

xplained  that  the  Yantic  was  forced,  are  a  very  improvident  and  shiftless  race,  and  on  the 

int  of  the  condition  of  her  boilers,  to  verge  of  starvation  every  winter     To  have  quartered 
e*Ti,i4./-«         ij       J          M^jft  party,  however  small,  wnthout  provisions,  on  these 

bt.  John  s  to  Greenland  under  sail,  and  peSple  with  the  chance  of  Lieut.  Greely  reaching  there 

an  easterly  course  to  avoid  the  ice  of  with  his  party  during  the  fall,  would  have  been  but  to 

ador  coast,  while  the  Proteus  steamed  seriously  encumber  the  lives  of  the  whole  community, 

for  Godhaven.     He  said:  without  being  able  to  accomplish  any  ^;ood  whatever. 

,    ^        ,*                   *          _  ,  I  had  not  more  than  two  weeks'  supphes  when  I  left 

B  was  lost,  imd  no  unnecessarj;  delay  was  Cape  York.    I  left  that  point  for  the  same  reason  I 

any  point.    The  Proteus,  carrying  a  larg©  leff  Cape  8abine-to  endeavor  to  help  Lieut.  Greely 

coal,  and  steammg  at  fUll  speed/iiad  only  jn  the  only  way  it  seemed  to  me  pracficable. 

to  obtam  the  stores  left  at  Godhaven  last  </       -/ 

a  native  dog-driver  from  Disco  Fiord.    She  In  conclusion,  he  also  asked  for  a  court  of 

north  without  stopping.    Had  I  sailed  fVom  inquiry  if  his  explanation  of  his  conduct  was 

I  at  ^e  same  time  as  the  Proteus,  besides  be-  J^^,^  satisfactory. 

TJ^l  ?fo^  miKt^tti^^^^^  ,  After  these  ^planations  had  been  made,  the 

duced  to  about  75  tons  and  the  boilere  in  a  Secretary  of  War   addressed   a  letter  to  the 

carious  condition.    This  is  without  taking  Chief  Signal-Officer,  in  which  he  sharply  criti- 

int  any  detention  from  thick  weather  or  ice,  eised  the  entire  management  of  the  relief  ex- 

i  not  6e  counted  on,  as  the  normal  condition  petition.     He  thought  that  two  serious  omis- 

rion  appears  to  be  fog.  i^wtn,  v«.     .-l«          ,*      i_.  v^       Y  ?,    .   j  -     .. 

.  .                ®  sions  had  been  made  which  contributed  to  its 

explaining  the  dangers  and  difficulties  failure.    In  the  first  place,  Lieut.  Gariington 

lie  bay,  he  added :  should  have  established  a  base  of  supplies  at 

'  of  these  facts  I  should  have  felt  justified  in  Littleton  island  on  his  way  northward,  and  in 

to  a  still  later  date  the  attempt  to  cross  Mel-  thjg  connection  the  Secretary  made  some  point- 

dd^yTne"l^t'S^';i^^^^^^^  e^  references  to  the  careless  manner  in  which 

and  the  weather  had  cleared,  but  oushed  the  memorandum  known  as  **  Inclosure  No.  4  " 

^apeYorkjfeelingoertain  from  the  thick,  fog-  had  been  dealt  with.     It  had  been  inclosed  in 

T,  raw.^lly  air,  fiumes  of  snow  and  smooth  the   instructions  without  clearly  being  made 

?r%»1^h^'irr»ri^'rtn^.J^SS  P-*  °f  ^^r-    "^J'^.^'^p^'  important  omission 

h.    To  conclude  this  part,  I  did  not  intend  ^as  the  failure  of  the  Proteus  and  the  Yantic 

)  vessel  under  my  command  in  the  hap-haz-  to  keep  together,  which  liad  not  been  satisfac- 
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torily  explained.     Secretary  Lincoln  was  also  ho  will  ^mpt  thejoumey  to  Littleton  isknd  Uu 

of  o^inio'n  that  Lieut.  Garljogton.  should  have  ---  f^^^^  ^.^^^^'^.Iti^ 

remained  at  or  near  Littleton  island,      ine  Jountiyaffbrds.tocarry  himtonext  apriiw.  KecoaU 

case  was  submitted  to  the  President,  with  reo-  then  start  Boutn  as  early  as  the  state  ot  the  8ei»» 

ommendation  that  a  court  of  inquiry  be  or-  permitted,  and  reach  Cape  Sabine  without  much  com- 

dered.     The   order  to  that  effect  was  issued  parative  difficulty.    This  wiU.  in  my  opinion,  be  th« 

Oct.  81st,  and  the  court,  consisting  of  Brig.-Gen.  <x>urse  adopted  by  Lieut.  Greely 

8.  V.  Benet,  Chief  of  Ordnance ;   Ool.  R.  B.  Commander  Wildes,  in  his  letter  to  the  Sec 

Ay  res.  Second  ArtUlery ;  and  Lieut-Col.  O.  M.  retary  of  the  Navy,  said : 

Poe,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  met  on  the  8th  I  had  no  fears  for  Lieut.  Greely,  who,  living  m  i 

of  November.     Maj.  Henry  Goodfellow,  Judge  region  reported  well  stocked  with  game  has  eoooo- 

ui  x^  wvoixiuvi.     ^J\    J  o/  i.       A «   A*^^  «-  mized  his  provisions.   Should  he  reach  Littleton  b»y, 

Advocate  of  the  United  btates  Army,  acted  as  ijetjides  the  provUions  on  the  west  coast,  the  rock*  and 

recorder.     No  further  action  was  taken  with  waters  between  that  island  and  the  mainland  aboaibi 

reference  to  the  conduct  of  Commander  Wildes,  with  walrus,  the  stench  from  their  ordure  fouling  the 

of  the  Yantic  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  distance.   On  the  neighboring  mainlind 

T^„**^^.,« 'u^««-«.  4.K«.  ^/xn«f  ^#  in^ni^rr  /^/.  reindccr  aic  roportod  numeTOus.     On  the  southeast  of 

Testimony  before  the  court  of  inquiry  oc-  ^.        ^^^^  tfiere  is  a  «wA«  of  six  months'  provi^ 

cupied  several  weeks,  Lieut.  Ciarlmgton  and  for  twenty  men,  known  to  Lieut.  Greely,  who  landed 
Lieut.  Colwell  testified  regarding  the  conduct  there.  They  would  have  to  live  £sauimau-£ishio&, 
of  the  expedition,  and  repeated  the  criticism  but  Dr.  Kane  and  Lieut.  Schwatka  did  thaL 
upon  the  action  of  Capt.  Pike  and  his  crew.  Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  the 
Capt.  Pike  gave  evidence  as  to  the  condition  failure  of  the  expedition,  the  question  of  a 
of  his  vessel,  his  own  experience,  and  the  third  effort  to  relieve  Lieut.  Greely  began  to 
character  of  his  crew.  Commaifder  Wildes  be  discussed.  It  was  decided  that  another 
was  examined  with  reference  to  the  part  taken  spring  would  have  to  be  awaited  before  an; 
by  the  Yantic.  Gen.  William  B.  Hazen,  head  practical  steps  could  be  taken,  but  in  the  mean 
of  the  Signal-Service  Bureau,  testified  in  re-  time  it  was  determined  to  appoint  a  commit 
gard  to  the  preparation  for  the  expedition,  the  sion  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
employment  of  the  Proteus,  and  the  instruo-  supernse  all  the  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tions furnished  to  Lieut.  Garlington.  Secretary  tion  of  1884.  This  commission  was  appointed 
Chandler  gave  an  explanation  of  the  outfit  of  by  the  President  on  the  17th  of  December,  and 
the  Yantic  and  the  instructions  under  which  consisted  of  Gen.  William  B.  Hazen,  Chief  of 
she  was  sent  out,  and  other  witnesses  were  ex-  the  Signal-Service  Bureau,  and  Oapt.  George 
amined  at  length.  Argument  by  counsel  was  W.  Davis,  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  selected 
begun  on  the  8d  of  January,  1884,  and  Gen.  by  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Capt.  James  A. 
Hazen  read  a  paper  in  defense  of  his  own  Greer,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  had 
course  regarding  the  relief  expedition.  commanded  the  Tigress  on  the  search  for  the 

The  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  was  with-  Polaris   survivors,  and  lieut-Commander  B. 

held  from  publication  until  drawn  out  by  a  H.  McCalla,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

resolution  from  the  Senate  in  February,  1884.  Navy.    This  commission,  at  the  beginning  of 

It  embodied  a  digest  of  the  testimony  taken  1884,  began  receiving  suggestions  and  plans 

and  the  conclusions  reached.    While  declaring  regarding  the  new  expedition  for  the  relief 

that  Lieut.  Garlington  had  erred  in  not  wait-  of  Lieut.  Greely  and  his  party, 

ing  longer  at  Pandora  harbor  with  the  object  GREEM,  JdhB  Richard,  an  English  histomn, 

of  obtaining  from  the  Yantic  supplies  with  bom  in  Oxford  in   1837;   died  at  Mentone, 

which  to  make  a  depot  for  a  winter  station  at  France,  March  9,  1883.     He  was  a  child  of 

Life-boat  point  or  Littleton  island,  the  court  small  and  feeble  frame,  unable  to  partake  in  the 

regarded  this  as  an  error  of  judgment  "  com-  usual  sports  of  boys,  and  was  shut  up  to  the 

mitted  in  the  exercise  of  a  difficult  and  unusual  companionship  of  his  books.    His  early  educa- 

discretion,"  for  which  he  "should  not  be  held  tion  was  received  at  Magdalen  College  School: 

to  further  accountability."    His  general  con-  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  mastered  all 

duct  of  the  expedition  was  commended  as  that  could  there  be  taught  him.    He  then  stnd- 

characterized  by  "  zeal,  energy,  and  efficiency,"  ied  for  three  years  under  private  tutors,  and 

both  before  and  after  the  loss  of  the  Proteus,  at  eighteen  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Jesus  Col- 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  attributed  lege,  Oxford.     The  regular  collegiate  coarw 

to  the  **  grave  errors  and  omissions  "   of  the  presented  few  attractions  to  him,  and  he  made 

Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army.  no  effort  to  attain  any  of  its  honors,  devoting 

Various  opinions  had  been  given  as  to  the  his  time  mainly  to  historical  reading.    While 

situation  and  prospects  of  Lieut.  Greely.    Gar-  an  undergraduate,  he  contributed  to  the  *'  Ox- 

lington,  in  his  report,  had  said :  ford  Chronicle  "  a  series  of  papers  upon  "Ox- 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  Lieut.  Greely  should  ^^^d  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  which  at- 

reach  Littleton  island  this  season  he  will  dfivide  his  tracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Arthur  Penrhin 

people  araonf^  the  different  Esquimau  settlements,  Stanley,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 

and  the  stores  ho  will  And  on  his  line  of  retreat,  sup-  History  at  Oxford.     These  papers,  which  were 

plementcd  by  the  game  of  that  region,  will  be  sufR-  subsequently  reprinted,  gave  promise  of  the 

cient  food  for  his  party  dunnff  the  commg  wmter.  °y^^'^H^^"'' J     ^f  •       ^'  f    j    *^,         ,  .     .%     * 

Unless  the  conditions  of  the  ice  pcnnit  Lieut.  Greely  high  and  rare  powers  to  be  developed  in  those 

to  leave  Discovery  harbor  in  his  boats,  I  do  not  think  works  which  won  for  him   a  foremost  pUco 
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modem  English  historians.    He  took  many  pleasant  papers,  which  have  been  col- 

*ee  in  1860,  received  holj  orders,  and  lected  into  a  volume  entitled  ^^  Stray  Studies 

the  influence  of  Stanley  was  made  cu-  from  England  and  Italy." 

St.  Barnabas^s,  a  poor  and  populous        The  history  was  published  when  the  author 

n  an  eastern  district  of  London,  divld-  had  just  reached  the  age  of  thirty-seven.    He 

ime  between  parochial  duties  and  his-  himself  was  sensible  that  he  had  only  begun  to 

itudies  in  the  British  Museum.  execute  tbe  task  which  it  lay  in  him  to  per- 

82  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  form,  should  a  few  more  years  be  added  to  his 

jhen's,  Stepney,  a  post  which  he  re-  frail  tenure  of  life.    He  at  once  set  himself  to 

mtil  1869.    His  labors  here  were  im-  the  task  of  writing  an  ample  work  upon  the  , 

He  not  only  brought  his  parish  into  a  same  general  lines,  and  with  a  like  scope,  but 

te  of  efficiency,  but  also  carried  his  his-  essentially  modified  in  form  and  manner.    Tbe 

tudies  to  the  remotest  sources,  some  of  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  English 

rite  works  being  the  huge  folios  of  the  People"  appeared  in  1877,  and  tbe  fourth  vol- 

ist  *' Acta  Sanctorum."    Nothing,  how-  ume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  final 

me  amiss  to  him.    He  had  acquired  a  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  was  con- 

for  rapid  reading,  and  possessed  that  eluded  in  1880.    Of  the  first  volume  the  Lon-  'y 

nagmation which  enabled  him  to  grasp  don  "Saturday  Review  "  said:  "Three  years 

1  characteristics  of  a  past  epoch,  and  ago  Mr.  Green  achieved  a  brilliant  success.  He 

-esponding  faculty  of  combining  these  had  the  rare   fortune  to  write  a  book  that  » 

into  a  consistent  whole.    The  results  of  everybody  read ;   scholars   acknowledged  his 

ies  became  more  apparent  in  numerous  learning,  his  breadth  of  view,  and  his  grasp  ot 

d  essays  which  appeared  in  the  weekly  his  subject ;  all  owned  his  narrative  power  and 

)ers ;  and  it  grew  clear  to  him  that  his  charm  of  style.    The  *  History  of  tlie  English 

nation  was  not  a  clerical  one,  for  which  People  ^  no  longer  wears  the  modest  guise  of  a 

lis  feeble  health  unfitted  him.    He  re-  school-book,  but  has  become  one  of  stately  ap- 

iiis  living,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  pearance.    Though  the  materials  of  the  earlier 

appointed  him  librarian  at  Lambeth,  book  have  been  worked  into  it,  and  though  we  ^ 

irtook  no  iurther  clerical  work,  and,  as  recognize  many  of  the  most  brilliant  passages 

es  as  librarian  were  little  more  than  as  old  friends,  still  the  arrangement  is  so  al-  3i 

,  he  was  able  to  set  himself  seriously  tered,  and  the  amount  of  fresh  matter  is  so  ¥r 

as  an  historian.  large,  that   it  is  substantially  a  new  work,  f }j 

irst  formal  work  in  this  capacity  was  which,  while  retaining  the  life  and  sparkle  of  ' .] 

ort  History  of  the  English  People,"  the  its  predecessor,  is  better  proportioned,  calmer  f** 

of  which  was  immediate.     It  made  its  in  tone,  and  altogether  a  more  ripe  and  com-  '^V 

3ly  by  its  own  merits,  for  the  closely-  plete  piece  of  work."  M' 

thick  little  volume  had  no  external  at-        In  1877  Mr.  Green  married  the  daughter  of 

3  for  the  general  reader,  to  whom  the  Archdeacon  Stopford,  with  whom  he  wrote  a 

me  of  the  author  was  new.    But  com-  "  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,"  and  j{ 

ritics  were  not  slow  to  make  its  merits  not  long  afterward  projected  a  very  successful 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman  wrote  of  series  of  "  History  and  Literature  Primers," 

e  object  of  the  book — ^that  of  combin-  edited  by  himself,  but  written  by  several  emi- 

history  of  the  people  with  the  history  nent  English  scholars.    In  the  mean  while  his 

kingdom — ^is  most  successfully  carried  high  merits  began  to  receive  recognition.    He 

displays  throughout  a  firm  hold  on  the  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club ; 

and  a  singularly  wide  range  of  thought  Jesus  College,  where  he  had  graduated,  made 

ipathy.    As  a  composition  it  is  clear,  him  an  honorary  fellow ;   the  University  of 

,  and  brilliant.     It  is  the  most  truly  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 

book  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw."  LL.  D. ;  and  he  was  chosen  an  examiner  in  the 

•  reviewer  averred  that  this  "Short  School  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford.     He 

"  contained  "  an  amount  of  knowledge  found  time  to  compile  a  selection  of  "  Readings 

ronld  have  sufficed  to  furnish  forth  a  from  English  History,"  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 

ibrary-work  in  eight  or  ten  volumes,  trate  the  great  periods  from  the  Saxon  con- 

r  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  a  quest  to  the  battle  of  Crecy,  from  Crecy  to 

of  method,  and  a  power  of  bringing  to-  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  from  Crom- 

lU  the  scattered  elements  of  history,  well  to  the  Crimean  War,  connected  by  appro- 

reshness  of  style  of  which  no  historian  priate  threads  of  remark  and  explanation  ne- 

acaulay  had  given  an  example."     In  cessary  to  illustrate  the  series  of  events.    The 

ritain  nearly  100,000  copies  have  been  three  parts  have  been  brought  together  in  this 

i  it  is  hardly  less  popular  in  the  United  country  in  one  moderate  volume. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Green  had  usually 

rO,  after  a  severe  illness,  Mr.  Green  was  passed  the  winters  at  Capri,  in  Italy ;  but  in 

to  a  southern  climate  by  his  physician,  1880  he  went  to  Egypt.    The  change  was  un- 

le  "  winter  flittings,"  to  which  he  owed  fortunate :  the  climate  was  not  favorable ;  he 

ongation  of  his  life  for  a  dozen  years,  caught  a  severe  cold  on  his  return  voyage,  and 

inually  repeated,  giving   occasion  to  was  very  ill  during  the  summer  of  1881.    In 
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Ihe  autarnn  ha  betook  himBelf  to  Mentoae, 
where  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  leaae  of 
life.  He  wrought  with  \mSagg\ag  indnstry 
upon  "The  Makin^cof  Eiiglaad,"a  work  which 
in  the  jadsment  of  Bcholars  is  his  masterpiece. 
The  period  of  the  Saiou  Heptarchy  has  been 
difimissed  by  other  historiacB  as  a  time  marked 
by  events  an  more  worthy  of  record  than  the 
obscare  "  fightings  of  kites  and 
crows";  bot  Mr.  Green's  stud- 
ies hod  wroaght  in  him  a  firm 
conviction  tliat  in  those  dim 
ages  were  plaat^d  the  saeda  of 
English  character  and  of  Eng- 
lish history  that  the  fierce 
straggles  of  the  Heptarchy 
were  m  truth  the  birth 
throes  of  national  life  His 
theory  IS  that  the  Celtic  races 
whom  Cwsar  fonnd  in  Britain 
were  exterminated  by  the  snc 
cessive  tides  of  the  Tentonto 
invaders  A  contrary  theory 
is  that  they  were  not  exter 
minated  or  even  dnven  off 
but  were  amalgamated  with 
and  absorbed  into  tbe  new- 
comers. In  either  case  the  fact 
remains  imqaestion able  that  the 
Celts,  as  a  race,  vaeished  from 
the  soothe rn  portion  of  tbe 
island,  and  the  civil  inatitations  grew  np  to  be 
not  Celtic,  but  Anglican  or  English.  A  people 
was  bom  then  and  there  who  have  not  only 
held  the  land  of  their  development,  bat  have 
spread  themselves  as  a  distinctive  race  over  new 
worlds.  In  that  anle-Norman  period  was  the 
"  making  "  not  merely  of  England  hut  of  North 
America  and  of  the  colonies,  in  time  to  become 
nations,  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In 
the  development  of  this  idea  the  author  has 

Eiit  forth  the  highest  qnalities  of  the  historian. 
1  nothing  is  the  special  value  of  tbe  work 
more  marked  than  in  the  descriptione  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  England  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy. The  first  volume  of  the  "  Making  of 
England"  was  pnblished  barely  a  year  before 
the  author's  death.  Its  high  valoe  was  at  once 
recognized,  and  it  was  immediately  republiished 
in  New  York;  his  work  being  as  highly  ap- 
preciated in  America  as  in  his  own  country. 
By  incessant  work,  he  just  encoeeded  in  finish- 
ing, before  his  death,  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
Conquest  of  England,"  which  was  pnbhshed 
nosthumoDsly,  and  forms,  properly,  a  sequel  to 
his  "  Making  of  England." 

Mr.  Green  was  no  mere  recluse  stndeat,  but 
took  an  eager  interest  in  all  the  p-eat  social, 
political,  and  literary  qnestions  of  the  day. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hmit  to  his  veraatility, 
and  his  conversation  was  as  brilliant  as  his  writ- 
ing. The  pleasant  house  in  Kensington  square, 
which  was  his  London  home  daring  the  sum- 
mer months  of  severol  years,  was  the  resort  of 
men  who  are  eminent  in  pnblio  affairs,  and  in 
art  and  letters. 


GUATEMALA. 

CriTXULA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ai 

Area,  121,140  sqnare  kilometres:  pops 
1,2G2,4S7.  The  President  is  GuSno  B 
elected  May  0,  1678,  since  which  tii 
term  of  office  has  been  prolonged  by  de 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  Oct.  2S, 
and  he  was  re-elected  March  15,  1880, 
years.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  t 


lowing  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.F 
Interior,  Dr.  C.  Diaz  M^rida;  War,  Get 
Barrundia;  Public  Instrnction,  Sefior  I 
chez;  Agricaltnre  and  Public  Credit,  in 
of  the  sub-Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  R.  A 
lar;  Pnblio  Works,  SeBor  M.  Herrera. 

The  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Miuiste 
ipoteDtiary  to  the  United  States  is  Seflo 
B&tres,  and  the  Consul- General  at  Ne» 
is  BeHor  J.  Baiz, 

The  United  States  Hinister  Plenipoti 
to  the  five  Central  American  Keuiiblic 
dent  in  Guatemala)  is  Hon.  H.  C.  Ha 
the  United  States  Consnl  at  Gnatemal 
Dr.  F.  H.  Titns. 

FtaitMM. — The  amonnta  and    the  ^ 
branches  of  the  national  r 
ditiires  for  the  fiscal  year  1: 
in  the  table  below : 


Mddsj  cQllHted  i^  nlesH  flrom  mllllirj  tarie 

Tata^tt-Ui\\t 

BoBdTlv* 

Import  datlM 

ToDBIgt  dDM 

SiMichlar-liaaM  tu 

UllSiR-lmi 

B>ll-ui 

Tu  an  liita«ltaiK«i  iDd  dooMlaB* 

Tax  on  kplrtti.  totmcco,  Hlep«t«r.  ud  pawil«T- . . 

Bp*dil  lUU  nTCDiiu 

Sondrr  collnrtlDiu 

Louu  uid  deposits ---,--.,..- 

Total 
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partawntoT  Ftnucs 


PiUillo  Work*... 


against  l,03e,6S2  m  1881.    Receipts,  $56,969; 
eipensei,  t68,9i!4. 

GtHaem.— There  entered  and  left  GuateioB- 
lan  ports,  in  1882. 168  steamers  and  62  sailing- 
vessela — together,  230. 


S!oS^a-..i.i^ii::::-.:::v;;.::::-.:-.:;::    lii™  ^"^ mifl«>\im *.«*,«» 


$E,n8,«ICI  I  IBM i4.«11.0«)' 

s,»]S.ooa  le^i 4.usi,DDo 

._ J g,71»,«)0 


ToW. $6,4ST.0a» 

■aftaifc — The  first  line  of  railway  tijat  went 
So  operation  in  Guatemala  was  the  one  from 
n  Jos^  to  EsoniDtla,  22  kilometres,  opened 
ne  18,  1880.  Other  lines  are  being  bailt, 
ym  Escnintla  to  Gnatemala, 
d  from  Cbamperico  to  Retal' 

Cbamperico  a  few  jears  ago 
IS  almost  an  unknown  port. 
iw  it  bos  a  tine  iron  mole, 
d  every  Pacific  Mail  ooastiog 
lamship  calls  there  to  receive 
dischsj^  the  many  thousand 
IB  of  cargo  which  conatitnte 
)  life  of  the  Oosta  Grande, 
sta  Cnca,  acd  Ketalbnlea  dis- 
cta.  A  few  yeara  hare  en* 
eilj  changed  the  aspect  of  af- 
ra,  and  more  capital  being  in- 
ited  every  day  in  agricaltare, 
>ap  and  easy  transport  has 
MHue  8  necessity.  To  supply 
a    a    companj   was    formed 

San  Francisco,   called    the 
^jhamperico    and    Northern 
ansportation    Company    of 
tatemala,"  and  its  first  effort  is  to  establish 
]  commnnicatton  between  Champerino  and 
ftalbnlen,  ciii  Caballo  Blanco  in  tne  vicinity 

tiie  Costa  Oaca,  the  most  productive  coffee 
■trict  in  Guatemala. 

lore  was  a  length  of  lines  in 
12  of  8,114  kilometres,  served 
F  tS  offices,  the  nninber  of  messages  sent  dur- 
g  that  year  being  219,744.  The  receipts 
we  |se,989,  and  the  expenses  $68,924. 

PMsI  Serrke. — In  1882  there  passed  through 
wmailsforwarded  280,123  private  letters,  61,- 
H  Government  dispatches,  50,807  letters  sent 
id  delivered  in  cities,  8,406  registered,  291,- 
II  newspapers,  844  sample  packages,  250 
lier  packages — total  items  of  mail  matter, 
-3,847;   received,  706,198— total,  1,400,048, 

Of  whkb  Ffdml  debt,  tni,I14 ;  otbar  debu,  *!,»&«». 


The  leading  export  articlea  in  1882  were; 
coffee,  t8>132,716  worth:  skins,  $116,663; 
woolens,  $22,936;  oilcloth,  $224,890;  cochi- 
neal, $11,869 ;  specie  and  bnllioD  (silver), 
$44,7IS6. 

Of  some  of  the  causes  which  operate  against 
the  American  trade  in  Gnatemaln,  the  prind- 


pal  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  Am 
their  goods.  Nearly  all  of  the  importers  are 
foreigners,  mostly  Germans;  and  of  the  pro- 
fessed American  houses  only  one  or  two  of  any 
importance  are  condncted  by  native  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  rest,  chiefly  by  naturalized  Ger- 
mans. The  majority  of  the  importing  estab- 
lishments are  branches  of  European  houses,  or 
have  European  connections  in  some  way. 

CiMbMi-Baik.— The  Republic  of  Guatemala 
boa  arranged  with  a  well-known  Ceylon  plant- 
er to  select  seeds  for  5,000,000  cinchona-trees. 
Central  America  baa  been  eiplored  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  determine  the  best  sites  for 
planting  these;  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  nses  to  which  cinchona  -  bark  ia 
put,  nut  only  for  the  manufactare  of  quinine 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  the  subetltute  for  hops, 
but  also  for  commercial  purposes,  has  led  Pres- 
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ident  Barrios  to  try  this  experiment.     The  000  been  repaid,   bat  the   trees  hav( 

cinchona  -  tree  was  iDtrodncea  into  India  in  valued  at  £1,000,000.    The  cinchona-t 

1879,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Govern-  quires  a  tropical  climate  and  a  plentifu 

ment,  and  the  culture  was  so  profitable  that  fall, 

not  only  has  the  original  investment  of  £150,-  CIIJIllll*    See  West  Indies. 

H 

HlTTIt    The  Hartian  Repnblio  covers  the  ^     ^      .  .  „           .  „               inJoihn«i 

western  third  of  the  West  Indian  island  of  "*'^"""fSS?SSBiSr^.V.V;.::;::: 

Santo  Domingo,  and  an  area  of  10,206  square  "         War  and  Nayy 

mUes.    The  President  is  Gen.  Salomon,  elect-  "         f^^!^'!'.^^^,''^::V.:"":: 

ed  for  seven  years,  dating  from  1879.    The  »»         pubUcinatriiction !!.'.'.*!.'*. "!.'."!!.'! 

Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following-named  "         aSi^ui?^**™*^^ 

ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  Com-  sundry  outlays . . f^! . . .'!7.V.V. ...... .V.V. '.'.'.'.'.'. '. 

merce,  Gen.  Damier;  Justice  and  Public  Wor- 
ship, Madion;  War  and  Navy,  Michel  Pierre;         ^®^ ' 

Interior,  Ovide  Camem ;  Public  Instruction  and  The  public  debt  amounted  in  May,  1 

Agriculture,  F.  Manigat.  $12,507,884,    of    which    the    remaind< 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  and  France  under  the  arrangement  of  1825 

Consul-General  at  Port-au-Prince  is  Mr.  J.  M.  tuted  $307,884 ;  the  Dominique  loan,  | 

Langston,  and  the  Vice  Consnl-General,   Dr.  000 ;  and  the  internal  debt,  $5,000,000. 

J.  B.  Terres.    The  Haytian  Envoy  Extraor-  During  the  late  insurrection  the  I 

dinary  and  Minister   Plenipotentiary  to  the  NationalAssembly  authorized  the  Govei 

United  States  is  Mr.  S.  Preston ;  and  the  Hay-  to  borrow  $1,000,000  from  the  Nationa 

tian  Consul  at  New  York,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bassett.  of  Hayti  and  issue  paper  money  to  ac 

The  republic  is  divided  into  five  administrative  amount,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  three 

departments ;  that  of  the  west  having  Port-  this  loan  to  be  refunded  by  means  of  ad 

au- Prince  for  its  capital ;   that  of  the  south,  al  taxes  to  be  levied  under  provisions  of 

Aux  Cayes ;  the  northern,  Cape  Haytien ;  the  cial  law  to  that  effect  passed  on  Aug.  28 

northwestern,  Port-de-Paix;  and  tlie  depart-  Since  1873  American  silver  has  cons 

ment  of  Artibonite,  of  which  Gonalves  is  the  the  principal  part  of  the  circulating  n 

capital.    The  national  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  of  Hayti;  but  between  1880  and  1882 

contains  a  population  of  35,000.    Tiie  popula-  amount  of  Mexican  silver  dollars  has  b€ 

tion  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  550,000,  90  ported,  and  this  money  has  circulated 

per  cent,  of  whom  are  negroes,  and  the  others  Within  the  same  period  an  amount  of  B 

mulattoes.     This  gives  23  individuals  to  the  coins,  bearing  the  effigies  of  Boyer  and  ] 

square  kilometre,  against  50  in  Jamaica,  75  in  variously  estimated  at  from  $50,000  to 

Porto  Rico,  76  in  Guadeloupe,  163  in  Marti-  000,  has  been  remonetized  and  again  b€ 

nique,  and  12  in  Cuba.    There  are  few  perma-  in  circulation.    If  to  these  several  elem< 

nent  white  inhabitants  of  the  republic ;  these  silver  money  be  added  a  small    amo 

few  are  merchants  and  French  teachers.    Al-  American,  English,  French,  and  Spanisl 

though  the  official  language  of  the  country  is  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  both  kinds 

French — and  it  is  correctly  spoken,  written,  cie,  amounting  to  about  $7,000,000,  ^ 

and  printed,  even  having  a  creditable  native  have,  substantially,  the  sum  total  and  ( 

literature  among  the  educated — the  mass  of  ter  of  the  currency  which  has  been  em 

the  people  indulge  in  a  sort  of  patois^  a  cor-  in  Hayti  for  the  period  indicated, 

runted  French.  It  was  in  this  monetary  condition 

In  1844  Hayti  separated  from  Santo  Domin-  country,  on  the  election  of  Gren.  Saloi 

go,  the  eastern,  Spanish-speaking  portion  of  the  presidency,  that  the  proposition  to 

the  island,  which  has  since  then  maintained  its  lish  a  national  bank,  with  foreign  capit 

independence,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  by  grant  of  a  special  concession,  was  ( 

interval  during  the  American  civil  war,  when  ered  and  determined  by  the  Haytian  Ni 

it  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Spain.    In  Assembly. 

1846,  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  went  *The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  presente 

into  existence  on  November  14th  of  that  year,  contract  with  the  Parisian  General  Ind 

a  sort  of  ostracism  was  decreed  against  the  and  Commercial  Credit  Company  for  t 

whites,  by  virtue  of  Article  VII  of  that  docu-  tablishment  of  such  institution  for  fifty 

ment,  which  stipulates  that  ^^no  white  man,  to  The  bank  founded  under  the  auspices  < 

whatever  nation  he  may  belong,  is  allowed  to  society  is  a  joint-stock  company,  with  \U 

reside  in  Haytian  territory  as  master  or  prop-  quarters  at  Paris.    The  capital  consists  < 

erty-holder,  and  he  is  forbidden  from  ever  ac-  000,000  francs,  or  $2,000,000.     It  has  t 

quiring  real  estate  or  Haytian  citizenship."  elusive  privilege  of  emitting  bills  whid 

Flnimee. — The  budget  for  1882-'83  ma^e  the  pass  current  throughout  the  country,  pr 

following  estimate  of  expenditures :  that  the  amount  of  such  bills  shall  not 
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reble  its  metallic  reserve,  and  that  tbey  be  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Hayti,  amending 
edeemed  on  presentation  at  the  bank  at  Port-  Article  XXXI  of  the  Constitution,  whereby 
a-Prince  or  at  its  branches  in  Hayti.  trials  by  jury  during  the  rebellion  were  sus- 
Tht  Arvy. — The  active  army,  on  a  peace  pended  for  the  crimes  of  forgery,  counterfeit- 
K>ting,  consists  of  one  battalion  of  artillery,  ing,  incendiarism,  and  such  as  are  of  a  political 
X)  strong ;  one  regiment  of  foot,  200  men ;  nature ;  a  law  repealing  the  import  auty  on 
iQ  battalion  of  ^* chasseurs  &  pied,^'  150;  one  Mexican  coin;  a  law  opening  to  foreign  com- 
luadron  of  cavalry,  100  horse — these  troops  merce  the  ports  of  UAnse  d'Hainault  and 
•rming  the  guard ;  furthermore,  those  consti-  Dame-Marie,  on  the  south  end  of  the  island ; 
iting  the  line,  belonging  to  which  there  are  a  law  closing  to  foreign  commerce  the  ports 
*ar  battalions  of  artillery,  1,000  strong;  six  of  Jacmel,  J6r6mie,  and  Miragoane,  and  a 
igiments  of  foot,  3,200 ;  and  46  companies  of  proclamation  announcing  the  crime  committed 
gendarmes  ^^ ;  this  places  the  numerical  force  by  the  insurgents  at  Jacmel  in  murdering  in 
I  the  army  at  6,828  men,  kept  up  in  part  by  cold  blood  fourteen  political  prisoners,  civil 
>Dscription  for  a  seven  years^  term  of  service,  and  military.  After  being  defeated  by  the 
id  partly  by  volunteers  serving  four  years.  Government  troops  in  an  engagement  on  Au- 
The  Ua3rtian  navy  consists  of  one  steam  gust  8d,  the  insurgents  retreated  to  the  city, 
lan-of-war.  and  before  the  Government  troops  arrived. 
The  InsorrectltiL — With  the  fall  of  Miragoane,  assassinated  the  most  influential  Government 
a  Jan.  10,  1884,  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  oflScers  whom  they  had  in  their  power,  be- 
le  insurrections  that  from  time  to  time  dis-  cause  on  July  23d  these  officers  had  refused 
'ess  the  Republic  of  Hayti  came  to  an  end.  to  betray  the  Government  of  the  republic  and 
he  three  towns  held  by  the  insurgents  were  join  the  rebellion.  While  President  Salomon 
§r6mie,  Jacmel,  and  Miragoane,  on  the  coasts  was  thenceforward  straining  every  nerve  to 
t  the  long  peninsula  in  the  southern  part  of  quell  the  insurrection  through  a  more  system- 
le  island.  Jer^mie  was  the  first  to  surrender,  atio  and  powerful  display  of  military  and 
•ec.  24,  1883,  after  a  bloody  combat ;  Jacmel  naval  resources,  a  most  deplorable  incident 
allowed  its  example  on  December  29th ;  and  occurred  at  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  on 
ith  the  yielding  of  the  third  port,  a  revolt  September  22d,  in  the  shape  of  a  rising  against 
hicb  has  cost  hundreds  of  lives  and  mill-  his  authority,  accompanied  by  terrible  excesses, 
ns  of  money,  and  which  at  one  time  threat-  The  cause  of  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
led  to  develop  into  a  race  -  massacre,  was  local  authorities  endeavored  to  arrest  two 
nahed  on  the  spot  of  its  origin.  Apart  from  young  men  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Gov* 
le  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  emment.  The  insurgents  began  by  attacking 
this  event,  the  rebellion  derived  importance  at  11  a.m.  the  residence  of  the  general  com- 
r  ns  from  the  fact  that  it  was  set  on  foot  by  manding  the  troops  of  the  district,  and  shot 
i  armed  expedition  starting  from  this  coun-  him  on  the  spot.  The  garrison  then  retreated 
y  as  a  base.  Boyer  Bazelais  and  his  followers,  to  the  presidential  palace,  outside  of  the  cky 
ho  landed  at  Miragoane  on  the  night  of  March  gates ;  and  the  insurgents,  thus  finding  them- 
1, 1883,  there  surprising  the  garrison  and  cap-  selves  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and 
ring  the  fort,  had  been  conveyed  thither  by  wreak  their  vengeful  feelings  on  other  inhab- 
I  American  fruiterer,  the  steamer  Tropic,  itants  whom  they  considered  their  enemies, 
tiis  Teasel  had  left  Philadelphia  with  a  secret  fired  on  all  such,  causing  a  general  stampede, 
irgo  of  arms,  uniforms,  and  munitions,  and  until  at  6  p.  m.,  when,  after  three  hours^  fight- 
id  been  boarded  at  the  island  of  Inagua  by  ing,  President  Salomon  succeeded  in  dispers- 
azelAis  and  his  followers,  who  immediately  ing  the  assassins,  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
It  on  the  uniforms  and  drilled  with  the  guns,  consulates.  At  this  juncture  the  President  had 
be  complicity  of  the  Tropicus  officers  in  this  lost  control  of  his  own  troops,  who,  in  common 
iolation  of  the  neutrality  laws  was  formally  with  the  rabble,  set  fire  to  the  town  and 
itablished  by  a  United  States  court,  which  plundered  in  all  directions  during  the  confu- 
iutenced  them  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  sion.  The  British  war-steamer  Fantom  landed 
Kot  long  after  the  Tropicus  expedition,  the  a  crew  to  protect  the  consulate,  which  the 
[ary  N.  Hogan  was  seized  by  the  United  mob  threatened  to  bum  down.  These  dreadful 
tatee  Government,  on  suspicion  that  she  was  scenes  were  prolonged  till  the  afternoon  of 
bout  to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  in  the  September  28d,  when  foreign  ministers  and 
iterest  of  the  Haytian  insurgents ;  and  dur-  consuls  united  in  a  protest,  threatening  the 
ig  the  latter  part  of  November  she  was  con-  city  and  palace  with  bombardment  by  the 
smned.  A  little  later  the  schooner  E.  G.  men-of-war  in  the  harbor,  if  order  were  not 
rwin  was  detained  on  the  same  ground.  Sub-  restored  immediately;  and  the  city  became 
■quently  the  Azelda  and  Laura,  sailing  under  tranquil  once  more.  The  losses  sustained  by 
le  American  flag,  was  promptly  detained,  at  foreign  merchants,  notably  French,  by  fire, 
e  reqnest  of  the  Haytian  consul-general.  were  considerable,  and  in  November  the  Hay- 
Whue  the  three  ports  named  were  occupied  tian  Government  was  informed  that  an  in- 
the  insurgents,  and  the  Haytian  Govern-  demnity  would  be  exacted. 
»nt  forces  by  land  and  sea  operating  against  Toward  the  close  of  October  President  Sal- 
nDj  President  Salomon  issued  a  decree  passed  omon  issued  another  proclamation,  in  which. 
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he  annonnced  that  the  leader  of  the  rebellion, 
Boyer  Bazelais,  had  poisoned  himself  at  Mira- 
goane  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  after  being 
wounded  in  an  engagement  at  Gaoy  on  October 
22d.  During  the  rebellion  there  was  a  battle 
between  the  steamers  Dessalines  and  La  Patrie, 
both  vessels  being  considerably  damaged,  the 
Government  craft,  the  Dessalines,  losing  its 
commander,  and  La  Patrie  seven  men. 

Natinl  Resoirws. — There  is  no  tropical  conn- 
try  on  the  earth  capable  of  producing  a  greater 
variety  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products 
than  Uayti.  The  sugar-cane  thrives  nowhere 
better;  it  was  introduced  into  the  island  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493,  from 
Gomera,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  and  as  ear- 
ly as  1506  it  was  cultivated  to  some  extent,  as 
it  was  found  that  it  succeeded  better  than  in 
any  of  the  other  islands ;  thence  it  was  intro- 
duced by  French  Jesuits  with  some  negroes 
into  Louisiana  in  1751.  In  1791  Hayti  export- 
ed to  France  70,000  tons  of  sugar  and  30,000 
tons  of  coffee.  While  in  all  other  tropical 
countries  where  slavery  has  been  abolished  the 
cultivation  of  staple  products  has  gradually  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  disorganized  labor, 
this  has  been  the  case  in  Hayti  only  so  far  as 
coffee  is  concerned,  of  which  the  country  still 
produces  35,000  tons  annually  on  an  average, 
or  about  as  much  as  a  century  since.  But  its 
sugar  industry  has  become  practically  extinct. 
The  quality  of  the  coffee,  although  pure-fla- 
vored, ranks  lowest  in  the  world^s  markets, 
because  it  is  slothfuUy  cultivated,  gathered,  and 
prepared,  most  of  it  mixed  with  black  beans 
and  fragments  of  stones ;  yet  it  is  the  staple 
product  of  the  country,  and  a  short  coffee-crop 
involves  poverty  for  a  season. 

The  other  agricultural  products  are  cocoa  (al- 
so lowest  in  quality)  and  a  little  cotton.  Wax 
and  honey  are  exported,  and  logwood,  mahog- 
any, and  cedar  of  good  quality  are  produced. 

The  country  abounds  in  mineral  deposits,  but 
none  is  worked ;  thus,  there  are  iron,  tin,  cop- 
per, manganese,  cinnabar,  and  coal-seams  at 
0am  p  Perrin  and  Anx  Oayes,  and  gold  is  met 
with  in  a  great  many  localities. 

Native  writers  on  Haytian  economical  and 
agrarian  subjects  complain  that  the  system  of 
rentals  is  bad  on  the  plains,  where  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  soil  shares  in  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  cultivation  of  it  with  the  small  farmer 
who  cultivates  under  a  lease  from  him.  In  the 
mountain  districts  this  is  different,  for  there 
small  plantations,  the  property  of  those  culti- 
vating them,  abound,  and  the  products  are  bet- 
ter prepared  for  market.  These  writers  say  it 
is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  negro  that,  however 
small  it  may  be,  he  wants  to  work  on  a  planta- 
tion of  his  own,  and  only  nnder  such  conditions 
will  he  bestow  care  on  what  he  raises. 

CoHneree.— In  the  fiscal  year  1881-^82  the 
amount  of  import  duties  collected  at  the  eleven 
ports  then  opened  to  foreign  trade  was  $1,859,- 
044,  and  of  export  duties,  $2,102,805.  The 
aggregate  value  of  merchandise  imported  at 
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Port-an-Prince  during  the  same  year  was  $1- 
906,196,  and  the  chief  articles  exported  firoro 
there  were  coffee,  51,702,927 pounds;  logwood, 
264,012,050  pounds ;  cocoa,  3,382,199  pounds; 
and  cotton,  1,790,832  pounds. 

AMERICAM   TRADE  WITH  HATTI. 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Import. 

Dommtk  dpirt 

1ST9 

$2,790,476 
4,889,186 
4,717,269 
8,587,987 
2,971,615 

$8,14a.757 

1880 

8^1.190 

18^1 

4,872,^^21 

1882 

8,195^11 

1883 

8,I€i,T3S 

Total 

$18,856,868 

$17,470,897 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of 
coffee  importation  from  Hayti  into  the  United 
States : 

Flacal  ytta.  Poimdt. 

1869 8,114,151 

1870 2,487,855 

1871 8,288355 

1872 8,874,781 

1878 6,137,560 

1874 4,762.880 

1875 9,645,410 


Total 88,194,942 


Fbcml 

1876.. 1I,S»7J(I^ 

ISn 12^»^ 

1878. liS13,lII 

1879 ii,m^ 

1380 22,6M,2S5 

1881 814»*,'>T4 

1882 22,5i7>M 


Total 180,«73i»l 


The  maritime  movements  of 
follow : 

1881  were  as 

VaMeU 
•Btared. 

Toaaac*. 

s^ 

w 

In  all  Haytian  porta 

At  Port-au- Prince  alone. 

792 
822 

695,194 
804,681 

8S5 
215 

From  all  Haytian  porta. 

From  Port  •  au  -  Prinoe 

alone 


y«Mii 

Mflad. 


763 
816 


Toauug*. 


636,821 
804,865 


832 
218 
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mCKS  PiSHA,  Col.  WniiaH,  an  English  officer, 
commanding  an  Egyptian  expedition  against 
the  Mahdi  in  the  Sondan,  who  perished  with 
his  entire  army  at  the  hattle  of  Kashgate  on 
Nov.  4,  1883.    He  entered  the  Indian  army 
in  1849,  and  served  through  the  Sepov  rebe)* 
lion.    In  the  Rohilcund  campaign  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  action  of  Kulcralee,  at  the  taking  of 
Bareilly,  and  in  the  hattles  of  Bunnee,  jb* 
homdee,  and  Shah  jehanpore.    He  took  part  in 
the  campaign  for  the  suhjugation  of  Oude  and 
was  with  Lord  Clyde  at  the  captnre  of  Sunker* 
pore,  the  defeat  of  Beni  Madho,  the  capture  of 
Fort  Buxar,  and  through  the  operations  across  1 
the  Gogra.    He  was  present  in  the  subsequent  k 
actions  with  Nana  Sahib.    For  bravery  at  the  » 
battle  of  Sitka  Ghaut  and  in  the  oaptnre  of  tbe  1 
enemy^s  guns,  he  received  a  medal.    He  be-  1 
came  a  captain  in  1861.    In  the  Abyssnian   ^ 
campaign  of  1867-'68  he  served  as  a  brigade- 
major,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  Magdala,  receiving  a  medal  and  the  brevet 
rank  of  major.    He  was  promoted  to  major  in 
1868,  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  1876,  and  in  1880 
became  an  honorary  colonel,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  reserve.    He  went  to  Egypt  with  the 
British  military  expedition,  and,  after  serving 
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'  staff  in  tlie  reorganiEed  Egyptian 
appointed  by  the  Khedive  com- 
ohief  of  ttie  Soadan  armj.  In  1882 
had  destrojed,  at  the  batUe  of 
□,  the  main  EgjptiaD  force  in  the 
1  bj  Yossof  Fasba.  In  the  winter 
Lured  bj  siege  El-Obeid,  the  capital 
D.  Throngb  the  co-operation  of  the 
re  and  slare-ownera,  who  now  made 
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ansa  with  bim,  he  could  father  at 
Ml  enormoas  ono;  of  black  slaves, 
instituted  the  formidable  military 
«behr  a  few  years  before,  and  were 
■J  Gordon  Pasha  as  "smart,  dapper- 
lows,  like  antelopes,  fierce,  unspar- 
Tor  of  Central  Africa."  The  Mahdi 
■ed  many  breech-loading  rifles,  and 

disciplined  troops  trho  bnd  joined 
lurrendering  at  El-Obeid,  but  in  the 
arriors  were  armed  only  with  jave- 
ords.  The  same  slaves  formed  the 
irabi'a  army.  Col.  Hicks,  on  whom 
6  now  bestowed  the  title  of  pasha, 

many  of  tbem  as  he  conld  in  his 
iry  force,  hot  it  was  made  np  mostly 
snaoripts,  some  of  tbem  brought  in 
he  transport-boats.  He  began  his 
IS  in  tbe  spring,  arrived  at  Rhar- 
ly,  and  marched  against  the  Mahdi 
>er  at  tbe  head  of  a  force  of  between 

11.000.    Not  &r  from  El-Obeid  be 


was  entrapped  in  a  rocky  defile,  where  bis 
Nurdecfeliit  and  mountain  guns  were  useless, 
and  where  there  was  no  water  for  hia  soldiers. 
The  battle  lasted  tbree  days,  and  when  tbe 
ammauition  was  exhausted  Col.  Hicks  endeav- 
ored to  break  through  the  host  of  savages  by  a 
bayonet-charge.  He  waa  the  last  of  the  staff 
to  fall,  and  used  his  revolver  and  aword  with 
deadly  efl'ect  until  he  was  pierced  by  a  Isnce. 

HONDrSiS,  a  republic  of  Central  America. 
Area,  120,480  aqnare  kilometres ;  population, 
860,000.    Congress  met  on  Oct  IG,  18&3,  and 

Sromptly  accepted  the  resignation  of  President 
[.  A.  Soto,  ordering  the  election  of  a  successor. 
There  were  four  candidates:  Qen.  Bogran,  Don 
Monico  C6rdovfl,  Don  Celio  Arias,  and  Gen. 
Delgado.  Oen.  Luis  Bogran  waa  elected.  He 
was  one  of  tbe  ministerial  triumvirste  govern- 
ing the  country  during  the  absence  of  Preu- 
dent  Soto  atler  May,  188S,  end  he  assumed 
the  ministry  of  Public  Works  upon  the  death 
of  Gen.  Gutierrez,  Sept.  IS,  1BS8.  The  Cabinet 
was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  tbe  Inte- 
rior, of  Justice,  and  Pnblio  Works,  Gen.  Bogran ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Instruction,  and  War, 
Sefior  Alvarado ;  Finance,  Hefior  A.  Zelaya. 

Tbe  United  States  Consul  at  Amspala  is  Mr. 
0.  Morris, 

ilniMb — During  the  fiscal  year  ]B79-'B0  the 
revenue  amonnted  to  $96[I,8G4,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  $8S4,S52 ;  the  budget  estimate  for 
1880-'e8  valued  the  annnal  income  at  $801,970, 
and  tbe  outlay  at  $760,880. 

HitUaa]  DeM< — Tbe  consolidated  home  indebt- 
edness ierepresented  by  bonds  issued  to  the  ex- 
tent of  11,000,000.  The  floating  debt  amonnU 
to  $678,609. 

ffiiliillwii — There  is  a  line  of  railway  in 
operation  between  Puerto  Cortei  and  San  Pe- 
dro, 87  miles.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 
operation  is  1,046  kilometres.  In  1879  there 
were  19  post-offices,  which  forwarded  96,973 
letters,  41,411  of  these  being  government  dis- 
patches, 4,900  newspapers,  and  47  sample  pack- 
ages.   Income,  $8,026 ;  expenses,  $18,078. 

flMTiK — The  President  estimates  that  tbe 
average  annual  trade  movement  comprises  ex- 
ports worth  $1,305,000;  viz.:  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  $600,000  J  indigo,  $200,000;  cattle, 
$160,000;  cabinet  and  dye-woods,  $180,000; 
and  bides,  $100,000.  The  trade  of  tbe  republic 
is  carried  on,  on  the  Pacific  shore,  through  the 
port  of  Amapala,  and  on  tbe  Atlantic  shore 
through  Trniillo  and  Omoa. 

Fla^-FamtSi — A  few  miles  from  Santa  Bir- 
bsra,  in  a  region  whose  altitude  ia  ahont  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  grand  mahogany  and 
huge  cedar  trees  begin  to  diminish  in  size,  and 
vast  forests  of  yellow  and  red  pitch-pine  cover 
tbe  foot  of  bills  and  mountain -tops.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  half  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  republic  is  composed  of  these  pineries. 
The  fact  that  the  West  India  islands  and  the 
republics  of  South  America  which  border  on 
tbe  Atlantic  consume  miiltous  of  dollars'  worth 
of  pitch-pine  Inmher,  shingles,  etc.,  annufilly, 
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coming  from  the  mills  on  the  Atlantic  sea-  and  gold.  Opal-mines  are  also  beisg  worked 
board  and  the  Southern  United  States,  has  long  in  Honduras,  and  some  of  the  finest  opah  in 
since  attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  the  Paris  market  are  brought  from  there, 
merchants  of  Balize,  British  Honduras,  who  HOWE,  TlHdthy  Otis.  An  American  statei- 
imagined  that  the  pine-forests  of  Honduras  man  and  jurist,  born  in  Livermore,  Maine, 
might  supply  this  constantly  growing  demand.  Feb.  24,  1816 ;  died  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  March 
The  rivers  Cbamelicon  and  Ulua,  with  tlieir  nu-  25,  1883.  He  received  a  common-school  edn- 
merous  branches,  drain  the  very  heart  of  this  cation,  and  was  occupied,  out  of  school-hours, 
prolific  pine-region.  Some  of  the  most  valu-  in  farm- work.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
able  of  these  forests  border  on  the  rivers,  or  in  1839,  and  began  practice  in  Readfield. 
are  but  a  few  miles  from  their  banks,  while  Mr.  Howe  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  an  ad- 
the  two  rivers,  after  draining  several  depart-  mirer  of  Henry  Clay.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
ments,  which  cover  one  third  of  the  area  of  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  where  he  became 
the  republic,  flow  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  active  in  the  debates  and  the  work  of  the 
from  Puerto  Oortez.  The  intention  of  the  Brit-  House,  and  gained  much  reputation.  His  health 
ish  capitalists  was  to  utilize  the  advantages  having  become  impaired,  in  1845  he  removed 
offered  by  the  water-courses,  that  seam  the  to  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  found  the  change 
mountain-sides,  and  to  establish  saw -mills,  put  of  great  service.  He  opened  an  ofSce  in  Gre«Q 
small  steamboats  on  the  rivers  to  tow  barges  Bay,  then  a  small  village,  separated  from  the 
filled  with  dressed  lumber  to  Puerto  Oortez,  rest  of  the  Territory  by  belts  of  forest  forty 
and  there  load  ships  for  dispatch  to  the  West  miles  in  extent,  and  this  place  continued  to  he 
Indian  and  South  American  ports.  But  the  his  home  for  life.  When  the  Territory  became 
project  was  made  so  public  that  New  Orleans  a  State,  in  1848,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
energy  and  enterprise  were  attracted  to  the  didate  for  Congress.  Two  years  later  he  was 
matter,  and,  while  the  English  were  forming  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  circuit  judges.  These 
their  plans,  quietly  obtained  franchises  from  judges  were  also  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  republic  that  virtually  shut  British  enter-  and  during  part  of  his  term  he  served  as  Chief- 
prise  out  of  the  Department  of  Santa  Bdrbara.  Justice  of  the  State. 

These  franchises  consist  of  the  exclusive  right        In  1854,  after  the  passage  of  the  Nebrasbi 
to  navigate  the  rivers  Ohamelicon,  Blanco,  Ulua,  Bill,  the  Whigs,  and  others  more  or  less  in  a^ 
and  Santa  Barbara,  for  fifteen  years,  together  cord  with  them,  met  in  mass  convention,  and 
with  important  wood-cutting  privileges,  while  organized  the  Republican  party  ^f  Wisconsio. 
the  extensive  navigation  of  the  beautiful  and  Judge  Howe,  being  on  the  bench,  took  no  verf 
spacious  Lake  Tojia  has  also  been  granted  to  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  understood  to 
a  New  Orleans  company  for  forty  years.  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
Mlies* — The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras  He  resigned  his  office  of  judge  in  1855,  and  re- 
are  considered    by  the    Spaniards   its  chief  sumed  the  practice  of  law.     He  was  much  oc- 
wealth,  and  for  two  hundred  years  the  mining  cupied  in  debates  and  discussions  of  the  dar, 
of  gold  and  silver  has  been  its  most  active  and  proved  himself  to  be  an  efficient  speaker 
industry.     During  the  past  two  years  New  on  the  Republican  side.     He  took  part  in  a  re 
York  capital  has  been  attracted  to  these  min-  markable  trial,  in  1856,  to  ascertain  who  wtf 
erals,  and  the  veins  are  now  being  developed  tlie  lawful  Governor  of  the  State — whether 
by  modern  machinery,  where  the  systems  of  William  A.  Boynton,  who  received  the  oertifi- 
mining  and  reducing  of  ores  have  remained  cate,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  same  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.     In  took  possession  of  the  office,  or  Coles  Boshford, 
the  district  of  Yuscaran,  two  New  York  com-  who  claimed  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  w«e 
panics  are  at  work.     The  Yuscaran  Mining  cast  for  him.    The  matter  was  submitted  to 
Company  has  reopened  the    historical  Que-  judicial  investigation  and  decision ;  Mr.  Howe, 
marones  by  sinking  and  drifting  below  the  as  counsel,  was  very  diligent  and  energetic  in 
old   workings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  proved  t^e  conduct  of  the  trial,  and  the  result  wtf 
that  the  old  tales  of  fabulous  wealth  in  these  that  Bashford  gained  his  case   and  entered 
mines  are  true«      A    reduction  company  is  upon  his  duties  without  further  dispute.  Judge 
erecting  works  here,  with  a  capacity  to  treat  Howe's  reputation  was  largely  increased  by  his 
100  tons  of  ore  a  day,  and  the  quiet  Pueblo  de  management  of  this  case,  and  bis  succesa  in 
Yuscaran  is  taking  on  tiie  dress  of  a  modem  gaining  it.     In  1861  Mr.  Howe  was  elected 
mining-camp.    There  are  more  than  100  mines  United  States  Senator,  and  he  was  re-electe<i 
in  this  district,  all  of  which  have  been  worked  twice.   During  his  long  career  he  served  on  the 
to  some  extent  by  the  primitive  methods.    The  most  important  committees  of  the  Senate--aa 
expense  of  reducing  ore  by  the  "  barrel  sys-  Finance,  Commerce,  Pensions,  Claims,  etc  He 
tem  '^  is  $26  a  ton,  and  ore  running  less  than  was  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  universal 
$50  a  ton  has  been  left  on  the  dumps  as  worth-  emancipation,  and  also  urged  the  right  to  estab- 
less.    In  the  department  of  San  Pedro,  a  New  lish  territorial  governments  over  the  seceded 
York  company  and  a  Chicago  company  are  States.    He  took  issue  with  Andrew  Johnson^ 
each  erecting  mills;   and  a  French  company  policy,  and  made  able  speeches,  in   1865-^66, 
is  in  operation.     This  district  contains  gold-  against  that  policy.     His  course  in  this  respect 
mines  exclusively ;   that  of  Yuscaran,  silver  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Republicans 
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'  bis  State.    He  also  voted  in  favor  of  John-  Ian  as  Cbief  of  Topographical  Engineers  of  the 
>n^:i  impeachment.     He  supported  the  Silver  Army  of  the  Potomac.     He  was  advanced  to 
ill.     He  was  in  effect  a  radical  Republican  in  the  rank  of  colonel  of  volunteers,  March  5, 
s  political  views,  and  uniformly  voted  to  ex-  1862,  and  participated  in  all  the  actions  of  the 
nd  the  suffrage  to  negroes.    Although,  per-  Army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  and  including  the 
tps,  not  strictly  to  be  called  an  orator,  he  was  battle  of  Malvern  hill,  in  which  he  commanded 
ways  impressive  and  forcible,  and  was  par-  a  division,  having  previously  been  appointed  a 
sularly  ready  and  fluent     President  Grant  brigadier- general  of  volunteers,  April  28, 1862. 
fered  him  a  judgeship  in  the  Supreme  Court,  He  continued  in  the  command  of  troops  dur- 
it  Senator  Howe  declined  it.    He  denounced  ing  the  Maryland  campaign  which  culminated 
resident  Hayes  on  the  subject  of  civil-service  at  Antietam,  and  in  the  Rappahannock  cam- 
form  as  applied  to  the  Southern  States,  and  paign,  including  Fredericksburg  and  Chancel- 
)  spoke  against  the  Anti-Chinese  bill.  lorsville,  receiving  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the 
When  the  third-term  question  came  up,  Mr.  regular  army  for  his  services  in  the  former 
owe  had  left  the  Senate ;  but  he  favored  the  battle.     He  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
heme,  as  regarding  Gen.  Grant,  and  in  1880  Corps  of  Engineers,  March  8, 1868,  and  served 
K>ke  strongly  in  its  support.    In  1881  he  was  as  chief  of  Gen.  Meade^s  staff'  from  that  date 
>pointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Inter-  until  July  8th,  when  he  received  a  commission 
itional  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris.     He  as  migor-general  of  volunteers.     He  was  with 
itamed  home  in  July,  before  the  close  of  the  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  and  remained  wilh  him 
mference,  in  consequence  of  his  wife^s  illness,  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.    On  March 
^hen  Cabinet  changes  took  place,  after  Presi-  18,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
Bnt  Garfield's  murder,  Mr.  Howe  was  appoint-  in  the  regular  army  for  gallant  services  at  the 
],  in  December,   1881,   Postmaster-GeneraL  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  brevetted  major- 
is  service  in  this  office  was  but  little  more  general   on  the  same  day  for  gallantry  and 
lan  a  year,  but  much  was  done  during  that  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Sailor's 
me  in  post-office  affairs.     Postal  notes  were  Creek,  Ya.      He  was  mustered   out  of  the 
sned;  reduction  of  postage  was  also  effected,  volunteer  service  August  81,  1866,  promoted 
loogh  the  head  of  that  department  did  not  fo  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regn- 
kvor  the  measure.    Other  measures,  such  as  lar  army,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  of  en- 
>stal  savings-banks  and  postal  telegraphs,  he  giueers,  which  office  he  filled  until  June  80, 
"ged  with  great  force.  1879,  when  he  was  retired  at  his  own  request. 
It  was  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  State        In  a  general   order  announcing  his  death, 
'  his  adoption  that  his  life   was   suddenly  Secretary  Lincoln  f^ays :  ^*  In  the  discharge  of 
-ooght  to  its  close.    He  left  Washington  in  his  military  duties  Gen.  Humphreys  displayed 
Lcellent  spirits,  and  with  assured  health  and  great  zeal,  intelligence,  and  conspicuous  gal- 
ren^h ;  but  having  been  exposed  to  a  driving  lantry.    Those  who  served  under  him  had  the 
inter  storm,  and  having  taken  a  severe  cold,  highest  confidence  iu  his  capacity  to  command, 
»  was  violently  attacked  with  pneumonia,  and  and  the  greatest  admiration  of  his  soldierly 
ed   in  full  consciousness  that  the  end  had  qualities."    In  1882  he  published  **The  Vir- 
une.      Judge  Howe's  wife  died  in  August,  ginia  Campaigns  of  1864  and  1866,"  followed 
\S1.     He  left  one  son  and  one  daughter.  by  another  work,  "From  Gettysburg  to  the 
HOIPHEETS,  Aadnw  itUnsM,  an  American  Rapidan."    His  personal  observations,  the  fa- 
»1dier,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  2,  1810 ;  cilities  which  his  residence  in  Washington  af- 
led  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  27,  1883.    He  forded  him  of  examining  the  archives  of  the  War 
as  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  at  Department,  and  the  simplicity  and  strength  of 
rest  Point  in   1831.     His  first  service  was  his  style  of  writing,  have  produced  works  that 
ith   the  artillery.     After  the  Florida  war  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  future  historian 
e  reigned   from   the   army,   and   was  em-  of  the  war.    His  latest  literary  labors  were  sev- 
\ojed   by   the  Government   as  a  civil   en-  eral  letters  concerning  his  grandfather,  Joshua 
iineer,  assisting  Miyor  Bache  on  plans  of  the  Humphreys,  who  designed  the  six  frigates  con- 
irandy wine  Shoal  light-house,  and  the  Crow  structed  under  a  law  approved  by  Washington, 
Shoal  breakwater  in  Delaware  Bay.    On  July  as  President,  in  1794.    This  valuable  material 
X 1838,  he  re-entered  the  service  as  first  lieu-  was  sent  to  Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson,  as  a  contribu- 
tenant  of  Topographical  Engineers.    From  that  ticn  to  his  "History  of  the  Frigate  Constitu- 
te until  May  31,  1848,  when  he  was  pro-  tion,"  better  known  as  "Old  Ironsides." 
tooted  to  be  captain  in  the  same  corps,  he  as-        Gen.  Humphreys  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
Brted  in  many  important  engineering  works,  icanPhilosophicalSociety  of  Philadelphia;  the 
tnd  after  his  promotion  was  placed  in  charge  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of 
of  several  topographical  and  hydrographic  snr-  Boston ;  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Teya.    He  greatly  distinguished  himself,  with  which  latter  he  was  a  corporator;   and  he 
K^or  Abbot,  by  the  survey  of  the  Missis-  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial 
■ppi,  which  gave  those  two  oflScers  a  wide  Royal  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  and 
reputation  as  engineers.    Humphreys  was  pro-  the  Royal  Institute  of  Science  and  Art  of 
looted  to  the  rank  of  mi^or  in  August,  1861,  Lombardy. 

Kid  was  employed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClel-        HIJ5CIABT.    See  Austkia-Hunoaby. 
TOL.  zxin. — 28    A 
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ICHTHTOL.    This  new  remedy  for  skin-dis-  Comptroller  ex  officio  saperintendent,  p 

eases  is  an  oily  product  obtained  from  a  pecul-  for  the  election  of  a  county  superinten 

iar  bituminous  mineral  found  in  the  region  of  each  county  having  more  than  five  scli 

Seefeld,  in  the  Tyrol.    The  mineral  occurs  in  tricts,  for  the  election  of  trustees  in  ei 

beds  of  varying  thickness  lying  in  the  midst  of  trict,  for  the  examination  of  and  grant! 

fossiliferous  rock,  which  bears  numerous  fish-  tifioates  to  teachers,  and  for  teachers'  in 

prints  together  with  petrified  fishes.     It  has  in  the  larger  counties.     Another  act  p 

been  surmised  that  the  bitumen  owed  its  origin  for  the  registration  of  the  names  of  < 

to  the  animal  residue  of  fishes  and  other  ma-  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  at  eL 

rine  animals  left  there  in  prehistoric  times,  Other  important  acts  are  the  following : 

when  the  region  was  still  submerged  by  the  lating  the  killing  of  game  and  catching 

sea.    Hence  the  name  **  ichthyol.^'    To  obtain  preventing  the  spread  oi  scab  or  othei 

the  oil,  the  bituminous  rock  is  first  subjected  tions  diseases  among  sheep  ;  to  prevent 

to  dry  distillation  in  iron  retorts ;    the  fiuid  to  animals,  and  protect  the  public  from  t 

product  which  results  soon  separates  sponta-  of  unwholesome  food, 

neously  into  a  thick,  tarry  substance,  and  a  FinaiiMS. — At  the  date  of  the  last  ret 

fluid,  dark-colored,  strong-smelling  oil.     The  the  Comptroller,  the  total  assessed  valnc 

latter  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  concentrated  real  and  personal  property  in   the  Tt 

sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  processes,  amounted  to  $9,108,450.05.     The  incn 

by  means  of  which  it  is  clarified  and  refined,  valuation  is  shown  by  the  following  tab 

when  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  product  re-    igTS H520,soo  80 

suits,  having  a  peculiar  odor.     This  product —  1879.!!!!!.'.*.."    6,ii2«!i49  eo 

ich thyol — ^is  regarded  as  an  extract  from  the    ^^^ fi,408,os»  14 

original  oil.     Its  chief  ingredient  is  said  to  be  The  number  of  taxable  inhabitants 

a  sulphur  acid.     Sulphur  forms  from  two  and  creased  in  like  proportion, 

a  half  to  ten  per  cent,  of  its  composition  (ac-  The  net  receipts  from  all  sources  for  t 

cording  to  the  method  of  preparation).     In  years  ending  Oct.  1, 1882,  including  bala 

appearance  it  is  of  a  somewhat  tarry  oharac-  hand  at  date  of  last  report,  were  $118,1 

ter,  but  resembles  none  of  the  ordinary  tars  The  disbursements  for  all  purposes,  in< 

either  in  odor  or  chemical  composition.     Its  the  payment  of  all  outstanding  warran 

consistency  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  vase-  geveral  items  of  special  expenses  authori 

Ime.     It  forms  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  is  the  last  Legislature,  were  $76,821.42. 

miscible  in  any  proportions  with  oils  or  vase-  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Te 

line.    It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  partly  amounts  to  $69,248.60,  divided   as   fc 

in  ether;  wholly  so  in  a  mixture  of  both.  Bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1875,  do 

The  efficacy  of  ichthyol  as  an  application  in  i^  i885,  $22,638.54.    Bonds  issued  untj 

skin-diseases  is  probably  due  to  the  sulphur  it  of  1887,  due  Dec.  1, 1891,  $46,715.06. 

contains.    The  drug  is  probably,  in  part,  an  •   igriciltiin  aid  Hlnliig.— On  these  subje 

artificial  production,  and  the  chemical  treat-  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla 

ment  by  which  it  is  produced  increases  the  December  1882  says : 

proportion  of  sulphur  from  two  or  three  to  ten  w  u^      '     v    *j        i! 

per  cent.     It  therefore  strongly  resembles,  in  „^'5'?.  ^"1^  ^"'1?"  ^*^®7  ^  *  ^^  ^ 

K        A.-            J*             i.                    *iv  *r^ — delightml  valleys  and  8unny  pLeudb  str 

Its  action  and  nature,  a  ten-per-cent.  sulphur  out  in  alf  direction8--oontamuig,  iK  the  ae 

ointment,  ditfermg  from  the  latter  m  that  the  many  millions  of  aores  of  as  fertile  land  as 

sulphur  is  in  a  very  intimate  chemical  union  found  in  anv  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union 

with  the  other  ingredients.  *^®  honorable  pursuits  of  t^culture  are  be' 

IDIHO.    TeiTittrial  G«Ten»eot-The  follow-  M  ^rW  ntSrl^n^r^i^^r^ 

j-L     rn      'i.     •  I     115           a     .        .•  ^^  tne  world  proauce»  nner  crram  or  irrows  n 

mg  were   the  Territorial  officers  during  the  Udous  fhiit  than  Idaho.    But,  while  there  i 

year :    Governor,  John  B.  Neil,  succeeded  by  scope  within  our  boundaries  for  great  numben 

John  N.   Irwin ;  Secretary,  Theodore  F.  Sin-  g^^  successfully  in  affriculture,  mining  is  at  i 

giser,  succeeded  by  Edward  L.  Curtis :  Treas-  and  must  continue  to  be  for  many  yearn,  our  c 

nrer,  John  Huntoon ;  Comptroller  and  Super-  ttti^X^JdrtS^^hV^td'^ 

mtendent  of  Fubiic  Instruction,  James  L.  On-  nearly  $76,000,000  in  the  precious  meUb,  m< 

derdonk.     Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-  gold  from  the  plaoer-minea. 

Justice,  John  T.  Morgan ;  Associate  Justices,  ^TJie  practical  working  out  of  the  "  virgin  gi 

Henry  E.  Priokett  and  Norman  Buck.  l^^ut^^Jf'i^lS^                        fSl 

-^..  rt_^    o^^.  _      rru     T      •  1  i.              !-•  1.  output,  and  for  several  years  tnepo  was  a  steady 

Uglslttlfe    SMBlfi.— The  Legislature,    which  in  the  amount  producwL    In  early  days  but  li 

convened  on  the  11th  of  December,  1882,  ad-  tention  wa^  dven  to  quartz-mining,  though  th 

jonrned  on  the  8th  of  February,  1883.     An  act  ^^^  of  valuable  ledges  was  known.    But  the 

was  passed  to  establish  a  public-school  system,  '^  phwer-mining  caused  attention  to  turn  to  tl 

and  to  provide  for  the  mltepanoe  andjnperl  JSHur'^^ISTfW.^'rrr., 

Vision  of  public  schools.     This  act  makes  the  than  they  wero  in  plaoer  deposits.    But,  with  i 
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Lhe  lines  of  railway,  now  bnilding  and  pro- 
r  facilities  for  eoonomical  mining;  wilt  be 
ose  of  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

ij« — On  this  subject  the  Oovernor  says : 

the  nomerouB  subjects  discussed  in  my  first 
lessaf^  was  that  of  {wlygamous  Mormon- 
ay  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
'  this  evil  were  not  heeded  by  your  prede- 
'.  then  believed  the  evU  to  be*  a  dangerous 
lable  one,  and  undertook  to  show  how  it 
ng  out  in  all  directions,  with  the  avowed 
'  seiang  political  power  in  this  country — 
1, 1  thougnt,  the  fact  that  its  strides  toward 
nent  of  that  end  in  Idaho  were  altogether 
and  too  near  realization,  to  justify  us  in 
oring  the  situation.  But.  as  potent  as  I 
ted  this  unseemly  power,  toe  seauel  proved 
underrated  its  strength.  The  adjournment 
enth  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
e  adoption  of  a  single  measure  to  suppress 
proved  condusivcfy,  to  my  mind,  that  it 
o  dominate  that  body,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
the  passa^  of  laws  prejudicial  to  the  prac- 
B  more  it  becomes  my  solemn  duty  to  warn 
dve  power  against  further  toleration  of  a 
fraught  with  woo  to  all  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
dear ;  for  I  feel  certain  that  the  complete 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Mormon  priesthood 
entire  subversion  of  all  those  rights  and 
enjoyed  under  our  free  institutions.  The 
jrned  in  the  recent  election  shows  that  my 
in  the  people  was  not  misplaced.  They 
e  complete  extirpation  of  polygamy  within 
i.  You  are  here  to  give  efiect  to  their  man- 
;  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  that  I  now  sug- 
option  of  some  such  measures  as  the  folio  w- 
the  law  of  evidence  be  so  framed  that  no 
U  be  excluded  from  testifying,  in  any  pro- 
prosecution  for  polygamy,  on  account  of 
elations  with  defendant ;  that  cohabitation 
than  one  wife  constitutes  a  continuous  of- 
that  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
or  publicly  or  privately  to  advise,  counsel, 

fj  others  to  commit  polygamy,  or  know- 
or  assist  others  to  enter  into  polygamous 
le  made  a  crime  punishable  as  severely  as 
of  polygamy  itself,  and  that  Congress  be 
ed  to  amend  the  present  anti-polygamy 
e  end  that  the  now  well-recognized  defects 
e  may  be  remedied,  so  as  to  render  pos- 
>nviction  of  the  guilty,  by  giving^  United 
Territorial  courts  co-ordinate  jurisdiction. 
•e  to  direct  attention  to  an  act  of  the  last 
[Congress,  known  as  the  ^*  Edmunds  bill.'' 
;  all  polygamiots  are  dl'<fhinchi8ed  and  dis- 
»r  office ;  but  Uie  machinery  for  enforcing 
ons  of  the  law  apply  to  Utah  only.  It  is 
ation  to  say  that  m'two  or  more  counties 
ritory  polygamists  vote  and  hold  office  pre- 
ioug:h  no  such  law  were  upon  the  statutc- 
liis  is  a  state  of  affidn  wmch  requires  a 
your  hands. 

■• — The  educational  system  of  Idaho 
&en  well  organized:  The  provisions 
o  superintendence  were  imperfect, 
neans  of  collecting  statistics  inade- 
he  table  in  the  next  column  gives 
and  fullest  statistics  accessible, 
prere  no  returns  for  Ada  county  in 
)82.  In  1881  Idaho  county  returned 
nnent  of  289,  and  proportional  at- 
of  166. 

few  exceptions,  the  salaries  paid 
tinge  from  $76  a  month  in  the  cen- 
mining  counties  down  to  $20  and 
%  month  in  the  agricultural  counties. 
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Ads 

Alturas 

Bear  Lake... 

Boiae 

Cassis 

Caster 

Idaho 

KooteDsi 

Lemhi 

Nez  Perce.... 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Bboshone  ... 
Washington.. 


Total. 
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i 

1^ 

J  s 

§e 

S 

in 

•2,000 
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487 

241 
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649 

488 

289 

846 

290 
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47 
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•  • . 

80 

80 

181 

140 

1,462 

9C0 

2,817 
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248 

148 

9 

9 

484 

•  •  • 

9,6C0 

2,688 

418 
299 

«  •  ■ 

88 

•  •  • 

19 
101 
4S9 

•  •  ■ 

119 

6 

206 

1,690 


I 


DoliU. 


8,209  16 
8,182 17 
8,M0  98 
2.640  00 
2,17060 


I 


^ 


Dollan. 


648  77 
6.662  68 
7,68767 
4,828  87 
4,894  84 

42069 
2,266  74 


8,86827 
8,610  98 
8,981  16 
8,718  76 


98869 
•,€48 19 
9,196  82 
6,91787 
7,800  21 
1,192  69 
8,78696 


41 

6 

12 

12 

12 

2 

9 

2 

7 

87 

26 

6 

1 

12 


46,86627  66,008  88;  188 


RcMirccs. — Idaho  has  an  area  of  66,228,160 
acres,  of  which  18,400,000  are  classed  as  mount- 
ainous. There  are  about  600,000  acres  of 
lake  area.  The  principal  ones  are  Lake  Pend 
d^Oreille,  120  miles  long  and  from  6  to  10 
miles  wide,  navigable  throughout ;  Lake  Ooeur 
d^Al^ne,  86  miles  long  and  8  to  6  miles  wide ; 
and  Eanisku  lake,  10  by  20  miles;  all  noted 
for  their  scenery  and  abounding  in  fish. 

Alternating  with  the  mountain-ranges  are 
many  valleys,  large  and  small,  affording  a  vast 
area  of  agricultural  lands  not  exceeded  in  fer- 
tility by  any  in  the  world.  The  most  exten- 
sive are  Boise,  Snake,  Payette,  Clearwater, 
Lemhi.  Weiser,  Blackfoot,  Malad,  Palouse, 
Potlacn,  and  Bear.  The  arable  portions  of 
these  valleys  lie  from  600  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  they  range  in  size  from  one  to  20 
miles  in  width,  and  from  20  to  100  miles  in 
length.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory excellent  crops  of  cereals  are  raised 
without  artificial  irrigation.  In  the  central 
and  southern  parts  irrigation  is  essential,  al- 
though there  are  occasional  small  tracts  lying 
near  the  level  of  the  streams  on  which  grain- 
crops  may  do  well  without. 

Traversing  Southern  Idaho  is  the  extensive 
volcanic  belt,  or  basin  of  Snake  river,  fit  only 
for  grazing.  Upon  its  nutritious  grasses  and 
sage  are  fattened  thousands  of  cattle  annually. 

The  forest  area  is  9,000,000  acres,  much  of 
it  being  included  in  the  mountain-region  above 
described.  Throughout  the  central,  northern, 
and  eastern  parts  of  Idaho  the  woodlands  pos- 
sess a  heavier  growth  than  in  a  migority  of 
the  timbered  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, while  in  the  remaining  sections  the  tim- 
ber-supply is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most 
of  our  prairie  States.  Along  the  Clearwater, 
in  Northern  Idaho,  and  in  several  other  sections, 
white* pine  logs  one  hundred  feet  long  and  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  red  and  white  cedar-trees 
two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  are  common. 

The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  coal,  plumbago,  quicksilver,  and  others  of 
minor  value.  There  are  also  mountains  of  sul- 
phur, productive  salt-springs,  quarries  of  the 
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finest  marble  and  bnildiiiK-stoce,  large  deposits  there,  Hka  thoae  ducovered  in  ED^ui,  m 
of  merchantable  mioa,  aod  semi-preoioue  stones,  the  Wealden  or  lower  cretaceoOB  Btrnu,  uJM 
Idaho's prectonsmetalbeltiHSoOmilesiQleDgth  mortg-terraini  hj  the  workmen,  overljing Ihi 
and  from  10  to  150  miles  in  width.  coal-beds,  which  have  to  be  penetrated  [n 
tngnsa  dirlig  1881. — It  is  estimated  that  about  twelve  hundred  feet  before  the  e«d 
there  was  an  increase  of  at  least  10,000  in  the  ia  rfaohed.  Being  ciiarged  with  iron  pjrite^ 
population  during  the  year.  The  mines  yielded  the  bones  were  qaite  friable  and  difficoH  U 
about  $5,000,000.  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  remove,  but  the  taak  was  accomplished  aoe- 
largel^increased  in  1881.  The  agrioultarnt  re-  cessfully  under  tbe  anperriNon  of  U.  De- 
sources  inereased  26  per  cent.  In  1882  gold  paow.  of  tbe  maseam  atfimsaeU,  whoadopUd 
was  discovered  in  the  Cceur  d'A16ne  district,  the  habits  of  tlie  miners  and  apeot  three  jon 


in  Northern  Idaho.     During  1833  prospecting 
has  been  going  on,  and  there  has  been  a  large 

influx  of  miners.     ' '    ' 

developed  these  i 

Thejare  situated  on  Priohard,  Gagle,  and  Beo- 
Ter  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  North  Fork  of 
Otenr  d'AI6ne  river,  about  tMrty  miles  south 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.    Fort  OiBur 
d'A16neistha  nearest  accessible  point  of  sup- 
ply. Galena  has  also  been  found  in  this  region. 
IfiDAlfODON,  THE.     The  ieuanodon  was  a  ^- 
gantic  dinosaurian,  the  fossil  remains  of  which 
were  first  disoovered  bj  Dr.  Maatell  in  the 
Wealden  of  England  in  1622.    Its  name,  which 
signifies  "  igaana-like  teeth,"  was  su^eated  b; 
the  inmilatity  in  the  appearance  of  its  teeth, 
with  their  serrated  cntting  edges,  to  those  of 
the  iguana.    Othernriae  there  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  similarity  between  the  two  ani- 
mals,    The  iguanodon   was  Bupposed   by   the 
older  geologists  to  be  of  habits  like  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  to  have  wallowed  in  the  mnd 
and   fed   on  the   rank   her- 
bage of  the  marshy  groonds. 
Much  new  light  has  been 
thrown  npon   the 
and  habits  of  the  ignaoodoa 
by  the  numerons  remains, 
including  some  nearly 
plete  skeletnns,  which 
found  in  1678  at  the  coai- 
minea    of    Bemisaart,  Bel- 
gian!.    The    fossils 


the  work.    The  bones  have  been  for  tw 

years  under  the  constant  study  of  M.  L.  Doiki, 

believed  that  when     who  believes  be  has  identified  the  skeletoai, 

will  yield  rich  results,     or  parts  of  them,  of  twenty-three  individnil^ 

'  "  two  of  which  are  of  the  species  /.  JtanttBi, 
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wentj-one  of  the  species  /.  Bemi$$artiL  pared  the  hind-feet  of  the  fossils  with  these 
spaaw  has  set  np  and  mounted  one  of  the  tridactjl  foot-prints,  and  has  found  them  to  fit 
ons,  which  he  has  been  able  to  restore  aocnrately.  If  the  iguanodon  had  walked  on  all- 
r  complete,  except  for  a  few  phalanges  fours,  it  would  also  have  left  five-toed  tracks, 
ther  minor  details.  Some  interesting  con-  while  none  such  have  been  found.  Another 
na  have  been  deduced  from  the  labors  of  structural  resemblance  to  birds  has  been  traced 
two  naturalists.  The  iguanodon  belonged  in  the  fact  that  tbe  dorsal  spines  of  the  yerte- 
)  sub-class  of  dinosaurians  and  the  oider  bne  are  connected  hj  a  set  of  ossified  ligaments 
hopoda^  or  bird-footed.  Among  the  spe-  binding  the  whole  dorso-lumbar  region  into  a 
luncteristics  of  the  family  are  a  single  rigid  mass.  Tbe  head  is  relatively  small,  and 
>f  teeth,  three  functional  digits  on  the  is  verj  much  compressed  from  side  to  side, 
uid  two  symmetrica]  plates,  which  Prof.  The  nostrils  are  spacious,  and  chambered  in 
I  regarded,  from  stuaies  in  the  British  their  anterior  region ;  the  orbits  are  of  moder- 
im,  to  be  cliiYicles,  and  in  which  he  traced  ate  size,  and  elongated  along  the  vertical.  The 
it  of  structural  resemblance  with  birds,  temporal  fossa  is  limited  above  and  below  by 
hich  M.  Dollo  declares,  from  the  Bemis-  a  bony  arch,  a  disposition  which  is  otherwise 
pecimens,  to  be  sternal  plates.  Accord-  found  among  living  lizards  only  in  the  Hatteria, 
•  M.  Dollops  restoration,  the  animal  stood  The  distal  extremities  of  both  jaws  are  without 
hind-limbs  and  maintained  an  erect  po-  teeth ;  while  there  are  ninety-two  teeth  in  the 
,  like  the  birds.  Several  different  lines  hinder  parts  of  the  jaws,  and  these,  as  with 
Qcidence  tend  to  prove  this  supposition  other  reptiles,  were  replaced  by  new  ones  as 
correct.  Among  them  are  the  remarka-  fast  as  tbey  were  worn  out.  The  skin  was 
semblances  between  the  structure  of  the  smooth,  or  covered  only  witb  epidermic  scales, 
and  posterior  limbs  of  birds  and  that  Some  observers  believe  that  they  have  found 
)  corresponding  parts  in  the  ignanodons.  in  the  foot-prints  of  tbe  iguanodon  evidences 
9  of  resemblance  of  the  ilium  and  ischium,  tliat  a  slight  web  existed  between  the  toes. 
;ted  by  Prof.  Huxley  twelve  years  ago.  The  first  finger,  or  thumb,  constitutes  a  homy 
illy  confirmed.  The  pubis  is  very  large  spur,  the  remains  of  which  are  supposed  to 
s  iguanodon,  and  projects  forward  and  have  led  Dr.  Mantell  to  believe  that  the  igua- 
ird,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  nodon  had  a  nasal  integumental  horn.  In  re- 
»ubis.  The  post-pubis  is  long  and  slen-  storing  and  setting  up  the  skeleton  represented 
nd  directed  backward  alongside  the  is-  in  the  figure,  M.  Depauw  was  a  little  einbar- 
t,  as  in  birds,  for  a  considerable  distance  rassed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  tbe  bones 
d  the  ischial  tuberosity.  M.  Dollo  is  in-  could  not  be  separated  from  the  matrix ;  con- 
to  agree  with  Prof.  Marsh  in  identifying  seqnently,  the  restoration  has  a  degree  of  stiff- 
nosanrian  pubis  with  the  pectineal  pro-  ness,  but  not  enough  to  attract  tbe  attention 
f  birds — a  conclusion  which  is  supported  of  casual  observers.  As  the  skeleton  stands, 
I  recently  published  observations  of  Miss  the  tip  of  the  snout  is  fourteen  feet  two  inches 
Johnson,  of  Cambridge,  England,  *^  On  from  the  ground,  and  the  horizontal  length, 
dvelopment  of  the  Pelvic  Girdle  in  the  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  a  point  immediately 
,*'  in  which  it  is  shown  that  in  the  em-  under  the  tip  of  the  snout,  is  twenty-three  feet 
fowl  the  cartilaginous  representative  of  nine  inches.  M.  Dollo  has  drawn  a  conjectural 
ictineal  process  is  at  first  much  larger  and  outline  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  is  rep- 
prominent  in  proportion  to  the  develop-  resented  in  the  engraving.  Leaving  out  the 
of  the  pelvis  than  subsequently,  and  be-  long  tail,  its  general  shape  is  like  that  of  a 
gradually  reduced  as  development  pro-  duck.  The  sectional  view,  represented  by  X, 
The  fore-limbs  are  considerably  shorter  indicates  that  the  animal  was  relativelji  nar- 
the  hinder  ones,  and  are  massive  and  row  and  sharp-keeled.  The  tail  was  shaped 
; ;  the  volume  of  the  head  and  thorax  is  like  that  of  the  crocodile,  and  was  probably  a 
erably  reduced  as  compared  with  that  powerful  swimmiug  organ.  The  neck  was 
stiles  generally;  and  the  position  of  a  comparatively  slender  and  capable  of  free 
inass  of  the  viscera  is  behind  the  hip-  movements.  The  iguanodon  was  an  inhabit- 
as  is  the  case  with  birds.  These  facts  ant  of  marshes — so  far  as  is  known,  of  fresh- 
bo  support  the  theory  that  the  posture  water  marshes  only  —  and  probably  fed  on 
)  animal  was  erect,  for  they  indicate  that  large  ferns,  many  of  which  were  found  with 
siderable  proportion  of  its  weight  was  the  Bernissart  specimens, 
n  back,  whereby,  with  the  aid  of  the  ILLINOIS.  State  Govenaent — The  following 
ail,  its  body  was  more  easily  and  securely  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
jed  in  that  position.  Further  evidence  ernor,  Shelby  M.  Cullora,  who  resij?ned  Feb- 
same  direction  is  given  by  the  number  ruary  7th,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- 
»,  which  were  five  on  the  fore-feet,  and  Governor  John  M.  Hamilton  (Republican) ; 
leaving  a  three-toed  track,  on  the  hind-  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  D.  Dement ;  Treas- 
The  tracks  of  the  iguanodon  in  the  urer,  John  0.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Charles  P.  Swi- 
len — which  could  not  have  been  made  gert;  Attorney-General,  James  McCurtney; 
r  other  of  the  known  dinosaurians  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry 
tion — are  three-toed.    M.  Dollo  has  com-  Raab.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief -Jua- 
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lice,  John  M.  Scott ;  Associate  Jastioes,  Alfred 
M.  Craig,  John  M.  Schofield,  T.  Ljle  Dickey, 
Pinkney  H.  Walker,  John  H.  Mulkej,  and  Ben- 
jamin R.  Sheldon.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
office.  Gov.  Hamilton  appointed  William  N. 
Brainard,  £.  0.  Lewis,  and  Charles  Strattan 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners. 

Leglslallve  SmbIm. — The  Legislature  convened 
on  the  dd  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the 
18th  of  June.  On  the  17th  of  January  Gov. 
Cullom,  Repahlican,  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  hy  a  vote  of  107  to  95  for  John  M. 
Palmer,  Democrat.  Among  the  acts  of  this 
session  were  the  following : 

An  act  to  revive  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  agricultural  socie- 
ties, and  agricultural  fairs,  and  to  provide  for 
reports  of  the  same;  appropriating  $531,712 
for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  State- 
House  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
and  providing  for  the  submission  of  the  appro- 
priation to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  1884;  requiring  opera- 
tors of  butter  and  cheese  factories  on  the  co- 
operative plan  to  give  bonds  to  make  report  of 
their  business ;  dividing  cities  and  villages  sub- 
ject to  overflow  and  inundation  into  improve- 
ment districts,  and  providing  ways  and  means 
to  raise  the  streets,  lots,  and  blocks  above  the 
line  of  overflow ;  another  act  for  protection 
against  inundation  and  overflow,  permitting 
owners  of  land  to  construct  drains  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  fixing  the  minimum  license  fee 
at  $500  for  dram-shops,  and  $150  for  malt- 
liquors  only  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
authorizing  county  boards  to  grant  licenses  on 
like  terms  upon  petition  of  the  legal  voters  of 
any  town  or  election  precinct ;  governing  for- 
eign Are,  marine,  and  inland  navigation  insur- 
ance companies  doing  busiuess  in  the  State ; 
providing  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  corporations,  associations,  or  societies 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  life  indemnity  or 
pecuniary  benefits  to  widows,  orphans,  heirs, 
relatives,  and  devisees  of  deceased  members, 
or  accident  or  permanent  disability  indemnity 
to  mepibers  thereof ;  requiring  railroad  corpo- 
rations organized  or  doing  business  in  this 
State  under  its  laws  or  authority,  to  have  and 
maintain  a  public  office  or  place  in  this  State 
where  transfers  of  stock  may  be  made ;  a  com- 
pulsory education  act  for  children  between  eight 
and  fourteen,  requiring  at  least  twelve  weeks^ 
schooling  a  year. 

State  KegBlaliM  tf  Railroads.— In  May  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  a 
decision  in  the  so-called  ^^ granger"  case  of 
Neal  Ruggles  against  the  State  of  Illinois.  This 
case  arises  out  of  the  facts  below  set  forth : 

On  March  18, 1873.  Moi^^an  A.  Lewis,  a  passenger 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  road,  ten- 
dered Neal  Sug^Ies,  a  oonductor,  eiprhteen  cents  as 
fare  for  his  transportation  from  Buda  to  Neponset,  six 
miles.  This  was  at  the  maximum  rate  of  three  cents 
a  mile,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute.  The  conductor 
demandea  twenty  cents,  the  fare  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany. Lewis  refused  to  pay  more  than  eij^hteen 
cents,  and  the  conductor  thereupon  attempted  to  eject 


him  from  the  car.  For  this  act  the  oonductor  vs 
prosecuted  uuon  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  tni 
fined  ten  dollars  and  costs.  The  case  was  then  caimd 
VLj>  through  the  State  courts  by  soooesBive  appeals,^ 
railroad  company  sustaining  the  oondnctor  and  rua- 
in^  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  ioteriere 
with  its  business  by  flxinff  rates  of  fare  and  traiupcH^ 
tation.  A  decision  was  finally  rendered  in  isTor  of 
the  State  by  its  highest  court.  The  railroad  oompenT 
thereupon  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'  nite^ 
States  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  Generd  As- 
sembly of  Illinois,  of  April  15, 1871,  fiodng  themsxi- 
mum  rate  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  puseo- 
gers  on  railroads  in  the  State,  was  unoonstitDtiooil 
and  void,  because  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  contained  in  the  charters  of  the  various  com- 
panies which  were  mciged  into  the  Chicago,  Borliog- 
ton,  and  Quincy  company  by  consolidation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds:  1. 
That  ffrants  of  immunity  fh>m  legitimate  eoTen- 
mentaf  control  are  never  to  be  presumed.  On  mt  ooo- 
trary,  the  presumptions  are  all  the  other  way,  icd 
unlesB  an  exemption  is  clearly  established,  the  Legii- 
lature  is  free  to  act  on  all  subjects  within  its  gaxt^ 
jurisdiction,  as  public  interests  may  seem  to  require. 
The  State  may  limit  the  amount  of  chaiges  by  nO- 
road  companies  for  fares  and  freights,  unless  restnised 
by  some  contract  in  the  charter.  2.  That  in  the  pre»- 
ent  case  there  is  no  such  restraint.  The  judgment  c( 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  is  affirmed  wi£  coete. 

AflBMmcBl  if  Preperty. — The  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  assessments  made  by  local  asfle»- 
ors  for  1882  and  1883  shows  a  total  assesed 
value  of  $750,685,758  in  the  former  and  $756,- 
422,291  in  the  latter  year. 

The  assessment  of  Cook  county  amounted 
to  $180,547,041  in  1882,  and  to  $188,639,806 
in  1883.  The  assessments  on  the  capital  stock 
of  corporations  aggregated  $2,218,430. 

State  lutttntlMS.— The  financial  record  of  th« 
State  Board  of  Puhlic  Charities  for  the  quarter 
ended  Dec.  81,  1888,  shows  the  following  ex- 
penditures for  each  institution  for  that  period: 


Northern  Insane  Hospital.. 
Eastern  Insane  Hospital... 
Centra]  Insane  Hospital. . . . 
Southern  Insane  HospttaL. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution  for  the  Blind. . . 
AsTtum  for  Feehle-Minded 
Boldiers^  Orphan  Home. . . . 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Reform  School 


Ordiuiy. 


$29,742  00 
2e,195  00 
S2,028 
2^649 
27,««0 

8,779 
18,920 
16.942 

4,479  00 
11.462  28 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$12.9MN 

18,085  00 
1&,407M 

938M 

8iMW 

4,6»00 

676  00 

28,998  00 


The  Apiil  reports  of  the  penitentiaries  shot 
that  on  March  1st  the  Joliet  Prison  had  1,419 
males  and  22  females ;  at  the  Southern  Peni- 
tentiary March  1st  there  were  555  prisoners. 

Con-C^tp. — The  acreage  and  yield  of  tk 
corn-crop  of  this  State  the  past  ten  years  is 
given  helow  : 


YEAR. 


1874. 
1675. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
18S8. 


ATorage. 


7,421,0S& 
8,168,965 
8,920,000 
8,935,411 
8,672,088 
7,918,881 
7,574,645 
7.167,J»4 
7.871.950 
7,804,596 


TUi 


183,579,000 
280,06(k«0d 
228,000.000 
260,-89,74i 

8054^18^ 
250,697,(M 

174.49U9* 
179,47KT» 
186«588;&« 


7,948,912 


227.419,695 
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388  corD-crop,  while  somewhat  larger 
8ma]l  crops  of  1881  and  1882,  will  not 
learlj  as  iiinch  marketable  corn, 
uality  of  corn  in  1883  is  reported  up 
rerage  in  only  the  following  ooanties: 
Jasper,  Massac,  Randolph,  and  Union, 
lich  are  in  the  soathern  portion  of  the 
The  average  yield  and  quality  of  com 
Uow: 


•ITISION. 

IMraen. 

Quality,  eompand 

with  sa  mftngt 

pweanl. 

Bodiak. 
81 
89 
8« 

46 

72 

68 

;«of8tate 

25 

60 

mimtL — Illinois  has  no  equal,  west  of 
^ania,  in  the  abundance  of  its  coal  de- 
ts  accessibility,  and  means  of  trans- 
1.  It  supplies  not  only  its  own  great 
I,  but  almost  wholly  those  of  the  mark- 
bicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  following 
I  are  for  1883 : 

ooantietprodacliigcoa] 49 

'mines 689 

acres  of  coftl-laiids  owned  or  controlled 

■8  of  mines 11 0,898 

'  acres  worked  out 12329 

men  enngred 88,989 

tonsprodooed 10«5Ud,79l 

erisii 1398,188 

me  at  mines tl6,810,629 

capital  emplof ed $10,896^640 

capacity  of  annoal  production  (tons). .  21,080^495 

casualties,  all  kinds 860 

btal  accidents 184 

wo  great  mining  catastrophes  of  the 
Braidwood  and  Goulterville  caused 
nine  deaths.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
aunties  prodncing  coal  is  three,  Oass, 
nd  Macon.  In  the  former,  two  mines 
en  opened,  at  Virginia  and  Ashland, 
r  county,  at  Illinana,  near  the  Indiana 
*e  is  a  new  plant  costing  $60,000 ;  and 
1,  two  first-class  mines  at  Decatur  and 
involving  an  investment  of  $15,000. 
ir  Christian  county  will  enter  the  list 
line  at  Pana,  over  700  feet  deep,  open- 
)in  seven  feet  thick.  The  steady  ad- 
the  production  in  a  period  of  years 
I  by  the  foUowing  table : 


Nambv 
or«tab- 
luknMnts. 

Nambw 
•oplojfld. 

822 
500 
704 
689 

6301 
14,079 
19,420 
88389 

Nuinbvr  of 
tons  produced. 

8,624,168 

a,11^8T7 

9,115,658 

10,508,791 


ValM. 


$6,079,482 

8,779.882 

18,696,257 

15,810,620 


nace. — The  Illinois  State  Temperance 
let  in  Springfield  in  January.  The  re- 
the  State  organizer  was  a  strong  argu- 
fayor  of  prohibition,  from  a  moral 
view.  He  gave  a  list  of  twelve  conn- 
.  have  adopted  anti-license  laws,  viz. : 
And,  Edwards,  Fulton,  Jasper,  John- 
rrence,  Menard,  Piatt,  Schuyler,  War- 


ren, Wayne,  and  Stark.  These  counties,  with  a 
total  population  of  221,871,  had  only  forty-eight 
prisoners  in  jail  during  the  year,  and  twenty- 
four  of  these  were  incarcerated  on  account 
of  crimes  arising  from  drunkenness.  On  the 
other  hand  he  mentioned  twelve  counties,  with 
293  licensed  saloons,  and  a  population  of  217,- 
597,  with  801  prisoners  in  the  various  jails. 
During  1882,  117  murders  were  committed  in 
the  State,  61  in  Cook  county,  nearly  all  having 
their  origin  in  drunken  quarrels. 

The  plan  of  work  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  weekly  or  monthly  newspaper 
in  every  county  in  the  State ;  the  circulation 
of  temperance  literature ;  the  holding  of  tem- 
perance meetings  and  the  development  of  home 
tulent  in  the  cause ;  the  securing  of  special 
temperance  sermons ;  the  organization  of  Bands 
of  Hope,  and  the  study  of  temperance  text- 
books and  manuals. 

The  same  body  met  in  Bloomington  in  De- 
cember, voted  to  consolidate  with  tbe  National 
Prohibition  and  Home  Protection  party,  and 
recommended  immediate  party  organization 
throughout  the  State. 

CotaNred  Coovcitloik  —  A  State  convention  of 
colored  citizens  was  held  in  Springfield  on  the 
16th  and  17th  of  October.  Fifty  delegates, 
representing  eight  counties,  were  in  attendance. 
The  subjects  of  civil  rights,  education,  and 
labor  were  considered.  A  plan  for  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  adopted.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  were  as  follow : 

Resolved^  That  while  -we  are  proud  of  tbe  noblo 
record  of  the  Repablican  party  in  the  past  in  the 
interest  of  the  negro  race,  we  solemulv  pledge  our- 
aelves  to  not  vote  for  an^  man  for  office  who  will 
not  ffive  us  that  recognition  to  which  we  are  justly 
entitled. 

That  we  will  not  vote  for  any  man  for  office  in  the 
future  who  has  not  shown  a  disposition,  while  in  of- 
fice, to  act  honorably  and  fairly  toward  colored  appli- 
cants for  political  preferment. 

Retohed.  That  we  recognize  in  the  Douglas  Louis- 
ville speecn  a  **new  departure,"  the  principles  of 
which  are  the  underlying  elements  of  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  negro  race  or  this  country  ;  we  therefore 
adopt  it  as  our  idea  of  right  and  justice. 

An  address  was  also  put  forth,  in  which  in- 
dustrial education  and  co-operation  were  urged 
upon  the  people. 

INDIA,  an  empire  in  Asia,  subject  to  Great 
Britain.  By  the  act  of  Aug.  2,  1858,  the 
powers  previously  vested  in  the  East  India 
Company  were  assumed  by  the  crown.  The 
functions  exercised  by  the  company  and  the 
Board  of  Control  were  transferred  to  the  India 
Ofi&ce  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  India  Jan.  1,  1877.  The  executive 
authority  in  India  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General,  popularly  entitled  the  Viceroy,  who 
acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
latter,  who  is  invariably  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet,  the  laws  are  elaborated  by  the 
Governor- General  in  council.    The  council  of 
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the  GoverDor-General  consists  of  five  ordinary 
members  and  the  commaDder-in- chief  of  the 
military,  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  preside 
over  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Fi- 
nance, the  Interior,  Military  Administration, 
and  Public  Works ;  bat  their  functions  are 
simply  administrative.  The  governors  of  presi- 
dencies and  provinces  are  appointed  by  the 
crown,  the  lieatenant-governors  of  provinces 
by  the  Governor- General,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The 
Governor-General  in  council  has  power  to  make 
laws  for  all  persons  in  the  subject  provinces, 
and  for  British  subjects  in  the  protected  native 
states.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  fifteen  members. 

The  Governor  -  General  is  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  who  succeeded  Lord  Lytton  June  8, 
1880. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  Earl  Eim- 
berley,  previously  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Oolonies,  who  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington  on  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  Dec.  16,  1882. 

Pvpmijitioii. — In  1881  the  total  population  of 
British  India,  including  feudatory  states,  was 
254,899,516.  The  British  population  of  India, 
exclusive  of  the  army,  was,  in  1871,  64,061,  of 
whom  88,946  were  males  and  25,115  females. 
In  respect  of  occupation,  14,822  belonged  to 
the  civil  service  and  professional  classes,  12,708 
to  the  domestic,  7,998  to  the  commercial,  614 
to  the  agricultural,  2,595  to  the  industrial,  and 
25,329  to  the  indefinite  and  non-productive 
class. 

The  occupations  of  the  adult  male  population 
were  given  in  the  census  of  1881  as  follow  : 

OoTemment  officials I,fi04,849 

Army  and  navy 811,870 

Various  profesaions 1,818,247 

Domestlca 2,177,699 

Merchants  and  traders ^ 1,870,017 

Carriers,  porters,  etc 1,869,108 

Agrlcaitorists  and  horticaltnrists  51,274,586 

Persons  engaged  abont  animals 754,513 

Mechanics,  artisans,  miners,  etc 64,968,741 

Other  laborers 7,674,600 

Persons  of  rank  and  property 46,269 

Of  no  suted  occupation 48,794,195 

Enlgratioiu — The  emigration  of  cuolies  num- 
bered 16,794  in  the  year  ending  March  81, 1881, 
17,428  in  1880,  22,092  in  1879,  24,710  in  1878, 
10,560  in  1877,  11,489  in  1876,  25,825  in  1875, 
and  29,243  in  1874.  Of  tlie  emigrants  in  1881, 
4,416  went  to  British  Guiana,  4,176  to  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  8,207  to  the  French  West  In- 
dies, 2,373  to  Natal,  1,076  to  Reunion,  965  to 
Surinam,  and  581  to  Mauritius.  In  1881-82, 
though  the  demands  for  coolies  were  as  great 
as  in  the  previous  year,  the  emigration  was 
8,600  less.  The  mtgority  of  laborers  shipped 
from  Calcutta  came  from  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  Oude,  57  per  cent,  from  the  former, 
and  20  per  cent,  from  the  latter.  There  re- 
turned during  that  year  8,160  emigrants,  who 
brought  back  on  an  average  £20  each. 

C^mmercet — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  for  the  ten  years  1873-'82,  was  as 
foUows  for  each  year : 


YEARS  ENDED  MARCH  II. 


1878. 
1674. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1^80. 
1881. 
1882. 


ImpmrU. 


£36,481,210 

£5€s5MjM3 

89,628,562 

56,M0^ 

44,86a,184 

57,98i9SI 

44.188,062 

60,291.Tn 

48,876,751 

«M>4a,^ 

58,819,644 

67,4-'«;B4 

44,857,848 

64.»]9,;41 

52,821,898 

69,247,^ 

62,104,984 

76,(Kl,0tt 

60,486,000 

s^(m,m 

The  exports  and  imports  of  treasure,  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  were  of  the  foliowing 
values : 


YEARS  ENDED  MARCH  II. 


UBpOllS. 


£4,556,585 
5,792,534 
8.141,047 
5,800,722 

11.486,118 

17,85&.499 
7,056,749 

11,655,896 
8,988,214 

11,828,000 


£l,299,0n 
l,9]i(in 

2,200^ 
4,029.918 
2L2i(lLNI 
8L9(ilB8 
2,0SS,1I8 
1.4M.44I 
1,100^ 


The  returns  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1883,  show  a  volume  of  commerce  exceeding 
that  of  any  former  year.  The  total  imports 
were  £65,552,100  in  value ;  the  exports,  fSi* 
526,700.  The  imports  of  treasure  amoonted 
to  £12,400,000,  of  which  £5,090,000  were  goM 
and  £6,270,000  silver. 

Agricittnrc — The  tea  product  of  Bengal  in 
1881-'82  was  8,883,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
2,000,000  pounds  on  that  of  the  previous  tw. 
The  produce  of  cinchona-bark  in  that  province 
amounted  to  over  840,000  pounds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  cooDtrj. 
The  quantity  of  manufactured  febrifuge  sold 
was  10,000  pounds,  against  8,650  pounds  in 
1880-^81.  Besides  the  Bengal  plantations  there 
are  extensive  areas  planted  to  cinchona  in  tbe 
Neilgherry  Hills  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
where  the  crop  amounted  to  S^0,000  pounds, 
all  of  which  was  shipped  to  England.  Tb^ 
wheat  product  of  Northern  and  Central  IndU 
was  a  lew  years  ago  insignificant,  but  it  bis 
lately  become  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  ei* 
port.  The  wheat  exports  in  1881-^82  vere 
166  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  harvest  of  1882  was  so  abundant  thit. 
for  the  lack  of  communication  and  an  expoij 
market,  the  ryots  of  Bengal  and  other  part»« 
India  were  unable  to  sell  their  produce,  asUto 
of  things  which  produced  monetary  distre* 
among  the  people  and  helped  to  embarrass  tbe 
finances  of  the  Government. 

BtUrwuls. — The  internal  commerce  of  lodii 
has  been  developed  by  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral great  lines  of  railway,  under  the  gnarin- 
tee  of  the  Government.  When  in  1845  it  vtf 
found  impossible  to  raise  the  capital  iohm 
certain  lines  undertaken  by  two  conipanie8|  '* 
was  determined  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
guarantee  to  the  railway  companies,  for  atenn 
of  99  years,  a  rate  of  interest  of  5  per  cent. 
Power  was  reserved  by  the  Government  to  so- 
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)  and  control  their  proceedings  bj  means 
otficial  director.  In  1869  the  Govern- 
)f  India  decided  on  carrying  out  all  new 
J  extensions. 

number  of  miles  of  railroad  open  to 
in  the  beginning  of  1832  was  9,875,  of 

4,590  were  guaranteed  lines,  and  5,285 
(tate  railroads.  The  number  of  passen- 
1  Indian  railroads  rose  from  15,999,633 
)  to  52,239,865  in  1881. 
OIBm  aid  Tetogrtphy. — The  number  of 
,  newspapers,  and  parcels  which  passed 
h  the  Post-Office  in  1881  was  158,666,- 
laving   increased    from    89,561,685    in 

length  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in 
'as  19,679  miles,  having  increased  from 
in  1872.  The  length  of  wires  in  1881 
1,318  miles.  The  total  receipts  were 
72  ;  the  expenses,  £810,371.  The  total 
r  of  messages  sent  was  1,658,647.  The 
r  of  offices  was  254. 

Aray. — The  total  number  of  British 
stationed  in  India,  according  to  the 
fltimates  for  1888-'84,  U  61,641.  The 
:h  of  the  native  army  is  126,088. 
iccsi — The  receipts  and  expenditures,  as 
in  the  closed  accounts  of  the  last  three 
published,  amounted  to  the  following 


Tottl 

•zpctidliarM. 


Gran 

Rzpmdl- 

tom  ta 

Indbi. 

ExpcDdl- 

tOTM   in 

PooimU 
65.199,602 
6S.4S4,66« 
72,550,978 

Poond*. 
49,814,060 
55,U9,y5l 
62,183,80^ 

PooDda. 
18,S51,296 
14,547,664 
14,420,525 

Pivonds. 
63,1 65,8^ 
69,667,615 
76,604,883 


PiUic  DeM.— The  total  amount  of  the 
debt  was  £59,943,814  in  1857.  In  the 
ive  years  it  rose  to  £99,652,053.  Be- 
1862  and  1868  about  £4,500,000  were 
iff,  but  in  the  fifteen  years  following 
£89,000,000  were  added  to  the  debt, 
nount  on  March  31,  1881,  was  £157,- 
9. 

SettteaentSi — The  land  revenue  consti- 
ver  one  third  of  the  total  income  of  the 
iment.  Before  the  mutiny  it  furnished 
ban  half  of  the  receipts  of  the  East  In- 
mpany.  The  share  of  the  Government 
profits  of  the  land  has  been  determined 
different  provinces  by  various  settle- 
The  settlements  in  Bengal  and  Benares 
rmanent,  those  in  other  parts  of  India 
b  to  periodical  revision.  The  older  set- 
ts give  the  state  about  two  thirds  of 
nual  profits  of  the  soil.  In  the  revised 
lents  recently  made  the  share  of  the 
iment  is  about  one  half  of  the  natural 

»engal  the  land  is  chiefly  owned  by  zem- 
The  settlement  of  Lord  Oomwallis,  in 
n  order  to  create  a  class  of  loyal  local 
tes  throughout  the  country  and  to  assimi- 
e  land  system  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 


confiscated  the  lands  of  the  ryots  and  bestowed 
them  upon  the  former  collectors  of  the  taxes, 
who  were  vested  with  the  entire  ownership  of 
the  soil.  In  recent  timBs,  since  the  zeminaars 
have  proved  a  useless  class,  while  the  ryots 
have  suffered  greatly,  there  has  been  a  desire 
to  undo  the  act  of  Lord  Comwallis.  It  has 
finally  been  decided  that  the  zemindars  are  not 
absolute  proprietors,  and  an  important  part  of 
their  proprietary  rights  has  been  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Bengal  tenancy  bill,  enacted 
in  1883. 

The  main  objects  of  the  bill  are  to  give  rea- 
sonable security  to  the  tenant  in  the  occupa- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  his  land,  and  also  to 
secure  the  landlord  in  the  settlement  and  re- 
covery of  his  rent.  The  provisions  of  the  act 
realize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  principles  of 
the  Irish  Land-League  party  enunciated  in  the 
**  three  F  s  " — fair  rent,  fixed  tenure,  and  free 
sale. 

Local  Setf-Covminait — Lord  Ripon^s  scheme 
for  the  tentative  introduction  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment by  representative  native  bodies  was 
initiated  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil for  the  Central  Provinces  early  in  January. 
Each  district  is  divided  into  circles,  formed  by 
aggregating  several  villages ;  a  number  of  these 
circles  are  combined  into  a  group,  and  their 
local  affairs  are  administered  by  a  local  board 
for  each  group.  These  local  boards  are  com- 
posed of  the  execntive  head  men  of  the  villages 
within  the  group ;  representatives  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  professional  classes,  elected  by  them 
or  appointed  on  their  behalf ;  and  a  number, 
not  to  exceed  one  third  of  the  whole,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Government.  The  local  boards 
are  supervised  by  district  councils,  a  part  of 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  them,  a 
part  are  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  a 
part  are  representatives  of  the  educated  classes. 
The  local  boards  are  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  mar- 
kets, wells,  famine-relief  works,  tree-planting, 
pounds  and  ferries,  etc. 

Hm  nbert  BUL — The  promises  made  by  the 
present  British  Cabinet  to  develop  native  self- 
government  are  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
advocated  by  Lord  Lawrence  and  initiated  by 
Lords  Mayo  and  Northbrook  in  the  decentrali- 
zation of  finances  and  the  establishment  of 
municipal  councils.  It  is  in  the  direction  of 
reforms  already  begun  by  Earl  Dalhousie,  but 
arrested  and  delayed  until  the  present  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Sepoy  rebellion.  This  policy 
has  been  opposed  by  the  Conservative  party, 
in  sympathy  with  the  military  class  and  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  ofi&cials, 
used  to  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  who 
look  upon  India  chiefiy  as  a  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  English  administrative  talent,  and  think 
that  the  country  would  fall  into  chaos  and 
anarchy  if  the  English  rule  were  removed,  and 
that  this  can  only  be  maintained  by  tyranny 
and  military  power.  Believing  it  necessary  to 
treat  the  Hindoos  as  a  conquered  race,  they 
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think  it  essential  to  preserve  broad  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  the  races.  Race  prejadice, 
which  is  a  aniversal  feeling,  and  is  strongest 
among  the  most  ignorant,  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  sentiment,  which  is  less  justified  than 
formerly,  since  a  considerable  class  of  natives 
have  received  a  European  education,  while  a 
class  of  degraded,  ignorant,  and  idle  Europeans 
has  accumulated  in  the  cities.  It  was  owing 
to  this  idea  that  the  natives  must  be  treated  as 
an  inferior  and  servile  race  that  the  Govern- 
ment met  with  sudden  and  nnexpected  oppo- 
sition to  a  proposed  law  of  slight  importance, 
bnt  from  which,  in  view  of  tbeir  general  poli- 
cy, they  were  unwilling  to  recede.  A  native 
member  of  the  Civil  Service,  Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta, 
called  attention  in  January,  1882,  to  the  anoma- 
lous position  of  native  magistrates  and  sessions 
J'udges.  Native  judges  in  presidency  towns 
lave  jurisdiction  over  Europeans;  but  when 
transferred  or  promoted  to  a  position  in  the 
Mofussil,  or  country  district^  they  lose  this 
right,  although  it  is  exercised  by  their  assistants, 
if  of  European  birth.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice,  the  Indian  Government  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  the  local  administrations 
for  their  advice.  Among  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors and  their  councils  there  was  a  general 
agreement  of  opinion  in  favor  of  removing  the 
anomaly,  and  recommending  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  sanction  a  bill  which  will  give  native 
magistrates  the  powers  conferred  upon  Euro- 
peans of  the  same  grade,  except  in  the  matter 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  should  be  re- 
stricted by  confining  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  the  power  of  trying  European  Brit- 
ish subjects  to  persons  who,  whether  native  or 
European,  have  received  a  training  calculated 
to  fit  them  for  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction 
in  harmony  with  English  judicial  notions.  The 
same  point  was  raised  during  the  discussion  of 
the  criminal  procedure  code  in  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1872. 

Prior  to  1872,  judicial  officers  outside  the 
presidency  towns  were  not  permitted  to  pass 
sentences  of  imprisonment  on  European  Brit- 
ish subjects,  who  were  sent  to  a  presidency 
town  for  trial  by  a  jury  before  the  High  Court. 
When  the  criminal  procedure  code  of  1872 
was  under  discussion,  it  was  proposed  to  abol- 
ish this  privilege.  The  proposition  to  confer 
the  jurisdiction  on  all  superior  magistrates, 
native  and  European,  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  votes.  A  compromise  was  ar- 
rived at,  whereby  district  judges  and  magis- 
trates who  were  themselves  Europeans,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  were  granted  a  certain 
limited  jurisdiction  over  European  British  sub- 
jects, and  allowed  to  pass  upon  them  sentences 
of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year;  while 
the  more  serious  offenses  remained  triable,  as 
before,  only  by  the  high  courts. 

In  presidency  towns  the  native  magistrat.e8 
exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  over  Europeans 
that  they  do  over  natives.  Mr.  Gupta,  who  had 
received  an  appointment  in  the  Mofussil,  after 


discharging  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  in  C^ 
outta,  was  the  only  person  who  would  be  im- 
mediately affected  by  the  change.  Another 
native  member  of  the  covenanted  civil  service 
might  be  called  upon  to  exeroise  jurisdictioD 
over  Europeans  in  1884.  Not  more  than  fiye 
would  become  eligible  within  five  years,  and 
very  few  for  many  years  to  come.  Yet  the 
introduction  by  Mr.  Ubert  of  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure amendment  bill  in  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, embodying  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  of  the  provincial  ofiSdals,  raised  a 
storm  of  protests.  The  Ilbert  bill  proposed  to 
empower  the  Government  to  appoint  to  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction 
over  Europeans,  subject  to  the  rights  of  appeal 
and  trial  by  a  mixed  jury,  such  persons  as  it 
thinks  fit  from  among  the  members  of  the 
covenanted  civil  service  and  the  statutory  na- 
tive civil  service,  or  from  among  the  assistant 
commissioners  in  non-regulation  provinces,  or 
cantonment  magistrates. 

The  opposition  to  the  Ilbert  bill  was  almost 
universal  in  the  European  comm  uni  ty .  It  bore 
the  character  of  a  somewhat  artificial  agita- 
tion, fomented  by  the  class  whose  prospects  of 
power  and  emolument  were  impaired  by  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  throw  open  the 
civil  service  as  far  as  practicable  to  native^ 
and  to  develop  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government.  The  Ilbert  bill  offered  a  tangible 
ground  for  opposition  which  appealed  to  popu- 
lar passion  and  prejudice.  Its  opponents  made 
the  best  use  of  the  opportunity  to  stir  up  race 
animosities  and  to  provoke  retorts  from  the 
native  journalists  and  orators,  who  possess  a 
talent  for  vituperation.  The  bolder  and  more 
far-seeing  Indians  pointed  out  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish do  not  allow  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  free  institutions,  which,  with  the 
spread  of  English  education  in  India,  the  peo- 
ple had  learned  to  understand,  they  woold 
copy  their  European  masters  in  establishing 
freedom  by  revolution.  The  impossibility  of 
holding  India  by  the  sword  was  shown,  and 
the  fact  recalled  that  it  was  the  fidelity  of 
Indians  which  rescued  English  power  io  1857. 
Such  expressions  were  cited  oy  the  An^o- 
Indians  to  show  the  prevalence  of  Uie  belief 
that  the  days  of  the  English  Raj  were  num- 
bered, and  Uiat  the  reforms  offered  the  Indians 
in  the  direction  of  self-government  and  the 
equality  of  the  races  were  the  outcome  of  fear 
and  weakness. 

The  ground  for  opposing  the  Ilbert  bill  was 
that  it  abolished  a  distinction  founded  upon 
race.  The  specific  reasons  why  it  was  nn- 
advisable  to  give  native  magistrates  power  to 
infiict  punishment  on  Europeans,  or  to  decide 
cases  between  Englishmen  and  natives,  were 
that  the  Hindoos  were  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
justice  and  truth  innate  in  the  English  charac- 
ter. It  was  said  that  in  the  tea  districts  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  natives  would  bring 
false  and  interested  complaints  against  pIan^ 
ers^  assistants,  railway  officials,  etc.,  supported 
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ed  testimoDy,  which  is  notorioaalj  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  service 
3  for  a  conple  of  rupees,  and  that  the  would  he  largely,  if  not  exclusiyely,  filled  hy 
igistrates,  unskilled  in  tlie  sifting  of  natives.  The  law  opening  the  service  to  na- 
and  biased  by  race  prejudice,  would  tiveswho  should  prepare  and  pass  their  exami- 
favor  of  the  native  suitors  and  com-  nations  in  England  was  considered,  however, 
The  effect  would  be  to  frighten  to  open  the  gate  too  widely.  Lord  Salisbury, 
apital  which  was  needed  for  the  de-  therefore,  reduced  the  maximum  age  from twen- 
t  of  the  country.  The  plain  ground  ty-one  to  nineteen  years,  ostensibly  in  order  to 
1,  when  the  agitation  was  under  way,  give  the  sacoessful  candidates  time  to  pursue 
as  dangerous  to  abolish  distinctions  their  studies  in  the  universities  before  entering 
the  conquering  and  the  conquered  upon  the  service.  By  this  regulation  the  na- 
e  privileged  position  claimed  by  the  lives  were  almost  entirely  precluded  from  the 
>pulation  with  such  unanimity,  it  was  competition,  though  they  had  been  more  sue- 
as  not  an  anomaly,  since  the  Indian  cessful  than  the  English  youth,  and  often 
gnized  a  variety  of  distinctions  be-  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  exami- 
)  different  ranks,  castes,  and  religions  nations. 

ives.  The  excitement  attending  the  discussion  of 

»ntroversy  was  carried  on   with  as  the  Ilbert  bill  was  heightened  by  an  incident 

rmth  in  England  as  in  India.    The  which  added  fresh  ftiel  to  the  animosities  of 

of  the  returned  Indian  officials  op-  race.    A  judge  of  the  High  Court,  in  deciding 

)  Ilbert  bill.    British  public  opinion  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  a  family  idol, 

need  by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  after  first  consulting  a  number  of  Brahmans  as 

arge  extent  accepted  their  arguments,  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  ordered  the 

the  demonstrations  and  meetings  in  object  to  be  brought  into  court.    A  prominent 

1  to  the  Ilbert  bill  gave  rise  to  counter-  native,  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  English 

Ations  in  its  favor.    By  the  natives  organs  of  the  native  party,  characterized  it  as 

>n  was  praised  in  extravagant  terms,  an  act  of  indignity  and  sacrilege.    The  judge 

majority  of  the  English  population  thereupon  committed  the  native  gentleman  to 

yed  in  opposition  to  the  Government  prison  for  contempt  of  court,  and  by  this  ac- 

lile  the  natives  of  all  ranks  and  classes  tion  excited  the  indignation  of  the  entire  native 

aimous  in  favor  of  the  Ilbert  bill  and  community. 

'  of  which  it  was  the  index.    The  agi-  The  agitation  against  the  Ilbert  bill  induced 

led  forth  expressions  of  the  views  and  the  Government  to  call  for  another  expression 

the  indigenous  community.     One  of  of  views.    The  opinions  of  the  officials  this 

ngest  desires  was  that  the  covenanted  time  were  opposed  to  the  bill  unless  modified, 

ice  should  be  rendered  more  acces-  The  heads  of  departments  and  judges  were 

idians.    The  uncovenanted  civil  ser-  about  equally  divided ;  but  of  the  subordinate 

racing  the  offices  of  the  lower  grades,  officials  the  great  majority  of  the  Europeans 

all  natives  who  pass  an  EngUsh  ex-  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  while  all  the  natives 

I.    The  rush  for  Government  appoint-  were  in  its  favor. 

io  great  that  thousands  pass  through  In  December  a  compromise  was  arranged  be- 
es and  attain  the  degrees  of  bachelor  tween  the  Government  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
achelor  of  law,  etc.,  for  whom  there  Association,  whereby  only  native  district  judges 
ices.  Fully  two  thirds  of  the  places  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Europeans, 
(covenanted  civil  service  are  already  who  ahould  furthermore  be  entitled  to  trial 
natives,  the  rest  being  held  by  Eu-  before  a  jury  containing  a  majority  of  Euro- 
and  Eurasians.  The  Hindoos  who  peans.  This  right  is  extended  to  non-jury  dis- 
ived  a  European  education,  chiefly  in  tricts,  though  the  district  magistrate  be  an 
of  obtaining  an  official  appointment.  Englishman. 

ts  of  contempt  and  derision  to  the  lOIiJIl.  Stale  €mitnwuiBL — ^The  following 
educated  or  uneducated.  The  na-  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
fident  of  their  ability  to  sustain  any  ernor,  Albert  G.  Porter,  Republican ;  Lieu- 
al  test  with  the  English,  now  de-  tenant-Governor,  Thomas  Hanna;  Secretary 
hat  the  covenanted  civil  service  ex-  of  State,  William  R.  Myers ;  Treasurer,  John 
IS,  which  open  the  way  to  the  highest  J.  Cooper ;  Auditor,  James  H.  Rice ;  Attor- 
ler  the  Government,  should  be  held  ney-General,  Francis  T.  Hord;  Superintend- 
is  well  as  in  London ;  and,  in  order  ent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Uolcombe. 
lindoos  may  acquire  sufficient  famil-  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  William  E.  Nih- 
il the  English  language,  that  the  maxi-  lack,   George  V.   Howk,   Byron   E.   Elliott, 

should  be  raised  from  nineteen  to  Allen  Zollars,  and  William  A.  Woods,  Jas- 

le  years.    The  opening  of  the  cove-  tices. 

ivil  service  to  natives,  the  branch  LegMattre  SesriiNk — ^The  Legislature  convened 

ids  to  the  superior  appointments,  in  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  a^ourned  in  the 

lormous  salaries  are  paid,  was  ap-  early  part  of  March.    An  important  subject, 

ader  the  conservative  administration  which  received  early  attention  and  full  dis- 

Lytton  also,  who  declared  that  he  cussion,  was  that  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
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ments.  It  was  finally  decided  by  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  of  25  (mostly  Democrats)  to  28  (mostly 
Repablicans)  that  the  oonstitntional  amend- 
ments favoring  prohibition  and  woman  suf- 
frage, which  were  adopted  at  the  previous 
session,  were  not  legally  pending,  and  conld 
not  be  considered  except  as  entirely  new  mat- 
ter. The  point  upon  which  the  decision  was 
made  was  that  the  amendments  were  not  set 
oat  in  fall  in  the  loomals  of  the  last  session, 
as  provided  by  the  Constitation.  bat  were 
merely  indicated  by  their  titles. 

Among  the  acts  of  this  session,  those  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  relating  to  the  Honse  of 
Refuge,  abolishing  the  Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home 
at  Enightstown  and  converting  the  institution 
into  an  Asylum  for  Idiotic  Ohildren,  and  the 
metropolitan  police  bill  for  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  State,  have  been  characterized  as  parti- 
san. The  appropriation  bills  failed  to  pass. 
The  Senate  passed  sixty-four  Honse  bills,  and 
the  House  passed  fifty-four  Senate  bills.  Some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  follow : 

1.  The  deoedents'  estate  act.  All  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  law  of  18S1  have  been  repealed. 

2.  The  road  law  of  1881  has  been  replied  through- 
out, and  in  its  stead  there  is  a  supervisors'  law.  The 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  secures  work  on  the  lugh- 
ways  as  under  the  law  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1881. 

8.  The  doff  law,  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  dis- 
satisfaction that  existed  under  the  tagging  system 
of  the  law  of  1881,  is  of  importance  to  the  owners  of 
dofi^. 

4.  The  mechanics'  lien  law  is  also  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  it  secures  more  certainly  than  ever  before  in 
this  State  tlie  wa^s  of  laboring-men  in  a  mechanic's 
lien  upon  their  employer's  property. 

5.  An  act  to  enaolo  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
to  soil  and  dispose  of  lands  forfeited  to  the  State  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school  fund,  and  providing 
for  the  deficiency  in  said  school  fund  occasioned  by 
such  sale. 

6.  An  act  regulating  the  business  of  express  compa- 
nies in  the  transportation  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
paper  currency. 

7.  An  act  creating  asylums  in  which  to  provide  for 
the  insane  that  are  now  scattered  over  the  State. 

Other  acts  are  those  suppressing  the  so- 
called  "  graveyard  "  insurance  companies ;  reg- 
ulating the  transaction  of  business  by  express 
companies  of  the  State ;  an  act  concerning  for- 
eign insurance  companies;  an  act  to  declare 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  moneys  and 
causes  in  action  held  by  executors,  bequeathed 
or  devised  to  literary,  scientific,  benevolent, 
or  charitable  institutions ;  and  an  act  to  pun- 
ish persons  who  disclose  the  contents  of  mes- 
sages or  conversations  sent  over  telephone 
lines. 

Special  CongressiMal  Etectton. — An  election  was 
held  on  the  9th  of  January,  in  the  ninth  con- 
gressional district,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  The  re- 
sult was  the  choice  of  Charles  T.  Doxey,  Re- 
publican, over  Thomas  B.  Ward,  Democrat. 

FlBaaees. — The  following  is  from  the  annual 
statement  of  the  State  Treasurer,  showing  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Oct.  81,  1883: 


RECEIPTS. 

Baltnoe in  Treasury,  Not.  1, 1888 $flB6^8l 

Tnmsfer  warrants $684,286  99 

Ijet  cash  rec«ipu 8,21)8,926  14 

8,888^  U 

ToUl $4,58«3dift 

DISBURSEMSNTS. 

Transfer  warrants. $684,286  99 

Net  cash  disbursements 8,898,068  47 

4,082,855  41 

Total $508,9fnf 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  by  fbnds : 
General  tuud  overdraft,  $924  80... 

CommoD-school  fiind $S,217  23 

Bwamp-land 2,416  47 

School-fUnd  reTenuo 184,152  45 

College  fund,  principal 17,681  71 

College  ftind,  interest 1.866  70 

Unclaimed  eatatea 18,874  11 

Escheated  estates 1,067  2b 

Excess  of  bids  to  sinking  Amd 2,088  52 

New  8Ute-Uouse  fimd 824,017  06 

$504,851 « 

General  ttmd  overdrawn 9d4  M 

Balance  in  Traasory  Not.  1, 18S8 $508,917  19 

Since  the  last  annnal  report  the  permaDent 
common-school  fand  has  been  increased  $70,- 
747.79,  making  the  total  amonnt  of  the  fond 
$9,204,353.98,  which  is  larger  than  thatof  anjr 
other  State. 

Statistics. — The  agricultural  production  of 
1882  was  remarkable.  The  wheat  area  was 
3,063,348  acres,  and  the  production  46,928,643 
bushels.  The  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics obseryes  that  the  cultivation  and  growth 
of  wheat  has  developed  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other  staple  crop,  and  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  population.  In  1850  the 
product  per  capita  was  6*30  bushels ;  in  1860 
it  was  12*50  bushels;  in  1870  it  was  16*51 
bushels,  and  in  1880  had  increased  to  28'75 
bushels  per  capita.  The  yield  of  other  crop0 
was  proportionately  large,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 


CROPS. 

A«^                B-fc* 

Com 

8,812,6S3 

684322 

72,934 

115,699,791 

Oats 

19,615,M( 

Ixlsb  potatoes  

7.264iS9 

In  a  rSsunU  of  the  economic  statistics  it  i^ 
shown  that  in  31  counties  there  was  adecreafle 
in  the  mortgage  indebtedness  during  1883,  an<i 
that  the  transfers  of  real  estate  amounted  in 
value  to  over  $9,000,000. 

The  apportionment  of  common-school  reve- 
nue, at  tne  close  of  the  year,  was  as  follows: 

Amonnt  collected  from  counties $737,<SS  ^ 

State  Mmi- annual  interest  on  non-araotiable 

bonds 117.14*2 

Balance  in  Treasury  at  last  apportionment 5.^<S  ^ 

From  other  sources 11^1 '' 

Totol |^«U9l2 

Amount  apportioned S48,4ai  w 

Amount  added  to  shares  of  sereral  eonntieii,  on 
account  of  errors  in  report  of  enumeration ....         8T0  •• 

To  Stote  Normal  School $10,(W  « 

Balance  In  Treasury «,9»  » 

Total  enumeration  of  children,  719,065. 

Per  capita I  » 
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i^ere  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Secre-  came  to  this  court  od  appeal  from  the  District 

tate  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct  Court  for  Scott  county,  which  gave  judgment 

80  articles  of  incorporation  and  con-  for  the  plaintiffs  for  heer  sold.    Judge  Seevers 

I  of  railroads,  and  264  of  maoufactur-  delivered  the  opinion,  of  which  the  essential 

ng,  hanking,  insurance,  and  building  points  follow : 

companies.  At  a  special  election  on  June  27, 1882,  the  elect- 

Qsane  hospitals  are  to  be  erected  at  ors  of  the  State,  by  a  migority  of  about  S0,000,  rati- 

e  and  Logansport.  fi^  <ui  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  nvhich,  it  is 

southern  prison  a  new  cell-house,  with  ^^^™S?a  n^  heen  previously  agreed  to  by  the  18th 

'^.                  J    .                 '      .  and  19tb  General  Assembhes,  piohibitincr  the  monu- 

m  conveniences  and   improvements,  f^^^  ^^  ^  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 

completed  and  furnished,  contaming  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer. 

too  convicts.  The  question  is  fairly  presented  in  the  record  in 

tal  number  of  convicts  in  prison  at  *^  ^*®®  whether  the  amendment  aforesaid  has  been 

ning  of  the  fiscal  year  was  590,  at  the  <»nf  tutionally  agreed  to  and  adonted.    The  validity 

"i~*           Z,  -o   lu  "^   1  .1               *      t^To  of  the  amendment,  and  whether  the  same  now  consti- 

the  year  548,  the  daily  average  578.  tutes  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  depends  upon  the 

average  in  187^  was  624;  showing  a  question  whether  the  18th  General  Assembly  agreed 

in  five  vears  of  46.  to  the  amendment  which  was  ratified  and  adopted  by 

«€«.— A  session  of  the  Grand  Temper-  the  electors  and  whether  the  aDacndmcnt  was  agreed 

««;i  ^^i»^:«,««  ™«fl  k^i.i   ;«  T«^:«Jr«^  to  by  tlie  18th  General  Assembly  m  the  form  and 

ned  ofJndiana  was  held  in  Indianap-  nj^nier  reqmred  by  the  Constitutibn. 
ptember,  with  an  attendance  of  about 

:ates,  representing  42  counties.    The  Th®  engrossed  joint  resolution,  adopted  by 

committee  of  tiie  council  submitted  a  ^^^^  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  18th 

viewing  the  temperance  work  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 

follows:  emor,  was  as  follows: 

past  two  years  and  more  almost  the  entire  *^  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell,  or 

e  council  nas  been  directed  toward  seour-  keep  for  sale  as  a  beverage,  any  intoxicating  liquors 

ition  through  the  means  of  an  amendment  whatever,  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer.'' 

e  Constitution.    When  the  election  for  the  This  proposed  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  elect- 

i  was  approaching,  the  propriety  of  submit-  ors  at  a  special    election    held  on  June*  27,  1882. 

lendment  to  a  popular  vote  became  a  polit-  Counsel  for  the  plaintiif  insists  tliat  the  joint  resolu- 

>n,  and  the  temperance  sentiment  among  tion  at  the  time  it  was  agreed  to  bv  the  Senate  con- 

(  of  the  people  was  strong  enough  to  com-  tained  tlie  words  *^  or  to  be  used,''  and  that  it  then 

0  dominant  parties  to  commit  themselves  read  as  follows : 

ssue.    They  were  not  asked  to  pronounce  ^*  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell,  or 

•  prohibition,but  simply  of  submission  of  keep  for  nale  as  a  beverage  or  to  bo  used,  any  intoxi- 
ment.  The  Democratic  party  pronounced  eating  liquor  whatever,  including  ale,  wine,  and 
hibition,  and  promised  8utmu«ion  only  as  beer." 

It,  and  proviaed  they  could  not  defeat  it  The  resolution  claimed  to  have  been  agreed  to  by 

.    The  Kepublican  party  committed  itself  the  Senate  is  materially  different  in  substance  from 

Lon,and,  although  the  result  was  the  defeat  the  one  ratified  bv  the  electors.    Counsel  for  the  ap- 

ty,  the  newly  elected  members  of  the  Lejir-  pellant  do  not  claim  this  is  not  so,  as  shown  by  the 

ire,  a  mfyonty  of  them,  favorable  to  our  journals,  but  their  contention  is  that  the  enrolled  rra- 

the  defeat  or  the  party  can  be  accounted  olution  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  President 

r  grounds  than  that  the  prohibition  amend-  of  the  Senate,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  is  a 

onpopular.  verity,  and  ia  conclusive  evidence  that  the  resolution, 

,       .              ,  ^.                  :i     X  J  "*  enrolled,  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  18th 

lowing  resolution  was  adopted :  General  Assembly,  or,  if  this  is  not  so,  that  the  pre- 

,  That  we  amend  our  former  resolution,  pondcrance  of  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 

^pril,  1883,  so  as  to  read  "  that  we  will  vote  ^'on  ^at  the  resolution  which  was  SCTeed  to  was  oor- 

1  for  anv  oflice  who  is  not  known  to  be  in  rectly  enrolled.  The  plaintiff  contends  that  it  is  nwde 
jhibition."  ^^^^  &nd  certain  by  an  examination  of  the  Senate 

journal  that  the  words  ^*  or  to  be  used "  were  in  the 

State  Govenaeilt. — ^The  State  officers  resolution  when  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  that  the 

e  year  were  the  following:  Govern-  journal  is  the  best  evidence  of  such  fact. 

R.  Sherman,  Republican;  Lieuten-  ,,  There  is  no  provision  of  the  Constitution,  nor  is 

.«^-    n     IT    \r S:^        c^l-^* c  there  a  statute  which  by  implication  requires  that  a 

"^  *'   2*  T?;,  ^^^»°»  ^    ^^J'^Si^I  ®^  joint  resolution  proposing  to  amend  the  Constitution 

in  A.  T.  Hull;  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Con-  Bhall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  oflRcers  of  the  two 

ditor,   John   L.   Brown  ;    Attorney-  Houses.    Such  siirniuff,  therefore^  is  not  essential,  and 

Smith  McPherson;    Superintendent  may  be  dispensed  with.    There  i8nopro>nhion  ofthe 

Instruction,  John  W.  Akers ;  Regis-  Constitution  or  statute  which  requires  that  it  rfiall  be 

J  r\^       T      ^^*tr      '  -«^»^^»°i    .,  *^  J  enrolled.    But  there  is  a  constitutional  imunction,  to 

id-Uthce,  James  K.  Powers ;  Railroad  gay  the  least,  that  it  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

oners,  A.  R.  Anderson,  Peter  A.  Day,  In  a  constitutionaJ  sense  the  journals  constitute  and 

9  Wilson,  succeeded  by  L.  S.  Coffin,  are  the  primaiy  evidence,  and  the  enrolling:  and  sign- 

—  Supreme    Court :    Chief  -  Justice,  !f^»  **  ^^l^  stated,  at  best  are  only  secondary  evi- 

n..-.     A««^^f<.4.^    1^^4.1^^^     A  »««.:«  dence,  which  mav  and  can  onlv  be  considered  when 

•  u^Vr  ^*»?«'^^®   Justices,    Aust  n  ^^    ^imarv  evidence  has  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
oseph  M.  Beck,  James  H.  Rothrock,  The  journal  of  the  House  of  the  18th  General  As- 
im  H.  Seevers.  semblv  fails  to  set  out  or  even  show  the  substance  of 
IdMtary  AMmdTiiti     Thr  decision  of  the  suostitute  or  amendment  of  the  House  joint  reso- 
me  Court,  in  the  case  of  Koehler  &  lotion  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate.    Such 

•  i.  ri'ii;  II  A  1  /-I  1  !•  »»  loumal  only  sets  out  the  orijrinal  resolution  which 
unst  Hill  (see  "Annual  CyclopsBdia  t^  been  introduced  m  the  House,  and  shows  simply 
,   was  rendered  January   18th.      It  that  the  House  oonourred  in  the  Senate  substitute, 
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and  therefore  the  House  jouma]  fails  to  show  that  it 
adopted  the  same  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

When  tne  19th  Gksneral  Assembly  came  to  consider 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  atrree  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposed  in  Uie  18th,  it  did 
so  in  the  following  manner  and  form,  omitting  ma- 
terial portions  thereof: 

Section  26.  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale, 
or  sell,  or  keep  for  sale,  as  a  beveraffe,  an^  intoxi- 
cating liquors  whatever,  including  ale,  wme,  and 
beer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  **  or  to  be  used  ** 
are  not  iu  this  resolution,  and  that  the  19th  General 
Assembly  determined  in  substance  that  such  words 
were  not  in  the  resolution  when  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  18th. 

We  are  aware  of  the  rule  which  universally  obtains, 
that  a  statute  should  not  be  declared  unconstitutional 
unless  it  clearly  appears  to  be  so.  It  follows  that  this 
rule  should  be  applied  to  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Mindful  or  this  rule,  and  feeling  its  full  force,  it 
is  possibly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  felt  forced  to 
declare  that  the  amendment  in  Question,  which  was 
ratified  by  so  large  a  majority  of  tne  electors,  has  not 
been  constitutionally  adopted. 

The  result  is,  the 'judgment  of  the  District  Coiut 
must  be  affirmed. 

Judge  Beck  dissented. 

A  convention  of  the  friends  of  temperance 
was  immediately  called,  to  meet  in  Des  Moines 
on  the  7th  of  February,  for  consultation.  The 
convention  adopted  among  others  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

RMohed^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this 
convention  that  the  Executive  and  the  Qeneral  As- 
sembly should  immediately  take  steps  to  put  in  force 
and  effect  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  bv  the 
vote  of  the  27th  day  of  June  last,  by  providing  Dv  an 
extra  session  called,  at  as  early  a  date  as  can  legally  be 
done — 

1.  For  a  submission  of  a  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  Iowa. 

2.  For  such  other  relief  by  statutory  law  as  wiU  re- 
lieve the  people  and  the  homes  of  the  State  fix>m  the 
curse  of  tne  liquor-traffic. 

The  Governor  declined  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion. An  application  for  a  rehearing  of  the 
case  was  made  to  the  ooart,  on  the  following 
grounds,  and  was  granted : 

1.  The  19th  General  Assembly  had  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  embraced  in  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  16th  General  Assembly,  propos- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  drawn 
in  controversy  in  this  case,  including  the  regu- 


larity of  its  passage,  and  its  Judgment  thereoQ 
is  conclusive  and  can  not  be  reviewed. 

2.  The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the  19t]i 
General  Assembly,  in  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Judgment  upon  the  regularity  of  the  action  of 
the  18th  General  Assembly  relative  to  the 
amendment  involved  in  this  case,  and  of  iti 
own  action  thereon. 

8.  The  Judicial  department  of  the  State  has 
no  Jurisdiction  over  political  questions;  and 
can  not  review  the  action  of  the  19th  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  neople  in  the  matter  of 
the  adoption  or  amenament  of  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  State. 

The  rehearing  was  had  on  the  8d  of  April, 
and  the  following  days,  and  on  the  2]8t  the 
Court  handed  down  an  opinion,  dissented  from 
by  Judge  Beck,  reaffirming  itsrormer  decision. 

Drivei  Welte.— The  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  rendered  early  in  May,  in 
the  case  of  William  D.  Andrews  and  others 
against  George  Hovey,  touched  a  matter  d 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
Numerous  suits  in  this  and  other  States  de- 
pended on  the  result  of  this  suit.  These  salts 
are  brought  on  reissued  letters  patent  No. 
4,872,  granted  to  Nelson  W.  Green,  one  of  the 
complainants,  under  date  of  May  9,  1871,  the 
original  patent.  No.  78,425,  bearing  date  Jan. 
14,  1868,  and  having  been  issued  for  an  "im- 
proved method  of  constructing  artesian  welk** 
The  decision  holds  the  reissued  patent  invalid, 
because  it  is  broader  than  the  original  patent, 
and  contains  matters  not  set  out  in  the  originiL 
It  also  holds  that  Mr.  Green  abandoned  his  in* 
vention  after  he  made  it,  and  before  he  applied 
for  a  patent  It  holds  the  patent  void  also, 
because  wells  had  been  put  down  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  and  Independence,  la.,  before  the 
time  Green  claims  to  have  made  the  inven- 
tion, which  embraced  all  the  principles  claimed 
in  his  patent.  If  this  decision  be  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
relieve  a  vast  number  of  farmers  from  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties. 

FliaiCMt— The  following  statement  coyers 
the  twenty-one  months  from  Oct  1,  1881,  to 
June  80,  1888 : 


NAME  OF  FUND. 


General  re?enae 

Pernuuient  school  fUnd 

Temporary  school  fUnd 

Coapon  ftind 

War  and  defenae  ftind 

Agricultural  College  endowment  fond 

Total 


Balaam  on  baad 
Od.  1,  1881. 


$91,850  A] 
2,2«6  60 


829  85 
84^164*72 


$178,551  74 


RMaipte  froin 
Oct.  1,  1881,  (o 
JniM  80,  1883. 


$2,41^8S3  19 

1,5:28  00 

40,696  98 


29377  64 
21,278  02 


$2,fi08,2£8  78 


ToteL 


$2,507,288  70 

8,789  66 

40,696  93 

829  85 

29.877  64 

105,877  74 


Oct.  1,  1881,  to 
Jimaao,  1688. 


$2,485,672  18 


40,576  92 

178  60 

29,8n  64 

9,498  88 


JOMl^lOL 


|:7t.B»n 

1780  M 

130  01 

161  S 

• 

95,S&4l* 


$2,6861,905  62  j  $2,515,800  62  j  $171,904  M 


The  appropriations  made  by  the  19th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  all  been  paid  as  the  same 
became  payable,  and  the  State,  in  every  finan- 
cial respect,  is  in  better  condition  than  at  any 
period  for  tlie  past  twenty  years. 

All  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  haye 


been,  so  far  as  their  support  is  concerned, 
maintained  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  8tat«, 
and  without  marked  increase  in  cost,  notwitb* 
standing  the  advance  in  cost  of  almost  every 
article  necessary  to  their  proper  and  comfort- 
able support 
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iditor  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  wood,  shows  that  the  general  health  of  the 
wo  years,  hased  on  a  two-mill  State  children  has  heen  remarkably  good,  notwith- 
2,482,600,  an  increase  of  nearly  $75,-  standing  the  necessarily  crowded  manner  in 
;he  previous  period;  and  the  disburse-  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  and 
$1,918,820,  leaving  a  balance  subject  sleep.  From  the  24th  day  of  May,  1882,  to 
I  and  miscellaneous  appropriations  of  June  80,  1888,  there  were  65  children  admit- 
or  a  little  in  excess  of  $500,000.  The  ted,  but  there  were,  during  the  same  period, 
ee  from  debt.  22  dismissed,  11  deaths,  and  1  deserter,  leav- 
d  assessed  valuation  of  property  foots  ing  in  the  institution  289. 
18,330  against  $412,728,902  two  years  The  State  of  Iowa  reports  2,814  feeble-mind- 
)re  have  been  gains  in  all  counties  ex-  ed  children,  of  whom  1,960  were,  in  1880,  at 
The  assessed  value  of  realty  in  towns  home,  neither  provided  for  in  insane  hospitals 
as  $55,528,688 ;  in  1888,  $75,626,670.  nor  institutions  of  this  class, 
atest  general  increase  has  been  in  the  CmI« — The  State  Mine  Inspector  estimates 
;  part  of  the  State,  where  the  process  the  coal  production  of  Iowa  for  1888  to  be 
ag  up  new  farms,  tlie  importation  of  8,881,000  tons,  a  gain  of  750,000  tons  over  last 
I  the  immigration  of  population  has  year.  About  one  fourth  of  the  whole  is  mined 
g  on  steadily.  This  is  incident  to  a  in  Mahaska  county,andfiveeighths  of  the  whole 
ively  new  country,  and  was  to  have  in  Keokok,  Lucas,  Polk,  Boone,  Webster,  Wa- 
ited. But  in  some  of  the  older  coun-  pello,  and  Appanoose  counties, 
increase  has  been  almost  equaled.  Banks  and  Insmnce. — The  Governor  says : 

is  this  true  in  the  caf»e   of  Polk  j  ^^^^^  generally  with  the  views  of  the  Auditor 

here  tne  valuation  has  taken  a  jump  in  respect  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  banking 

000,000  to  $16,000,000.  interests  of  the  State,  and  Uie  neccssitv  of  olacing 

—From  about  2,400  children  enrolled  the  responsibility  of  the  supervision  thereof  upon 

in  the  first  year  of  the  State's  exist-  ?»™®  °^^'  \^'^  c^ingSve  the  requisite  time  thereto. 

-   .,             v*^    v      •                1      ..L  XL  The  report  shows  the  number  of  banks  opcratuu: 

r,  the  number  has  increased  with  the  ^nder  State  law  to  be  seventy-six,  ^ith  a  capital^ 

f  the  State  until,  by  the  last  report,  $3,701,798.12^  and   deposits   aggregating   $11,200,- 

a  total  enrollment  in  school  of  464,-  798.10,  as  a^nst  forty-two  banks  in  1875,  with  $2,- 

number  of  teachers  has  also  crown  068,402.50  of  capital  pwd  up  and  total  deposits  of  $8,- 

r.»if;i  oo  noi  «•«  «r»«r  *«,«irv«^^  959,791.72 — an  mcrcase  nearly  double,  both  m  num- 
,  until  22,081  are  now  employed,  te^' of  banks  and  amount  ot"  capital,  and  treble  in 
e  exclusively  m  the  free  common  volume  of  deposits.  The  in.«5urance  report  of  May, 
In  like  manner,  the  school-houses  1883,  which  is  the  last  yet  issued,  shows  that  the 
eased  from  105,  nearly  all  built  of  risks  written  during  the  year  in  the  State  amounted 
,825,  valued  at  over  $10,000,000.  *?  $201,949,207.^,  and  the  fire-premiums  paid  during 
5tate  Agricultural  College  th;re  were  ^«  ^^  aggregated  $3,089,849.99. 
students  during  the  year.  There  are  eighty-eight  national  banking  in- 
stttitltiSi — Both  the  insane  hospitals  stitutions  in  Iowa,  the  capital  stock  amount- 
led  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  ing  to  $7,185,000,  and  the  individual  deposits 
^maining  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Hos-  to  $16,169,064.72. 

be  close  of  the  period,  June  80,  1888,  KallrMds. — The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com- 

s,  286 ;  females,  226  ;  total,  472.  The  missioners  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1888, 

t  Independence  at  the  same  date  was,  shows  the  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in 

) ;  females,  257 ;  total,  580 ;  a  grand  operation  in  Iowa  to  be  7,014^^  miles.    The 

nales,  559  ;  females,  498 ;  aggregate,  commissioners  estimate  that  the  stock  of  these 

hetotalnumberof  insane  in  the  State  roads   representing  the  portion  of  them  in 

,  1888,  was  1,726,  of  which  number  Iowa,  adaed  to  the  stock  of  the  roads  entirely 

-e  supported  in  the  State  hospitals,  in  Iowa,  amounts,  broad-gauge  roads,  to  $1 82,- 

in  the  county  almshouses,  188  in  pri-  895,478,  or  $19,811   per  mile;    the  narrow- 

ims,  58  at  homes  of  relatives,  and  15  gauge  roads  to  $1,886,991,  or  $6,481  per  mile, 

n  county  jails.  The  total  amount  of  stock  reported  as  owned 

mber  of  convicts  at  Fort  Madison  has  by  persons  living  in  the  State  is  $5,164,591.41. 

slightly  over  the  previous  term ;  the  The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rail- 

emaining  June  80,  1888,  being  878  roads  in  the  State  is  $880,655.67,  which  is 

841  on  Oct.  1,  1881.    The  Animosa  7yV^  P®^  c^°^*  ^^  ^^^  °®^  earnings, 

still  in  process  of  construction,  but  Party  CoBTCiitiOM*  —  The  Democratic    State 

progressed  that  the  convicts  therein.  Convention  met  in  Des  Moines  on  the  6th  of 

g  229  at  the  close  of  the  period,  are  June,    and    adopted  a  platform    denouncing 

ided  for  in  every  respect.    The  prison  abuses  of  the  civil  service;  favoring  a  tariff 

a  capacity  exceeding  800.  for  revenue  only ;  opposing  constitutional  pro- 

lole  number  of  children  at  the  Boys'  hibition,  but  favoring  a  license  law ;  favoring 

khool,  at  Eldora,  is  reported  at  240,  legislative  regulation  of   railways;    and  de- 

the  Girls'  School,   at  Mitch  ell  ville,  manding  protection  for  American  citizens  im- 
prisoned by  foreign  governments. 

K>rt  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Towa  The  following  nominations  were  made :  For 

nforFeeble-Mlnded  Children,  at  Glen-  Governor,  L.  G.  Kinne;  Supreme  Judge,  Wal- 
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ter  I.  Hayes ;    Soperiatendent  of  Public  In-  in  tbe  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  tbroogh  re- 

struction,  Edgar  B.  Farr.  sponsible  ministers.    Tbe  legislative  power  be- 

Tbe  Repul>lioan  State  Convention  met  at  tbe  longs  jointly  to  tbe  two  bouses  of  tbe  legidft- 

same  place  on  tbe  27tb  of  June,  and  adopted  a  ture  and  tbe  King.    Tbe  Senate  is  composed 

Elatform  denouncing  polygamy ;  favoring  pro-  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members,  nominated 
ibition;   denouncing  tbe  giving  of  railway-  by  tbe  King,  tbe  conditions  of  tbeir  nomination 
passes  to  public  officers ;  favoring  a  prot<ective  being  tbe  occupancy  of  an  important  office, 
tariff ;  proposing  a  national  Department  of  In-  distinction  acquired  in  literature,  science^  or 
dustry ;  favoring  exemption  from  attachment  otber  bonorable  occupation,  or  the  payment  of 
of  soldiers^  pensions,  or  homesteads  purchased  8,000  lire,  or  francs,  in  taxes  annmilly.    In  tbe 
therewith;    calling  for  amendments   to    tbe  Cbamber  of  Deputies  a  member  is  allowed  for 
criminal  code ;  favoring  legislation  to  protect  every  40,000  inhabitants.     The  deputies  are 
miners;  and  approving  tbe  administration  of  elected  nnder  the  electoral  law  of  1882,  which 
President  Arthur.    Messrs.  Sherman,  Manning,  introduced  the  serutin  de  lutSy  by  ballot,  everr 
and  Akers  were  renominated  for  Governor,  citizen  over  twenty -one  years  of  age  who  pajg 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Superintendent  of  taxes  amounting  to  twenty  lire  yearly,  aod  can 
Public  Instruction  respectively.    For  Supreme  read  and  write,  being  entitled  to  vote.    The 
Judge,  Joseph  R.  Reed  was  nominated.  lower  ranks  of  officials  and  the  ordained  dergj 
The  Greenback  State  Convention  also  met  in  are  ineligible.     Senators  and  deputies  serTe 
Des  Moines  on  the  lltb  of  July,  and  adopted  without  pay.    The  number  of  senators  in  1880 
a  platform  favoring  unrestricted  coinage ;  op-  was  270,  and  tbe  number  of  deputies  in  1881, 
posing  refunding  of  the  national  debt;  demand-  508.    Legislation  can  originate  in  either  boose, 
mg  an  income-tax;  favoring  civil-service  re-  but  the  Cbamber  of  Deputies  has  the  exclanve 
form;  favoring  a  low  tariST;  demanding  abo-  right  to  vote  money.    Tbe  King,  Humbert  1, 
lition  of  tbe  railroad  commission ;  demanding  bom  March  14,  1844,  the  eldest  son  of  Victor 
equal  political  rights  for  all  men  and  women,  Emanuel,  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  Jan.  d,  1878. 
and  favoring  prohibition.  Tbe  Ministry,  formed  May  29, 1881,  is  com- 
Tbe  following  nominations  were  made:  For  posed  as  follows:  President  of  tbe  Council  and 
Governor,  James  B.  Weaver;  Lieutenant-Gov-  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Agostino  Depretb; 
ernor,  Sanford  Kirkpatrick;  Supreme  Judge,  Minister  of  Finance,  Agostino  Magliani ;  Min- 
D.  W.  Church ;   Superintendent  of  Public  Li-  ister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  B. 
struction,  Miss  Abbie  0.  Canfield.  Giannuzzi-Savelli,  who  succeeded  Giacomo  Za- 
A  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Woman ^s  Suffrage  nardelli  May25, 1883;  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
Association  was  held  in  Ottumwa  in  October,  fairs,  P.  S.  Mancini :  Minister  of  War,  Genenl 
which  put  forth  a  platform,  the  most  important  Eduardo  Ferrero ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- 
resolution  of  which  was  the  following :  Admiral  del  Santo,  who  in  November,  1883, 
That  the  votes  of  women  are  imperatively  needed  succeeded  Vice- Admiral  Baron  F.  Acton;  Min- 
to  promote  the  interest  of  temperance,  purity,  and  ister  of  Public  Works,  J.  Genala,  who  succeeded 
peace,  to  give  woman  greater  self-reliance,  self-respect,  Antonio  Baccarini,  May  25th ;  Minister  of  Ag- 
and  personal  independence,  and  to  secure  to  woman  a  riculture.  Industry,  and  Commerce,  D.  Berti, 
"  fair  day»s  wages  for  a  fair  day»8  work."  successor  to  Carlo  Miceli ;  Minister  of  Poblic 

EtocttoB  Retmb— The  election  in  October  re-  Instruction,  Giambattista  Baccelli. 

suited  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  ticket.  Afm  aid  P»pilttt<NL— The  total  area  of  the 

The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows:  Sher-  kingdom  is  288,589  square  kilometres,  or  114,- 

man,  164,141;  Einne,  189,032;  Weaver,  28,-  296  square  miles.    The  population,  as  deter- 

089;  Sherman^s  plurality,  25,109.    For  Judge  mined  by  the  census  of  Dec.  81,  1881,  was  38,- 

of  tbe  Supreme  Court  the  vote  was:    Reed,  459,628,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 

168,825 ;  Hayes,  141,061 ;  Church,  21,447.  For  1,660,274.    The  density  of  population  was  248 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction :  Akers,  per  square  mile.    The  population  was  divided 

165,878;  Farr,  138,266;  Canfield,  21,928.    To  as  to  sex  into  14,265,888  males  and  14,194,245 

fill  a  vacancy  in  the  6th  congressional  district,  females.    The  number  of  Protestants,  as  ap- 

John  C.  Cook,  Fusion,  was  elected  by  a  vote  proximately  determined  from  the  deolarations 

of  14,894  against  14,658  for  Stiles,  Republican,  of  ministers,  was  in  1881  about  62,000,  of  whom 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  will  be  22,000  were  Waldenses  of  the  Yandoia.    Tbe 

number  of  Israelites  was  about  the  same.  The 
number  of  strangers  at  the  end  of  1881  vtf 
59,956,  of  whom  15,790  were  Austrians,  12,104 
Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,302  English,  5,234  Ger- 
mans, 1,286  Americans,  and  the  rest  of  RossiaDt 
Greek,  and  otber  nationalities. 

ITALT,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe,  con-  The  number  of  marriages  in  1881  was  230,- 

stituted  in  1861,  when  Victor  Emanuel  assumed  143;  births,  1,116,879;  deaths,  819,435;  ex- 

for.  himself  and  his  descendants  the  title  of  cess  of  births,  296,944. 

King  of  Italy,  and  proclaimed  the  Constitution  The  only  colonial  possession  of  Italy  is  tbe 

granted  by  his  father,  Charles  Albert,  to  Sar-  Bay  of  Assab,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea; 

dinia  in  1848.    The  executive  power  is  vested  area,  243  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1881,  1,800  aonls. 
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itlM* — Emigration  was  small  before 
)li8hmeiit  of  the  kingdom.  Id  recent 
alians  emigrate  in  considerable  nam- 
ill  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and  other 
the  world,  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
>rers  on  railroads  or  similar  works, 
aalljr  return  with  their  savings  to  their 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1869  was 
in  1870,  81,500;  in  1871,  100,170;  in 
5,272;  in  1878,  80,716;  in  1874,51,- 

1876,  26,872;  in  1876,  108,807;  in 
,213;  in  1878,  96,268;  in  1879,  119,- 

1880,  119,901;  in  1881,  185,882;  in 
1,562.  The  number  of  Italians  residing 
a  1871  was  estimated  to  be  about  476,- 
le  number  in  the  United  States  at  that 
ks  estimated  at  70,000.  The  number 
ived  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
une  30, 1882,  was  32,159 ;  in  1882-'8d, 

ne* — The  total  values  of  imports  and 
for  each  of  the  ten  years  ending  with 
^re  as  foUow : 


EARS. 


Imports. 


Un. 
1,287,829,774 
1,804,994,828 
1,215,051,015 
1,880,147,820 
1,154,808,089 
1,070,802,615 
1,262,044,668 
1,224.812,701 
1,226,600,000 
1,845,400,000 


Ezporti. 


Lira. 
1,188.548,868 

985.458,582 
1,057,161,060 
1,216,921,206 

966,528,548 
1,040,789,484 
1,100,961,109 
1,180,650,813 
1,192,800,000 
1,155,800,000 


uports  of  grain  were  81*8,  the  exports 
llion  francs  in  value;  the  exports  of 

3  millions;  imports  of  tobacco,  25*8 
francs;  exports  of  fruits,  seeds,  etc., 
ports  17*6  million  francs;  exports  of 
and  animal  food  products,  114*2,  im- 
*9  million  francs ;  imports  of  coal  and 

4  millions;  of  metals,  88*2  millions; 
of  minerals  and  stones,  68*3  millions ; 
.  leather,  etc.,  15*9,  imports  52*1  mill- 
q>orts  of  textile  materials,  356*2,  im- 
0*4  million  francs ;  exports  of  pottery 
»,   12*8,   imports  9*5  million  francs; 

of  metal  manufactures,  13*9,  of  ma- 
etc.,  41  *7  millions ;  imports  of  yarns, 
ports  14*5  million  francs;  imports  of 
manufactures  and  articles  of  dress, 
cports  23*9  million  francs;  exports  of 
and  objects  of  art,  87*i  million  fVancs ; 
of  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  59*1,  ex- 
*6  millions;  exports  of  oils,  etc.,  110*5 

IIOB.  —  The  total  tonnage  entered  at 
►orts  in  1882  was  17,559,956,  of  which 
75  tons  were  coasting-vessels.  The 
mnage  entered  was  14,111,111  tons. 
»,  140,581  tons  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
1,523,795  were  under  the  Italian,  and 

5  under  foreign  flags;   of  the  steam 
included  in  the  above,  788,664  tons 

talian,  and  3,214,935  foreign;  total 
onnage,  4,003,599.  The  tonnage  of 
roL.  xxiu. — 29    A 


vessels  with  cargoes  entered  was  4,127,551, 
cleared,  8,352,064  tons. 

The  merchant  marine  numbered,  in  1882, 
7,528  sailing-vessels,  of  885,285  tons,  against 
7,639,  of  895,359  tons,  in  1881 ;  and  192  steam- 
ers, of  104,719  tons,  against  176,  of  93,698  tons, 
in  1881;  total  tonnage  in  1882,  990,004  tons, 
in  1881,  989,057  tons.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered mariners  in  1882  was  181,381. 

RaUroadfl. — The  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1882  was  8,775  kilo- 
metres. The  receipts  in  1881  amounted  to 
191,661,613  lire;  the  total  cost  of  construction 
on  Dec.  81,  1881,  was  2,678,284,808  lire. 

Post-Ofllce. — The  number  of  letters  and  postal- 
cards  that  passed  through  the  post-omce  in 
1881  was  168,878,086;  of  newspapers,  etc., 
154,562,446;  of  postal  orders,  4,022,308,  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  508,695,188  lire. 
The  receipts  were  29,787,818  lire;  expenses, 
25,980,898  lire.  * 

Tetegrapbs. — The  length  of  telegraph  lines,  at 
the  end  of  1882,  was  27,613  kilometres;  of 
wires,  98,799  kilometres.  The  number  of  dis- 
patches was  6,454,942.  The  number  of  private 
domestic  dispatches  was  5,190,909,  against  5,- 
015,005  in  1881 ;  of  private  foreign  dispatches, 
521,180,  against  517,599.  The  receipts  were 
12,423,102  lire;  expenses  for  service,  7,974,- 
932  lire;  for  maintenance,  186,765  lire;  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  459,000  lire. 

The  Amyr— From  65,000  to  75,000  young 
men  are  levied  annually  into  the  standing 
army.  The  rest,  as  they  reach  military  age, 
are  enrolled  in  the  reserve,  and  required  to 
drill  forty  days  annually.  The  law  of  June  9, 
1882,  increased  the  war  effective  by  100,000 
men.  The  standing  army  under  that  law  is 
organized  into  96  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
line,  12  of  bersaglieri,  6  of  Alpine  troops,  98 
companies  in  87  military  districts;  22  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  with  5  depots;  12  regiments 
of  field-artillery  of  10  batteries,  2  brigades  of 
horse-artillery  of  2  batteries,  5  regiments  of 
fortress-artillery  of  12  batteries;  2  brigades 
of  mountain-artillery;  4  regiments  of  engi- 
neers, 2  of  sappers  and  2  of  miners,  1  regiment 
of  pontoniers,  and  1  regiment  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  troops;  and  11  territorial  legions  of 
carbineers,  besides  1  regiment  of  instruction. 
The  war  effective  of  the  standing  army  is 
maintained  at  690,000  men;  of  the  mobile 
militia,  300,000  men ;  of  the  territorial  militia, 
1,000,000  men.  The  total  strength  of  the  army, 
as  reported  Sept.  30,  1882,  was  1,985,619  men. 

Italy  has  adopted  the  French  plan  of  training 
the  gendarmerie  and  customs  guard  in  military 
operations  and  organizing  them  for  mobiliza- 
tion with  the  army,  so  that  in  the  event  of  war 
their  discipline  and  knowledge  of  arms  can  be 
turned  to  account  in  the  national  defense.  They 
are  schooled  in  the  use  of  the  Vetterli  rifle,  and 
in  case  of  mobilization  will  form  in  battalione>. 

The  Navjt — The  navy  consisted  on  Jan.  1 , 1 882, 
of  19  ironclads,  18  screw -steamers,  6  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  17  transport-steamers,  and  12 
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vessels  for  local  service.    The  iron-clad  navy  the  constrnctlon  of  these  "  high-deck  cm 

inclades  the  four  most  powerful  men-of-war  is,  to  combine  a  speed  and  facility  of  evi 

in  the  world,  double-turret  ships,  each  carry-  which  renders  them  always  prepared  ; 

ing  four  100-ton  guns.    The  Duilio  and  Dan-  tack,  and  room  for  enormous  stores  o 

dolo,  twin  ships,  of  10,650  tons,  are  plated  besides  the  space  taken  np  by  the  enginei 

with  22-inch  armor  throughout,  and  are  con-  sary  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  witli  armor 

structed  for  a  speed  of  14  knots  an  hour.     The  the  most  powerful  projectiles  can  not  pec 

Italia,  of  14,000  tons,  has  armor  83  inches  thick  and  guns  which  shall  not  be  inferior  in 

at  the  water-Une,  and  is  calculated  to  run  16  and  penetration  to  any  which  technical 

knots  an  hour.    The  armor-plates  and  arma-  can  produce.    The  fulfillment  of  these 

ment  were  not  completed  in  1888.    The  Le-  tions  necessitates  a  peculiar  form  of  co 

panto,  the  fourth  of  the  colossal  ironclads,  was  tion.    The  Lepanto  has  a  length  of  keel 

launched  March  17,  1888.    Her  keel  was  laid  metres,  an  extreme  breadth  of  beam  oi 

in  August,  1877.    She  is  a  sister-ship  to  the  metres,  and  a  draught  of  9*24  metres 

Italia.     She  measures  122  metres  in  length  can  take  in  8,680  tons  of  coal,  though  th 

and  22}^  in  breadth.    Her  displacement  is  14,-  store  is  1,600  tons.     The  four  great  I 

500  tons.    The  engines,  of  18,000  horse  power,  loading  Armstrong  guns  are  of  43-cent 

give  a  speed  of  17  knots.    She  will  carry  four  calibre.    They  are  above  the  upper  one 

100-ton  guns  and  eighteen  4i-ton  broadside-  two  closed  and  armored  decks  in  an  : 

guns.    The  c(>st  of  this  vessel  was  nearly  $5,-  plated  redoubt.    The  shield  of  the  rev 

000,000.    Three  other  monster  ironclads  were  turret  consists  of  steel  plates  55  centii 

on  the  stocks  in  1888,  the  Francesco  Morosini,  thick.    Of  the  smaller  guns,  16  in  a  cat 

at  Venice ;  the  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  at  Oastella-  form  a  broadside  battery ;  the  other  U 

mare ;  and  the  Andrea  Doria,  at  Spezzia.    The  on  deck.    The  mean  height  of  the  ship 

first  two  are  expected  to  be  built  and  equipped  above  the   surface  of  the  water  is   oo 

before  1887.    The  naval  project  of  1875  is  car-  metres,  though  somewhat  higher  than 

ried  out,  as  far  as  regards  monster  turret-ships,  Dandolo.    The  iron-covered  lower  deck 

by  the  construction  of  these  seven  vessels.   The  multitude  of  isolated  cabical  water-tighl 

scheme  was  elaborated  by  Minister  St.  Bon,  partments  secure  the  vessel  from  the  ( 

whose  predecessor  in  the  naval  office,  Ribotz,  of  filling  with  water, 
had  first  adopted  the  idea  of  surpassing  other        The  Government  have  ordered,  in  ad 

nations  in  the  development  of    strength  of  to  the  last,   two  first-class  ironclads  « 

armor,  and  size  and  power  of  guns,  which  was  Italia  type,  the  construction  of  a  torped 

already  indicated  as  the  direction  of  naval  built  on  the  model  of  the  Etna,  and  four 

progress.    The  Duilio,  which  excelled  in  size  cruisers  of  great  speed,  armed  with  light 

and  strength  the  Inflexible  and  the  Dnperr^e,  also  18  sea-going  torpedo-boats,   capal 

was  begun  by  him  in  1873.     Before  that  time  making  21  knots  an  hour,  of  folio  wii 

Italy  had  built  an  iron-clad  fleet,  which  was  squadron  in  all  weather,  and  of  steaming 

on  a  par  with  the  navies  of  other  nations,  times  the  length  of  the  west  coast  w 

when  constructed,  but  was  now  behind  the  taking  in  fresh  coal, 
later  vessels  of  the  great  powers  among  whom        The  Italian   marines  are  now  armec 

she  was  ambitious  to  maintain  her  place.    The  repeating-rifles  of   the  Bartoldo  mode 

Terribile  and  the  Formidabile  were  built  in  1880  a  large  sum  was  appropriated  for 

I860,  with  armor  12  centimetres  in  thickness,  stations  and    coast  fortifications.      Tlv 

The  Maria  Pia,  San  Martino,  Castelfidardo,  and  stations  of  Venice  and  Spezzia  are  f 

Ancona,  begun  two  years  later,  were  of  the  vanced,  and  the  third  one,  which  was 

same  strength.     The  Venezia,  Palestro,  and  ferred  from  Naples  to  Taranto,  at  the  h 

Principe  Amadeo,  which  were  built  after  1865,  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  frontii 

were  somewhat  more  heavily  plated,  and  car-  coast  of  Africa,  was  begun  in  1881  i 

ried  a  25-ton  gun  in  the  bow,  and  18-ton  in-  to  be  completed  in  1889,  at  a  total  c 

stead  of  12-ton  broadside-guns ;  but  would  not  16,000,000  francs.     The  harbor  is  goo( 

bear  comparison  with  the  more  formidable  easily  defensible  by  fortifications  on  the  i 

ironclads  with  which  the  other  naval  powers  at  the  entrance ;  but  the  navy-yard  is  c 

were  beginning  to  provide  themselves.     The  Mare  Piccolo,  a  basin  connecting  with  th 

announcement  of  the  project  for  a  fleet  of  bor  by  two  canals.    One  of  these  is 

seven  monster  ironclads,  in  which  the  Duilio  deepened  to  admit  vessels  of  war  to  the 

was  to  be  outdone,  provoked  a  great  deal  of  which  will  constitute  the  naval  harbor  p 
discussion  and  criticism.   Many  held  that  small-        Experiments  were  made  in  the  win 

er  ships,  carrying  guns  of  equal  power,  but  with  1882-83  with  the  new  100-ton  gun,  of 

fewer  in  each  vessel,  would  meet  the  require-  five  centimetres  bore,   against  armor 

ments  of  modem  warfare,  and  save  the  Gov-  eight  centimetres  thick,  of  various  coi 

ernment  from  the  risk  of  having  its  naval  de-  tions  of  metal  and  arrangements  of  the 

fenses  crippled  by  loss  of  any  of  these  vessels,  The  penetration  was  satisfactory,  and  th 

representing  an  investment  of  25,000,000  francs,  istry  recommended  the  construction  of  I 

which  is  liable  to  be  wiped  out  by  a  single  tor-  loaders  of  the  same  size  and  pattern  fo 

pedo.    The  problem  it  was  sought  to  solve  in  and  coast  fortresses. 
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FteaMf. — The  large  deficits  wliicb  occorred  000  lire.    The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  1888 

for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  more 

dngdom,  amounting  in  the  single  year  of  1866  than  82  million  lire. 

0  617  million  lire,  were  reduced  to  128  mill-  ResoiptiM  tf  Specie  Piynciits. — On  the  12th 
ons  in  1876.    Since  that  year  there  has  been  of  April  the  treasury  was  ready,  in  accordance 

surplus  each  year.    The  revenue  has  nearly  with  the  law  of  April  7, 1881,  to  exchange  gold 

rebled  since  1861,  but  the  expenditures  have  or  silver  for  the  paper  money,  which  had  been 

ut  slightly  increased  in  fifteen  years.    The  the  currency  of  the  country  for  many  years, 

adget  estimates  for  1881  gave  a  surplus  of  and  was  only  exchangeable  at  a  large  discount 

,810,369  lire,  but  the  actual  excess  of  receipts  for  French  or  English  gold.    Before  the  date 

1  that  year  amounted  to  50,887,288  lire ;  the  of  resumption  the  discount  sank  to  a  nominal 
doeipts  amounting  to  1,518,535,464,  and  the  figure.  The  Goveiiiment  had  prepared  for  the 
xpenditures  to  1,467,648,226  lire.  There  have  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  accumulat- 
een  large  extraordinary  expenditures  m  recent  ing  600  million  lire  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
ears,  amounting  to  678  million  lire  in  1882,  operation  of  drawing  this  lar^e  supply  from 
1  which  year  new  debts  figured  in  the  extraor-  other  countries  without  producing  a  monetary 
inary  receipts  for  668  millions.  The  total  crisis  had  been  conducted  with  skill  and  fore- 
•rdinary  revenue  of  that  year  was  stated  in  thought.  The  stock  at  first  accumulated  con- 
he  budget  as  1,360,842,338  lire;  extraordinary  sisted  of  444  millions  in  gold  and  156  millions 
eceipts,  837,061,600  lire ;  total  receipts,  2,197,-  in  silver.  Through  various  transactions  of  the 
104,028  lire;  total  expenditure,  2,179,403,868  treasury  this  proportion  was  changed,  until,  on 
ire.  the  day  of  resumption,  the  stock  of  metal 

The  budget  for  1888  gives  the  total  ordinary  coined  in  national  pieces  consisted  of  517,222,- 
■evenue  as  1,300,353,714  lire;  extraordinary  230  lire  of  gold  coins  and  82,770,730  lire  in 
avenue,  149,813,962 lire;  total  revenue,  1,544,-  five-lire  pieces.  The  stock  of  gold  originally 
(61,667.  The  ordinary  expenditures  are  stated  acquired  was  composed  of  bars  and  foreign 
«  1,844,541,100  lire;  extraordinary  expend!-  coins  to  the  value  of  152,981,585  lire,  national 
area,  192,685,085  lire  ;  total,  1,537,226,185  gold  coins  to  the  value  oi  245,290,600  lire,  and 
ire.  The  amount  of  new  debts  is  set  down  as  45,777,795  in  drafts  on  other  countries.  The 
tS,  161,705  lire;  of  sales  of  ecclesiastical  and  158  millions  were  made  up  of  28^  million 
Lomanial  property,  etc.,  24,172,005  lire.  The  francs  in  bars,  59f  millions  in  Russian  impe- 
Jtraordinary  receipts  and  disbursements  for  rials,  58}  millions  in  American  eagles,  10  mill- 
lie  construction  of  railroads  is  stated  as  89,-  ions  in  sovereigns,  6^  millions  in  German 
53,807  lire.  crowns,  and  1  million  in  Spanish  coins.    The 

The  public  debt^  which  stood  at  2,487,000,-  largest  sums  were  sent  to  Italy  in  1883^  viz., 

€0  lire  in  1860,  was  increased  by  the  deficits,  238  millions  of  gold  and  66f  millions  of  silver, 

rhich  constantly  recurred  after  the  establish-  against  150  miUions  of  gold  and  16  millions  of 

lent  of  the  monarchy,  to  11,162,561,000  lire  silver  in  1881.    Tie  largest  supply  came  from 

1 1881,  of  which  the  consolidated  debt  oonsti-  France,  which  furnished  147^  millions,   66J 

ated  8,079,526,000  lire ;  the  redeemable  debt,  millions  of  French,  i  million  of  foreign,  and  80  J 

t  3  and  5  per  cent.,  1,667,505,750  lire ;  the  millions  of  silver.    America  supplied  65}  mill- 

oating    liabilities,   represented    by    treasury  ions  of  her  own  gold;  Germany,  6^  millions 

©nds  and  notes,  475,529,250  lire ;   and   the  of  her  own  and  60J  millions  of  foreign  gold ; 

•per  currency,  940,000,000.    For  the  redemp-  England,  59J  millions  of  foreign  gold ;  Italy, 

ion  of  the  paper  currency  a  loan  of  729,745,-  68^  millions  of  her  own;  Austria,  forei^  coins 

00  lire  was  raised  in  1881 -'82.  Against  the  to  the  amount  of  38J  millions;  Russia,  25 J 
aper  currency  and  treasury  bonds  certificates  millions  of  her  own  gold ;  Australia,  10  mill- 
f  the  funded  debt,  to  the  amount  of  1,150,-  ions  of  her  own  gold;  Denmark,  5J  millions 
00,000  lire,  were  deposited  by  the  Govern-  of  her  own  gold ;  Belgium,  2J  millions  of  her 
ient.  The  expenditures  for  interest  provided  own ;  and  Spain,  f  million  of  lier  own  gold. 
ir  in  the  budget  of  1883  are  526,665,577  lire,  Switzerland  furnished  J  million  in  gold  and  4^ 
f  which  437,649,383  lire  represent  the  interest  millions  in  five-franc  pieces. 

n  the  consolidated  debt;  3,226,000  lire,  the        Whenthetreasury  and  the  agencies  through- 

ermanent  dotation  to  the  Holy  See,  which  has  out  the  kingdom  were  opened  for  the  exchange 

«en  refused  by  the  late  and  the  present  Pope,  of  coin  for  paper,  there  was  a  rush  of  people  to 

ud  is  paid  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  fund;  the  counters,  who  were  actuated  mostly  by 

0,702,076  lire,  interest  on  loans  not  inscribed  motives  of  curiosity.    The  actual  amount  re- 

1  the  libro  grands;  83,929,495  lire,  interest  on  deemed,  exclusive  of  the  one  and  two  lire  and 
arious  unfunded  debts;  and  11,159,623  lire,  fractional  notes,  which  were  called  in,  was 
iterest  on  treasury  bonds  and  other  floating  insignificant,  the  total  for  the  first  day  being 
abilities.  The  expenditure  for  amortization  only  2f  million  lire.  The  total  amount  of  Gov- 
1 1882  amounted  to  3,671,584  lire.  emment  currency  outstanding  was  950  million 

In  1884  the  tobacco  monopoly  reverts  to  lire,  so  that  when  the  accumulated  600  mili- 
tate administration.  In  the  budget  estimates  ions  are  exchanged  there  will  still  be  350  mill- 
>r  1884-'85,  presented  to  the  Chamber  in  ions  of  forced  paper  currency,  which  amount 
overnber,  1888,  a  surplus  is  shown  of  6,975,-  the  Government  intends  to  leave  in  circulation. 
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in  denominations  of  five  and  ten  francs.    The  and  a  magnificent  army  and  navy,  had  ^°^^  ' 

600  millions  of  metal  are  to  be  paid  out  as  soon  to  sue  for  an  alUaoce,  and  only  offers  aa  ^^^^ 

as  possible,  and  the  paper  currency  to  that  where  she  is  confident  of  its  being  ^^^\^ 

amount  destroyed,   an   operation  which  will  The  informal  alliance  has  an  entirel-^}^. 

take  several  years.  mate  and  pacific  object,  and  does  no«:*-  ^'^'^^^ 

Irredentist  Demonstratloiuu — In  seeking  a  good  an  estrangement    from  France,  wit  ^Se\  ^^q 

understanding  with  Austria  and  Germany,  Sig-  Italy  is  connected  by  a  community  of        ^^^W 

nor  Depretis  was  obliged,  not  only  to  renounce  and  needs.     One  of  the  main  point s  m 

the  political  support  of  the  Radicals,  but  to  triple  agreement  is  that  each  of  the-     ^  poi 

sustain  a  conflict  with  the  large  section  of  the  shall  not  only  refrain  from  any  hostiH^He  act 

people  who  imbibe  their  political  ideas  from  but  avoid  courses  which  would  be  Mel 

France,  and  for  the  first  time  to  resort  to  for-  awaken  distrust.    The  Irredentist  agit-^  -^tio[( 

oible  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Irrcden-  asserted,  is  based  on  no  theory  or  p    '^^l<^^ 

tist  demonstrations.    Violent  articles  against  otherwise  Italy  would  be  driven  to        rec^ 

Austria  appeared  in  the  newspapers.    Theexe-  Corsica,  Malta,  and  the  canton  of  T^^^^ 

cution  of  Oberdank  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  well  as  Trieste,  and  the  Trentino.    T^J^e  Got. 

of  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  made  a  pretext  emment,  through  the  attitude  taken,    in  tk 

for  anti- Austrian  demonstrations.    In  Decem-  triple  agreement,  which  was  a  pledge  ofp&tee, 

her  a  riot  took  place  before  the  Austrian  em-  hoped  in  time  to  bring  about  a  better  mitr- 

bassy  in  Rome.    In  January  a  man  was  sen-  standing  with  France,  as  well  as  to  retuo  tia 

tenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  throw-  sympathy  of  England,  which  power  ww  d» 

ing  a  stone  at  the  carriage  of  the  Austrian  ignated  Italy's  constantly  loyal  friend.   The 

embassador.     On  January  4th  a  printer  was  relations  with  France  were  asserted  to  be  im- 

arrested  for  firing  with  a  revolver  at  the  es-  proving.     The  treaty  of  commerce  was  coo* 

outcheon  over  the  door  of  the  embassy.     Stu-  eluded.    In  the  matter  of  the  abrogation  ^ 

dents  and  professors  of  the  universities  took  the  capitulations  in  Tunis,  Italy  followed  tbe 

part  in  unveiling  a  bust  of  Oberdank  and  other  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  re^rre^ 

demonstrations  of  the  kind.    On  February  27th  her  definitive  answer  until  a  tangible  proposal 

some  paper  bombs  were  exploded  in  front  of  was  presented,  and  the  details  of  the  sfsteiA 

the  two  Austrian  embassies  to  the  Quirinal  of  courts  which  France  wished  to  sobstitatA 

and  the  Vatican.  for  the  consular  tribunals  explained  to  tbeOof- 

Ftrdgii  Rdatltns. — ^In  March,  Signor  Mancini  emment.    In  Egyptian  affairs  Italy  had  acted 

delivered  an  important  speech,  in  which  he  ex-  in  harmony  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and 

plained  his  foreign  policy,  and  confirmed  the  declined  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  frton 

declavations  of  the  Hungarian  Premier  regard-  the  consideration  that,  if  the  Italian  flag  hid 

ing  the  triple  alliance.    He  spoke  of  the  cool-  floated  beside  the  English,  the  French  flag 

ness  which  existed  previously  between  Italy  would  have  been  unfolded  also  on  the  coast  J 

and  the  Central  European  powers,  caused  by  Egypt,  which  would  have  led  to  complicatioDS. 

the  suspicion  that  Italy  m  every  European  ac-  The  minister  denied  that  an  alliance  with  Ad9* 

tion  sought  to  acquire  some  territorial  accession,  tria  and  Germany  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 

the  notion  that  her  army  was  useless  except  free  internal  development  of  Italy.    The  Irre 

for  defense,  and  the  disquieting  efifect  of  the  dentist  movement  he  represented  as  the  work 

radical  ideas  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  of  misled  youth  or  of  an  anti-monarchic  ^lino^ 

Irredentist  aspirations  which  were  supposed  ity,  which  utilizes  Irredentism  to  create  em- 

to  prevail  in  ItaUan  politics.    In  the  Egyptian  barrassments  for  the  Government.     The  Got- 

question  it  was  first  seen  that  Italy  ana  the  emment  would  advance,  he  declared,  in  the 

central  powers  had  similar  interests  in  Euro-  direction  indicated,  and  derive  from  this  com^ 

pean  politics.    The  refusal  of  Italy  to  join  the  augmented  strength  and  security  withont  an; 

armed  intervention  in  Egypt  on  the  invitation  sacrifice  of  constitutional  liberty,  dignity,  ox 

of  Great  Britain  was  justified  on  the  ground  independence, 
that  Italy's  interests  demanded  adherence  to        Italy,  as  well  as  England,  finally  agreed  to 

the  policy  of  opposition  to  the  dual  control  and  the  abolition  of  the  capitulations  in  Tunis, 
to  armed  intervention  altogether,  and  to  the        The  Chanker.  —  The  new  Chamber,  chosen 

position  that  the  decision  of  Egyptian  questions  under  the  electoral  law  passed  the  previous  se*- 

should  become  the  common  affair  of  the  great  sion,  assembled  at  the  end  of  November,  18^ 

powers.    The  attitude  of  Italy  in  this  matter,  The  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  was 

and  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  largely  re-enforced  through  the  operation  ^ 

to  Irredentist  demonstrations,  created  a  favor-  the  extended  franchise.     The  Republican  and 

able  impression,  and  led  to  an  understanding  Irredentist  faction  was  determined  to  exert  t 

with  the  German  powers  concerning  their  com-  popular  pressure  on  the  Government  and  con- 

mon  interests  in  the  perpetuation  of  peace  and  strain  Signor  Depretis,  if  possible,  to  retrace 

preservation  of  the  existing  conditions,  though  the  course  he  had  taken  in  the  direction  <^ 

not  to  a  formal  treaty.     He  repelled  the  sug-  conservative  monarchism  and  abandon  his  fll* 

gestion  that  Italy  had  been  refused  admission  liance  with  the  Central  European  powers.  Th« 

to  the  league  between  the  two  empires,  de-  contest  was  begun  in  the  Parliament  by  the 

daring  that  a  power  with  30,000,000    souls,  refusal  of  a  number  of  deputies  to  take  the  oatb 
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3iriaDce.  The  Premier  at  once  brought  run  the  chance  of  alienating  the  entire  his- 
•ill  disqualifying  members  who  declined  torical  Lett.  Signor  Depretis,  in  his  explana- 
e  the  oath,  or  neglected  to  do  so,  within  tion,  said  that  governments  in  these  times 
onths  after  their  election.  Signor  Falle-  have  their  task  rendered  difficult  by  the  de- 
Liter  twice  refusing,  was  ordered  to  leave  mand  of  the  peoples  for  the  too  rapid  accom- 
iiunberby  the  President.  Upon  his  de-  plishment  oi  reforms  and  improvements  of 
^  to  do  so,  except  on  compulsion,  he  was  every  sort,  which  state  of  things  necessitates 
^ejected.  Signor  Oavalotti,  before  swear-  often  repose  and  reaction.  The  difficulty  of 
Legiance  in  due  form,  on  taking  his  seat  preserving  public  peace  and  order  was  en- 
&ed  a  circular  to  all  the  memt^rs  of  the  nanced,  the  responsibility  greater,  and  yet  the 
3er,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  oath  wishes  of  the  country  must  be  taken  account 
n  had  no  significance.  of  and  liberty  not  impaired.  In  this  situation 
BCt  Crisis* — Since  the  enunciation  of  his  the  Government  needed  the  support  not  of  a 
unme  at  Stradella,  Signor  Depretis  had  party,  but  of  all  the  energies  of  Parliament 
asded  an  overwhelming  majority,  made  and  the  country.  The  acts  of  the  Government 
the  Right,  who  accepted  the  programme  prove  that  they  have  remained  true  to  the 
enounced  all  opposition,  following  Min-  programme  of  the  Left.  With  respect  to  the 
i,  while  the  other  leaders  retired,  as  well  as  rights  of  association  and  of  assembly,  the  sys- 
eft,  the  different  sections  of  which  were  rep-  tern  of  constant  and  strict  vigilance  was  adopt- 
ted  in  the  Cabinet.  The  only  opposition  ed,  and  toward  Irredentist  manifestations  a 
composed  of  the  advanced  sections  of  the  rigorous  course  was  enjoined  by  circumstances, 
who,  without  a  definite  programme,  co-  In  extraordinary  events  an  extraordinary  re- 
ted  with  the  Republican  and  Irredentist  sponsibility  must  be  assumed.  In  conclusion, 
itioos  in  order  to  embarrass  the  Govern-  he  declared  that  his  actions  were  not  gnided 
;,  and  sought  to  break  up  the  fusion  with  by  the  grouping  of  parties  in  the  Chamber. 
Conservatives  and  initiate  a  new  era  of  Signor  Nicotera  proposed  a  vote  of  want  of 
ms.  The  situation  created  by  the  alliance  confidence,  which  he  expected  would  separate 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  stringent  from  the  Government  either  the  Right  or  the 
ares  taken  by  the  Government  to  repress  pure  Left.  In  the  explanations  which  followed 
entist  agitations,  seemed  to  present  the  it  was  fonnd  impossible  for  the  two  more  Radi- 
"tunity  desired.  The  Government  was  cal  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  retain  their  port- 
sented  to  the  country  as  suing  for  the  al-  folios;  but  the  section  of  the  party  which  de- 
t  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  being  re-  clared  against  the  Government  was  numerically 
I,  and  then  finally  securing  admission  to  insignificant.  In  the  vote,  which  was  taken 
jague  on  the  condition  of  suppressing  ir-  May  18th,  the  majority  for  the  Government  was 
tism,  republicanism,  socialism,  and  such  848  to  29.  Signor  Depretis  thought  it  best  for 
tions  of  popular  feeling.  The  charge  of  the  Cabinet  to  resign,  so  that  it  could  be  recon- 
g  again  degraded  Italy  to  the  condition  stituted  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat  more 
assal  of  Austria  was  more  damaging  than  clearly  defined  political  situation.  None  of  the 
t  any  that  could  be  brought  against  an  men  of  the  Right  were  inclined  to  claim  any 
Q  ministry.  The  action  of  the  Government  advantage  from  the  position,  while  the  dissi- 
(pressing  meetings  and  sequestering  new^s-  dent  fraction  of  the  Left  was  out  of  the  ques- 
s  was  represented  as  the  price  of  the  al-  tion.  The  Cabinet  was  consequently  continued 
i.  The  ministry  was  accused  of  bringing  after  waiting  a  week  or  so,  Signori  Baccaiini 
ire  to  bear  on  the  judges  to  seeure  the  and  Zanardelli  dropping  out  and  being  replaced 
hment  of  political  oflPenders.  The  Ad-  by  Savelli  and  Genala.  The  former,  a  Neapoli- 
d  Left  were  determindd  to  call  the  Prime  tan  by  birth,  was  First  President  of  the  Court 
ter  to  account.  He  was  charged  with  of  Appeal  at  Rome,  and  had  been  made  a 
g  changed  his  principles  within  the  last  senator  in  1882,  though  without  having  taken 
ears,  and  with  pursuing  the  programme  any  previous  part  in  politics.  The  other  new 
i  Right.  Signor  Depretis  was  equally  de-  minister  was  a  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
I  of  clarifying  the  situation,  but  postponed  at  Florence,  had  sat  in  the  Parliament,  on  the 
iring  the  multitude  of  interpellations  that  Left  Center  benches,  since  1875,  and  had  been 
announced  for  week  after  week.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  railroad  commission, 
eady  for  a  test  of  strength  until  near  the  It  was  expected  that  Admiral  Acton  would  re* 
e  of  May.  Then  many  of  his  antagonists  sign  with  the  other  pronounced  Liberals;  he 
withdrawn  and  the  political  atmosphere  was  prevailed  on,  however,  to  retain  his  port- 
comparatively  quiescent.  Signor  Min-  folio  until  he  laid  it  down  in  November,  and 
,  the  leader  of  the  Right,  oflTered  his  was  succeeded  on  the  16th  of  that  month  by 
rt,  and  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  "Vice-Admiral  del  Santo.  The  new  Naval  Min- 
"nment  was  a  continuance  of  that  fol-  ister  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
by  him  before  1876.  This  declaration  of  the  Italian  navy,  but  has  never  occupied 
Signor  Nicotera  the  opportunity  to  press  himself  with  political  affairs.  When  the  par- 
iCinister  President  either  to  repudiate  liamentary  struggle  was  over,  the  popular  agi- 
iterpretation  and  renounce  the  proffered  tation  suddenly  ceased, 
rt  of  the  Right,  or  accept  it,  and  thus       Before  the  Parliament  assembled  again,  on 
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November  26tb,  the  old  Left  united  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  form  an  efficient  opposition. 
About  eighty-six  deputies  met  and  discussed  a 
programme  of  which  compensation  for  deputies 
and  revision  of  the  Papal  guarantees  formed 
part,  while  the  friendly  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Germany  was  cordially  approved ;  num- 
♦bered  among  them  were  the  ex-ministers  Oai- 
roli,  Zanardelli,  Baccarini,  Nicotera,  Grispi,  and 
Doda. 

RedtiBJitloii  %t  the  Canpagiuu — For  twelve 
years  the  Government  has  had  under  consid- 
eration the  project  of  rendering  fertile,  hab- 
itable, and  healthful  the  plain  surrounding 
Rome  on  all  sides  for  a  distance  of  from  20  to 
50  kilometres.  Several  laws  were  enacted  for 
this  object,  the  last  in  1878.  This  act,  which 
originated  in  the  Senate  and  was  approved  by 
the  Chamber,  provided  for  the  regulation  of 
the  water-courses,  which  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  attempt  at  fertilization  and 
colonization.  A  powerful  ring  of  aristocrats 
and  bankers,  who  own  the  lands,  and  the 
equally  powerful  combination  of  the  Mercanti 
di  Campagna^  who  lease  them  for  grazing  pur- 
poses and  derive  from  them  with  little  trouble 
a  large  profit,  opposed  the  improvement.  The 
owners  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  capital  ne- 
cessary for  the  redemption  of  these  tracts,  mis- 
cultivated  for  thousands  of  years,  which  con- 
tained no  villages  or  communicutions,  were  un- 
inhabitable on  account  of  the  deadly  malaria, 
were  entirely  stripped  of  forest,  were  subject 
to  overflow  from  the  choked- up  streams,  and 
along  the  coast  were  covered  with  marsh.  lo 
the  session  of  1883  Signor  Berti,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  introduced  a  bill  which  was  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement.  The  Government  is 
warned  to  press  this  work  forward  by  the  fact 
that  Rome  ceased  to  grow  after  the  first  stimu- 
lus of  the  transfer  of  the  Government  to  the 
ancient  capital  was  spent,  and  is  outstripped 
in  commercial  and  industrial  activity  by  other 
cities.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  agricultur- 
al supplies  can  be  drawn  from  the  surrounding 
district,  the  rural  environment  made  attractive, 
and  the  Roman  fever  extirpated,  the  capital 
will  take  the  position  which  is  desirable  for 
the  symmetrical  development  of  the  kingdom. 
The  new  law  provides  for  the  expropriation 
and  reclamation  by  the  state  of  the  latifundia 
in  which  the  owners  are  unwilling  to  carry  out 
the  works  of  amelioration  prescribed  by  law. 

InterpretatkNi  of  the  Giarantee  Law. — A  ruling 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  made  Nov.  9,  1882, 
greatly  limits  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
sovereign  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Pope, 
and  extends  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  to  the  Vatican.  An  engineer, 
named  Martinucci,  claimed  payment  from  the 


Papal  &f ajordomo  for  manag^g  the  fire-extin- 
guishing arrangements,  and  of  Cardinal  J&co- 
bini,  as  administrator  of  the  Papal  estates,  for 
other  services  in  the  Vatican.  Pope  Leo  XIII 
constituted  two  commissions,  composed  of 
priests,  as  courts  of  first  and  second  instanoa, 
to  pass  upon  these  and  other  such  claims.  The 
suitor  did  not  wait  for  the  acyudication  of  the 
Papal  commission,  but  brought  an  action  in  the 
civil  court.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  wu 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  and  both  the 
lower  and  the  appellate  court  affirmed  tbdr 
competency  to  entertain  the  suit,  which  w&s 
dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  law  of 
Papal  guarantees,  of  May  13, 1871,  was  defined 
as  applying  simply  to  the  exercise  of  the  spir- 
itual authority  of  the  Pontiff,  and  as  guarantee- 
ing only  such  personal  immunities  and  sotct- 
eign  rights  as  appertain  to  his  dignity  and  as 
were  designatea  by  Mancini  ^^  purely  rights  of 
honor." 

The  iMhlam  Earthqitke.— The  calamity  in  the 
island  of  Ischia  was  the  most  severe  that  Mj 
has  experienced  m  many  years,  and  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  C/Ountry  during  the  summer  monthi 
About  8,000,000  francs  was  coUected  in  aid  of 
the  sufferers,  besides  what  was  done  by  thd 
Government.  The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
stated  in  the  official  report  to  be  1,990.  TJi« 
number  injured  was  874.  At  CasamiccioU 
625  strangers  were  killed  and  922  natives.  At 
Forio,  805  were  killed ;  at  Lacco  Ameno,  12Sl 
(See  Earthquakes  and  Volcanic  Distcbb* 

ANCES.) 

Geodetic  Conferencet — The  seventh  Tnternatkni- 
al  Geodetic  Conference  met  in  Rome,  Octobff 
15th.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of 
the  unification  of  time  by  adopting  a  universil 
hour  and  the  unification  of  longitude  by  adop^ 
ing  a  common  initial  meridian.  The  priise 
meridian  for  reckoning  longitude  recommeod- 
ed  by  the  conference  is  Greenwich.  It  is  pro* 
posed  to  count  longitude  in  a  single  direction^ 
from  east  to  west,  both  by  the  ordinary  divis- 
ions of  degrees  and  by  hours  and  minutes.  For 
railroads,  steamships,  posts,  and  telegraphy  ^ 
is  recommended  to  adopt  a  universal  hour  ^ 
by  side  with  local  or  national  hours.  Forth* 
point  of  departure  for  cosmopolitan  time  th* 
instant  of  midnight  at  Greenwich  is  proposed. 
Resolutions  in  favor  of  the  application  of  tb^ 
decimal  system  in  the  divisions  of  time  and  oT 
the  quadrant,  and  of. the  speedy  adoption  by 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of  the  de- 
cimal system  of  weights  and  measures,  werr- 
adopted  later.  The  proposal  for  the  unific»"= 
tion  of  longitudes  and  hours  ori^nated  viAi 
the  United  States  Government,  which  ir*j 
represented  at  the  conference  by  Messrs,  St3*j 
gard  and  Peirce,  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetkj 
Survey. 
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Tor  details  relating  to  area,  terri-  The  revenue  and  expenditure  during  the  fis- 

ons,  the  dynasty  and  members  of  cal  year  ending  June  80, 1883,  were  as  follow : 

family,  see  the  preceding  two  vol-  income 

*' Annual  Cyclopaedia,")    Thecen-    Duties '. $2,6oo,880 

Dec.  81,  1882,  stated  the  popula-     Real-estate  tax 42,»46.8ft8 

5,700110;  18,598  998  being  males,  ^f^S^Sr^rthem  produii.! :;::;:: i::::^              1.^1'^ 

112  females.    The  population  m-    Liquor-tax io,M2,6o« 

1,770  houses.  I^^'^ aSor'Ss 

>f  Tokio  had,  in  1881,  828,657  in-  state  wvenuift^mmrnes  !!;.'!.*;.* *!.'!.'.'.*.* !.*!!.'.'        6481468 

Osaka,   293,686;    Kioto,   239,425  ;     Bute  revenue  from  railroads 989,667 

.,460;  Kanagaw«mo7,624;  and 46  ISJS^jJlSSSSsSSXr. •.••.::;:::;;::::;;:    ZZ 

3tween  20,579  and  78,104  souls.  l-Yom  other  aouroea 8,262,968 

rnment  is  constituted  in  part  on  ^^^                                                  $66  814.12I 

lodels,  the  Mikado  ruling  in  accord-  ' 

le  counsels  of  his  regularly  appoint-  outlay. 

.     These  are  the  ministry  which    ijtcrert  on  debt  and  rinking  ftind •^8,298,204 

1    ;i  .     .     ....  .17  ''  V*       Civil  list  and  appanage 098,785 

bed  m  iraittition  of  European  cabi-    pensions .....  ^... 449,279 

juncil  of  State,  of  an  indefinite  num-    Btate  Coundi .' 682^289 

bers ;  and  the  Senate  composed  of  g^^ent*  of  i^oWi^'  AfliiW :::::::: ! ! :::;;: :    llf^o 

members,  most  of  whom  are  per-  »*  the  interior 4^.225 

kve  filled  high  posts.    The  Secretary  I  ^^^"^ s^mm 

and  charge  d^affaire%  ad  interim  at  "           the  NaVy  V.V.'.V.V.*. *. !  *. *. * '. ! '.  *. '.  *. ! '.     8,i6ii692 

is  Takahira  ^goro,  and  the  Con-    other  departments 4,B2i,806 

York,  Takahashi  Shinkichi.  other  expenses _28^21M88 

3d  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and         Total $66,814,122 

mipotentiary  to  Japan  is  Hon.  J.  A.  ^he  great  difliculty  the  Government  has  to 

^$  n®.^™T^*"  Consul-General  at  grapple  with  is  the  outstanding  paper  money. 

1.1.  VanBuren.     .     ^^^^     _  Since  September,  1883,  the  Government  has 

ae  army  comprised  m  1888 :  The  ^^^^  ^^^^    $600,000  of  bonds  a  month  at  75 

regiments  of  toot ;  one  squadron  ot  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^i^,,  ^^^  proceeds  has  withdrawn 

1  one  artiUery  division  of  two  bat-  ^^^  canceled  paper  money;  but  the  remedy  is 
line— 14  regiments  of  foot;    two  ^ot  adequate.     On  April  26,  1882,  the  paper 

f  horse,  and  nine  artillery  divisions,  ^         j^  circulation  was  worth  $81,000,000  in 

batteries ;  nine  companies  of  engi-  ^j,^           market ;  in  January,  1883,  $109,000,- 

X  platoons  of  attendants.     The  to-  qqq  .  ^^^  j^  ^p^ii^  1888,  $96,000,000.    In  or- 

i  of  the  army  on  Jan.  1,  1883,  was  ^^^  to  intimidate  the  usurers  and  speculators, 

1,  including  80  generals,  9,835  offi-  3^,^^  monev-brokers  speculating  on  the  fluctua- 

16  non-commissioned    officers  and  ^^^^^  j^  ^|;^  gold  premium  were  arrested  in 

J  officers  of  tiie  administration  of  q^^^^  because  they  were  trying  to  spread  a 

2  workmen,  and  647  cadets.  p^nic,  but  such  measures  have  for  the  time 
»ii  IS  given  by  a  military  academy,  ^^j      ^^^^  rendered  matters  worse. 

ichool,  a  school  for  instruction  in  j^     j^^  ^^  ^^^  monetary  and  financial  crisis, 

lip  and   gymnastics,   a  veterinary  ^^  ^j^^  restricted  dealings  of  the  banks  and 

a  practical  engineers  school.  ^       failures  in  business,  banks  on  the  whole 

le  fleet  is  composed  of  81  vessels,  |^j    ^^j  dividends  in  1883  ;  thus,  the  Fu-st 

t  armament  of  196  guns,  consisting  Jjational  Bank  declared  a  dividend  of  9  per 

iclads;  one  turret-ship  ana  three  cent.,  the  Second  National  Bank  10  percent., 

21  steamers  and  five  sailing  vessels.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  B^k  ^  per  cent, 

manned  by  5,551  men.  r^^^^  ^^  C^reir— The  treaty  of  commerce 

The  public  indebtedness  of  Japan,  ^jetween  Japan  and  Corea  was  published  in 

882,  was  as  follows :  November,  1883.    Corean  trade  has  developed 

earing  between  4  and  10  per  cent  very  considerably  in  Japan  of  late  years.   Con- 

L::4*«\;\;;w:»;^;; *^^r  ttS^Sa  trasted  with  that  between  Japan  and  any  West- 
Baring  no  Interest o,Ti4,oW  ,          -o      i      j    xi.     j»       ^ 

ioa,689,228  em  nation,  except  perhaps  England,  the  direct 

1840  462  089  ^*^®  ^^^  Oorea  figures  to  great  advantage, 

lew  7  i^e^'i^ittoin'.' '.■.'.*.'.'.*'*.'.'      9,809;o88  being  larger  than  the  combined  trade  of  Japan 

with  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Holland. 

Dd;;;;;;;;.::::::::$55;8:u208^^'"^''^^  ,  p«w  ^r*rT"T^?n®  7^""^  '^  Tr2n^°  '^ 

14,652,218  Japan  on  July  1,  1882,  altogether,  5,169  post- 

'^^^^^^  offices,  and  they  had  dispatched  during  the 

ftdneas |279,264,7M  twelvemonth    44,729,699    letters,    29,588,936 
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postal-oardd,  2,852,511  Government  messages, 
18,671,570  newspapers,  952,870  samples  and 
books,  174,646  newspapers  to  go  by  the  for- 
eign mails,  and  1,008  registered  letters  to  go 
abroad ;  together,  96,916,235  items  of  mail 
matter,  against  83,294,010  the  previous  year. 
Postal  orders  were  paid  oat  to  the  amonnt 
of  $8,521,459.  The  receipts  were  $1,660,896, 
and  the  expenses  $1,470,918. 

Telegraplis, — In  January,  1882,  there  were  in 
operation  112  offices,  and  they  had  forwarded 
during  the  year  1881,  altogether,  1,272,756 
messages.  The  length  of  line  was  8,929  miles, 
and  that  of  wire,  9,845. 

KallrMUb.— On  July  26,  1888,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Great  Central  railroad  was  opened 
to  traffic  between  Tokio  (Yeddo)  and  Eouma- 
gai,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  being 
88  miles.  The  Great  Oontral  is  intended  to 
traverse  the  island  of  Niphon  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Soon  the  locomotive  will  reach 
Tagasaki,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  Japan- 
ese silk-region ;  thence  the  line  will  extend  to 
Aomori,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  country  through  which  the  first  section, 
above  alluded  to,  passes,  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  it  abounds  in  resources  of  all  kinds.  The 
stations  of  wood  have  been  cheaply  construct- 
ed, and  all  the  rolling-stock,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  locomotives,  is  of  Japanese 
build. 

The  railroads  in  operation  in  Japan  on  Jan. 
1. 1884,  were  the  following :  from  Yokohama  to 
Tokio,  18  miles;  from  Eob4  to  Otsu,  58  miles; 
from  Trourouga  to  Sekigahara,  41  miles ;  from 
Tokio  to  Koumagai,  88  miles:  together,  155 
miles.  There  was  then  being  built  the  line 
from  Tokio  to  Mayebashi,  81  miles.  The  first 
three  lines  named  are  Government  property ; 
the  remainder  is  owned  by  a  company. 

Good  roads  being  few  in  Japan,  traffic  suf- 
fers from  the  high  freight  which  the  forward- 
ing of  goods  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules 
involves.  Japan  declared  in  1883,  through  its 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  it  was  ready 
to  throw  open  internal  trade  to  foreigners, 

I  provided  they  submit  to  be  held  amenable  to 
ocal  legislation ;  but  this  would  necessitate 
the  revision  of  treaties,  and  can  not  be  accom- 
plished without  considerable  delay. 

Pmsiai  AdalBlstniton. — Following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Sublime  Porte,  Japan  has  asked  the 
Government  of  Prussia  for  three  officers  to  be 
employed  in  the  management  of  affairs  in  the 
interior.  They  are  to  bear  the  same  rank  and 
title  as  members  of  the  Japanese  Oonncil  of 
State,  and  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a 
cabinet  minister  in  a  German  kingdom. 

Iistraetton* — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Japan  published  in  1883  his  sixth  an- 
nual report,  according  to  which  there  were 
then  26,594  schools,  25,395  of  which  were 
public  and  1,190  private;  increase  in  the  year, 
1,115  public  and  112  private;  together,  1,225 
more  than  in  1882.  There  were  65,612  teach- 
ers,  63,305  of  whom  were  in  public  and  1,807 


in  private  schools.  Increase  in  the  former 
durmg  the  year,  5,702,  and  the  latter,  85 ;  to- 
gether, 5,787.  Number  of  pupils  attending 
EobUo  schools,  2,208,638,  and  private,  64,541, 
eing  an  increase  of  112,505  in  the  former,  and 
a  decrease  of  2,248  in  the  latter.  Increase  of 
pupils  attending  superior  schools,  8,496,  tod 
of  such  institutes,  190;  of  professors,  861. 

Several  military  men  left  France  for  Japan 
in  1888,  to  be  attached  as  instructors  to  tbe 
superior  military  academy. 

Mereluuit  Martaie. — Japan  made  great  efforts 
in  1888  to  establish  a  steam  merchant  navj. 
Five  steamships,  three  wooden  and  two  iron, 
were  purchased  in  Japan  in  that  year,  at  a  cost 
equivalent  to  £82,000.    They  have  a  joint  car- 
rying capacity  of  4,150  tons,  and  have  sinc« 
been  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  for  passen- 
gers and  cargo.    In  addition  to  these,  Admi- 
ral Ito,  assisted  by  two  English  nautical  men, 
made  contracts  with  eminent  ship-builders  on 
tbe  Olyde  and  Tyne  for  sixteen  steel  and  iron 
steamships,  having  a  joint  dead-weight  carrj- 
ing  capacity  of  22,540  tons.     They  are  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  most  approved  principle, 
being  built  under  Lloyd^s  special  survey,  and 
classed  100  Al.     Their  cost  in  Japan,  with 
spare  shaft  and  other  gear,  and  very  fall  and 
complete  specifications,  will  be  £450,000,  or 
somewhat  under  £20  per  ton.    Two  of  them 
will  have  a  speed  of  thirteen  knots  when  ladeo, 
and  will  carry  two  large  Erupp  guns,  maga- 
zines, etc.    Two  other  vessels  will  have  tweke- 
knot  speed,  laden ;  the  remaining  vessels  being 
ten-knot  steamers,  guaranteed.    There  are  to 
be  three  700  and  two  800-ton  ships,  the  re^ 
being  from  1,150  tons  up  to  2,500  tons.    Two 
of  this  new  fleet  were  already  in  the  Japan- 
ese coasting  trade  in  November,  1888 ;  another 
sailed  from  Glasgow  on  October  2dd  ;  and  all 
will  be  at  their  destination  by  October,  188i 
In  addition  to  these  twenty-one  steamships 
belonging  to  it,  the  "  Union  Steam  Navigation 
Company  "  chartered  in  November,  1883,  three 
steamships  from   the  Government,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-four  steamers,  of  28,065  tons 
burden,  eleven  of  which  were  then  running 
on  the  coast  of  Japan.    The  charter  of  this 
company  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  anj  hnt 
new  steamers ;  but  it  was  permitted  to  pnr- 
chase  twenty-two  sailing-vessels,  of  7,000  tons 
aggregate,  belonging  to  Japanese  owners.  The 
Government  subscribed  $2,600,000  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  to  the  company,  $3,400,000  being  sub- 
scribed by  over  5,000  merchants. 

Ctbiset-WMds. — Seven  magnificent  sorts  of 
cabinet- wood,  growing  abundantly  in  the  for- 
ests of  Japan,  are  expected  to  enter  the  world's 
markets  as  soon  as  the  railways  reach  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  found,  which  will  he 
at  no  distant  day.  They  are  the  sugi  {Oripi^ 
meria  Japoniea)^  the  ichii  {T<mcu$  eupidataX 
the  hinoki  {ChamcBci/parU  ohtusa),  the  aerra- 
ra  {Chamceeyparis  pt»\fera\  the  tsudiakndan 
{Thuya\  the  benibiakutan  {Junip&ms  JapffM 
ca),  and  the  kiri  (Paullownia  imperialii). 
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flDk* — Yokohama  silk-merchants  resolved  in 
1883  to  foand  in  that  port  a  silk-oonditioniog 
establishment,  after  the  Lyons  (France)  pat- 
tern, at  a  cost  of  ^0,000,  an  experienced  in- 
spector to  be  engaged  in  France,  and  to  re- 
ceive $1  per  bale  inspected.    The  Government 


has  been  asked  for  aid  to  the  extent  of  $511, 
000,  to  be  spent  in  premiums  to  be  awarded  to 
the  prodncers  of  the  best  silk. 

CMnera* — The  ensuing  tabular  statement 
exhibits  the  foreign-trade  movement  in  Japan 
during  1882 : 


YokohaiDft. 


Imfobt. 

Cotton  good! 

Woolens 

€3ottoo  and  wool  mixed . . . 

Metala 

Bondiies 

AiSatic  prodncU 

MerebftndiM 

8pecie 

Total 

ExpoaT. 

BawsOk , 

BUk-worm  eggt 

Tea 

Copper 

ToMoeo  

T«getable  wax 

Camphor 

Coal 

Dried  fish 

Klee 

bondriea. 

Total 

bpede 

Total 


$8,618,000 
1,008,000 
958,000 
1,049,000 
5.621,000 
8,108,000 


$20,852,000 
6,060,000 


$26,412,000 


$17,631,000 

122,000 

4,472,000 

257,000 

68,000 

2,000 

1,000 

20,000 
8,807,000 


$26,676,000 
4,701,000 


$31,877,000 


Hiofo 
OMk». 


$2,271,000 

917,000 

161,000 

717,000 

2,662,000 

1,158,000 


$7,886,000 
8,987,000 


$11,678,000 


$1,000 

2,471,600 

5^9,000 

16,000 

801,000 

612,000 

26,000 

828,000 

858,000 

1,548,000 


$6,750,000 
8,119,000 


$8,868,000 


NagMaU. 


$52,000 
7,000 

■  •  «  •  •  • 

80,000 
762,000 
266,000 


$1,157,000 
100,000 


$1,257,000 


$85,000 

2,000 

12,000 

22,000 

254,000 

1.150,000 

578,000 

772,000 

488,000 


$8,80vS,000 
77,000 


$8,885,000 


Hakodadlaod 


$i,000 


$8,000 


$8,000 


$126,000 

ar78,666 


$504,000 


$504,000 


Total. 


$10,941,000 
1,927.000 
1.114,000 
1,646,000 
9,048,000 
4,582,000 


$29,408,000 
10,147,000 


$89,550,000 


$17,662,000 

122,000 

7,028,000 

848,000 

96,000 

82^000 

867,000 

1,176.000 

1,208,000 

1,650,000 

6,171,000 


$17,288,000 
6,897,000 


$44,185,000 


In  1882  Yokohama  exported  silk,  2,685,069 
pounds,  against  1,801,180  in  1881 ;  tea,  14,- 
215,763  pounds,  against  14,980,894;  and  im- 
ported twist,  20,222,208  pounds,  against  24,- 
^7,210  in  1881 ;  and  woolens,  5,221,402  yards, 
against  8,147,599  yards ;  cotton  goods,  42,584,- 
296  yards,  against  29,775,692;  petroleum,  9,- 
Wr,926  gallons,  against  4,616,855;  and  sugar, 
48,140,026  pounds,  against  41,062,918. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

Japan  Into  Um 
UnilMl  Stataa. 

Domaitia  azporto 
from  Uia  Ubhad 
StatM  to  JafMUi. 

:i*6 

$14,510,884 
14,217.600 
14,489.495 
1^0J)8,S90 

$2,525,753 

:i88i 

1«8 

1888 

1,444>,146 
2M4,265 
8,375,885 

Wliile  the  general  import  from  Japan  into 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  of  tea,  has 
l)een  on  the  whole  steady,  that  of  raw  silk  has 
doubled  in  a  few  years.  The  domestic  export 
to  Japan  has  fluctuated  widely,  hecause  the 
Japanese  market  is  easily  overloaded  with  mer- 
^andise  of  all  ki^ds  from  all  quarters,  causing 
91  times  a  sudden  check  to  importation,  on 
%;count  of  heavy  losses  in  Japan  on  imports. 
American  goods  have  not  been  exempt  from 
these  influences.  Instead  of  merchandise,  the 
United  States  shipped,  in  1881,  $2,468,535  spe- 
de,  to  pay  for  tea  and  silk ;  the  next  year  only 
$453,862  specie,  because  it  was  then  more  prof- 
itable to  ship  goods  on  a  bare  market 


JEWELL,  Manliall,  an  American  merchant  and 
statesman,  horn  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20, 
1825 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1888. 
His  father  was  a  tanner  and  currfer,  and  Mar- 
shall, after  receiving  a  fair  edncation,  became 
an  apprentice  in  his  establishment.  Thence  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  studied  electricity, 
especially  in  its  application  to  telegraphy.  After 
leaving  Boston,  he  became  a  telegraphic  oper- 
ator in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Being  of  a  somewhat 
roving  disposition,  he  went  next  to  Akron,  O., 
thence  to  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  thence  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  telegraph 
lines  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans.  The 
next  year,  1849,  he  became  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Telegraph 
lines,  but  gave  it  up  in  order  to  join  his  father 
in  manufactoring  leather  belting  at  Hartford. 
The  business  pronpered,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  not  long  after,  he  became  head  of 
the  firm  of  Marshall  Jewell  &  Co. 

In  1859  Mr.  Jewell  visited  Europe  and  made 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  tanneries  in  England 
and  France.  He  repeated  his  visit  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  with  good  results.  Going  abroad 
again,  in  1865,  he  occupied  a  year  in  traveling, 
including  a  trip  to  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Jewell's  political  career  was  begun  in 
1868,  at  which  time  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  He  was  elected,  and  served  from 
May,  1869,  to  May,  1870.    He  was  elected  a 
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second  time,  and  served  from  Maj,  1871,  to 
May,  1872.  Still  a  third  oanvass  in  his  favor 
was  snccessful,  and  he  served  another  year. 
Immediately  npon  the  close  of  his  third  term, 
in  1873,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
United  States  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
of  great  service  to  American  interests.  Dis- 
covering that  frands  were  practiced,  in  imita- 
tions of  American  manufactures  (as  sewing- 
machines,  scales,  axes,  etc.),  he  negotiated  with 
the  Russian  Government  a  trade-mark  treaty, 
and  carried  it  through  to  completion.  He 
also  investigated  the  process  by  which  "  Rus- 
sia leather  ^^  is  produced,  and  ascertained  that 
the  peculiar  scent  which  this  leather  has  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  birch-bark  tar  in  tanning. 
The  result  has  been  that  this  kind  of  leather  is 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  States  as  suc- 
cessfully as  in  Russia. 

In  July,  1874,  he  returned  home  and  was 
appointed  Postmaster-General.  He  began  at 
once  a  policy  of  reform  against  notorious 
"straw  bids"  and  other  corrupt  practices  in 
Texas  and  Alabama,  and  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing a  number  of  these.  He  established  fast 
mail  trains,  and  avowed  his  determination  to 
conduct  the  department  on  proper  business 
principles,  as  he  or  any  other  upright  merchant 
would  do  in  his  own  aflfairs.  The  "  ring  "  poli- 
ticians were  active  against  him,  and  fiufdly  suc- 
ceeded in  their  efforts ;  so  that,  early  in  July, 
1876,  the  President  demanded  his  resignation. 

He  returned  to  Hartford,  and  devoted  him- 
self again  to  business.  He  was  placed  at  the 
Iiead  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
was  very  earnest  and  efficient  in  discharging 
its  duties,  and  spoke  frequently  to  large  meet- 
ings in  the  Garfield  campaign.  Besides  the 
business  of  his  own  firm,  he  was  interested  in 
numerous  other  enticrprises  with  his  brothers, 
and  held  posts  of  trust  in  several  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  etc.  He  was  a  Congregation- 
al ist  from  early  life  and  retained  his  commun- 
ion with  that  denomination  to  the  last.  He 
entertained  a  deep  and  sincere  hatred  of  slav- 
ery, and  during  the  civil  war  he  gave  all  his 
influence,  and  expended  freely  of  his  means,  to 
support  the  Union. 

In  1852  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Dickinson,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  who,  with 
two  daughters,  survives  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  personal  appearance,  an  able  speaker, 
and  of  genial  spirit  and  manners.  His  health 
was  always  good,  and  he  had  hardly  known  by 
personal  experience  what  sickness  was.  He 
died  of  acute  pneumonia. 

JORDAN  CANAL.    See  Enoineeriko. 

JUTE  AND  JUTE-BUTI8.  The  jute  and  jute- 
butts  received  jn  this  country  from  India  and 
China  are  the  fibers  of  two  Indian  annuals  of 
the  order  TiHacecs^  GarchoruM  capaularii  and 
0,  olitorius.  What  is  imported  here  under  the 
name  of  ^^  Mexican  jute  '^  is  not  the  fiber  of 
any  species  of  Corchorus,  though  it  probably 
belongs  to  an  allied  family.  The  jutes  differ 
from  what  is  known  commercially  as  **  hemp  ^' 


in  the  soft  and  woolly  character  of  the  fiber, 
its  ability  to  absorb  moisture  readily,  its  in- 
ferior strength,  and  the  difficulty  of  bleaching 
it  without  destroying  the  tenacity  and  dun- 
biUty  of  the  goods  made  from  it.  Still,  for 
many  purposes  it  is  valuable.    The  Indian  jote 
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Jute  {Corehonu  eapntlaris). 

is  cultivated  on  the  lower  lands  along  the 
Ganges  and  elsewhere  in  India,  flourishing  best 
in  a  rich  alluvial  soil  and  in  a  ho^  moist  atmos- 
phere, with  a  heavy  rainf^.  In  1872  there 
were  921,000  acres  of  it  under  cultivation  in 
India.  The  acreage  has  since  undoubtedly  in- 
creased materially,  as  the  export  demand  is 
constantly  enlarging,  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  alone  having  nearly  doubled 
in  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  manufactoria 
of  gunny-bags  and  other  jute  goods  in  India  hv- 
ing  greatly  multiplied.  In  India  the  jute  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  the 
stalks  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  finger. 
The  plant  is  utilized  in  many  ways.  The  top« 
serve  for  pot-herbs,  the  leaves  for  manure,  the 
stalks  for  fences,  the  seed  for  oil-cake,  the 
butts  and  roots  for  cheap  bagging  and  paper, 
and  the  inner  bark  for  fiber.  It  has  been  long 
and  successfully  cultivated  in  China,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  acclimatize  it  in 
Algiers,  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  England.  In  the  last  two  coon- 
tries  the  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful;  in 
the  former,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  oi 
the  rainfall,  in  the  latter  from  the  coolness  of 
the  climate.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no 
climate  where  the  mean  temperature  of  Mar, 
June,  July,  and  August  is  lower  than  68°  Fahr., 
and  the  rainfall  for  the  same  months  less  than 
twenty  inches,  can  be  sure  of  a  uniformly  suc- 
cessful crop  of  jute. 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  indeed  the  Gnlt 
States  generally,  seem  to  fulfill  these  condi- 
tions, and  may  be  considered  suitable  groond 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  Mississippi  iia^ 
made  a  successful  beginning.    It  has  been  aa- 
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oertained,  by  repeated  experiment,  that  on  pets — Axminster,  Kidderminster,  Brussels,  and 

good  lands  at  least  one  ton  of  fiber  of  the  best  Venetian.    It  takes  colors  very  readily,  and 

quality,  worth  at  the  plantation  not  less  than  exhibits  the  most  brilliant  dyes  for  a  time,  but 

fuor  cents  a  pound,  can  be  produced  from  they  are  not  permanent.    In  Dundee,  Scotland, 

ID  acre  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $13  for  there  are  about  100  jute-mills,  employing  20,- 

iultivation ;  while  the  cutting,  hauling,  decor-  000  workmen  and  manufacturing  90,000  tons 

icating,  washing,  and  baling  of  the  fiber,  on  of  jute  annually. 

n  estimated  yield  of    fifteen  tons  of  green  But,  large  as  is  the  consumption  of  jute  both 

talks  to  the  acre,  can  be  done  in  the  best  way  here  and  in  Europe,  that  of  jute-butts  (the  low- 

t  a  cost  of  less  than  $80  an  acre,  the  net  yield  er  portion  of  the  stalks  and  the  roots  of  the 

eing  a  full  ton  of  fiber  prepared  for  use.  jute-plant)  is  still  greater.    Our  importation 

These  processes  are  conducted  by  American  of  jute-butts  in  1882  was  more  than  53,000 
lachines  recently  invented,  and  tested  in  the  tons.  Twenty  years  ago  these  were  not  con- 
eld,  by  means  of  which  three  persons  perform  sidered  of  any  value.  The  manufacturers  of 
lore  labor  in  a  day  than  160  Hindoo  laborers  jute  in  India,  who  received  from  the  cnltiva- 
ho  strip  and  wash  the  fiber  by  hand.  This  tors  the  whole  plant  (except  perhaps  the  leaves 
>timate  of  a  cost  of  $43  to  the  acre,  against  a  and  tops),  found  the  butts  so  much  of  a  nui- 
ilue  of  $80  for  a  ton  of  the  fiber,  is  claimed  simce  that  they  compelled  their  hands  to  carry 
>  be  excessive,  but  it  leaves  a  net  profit  of  a  quantity  of  them  home  every  day  and  bum 
37  to  the  acre.  To  this  are  to  be  added  the  them.  At  last,  about  1866,  a  captain  of  an 
alue  of  the  leaves  for  manure,  of  the  seed  for  East  India  ship,  finding  himself  at  Calcutta 
lanting  and  for  oil-cake,  and  of  the  butts  and  without  a  full  return  cargo,  was  induced  to 
oots  for  cheap  bagging  and  paper.  Our  manu-  take  on  board  eighty  or  ninety  tons  of  this 
acturers  are  importing  these  jute-butts  at  not  worthless  stuff  as  ballast.  On  arriving  at  New 
ess  than  $35  a  ton,  and  the  yield  would  be  York  he  told  a  friend,  who  was  a  rope-maker, 
more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  manufac-  of  his  ballast,  and  induced  him  to  take  it  off 
tnrers  pay  from  $95  to  $100  a  ton  for  the  best  his  hands  and  experiment  with  it  for  a  coarse 
[ndia  jute,  and  the  quality  produced  in  Missis-  paper-stock.  The  experiment  was  successful, 
nppi  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  in  every  and  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  spun  also 
respect  to  the  best  imported.  into  a  yam,  from  which  a  coarse  bagging  could 

For  the  total  export  from  India  and  China  be  made ;  and  a  demand  was  created  for  it. 
we  are  obliged  to  go  back  about  ten  years.  That  rope-making  firm,  L.  Waterbury  &  Co., 
though  we  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  of  Brooklyn,  N.  i.,  now  use  9,000  tons  annu- 
iDcrease  both  of  production  and  export  since  ally,  and  with  the  other  firms  in  the  same  line 
that  time.  In  1872-'78  the  amount  exported  of  business  in  that  city  consume  1 6,000  tons  of 
wfn  354,046  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  jute-butts,  almost  a  third  of  the  whole  impor- 
197,773  tons,  and  exported  87,752  tons  of  this  tation,  all  of  which  is  used  either  in  the  pro- 
UDount,  reserving  160,000  tons  for  her  own  duction  of  cotton  -  baling  cloths  or  the  so- 
ue.  In  1880  the  export  to  Great  Britain  had  called  ^^ Manila'^  paper.  The  same  firms  and 
•eacbed  295,329  tons,  valued  at  $21,860,160.  some  others  in  that  city  use  nearly  10,000  tons 
Id  the  same  year  there  were  imported  into  the  of  jute.  Here  may  be  mentioned  a  singular 
United  States — the  greater  part  from  India,  blunder  of  the  census  of  1880.  The  importa- 
nt Bome  also  from  China  and  Mexico — 82,471  tion  of  raw  jute  and  pute-butts  in  that  year 
»n8,  valued  at  $5,075,945.  If  the  otlier  coun-  was  82,471  tons,  and  its  value  (custom-house 
Ties  which  took  jute  direct  from  Calcutta  in  valuation)  $6,075,945.  To  any  one  who  has 
L872  had  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  any  idea  of  the  relation  of  our  importation  of 
)n)portion,  the  total  export  from  India  must  raw  materials  to  our  manufactures,  it  must  be 
2a?e  been  at  least  560,000  tons,  and  the  value  evident  that  this  large  importation  was  brought 
i«arly  $50,000,000.  The  export  from  China,  to  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  being  manu- 
rt  one  time  very  considerable,  had  within  a  factured ;  yet  the  census  of  1880  reports  that 
few  years  nearly  ceased.  That  from  Mexico  the  entire  manufacture  of  jute  and  jute  goods 
lafl  increased,  and  in  1882  its  export  to  the  in  the  United  States  was  only  $696,982,  and 
doited  States  alone  was  19,233  tons,  worth,  at  that  the  raw  material  used  was  but  $447,094, 
^e  custom-house  valuation,  $2,061,939.  The  only  about  one  twelfth  of  the  amount  import- 
jntire  import  into  the  United  States  in  that  ed.  Of  these  amounts,  $415,788  of  raw  mate- 
fear  was  84^86  tons,  having  a  custom-house  rial,  and  $650,560  of  finished  product,  were 
ralaation  of  $4,710,192 ;  a  large  portion  being  said  to  be  used  and  produced  in  the  State  of 
^otts,  53,198  tons,  valued  at  $1,965,644,  against  Now  York,  and  all  of  this  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
K),988  tons  of  jute  of  a  value  of  $2,744,548.  lyn.    At  that  time  a  single  firm  in  that  city 

The  jute  is  used  for  burlaps,  for  the  finer  were  producing  from    jute-butts   $1,044,000 

inatities  of  bagging,  for  twilled  and  other  stair-  worth  of  bagging  and  paper,  and  from  jute 

arpeting,  for  what  is  known  as  "  wool-twine,"  about  $600,000  more,  and  the  whole  produo- 

nd  as  an  adulterant  of  the  lower-priced  broad-  tion  of  jute  hagging  and  jute  goods  in  that  city 

loths,  the  so-called  **  Japanese  silks,"  for  imi-  alone  was  more  than  $2,600,000,  while  the  cost 

itions  of  Irish  linen  and  of  low-priced  French  of  the  raw  material  was  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Ikfl,  and  for  admixtures  in  all  the  finer  car-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entire  amount 
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imported  was  oonsamed;  for  in  1881,  1882,  and  this  was  reduced  to  $5  by  the  newtarilL 

and  1883  the  importation  was  still  greater  in  That  both  jnte-butts  and  jnte  can  and  sboold 

quantity,  though  the  proportion  of  the  cheaper  be  produced  here  seems  evident,  in  view  of  the 

jute-butts  was  increased  and  there  was  a  con-  facts  mentioned  and  the  rapidly -growing  de- 

sequent  falling  off  of  values.     Raw  iute  has  mand  for  them  for  so  many  kinds  of  nunii- 

always  been  subject  to  a  considerable  duty,  factures.     At  this  time,  the  bagging  for  the 

usuaUy  about  $15  a  ton  (under  the  new  tariff,  entire  cotton-crop  of    the   United  States  » 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  about  $18) ;  made  from  jute-butts ;   and  all  the  so-caUed 

but  jute-butts  were  admitted  free  till  1876,  ^^ Manila'*  wrapping-paper  is  made  from  the 

when  a  duty  of  $6  a  ton  was  placed  on  them,  same  material 

K 


KlBTSiS.    State   CI«Tenn«Bt— The    following  laws  of  the  State,  or  whenever,  in  their  judgment, 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  «f  7  ^V^^  ^  neoessary  upon  its  road,  or  any  addi- 

^..»r..    n«^»««  TD-   r»i:«t    n™^^«„t.   T:»n4>^<»  tion  to  its  rolling-stock,  or  any  addition  to  or  change 

ernor,  George  W.  Ghck,  Democrat;  Lieuten-  ^^  -^^  ^^^^^  or  station-hous^,  or  any  change  bSi 

ant-Governor,  U.   W.  iimney ;     Secretary  of  rates,  or  any  change  in  the  mode  of  oper^ing  iu 

State,  James   Smith  ;    Treasurer,  Samuel  T.  road  and  conducting  its  business,  is  reasonable  ind 

Howe  ;    Auditor,  E.   P.   McCabe :    Attorney-  expedient,  said  commissioners  shall  inform  such  co^ 

General,  W.  A.  Johnston.    Judiciary,  Supreme  l^^j^^^^J^^^^'^^''^  *°^  "^""^  "'^^"^  ^^ 
Court :  Chief- Justice,  Albert  H.  Horton ;  As-  The  oommissiomjre  shall,  on  or  before  the  fiist 
sociate  Justices,  David  J.  Brewer  and  D.  M.  Monday  in  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report  to 
Valentine.  the  Governor  of  their  doings  for  the  preceding  jeir 
LegldatlTe  Sewlwi^The  Legislature  convened  f^^  of  the  condition  of  every  rwlroad  m  the  State, » 
on  the  9th  of  January,  and  ^aAJoumed  on  the  StW^MrK?^^^^ 
8th  of  March.     On  the  28a  of  January,  Fres-  n©  railroad  company  shall  charge,  demand,  or  re- 
ton    6.   Plumb,    Republican,    was    re-elected  ceive  from  any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  for 
United  States  Senator  by  a  vote  of  38  against  the  transportation  of  any  propertv  or  for  any  other 
one  in  the  Senate,  and  89  against  84  in  the  service,  a  greater  sum  thanitahalf  at  the  same  tiw 
Tcr              rpv  •^'^""'^  """     J  -tTp^xT'u       M     u»  u  charge,  demand,  or  receive  from  any  other  pereon, 
House.     There  were  passed  167  bills,  of  which  compaiy,  or  ooJporation,  for  a  like  Service  ^  the 
the   Governor  signed   162,  vetoed  four,  and  same  place,  or  upon  Uke  condition  and  under  similar 
allowed  one  to  die  in  his  hands.    One  of  the  circumstances. 

vetoed  bills  was  passed  over  the  veto.  Among  \  '^^^  ^  unlawftil  for  any  raUroad  oompony  to 

♦•"Ua  ««♦«  ^^^^^A  «r^..A  4Ur.  r^iiy^«*;»» .  mafco  any  contract  or  enter  mto  any  stipulation  win 

the  acts  passed  were  the  followmg :  ^^y  ^^^^  ^1^^  company  running  *in   the  mhm 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per-  general  direction,  by  which  either  company  shill 

sons  employed  in  and  about  coal-mines ;  an  act  de-  airectly  or  indirectly  agree  to  divide,  in  any  manner, 

daring  drunkenness  a  misdemeanor  and  prescribing  the  joint  earnings  upon  freight  transported, 

punishment;  an  act  relating  to  the  issue  of  stock  by  Statllttcs.— The  State  had  in  1872,  2,476,863 

JST^nTi  Z.!!^[Z'1^^i^A7J^A?^}''^^'^:  acres  of  land  in  cultivation ;  in  1882,  11,043,. 

tncts:  an  act  concerning  raiiroaas  and  other  common  ^extx                  •                 ><•  o  ^aa  c-t^r               Tk» 

carriers.  899  acres,  an  mcrease  of  8,566,517  acres.    The 

»,,'.,,,              .J     /.     ^1           M      J  live-stock  of  the  State  in  1872  was  valaed  at 

The  railroad  law  provides  for  three  railroad  |30,018,898;  in  1882  it  had  increased  to  $88,- 

commissioners,  who  have  power  to  examme  874,589,  or  a  permanent  increase  of  wealth  of 

the  books  and  papers  of  the  corporation  and  $53  860,641.    Four  fifths  of  the  area  are  rtill 

Its  otncers  under  oath.    Some  of  the  more  im-  nncultivated. 

portant  provisions  of  this  act-foUow :  jjj  jgSS  the  product  of  winter  wheat  was 

No  railroad  company  shall  charge  or  receive  a  rate  28,958,884  bushels,  with  an  average  yield  of 

in  excess  of  three  cents  per  mile  for  the  transiwrtation  19-66;  spring  wheat,  1,066,052  bushels,  with 

of  any  paswnger  who  is  over  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  ^n  average  yield  of  18-47;    total,  80,024,986 

inexcessof  half  that  sum  per  mile  for  the  transporta-  u    \.  y         a                         'ij*  innev.A^ia 

Uon  of  any  passenger  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  bushels,  and  an  average  yield  of  19-25  bujheb 

under.      ''  "^    ^               ^  per  acre.     This  is  withm  5,000,000  bushels  of 

The  commissioners  shall  have  the  general  supervis-  the  great  crop  of  1882. 

ion  of  all  railroads  in  the  State  opera^  bv  steam,  and  fhe  average  yield  of  rve  per  acre  was  18*79 

aU  express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  and  all  ^^ghel-  an  dthe  total  product  5,084,891  bnsh- 

other  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  doing  busi-  ,        w                 f^ww  p^v^j^vw  ^2  ^^r^        ^ 

ness  as  common  carriers  in  this  State,  and  shall  in-  els.     The  corn-orop  amounted  to  182,084,0550 

quire  into  any  neglect  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  bushels,  an  average  of  39*13  bushels  an  acre. 

State  bv  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  The  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 

in  the  business  of  transpomtion  of  persons  or  orop-  ^ave  obtained  an  official    statement  of  the 

erty  therem,  or  by  the  officers,  ajsrents,  or  empioves  _._.4.xi»          u        ivjv    *i,^  ^v 

theW>f,  and  shalf  also,  from  tim^to  t!me,  carefiiUy  ^rnmnt  voted,  in  cash  and  bonds,  by  the  sev- 

examine  and  inspect  the  condition  of  each  railroad  in  ©ral  counties  of  the  State,  to  aid  in  buiWing 

the  State,  and  or  its  equipment  and  the  manner  of  its  railroads.     The  total  is  $9,504,385. 

conduct  and  mana^ment,  with  reference  to  the  public  The  last  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Rail* 

S  ?h^  i?^^7^°'®"—   Whenever  in  the  judgment  ^  ^   Assessors  shows  that  there  are  4,815 

of  the  railroad  commissioners  It  shall  apjiear  that  any  .v^    -t*«^«Kwv*o   du>^o    •.»j«w    bu^ivr   mv     , 

railroad  corporation  or  otlier  transportation  company  nnles  01  railway  m  iiansas. 

fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  its  charter  or  the  Fuaen'  COBTCiitlM. — The  Kansas  State  Farm- 
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ice  met  in  Jaunary,  and  pat  forth 
9  declaring  that  the  farmers  were 

by  the  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
ling  for  the  passage  of  a  law  fixing 
)  of  freight  and  passenger  rates ;  and 
g  the  railroad* commissioner  system. 
ice. — The  Kansas  State  Temperance 
b  in  January,  and  adopted  resolutions 
that  the  State  had  no  moral  or  legal 
icense  any  wrong,  but  should  enact 

laws  as  will  promote  what  is  right 
bit  what  is  wrong ;  that  the  prohibi- 
le  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
IS  a  great  moral  question,  an<l  is  right 
tie  and  in  practice;  and  that  there 
I  no  attempt  by  the  Legislature  to 
bibition  from  the  Constitution  by  re- 
I  an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  or 

or  emasculation  of  the  law  already 
>r  the  enforcement  of  it. 
KT.     State  GoTermeit— The  follow- 
the  State  officers  during  the  year: 

Luke  P.  Blackburn,  succeeded  by 
r  Knott,  Democrats ;  Lieutenant- 
James  £.  Cantrill,  succeeded  by 
idman;  Secretary  of  State,  James 
I,  succeeded  by  James  A.  McKenzie ; 
,  James  W.  Tate ;  Auditor,  Fayette 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
:ett ;  Attorney-General,  P.  W.  Har- 
ster  of  Land- Office,  Ralph  Sheldon, 

by  J.  G.  Cecil ;  Commissioner  of 
re,  Charles  £.  Bowman,  succeeded 
Davis;  Insurance  Commissioner,  L. 
an.  Judiciary,  Court  of  Appeals: 
dee,  T.  F.  Hargis ;  Associate  Jus- 
mas  H.  Hines,  WiUiam  S.  £^yor,  and 

Lewis. 

NiYeBttMi8»  —  The  Democratic  State 
>n  met  in  Louisville  on  the  16th  of 
e  following  ticket  was  nominated: 

5mor,  J.  Proctor  Knott:  for  Lieutenant- 
J.  R.  Hindman  ;  for  Attorney-General, 
xiin  ;  for  Auditor,  Favette  Hewitt ;  for 
James  W.  Tate;  for  Superintendent  of 
ruction,  Joseph  Desha  Pickett ;  for  Begis- 
and-Offico,  J.  G.  Cecil. 

tform  declared  for  revenue  reform, 
f  the  Stat«  Constitution,  and  encour- 
»f  immigration. 

publican   State  Convention  met  in 
on  the  23d  of  May,  and  nominated 
ing  ticket: 

mor,  Thomas  Z.  Morrow,  of  Pulaski  coun- 
nant-Govemor.  Speed  S.  Fry,  of  Boyle 
tomey-Generai,  Lewis  C.  Garrigus  (who 
he  Confederate  army),  of  Lc^n  county ; 
»roy  K.  Hawthorne,  of  Campwll  county ; 
lent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  P.  Pinker- 
er  county :  Register  of  the  Land-Office,  the 
Asburv  (colored),  of  Cynthiana  county ; 
Edwin  Farley. 

»olutions  adopted  declared  for  free 
»r  all  the  children  in  the  State ;  ad- 
3f  the  tariff;  amendment  of  the  State 
on ;  encouragement  of  immigration ; 
1  of  the  tobacco-tax ;   arraigned  the 


Democratic  State  government  for  practically 
nullifying  the  criminal  and  penal  lAws,  and  for 
the  bad  condition  of  the  prison  and  charitable 
institutions;  and  commended  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Arthur. 

Becttei  Returns* — At  the  election  in  August, 
the  Democratic  ticket  was  successful,  Knott 
receiving  138,615  votes,  and  Morrow  89,181. 
The  following  table  gives  the  vote  for  the 
other  officers : 


Democmtlc 

Lientenant-Gtovernor 

182,884 
182,289 
182,249 
181,90S 

180,799 
182,158 

87,878 

Attorney-General 

86,028 

Anditor 

85,349 
84,670 

65,77« 
71.677 

Treasurer 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instrac- 
tion 

At  this  election,  169,178  persons  were  re- 
turned under  the  law  as  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  bnt  only  78,704 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  calling  one.  The 
Legislature  to  meet  in  1884  will  consist  of  83 
Democrats  and  5  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
and  89  Democrats  and  11  Republicans  in  the 
House.  On  the  4th  of  September  Gov.  Knott 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

General  CoBdltieB. — In  his  message  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  1884,  Gov.  Knott  says: 

During  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  meeting  of  tne  General  Assembly,  our  homes 
have  been  free  from  the  horrors  of  pestilence,  and  our 
households  gladdened  by  the  blessings  of  plenty; 
our  fields  have  been  crowded  with  bountinil  har- 
vests, and  our  products  have  found  ready  and  re- 
munerative markets :  capital  has  been  prontably  em- 
ployed, and  labor  fairly  rewarded ;  our  resources 
lave  been  greatly  developed,  and  our  commerce 
'.  argely  increased ;  money  nas  been  abundant,  and 
private  indebtedness  among  our  people  comparatively 
small ;  nearly  150  miles  have  been  added  to  our  rail- 
ways, and  the  products  of  our  mines  increased  over 
250  ner  cent. ;  while  our  official  statistics  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  show  by  far  the  largest  production  of  our 
varioiis  agricultural  staples  since  1877,  and  in  some 
of  them  an  increase  upon  the  yield  of  even  that  ex- 
ceptionally prolific  year. 

NotwithKtanding  these  gratifying  evidences  of  an 
extraordinary  popular  prosperity,  however,  there  has 
been  but  little  change,  and  certamly  no  improvement, 
in  the  condition  of  our  State  finances  during  the  pe- 
riod to  which  I  have  referred. 

FfnancM. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Oct.  10,  1881,  there  was  in  the  Treas- 
ury, to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  proper,  and 
available  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
State  government,  a  balance  of  $51,118.28; 
but,  as  the  loan  of  $300,000,  which  had  been 
negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1880,  in  order  to  meet  a  previous  deficiency, 
had  not  been  paid,  there  was  really  a  deficit  at 
that  time  of  $248,881.72. 

The  fiscal  year  having  been  changed  by  law 
so  as  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  the 
increased  expenses  unavoidably  incident  to  a 
session  of  the  Legislature  having  rendered  it 
necessary  to  effect  an  additional  loan  of  $200,- 
000,  the  condition  of  the  fund  available  for 
general  expenditures  from  Oct.  11,  1881,  to 
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June  30,  18g2,  and  from  July  1,  1882,  to  June       The  PenltaitlAry. — ^Tlie  condition  of  t!ie  con- 

30,  1883,  was  as  follows :  victs  within  the  prison-walls  has  been  greatij 

Balance  in  the  Treasmr  Oct  10, 1881 is^^i^s  28  W^ov^d  within  the  past  three  years.    Those 

Beceipto,  inciading  bank  loan  of  $200,000 1,251,199  97  m  the  hands  of  Contractors  are  not  so  well  off. 

m  . ,       .  *     ^  V  I  K^  •m^Tr^  The  total  number  is  over  1,000,  while  there  are 

Total  receipts  and  balance,  as  above $1,802,818  25  ^  ii  „^^^^^^j„*:^«„  /^«  Ji^i^nAA        Tk«  n^r 

Disbursements  deducted 1,254,258  28  Cell  accommodations  for  only  744.     The  Gov- 


Left  a  balance  of $48,064  9T 


emor  recommends  the  erection  of  a  branch 
penitentiary  in  the  western  part  of  the  Stata, 


Borrowed  from  bank,  as  above $200,000  00  with  a  capacity  of  700  or  750  Cells. 

Balance  in  tiie  iVeasurjr  deducted ^.0^*  9T        gi^f^  Charities. — The  State  charitable  instita- 

Shows  deficit  for  the  year...    $161,985  08  tions  are  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western 

Due  banks  prior  to  Oct.  10, 1831 »oo,ooo  00  Lunatic  Asy  1  ums,  the  Institution  for  the  Eda- 

Total  deficit  June  80, 1882 $451,986  08  cation  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 

=^==  dren,  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  June  80, 18S2 $48,064  9T  ^lind,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

Total  receipta  and  balance  on  hand $1,670,898  27        The  whole  number  of  insane  patients  treat- 

Disbursementa  deducted M6ij^4  ed  during  the  year  was  2,148.    The  percentage 

Balance  June  80, 1883 $s,624  88  of  cures  upon  the  admissions  during  the  year 

TV    V   w  T      on  iQ<M>  •KAA tu)tx  ftA  ^as  as  foUows !  in  the  Eastern  Asylum,  34*09; 

Due  banks  June  80, 1888 $500,000  00  .     .,      /^      .     ,    «,v^„      .     .i      ixr     /          Ma  a^ 

Less  balance  in  Treasury 8,624  88  m  the  Central,  60*08;  in  the  Western,  46-61. 


Actualdeficlt $491,875  67 


The  number  of  blind  pupils  during  the  year 
was  78.    The  average  attendance  of  deaf-mute 

rr..        V      1^               1.          .XL          j.^.  pupils  was  140. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  condition  |t  appears  that  of  the  1,049  idipts  maintamed 

of  the  sinking  fund  since  the  last  session  of  i^st  year  by  the  Commonwealth,  at  a  cost  of 

the  General  Assembly.    The  bonded  debt  of  |65,471,  over  54  per  cent,  were  in  four  judicial 

the  State,  as  then,  consists  of  174  6-per.cent.  circuits.     "While  the  cause,"  says  the  Got- 

military  bonds,   amounting  to  $174,000,  be-  ©rnor/*  of  this  singular  and  startling  difference 

sides  $6,894  in  old  railroad  scrip,  and  bonds  of  i^  the  development  of  idiocy  in  different  local- 

1835  and  1841,  which  have  been  so  long  over-  jties  in  the  same  Commonwealth  may  be  a 

due,  and  unheard  of  for  so  many  years,  that  matter  of  curious  speculation,  it  may  be  veil 

they  are  supposed  to  have  been  long  since  lost  tb^  practical  legislators  to  inquire  whether  it 

or  destroyed,  and  will  probably  never  be  pre-  h^g  resulted,  to  any  extent,  from  the  importi- 

sented  for  redemption.    The  resources  of  the  tion  of  such  unfortunate  beings  with  the  view 

sinking  fund  are  also  substantially  as  at  that  of  having  them  pensioned  upon  the  bounty  of 

time.     Cash  in  the  Treasury,  June  80,  1883,  ^jj^  state  " 

$174,000.30 ;  406  shares  of  stock  in  the  Bank  Edtcttlin.— The  school  oensua,  white  and  col- 

of  Louisville,  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ^red,  and  the  corresponding  apportionments 

year  at  $31,262,  and  stock  in  turnpikes  esti-  ^ut  of  the  school  fund  for  the  payment  of 

mated  at  $500,000,  amountmg  in  all  to  $705,-  teachers  and  commissioners,  for  the  year  end- 

266.30.    In  regard  to  the  financial  situation  j^g  j^^e  30,  1884,  were  as  follow : 

the  Governor  says :  ^^,^  „^^^  ^^  wwte-nnpii  cwidren mm 

The  difficulty  has  been,  and  >  still  to  be  found,  *o     ^^°*®  number  of  oolored-pupU  children _  W^ 

Total WsM 


a  great  extent,  in  our  grossly  defective  systom  of  as- 
sessmcnt,  renacred  still  more  inefficient  by  the  nesr- 


lij^ent  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  is  admin-  Apportioned  to  white  children,  $1 .40  per  capita.  $701«158  M 

istered.    The  mere  fact  that  the  entire  valuation  of  all  Apportioned   to  colored  children,   $1.40   per 

descriptions  of  taxable  property  witliin  the  Common-        capita 129,456  00 

wealth  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  but  little  -,     ,                                                           ♦aoA«ii  a 

over  »m  500,000,  is  sufBoiont  to  satUfy  any  intelU-  An^STiVpi^ioed  tiiimmliiiown::;:: ::::  '^S  " 

j?ent  mmd  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  that  there  *^  

must  have  been  the  grossest  disparity  between  its  Grand  total $872,0^  Tl 

market  and  the  assessed  value.    Our  real  property  -^ 

alone  is  worth  double  that  sum.    Inequalities  and  During  the  session  of  1881-'82  the  number 

undervaluation    in  assessment  are,  however,  by  no  ^f  matriculates  in  the  State  College  was  830, 

means  the  only  evils  m  our  revenue  system.    Much  ,  .      ...      -  toon  »oo    oia      r     ».      *'^«  u 

of  our  rovenue'b  annually  lost  through  exonerations,  ^^  »o  t^at  of  1882-'88,  316.     Instruction  is 

delinquent  lists,  and  sales  of  land  for  taxes,  though  given  under  twelve  professors  and  two  asast- 

the  latter  evils  have  been  lessening  from  year  to  year,  ant  professors. 

and  may  possibly  reach  their  minimum  under  a  rigid  Jq  March  a  call  was  issued  for  a  conference 

enforcement  ot  our  present  statut^.    Besides  ^is,  convention  of  the  friends  of  popular  educi- 

large  amounts  of  property  have  from  time  to  time  been  r.    ^'^."'h,""*^"     »  »-"«  /     l  ^   .   *^Tf      i_*  _.    . 

exempted  from  taxation  by  private  acts  of  the  Legis-  ^^ou  in  Kentucky,  to  be  held  in  Frankfort  on 

lature,  which  should  be  restored  to  the  tax-list.  There  the  5th  of  April,  "  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 

are  also  various  lottery  companies  plying  their  busi-  ing   the   situation   and    organizing  a   quicker 

ness  In  our  State,  and  claiming  to  exercise  their  priv-  movement  against  illiteracy.     With  a  quarter 

lieges  under  the  sanction  of  our  laws,  who  yet  pay  not  ^          •^^•         »            ^     »     li,    r^                  ..-uK 

a  doit  into  the  Treasury.    If  thev  have  a  fegalexist-  ^^^^  ™>U^<>"  ^^  people  in  the  Common  wealth 

ence.  they  should  be  taxed;  if  they  have  not,  they  who  can  not  even  read,  with  the  average  paj 

flhould  be  promptly  suppressed.  of  teachers  only  $22  per  month,  with  the  aver- 


I  Talae  of  60  per  cent,  of  our  Bchoul-hoaeea 
I,  and  with  not  less  than  160,000  children 
o  do  not  attend  any  school,  it  is  time  for  ns 
twaken  to  the  ma^itade  of  the  qaeation 
[  to  make  an  effort  for  a  chaoge.  Let  all 
ose  hearts  are  warmed  with  a  love  o(  the 
le  ones  conie  to  the  conference  and  assist  in 
King  a  pnblio  sentiment  that  will  secure 


1  met  at  the  appointed  time 
:  remained  in  session  two  days.  It  was  no- 
ronsly  attended  bj  representative  raen,  irre- 
ctjve  of  race,  of  party,  and  of  vocation, 
n  manj  parta  of  the  State.  Resolutions 
re  adopted  and  an  address  to  the  people  of 
State  was  iBsned.  Federal  aid  was  ap- 
ved  of,  and  it  was  recommended  that  State 
ation  be  aopplemented  bj  local  taxation. 
\.  twofold  obstacle  was  recognized.  "That 
icoltj  appears  first  in  the  lack  of  adequate 
ans  to  muntain  or  to  employ  competent 


Tot«I  popntaHoB  of  Ktntoekr 1.M8,a00 

TduI  popuhttloD  wbo  on  not  nod,  ten  rem  of  ua 

•mlovflr Mi8,lK« 

PercvaUn  of  toUl  popalAtlon  who  no  Dot  road...        lA'CA 
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ToUl  vhlls  popnlMlwi  wbo  an  not  wrlle.  (an  jeui 
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Tutai  colored  j»pal»aoa SIl^U 

Total  colored  popoladon  who  can  not  write,  too 

rura  of  an  and  over 18M«a 

Fertantan  <d  total  colond  popnlation  wbo  can  oot 
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RaUrM<s> — The  Railroad  Com  mission  era  re- 
port that  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1B68, 
there  were  in  operation  in  the  State  1,936.09 
miles  of  rail  way,  which,  however,  do  not  pene- 
trate one  third  of  the  coanties  in  the  Commou- 
wealth.  Several  roads  are  in  process  of  con- 
etrnction,  while  others  have  been  projected  for 
the  near  fatnre.  The  Henderson  bndge  is  in 
coarse  of  constraclion,  bnt  will  not  be  com- 
pleted before  the  spring  of  1S8&.    It  appears 


Khera,  and  to  constraot  saitable  honses  in 
lich  to  gather  and  teach  the  children ;  and 
«nd,  thongh  not  least,  the  lethargy  of  the 
)ple,aseviaced  by  Uie  fact  that  in  IBSl  there 
ire  365,891  white  children  of  papil  age  in 
!  State  whose  parents  and  gnardlans  woold 
t,  or  did  not,  send  them  to  the  common 
loola ;  and,  fiirthermore,  that  8i  coontiea  of 
■■  State  reported,  throogh  their  commission- 
,  as  being  stubbornly  opposed  to  local  tain- 
n  for  edncational  purposes." 
i  committee  was  appointed  to  reno^'t  needed 
endmente  to  the  common-school  luw  to  an 
onmed  meeting  to  be  held  in  Louisville, 
e  report  was  made  on  IbeSDth  of  Seplember. 
recommended  amendments  designed  to  re- 
%  the  school  age  from  six  to  twenty  years  to 

to  nxteen  years,  to  lengthen  the  school 
m,  increasH  Ae  wages  of  teachers,  and  raise 

per  capita  by  local  taxation  end  other 
ins  from  |1.40tot3.  The  following  figures 
■a  Che  United  States  consns  of  1880,  widely 
ilished  in  the  State,  have  been  a  potent  eic- 
it  in  arousing  public  attention  to  the  neccs- 

of  improving  the  edncational  facilities  of 
wealth : 


from  the  report  that  the  business  of  the  various 
railroads  in  the  State  is  increasing,  and  their 
general  condition  improving.  Steel  rails  are 
being  snbstitated  for  iron,  and  many  facilities 
for  travel  and  traffic  famished  which  have  not 
existed  heretofore.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Southwestern  has  reduced  its  local  pas- 
senger fares  to  three  cents  a  mile,  making  that 
the  nniform  rate  with  all  the  principal  lines 
thronghoot  the  State.  The  commissioners  as- 
sessed the  railroad  property  at  (35,000,000, 
~  *  *  ■  tanrej.— On  this  subject  the  Gov- 
aays: 


GooloKical  8i  . 
pBrBtlvely  little  was  known  of  our  varied  nod  almost 
inimitable  rcHouroee,  nod  consequentlv  the  vast  tide 
of  onpiCal  aawellnsmtelHgoiitlubor,  Hoekinic  new  flelda 
of  employment,  hod  drillud  past  us,  anil  thoiumnds  of 
thd  most  ealt^rpEising  of  our  own  people  bad  been 
lured  to  other  States  supposed  to  have  been  more  lib- 
erally endoAed  by  nature  with  the  various  sleioentB 
of  material  pmsperity.  Bui,  allbou(rh  prosecuted  un- 
der ereat  d^sadvantai;^.  it  haa  demnDBtrated  Ibut  our 
reeouroca  of  ovcrj  description  are  enormous'  that  our 
soils  are  adiipt«d  to  the  profitable  grantb  of  the  widest 
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rangBofa^caltunilprodaots known  to  the  tamperste  be  pnt  at  1  IB",  or,  better  Btill,  at  120°Fabr.  h 
lone ;  IfiBt  one  hslf  of  our  primitivo  tonata  abound-     testioff  oils  a  distinction  ie  made  between  Ihs 

ores  to  ba  found  in  the  world;  and  that  our  ro»J  mm  flashing-poiutiHtlietemperatQreat  whicb,whM 
ia  mors  oxteasivetban  thatofthe  great  State  orPenn-  tlie  oi]  IS  bIowIj  lieated,  the  Vapors  eactplng 
Bylvania,  or  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  from  it  will  first  take  fire  with  a  alight  eiplo- 
underlying  nearl?  l»,000  square  miles.  ^j^.^  „!,(,„  ^  lighted  match  ie  passed  jnrt  ovm 

Hw  Siitbera  ExpMttiM* — The  Sontbem  Ez-  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  marks  the  tcin- 
position  opened  at  Loaisville,  Aug.  IbC,  and  peratare  at  which  the  oil  becomes  dangenxi^ 
continued  one  hundred  dajs.  The  subscribers  The  heating  mar  b^  continoed  till  a  p<-iDt '» 
to  the  capital  stock  nnmbered  1,T22,  and  the  reached  at  which  the  oil  wilt  tak«  fire  and  con- 
total  amount  of  subscriptions  was  $258,122.  tinne  hnmiDg  by  itself.  This  is  known  ae  Ibe 
A  bnilding  covering  thirteen  acres  and  costing  buming-poinL  The  flaahiag-point  is  eaul;  il- 
$300,000  was  erected.  The  number  of  exhibits  tered  b;  trifling  variations  in  the  conditiou 
was  i,SOO,  classified  in  groups  and  departments,  as  in  the  qaantit;  o(  oil  osed,  the  rale  of  heit 
arranged  with  reference  to  similarity  of  char-  ing,  the  range  of  temperature  through  which 
aoter.  Premiums  in  money  to  the  amount  of  the  oil  is  heated,  and  the  distance  aboTe  the 
$6,760  were  distribnted  for  displays  of  cotton,  surface  at  which  the  match  passes.  The  bom- 
In  the  general  awards,  109  diplomas,  221  cer-  ing-point,  upon  which  the  ordinary  Gre-te<t  a 
tificates,  and  478  medals  were  adjudged  to  b^«d,  is  of  little  value;  for  not  only  does  it  il- 
successful  exhibitors.  The  total  number  of  ways  lie  above  the  flashing-point,  but  it  bevi 
admissions  was  770,048.  The  best  attendance  no  simple  relation  to  the  latter,  and  the  deter- 
was  from  Sept.  10th  to  Oct.  2Dth,  at  wliicb  mination  of  it  gives  really  no  clew  to  the  ten- 
time  several  other  eipositions  in  diSerent  parts  perature  at  which  the  oil  becomes  nnsife. 
of  the  conntry  were  in  operation.  Althoagh  Some  twenty-five  different  instruments  birt 
the  Soathem  Exposition  was  not  whiilly  sal-  been  proposed  for  ascertaining  the  lowest  flub- 
isfactory  in  a  financial  way,  the  stockholders  ing-point  of  a  sample  of  oil,  all  of  which  m 
felt  warranted  in  increasing  their  capital  to  based  npon  the  principle  of  slowly  heating  the 
$500,000,  with  the  intention  of  holding  another  oil  till  its  vapor  willtaEefireonpaa^gsinittli 
exhibition  in  1884.  or  other  igniting  agent  over  it.     Engler  tni 

IDsceOMetU. — A  National  Convention  of  Col-  Haas  have  laid  down  seven  principles  to  vWtt 
ored  Men  met  in  Lonisville  Sept,  24th,  and  dis-  all  such  t«sting  apparatus  and  experiments  rilli 
cussed  and  acted  upon  civil  and  political  rights,  them,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  conform,  iv. : 
education,  and  labor.  1.  The  quantity  of  oi!  must  be  the  sime  In  iD 

UaUWEKEtlMPKOTEDlBrrFOBDUGiXOVS.  experiments.  In  the  Saybolt  tester,  which  htf 
The  dangerous  properties  of  kerosene  are  been  adopted  by  the  Kew  York  Prodoca  Ei- 
derived  from  the  presence  in  the 

oil  of  the  extremely  volatile  con-  .■^^^^-~ 

stituents,  benzine  and  naohtha. 
These  substances  are  eamly  ig 
nited,  and  alone,  or  mixed  in 
smnll  proportion  with  kerosene, 
readily  emit  vapors  which  are 
higUy  inflammable,  and  which 
form  with  air  an  explosive  mixt- 
nre.  Kerosene  is  safe  only  when  , 
it  will  not  ^ieid  these  daogerons 
vapors  At  any  temperature  which 
it  ia  liable  to  assume.  This  tem- 
perature depends  partly  upon  the 
warmth  of  the  place  where  the  oil 
is  kept  or  nseu,  and  partly  upon 
the  heat  of  the  burning  wick  warm- 
ing the  oil  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
lamp.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  maximum  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  oil 
in  B  burning  lamp  is  about  16° 
Fahr.  It  is  possible  for  oil  to 
have  in  summer  a  temperature  of 
from  90°  to  100°  in  the  unlighted 
lamp,  and  in  winter  a  still  higher 
temperature,  if  tbe  lamp  ie  near 
a  stove  or  an  open  fire.  Hence  the  lowest  change  (Fig,  1),  variations  of  one  twenty-GI^ 
temperature  at  which  an  oil  may  evolve  in-  of  one  inch  cause  differences  of  some  degreesio 
flammable  vapors  and  be  considered  safe  must    the  flashing-point;  2,  the  oil  mast  be  heiin    ' 
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and  nniformly ;  8,  the  temperature  of 
at  the  hegiiiDing  of  the  test  mast  be  at 
>^  Fahr.  below  its  flashing-poiDt  as  ap- 
ately  determined ;  4,  the  size  and  inten- 
the  flame  or  spark  used  to  produce  the 
nst  be  the  same  in  all  tests;  5,  the  dis- 
f  the  flash-flame  or  spark  from  the  sar- 
the  oil  must  be  the  same ;  6,  the  time 
which  the  flame  or  spark  acts  must  be 
I  to  a  minimum ;  7,  on  account  of  the 
il  purpose  for  which  the  tests  are  made, 
ditions  under  w))ich  the  vapor  is  formed 
ister  should  correspond  as  closely  as  pos- 
>  thOj»e  which  determine  its  formation 
>losion  in  lamps,  etc.  It  can  not  be  af- 
that  all  the  conditions  under  which  ex- 
3  in  lamps  are  liable  to  occur  are  pro- 
or  in  any  single  testing  instrument  of 
iss.  The  oil-reservoirs  in  our  lamps 
luch  in  size  and  shape,  and  hence  have 
it  capacities.  The  quantity  of  oil,  its 
,  and  the  amount  of  air  in  the  reservoir 
hioh  the  vapor  mingles,  are  constantly 
ig  while  the  lamp  is  in  use  and  the 
is  greatest  Moreover,  it  is  not  only 
tly-buming  lamps  that  accidents  occur. 
ly  half  the  accidents  are  due  to  upset- 
breaking,  and  the  oil,  which  would  have 
ife  otherwise,  gives  rise  to  explosion  or 
under  these  more  dangerous  circum- 
.  It  is  important  to  employ,  if  possible, 
rhich  shall  indicate  the  lowest  tempera- 
which,  under  any  conditions,  inflamma- 
»or8  can  be  evolved,  rather  than  be  sat- 
1th  trusting  to  a  method  which  merely 
an  oil  safe  under  certain  arbitrary  con- 
Certain  testers  have  been  proposed, 
ipon  the  principle  of  ascertaming  the 
force  or  tension  of  the  vapor  of  the  oil 
en  temperature :  they  are  deceptive  and 
3SS,  for  it  has  been  conclusively  shown 
definite  relation  exists  between  the  va- 
sion  and  the  flashing-point  of  a  kero- 
Another  method  of  testing,  by  distilla- 
exact,  and  has  the  additional  advantage 
ling  the  quality  of  the  oil  as  an  illumi- 
material.  The  oil  is  separated  by  the 
tion  into  three  fractions :  a  light  oil  dis- 
below  150®  0.;  illuminating  oil,  com- 
er between  150'  and  270°  0. ;  and  a 
>il  which  boils  above  270°  0.  The  first 
id  distillate  .represents  the  dangerous 
aents,  and  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
whole.  The  heavy  oil  affects  the  free- 
ith  which  kerosene  bums,  and  should 
m  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
or  Meyer  has  introduced  an  exact  meth- 
ietermining  the  minimum  flashing-point 
tsene  by  saturating  the  air  with  oil- vapor 
test-temperature.  His  apparatus  con- 
f  a  glass  cylinder  which  is  partly  filled 
•il,  is  stoppered  with  a  cork  through 
a  thermometer  passes,  and  is  heated  by 
ig  into  warm  water.  When  the  tem- 
'e  is  reached  at  which  the  test  is  to  be 
he  cylinder  is  briskly  shaken,  the  stop- 
VOL.  xxiu. — 80    A 


per  is  removed,  and  a  small  flame  is  intro- 
duced. Flashing-points  obtained  by  this  plan 
are  considerably  lower  than  those  given  by  the 
former  methods,  and  are  largely  independent 
of  the  conditions  that  are  considered  essential 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations  by  them. 
Haas^s  method  is  the  same  in  principle  as  Mey- 
er^s,  but  employs  an  electric  spark  instead  of  a 
flame,  and  the  apparatus  is  difficult  of  con- 
struction and  costly.  Both  methods  require 
repeated  shaking  of  the  oil  as  the  heat  rises 
from  degree  to  degree,  which  is  very  incon- 
venient. Liebermann  has  made  a  simple,  suc- 
cessful, and  practical  application  of  tne  same 
principle  in  his  tester,  in  which,  Fig.  2,  the 


Fia.  9.— Ludbbmanh's  Tbstbb. 

saturation  of  air  is  accomplished  by  forcing  an 
air-current  through  the  oil  as  it  is  warmed 
from  degree  to  degree;  and  the  test  is  made 
by  bringmg  a  small  flame  to  the  mouth  of  the 
oil-holder  at  the  same  instant.  A  tester  of 
still  more  simple  construction  than  this  has 
been  proposed.  It  consists,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
8,  of  a  glass  cylinder  closed  at  one  end  by  a 
n 


PlO.  3.— IXPBOVSD  TB8TXB. 

cork,  through  which  a  small,  bent  tube,  deh, 
passes.  Just  within  the  cork  the  end  of  this 
tube  contracts  to  a  small  orifice.  The  other 
end  of  the  tube  connects  with  a  small  bellows, 
or  other  source  of  slightly  compressed  air,  the 
fiow  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  pinch- 
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cock  e.  The  best  results  by  this  method  are 
obtained  when  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is 
between  2^  and  4  centimetres.  The  length  is 
of  no  consequence,  provided  the  cylinder  is  al- 
ways filled  with  oil  to  within  the  same  distance 
of  the  top ;  but  different  results  are  given  when 
the  distance  of  the  oil,  or  rather  of  the  foam 
into  which  its  surface  is  broken  by  the  air- 
current,  is  allowed  to  vary.  Prof.  John  T. 
Stoddard,  of  Smith  College,  makes  in  *^  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  "  the  following  state- 
ments and  directions  concerning  the  use  of  this 
method :  1.  The  oil-cylinder  should  have  a  di- 
ameter of  from  2^  to  4  centimetres.  It  may 
be  of  any  convenient  length,  provided  it  holds, 
when  filled  for  the  tests,  not  less  than  60  c.  c. 
of  oil.  With  a  diameter  of  2i  centimetres,  the 
length  should  be  at  least  16  centimetres;  with 
a  diameter  of  3  centimetres,  the  least  length 
should  be  13  centimetres.  A  good  tester  may 
be  made  from  the  chimney  of  a  student-lamp 
by  cutting  off  the  lower  part  a  little  above  the 
contraction;  or  the  whole  chimney  may  be 
made  to  serve  as  an  oil-cylinder  by  corking 
the  large  end.  2.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with 
oil  to  a  point  wliere,  when  the  air-current  is 
running,  the  top  of  the  foam  is  4  or  6  centi- 
metres below  the  mouth.  8.  The  oil  is  heat- 
ed by  means  of  a  water-bath,  into  which  the 
cylinder  is  plunged  to  the  end  of  the  oil.  The 
temperature  of  the  oil  should  not  rise  faster 
than  two  degrees  a  minute.  4.  Air  is  forced 
through  the  oil  with  such  velocity  that  about 
(and  not  less  than)  one  centimetre  of  foam  is 
maintained  on  the  surface,  and  a  flash-jet  is 
brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  at  every 
half  degree,  or  oftener,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
flashing-point.  The  approach  of  the  flashing- 
point  is  aoDounced  by  the  appearance  of  a  faint 
blue  halo  of  burning  vapor  around  the  flash- 
jet;  this  finally  detaches  itself  and  runs  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  oil.  The  reading  of  the 
temperature  at  this  instant  gives  a  trial  flash- 
ing-point, which  may  be  a  little  too  high  if  the 
current  of  air  has  been  running  too  long,  or 
not  long  enough.  The  test  should  now  be  re- 
peated with  a  fresh  sample  of  oil,  the  air-cur- 
rent being  started  in  full  strength,  not  less 


than  one  nor  more  than  three  or  four  minntei 
before  the  flash  occurs.  It  is  well,  boweTer, 
to  let  a  very  slow  current  of  air  bubble  throogii 
the  oil  from  the  time  that  the  tester  is  pot  m 
the  water-bath,  so  as  to  secure  regalaritfin 
the  heating  of  the  oil.  This  method  has  tk 
advantages  of  simplicity  in  apparatus  and  na- 
nipulation,  and  of  securing  a  trustworthy  de- 
termination of  the  lovtett  flashing-point,  inde 
pendently  of  arbitrary  conditions.  We  have 
seen  that  116^  Fahr.  is  the  very  lowest  flasb- 
ing-point  consistent  with  safety.  The  sut^ 
ments  so  often  put  forth,  that  our  best  kero- 
senes are  "  150°  or  160°  test"  oUs,  are misleid- 
ing ;  for  it  has  reference,  not  to  the  flashm^- 
point,  but  to  the  fire-test,  or  burning-point, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  gives  little  indict* 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  oil.  The  best 
oils  sold  flash  at  about  109°  Fahr.,  while  the 
cheaper  grades  have  much  lower  flashing-poiDts 
— at  least  as  low  as  85°  Fahr. 

KNIT  CLOTHS.  The  idea  of  knitting  other  fab- 
rics than  hosiery  is  not  new,  but  the  application 
of  the  process  to  the  production  of  certain  kinds 
of  cloth  has  been,  by  improved  machinerr, 
brought  apparently  to  perfection  very  recently. 

Fig.  1  (see  page  467)  gives  a  good  iden  of  a 
machine  imported  from  England  in  18B8,  and 
set  up  in  Philadelphia  by  John  R  Hanifen  k 
Co.  Portions  of  it  were  patented  in  England 
by  Joseph  Belshaw,  as  long  ago  as  1857;  and 
virtually  the  same  thing  was  produced  by  tro 
other  English  inventors,  and  by  them  assigned 


Fio.  t. 


to  John  Kent,  who  patented  it  in  the  rDit«d 

States  in  1 872,  but  his  patent  has  been  contested 

Fig.  2  shows  (enlarged)  a  section  of  ' 
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IS,  which  are  resllj  hooks  with  a  spring 
These,  abont  1,000  in  naTuber,  are  fast- 
aroond  the  edge  of  the  drcnlar  horizon- 
i,  and  revolve  with  it. 
two,  three,  or  four  pointa,  jast  outside  of 
ircnmfereaoe  of  tlie  horizontal  bed,  are 
gronm  of  wheels,  like  those  shown  (en- 
I)  in  Fig.  8  (see  page  466).  The  varlonB 
Imsed  psaa  from  the  bobbios  upward  over 
I  and  then  downward  to  and  ander  these 
Dg'Wheels.  When  the  bed  revolves,  the 
M  act  aa  cogs,  aad  turn  the  knitting- 
Is.  These  wheels  consist  o(  wings  or 
»,  so  shaped  aa  alternately  to  lift  and  ile- 
the  threads  on  and  between  the  needles, 
bnning  the  stitches.    The  fabric  is  Icnit 


in  the  form  of  a  laive  tube,  and  ia  constantly 
drawn  np  and  woond  npon  the  reel  overhead, 
which  siao  revolves  horizontallj  with  the  bed. 
In  the  engraving  a  portion  of  the  fabric  ii  rep- 
resented as  cnt  away,  to  show  the  stretcher 
inside.  The  fabric  is  knit  with  a  seam  ron- 
ning  its  entire  length,  and  with  a  knife  the 
operator  cats  it  open  along  this  seam,  thus 
reducing  it  to  a  flat  piece  of  cloth,  of  "double 

The  most  obvions  advantage  in  the  use  of 
this  macbine,  over  a  loom,  is  in  the  matter 
of  speed.  It  has  a  smooth,  continnoas,  rotary 
motion,  instead  of  the  constantly  interrupted 
alternating  motion  of  a  shuttle,  and  will  pro- 
duce abont  double  the  amount  of  cloth  in  a 
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given  time.  It  is  claimed  also  that  tiie  fabric 
ia  superior  in  Nmoothnesa  of  face  and  evennesa 
of  texture.  Alraodt  any  kind  ot  "  backing  " 
can  be  put  on  (all  id  one  motion  of  the  ma- 
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chine),  from  a  smooth,  hard  one,  to  tb&t  of  tit  I 
lieavioat,  shaggy  overcoating.     Its  prodnctitnb   I 
ioclnde  stockiDet,  ladies'  cloakinp,  oremnl- 
ings,  cheviots,  astrakhans,  and  aiiitings. 


LINSDOWNE,  Heor;  CbnrlM  Keltli  Petty  Filz- 
miiriee,  Marqils  al.  Governor- General  of  Can- 
ada, born  ia  England,  Jan.  14,  1845.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Eton,  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  captain  in  the 
Yeoman  oavair;  of  Wiltshire.  His  father,  tlie 
fiiarth  marquis,  died  July  6,  1866,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded to  the  titles  ana  estates.  His  minor 
titles  are :  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain — 
Earl  of  Wjcombe,  of  Chipping  Wycombe, 
county  Bucks;  Viscount  Oaln  and  C^natone, 
connty  Wilts;  and  Lord  Wycombe,  Baron  of 
Ohipping  Wycombe,  connty  Bncks;  ia  the 
peerage  of  Ireland — Earl  of  Kerry  and  Earl 
ot  Shelburae;  Viscount  Clan maurice  and  Fitz- 
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;  Baron  of  Kerry,  Liinaw,  and  Dun- 
kerron.  His  mother  is  Baroneas  Naime  in  her 
oirn  ri|i;bt;  holding  the  title  once  held  by  the 
Scottish  poetess  who  wrote  "The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,"  tbongh  she  ia  not  her  desaendant. 

The  Marqois  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  from  1863  to  1872,  and  then  became 
Under-Secretary  for  War,  which  office  ho  held 
two  years.  He  was  appointed  Under-Secre- 
tttTj  for  India  when  Hr.  Gladstone  became 
Premier  in  1S80,  bat  retired  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  because  be  disagreed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's Irish  policy.  In  October.  1883,  be 
succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Governor- 


General  of  Canada.  He  married,  in  Novemba, 
1869,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Dok*  of 
Abercorn,  and  baa  two  aona  and  two  daogh- 

L19EER,  Edurd,  a  German  statesman,  born 
in  Jaroczin,  Posen,  Oct.  14, 1829 ;  died  in  Ne* 
York,  Jan.  5,  1884.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  itv- 
ish  merchant,  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Bcr 
lin,  and  passed  three  years  in  traveL  On  w 
turning,  be  took  a  place  in  the  Berlin  Cit; 
Court  in  18S6,  and  in  1858  became  asst 
justice.  He  resigned  this  post  in  187 
piaotioe  aa  an  attorney.  Later  be  acceptei 
the  poat  of  syndic  in  the  mortgage  regiBtrr 
office  of  Berlin.  He  waa  elected  depaty  ia  ibc 
Prussian  Chamber  in  March,  1865.  and  re- 
elected in  July,  1666.  In  1866  he  left  the  Pn> 
greasire  party  and  became,  in  associatieo  «iib 
Karl  Twesten,  the  founder  of  the  Nuionil- 
Liheral  party.  From  1868  to  1873  he  repre- 
sented Magdeburg  in  the  Eonse  of  Bepalin 
From  18TS  to  1879  he  was  member  for  Fnit- 
fort-on-the-Main.  From  1866  till  his  death  bt 
was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 

During  the  nineteen  years  of  Laaker'a  pir- 
liamentary  activity  there  waa  no  importui 
legialative  work  in  which  he  did  not  take  put 
and  which  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  bii 
knowledge  and  acomen.  His  activity  oeutcred 
in  the  Reichstag.  The  unification  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  on  a  repreaentAdve  bans  va  tbe 
aim  of  his  life.  In  the  civil  consolidalioD  of 
the  empire  he  bore  as  conspicnons  a  part  e 
Count  Bismarck  in  the  sphere  of  dynastic  vi 
international  politics.  The  great  Nstioual- 
Liberal  party,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
founder  and  parliamentary  leader,  united  ttie 
liberal  thought  and  hopes  of  the  conctry  ii 
favor  of  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  until  the  iiu<e 
when  by  its  support  the  latter  had  overcome 
the  parUcnlanst  element-s  and  waa  able  sfter 
the  French  war  to  repudiate  tlie  constimtioctl 
doctrinea  which  he  bad  temporarily  professed. 
A  great  part  of  Lasker'a  work  was  inconapi'^- 
ous.  He  was  regularly  placed  on  the  com- 
mittees, in  the  Reichstag  and  the  Pmsiia 
Landtag,  which  were  appointed  for  the  elsbo- 
ration  of  legislative  projects,  and  was  ahaort 
invariably  intmsted  with  the  preparatica  o( 
the  report  In  taking  so  prominent  a  port  hi 
tlie  practical  work  of  legisUtion,  however,  be 
became  the  most  frequent  speaker  and  propo- 
nent of  motions  in  the  le^alative  halls,  ni 
thus  was  a  familiar  figure  before  tbe  pubUr. 
Next  to  the  ideal  of  German  unity,  the  «m« 
of  legality  and  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  polif* 
powers  waa  nearest  to  his  heart  In  this  m>>« 
Che  Prussian  local  administrative  regnlMioo' 
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•^ere  amended  through  his  efforts.    The  same  motive  he  came  to  America  late  in  the  summer 

i^ea  uuderlaj  the  German  industrial  laws  of  of  1883,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 

1^69,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  his  life.    In  After  visiting  his  brother  in  Texas,  he  returned 

1670  he  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  the  propo-  to  New  York.    On  the  evening  of  his  death  he 

lition  to  incorporate  Baden  in  the  North  Ger-  dined  with  Mr.  Seligman,  the  banker,  and  was 

□an  League.    In  1871  and  the  following  years  taken  with  heart-disease  while  walking  back 

le  advocated  the  proposition  to  extend  clause  to  his  boarding-place,  dying  in  a  stable,  into 

3  ot  the  fourth  article  of  the  German  Consti-  which  he  was  taken,  directly  after  the  arrival 

3tion  to  the  civil  law,  i.  e.,  to  unify  the  laws  of  a  physician. 

f  the  German  states  into  a  single  imperial  LAW,  CONSTITDTIONiL.  Intemttloiuil  ir%ttn- 
rstem.  In  this  most  important  part  of  the  tton* — An  important  opinion  on  this  subject 
rocess  of  transforming  the  league  into  a  na-  was  rendered  by  the  LFnited  States  Supreme 
on,  the  chief  share  of  the  labor  fell  to  him.  Court  on  Jan.  7,  1884,  in  the  noted  Weil  and 
id  it  remains  a  monument  of  his  historical  La  Abra  cases.  In  1868  a  convention  between 
rvices  and  juristic  genius.  The  imperial  ju-  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  concluded 
ciary,  which  was  introduced  in  October,  for  the  arbitration  and  payment  of  claims  of 
J79,  tlie  common  code  of  procedure,  and  the  citizens  of  either  country  against  the  Govem- 
Klification  of  the  civil  laws,  were  the  labori-  ment  of  the  other.  These  claims  were  to  be 
19  fruita  of  this  period  of  his  life.  submitted  to  a  mixed  commission,  which  was 
Lasker^s  greatest  popular  success  was  his  to  take  testimony  and  hear  counsel.  The  treaty 
>eech  in  the  Prussian  Diet  on  Feb.  7, 1873,  in  stipulated  that  **  the  President  of  the  United 
liich  he  laid  bare  the  jobbery  of  promoters  States  and  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
ad the  corruption  of  officials  in  connection  public  hereby  solemnly  and  sincerely  engage  to 
ith  railroad  concessions  and  the  establish-  consider  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  con- 
tent of  fraudulent  joint-stock  companies.  His  jointly,  or  of  the  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be, 
roposal  of  an  investigating  commission  was  as  absolutely  final  and  conclasive  upon  each 
pproved ;  and,  although  the  results  of  the  in-  claim  decided  upon  by  them  or  him  respect- 
estigation  were  not  equal  to  the  expect<ations,  ively,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  such  decision 
he  law  officers  of  the  Government  kept  a  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  what- 
loser  watch,  the  commercial  schemers  and  ever."  It  was  then  provided  that  the  aggre- 
heir  aristocratic  accomplices  took  alarm,  and  gate  of  all  the  amounts  awarded  to  citizens 
10  such  scandals  have  occurred  again.  of  one  country  should  be  deducted  from  the 
Lasker's  literary  labors  were  confined  to  aggregate  awarded  to  citizens  of  the  other, 
contributions  in  Oppenheim^s  '^  German  Year-  and  that  $800,000  of  the  balance  should  be 
Book"  on  Prussian  constitutional  history  (1875).  paid  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  Government 
He  wrote  the  report  of  the  National-Liberal  within  twelve  months  from  the  close  of  the 
party  for  the  legislative  period  of  the  Reichs-  commission,  and  that,  the  rest  should  be  paid 
tag,  Customs  Union,  and  Prussian  Diet  ending  in  yearly  installments,  not  exceeding  $800,000 
in  1870,  which  was  printed  in  Birth's  "An-  each.  It  was  further  stipulated : 
nals  "  (1870)  His  most  noted  oratorical  efforts  T^e  hi^h  oontracting  parties  agree  to  consider  the 
oatside  the  legislature  were  a  commemoration  j^ult  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission  as  a  full, 
address  on  Karl  Twesten.  perfect,  and  nnaJ  settlement  of  every  claim  upon  either 

In  support  of  Prince  Bismarck's  policy,  Las-  Government  arising  out  of  any  transaction  of  a  date 

ker  advocated  fixing  the  military  budget  for  priorto  the  exchange  of  the  ratifl^tions  of  the  present 

•     •^*"6  i/«v      *A*u«*j    vuM^^v  xvri  convention;  and  further  engage  that  every  such  claim, 

seven  years  m  advance.     He  also  co-operated  -^^hether  or  not  the  same  may  have  been  presented  to 

in  bringing  about  the  Prussian  administrative  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  said 

law.    Yet  as  soon  as  the  aims  of  the  Chancellor  commission^  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of 

ranconnter  to  his  political  principles,  he  op-  the  proceedmgs  of  the  said  wramissjon,  be  considered 

posed  the  Government  with  such  energy  thkt  g^^iSwef         ^  ««ttl^»^'^<i^  ^^^  thenceforth 
it  often  came  to  parliamentary  daels  between 

the  two.    Their  differences  were  repeatedly  When  the  work  of  the  commission  ended,  it 

composed,  until  Bismarck's  economical   and  was  found  that  the  balance  against  Mexico  was 

tM-reform  projects  separated  them  completely,  about  $1,200,000,  and  annual  payments  were 

Lasker  upheld  the  free-trade  principle,  and  duly  made  by  that  Government  in  accordance 

withdrew  from  the  National-Liberal  party.    In  with  the  terms  of  the  convention.    Among  the 

the  sitting  of  May  2,  1879,  he  declared  that  by  claims  presented  to  the  commission  by  citizens 

the  economical  policy  of  the  Government  he  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  Benjamin  Weil 

was  driven  into  the  opposition.    He  was  fol-  for  cotton  alleged  to  have  been  seized  in  Mexico 

lowed  in  Aagnst,  1879,  by  Forkenbeck,  Stauf-  and  confiscated  by  the  Mexican  authorities  in 

fenberg,  and  Bamberger,  and  the  Secessionist  J 864,  and  one  by  the  La  Abra  Silver  Mining 

fraction  became  the  most  vigorous  antagonists  Company  for  the  loss  of  a  mine  in  the  State  of 

of  the  Chancellor.  Durango,  which  the  owners  alleged  they  were 

Dr.  Lasker's  health  was  broken  for  two  or  forced  to  abandon  in  consequence  of  illegal 

three  years  before  his  death,  and  he  visited  acts  on  the  part  of  Mexican  officers.    On  Oct. 

Switzerland  several  times,  with  the  object  of  1,  1875,  an  award  of  $489,810  was  made  in 

^operating  his  strength.     From  the  same  favor  of  Weil  against  Mexico,  and  on  December 
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27th  following  one  of  $688,041  was  made  in  awards  till  the  conclusion  of  snch  inTes^i-  |^' 

favor  of  the  La  Ahra  Company.  tion,  and  to  take  such  fmlher  order  with  the 

In  Jane,  1878,  Congress  passed  an  act  pro-  same  thereafter  as  Congress  might  direct,  vi 

Tiding  that  as  often  as  installments  should  he  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  Uie  ExecntiTe 

received  from  Mexico,  the  amount  should  be  to  accept  these  awards  as  no  longer  open  to 

distributed  pro  rata  among  the  claimants  to  reconsideration,  and  proceed  in  the  payment 

whom  awards  had  been  made.     Meanwhile  of  the  same,  pro  rata  with  all  other  awards 

Mexico  had  made  representations  to  the  Gov-  under  the  convention.^'     No  decisive  action 

ernment  at  Washington  that  the  Weil  and  La  was  then  taken  by  Congress,  and,  after  the 

Abra  claims  were  fraudulent,  and  that  the  close  of  the  session,  payments  were  made  oa 

awards  had  been  obtained  through  perjured  these  awards,  by  direction  of  President  Htj^ 

testimony,  and  asked  that  a  rehearing  be  had  the  same  as  on  the  others.     When  President 

in  these  cases.    In  view  of  this  representation,  Garfield  came  into  office,  four  installmenta  bad 

Congress,  in  the  act  of  June,  1878,  requested  been  paid  to  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  claimants, 

the  President  to  investigate  these  charges  of  and  a  fifth  was  ordered  by  him  to  be  ptid. 

fraud,  and  provided  that  if  he  should  find  ^Hhe  After  Mr.  Arthur  became  President,  he  oraered 

honor  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  the  matter  to  be  again  investigated,  and  **be- 

public  law,  or  considerations  of  justice  and  lieving  that  said  award  was  obtained  by  fhnd 

equity  ^*  required  that  the  awards  should  be  and  perjury,"  he  directed  further  payments  to 

opened,  and  the  cases  re-tried,  it  should  be  be  withheld,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with 

lawful  for  him  to  withhold  payment  until  the  Mexico  for  a  re-trial  of  the  cases.    This  treatj 

cases  should  be  re-tried  in  such  manner  as  the  is  still  (March  15, 1884)  pending  in  the  Senate. 

United  States  and  Mexico  might  agree.  Suits  were  thereupon  brought  by  tlie  c^mantt 

During  the  year  1879  President  Hayes  caused  to  compel  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  to  pay  to 

an  investigation  to  be  made,  and  the  conclu-  them  their  share  of  the  sixth  instaDment  paid 

sions  reached  were  thus  given  in  the  report  of  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico  on  Jan.  31, 

Mr.  Evarts,  then  Secretary  of  State :  1882.    They  contended : 

1.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  neither  the  principles  1*  That  the  awards  under  the  convention  verted  in 
of  public  law  nor  oonsidorationa  ofjustice  or  equity  the  several  claimants  an  absolute  right  to  the  amounts 
require  or  permit,  as  between  the  United  States  and  awarded  them  re8i)ectivelv,  and  that  this  ri^ht  ws 
Mexico,  that  the  awards  in  these  cases  should  be  property  which  neither  the  United  States  alone,  m 
opened  and  the  oases  retried  before  a  new  interna-  the  United  States  and  Mexico  together,  could  t»ke 
tional  tribunal  or  under  any  new  convention  or  nego-  *^*yj,  *"^i« 

tiation  respecting  the  same  between  the  United  States  2.  That,  if  this  were  not  so,  the  action  of  Preadent 

and  Mexico.  Hayes,  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1878^  wis 

2.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  matters  conclusive  on  President  Arthur,  and  deprived  him  of 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Government  on  the  onj  right  he  might  otherwise  have  had  to  investi^ 
part  of  Mexico  do  bring  into  grave  doubt  the  sub-  the  charges  of  fraud  presented  by  the  Mexican  (sox- 
stantial  integrity  of  the  claim  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  ernment,  or  to  withhold  from  the  relators  their  dl*- 
the  sincerity  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  measure  of  tributive  shares  of  any  moneys  thereafter  paid  to  the 
damages  insisted  upon  and  accorded  in  the  case  of  Secretary  of  State  imder  the  authority  of  the  first 
the  La  Abra  Silver  Minim?  Company,  and  that  the  section. 

honor  of  the  United  Stot»8  (Toes  require  t^^^^^^  Tj^     .          ^^        ^^j             g         as  to  the 

cases  should  be  further  investigated  by  the  United  r  7                ««»^^   y****'  "*o««»  «"  ^ 

States  to  ascertain  whether  this  Government  has  been  POwer  ot  two  governments  to  reopen  an  arbi- 

made  tiie  means  of  enforcing  against  a  tHencUy  pow-  tration  of  claims  of  citizens  nnder  a  compact 

er  claims  of  our  citizens  bwed  upon  or  exaggerated  providing  that  the  decision  of  the  commisaoD 

by  fraud     If  such  investigation  should  remove  the  should  be  "absolntely  final  and  condoare,^' 

doubts  which  have  been  fairly  raised  upon  the  repre-  ^„  j  .4  ^uk^.,*  ^^^^^i  11     4.U-4.  *u    -d      *a^^^  «# 

sent^tions  of  Mexico,  the  honor  of  the^United  Stktes  ^^     without  appeal "  ;  that  the  Presidents  of 

will  have  been  completely  maintained.    If,  on  the  the  two  republics  should  **give  full  effect  to 

other  hand,  the  claimants  shall  fail  in  removing  these  such  decisions  without  any  objection,  evasion, 

doubts,  or  they  should  be  replaced  by  certain  con-  or  delay  whatsoever,"  and' that  the  final  action 

demnation,  the  honor  of  the  United  States  will  bo  ^f  ^\^^\^r^^t^iou\^^r^  \\*r^n}A   k^  ^<^^^a^,>^  t^s 

vindicated  by  such  measures  as  may  then  be  dictated.  JS,*^®  commission  should  be  considered     a 

8.  The  executive  government  is  not  furnished  with  ^'"'1    perfect,   and    Imal   settlement  of  ererT 

the  means  of  institut'mg  and  pursuing  methods  of  in-  claim  "  passed  upon ;    and,  second,  as  to  the 

vestigation  which  can  coerce  the  production  of  evi-  power  of  the  President  under  such  compact  to 

dence  or  wjinpel  the  examination  olf  parties  and  wit-  withhold  payment  of  awards  pending  the  ne- 

nesses.    The  authority  for  such  an  mvestigation  must  „^«.,»  ♦i^^^  r*  »  «  4.«««4.„  .^»^^:  j/       c         -^  ♦-: J 

proceed  from  Congress.    I  would  advisS;  therefore,  gotiations  for  a  treaty  providing  for  a  re-tnal 

that  the  proofs  and  the  conclusions  you  shall  come  to  of  the  claims.     The  contention  relates  to  nn- 

thereon,  if  adverse  to  the  immediate  payment  on  these  paid  installments.     The  Supreme  Oourt  held 

f T?^V^  ^®  instaUments  received  fVom  Mexico,  be  that  the  two  governments  were  free  to  make 

iuthoritrin^tTe^StS-"  *^^  ^""^"^^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^"^  *  °^^  agreement,  and  that  the  President  of 

^  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  withhold 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  Congress  payment  of  awards  alleged  to  have  been  fraud- 

by  the  President  April  15,  1880.    It  concluded  ulently  obtained. 

as  follows  :  ^^  Unless  Congress  should  now  Referring  to  the  strong  language  of  the  con- 
make  this  disposition  of  the  matter,  and  fur-  vention,  that  the  decision  of  the  oommisa(A 
nish  thereby  definite  instructions  to  the  depart-  should  be  "  absolutely  final  and  conclnave,^' 
ment  to  reserve  further  payments  upon  these  etc.,  the  Court  said  that  this  is  to  be  constroed 
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age  used  in  a  oompact  of  two  nations  ments  and  into  the  hands  of  private  parties.  The  laD- 

i  adjuBtment  of  the  claims  of  the  citi-  e}'^  9^^^.  opinions  must  he  construed  in  connec- 

either  against  the  other,"  and  entered  ^^'^  ""'^  ^"^  ^*°*' 

*  increase  the  friendly  feeling  existing  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1878,  said  the 
I  the  repahlics."  Ohief-Jnstice,  aathorizes  and  requires  the  Sec- 
aon  treats  with  a  citizen  of  another  nation  retary  of  State  to  receive  the  moneys  paid  by 
irough  his  government  The  treaty,  when  Mexico  under  the  convention,  and  to  distribute 
>resent8  a  oompact  between  the  governments,  them  among  the  several  claimants,  but  it  mani- 
govemment  holds  theother  responsible  tor  ^  ^  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
IX  done  by  their  respective  citizens  under  it  *^'"~  -v^b^w  w.^**  v**  v»^^  |/«*  v  v»  v^vue'  ^  ^v 
»ns  of  the  United  States  having  cMms  ©ncroach  on  the  power  of  the  Tresident  and 
lexico  were  not  parties  to  this  convention.  Senate  to  conclude  another  treaty  with  Mex- 
luoed  the  United  States  to  assume  the  re-  ico,  with  respect  to  any  or  even  all  the  claims 
Ity  of  seeking  r^ess  for  iiyunes  they  dadmed  aUowed  by  the  commission,  if  in  their  opinion 
iustamed  by  the  conduct  ot  Mexico,  and  as  a  . .  ^  u^„^«  ^^  fu^  tt«;*«^  q^^I^-^^,  a^^^^a  ;♦      a  4. 

obtaining  such  redress  the  convention  was  ^^^  ^^?^^  ^f  ^^  United  States  demand  it.  At 
nto,  by  which  not  only  claims  of  citizens  of  most,  it  only  provides  for  receiving  and  dis- 
)d  States  against  Mexico  were  to  be  adjusted  tributing  the  suma  paid  without  a  protest  or 
,  but  those  of  citizens  of  Mexico  against  the  reservation,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
tates  as  well.  By  the  terms  of  the  compact  President,  is  entitled  to  further  consideration, 
idual  claimants  could  not  themselves  submit  j^y  \  ^  r^r^  ^  i.«*w"«i  vv«o*««i  awvu. 
ms  and  proofs  to  the  commission  to  be  passed  I^  does  not  undertake  to  set  any  new  limits  on 
»Diy  sudi  claims  as  were  presented  to  the  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  By  the  fifth  sec- 
lents  respectively  could  be  **  referred"  to  the  tion  of  that  act  the  President  is  expressly  an- 
on, and  the  commissionere  were  not  allowed  thorized  to  refuse  payment,  and  to  negotiate  a 
iffate  or  decide  on  any  evidence  or  intorma-  „^„  ♦«««♦«.  if  k«  a^X^.^  u  ^-^t^^ai,.^  t*  :« 
pt  such  OS  was  ftuTiiihed  by  or  on  behalf  of  ^®^  }^^^7J^  H®.  ^5?™^,.^*  expedient  It  8 
mments.  W  hile  the  claims  of  the  individual  clearly  wilhm  his  discretion  to  withhold  all 
rere  to  be  considered  by  the  commission  in  further  payments  until  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
ing  amounts,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  con-  tions  between  the  two  governments  are  con- 
was  to  ascertain  how  much  was  due  from  ^.j^^^^  i^xhe  United  States,  when  they  as- 
tmment  to  the  other  on  account  of  the  de-     _        j    x^ run**        #               *•        ai,^ 

•  their  respective  citizens.  As  between  the  sumed  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the 
•tates  and  Mexico  the  awards  are  final  and  claims  of  their  citizens  to  Mexico  for  payment, 
e  until  set  aside  by  agreement  between  the  entered  into  no  contract  obligations  with  the 
jmments  or  otherwise.    Mexico  can  not,  un-  claimants  to  assume  their  frauds  and  to  col- 

f^  ^^  ^^  *'^*^'.r^^.^T^!v*^^  ^?I^  lect  on  their  account  aU  that  by  their  imposi- 

the  times  agreed  on  if  required  by  the  United  ^^^^  ^u  w^^**  awvu^v  iua  v^^auy  wj  vas^la  »up^oi 

ThU  she  does  not  now  seek  to  do.    Her  pay-  tion  of  false  testimony,  might  be  given  in  the 

ive  all  been  made  promptly  as  they  fell  due,  awards  of  the  commission.     As  between  the 

these  records  show.    What  she  asks  is  the  United  States  and  the  claimants,  the  honesty 

.f  the  United  States  to  her  release  frona  ha-  ^f  the  claims  is  always  open  to  inquiry  for  tlie 

der  the  convention  on  account  of  the  particu-  ^„«^^^^  ^/  #„;,  ;i^„i:««  „:*v  4.1,^  «^««-««,««* 

ds  now  m  dispute,  because  of  the  ^alleged  Purposes  of  fair  dealing  with  the  government 

It  character  ot  the  proof  in  support  of  the  agamst  which,  through  the  United  States,  a 

hich  the  United  States  were  induced  by  the  claim  has  been  made.^' 

jtofumishfortheconsiderBtionofthecom-  Legal-lteder   AdB* — On  March  8,  1884,  the 

United   States   Supreme  Court  rendered  an 

-Justice  Waite,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  opinion  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  legal-ten- 

ed  as  follows :  der  acts  passed  by  Congress  both  during  and 

he  right  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  since  the  war.     It  holds  that  Congress  has  the 

for  a  retrial,  we  entertain  no  doubt    Each  constitutional  power  to  make  United  States 

lent,  when  it  entered  into  the  compact  under  ^^g       j^  ^j  ^^jj^^p  jn  payment  of   private 

e  awards  were  made,  rehed  on  the  honor  and  ,  ,  .         ..if      .      .._^   ^r     ^.-     -   •«  *:~.^   ^^ 

h  of  the  other  for  protection  as  far  as  vpBai-  ^^^U,   either  m  time  of  war   or  in  time  of 

ist  frauds  and  impositions  by  the  individual  peace. 

9.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  all  claims  were  This  is  the  third  time  that  the  court  has  de- 
from  the  consideration  of  the  commission  ^ided  this  question  within  fourteen  years.  It 
ich  as  should  be  referred  by  the  several  gov-  ^  ^j^  ^  consider  the  constitu- 
»,  and  no  evidence  m  support  of  or  against  a  "**"  "t^**  ^""^  ,  «^  ,  ^^  vvuoivi^*  w^^  ^v/uov^vu 
IS  to  be  submitted  except  through  or  by  the  tionality  of  the  legal-tender  legislation  of  Con- 
lenta.  The  presentation  by  a  citizen  of  a  gress  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  against  Griswold, 
Qt  claim  or  fialse  testimony  for  reference  to  the  decided  during  the  session  of  1869-'70,  and  re- 
ion  was  an  hnposition  on  Ws  own  Government  ^t^  j^  ^^,1  ^y  ^f  Wallace's  Reports.  The 
oat  Government  afterward  discovered  that  it  *^  .  .,  ,  .,^,  .,  ^.  ,1  ^  ^.^  *'^  ioao  ^^a 
ills  way  been  made  an  instrument  of  wrong  court  then  decided  that  the  acts  of  1862  and 
I  friendly  power,  it  would  be  not  only  its  1863,  making  United  States  notes  a  legal  ten- 
it  its  duty,  to  repudiate  the  act  and  make  rep-  der  in  payment  of  all  debts  public  and  private, 
w  far  as  possible  for  the  consetjuences  ofits  ^q^q  unconstitutional  so  far  as  they  applied  to 

[r.ya7r^^n"ihJhl^C;n^nd;^n  ^ebts  contracted  before  the  passage  of  those 

honor  and  integrity.    No  technical  rules  of  acts.      The  question  as  to  pre-existing  debts 

'  as  applied  in  municipal  courts  ought  ever  to  was  the  only  one  raised  by  the  case,  and  the 

ed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  national  power  only  one  expressly  decided.    The  reasoning  of 

lat  Wright  under  all  tliecircumstancea.    The  ^j^^  ^^^^  however,  went  to  the  extent  that 

1.^''^?SS:riAlt,^^o1>i"aTSt^r  Congre^ad  no  coAstitutional  power  to  make 

'6  paMed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Govern-  United  btates  notes  a  legal  tender,  either  tor 
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past  or  f  atare  debts.    The  court  affirmed  the  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.    It  pointed 

following  principles :  out  that  the  legal-tender  legislation  was,  in 

There  is  in  the  Constitution  no  express  arrant  of  the  opinion  of  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 

legblative  power  to  make  any  description  ot  credit  partment  of  the  Government,  a  necessary  war 

currency  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  measure  and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 

The  words  "  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car-  ^^^j^^^^  ^nder  these  circumstances  the  majority 

r^re>  tKLtCo"  1^^^^^  had  no  doubt  that  Congress  had  undertheO<«- 
that  of  the  word  laws,  not  absolutely  necessary,  indeed,  stitution  an  implied  war  power  to  issue  the  legal- 
but  appropriate,  plainly  adapted  to  constitutional  and  tender  notes.  But  the  Court  seemed  to  implj 
legitimate  ends,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  con-  that  in  Other  times  and  other  circumstances  a  dif- 
sistent  with  the  letter  and  spint  of  the  Constitution ;  x- .^„^  nrinninlA  micfht  irovorn  It  Mild  •  "  Thii 
laws  reaUy  calculated  to  effect  objects  mtrusted  to  the  ^^^^^^  prmoiple  mignt  govern,  it  saia .  IDU 
Government.  brings  us  to  the  inquiry  whether  they  [thefie 
Among  means  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  not  in-  acts]  were,  when  enacted,  appropriate  instni- 
consistent  wi^h  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  nor  pro-  mentalities  for  carrying  into  effect  or  execat- 
hibited  by  its  terms,  the  Legislature  has  unrestricted  j  ^  ^f  j^^  known  powers  of  Congress,  or 
choice;  but  no  power  can  be  derived  by  impbcation  .'*  «„  j^^«»i.„.««4.  ^4?*kTrLr>„«..r»»«^«*  Piolnir 
from  aiiy  expreSs  power  to  enact  laws  as  means  for  of  any  department  of  the  Government  Plainly, 
carrying  it  into  execution,  unless  such  laws  come  into  to  this  inquiry,  a  consideration  of  the  tune 
this  descri{>tion.  when  they  were  enacted,  and  of  the  circmn- 
The  making  of  notes  or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  gtances  in  which  tiie  Government  stood,  is  iin- 
in  payment  oF  pre-existing  debts  U  not  a  means  appro-  p^rtant.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  acts  IMJ 
pnate,  plainly  adapted,  or  really  calculated  to  carry  fviuimju.  *»»  «  ""•'  wv  cr  ^  ^  ««  ; 
into  effiect  any  express  power  vested  m  Conj^ress,  is  be  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  lawful  power, 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  and  appropriate  to  it,  in  seasons  of  exigencT, 
is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  which  would  be  inappropriate  at  other  toes.' 
Thb  case  was  decided  in  conference,  Nov.  27,  This  decision  did  not  have  the  usual  effect 
1869.  The  court  then  consisted  of  eight  jus-  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  last  resort— that 
tices.  The  decision  was  concurred  in  by  five  is,  of  putting  at  rest  the  legal  question  in* 
justices— Chase,  Nelson,  Grier,  Clifford,  and  volved.  By  many  public  men  it  was  regarded 
Field.  Three  dissented— Sway ne,  Miller,  and  as  recognizing  in  Congress  a  vast  power  for 
Davis.  The  opinion,  which  was  written  by  mischief,  and  by  not  a  few  constitutional  law- 
Chief-Justice  Chase,  was  announced  from  the  yers  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unsound  inter- 
bench,  Feb.  8,  1870.  Justice  Grier  resigned  pretation  of  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that 
his  seat  Feb.  1,  1870,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  the  Court  had  within  a  little  more  than  a  jear 
month  Justice  Strong  was  appointed  his  sue-  reversed  its  own  decision  in  so  important  a 
cesser.  On  April  10, 1869,  Congress  had  passed  matter,  that  the  reversal  had  been  brought 
an  act,  to  take  effect  in  December  following,  about  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  new  man- 
increasing  the  number  of  justices  from  eight  hers,  that  the  judgment  rested  on  a  bare  ma- 
to  nine.  Justice  Bradley  was  appointed  as  the  jority  of  one,  and  was  vigorously  opposed  bj 
additional  member  on  March  21,  1870.  four  of  the  nine  justices— these  and  other  con- 
Before  the  court  as  thus  constituted  the  siderations  it  was  asserted  naturally  had  the 
question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  issue  le-  effect  of  causing  no  little  popular  dissatis&c* 
gal-tender  notes  was  again  brought  in  the  suits  tion  with  the  judgment,  and  lessening  its 
of  Knox  against  Lee,  and  Parker  against  Davis,  weight  as  an  authority.  Moreover,  it  was  ar- 
reported  in  vol.  xii  of  Wallace^s  Reports,  under  gued  that  what  the  Court  had  decided  in  the 
the  title  of  ^^  Legal-Tender  Cases.^'  The  cases  second  case,  was  the  question  as  to  the  power 
were  decided  May  1,  1871,  and  the  opinion  of  Congress  to  issue  legal-tender  notes  in  time 
delivered  Jan.  15,  1872.  The  court  reversed  of  war,  and  as  a  war  necessity.  But  as  the 
its  decision  in  Hepburn  against  Griswold,  and  war  began  to  recede  into  the  past,  the  question 
held  that  Congress  had  constitutional  power  loomed  up  whether  Congress  had  the  same 
to  make  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender  for  power  in  time  of  peace,  and  this  question 
debts  contracted  both  before  and  after  the  assumed  practical  importance  when  Congress 
passing  of  the  acts.  exercised  the  power  by  passing  the  act  of  1878 
The  opinion  of  the  court  was  written  by  providing  for  a  re-issue  of  legal-tender  notes. 
Justice  Strong,  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  These  considerations  led  to  a  movement  to 
Swayne,  Miller,  Davis,  and  Bradley.  The  mi-  bring  the  issue  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
nority  in  Hepburn  against  Griswold,  re-enforced  third  time,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  reversal 
by  the  two  new  justices,  Strong  and  Bradley,  of  the  principle  affirmed  in  the  legal-tender 
became  the  majority  in  the  second  case.  Chief-  cases  in  1871,  and  with  the  view  of  at  least 
Justice  Chase  and  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  finally  settling  the  law  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  Field,  who  with  Justice  Grier  had  formed  A  proposition  to  prepare  a  test  case  was  made 
the  majority  in  the  first  case,  became  the  minor-  to  Gen.  Bei^'amiu  F.  Butler,  early  in  1879,  by 
ity  in  the  second.  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  a  Republican  mem- 
The  acts  whose  constitutionality  the  court  her  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  then  called  upon  to  consider  were  passed  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  a  suit  was  ao- 
during  the  war.  The  opinion  of  the  m«gority  cordingly  brought  in  the  United  States  Oirciut 
laid  great  stress  upon  this  fact,  and  the  fact  CourtfortheSouthemDistrictof  New  Yorkin 
that  there  was  then  a  public  exigency  that  the  name  of  Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  a  citizen  of 
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^ew  York,  against  Thomas  S.  Greenman,  a  citi-  measures  as  are  absolutely  and  indispensably 

en  of  ConnectioQt.   The  complaint  alleged  that  necessary,  without  which  the  powers  granted 

lie  plaintiff  had  sold  the  defendant  100  bales  mast  fail  of  ezecntion ;  but  they  include  all 

f  cotton  for  the  agreed  price  of  $5,122.90;  appropriate  means  which  are  conducive  or 

tiat  the  defendant  had  offered  in  payment  adapted  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and 

22.90  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  $5,100  in  which  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  will  most 

rnited   States  legal- tender  notes  which  had  advantageously  effect  it.    In  the  case  of  Mc- 

een  issned  during  the  war  and  re- issued  under  Culloch  ts,  Maryland  (vol.  iv,  Wheaton's  Re- 

Q  act  of  Congress  of  May  81,  1878;  and  that  ports),  in  which  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 

tie  plaintiff  had  refused  to  accept  these  notes  corporate  a  bank  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 

9  valid  legal  tender.    The  case  was  carried  to  Court,  notwithstanding  the  Constitution  does 

tie  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  gave  not  enumerate,  among  the  powers  granted,  that 

A  decision  March  8,  1884,  sustaining  the  con-  of  establishing  a  bank,  or  creating  a  corpora- 

titationality  of  the  act  of  1878,  as  well  as  of  tion,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  said :  ^^  We  admit, 

be   legal -tender  acts  previously  passed,  and  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 

ioldiog  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  emment  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not 

>ower  to  make  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  to  be  transcended.     But  we  think  the  sound 

states  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  construction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to 

lebts  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  the  national  legislature  that  discretion,  w^ith  re- 

rar.     The  opinion  was  prepared  by  Justice  spect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  con- 

xray,  and  concurred  in  by  seven  of  lus  associ-  fers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will 

ites.     Justice  Field  alone  dissented,  and  gave  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties 

m  elaborate  opinion  in  support  of  his  views.  assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  beneficial 

The  opinion  oftbe  Court  is  substantially  given  to  the  people.    Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let 

in  what  follows :  A  constitution,  establishing  a  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and 

frame  of  government,  declaring  fundamental  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 

principles,  and  creating  a  national  sovereignty,  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 

and  intended  to  endure  for  ages  and  to  be  hibited,  but  consist  with  tbe  letter  and  spirit 

adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  human  affairs,  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional."    The 

is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  the  strictness  of  rule  of  interpretation,  says  Justice  Gray,  thus 

a  private  contract.    Tbe  Constitution  of  the  laid  down,  has  been  constantly  adhered  to  and 

United  States,  by  apt  words  of  designation  or  acted  on  by  this  court. 

general  description,  marks  the  outlines  of  the  The  power  of  Congress  to  emit  bills  of  credit, 

powers  granted  to  the  national  legislature,  but  to  incorporate  national  banks,  to  provide  a 

it  does  not  undertake,  with  the  precision  and  currency  for  the  whole  country,  is  firmly  es- 

detail  of  a  code  of  laws,  to  enumerate  the  sub-  tablished  by  decisions  of  the  court.    The  court 

divisions  of  those  powers,  or  to  specify  all  the  has  also  decided  that  the  power  *^  to  borrow 

means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  exe-  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  "  is 

cation.    The  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  tbe  power  to  raise  money  for  the  public  use  on 

of  tbe  words  of  the  Constitution  are  nowhere  a  pledge  of  the  public  credit,  and  may  be  exer- 

inore  strikingly  exhibited  than  with  regard  to  cised  to  meet  either  present  or  anticipated  ex- 

the  powers  over  revenue,  finance,  and  curren-  penses  and  liabilities  of  the  Government.    It 

cy.    That  instrument  declares  that  Congress  includes  the  power  to  issue,  in  return  for  the 

sball  have  power —  money  borrowed,  the  obligations  of  the  United 

TolaTandoollecttaxe8,dutieB,  impo8ts,and  excises,  ^tatesin  any  appropriate  form  of  stocks,  bonds, 

to  pay  tbe  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  hills,  or  notes.    Congress  has  authority  to  issue 

ma  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  du-  these  obligations  in  a  form  adapted  to  circula- 

tks,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  tion,  ftom  hand  to  hand,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 

the  United  States ;                              tt  •*  jo^  ^  actions  of  commerce  and  business.    It   may 
lo  borrow  monev  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  ^«^„;j^  xv,«  ♦i,^;«  ^r.A^^^*.ir.^  ;^  ««;«  ^v  i^^^^o 
To  reguUte  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  Provide  for  their  redemption  m  coin  or  bonds, 
ttnong  the  several  States  and  with  Indian  tribes ;  ana  may  make  tnem  receivable  in  payment  oi 
To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  debts  to  the  Government.     The  several  States 
foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  are  prohibited  from  coining  money,  emitting 
measures.  I^yjg  ^^  credit,  or  making  anything  but  gold 
The  section  which  contains  the  grant  of  these  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  other  principal  legislative  powers  con-  But  no  intention  can  be  inferred  from  this  to 
dndes  by  declaring  that  Congress  shall  have  deny  to  Congress  either  of  these  powers.   Con- 
power  ^^  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces-  gressis  neither  expressly  authorized  nor  express- 
sary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  ly  forbidden   to  emit  bills  of  credit,  but  the 
tbe  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  Supreme  Court  has  conceded  to  it  the  power 
Tested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  of  making  every 
of  the  .United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  provision  for  their  circulation  as  currency,  short 
officer  thereof."  of  giving  them  the  quality  of  legal  tender  for 

By  the  settled  construction  and  the  only  rea-  private  debts, 

sonable  interpretation  of  this  clause  the  words  it  appears  to  us  to  follow,  as  a  logical  and  necessary 

^* necessary  and  proper  "  are  not  limited  to  such  consequence,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  issue  the 
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obligations  of  the  United  States  in  such  form,  and  to  this  Constitution  in  the  Qovemment  of  ^e  United 

impress  upon  them  such  qualities  as  currencj  for  the  States." 

purchase  of  merchandise  and  the  payment  of  debts,  as        Such  being  our  conclusion  in  matter  of  lav,  the 

accord  with  the  usage  of  sovereign  ffovemments.    The  question  whether  at  any  narticular  time,  in  war  or  in 

power,  as  incident  to  the  power  of  borrowing  money  peace,  the  exigonoy  is  sucn,  by  reason  of  unusual  and 

and  issuing  bills  or  notes  or  the  Government  for  money  pressing  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  Govemmott 

borrowed,  of  impressing  upon  those  bills  or  notes  the  or  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  ffold  and  silver 

quality  of  being  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  pri-  coin  to  f\imish  the  currency  needed  for  the  vaes  d 

vate  debts,  was  a  power  universally  understood  to  oe-  the  Government  and  of  the  people,  that  it  is^asamst- 

long  to  sovereignty,  in  £uro[>e  and  America,  at  the  ter  of  fact,  wise  and  expedient  to  resort  tothismeam, 

time  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  is  a  political  question  to  be  determined  by  Coaimi 

of  the  United  States.    The  governments  of  Europe,  whenthequestionof  exigency  arises,  and  not  a  jodicUl 

acting  through  the  monarch  or  the  legislature,  accord-  question  to  be  afterward  passed  upon  by  the  oourU. 

ing  to  the  distribution  of  powers  under  their  respect-  To  quote  once  more  from  the  judgment  m  McCulloch 

ive  constitutions,  had  and  have  as  sovereign  a  power  vs,  Maiyland :  '^  Where  the  law  is  not  prohibited,  and 

of  issuing  paper  money  as  of  stamping  coin.  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  intn^«d 

The  power  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  and  making  to  the  Government,  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  inlo 

them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  a  tender  in  the  degree  of  its  necessity  would  be  to  pass  the  line 

payment  of  private  debts,  had  long  been  exercised  in  which  circumscribes  the  judicial  department  and  to 

this  country  by  the  several  colonies  and  States ;  and  tread  on  legislative  ground."    (Vol.  iv,  Wheaton's 

during  the  Revolutionary  War  the  States,  upon  the  Reports,  p.  428.) 

recommendation  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,         r\jf  j,*        -VA-ij  v  j**v 

had  made  the  bills  issued  by  Congiws  a  legal  tender.  .    P'  ^he  eight  justices  who  concurred  m  the 

The  exercise  of  this  power  not  bein|r  nrohibited  to  judgment  of  the  Court,  Justice  Miller  took  part 

Congress  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  mcluded  in  the  in  the  two  former  decisions  of  this  questioD, 

power  expreMlv  granted  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  the  majoritf  in 

''T'^^'ptiorilrJortified  by  the  fact  that  Congress  H^P^"^^  ^^^i^^^  Oris  wold,  which  denied  to 

is  vested  with  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  analogous  Congress  the  power  to  issue  legal-tender  notes, 

Sower  of  coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  of  and    agreeing   with    the    m^oritj   in    Legal* 

omestic  and  foreign  coin,  and  also  with  the  pararaoubt  Tender  Oases  that  Congress  has  such  power, 

power  of  regulating  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  j^^^^^  Bradley  was  not  a  member  of  the  conrt 

Under  the  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the        t -rr..  i T •«  *  n  •        u  j    -j  j 

United  States,  and  to  issue  circiilating  notes  for  the  ^hen  Hepburn  against  Gnswojd  was  dead^; 

money  borrowed,  its  power  to  define  tne  quality  and  he  was  one  of  the  majority  m  Legal-Tender 

force  of  these  notes  as  currency  is  as  broild  as  the  like  Cases.     The  other  six  justices — Waite,  Hftrlan, 

power  over  a  metallic  currency  under  the  power  to  Woods,  Matthews,  Gray,  and  Blatchford— who 

com  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof.    Under  ^^««„_  ;«  au^  r^.-^iwli^^  ^V  4^\.^  r«^„»4.  ;«  t.,:ii:.») 

the  two  powers,  take^together.  Congress  is  authorized  ^^^?^\  ^^  ^®  ^P^°^?^^  ^'  ^^®  ^^^"^  m  Jmlhird 

tj  establish  a  national  currency,  either  in  coin  or  in  against  Ureenman,  have  come  upon  the  bench 

paper,  and  to  make  that  currencv  lawfUl  money  forall  since  the  second  of  the  two  former  cases  was 

purposes,  as  regards  the  national  Government  or  pri-  decided.     Justice  Field  has  taken  part  in  the 

''"The'^^wlr  ^^  the  notes  of  the  United  States  ^^^^on  ^fjOl  three  cases,  and  in  the  latest  oDe 

a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts,  being  in-  delivered  an  elaborate  dissenting  opmion,  ad- 

eluded  in  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  to  provide  henng  to  the  same  pnnciples  maintained  DT 

a  national  currency,  is  not  defeated  or  restricted  by  him  in  the  other  two,  namely,  that  Congress 

the  fact  that  its  exercise  may  affect  the  value  of  private  has  no  constitutional  power  to  make  United 

contracts.    If,  upon  a  just  apd  tair  int»rpretation  of  g^^^^     ^^         j       j  ^  '^ 

the  whole  Constitution,  a  particular  power  or  authonty  ^"-^^o  """«'' «»»^»»^"^^»' 
appears  to  be  vested  in  Congress,  it  la  no  constitutional         ^^  March  10,  1884,  propositions  to  amend 

oDjection  to  its  existence  or  to  its  exercise  that  the  the  Constitution  were  brought  forward  as  fol- 

Sroperty  or  the  contracts  of  individuals  may  be  inci-  lows :  by  Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  and 

entally  affected.   The  decisions  of  this  Court  already  ^y  Representatives  Hewitt  and  Potter,  of  New 

cited  afford  several  examples  of  this.  vu*u*r>  vn        ^i.  *. 

Congress,  as  the  legisfature  of  a  sovereign  nation,  ^^^  that  Congress  shall  not  have  power  tfl 

being  expressly  empowered  by  the  Constitution  "  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal 

lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts — Mr.  Potter's 

the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  containing  the  proviso,  "  except  after  a  decla- 

States  "  and  "  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  -of:^„  «*«,«,.   CirkAn  fk^*  v^hKiL  o«^»4^«r ,«— - «» 

Unitei  States,'*  and  "coin  money  and  regulate  the  ration  of  war,  when  the  public  safety  may  re- 

value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin";  and  being  clearly  ^"^r©  ^^    ;  ^y  Senator  Garland,  of  Arkansas, 

authorized,  as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  those  great  that  the  legal-tender  notes  issued  by  Congress 

powers,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  charter  national  shall  never  exceed  $350,000,000,  except  by  a 

banks,  and  to  provide  a  national  currency  for  the  two-third  vote  of  each  branch. 

whole  people,  in  the  form  of  coin,  treasury  notes,  and         n««^,  «*  ^ ♦^*fci«-   pi^^M^^i^       a  «  :«>. 

nation£-bkni  bills ;  and  the  power  to  ma\e  the  notes         ^^^^^  •'  CoogTMS  ttiehlllg   ElMtk»8.^An  im- 

of  the  Government  a  log&i  tender  in  payment  of  pri-  portant  opinion  on  this  subject  was  rendered 

vate  debts  being  one  of  the  powers  belonging  to  sov-  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  March 

erpigntv  in  other  civilized  nations,  and  not  expressly  8,  1884.     The  question  was  raised  in  what  are 

withheld  from  Congress  by  the  Constitution— we  are  VrirtorTi    aa  ♦>in  i*  n^rx^^i*,    Tr«  Mr,^  ««a^«  nn 

irresistibly  impeUed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  im-  ^??^^  ®^.^^®    ..    Tf  x  ^"^'^^^^  c^ses,    on 

pressing  upon  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  Petitions  for  writs  of  haoeas  corpus  to  release 


spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  within  the  ^^^>  *"^  otherwise  intimidating  colored  voters 
meaning  of  that  instrument,  *'  necessary  and  proper  at  an  election  m  that  State  for  a  member  of 
for  carrjing  into  execution  tlie  powers  vested  by    Congress.    The  offense  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
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lent  was  created  bj  acts  of  Congress  passed  of  the  United  States,  more  than  to  almost  an j 

1 1870  and  1871,  and  is  now  covered  by  sec-  other  writing,  is  a  necessity,  by  reason  of  the 

ons  5508  and  5520  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  inherent  ability  to  pat  into  words  all  deriva- 

le  United  States,  which  are  as  follow  :  tive  powers — a  difficulty  which  the  instrument 

SEcnoir  5508.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  1^^'   recognizes  by  conferring  on  Congress 

jure,  oppreM,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  authority  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 

e  free  ezenaae  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi-  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers   es- 

aje  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  pecially  granted,  and  all  other  powers  vested 

Qited  States,  or  because  of  his  having  so,  exercised  j^  ^^  Government,  or  any  branch  of  it,  by  the 

e  same ;  or  if  two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on  ^n,       . . .   ^      „        ^           ^                       '    •' 

e  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  with  in-  v;on8niuriop.  .    ^ 

nt  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exerdse  or  emoy-  The  opmion  cites  the  power  of  Congress  to 

eot  of  any  right  or  privileffe  so  secured,  they  snail  pass  laws  to  punish  theft  or  robbery  of  the 

•  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  and  im-  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  depreda- 

»^^«f,?^*  T'"®-^Ki°7^"'  and  shall,  more-  ^j               ^^         j,     although  Congress  is  not 

'er,  be  thereafter  meugible  to  any  omoo,  or  place  of  *'•""'»  ^"  w*av  *A*».ia,  o^wuvugt*  v/vu^i^oo  •cuv» 

Hior,  profit,  or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or  expressly  authorized  to  enact  such  laws.     1  he 

WB  of  the  United  States.  contention  that  the  States  can  pass  the  neces- 

8xc.  5520.  If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or  sary  laws  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections 

'^Z  ^""citke^  whri^kwftS'^ntUM  t^^^^  *°^  protect  voters,  is  met  by  pointing  out  the 
>m^ng^£i8^M)pOTt  or*\d^cy/£  a  ^  n^n-  feet  that  the  existence  of  State  laws  against 
ST.  toward  or  in  iiivor  of  the  election  of  any  lawtlilly  counterfeiting  coin  of  the  United  States  has 
lalified  person  as  an  elector  for  President  or  Vice-  never  been  held  to  supersede  the  acts  of  Con- 
resident,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni-  *» ress  passed  for  that  purpose,  or  to  justify  the 
d  States ;  or  to  mjure  any  citizen  in  person  or  prop-  United  States  in  failing  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
ty  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy ;  each  ot  ^"••''^  k^wowo  i**  '-oyt*  ^"•"*^^  luo  wwu  jow  o 
Ak  persons  shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  ">  protect  the  circulation  of  the  com  which  it 
lan  nve  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dol-  issues.  The  Court  refers  also  to  the  attempts 
IB,  or  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  of  Congress  to  protect  officers  of  the  Govem- 
'V^?*"  ^*5  "^''''?^  ""^^  ^""^  J*^  six  years,  ^ent  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  in  hostile 

•  by  both  such  fine  and  unpnsonment.  communities,  in  the  nullification  difficulties  in 

The  question  was,  whether  these  sections  are  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  late  war  during  the 

onstitntional,  whether  Congress  has  the  power  troubles  growing  out  of  the  enforcement  of 

0  prescribe  crimes  against  the  elective  f ran-  the  draft.    Justice  Miller  asks,  if  it  be  not 

iluso  at  an  election  in  a  State  at  which  Federal  doubted  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pro- 

yfBcers  are  voted  for,  and  to  impose  punish-  vide  laws  for  the  proper  conduct  of  elections 

meat  for  such  crimes.    The  Court  decides  this  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  is  such  power 

Jaestion  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  opinion,  annulled  because  an  election  for  State  officers 
OBtice  Miller  says :  "  That  a  government  is  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  ?  and  says : 
whose  essential  character  is  republican,  whose  "  This  question  answers  itself,  and  it  is  only 
Ixwmtive  head  and  legislative  body  are  both  because  Congress,  through  long  habit  and  long 
elective,  whose  most  numerous  and  powerful  years  of  forbearance,  has,  in  deference  and 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  elected  by  the  respect  to  the  States,  refrained  from  the  ex- 
people  directly,  has  no  power,  by  appropriate  ercise  of  these  powers,  that  they  are  now 
kwB,  to  secure  this  election  from  the  influence  doubted." 

of  violence,  of  corruption,  and  of  fraud,  is  a  The  Court  holds  that  the  fifteenth  amend- 

proposition  so  startling  as  to  arrest  attention  ment  of  the  Constitution,  by  its  limitation  on 

ind  demand  the  gravest  consideration.    If  this  the  power  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 

Government  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  ag-  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters 

negation  of  delegated  agents  of  other  States  in  their  election,  and  by  its  limitation  of  the 

ttd  governments,  each  of  which  is  superior  power  of  the  United  States  over  that  subject, 

to  the  General  Government,  it  must  have  the  clearly  shows  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was 

power  to  protect  the  elections  on  which  its  considered  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the 

existence  depends  from  violence  and  corrup-  national  Government,  and  was  not  intended 

tioD.    If  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  left  help-  to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the 

le88  before  the  two  great  natural  and  historical  States.    The  opinion  closes  as  follows : 

tnemies  of  all  republics,  open  violence  and  in-  -              , ,.                      .  ,.,        _     ^  ~.  ^^ 

d^m,ta  ^^^^^^^\JL »»  In  a  republican  government  like  ours,  where  po- 

■oions  corruption.  j.^.^  ^^^^  -^  reposed  exclusively  in  represente- 

lo  the  argument  that,  because  no  express  tives  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people  chosen  at  short 

power  is   delegated  to   Congress  to  provide  intervals  by  popular  elections,  tne  temptations  to 


Jonstitution  of  the   United   States,  the  doc-  of  future  danger  fVom  both  sources.    If  the  recur- 

rine,  universally  applied  to  all  instruments  of  "^^^  of  such  acts  as  these  prisoners  stend  convicted 

ri^f;.t»  ♦>,*4.  «ri;«4-  \I\^^\\^A  ;«  «-  *»r.^i>  «  .x««4.  of,  are  too  common  m  one  quarter  of  the  country, 

rnting,  that  what  is  implied  is  as  much  a  part  ^„^  •  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  danger  from  lawless  violence,  the  frbe 

f  the  instrument  as  what  is  expressed.      This  ug©  of  money  in  elections,  arising  from  the  vast 

rinciple,  in  its  application  to  the  Constitution  growth  of  recent  wealth  in  other  quarters,  presents 
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LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  1883.    (Fiction.) 


equal  cause  for  anxiety.  The  rule  to  show  cause  in 
this  case  is  discharged,  and  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
denied. 

(For  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
claring unconstitutional  that  part  of  the  ^*  Ku- 
klux  act^'  passed  by  Congress  in  1871,  and 
now  embodied  in  section  6519  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  see  the  ** Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for 
1882,  page  457.) 

LITERATURE,  AMERICAN.  L\  188S.  The  total 
number  of  books  published  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1883  did  not  much  exceed  the 
aggregate  of  1882.  The  work  done  by  Ameri- 
can publishers  has  been,  as  usual,  largely  re- 
prints from  English  plates,  or  importations  of 
sheets  bound  and  published  under  an  American 
imprint.  Of  what  may  be  called  distinctively 
American  literature,  that  is,  the  products  of 
American  authors,  there  has  not  been  any 
notable  increase  in  number  of  books,  though 
the  average  quality  distinctly  indicates  a  higher 
intellectual  standard.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  severer  lines  of  thought  and 
study,  theology  and  religion  excepted,  there 
has  not  been  shown  the  same  relative  activity 
as  in  the  more  popular  forms  of  literature. 
This  is  specially  the  case  in  science,  metaphys- 
ics, sociology,  economics,  and  kindred  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  showing  in  fiction, 
biography,  history,  travel,  poetry,  and  general 
literature  has  been  signally  brilliant  and  satis- 
factory. In  theology  the  contributions  have 
been  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  publications 
of  the  year,  including  books  which  deal  with 
tiieology  from  the  agnostic  stand-point. 

The  total  number  of  books  published  duriug 
the  year  in  the  United  States,  classified  and 
compared  with  those  of  1882,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  summary  taken  from  the  *' Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,"  which  is  probably  as  approx- 
imately close  as  is  possible  to  be  obtained. 
This  list  includes  reprints  of  foreign  books  as 
well  as  books  by  American  authors : 


188S. 


Fiction 

Law 

Thooloflry  aDd  rell«:ioo 

Juvenile  boolcs 

Medical  science,  hy^ene,  etc 

Edacatloo,  lang^iui^e,  etc 

Poetry  and  drama 

Bio^^phy,  memoirs,  etc 

Literary  bistory  an'l  mlsoellaoy 

Descriptive  travel,  etc 

Useful  arts 

History 

tk)cial  and  political  science 

Physical  and  mathematical  science . 
Fine  arts  and  iUastrated  books   . . . 

Humor  and  satire 

Sporta  and  amusements 

Domestic  and  rural ~ 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy 


Total 


7u7 
261 
826 
27S 
1S9 
221 
182 
1S4 
l.VS 
ls5 
87 
118 
Hi 

loa 

01 
85 
28 
21 
21 


1883. 

670 

897 

875 

8n 

211 

197 

1S4 

161 

158 

155 

146 

119 

106 

9l» 

75 

47 

22 

22 

15 


3,865    I   8,481 


It  need  not  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  above 
quantity  of  books  is  of  ephemeral  value,  or  else 
of  a  professional  and  technical  sort.  In  our 
rapid  sketch  of  the  publications  of  1883  only 
the  notable  ones  wDl  be  mentionod,  and  a  dis- 


tinction made  between  the  books  written  by 
American  authors  and  those  emanating  troio  a 
foreign  source. 

Fl^on* — Fiction  is  the  most  important  te 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  books  and  the 
high  degree  of  literary  excellence  attained  by 
many  of  them.    F.  Marion  Crawford  continned 
the  notable  success  made  in  **  Mr.  Isaacs^  by 
"Dr.  Claudius"  (Maomillan  &  Co.),  and^To 
leeward  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  One(< 
the  most  powerful  novels  of  the  year  wis 
"  But  yet  a  Woman  "  (Houghton,  Mifflm,&Ca), 
by  Prof.  A.  8.  Hardy,  which  made  a  distinct 
mark  on  the  literature  of  the  year.  Othff 
memorable  works  of  fiction  which  created coa- 
siderable  discussion  both  at  home  and  abroul 
were  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Through  One  Adoiim§- 
tration  "  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  Bret  Harte's 
"  In  the  Carquinez  Woods"  (Honghton, Mifflin, 
&  Co.) ;  Ho wells's  "A  Woman's  Reason  "(Jamea 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  Tourgee's  "  Hot  Ploagb- 
shares"  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert);  Coo- 
stance  Woolson's  "For  the  M^or"(H*n»f* 
Brothers) ;  "  Arius  the  Libyan  "  (D.  Applcton 
&  Co.);  and  "The  Bread-Winners"  (flan« 
&  Brothers).      The  latter  two  novels  wew 
anonymous,  and  notable  examples  of  \^^^ 
ative  work.      The  first-named  novel  gawt 
vivid  picture  of  the  conflicts  and  discuaaow 
of  early  Christianity  and  of  the  imperial  conrt 
of  Constantine.     " The  Bread- Winners"  \^^ 
ticeable  as  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  inle^ 
esting  phases  of  contemporary  life,  eqwllT 
marked  by  vigorous  realism  and  delicacy « 
touch.     Other  novels  by   American  authon 
worthy  of  mention  were  "  Guenn,  a  VTave  on 
the  Breton  Coast "  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Ca), 
by  Blanche  Willis  Howard;  "Dusl'MFordv 
Howard,  &  Hulbert),  and  "  Fortune's  Fool 
(James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.),  both  by  Julian  Hi«- 
thome,  and  equally  marked  by  great  povtf 
and  great  defects;  Miss  Tincker's  " Jewel  « 
the  Lotos"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.);  Ed§J 
Fawcett's  "  An  Ambitious  Woman,"  a  w 
written  story  of  New  York  society  (Hougbtoii 
Mifflin,  &  Co.);   Frank  Lee  Benedict's  ^'Tbi 
Price  She  Paid  "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co); 
"  His  Sombre  Rivals,"  by  E.  P.  Roe  [Wi 
Mead,  &  Co.) ;   "  The  Led  Horse  Claim;'  by 
Mary  Hallock  Foote  (James  R.  Osgood  &Oojj 
"The  Priest  and  the  Man,  or  Ab^lard  a* 
H61oise,"    by    WUUam    Wilberforce  Ne^^ 
(Cupples,  Upham,  &  Co.) ;  "  Hand  and  Ring 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  by  Anna  Katbanoj 
Green ;  "  A  Castle  in  Spain,"  a  posthumotts 
novel  by  James  De  Mille  (Harper  &  Broth«^ 
"  Stephen  M.  D.,"  by  the  author  of  "The  >*»<^ 
Wide  World"  (Robert  Carter  &  Broibf*^'; 
"Judith,   a  Chronicle  of  Old  Virginia,  jj^ 
Marion  Harland  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Ho  bcrjN 
"  A  Washington  Winter,"  by  Mrs.  Madel^^. 
Dahlgren  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  "  An J*^^ 
orable  Surrender,"  by  Mary  Adams  y"}^,^^-, 
Scribner's  Sons) ;  "  A  Newport  Aoaarelle,^ 
Miss  Maud  Howe  (Roberts  Brotners)^- y 
Olney's  "  Fairy  Gold  "  (J.  B.  Lippincoti  *^^' 
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iljionable  Sufferer  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  McCarthy's  *•  The  Maid  of  Athens,"  "  My  Triv- 

t>y  Aagustus  Hoppin ;  **  Mr.  and  Mrs.  iai  Life  and  Misfortunes "  (anonymous),  Mrs. 

, "  by  a  Bostonian  (Cupples,  Upham  &  Riddle's    "A    Struggle    for    Fame,"    Annie 

A  Righteous  Apostate,"  by  Marchioness  Thomas's   (Mrs.   Oudlip)   "Jenifer,"  William 

Gr.  P.  Putnam's  Sons);  '*  A  Woman  of  01  ark  Russell's  "A  Sea  Queen,"  Miss  Macqnoid's 

'  by  H.  C.  Bunner  (James  R.  Osgood  &  **  Her   Sailor    Love,"    Miss   Yonge's    **  Stray 

«<lward  King's  "  The  Gentle  Savage  "  Pearls,"  Countess  von  Bothmer's  *'  Aut  OsBsar 

R.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  "  Beyond  the  aut  Nihil,"  Miss  Taylor's  *'  Senior  Songman," 
by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (Houghton,  Miss  Betham  Edwards's  "Disarmed"  and 
&  Oo.);  and  "The  Diothas,"  anony-  "  Pearla,"  Laurence  Oliphant's  "Altiora  Peto," 
3--  P.  rutnam's  Sons).  Other  anony-  Mary  Cecil  Hay's  "Bid  Me  Discourse,"  and 
ovels  worth  mention  are  "His  Second  Miss Braddon's  "Golden  Calf"  and  "Phantom 
m  "  and  "  Fanchette,"  added  to  the  Fortune."  To  the  above  record  may  be  added 
I  Robin  Series "  (James  R.  Osgood  &  several  translations  from  Continental  authors, 
nd  "A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines"  such  as  Daudet's  " L'Evangeliste "  (T.  B.  Pe- 
Princess  Am61ie,"  added  to  the  "No  terson  &  Brothers);  Mrs. Werner's  "Banned 
Series "  (Roberts  Brothers).  To  Amer-  and  Blessed  "  (J.  B.  Dppincott  &  Co.) ;  Mrs. 
ition  for  1883  must  also  be  added  sev-  Greville's  "  Guy's  Marriage,"  and  Zola's  "  In 
Uections  of  short  tales  of  unusual  ex-  the  Whirlpool  "and  the  "Bonheurdes  Dames" 
e.  These  are  "  Dialect  Tales,"  by  Sher-  (T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.) ;  Enault's  "  Christine," 
Bonner  (Harper  &  Brothers);  Henry  Richter's  "Invisible  Lodge,"  and  Auerbach's 
8  "  Siege  of  London  and  other  Sto-  "  Master  Bieland "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) ;  Gal- 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  and"Niffbts  do's  "  Marienella,"  Dahn's  "  Felicitas,"  and 
^ncle  Remus,"  a  continuation  of  Joel  Ebers's  "A  Word,  only  a  Word"  (W.  S. 
Ur  Harris's  striking  studies  of  South-  Gottsberger) ;  and  a  striking  series,  entitled 
gro  folk-lore  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.).  "  The  Surgeon's  Stories,"  from  the  Swedish  of 
i  more  prominent  novels  by  English  Tope! i us,  including  "  Times  of  Gustaf  Adolf," 
8,  reprinted  by  American  publishers,  "Times  of  Battle  and  Rest,"  and  "Times  of 
^hoda  Broughton's  "  Belinda  "  (D.  Ap-  Charles  XII "  (Jansen,  McClurg,  &  Co.). 
A  Co.) ;  "  Frescoes  "  and  "  Wanda,"  by  Biograpby. — The  work  of  American  writers  in 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ;  "  Portia  "  and  Biography  was  striking  in  extent  and  quality. 
Moyne,"  by  "The  Duchess"  (J.  B.  Lip-  "  The  Biography  of  William  OuUen  Bryant," 
t  &  Co.) ;  "  Tolande  "  and  "  Shandon  by  Parke  Godwin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  was  a 
by  William  Black  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;  judicious  and  elaborate  study  of  a  poet  who 
Capital,"  by  William  Sime  (G.  P.  Put-  made  a  foremost  mark  on  American  letters. 
Sons) ;  Lncas  Malet's  "  Mrs.  Lorimer  "  and  who  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  jour- 
ppleton  &  Co.);  "Donal  Grant,"  by  nalists  of  the  country.  "The  Autobiography 
!  MacDonald  (I).  Lothrop  &  Co.).  To  of  Thurlow  Weed,"  edited  by  his  grandson, 
eisure-Hour  Series  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
een  added  "  A  Great  Treason  "  and  "  A  Co.),  was  an  interesting  revelation  of  a  remark- 
of  Carnival,"  by  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus ;  able  man ;  and  Dr.  Morgan  Dix's  "  Memoirs  of 
m  Fleyce,"  by  H.  W.  Lucy ;  "  Geraldine  John  Adams  Dix  "  (Harper  &  Brothers)  at- 
orne,"  by  Beatrice  M.  Butt;  "The  Ad-  tracted  deserved  notice.  Several  valuable  ad- 
Ward  "  and  "  The  Executor,"  by  Mrs.  ditions  were  made  to  the  "  American  Statesman 
der ;  **  No  New  Thing,"  by  W.  E.  Nor-  Series"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  These  were 
In  the  Olden  Time,"  by  Miss  Roberts;  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr., 
nd  Recall,"  by  Adeline  Sargent ;  and  an  "  James  Monroe,"  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  "  Albert 
Qous  novel,  "A  Chelsea  Householder."  Gallatin,"  by  John  Austin  Stevens,  and  "Dan- 
espun  Stories,"  by  Ascot  R.  Hope  (D.  iel  Webster,"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  "  The 
on  &  Co.),  was  a  volume  of  striking  Life  of  James  Buchanan,"  by  George  Tick- 
ales.  Other  noticeable  English  novels,  nor  Curtis  (Harper  &  Brothers),  was  an  able 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  cheap  libra-  if  a  somewhat  one-sided  study.  Lyman  Ab- 
ch  as  the  "  Franklin  Square,"  "  Seaside,"  hot's  "  Henry  Ward  Beecher  "  (Funk  &  Wag- 
e's," etc.,  are  Mrs.  Forrester's  "  Jane,"  nails)  aimed  to  depict  the  aspect  of  the  age 
Miphant's  "  Sir  Tom,"  "  The  Ladies  Lin-  which  produced  him  as  well  as  the  man  him- 
"and  "It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  self,  a  feature  also  noticeable  in  the  "Autobi- 
's  "  Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milk-  ography  of  Charles  Biddle  "  (E.  Claxton  &  Co.), 
'  Robert  Buchanan's  "  Annan  Water "  which  was  a  vivid  account  of  an  interesting 
Love  Me  Forever,"  Anthony  Trollope's  period  of  history.  To  the  same  period  as  the 
Scarborough's  Family "  and  "  The  Land-  latter  belongs  Muzzey's  "  Reminiscences  and 
«i^,"  Frances  E.  Trollope's  "  Like  Ships  Memorials  of  the  Men  of  the  Revolution." 
the  Sea,"  Payn's  "Thicker  than  Water,"  ''  Political  Recollections,"  by  Hon.  George  W. 
[y^n  Linton's  "lone  Stewart,"  Besant's  Julian  (Jansen,  McClurg,  &  Co.),  gave  an  inter- 
jn  a  Garden  Fair,"  Saunders's  "  A  Noble  esting  sketch  of  public  affairs  and  men  from 

Wilkie  Collins's  "Heart  and  Science,"  1840  to  1872;  and  "  Reminiscences  of  Public 

house's  "The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark,"  Men,"  by  W.  W.  Perry,  was  a  work  of  similar 
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field  and  value.    OarrolFs  "Twelve  Ameri-  inclade  many  of  signal  valae  and  i    ^^^^ 
cans  "  (Harper  &  Brothers)  attempted  a  sketch  Amons  these,  special  attention  may  b» 
of  representative  men  in  different  walks  of  life,  to  "  The  Correspondence  of  ThomM 
Other  works  of  considerable  interest   were  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson^^  (Honghton, 
*'  Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy,"  by  Rev.  &  Co.) ;  "  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Harry  Keifer  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.),  a  rem-  Oarlyle,"  edited  by  J.  A,  Froude  (Cbarle! 
iniscence  of  experiences  during  the  late  war ;  ner's  Sons) ;  Bosworth  Smith's  "  Life  oi^: 
"Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,"  by  W.  H.  Lawrence"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons); 
Parker  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons) ;  "  Memoir  of  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edwaim:. 
John  Keese,  Wit  and  Litterateur,"  by  William  wer,  Lord  Lytton,"  by  his  son  the  Earlc^ 
L.  Keese  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  "Ab61ard  and  ton  (Harper  &  Brothers);    "Anthonys 
H61oise,"  by  Mrs,  Abby  Sage  Richardson  (James  lope's  Autobiography  "  (Harper  &  Brotl 
R.  Ossfood  &  Co.),  a  new  study  of  the  two  cele-  KOstlin's  "  Life  of  Luther  "  (Charles  Scrr 
brated  lovers;  and  MissTitcomb's  "  Early  New  Sons)  ;  "  life  and  Achievements  of  £^ 
England  People  " ;   "  Quincey's  "  Figures  of  Henry  Palmer,"  by  Walter  Besant  (E.  P^ 
the  Past,"  and  Lanman's  "  Leading  Men  of  ton  &  Co.) ;  Hall's  "  Retrospect  of  a     _  ^ 
Japan."    The  latter-named  book  gave  an  en-  Life"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.);    and  M  — -«(4g 
tertaining  account  of  people,  institutions,  and  Gautier's  "Richard  Wagner"  (A.  WiUis^^^ 
prominent  personages  in  the  most  progressive  Co.).    To  these  should  be  added  the  ne^^f^^ 
empire  of  the  East.    Among  religious  biogra-  umes  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters S<^/7ar^ 
phies  maybe  mentioned  "Life  of  Adoniram  (Harper  &  Brothers),  Morison's  "Macaai^r/ 
Judson,"  by  Edward  Judson  (Anson  D.F.  Ran-  Mrs.   Oliphant's    "Sheridan,"    and  Dobwai 
dolph  &  Co.) ;  "  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  "  Fielding  " ;  in  the  "  Famous  Women  Sen©'' 
Orville  Dewev,  D.  D.,"  by  his  daughter,  Eliza-  (Roberts  Brothers),  Miss  Thomas's  "  Georp 
beth  Dewey  (George  H.  Ellis),  a  study  of  an  Sand,"  Miss  Mathilde  Blind's  "  George  W' 
eminent  orator  and  scholar;  "Life  and  Mission  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  "Mary  Lamb,"  Miss  fiobia* 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,"  by  Benjamin  Wor-  son's  "  Emily  BrontS,"  and  Miss  Helen  En* 
cester  (Roberts  Brothers) ;    "  Life  of  Bishop  mern's   "  Maria    Edgeworth  " ;    in  "  Engbsii  ■^ 
William  Rollinson  Whittingham,"  by  William  Classics,"  Fowler's  "  Shaftesbury  and  Hnt* 
Francis  Brand  (E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.);  and  son"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons);  in  "Forep 
"  Autobiography  of  Bishop Erastus  O,  Haven"  Classics,"  Graham's  "  Rousseau  "  (J.  B.  Lip- 
(Phillips  &  Hunt),  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  0.  pincott  &  Co.) ;  and  the  "  Life  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Stratton.    The  year  was  rich  in  literary  biog-  Rowan  Hamilton,"  by  Robert  Perceval  Gnva 
raphy.     F.  H.  Underwood's  "  Life  of  John  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.). 
Greenleaf  Whittier  "  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)        History. — In  History,  American  Uteratnre  in 
was  rivaled  by  a  biography  of  the  same  poet  1888  was  noticeably  rich.  Among  the  earliest  in 
by  W.  Sloane  Kennedy  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.).  publication,  and  certainly  foremost  in  interesii 
The  latter-named  biographer  also  wrote  a  "  Life  was  the  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  "  (S.  E.  Cassino  &  States "  (Vol.  I),  by  John  Bach  McMast^r  (D. 
Co.).    B.  G.  Love  joy's  "  Life  of  Bacon  "  (Estes  Appleton  &  Co.).    In  this  work  the  author  bn 
&  Lauriat),  George  W.  Cooke's  "George  Eliot"  followed  the  method  of  Macaulay  and  Green, 
(James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.),  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  aud  presented  a  vivid  picture  of  American  Ut 
Howe's  "  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  "  (Roberts  in  its  customs,  manners,  social  characteristic^ 
Brothers),    Austin's    "  Life    of   Longfellow "  etc.    Probably  no  book  of  the  year  made 
(Houghton,   Mifflin,  &  Co.),   and  Francis  E.  greater  sensation.    Ajiother  notable  issue  bf 
Cooke's  "  Theodore  Parker  "  (Cup pies,  Upham,  the  same  house  was  a  new  and  revised  editioB, 
&  Co.),  were  all  books  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughly  rewritten,  of  Bancroft's  "  Histon 
value  and  literary  charm.     Other  biographical  of  the  United  States  "  (Vols.  I,  II,  HI).    Thi 
studies  to  which  attention  may  be  called  as  contains  the  final  touches  of  the  anther.    An 
possessing  much  political  and  historical  inter-  other  work,  similar  in  scope  to  that  of  McMtt* 
est  are  the  "  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,"  ter's,  is  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  America! 
by  Richard    Malcom    Johnson  and   William  People,"  by  Arthur  Oilman  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.), 
Hande  Browne,  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  and  is  marked  by  ability  and  research.    "Mei- 
S.  S.  Prentiss,"  by  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Shields  (J.  ico,"  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  (Bancroft  & 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.).    Some  other  biographies  Co.),  was  the  first  volume  of  the  Spanish- Ame^ 
worthy  of  mention  are  "  Life  of  Adelaide  Phil-  ican  section  of  a  gigantic  undertaking,  coTtf- 
lips,"  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Waterson  (A.  Williams  &  ing  the  ethnology  and  history  of  the  whole  re- 
Co.)  ;   Bucke's  "  Walt  Whitman  "  ;   Waters's  gion  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  British  Columbia 
"  Life  of  William  Cobbett  " ;   Grace  Green-  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    Noticeable  among 
wood's  "  Queen  Victoria  "  (Anderson  &  Allen) ;  the  histories  was  the  literature  of  the  late  civu 
"  Life  of  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,"  by  Ben  war.    Foremost  among  these  were  volumes  in 
Perley  Poore  (J.  A.  &  R.  A.  Reid) ;    "The  the  "  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War "  series,  ind 
Washington     Irving    Correspondence,"    and  the  "  Navy  in  the  Civil  War "  series,  both 
Stone's  "Our  French  Allies."    The  reprints  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    **Th* 
by  American  publishers  of  biographical  works  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864,"  by  George  E. 
written  by  English  or  other  foreign  authors  Pond,  was  a  Judicial  and  vividly  written  work. 
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i  Campaign  of  1864-'65,"  by  Hopkins  University.     These  works  touch  the 

amphreys,  was  by  an  accom-  legal  and  institutional  aspects  of  American  liis- 

whose  position  as  chief  of  staff  tory.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned  ^^  Lo- 

;ainments  gave  him  a  peculiarly  cal  Government  in  Illinois,"  by  Albert  Shaw ; 

rtunity  of  judgment.     The  same  "Local  Government  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  E. 

►  previously  contributed  "  From  R.  L.  Gould ;  "  Local  Government  and  Free 
the  Rapidan."  The  series  was  Schools  in  South  Carolina,"  by  B.  J.  Ramage ; 
''Statistical  Record  of  the  Ar-  *'Local  Government  in  Michigan  and  the  North- 
ted  States,"  by  Frederick  Phist-  west,"  by  E.  W.  Bemis;  **  Introduction  to 
e  all  the  figures,  both  in  money  American  Institutional  History,"  by  Edward 
ved  in  the  war.  The  naval  se-  A.  Freeman  ;  "  Genesis  of  a  New  England 
ting  the  foregoing,  consisted  of  State  (Connecticut),"  by  Alexander  Johnson ; 
all  published  during  the  year,  **  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Towns," 
I  and  the  Cruisers,"  by  J.  Rus-  by  H.  B.  Adams ;  "  Normal  Constables  in 
ributed  an  account  of  sea-coast  America,"  by  H.  B.  Adams ;  **  Parish  Institu- 
ch  is  both  trustworthy  and  well  tions  of  Maryland,"  by  Edward  Ingle ;  "  Saxon 
iral  Daniel  Ammen  covered  an-  Tithingmen  in  America,"  by  H.  B.  Adams; 
f  the  same  field  in  "  The  Atlan-  and  '^  Village  Communities  of  Cape  Ann  and 
"The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters,"  Salem,"  by  H.  B.  Adams.  These  works  will 
r  Mahan,  finished  the  series,  prove  themselves  exceptionally  valuable  to  the 

constitute  a  consecutive  and,  philosophical  student  of  history.  Other  works 
rery  ably  written  history  of  tiie  of  local  and  antiquarian  interest  are,  "  A  His- 
kval  operations  of  the  late  war.  tory  of  the  Schenectady  Patent  in  the  Dutch 
ler  interesting  contributions  to  and  English  Times,"  edited  by  Maj.  McMur- 
in  this  department  Col.  T.  A.  ray,  U.  S.  A. ;  "History  of  Bristol,  R.  J.,"  by 
A  Bird VEye  View  of  our  Civil  Wilfrid  B.  Munro  (J.  A.  &  R.  A.  Reid)  ; 
I.  Osgood  &  Co.),  and  from  the  "  History  of  Hardwicke,  Mass."  by  Lucius  R. 
d  "  Brook  Farm  to  Cedar  Mount-  Paige  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  "  History  of 
«orge  D.  Gordon.  "  Bullet  and  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,"  by  George 
"ge  F.  Williams,  treated  the  war  Parsons  Lathrop  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ;  and 
point  of  the  private  soldier  in  a  "  Orderly  Book  of  Sir  John  Johnson  in  1777, 
shion  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hul-  during  the  Revolution,"  by  W.  L.  Stone  (Joel 
he  title  of  "  The  Secret  Service  Munson^s  Sons).  On  the  side  of  religious  his- 
ate  States ;  or,  How  the  Confed-  tory  several  important  contributions  have  been 
were  equipped,"  by  James  D.  made  by  American  historians.  The  first  vol- 
Putnam's  Sons),  there  was  an  ume  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff*s  "  History  of  the 
lograph,  giving  a  great  mass  of  Christian  Church,  Ante-Nicene  Christianity, 
wn  facts.  Properly  belonging  a,  d.  100-826  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  was 
re,  too,  was  the  "Diplomatic  issued.  This  is  to  be  completed  in  four  vol- 
Civil  War,"  being  the  fifth  vol-  umes.  The  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  by 
?rorks  of  William  H.  Seward,"  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  College 
re  E.  Baker  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  was  the  work  of  one 
which  will  probably  remain  a  of  the  most  accomplished  ecclesiastical  schol- 
standard  authority.  "  Anec-  ars  of  the  country.  Rev.  George  A.  Jackson's 
vil  War,"  by  Gen.  E.  D.  Town-  "  Post-Nicene  Greek  Fathers  "  (Appletons' 
jutant-general,  also  possessed  "Christian  Literature  Primers")  was  a  con- 
istorical  value  (D.  Appleton  &  cise  sketch  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
American  Commonwealth  "  se-  Other  w^orks  in  religious  history  were  "  His- 
,  Mifflin,  &  Co.)  aims  to  cover  a  tory  of  Indian  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast " 
portant  field,  State  histories  in  (Am.  S.  S.  Union) ;  the  "  History  of  the  Meth- 

>  national  history.  Three  vol-  odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  " 
ed  in  1883 :  "  Virginia,  a  His-  by  Rev.  P.  Douglass  Garrie  (John  E.  Potter 
sople,"  by  John  Esten  Cooke;  &  Co.);  and  the  "History  of  the  Episcopal 
eorgia,"  by  Charles  C,  Jones,  Church  in  Connecticut,"  by  Rev.  Edward 
)regon,  the  Struggle  for  Posses-  Beardsley,  D.  D.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.). 
km  Barrows.  The  latter  work  A  book  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  as 
t  account  of  the  narrow  miss  bearing  an  important  relation  to  the  history 
United  States  escaped  losing  the  of  the  country,  is  the  Hon.  G,  P.  Williams's 
tory  contained  in  Oregon  and  "  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  the  United 
rritory.  A  work  of  interest  to  States  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  notable  as  be- 
;hants,  and  political  economists  ing  the  work  of  a  negro  scholar,  marked  by 
Financial  History  of  the  United  literary  skill  and  research.  Other  histories  of 
ert  S.  Bolles  (D.  Appleton  &  the  year  worthy  of  mention  were.  Prof.  Her- 
►e  overlooked  in  the  year's  rec-  bert  Tuttle's  "  History  of  Prussia  "  (Houghton, 
il  research  is  the  series  written  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  "  Mediaaval  Civilization,"  by 
mder  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  G.  B.  Adams  (Appletons'  "  History  Primers  "); 
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"  Mosaics  of  Bible  History,"  and  "  Mosaics  of  by  Henry  Vincent,  conveyed  mucU  ^^'^J^ 

Grecian  History,"  by  Marcius  and  Robert  P.  information  concerning  the  hardy    ^^^  ^^* 

Willson  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;   "  Pioneers  of  savage  race  known  as  the  Basques,  ^^^^^^  M« 

the  Western  Reserve,"  by  Harvey  Rice  (Lee  &  so  widely  from  all  the  peoples  of  Wer^ftTtL^i 

Shepard)  ;    "Quaker  Invasion  of  Massachu-  rope.    "Spanish  Ways  and  By-Waya,^^^y'W" 


setts,"  by  R.  P.  Hallowell  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  iara  Howe  Downes  (Cupples,  UphM30,  &  q, 

&  Co.) ;  "  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  by  was  attractive  alike  in  its  descriptic^xis  and 

George  Washington  Greene,  LL.D.  (J.  A.  &  lustrations;  and  "Through  Spain  orM.  Don^ 

R.  A.  Reid) ;  "  Stories  of  American  History,"  Back,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (n>-  hothi 

by  0.  M.  Yonge  and  H.  H.  Weld  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  recommended  itself  by  tr^^buf^ 

&  Co.) ;  and  Stephens*s  "  History  of  the  United  observation.    Howard  Conkling^s  "  AC  ^xicog^ 

States,"  revised  to  1888  (E.  J.  Hale  &  Son),  the  Mexicans"  (Taintor  Brothers,  ^^orriH^ 

An  important  series  was  begun  under  the  gene-  Co.)  was  a  work  full  of  facts  concerrtiuig  ^i^^ 

ral  name  of  "  Minor  Wars  of  the  United  States  "  people,  their  institutions  and  resourc?^  bjig 

(Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.),  and  thus  far  includes  old  resident.     Among  works  of  litar»7  and 

Richard    Markham's   "King    Philip's   War,"  philosophical  travel,  "A  Walk  in  Hel^^/ 

Rossiter  Johnson's  "  War  of  1812  "  and  "  Old  Denton  J.  Snider  (James  R.  Osgood  &Co.^  pas- 

French  War,"  and  Horatio  O.  Ladd's  "  War  sessed  unquestionable  merit.    It  treataJ  Oretee 

with  Mexico."  of  to-day  in  the  light  of  Greece  of  the  pBSt,  lod 

Among  the  notable  historical  works  by  for-  all  those  cla.ssic  memories  which  make  fieHenic 

eign   authors  published  under  an  American  soil  memorable.    Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  vfhoha 

imprint  were  Count  de  Paris's  "  History  of  repute  as  an  extensive  traveler  and  a  spirited 

the  American  Civil  War,"  8d  volume  (Porter  writer,  was  represented  in  two  new  work^ 

&  Coates) ;  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's  "  Four  Years  "  Among  the  Holy  Hills,"  and  "  On  the  De»- 

of  Irish  History "  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  "  The  Ex-  ert "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons).    The  latttf- 

pansion  of  England,"  by  J.  R.  Seeley  (Rob-  named  work  also  contained  a  judicioos  rtjdj 

erts  Brothers);   Fronde's  "Short  Studies  on  of  the  recent  imbroglio  in  Egypt,  which  led  to 

Great  Subjects,"  4th  series  (Charles  Scribner's  its  possession  by  England.    Mrs.  A.  K.  ^ 

Sons);  Freeman's  "Impressions  of  the  Uni-  ning's  "Through  the  Desert"  (PreabyterM 

ted  States"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.);  Lacombe's  Board  of  Publication)  deserves  paasiogmea- 

"Growth  of  a  People"  fHenry  Holt  &  Co.);  tion;  and  "Among  the  Mongols,"  by  ReU. 

"Frederick  II  and  Maria  Theresa,"  by  Due  de  Gilmour  (American  Tract  Society),  was  a rew-i 

Broglie  (Harper  &  Brothers);  "A  History  of  able  record  of  missionary  experience  «o» 

Latin  Literature,"  by  George  Augustus  Sim-  barbarian  races.     "  From  the  Hudaon  to  tb»j 

cox  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;  "  Literary  History  Neva,"  by  David  Ker  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.),  eo*! 

of  England  "  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Macmillan  &  bodied  the  experiences  of  a  traveler  in  i  n 

Co.) ;  and  "  Huguenots  of  France,"  by  H.  M.  mantic  guise.     "  An  American  Four-in-H« 

Baird,  and  "  Underground  Russia,  by  Stepniak  in  Great  Britain,"  by  Andrew  Carnegie  (Chart*! 

(Charles  Scribner's  Sons).     The  latter  work  Scribner's  Sons),  was  a  graphic  and  breezy  re©*! 

gave  a  revelation  of  the  interior  character  and  ord  of  a  drive  through  Great  Britain,  fror 

workings  of  Nihilism  from  the  stand-point  of  Windsor  Castle  to  Inverness,  Scotland,  by 

one  of  its  most  noted  chiefs,  Pierre  Lavroffl  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.     Adventar 

Trifel.  —  In  travel  and  description  Ameri-  of  a  different  sort,  but  hardly  less  interestii 

can    authorship    was    quite    fruitful.      "  Old  were  described  in  "  Across  the  Continent  wifl 

Mexico  and  the  Lost  Provinces,"  by  W.  H.  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavalry,"  by  Captain  Geor 

Bishop  (Harper  &  Brothers),  appears  to  have  F.  Price,  U.  S.  A.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Ca) 

been  careful  in  its  facts  as  well  as  picturesque  William  Winter's  "English  Rambles"  (Jai 

in  its  treatment.    A  similar  volume  devoted  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  recalled  interesting  liter 

to   old   Spain,  "  Spanish  Vistas,"  by  G.   P.  and  historic  memories  gracefully.    One  of 

Lathrop,  was  issued  by  the  same  house,  and  best  books  of  the  year  was  "  Gerroanj  0 

was  notable  both  in  its  literary  matter  and  without  Spectacles,"  by  Harry  Rubles  (Ue 

illustrations.     The  popularity  of  the  Spanish  Shepard),  which  was  caustic  and  mcisiye,  ^ 

Peninsula  as  a  field  for  the  literary  traveler  is  apparently  judicial.    T.  B.  Aldrich,  the  p 

also  shown  in  several  other  books  by  well-  embodied  his  experiences  during  a  vacation  1 

known  authors.     "A  Family  Flight  through  "Ponkapog  to  Pesth"  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 

Spain,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Miss  Susan  Co.),  the  first  name  in  the  title  being  the  Ic 

Hale  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.),  professed  to  give  the  tion  of  the  author's  American  country  ho 

adventures  of  a  traveling  party  consisting  of  the  latter  the  goal  of  his  journey.    "Boi 

father,mother,  children,  and  one  or  two  friends,  about  Rio:  A  Picture  of  Life  and  Scenes 

Mr.  Hale  was  also  the  author  of  "  Seven  Span-  and  about  the  Great  Metropolis  of  the  Sont 

ish  Cities  "  (Roberts  Brothers),  which  gave  a  em  Hemisphere,  Rio  Janeiro,"  by  Frank  D. 

graphic  account  of  the  principal  centers  of  Carpenter  (Jansen,  McClurg,  &  Co.),  indicat 

Spanish  civilization.    Henry  Day's  "  From  the  lively  descriptive  talent  on  the   part  of  th* 

Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules "  (G.  P.  young  traveling  naturalist.    A  book  by  Cbarlei 

Putnam's  Sons)  was  a  cursory  but  readable  Dudley    Warner,    entitled    "A    Round-tboal 

sketch;  and  "In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,"  Journey"   (Houghton,   Mifflin,  &  Co.),  gatb- 
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the   reminiscences  of  a   pro-  Symonds's  "Italian  By- Ways"  (Henry  Holt  & 

surely  journey  through  Europe  Co.),  "  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia,"  by 

A  well- written  account  of  Ori-  Felix  Bovet  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.),  *' John  Bull 

[is  contributed  by  William  W.  and  his  Island,"  by  Max  O^Rell  (Charles  Scrib- 

the  title  of  "  Life  on  the  Nile  ner's  Sons),  and  J.  J.  Rein's  "  Japan  "  (A.  0. 

'*  (Lee  &  Shepard).    This  work  Armstrong  &  Son). 

hore-excursions  between  Cairo  Poetrj. — The  additions  to  American  poetry 
ad  a  tour  in  Egypt  and  Pales-  do  not  show  marked  development  of  poetic 
'.  "  The  Middle  Kingdom,"  by  genius,  or  promise  of  forthcoming  poets  to 
Hams  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  take  the  place  of  those  who  long  since  won 
ised  and  rewritten,  was  among  their  spurs,  and  are  one  by  one  taking  their 
rtant  publications  of  the  year,  leave  of  us.  A  few  of  the  poetical  ventures, 
ips,  the  most  exhaustive  and  however,  show  vigorous  and  genuine  poetic 
'  of  China,  its  history,  institu-  quality.  "  Poems,"  by  Jones  Very  (Houghton, 
boms,  easily  available  for  the  MiflBin,  &  Co.),  were  marked  by  a  pubtile  beauty 
The  painful  interest  which  and  an  insight  into  the  analogies  of  physical  and 
fusion  for  many  months  in  the  emotional  life  which  attracted  wide  attention, 
ctic  explorer  De  Long,  turned  "Songs  of  an  Idle  Hour,"  by  William  J.  Cough- 
ion  to  the  work  edited  by  Mrs.  lin  (A.  Williams  &  Co.),  and  "  Songs  of  Toil 
g,  called  "The  Voyage  of  the  and  Triumph,"  by  J.  L.  McCreary  (G.  P.  Put- 
e  Ship-  and  Ice-Journals  of  nam's  Sons),  contained  much  verse  marked  by 
Long,  Lieutenant-Commander  genuine  feeling  and  some  technical  ^111.  A 
Commander  of  the  Polar  Expe-  similar  recognition  maybe  extended  to  "  Stray 
.  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  Chords,"  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos  (Cupples,  Up- 
record  is  the  lost  man's  own  ham,  &  Co.),  and  "  Verses,"  by  Kate  Vannah 
one  of  the  most  interesting  (J.  B,  Lippincott  &  Co.),  "Lyrical  Recrea- 
irctic  adventure  and  suffering  tions,"  by  Samuel  Ward  ^acmillan  &  Co.), 
ny  years.    In  connection  with  may  be  fairly  called  American,  though  issued 

be  mentioned  "  Ice-Pack  and  by  an  English  publisher,  and  the  verses  were 
.  H.  Gilder  (Charles  Scribner^s  bright  and  agreeable,  if  in  no  sense  great, 
ascribed  the  experiences  of  the  LongfeUow's  "  Michael  Angelo "  (Houghton, 
out  by  the  United  States  Gov-  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  if  in  no  essential  sense  a  dra- 
rch  of  Commander  De  Long^s  matic  poem,  as  apparently  designed,  displayed 
works  of  travel  may  be  classed  the  finest  qualities  of  the  lamented  poet's  gen- 
tle books,  which  embodied  remi-  ius,  with  an  even  riper  breadth  of  treatment. 
'  of  the  author  or  of  other  trav-  "  Mercedes  and  other  Lyrics,"  by  Thomas  Bailey 
ious  form,  such  as  "  Our  Boys  Aldrich  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  had  the  deli- 
larry  W.  French  (Lee  &  Shep-  cate  qualities  of  this  author's  verse,  and  Whit- 
kar- Worshipers  of  Yezo  and  tier^s  "  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  and  other  Po- 
Karafuto,"  by  Edward  Grey  ems "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  showed  no 
1) :  and  "  The  Boy  Travelers  in  decadence  in  the  aged  Quaker  poet's  lyrical 
.  T.  W.  Knox  (Harper  &  Broth-  fire  and  tenderness.  "  Love  Poems  of  Louis 
rdly  be  said  that  the  latter  three  Bamaval,"  edited  by  Charles  Be  Kay  (D.  Ap- 
signed  specially  for  the  amuse-  pleton  &  Co.),  was  noticeable  for  a  somewhat 
*uction  of  the  young.  Other  tropical  exuberance.  W.  W.  Story's  "  He  and 
and  description  were  "  On  the  She,  or  A  Poet's  Portfolio  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
]g  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  the  Pa-  &  Co.),  was  a  collection  of  poems  marked  by 
'  E.  Blake  (Lee  &  Shepard) ;  grace  and  strength.  Taylor's  "  Dulce  Domum  " 
Sea,"  by  Susan  E.  Wallace  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.)  was  a  good  piece  of 
►od  &  Co.) ;  "Travels  and  Ob-  work  by  a  well-known  Western  poet.  "Love 
ihe  Orient,"  by  Hon.   Walter  Poems  and  Sonnets,"  by  Owen  Innsly  (Cup- 

&  Shepard) ;   and  ^'  Guide  to  pies,  Upham,  &  Co.),  and   "'  Poems  of  Pas- 

fred  R.  Conkling  (D.  Appleton  sion,"  by  Ella  Wheeler  (Belford,   Clarke,  & 

'wain's  "  Life  on  the  Mississip-  Co.),  possessed  the  merits  of  feeling  and  good 

•d's  "  Red-Letter  Days  Abroad  "  treatment    Other  poetic  works,  to  which  we 

od  &  Co.).    The  latter-named  can  only  give  passing  mention,  were  "  Ange- 

e  among  the  literary  successes  line,"  "  Brangonar,  a  Tragedy,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,*' 

heir  class.  "  Mirabeau,   a   Historical    Drama,"   "  Sibyl," 

teworthy  American  reprints  of  and  "  The  Nazarene,"  all  by  George  H.  Cal- 

were  WiUis's  "  In  the  Land  of  vert  (Lee  &  Shepard) ;  "  Claribel  and  other 

le  Sun,"  James's  "  Wild  Tribes  Poems,"  by  Walter  Malone  (John  P.  Morton 

"  Podd,  Mead,  &  Co.),  Robin-  &  Co.) ;  "  Destiny  and  other  Poems,"  by  M. 

md  Saints  "  (Roberts  Brothers),  J.   Serrano  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) ;  "  Elfrida, 

bey  Ion   and  India,"  by  Ernst  a  Drama,"  by  Dishon  Rishell  (J.  B.  Lippin- 

Cassino  &  Co.),  Miss  Bird's  cott  &   Co.);    "Legends,    Lyrics,   and    Son- 

onese  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  nets,"  by  Frances  L.  Mace  (Cupples,  Upham, 
iL— 31    A 
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&  Co.) :  "  Poems  for  Children,*'  by  Celia  Thax-  was  a  valuable  manual  of  advice  to  read^- 

ter  (Qongbton,  MifBin,  &  Co.) ;  "Calumet  of  students.   Joel  Benton's  "  Emerson  as  a  j 

the  Ooteau,"  by  P.  W.  Norris  (J.  B.  Lippincott  (M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.)  was  a  study 

&  Co.) ;  and  the  Memorial  edition  of  Bryant's  poetry  of  the  "great  transcendentalist " "* 

poems,  edited  by  Parke  Godwin  (D.  Appleton  enthnsiastic  admirer.     In   "  PenPictau 

&  Co.).      Among  the  numerous  anthologies  Modem  Authors  "  and  "  Pen-Pictures 

published  may  be  specially  mentioned  "  Eng-  torian  Authors "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Son 

lisb  Verse,"  edited  by  Linton  and  Stoddard,  Shepard  sketched  the  lights  of  modem  E 

in  five  volumes  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  with  literature.  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton  edited  the'   € 

a  prefatory  essay  by  Stoddard ;  "  Fair  Words  lyle-Emerson  Correspondence  "  (James  M. 

about  Fair  Woman,"  edited  by  O.  H.  Bunce  good  &  Co.),  a  book  fascinating  to  all    X 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.);    "Palgrave's    Golden  interested  in  literature.     James  E.  Free^w 

Treasury,"  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  "  Gatherings  from    an    Artist's    Portfolo 

by  John  Foster  Kirk  ;  and  "Surf  and  Wave,"  Rome "  (Roberts  Brothei^) embodied  the^i 

by  Anna  L.  Ward  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.).  notable  experiences  of  many  years  of  ia^ 

Productions  of  English  poets  reprinted  by  life.    Brinton's  "American  Hero- Myths'  « 

American  publishers  included  several  works  a  contribution  of  value  to  the  ethnoloi 

of  superior  worth  and  beauty.    Robert  Brown-  history  of  North  America  prior  to  the 

ing's  *^  Joooseria "  (Houghton,  Mif9in,  &  Co.)  of  the  white  man.     "  Games  and  So 

was  an  excellent  sample  of  his  strong  dramatic  American  Children,"  by  W.  W.  Newell 

genius.    Owen  Meredith's  "  Poems  and  Lyrics  per  &  Brothers),  is  worthy  of  attention 

of  the  Joy  of  the  Earth  "  (by  the  Earl  of  Lyt-  interesting  treatment  of  a  novel  subject, 

ton)  ranks  well  with  his  best  work,  and  Edwin  second  volume  of  Baldwin's  "  An  Introd 

Arnold's  "  Indian  Idyls  "  (Roberts  Brothers)  to  English  Literature  "  eflfectually  earn 

was  one  of  the  leading  poetical  productions  of  the  plan  of  the  first.    James  Jackson  I 

the  year.     In  these  idyls  the  author  gave  a  '*  Italian  Rambles  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Son^J  « 

noble  English  setting  to  many  of  the  tales  an  attractive  study  of  Italian  art,  life,  ancf  i3 

and  legends  given  in  the  "  Mah4b-h4rata,"  the  erature.     One  of  the  interesting  books  of  ^ 

well-known  cycle  of  Sanskrit  poems.    Edmund  year  was  Josiah  Quincy's  "  Figures  of  the  Pts, 

Gosse's  "On  Viol  and  Flute"  (Henry  Holt  &  from  the  Leaves  of  Old  Journals"  (Robertt 

Co.),  and  Austin  Dobson's  "  Old  World  Idyls  Brothers).    Other  books  of  interest  were  A^ 

and  other  Verses  "  (Scribner  &  Welfbrd)  were  thur  Penn's  "  Home  Library  "  (D.  Appktoj 

marked  by  the  delicate  and  dainty  touch  char-  &  Co.),  Wheeler's  "  By- Ways  of  Liteniuiit, 

acteristic  of  these  poets.    "Mano,"  by  Rev.  "TTieModernSphinx/'byM.  J.  Savage  (Georg« 

Richard  Watson  Dixon  (George  Routledge  &  H.  Ellis),  "  The  Battle  of  the  Moy,  or  Howlrt- 

Sons),  was  a  poetical  history  of  the  time  of  the  land    regained   her    Independence  "  (Lee  4 

close  of  the  tenth  century,  relating  the  adven-  Shepard),  "  Short  Studies  in  Literatore^^  bf 

tures  of  a  Norman  knight,  and  possessed  a  A.  P.  Southwick,  A.  M.  (Eldredge  &  ^"^^  "J 

quaint  interest.   Algernon  Charles  Swinburne's  "  A   Lost  Function  in  Romance,"  bj  Cam 

"  A  Century  of  Roundels"  (R,  Worthington)  Bryce  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons), 
displayed  all  of  this  well-known  poet's  charac-        The  list  of.  reprints  of  important  EngliA 

teristic  melody  of  form.  books  is    quite    rich    in    noteworthy  titl*^ 

Geieril  Llteratve. — In  general  literature,  in-  Among  these  may  be  specially  noted  Ashtoos 

eluding  literary  history,  critical  essays,  and  "  Humor,  Wir,  and  Satire  of  the  EighteeaA 

literary  miscellany,  were  several  notable  pub-  Century,"    "  Early  English    Literatare,"  H 

lications.     Sidney  Lanier's  "English  Novel"  Bernhard  Ten  Broek  (Henry  Holt  &  CM 

(Charles  Scribner'a  Sons)  sketched  the  evo-  "Characteristics,"  by  A.  P.  Russell  (HoogH 

lution  of  modern  fiction  from  early  literary  ton,  Mif9in,  &  Co.) ;   "  Classical  and  Modei^ 

forms.     "  Development  of  English  Literature  Essays,"  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (MacmillaD  m 

and  Language,"  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Welsh  (S.  C.  Co.);  "Colin  Clout's  Calendar,"  by  Grant Al-| 

Griggs  &  Co.),  was  a  contribution  to  literary  len  (Funk  &  Wagnalls) ;   "  English  Uterattflt 

history  showing  painstaking  industry.     M.  W.  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Thomas  Stf* 

Hazeltine's  "  Chats  about  Books,"  essays  re-  gent  Parry  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;   ''AsbjofJ* 

printed  from  the  New  York  " Sun  "  (Charles  sen's  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,"  translated  byB. 

Scribner's  Sons),  was  a  volume  of  noteworthy  L.  Brockstad  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son);  Pro| 

criticism.     In   "The  Reading  of  Books,"  by  Thistleton  Dyer's  "Folk  Lore  of  Shakespeare 

Prof.  Charles  F.Th  wring  (Lee  &  Shepard),  much  (Harper  &  Brothers);    "Heroes  and  King 

valuable  suggestion  was  given.  JohnF.  Genung  Stories  from  the  Greek,"  by  Rev.  Alfred  « 

made  a  contribution  to  critical  literature  in  Church  (Scribner  &  Welford) ;    "  In  Strani 

Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,  its  Purpose  and  Company,"  by  James  Greenwood  (Scribner 

its  Structure"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).  Oli-  Welford);    "Landmarks  of    English  liter 

ver  Wendell  Holmes  appeared  in  a  fresh  vol-  ture,"  by  Henry  J.  Nicholl  (D.  Appleton 

nine  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  "  Pages  from  Co.);  Lord  Bacon's  "Promusof  FormuJariei 

an  Odd  Volume  of  Life,  a  Collection  of  Essays,  edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Pott  (Houghton.  Miffi 

1857-1881."     *'  Books  and  how  to  use  them,"  &  Co.);  Buckland's  "Story  of  English  Dtei 

by  J.  C.  Van  Dyke  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert),  ture,"  Wagner's  "Epics  and  Romancea  of  t 
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Ages,"  Simcox^s  "  History  of  Latin  Lit-  Geological  Survey  (Scribner  &  Welford),  was 

"  rilarperdc  Brothers);  Firdusi's'^Epic  a  compendium  of  geography  and  travel.    The 

"  translated  from  the  Persian  by  Mrs.  more  important  scientific  publications  of  the 

2^immem  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  Da-  United  States  Government  were  "  Cruise  of 

yde's  **  Highways  of  Literature"  (Funk  the  U.  S.  Steamship  Corwin  in  Alaska  and 

alls);  Irdand^s  " Book-Lover's Enchi-  the  Northwest  Arctic  Ocean,  in  1881,  with 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.  &  Co.) ;  Tourgue-  Notes  on  Glaciation,  Natural  History,  and  An- 

*  *  Poems  in  Prose "  (Cnpples,  Upham,  &  thropology,"  by  John  Muir,  E,  Nelson,  and 

dome's  "History  <»f  the  Literature  of  Dr.  Irving  Rosse  " ;  "A  History  of  the  Inter- 

andinavian  North,"  translated  by  Prof,  oceanic  Canal  Problem,"  by  Lieut.  J.  S.  Sulli- 

Lis  Andersen  (8.  0.  Griggs  &  Co.) ;  Black-  van,  U.  S.  Navy ;  "  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 

isdom  of  Goethe  "  (Charles  Scribtier's  the  U.  8.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 

Macdonald's  "  Imagination  and  other  of  the  Territories,"  by  Capt  F.  V.  Hayden, 

"  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.);  "Recollections  U.   S,  Engineers,   embracing  Wyoming    and 

Ohildhood  and  Youth,"  by  Ernest  Re-  Idaho,  one  volume  being  entirely  devoted  to 

.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) ;  **  Letters  and  Me-  the  YeUowstone  Park ;  "  Report  of  the  Fish 

1    of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  edited  by  Commission  for  1880-'81-'82";  "Astronomi- 

s9    Anthony  Froude  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;  oal  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  dur- 

^ct  Letters  of  Percy  B.  Shelley,"  edit-  ing  1879  at  the  U.  8.  Naval  Observatory"; 

►y  Hichard  Gamett  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Progress  of  Astronomy 

^s  "  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  "  (Scrib-  in  1 882,"  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Holden,  of  the  Smith- 

Welford) ;  "  The  Story  of  Ida,"  by  Fran-  sonian  Institution ;  and  "  Geology  of  the  Com- 

edited  by  John  Ruskin  (John  Wiley  &  stock  Lode  and  Washoe  District,"  by  George 

ja) ;  •'  The  Story  of  My  Heart,"  by  Rich-  F.  Becker. 

^,  Jefferies  (Roberts  Brothers),  and  Bishop  The  American  issues  of  English  scientific 
k^^lwall's  "Letters  to  a  Friend,"  edited  by  books,  and  of  translations  from  Continental 
^^^  Stanley  (Roberts  Brothers).  authors,  were  numerous  and  valuable.  To  the 
ficUice. — While  the  literary  contributions  to  **  International  Scientific  Series  "  (D.  Appleton 
^inerican  science  were  not  many,  there  were  &  Co.)  were  added  "  Animal  Intelligence,"  by 
*^eral  of  importance.  "  The  Law  of  Hered-  George  J.  Romanes,  an  excursion  into  the  do- 
^y,"  by  W.  K.  Brooks  (John  Murphy  &  Co.),  main  of  what  might  be  called  the  psychology 
1^  an  acute  and  careful  application  of  the  of  the  lower  orders  of  life ;  Joiy^s  "  Man 
wvinian  hypothesis  to  the  facts  involved  before  Metals,"  an  investigation  of  the  pre- 
^  heredity,  with  much  that  indicated  original  historic  human  race ;  Hospitalier^s  "  Modern 
Search.  It  was  one  of  the  notable  scientific  Applications  of  Electricity,"  and  "  The  Or- 
>oks  of  the  year.  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell's  gans  of  Speech,"  by  George  Hermann  von 
World  Life,  or  Comparative  Geology "  (S.  C.  Meyer,  a  study  of  articulate  sound.  Frank 
riggs  &  Co.),  made  a  valuable  contribution  Buckland's  "Log-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and 
popular  science,  presenting  leading  geologi-  Zoologist "  (Scribner  &  Welford)  was  a  viva- 
I  facts  in  a  fascinating  manner.  The  same  clous  narrative ;  and  Prof.  Ray  Lankester^s 
ft  of  popular  exposition  was  characteristic  "Degeneration,  a  Chapter  in  Darwinism,"  an 
"  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,"  by  John  able  work,  worthy  of  attention.  R.  A.  Proc- 
)ke  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  a  book  likely  tor,  distinguished  as  a  popular  expositor,  has 
attract  even  non-scientific  people  by  its  added  two  books  to  his  many,  "  Nature  Stud- 
arm  of  treatment.  "Natural  Instincts  in  ies"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls)  and  "Mysteries  of 
»n  and  Animals,"  by  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  was  Time  and  Space."  Vol.  Ill  of  "  Mathematical 
readable  presentation  of  int-eresting  facts,  and  Physical  Papers,"  by  George  Gabriel  Stokes 
"Our  Northern  and  Eastern  Birds"  (R.  M. A.,  D. C. L.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  reprinted 
3rthington),  Edward  A.  Samuels  .offered  a  from  the  original  papers  and  journals,  was  a 
ntribution  to  science,  which  wiU  be  prized  by  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  literature, 
turalists.  The  same  field  was  largely  cov-  Among  the  important  reprints  special  atten- 
5d  by  Steam's  "  New  England  Bird- Life  "  tion  may  be  called  to  the  "  Northwest  Coast  of 
ee  &  Shepard).  Rev.  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  D.,  America  "  (Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.).  This  embodies 
19  the  author  of  an  interesting  elementary  the  results  of  recent  ethnological  researches 
iatise  on  "  Easy  Sermons  in  Ve«retable  Biol-  from  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
y;  or,  Outlines  of  Plant-Life"  (Philips  &  Berlin,  published  by  the  directors  of  the  eth- 
mt).    Another  work  on  tlie  same  subject  nological  department 

IS  "  Wonders  of  Plant-Life,"  by  Sophie  B.  Potttlcfl,  Ecra^Mks,  aid  Sodil  SdcMCr-In  this 

(rrick  (G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons).    Students  of  domain  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 

tnparative  anatomy  and  physiology  will  find  noteworthy  books   from    American   authors, 

ise  for  the  "  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Dis-  One  of  the  ablest  was  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  en- 

ition,"  in  three  parts,  elaborately  illustrated,  titled  "Dynaniic  Sociology,  or  Applied  Social 

Prof.  H.  Newell  Martin,  M.  b.,  and  Dr.  Science  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).    The  book  was 

A.   Moale  (Macmillan  &  Co.).      "  North  a  masterly  argument  in  favor  of  greater  cen- 

aerica,"  by  Prof.  Hayden,  U.  S.  Geological  tralization,  or  what  is  known  as  paternalism 

rvej,  and  Prof.  Selwyn,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Canada  in  government,  and  an  attack  on  the  laissei 
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faire   theory   of    government    and  society,  edited  by  George  H.  Baker,  a  revised  c 

*^ French  and  German  Socialism,*'  by  Richard  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.). 
8.  Ely  (Harper  &  Brothers),  gave  a  comprehen-        First  among  the  works  of  foreign  an 

sive  and  well-studied  sketch  of  the  political  reissued  in  the  United  States,  mnst  be 

and  social  theories  which  are  now  agitating  Part  VIII  of  Herbert  Spencer's  *'  Desci 

the  public  mind,  and  of  the  men  who  have  Sociology"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  pul 

represented  them  prominently.    The  theory  of  under    the  title  of  ^'  The    Social   Hist 

*^Land  and  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  by  France."    In  this  large  folio  are  given  tl 

W.  G.  Moody  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  was  ments  of  French  social  development  i 

based  on  opposition  to  monopoly,  pursuing  in  past  two  tliousand  years,  classified  and  tab 

some  degree  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  George,  for  the  use  of  the  general  student.    Sir 

The  great  interest  felt  m  the  study  of  economics  Maine's  ^*  Early  Law  and   Custom"  ( 

was  shown  in  the  number  of  works  published  Holt  &  Co.)  was  an  able  dissertation  ( 

on  political  economy  during  the  year.    Though  evolution  of  law.    Other  publications 

some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  primarily  the  student  of  public  interests  will  1 

designed  for  collegiate  instruction,  they  were  worth  while  to  investigate  are  ^^  False  H 

so  written  as  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  by  Goldwin  Smith  (John  W.  Loveli  & 

ffeneral  reader,    rrincipal  among  these  may  ^'  Investigations  in  (Currency  and  flnanc 

be  designated  "  Political  Economy,"  by  A.  L.  W.  Stanley  Jevons  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  • 

Perry    (Charles   Scribner's  Sons),   "Political  Golden   Age  and   Influence  of  the  Pr 

Economy,"  by  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory  (Van  Ant-  Metals  upon  the  World,"  by  R.  Hogart 

werp,  Bragg,  &  Co.),  and  "  Political  Economy,"  terson  TScribner  &  Welford) ;  '*  Prindf 

by  Francis  A.  Walker  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  Politioiu  Economy,"  by  Henry  Sidgwick, 

The  latter  of  these  works,  by  one  of  the  most  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  "  The  Science  of  Pol 

accomplished  statisticians  in  the  country  (late  by  Sheldon  Amos,  M.  A.  (D.  Appleton  k 

chief  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau),  at-  "  International  Scientific  Series '') ;  T.  Vl 

tracted  marked  attention  by  its  searching  and  rer's  "  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade " 

vigorous  treatment  of  economical  questions,  millan  &  Co.) ;  "  The  English  Village 

A  book  worthy  of  note,  by  its  simple  and  lucid  munity,"  by  F.  Seebohn  (Scribner  &  Wei 

discussion  of  complex  questions,  was  ^^  What  and   ^*  Wealth  Creation,"  by  Angustus 

Social  Classes  owe  to  Each  Other,"  by  Prof,  gredien,  with  an  introduction  by  Simon  i 

W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College.    As  a  brief  (Cassell  &  Co.). 

statement  of  fundamental  principles  it  could        PUlMsphy  aid  HetaphyslcBi — In  this  dir 

not  easily  be  surpassed.    Henry  George,  the  American  thought  was  in  some  respects  a 

well-known  author  of  '*  Progress  and  Poverty,"  able.     "  The  Conflict  in  Nature  and  life 

appeared  in  another  work  further  amplifying  Appleton  &  Co.)  was  a  strong  work  by  an 

the  theory  associated  with  his  name,  entitled  ymous  author,  a  study  of  the  antagonism  i 

**  Social  Problems  "  (Belford,  Clarke,  h  Co.)  constitution  of  things,  and  an  attempt  to 

Luther  Henry  Porter's  ^^  Outlines  of  the  Con-  date  the  problem  of  good  and  evil.    In : 

stitutional  History  ofthe  United  States  "(Henry  conclusion  was  reach^  that  in  neither 

Holt  h  Co.)  was  a  noticeable  review  of  the  mism  nor  pessimism  could  the  true  philoi 

period  antedating  the  adoption  of  our  Consti-  of  life  be  found,  but  rather  in  meliorism,  oi 

tution,  the  debates  contingent  on  its  discus-  ten tment  with  the  best  that  might  be  p 

sion  and  adoption,  and  the  changes  which  have  cable.    Dr.  Asa  Mahan's  ^'  Critd^  Hist( 

since  been  made  in  it.    *'  People  and  Politics,"  Philosophy  "  (Philips  &  Hunt)  gave  a  hi 

by  E.  W.  Hosmer,  M.  D.  (James  R.  Osgood  &  of  the  development  of  metaphysical  tb< 

Co.),  discussed  the  relations  of  people  to  gov-  and  theory,  viewed  from  the  Christian  e 

ernment  in  an  attractive  way.    In  ^^  Political  point.      S.   Harris's  ^*  Philosophical  Baa 

Facts,  a  Text-Book  of  History,"  by  George  Theism "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a 

Fitch  (John  B.  Piet  h  Co.),  the  author  gave  a  which  attracted  even  more  attention  in 

history   of  parties  and  their  conflicts  in  the  land  than  it  did  in  the  United  States.   ^*£d 

United  States.    Other  works  relating  to  eco-  Efiicient  and  Final  Cause  "  (Scribner's  **  1 

nomics  were  "The  Silver  Dollar,"  by  Henry  sophic  Series,"  No.  2),   by  Rev.  Dr.  J 

Carey  Baird  (Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.),  dis-  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  is  by  one  < 

cussing  the  true  standard  of  payment  in  the  leading  metaphysicians  of  the  Englisb-s 

United   States ;    "  Taxation,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  ing  world.     "  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  R 

Oanfield  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  and  "  Labor  — a  Critical  Exposition,"  by  Prof,  (ieorj 

and  Capital,"  by  Edward  Kellogg  (John  W.  Morris,  Ph.  D.  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.),  w« 

Loveli  &   Co.).    Part  II  of  the  "American  I  of  "German   Philosophical    Classics.' 

Citizen's  Manual,"  by  W.  C.  Ford  (G.  P.  Put-  attempts  to  elucidate  the  most  abstrua 

nam's  Sons),  was  a  useful  hand-book  of  infor-  obscure  of  metaphysical  systems.    Vol 

mation.    Among  publications  of  a  general  po-  the  same  series  is    a  critical  expositic 

litical  character,  attention  may  be  properly  "Schclling's    Transcendental    Idealism, 

called  to  "  Works  of  James  Abram  Garfield,"  Prof.  John  Watson,  LL.  D.     "  Man  a  Cp 

edited  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale  (James  R.  Osgood  First  Cause,"  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard  (H 

&  Co.),  and  "  Works  of  William  H.  Seward,"  ton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.),  embodies  two  lector 
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GTered  before  the  Concord  School  of  Phi-  also  edited  the  "  Index  Canonnm  "  (E.  &  J.  B. 
losopby  in  July,  1882.     Other  works  of  some  Young  &  Co.),  being  the  Greek  text,  with  a 
interest  were  '*  Evolution,"  by  R.  C.  Adams  translation  and  a  complete  digest  of  the  code 
{ G-    P.    Putnam's    Sons)  ;     **  Evolution    and  of  canon  law  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
Uhristianity,"  by  J.  F.   Yorke  (Henry  Holt  before  it  was  divided.    The  editorial  labor  of 
fe  Co.)  ;  **  Philosophy  and  Christianity,"  by  G.  Dr.  Sohaff  also  appeared  in  the  "  Companion  to 
S.  Morris  (Carter  &  Brothers) ;  and  "  Dynamic  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  Ecglish  Version  " 
Sociology,"  by  L.  F.  Ward  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;    Schermerhom's  "  Sa- 
The  most  notable  of  foreign  works  in  this  cred  Scriptures  of  the  World"  (G.  P.  Putnam^s 
lepartment  of  thought  reissued  in  the  United  Sons)  is  a  study  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
:$tates  was  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley's  **  Body  and  great  religions.    Religious  histories  of  consid- 
Will  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).    As  an  exposition  erable  interest  were  issued  in  Allen's  "  Chris- 
3f  scientific  materialism  it  must  take  a  high  tian  History  in  the  Three  Great  Periods,"  and 
rank,  though  the  logic  of  the  author  leads  to  Part  II  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  *'  Ten 
h  dreary  pessimism.    Two  works  by  the  well-  Great  Religions,"  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  all 
luiown  French  metaphysician,  Paul  Janet,  en-  religions  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.).     Charles 
titled  *'  Final  Causes  "  and  '-  Theory  of  Morals  "  Nordhoff  's  '*God  and  the  Future  Life"  (Harper 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  were  also  among  the  &  Brothers)  discussed  the  theory  of  Christian 
important  contributions  of  the  year  to  phUoso-  immortality.    The  '^  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,*' 
ph  J.     The  author  finds  the  rationale  for  the  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
notion  of  final  cause  in  the  contemplation  of  describes  its  contents  accurately  in  the  title. 
the  moral  order  of  the  human  mind.     In  his  *' Jesus,  the  World's  Saviour,"  by  Dr.  Lorimer 
theory  of  ethics  M.  Janet  agrees  with  Bentham  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.),  was  a  popular  exposition 
and   Herbert  Spencer,  in  assuming  that  the  of  the  theology  of  the  Atonement.     ^^Molinos, 
moral    sense  presupposes    an    experience    of  the  Quietist,"  by  John  Bigelow  (Charles  Scrib- 
pleasnre  or    advantage    to  be  derived  from  ner's  Sons),  sketched  the  career  of  a  remarkable 
virtnous  action,  but  goes  further,  and  asserts  figure  in  the  medisBval  Church ;  and  '^  Golden 
with  Kant  that  the  autonomy  of  the  will  must  Thoughts,  by  Miguel  Molinos,"  was  the  title  of 
finally  legislate  over  the  moral  world.     The  a  collection  from  the  teachings  of  the  same  re- 
seventh  vulnme  of  ^^  Philosophic  Classics  for  ligious  enthusiast,  published  by  the  same  firm. 
English  Readers  "  introduces  us  to  a  study  of  P.  C.  Mozoomdar's  **  Oriental  Christ "  (George 
"  Hegel "  by  Prof.  Edward  Caird  (J.  B.  Lip-  H.  Ellis)  presented  the  views  of  a  Hindoo  think- 
pincott  &  Co.).    It  was  edited  for  American  er  on  Christology  in  a  singularly  suggestive 
publication  by  William  Knight,  LL.  D.     ^^Spi-  manner.  *^  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism," 
Qoza's    Ethics,"   translated  from    the    Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Harris  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
by  William  Hale  White  (Scribner  &  Welford),  was  an  examination  of  the  personality  of  man 
is  accompanied  by  a  critical  dissertation  and  with  reference  to  his  capacity  to  know  and 
brings  a  little-known  but  great  thinker  with-  serve  God.    Bishop  Samuel  Harris's  *■*•  Relation 
in  the  reach  of  American  readers.  of  Christinnity  to  Civil  Society  "  (Bohlen  Lee- 
BeHglMk — The  works  issued  in  the  depart-  tures  for  1888)  was  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ment  of  theology  and  religion  included  many  current  religious   discussion   (T.  Whittaker). 
volumes  of  sermons  and  biblical  commentaries.  The  works  of  the  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  the  eel- 
Only  a  few  of  the  latter,  such  as  can  be  re-  ebrated  Unitarian  preacher,  including  a  new 
garded  as  important  contributions  to  religious  life,  were  issued  by  the  Americim  Unitarian 
Btudy,  will  be  mentioned.     Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd's  Association.    Rabbi  J.  M.  Wise  was  the  author 
**  Doctrine   of   Sacred    Scriptures"   (Charles  of  *' Judaism  and  Christianity,"  and  of  "Moses, 
^ribner's  Sons)  was  a  scholarly  and  able  state-  the  Man  and  Statesman  "  (Bloch  &  Co.).   From 
oient  of  the  orthodox  deductions;  '* Grounds  Dr.  J.  H.  Green  came  a  study  of  Old  Testa- 
of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,"  by  Dr.  G.  P.  raent  history,  also  under  the  title  of  "Moses 
Wisher  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  presented  the  and  the  Prophets  "  (Robert  Carter  &  BrotherB). 
logic  of  religion  as  against  agnosticism ;  ^^  Cri-  The  last  volume  of  *^  Yale  Lectures  on  Preach- 
tiqne  of  Design- Arguments,"  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Hicks  ing,"  delivered  annually  in  the  Divinity  Course 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  covered  the  ground  at  Yale  College,  was  by  President  E.  G.  Rob- 
ot natural  theology  very  fully;  Baker's  "Ten  inson  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
"nieophauies  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.)  gave  In  Dr.  James  Strong's  "  Irenics  "  (Phillips  & 
ut  historical  study  of  the  appearances  of  di-  Hunt),  a  series  of  six  volumes,  the  theologian 
^nity  to  man  as  revealed  in  the  religions  attempted  to  show  the  virtual  agreement  be- 
of  the  world ;  Vol.  II  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaflf 's  tween  science  and  the  Bible,  Nature  and  the 
** History  of  the  Christian  Church"  (Charles  supernatural,  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Scribner's  Sons)   was  devoted  to  the    ante-  Scripture,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Cal- 
Kicene  period  of  Christianity,  a.  d.  100-825.  vinism  and  Arminianism,  and  divine  benev- 
From  the  same  publishers,  and  under  the  edi-  olence  and  future  punishment.    ^*  Bible  The- 
torial  supervision  of  the  same  author,  came  ology  and  Modem  Thought "  is  the  title  of  a 
Vols.  IV  and  V  of  the  ^*  International  Revision  work  by  T.  L.  Townsend  (Lee  &  Shepard), 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.''     Dr.  setting  forth  the  relative  position  of  these  two 
Scbaff,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Fulton,  great  forces  in  the  conflict  of  modern  opinion. 
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Rev.  George  A.  Jackson^s  "  Post-Nicene  Greek  ton  &  Co.) ;  and  "  Sermons,"  by  Rev.  Dafid 
Fathers"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  sketched  the  pa-  Swing  (Jansen,  McClarg,  &  Co.). 
tristic  literature  and  its  authors,  a.  d.  325-870.  The  more  important  works  bj  British  md 
"  Gates  into  the  Psalm  Country,"  by  Dr.  M.  R.  foreign  authors  issued  under  American  im- 
Vinoent  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  was  an  in-  print  were:  "  An  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief" 
teresting  study  of  the  Davidic  literature  of  the  by  Viscount  Amberley  (Truth  -  oeeker  Co.); 
Old  Testament.  "  Foundations  of  Religious  Dr.  Robson's  "  Bible :  Its  Revelation,  Inspira- 
Belief"  (Bishop  Paddock  Lectures,  1883),  by  tion,  and  Evidences  "(Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons); 
Dr.  W.  D.  Wilson  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  was  the  Dr.  Oldenberg's  "  Buddha,"  translated  by  Will- 
title  of  a  collection  of  theological  addresses  iam  Hoey;  '^Boy  Life:  Its  Trial,  Strength, 
to  seminary  students.  Books  which  attracted  and  Fullness — Sundays  in  Wellington  College, 
more  than  ordinary  attention  were '*  Right  and  1859-'73,"  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rof.  Heber  C.  Canterbury  (Macinillan  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  Gebhtrd 
Newton  (John  W.  Lovell  Co.),  and  Dr.  Mor-  Ullhorn's  "  Christian  Charity  in  the  AncieDt 
gan  Dix^s  **  Lectures  on  the  Calling  of  a  Chris-  Church  "  (Charles  Scribner^s  Sons) ;  Crass's 
tian  Woman  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  **  Epochs  "  Coals  from  the  Altar  "  (Thomas  Whittaker); 
of  Church  History,"  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Washburne  BithelPs  **  Creed  of  a  Modern  Agnostic" 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  treated  of  the  great  (George  Routledge  &  Sons) ;  *^  Domer  on  tbe 
periods  of  ecclesiastical  growth.  Rev.  W.  C.  Future  State,"  eidited  by  Dr.  Newman  Smjth 
Gladden's  "  Christian  League  of  Connecticut "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)^an  admirable  state- 
(Charles  Scribner^s  Sons)  discussed  the  possi-  ment  of  the  orthodox  views  on  eschatologr; 
bilities  of  a  union  of  sects  in  religious  work.  Canon  Farrar's  "Early  Days  of  Christianitj" 
** English  Style  in  Public  Discourse,"  by  Prof.  (Oassell  &  Co.);  Cardinal  Manning's  "Eternil 
Austin  Phelps  (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons),  was  Priesthood"  (John  Murphy  dc  Co.);  Dr.  M^ 
a  capable  manual  of  pulpit  rhetoric.  Other  Learns  **  Evidential  Value  of  the  Holy  EqcIu- 
works  dealing  with  the  philosophical  and  di-  rist :  Boyle  Lectures,  1870-^80"  (Macmillaoik 
daotic  sides  of  theology  and  religion,  worthy  Co.) ;  Dr.  Hefele's  *'  History  of  the  ConncilJ 
of  mention,  were  "Atheism  and  Theism,"  by  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  Ill,  a.  d.  431-455  (Scrib- 
Rev.  John  Wilson  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.);  ner  &  Welford) ;  Matthew  Arnold^s '*  Isaiah  of 
"Beliefs  about  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Sav-  Jerusalem  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  "  Luther  and 
age  (George  H.  Ellis) ;  Little's  "  Biblical  Lights  other  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,"  by  Prin- 
and  Sidelights  "  ;  Briggs's  "  Biblical  Study  "  ;  cipal  Tullock  (Scribner  &  Welford) ;  Zscbok- 
"  Certitude,  Providence,  and  Prayer,"  by  Dr.  ke's  "  Meditations  on  Life,  Death,  and  Et«r- 
James  McCosh  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  a  nity,"  translated  by  Frederica  Rowen  (Hongb- 
metaphysical  study  of  tbe  reasons  for  faith  and  ton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) ;  Beard's  "  Reformation  of 
devotion ;  "  The  Church  Idea,"  by  Dr.  W.  R.  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and  Monier  Williams'i 
Huntington  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  an  essay  on  "  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India  "  (Scrib- 
Christian  unity;  Sherwood's  "  History  of  the  ner  &  Welford) ;  "  Rivers  of  Life ;  or,  Souroei 
Cross"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls);  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Faiths  of  Man  in  All  Lands,"  by  Gen.  J. 
of  Probation,  examined  with  Reference  to  Cur-  G.  R.  Furlong  (J.  W.  Bouton) ;  "  Sermons  and 
rent  Discussion,"  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Emerson  (Uni-  Discourses,"  by  the  late  Dr.  McHale,  Arcb- 
versalist  Publishing  Co.) ;  "  Mystery  of  Crea-  bishop  of  Tuam  (Catholic  Publication  Societj); 
tion  and  Man,"  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Baker  (J.  B.  Lip-  Dean  Stanley^s  "Sinai  and  Palestine "  (A. C 

Sincott  &  Co.) ;  "  The  Outermost  Rim  and  Armstrong  &  Co.) ;  "  Sacred  Books  of  the 
teyond,"  by  Charles  Van  Norden  (A.  D.  F.  East,"  Vols.  XVIN,  XIX  (Macmillan  &  Ca); 
Randolph  &  Co.) ;  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Adams's  "  In-  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss's  "  Life  of  Clirist "  (Scrib- 
ner Life"  (Universalist  Publishing  Co.).  The  ner  &  Welford) ;  "  The  New  Testament  Scrip- 
following  were  the  principal  collections  of  ser-  tures:  Their  Claim,  History,  and  Authority^ 
mons  and  lectures  published  during  1883:  Dr.  Croall  Lectures  for  1882,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.Chtf- 
Taylor's  "Contrary  Winds,  and  other  Ser-  teris  (Robert  Carter  &  Brothers);  and  "Ser- 
mons "  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co.) ;  "  Lectures  mons,"  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  consisting  of 
and  Addresses,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Guard  (Phil-  "  Saint  and  Saviour,"  "  The  Present  Truth," 
lips  &  Hunt) ;  "  Principles  of  Agnosticism  ap-  "  Types  and  Emblems,"  "  John  Ploagbman* 
plied  to  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  by  Dr.  J.  Talks,"  "John  Ploughman's  Pictures,"  "Tb« 
A.  Harris  (Thomas  Whittaker);  "The  Radical  Treasury  of  David,"  and  "Gleanings  among 
Pulpit:  Discourses  in  Advanced  Thought,"  by  Sheaves  "  (Robert  Carter  &  Brothers);  Berzog- 
Dr.  O.  B.  Frothingham  and  Felix  Adler  (Truth-  Schaff's  "  Religious  Cyclopaedia,"  Vol.  11  (Fonk 
Seeker  Co.);  *> Sermons,"  by  Rev.  William  &  Wagnalls);  and  Mcilvaine's  "Wisdom  of 
Cooper  Mead  (Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.) ;  "  Sermons  Holy  Scriptures"  (Charles  Soribner's  Sons), 
on  Future  Punishment,"  by  Dr.  Randolph  Mc-  Law. — The  principal  American  law  books 
Kim  (Thomas  Whittaker);  "Sermons  from  were  " Abbott's  Supplementary  Digest  to  the 
Plymouth  Pulpit,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  New  Edition  Digest '^Baker,  Voorhis,  &  Co.): 
(Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert);  "Sermons  on  Phillips's  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mechanics' 
the  Higher  Life,"  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Dunn  (Walden  Lien  "(John  D.  Parsons,  Jr.);  VoL  H  of 
&  Stowe);  "Sermons  preached  in  English  "American  Probate  Reports"  (Baker,  Voo^ 
Churches,"  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  (E.  P.  Diit-  his,  &  Co.) ;  Vols.  XIV  and  XV  of  "  Blatch- 
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brd^s  U.  S.  Circnit  Court  Reports "  (Baker,  able  Sufferer,  or  Chapters  from  Life-Comedy," 
SToorhees,  &  Co.) ;  "  Great  Opinions  by  Great  a  satire  by  Augustus  Uoppin  (Houghton,  Mif- 
rndges,"  by  William  L.  Snyder,  and  "  Law  of  the  flin,  &  Co.) ;  "  A  Midsummer  Lark,"  by  W.  H. 
rederal  Judiciary  "  (Baker,  Voorliis,  &  Co.) ;  Croflfut,  a  humorous  book  of  travel  (Henry 
lein's  "  New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports,"  Holt  &  Co.) ;  '*  The  Battle  of  Coney  Island,  or 
i^ola. XXVIII and XXIX (W.C. Little);'* Laws  Free  Trade  overthrown,"  by  an  Eye-Witness 
►f  Marriage,"  by  Dr.  John  Fulton  (E.  &  J.  B.  (J.  A.  Wagenseller) ;  and  "  Why  We  Laugh,"  by 
roang&  Co.) ;  Martin's  "  History  of  the  Bench  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  (Harper  &  Brothers).    Among 
ind  Bar  of  Philadelphia  "  (Rees,  Welsh,  &  Co.) ;  valuable  Government  publications  may  be  men- 
lliss^s  "  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  "  tioned  various  volumes  connected   with  the 
Baker,  Voorhis,  &  Co.) ;  "  The  Law  of  De-  Tenth  Census  Report,  **  Statistics  of  the  Popu- 
icent,"  by  Anson  Bingham  (John  D.  Parsons,  lation  of  the  United  States,"  "  Compendium 
Fr.) ;  and  *'  The  Law  of  Divorce,"  by  H.  Har-  of  the  Tenth  Census,"  in  two  volumes;  "  Manu- 
res ves(Brad8treet  di;  Co.);  and  the  following  factures  of  the  United  States,  Tenth  Census, 
irorks  issued  by  the  United  States  Government :  1880,"  and  '*  Productions  of  Agriculture,  Tenth 
'' Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census,  1880";  "Report  of  the  Director  of 
roly  1,1881,  to  June  80, 1883";  "Proceedings  the   Mint  on  Precious  Metals";    and  Vols. 
>f  the  Second  Trial  of  the  Star  Route  Cases,"  VIII  and  IX  of  "The  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  a 
;>ublished  in  four  volumes ;  "  Statutes  at  Large  compilation  of  the  official  record  of  the  Union 
>f  the  United  States,  from  December,  1881,  to  and  Confederate  armies, 
liarch,  1883.    Together  with  "  Recent  Trea-  LrrERATVRE,  BRITISH.  IN  188S.    An  exam- 
ties" ;  and  *'  Richardson^s  Reports  of  Decisions  ination  of  the  list  of  books  published  in  Great 
D.  8.  Court  of  Claims,  December  Term,  1882."  Britain  brings  to  light  no  work  of  startling 
Mtidkal>  —  llie  American  medical  works  of  merit  and  novelty,  though    many  have  ap- 
oaost  importance  published  in  1883  were  Mer-  peared  which  are  important,  and  which  aid  in 
rilPs  "Digest  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pbar-  giving  the  year  a  favorable  standing  in  the 
naacy,"  and  Mann's  "Manual  of  Psychological  history  of  literature.    Following  will  be  found 
Medicine  and  Allied  Nervous  Diseases "  (P.  those  more  significant  works  in  the  different 
Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.);  "A  Treatise  on  In-  classes,  origind  and  translations,  which  have 
sanity  in  its  Medical  Relations,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  specially  attracted  attention. 
Hammond;  Bartholow^s"  Therapeutics,"  a  new  Tlieology  aid  Sdlglois  Utentvre. — The  Gos- 
edition(D.  Appleton&Co.);  anaSayre's"Lec-  pels  and  Epistles  have  been  published,  with 
tares  on  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  annotations,  in  Dr.  Plummer's  "  St.  John,"  Dr. 
the  Joints"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.);  Vol.  Ill  of  Westcott's " Epistles,"  Canon  Farrar's  "  Epis- 
**  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  by  tie  to  the  Hebrews,"  in  which  he  claims  the 
Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) :  authorship  for  Apollos,   differing,  therefore, 
Bteams^s  "  Insanity — Its  Causes  and  Preven-  with  many  of  the  leading  modem  as  well  as 
tion  "  (G.  P.  Putnam ^s  Sons) ;  "  Physical  Ex-  ancient  scholars.    Dr.  Mnclear  has  annotated 
ploration  of  the  Lungs,"  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  the  "  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,"  and  Dr.  Godet  the 
(Henry  C.  Lea's  Sons  &  Co.);  and  Part  III  of  "Epistle  to  the  Romans."    Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
tbe  surgical  volume  of  the  "  Medical  and  Sur-  ker  has  written  a  study  of  the  "  Inner  Life  of 
gical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  "  Christ,"  Dr.  Charteris  has  published  six  lee- 
(United  States  Government).  tures  in  defense  of    "  The  New  Testament 
MtacellaMMifl.  —  Among   books    of    interest.  Scriptures,"  and  Dean  Stanley  has  published 
Hot  classified  above,  the  following  may  be  his  "Addresses  and  Sermons"  delivered  in 
noted  :  "  Mnsic  in  America,"  by  F.  L.  Ritter,  America.    Canon  Freemantle^s  work  on  "  The 
mid  "Music  in  England,"  by  the  same  author  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life"  is  notable;  Raw- 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  both  comprehensive  linson^s  "Religions  of  the  Ancient  World" 
•tudies  by  a  competent  critic  and  historian;  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
^^Troja:  Results  of  the  Latest  Research  and  theology;  as  is  also  Dr.  Moffat^s  "  Church  in 
Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,"  by  Scotland."    An  important  addition  to  extant 
Dr.  Henry  Schliemann  (Harper  &  Brothers);  histories  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  "The  Records 
"A  Little  Girl  among  the  Old   Masters,"  a  of  the  English  Province  "  of  the  order  by 
bright  book  on  art  (or  young  people,  by  W.  D.  Mr.  Foley,  the  English  Jesuit;  while  Dr.  Grie- 
Howells  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.);  "History  singer  has  issued  a  complete  history  of  the 
of  Ancient  Sculpture,"  by  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Mitch-  Jesuits  from  an  adverse  stand-point.    Dr.  Mc- 
ell  (Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.);  "Historical  Hand-  Hale  has  issued  his  work  on '*  The  Roman  Cath- 
Book  of  Italian  Sculpture,"  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  olic  Archbishops  of  Tuam  "  ;  the  collection  of 
acompact  sketch  of  the  rise  and  decadence  of  English  diocesan   histories  has  been  extend- 
the  plastic  arts  in  Southern  Europe  (Charles  ed;  and  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  written  on 
Scribner's  Sons) ;  "  Talks  on  Art,"  by  W.  G.  Mohammedanism,  in  eight  papers  collected  un- 
Hnnt  (second  series),  the  opinions  of  one  of  der  the  title  of  "  Studies  in  a  Mosque." 
the  most  intellectual  and  suggestive  of  Amer-  Blograpby  nd  History. — These    subjects,   as 
ican  artists  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  Clara  nsual,  have  been  largely  treated.   Tlie  "  English 
Erskine  Clement's  "  Outline  History  of  Paint-  Men  of  Letters  "  series  includes  the  names,  for 
fng  "  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  "  A  Fashion-  the  year,  of  Macaolay,  Sheridan,  Fielding,  and 
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Addison.  The  third  volume  of  the  "Life  of  in  Mr.  Mason's  "Norfolk,"  Watson's  "Room 
Bishop  Wilberforoe  "  completes  the  work  ;  Lancashire,'' and  Fleet's  "  Glimpses  of  oar  An- 
Dean  Swift's  Life  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Hen-  cestors  in  Sussex."  Irish  history  is  recoan^ 
ry  Oraik ;  and  an  edition  of  the"  Letters  of  Shel-  ed  by  Rev.  Dennis  Murphy,  in  "  The  History  of 
ley  "is  edited  by  Mr.  Richard  Gamett.  Of  course  Cromwell's  Irish  Campaign,"  and  Sir  Gavin 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Froude's  "Letters  and  Duffy's  "Four  Years  of  Irish  History  ";  "Lon- 
Memorials  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,"  and  of  the  Carlyle-  don  under  the  Four  Georges  "  is  written  aboat 
Emerson  correspondence,  attracted  general  at-  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  MoUoy.  Ixird  Stratford's 
tention  and  discussion.  Dean  Bradley's  "  Rec-  "  Campaign  in  the  Crimean  War  "  has  been 
ollections"  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  Bishop  Thirl-  described  by  Skene,  Sir  William  Muir's  a^ 
wall's  "  Letters,"  have  also  awakened  much  count  of  "  The  Early  Caliphate "  should  be 
public  interest.  The  occurrence  of  the  fourth  noted,  and  the  list  closes  with  Brassej^^ 
centenary  of  Luther  drew  from  Mr.  Froude  "  History  of  the  British  Navy." 
a  short  sketch  of  the  great  reformer ;  and  TnTCI  aid  Adfeatue. — America,  during  188.1 
the  "  Life  of  Luther,"  by  Kdstlin,  has  appeared  was  specially  favored  by  English  tourists^  and 
in  several  editions.  Among  works  of  spe-  we  have  three  works  giving  the  account  of 
cial  interest  are  the  sketches  of  Arthur  Hugh  their  journeyings.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman's 
Clough,hy  Waddington;  Augustus  De  Morgan,  "Impressions,"  perhaps,  attracted  the  most 
the  renowned  mathematician,  by  his  wife  ;  attention  of  the  three;  Mr.  Phil  Rohinsons 
Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell,  hy  Oliver  Madox  Brown ;  "  Saints  and  Sinners  "  gives  a  rather  favorable 
and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  Sharp.  There  view  of  Mormon  life;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Hadfioa 
have  appeared  also  lives  of  Hegel,  Shaftesbury,  describes  lightly  the  country  he  traversed  ia 
Hutcheson,  Hamilton,  and  of  the  Greek  Philos-  his  "  Scamper  through  America."  Mr.  Ffn- 
ophers,  as  the  year's  contribution  to  philosoph-  man's  "  English  Towns  and  Districts,"  Mr. 
ical  biography.  In  science,  hesides  the  coUec-'  George  Augustus  Sala's  "Living  London,"  and 
tion  of  "  Heroes  of  Science,"  there  have  been  Richard  Jefferies  in  his  *'  Nature  near  Lob- 
published  Dr.  Smiles'8"Life  of  Nasmyth,"  the  don,"  perform  the  same  task  for  Eoglazii 
"Life  of  Sir  William  Logan,"  geologist,  and  Spain  has  heen  discussed  by  Gallenga  in  ^^Ibe- 
the  "  Memoir  of  John  Duncan,'^  who  was  a  rian  Reminiscences,"  and  in  Mrs.  Middlemore's 
Scotch  botanist.  The  field  of  historical  biogra-  "  Stories  round  a  Posada  Fire."  Mr.  K  L 
phy  was  largely  covered  in  1883:  The  "Life  Stevenson  has  given  an  account  of  canoe 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,"  by  Sir  William  Ster-  travel  on  the  rivers  of  France,  in  "An  Id- 
ling  Maxwell ;  "  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Durand  "  ;  land  Voyage."  Mrs.  Bumaby  has  written 
the  "  Lords  Advocates  of  Scotland  from  the  "  The  High  Alps  in  Winter."  "  In  the  Aisi- 
Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century" ;  the  "  History  tian  Mountains,"  by  Katharine  Lee,  "  On  Son- 
of  Marie  Stewart,"  by  her  secretary,  Claude  mer  Seas,"  hy  Mrs.  Scott  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Nau,  now  first  printed  from  the  original  manu-  A.  J.  C.  Hare's  "  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and 
script;  Madame  Junot's  "Memoirs";  the"  Life  Sicily,"  with  the  "Walk  in  Hellas,"  of  Mr. 
of  Lord  Hawke,"  admiral  of  the  fleet  nnder  Snyder,  are  specimen  hooks  of  Contioaital 
George  II  ;  the  "  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  travel.  Mr.  John  Geddie's  "  Historical  and 
Henry,"  and  the  "  Diary  of  Richard  Cocks,"  Descriptive  Account  of  Russia,"  and  a  trans- 
who  was  a  merchant  in  Japan  in  the  seventeenth  lation  from  the  Polish,  entitled  "Siberian 
century.  The  autobiographies  of  Anthony  Trol-  Pictures,"  conclude  the  volumes  of  Europem 
lope  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison  are  the  most  im-  travel.  The  East  has  been  liberally  described 
portant  of  the  literary  biographies;  while  the  in  a  unmher  of  interesting  works:  "Moorish 
"  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,"  by  8.  0.  Hall,  Lotus-Leaves  "  is  the  rather  fanciful  title  of  i 
has  hardly  attracted  less  attention  than  these,  book  hy  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Johnson.  Cairo 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "  Royal  Dukes  and  Prin-  is  considered  in  *'Five  Months  at  Cairo  and 
cesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III,"  and  his  in  Lower  Egypt,"  hy  Gabriel  Charmes,  and 
sketches  of  "  Kings  and  Queens  of  an  Hour  " ;  Miss  Whateley's  "  Scenes  from  Life  in  Cairo." 
Grace  Greenwood's  "  Life  of  Queen  Victoria  " ;  The  subject  of  pyramid  study  is  advanced  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  with  contemporaneous  Mr.  C.  Staniland  Wake's  "The  Origin  and 
biography  of  eminent  men,  by  Thomas  Archer :  Significance  of  the  Great  Pyramid,"  and  Mr. 
and  C.  R.  Low's  "  Life  of  General  Wolseley,''  Petrie's  "  The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gi- 
are  to  he  enumerated;  and  Thomson's " Life  zeh."  "Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Question," 
of  Bewick,"  the  engraver,  and  Archer's  "  Eng*  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  created  a  sensa- 
lish  Dramatists  of  To-Day,"  conclude  our  se-  tion  in  England  by  its  plain  treatment  of  the 
lections  from  among  the  biographical  works,  subject.  Capt  Burton  and  Commander  Game- 
In  history,  specifically,  the  leading  publication  ron's  "To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Crold,"  CoL 
is  the  continuation  of  the  voluminous  series  of  Durnford's  "  A  Soldier's  Life  in  South  Afri- 
"Historical  Papers,"  which  does  not  lessen  ca,"  Mr.  Mitford's  "Through  the  Zulu  Coan- 
either  in  interest  or  importance.  The  "  His-  try,"  Mr.  Ellis's  "Land  of  Fetish,"  and  Re^» 
tory  of  London,"  by  Loftie,  hears  evidence  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  "  Africana,"  are  the  prin- 
industry  and  painstaking.  Mr.  J.  R.  Seeley  cipal  works  in  African  travel.  Two  hoolja 
has  written  "  The  Expansion  of  England " ;  which  have  been  generally  praised  are  Misi 
English  county  history  has  received  accessions  Bird's  "  Golden  Chersonese,"  and  Prof.  Haeck- 
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Visit  to  Ceylon.'*    Mrs.  Mnrraj-Aynslej  In  language  and  literature  we  have  bad  a  large 

ascribed  '*  Our  Tour  in  Southern  India,"  number  of  notable  works,  general  and  special. 

[r.  Tolmer  has  issued  his  very  entertain-  Of  the  first  of  these  should  be  mentioned  Ajina 

lume  of  **  Reminiscences."     "  The  Land  Buckland's  **  Story  of  English  Literature,"  and 

Lion  and  the  Sun,"  by  Dr.  Wills,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry's  "Essays  on  English  Litera- 

>ss  Chrysfe,"  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  are  also  ture,"   Mr,    Saintsbnry's    "Short   History  of 

es  of  Asiatic  travel.    General  voyaging  French    Literature,"    Horn    and    Anderson's 

ien  described  in  a  number  of  pleasing  "Scandinavian  Literature/'  and  Mr.  Gosse's 

,  including  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Wan-  "  Seventeenth  Century   Studies "   in   English 

'    Mrs.    Bridge's    "A   Lady's   Travels  poetry.    An  addition  to  the  Bacon  contro- 

tlie  World,"  Dr.  Coppinger's  Pacific  versy  has  been  made  in  the  publication  of 
se  of  the  Alert,"  Miss  Gordon  Cum-  Mrs.  Pott's  edition  of  Bacon's  "Promus  of 
.  "  Fire  Fountains,"  being  her  account  Formularies  and  Elegancies,"  designed  to  dis- 
isit  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  Mr.  Brad-  play  the  frequent  appearance  in  Shakespeare's 
i  "  New  Zealand  as  it  Is,"  and  Powell's  writings  of  mannerisms  peculiar  to  Bacon.  Dr. 
»iig  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain."  Ingleby  has  written  "  Shakespeare's  Bones," 
icca — Philosophy  and  social  science  have  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  examination  of 
reated  by  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  the  great  dramatist's  grave.  "  Shakespeare  as 
day :  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  published  an  Angler,"  and  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Lawyer," 
th  part  of  his  "Political  Institutions,"  have  been  studied  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe 
idgwick  has  issued  his  "Principles  of  and  Mr.  Heard,  respectively.  "Notes  on 
)sl  Economy,"  and  other  works  in  these  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  Mrs.  Kemble,  "  Ani- 
ons are  Mongredieu's  "  Wealth  Crea-  mal  Lore  of  Shakespeare's  Time,"  by  Emma 
Farrer's  "  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Phipson,  and  "  Shakespeare's  Flora,"  by  L.  H. 
"  and  the  "  Free-Trade  Speeches"  of  the  Grindon,  are  further  efibrts  toward  the  eluci- 
on.  C.  P.  Villiers.  More  strictly  philo-  dation  of  these  subjects.  "  Gay's  Fables,"  with 
al  are  "  The  Ultimatum  of  Pessimism,"  a  memoir,  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Dobson, 
aes  William  Barlow;  "Prolegomena  to  and  "Milton's  Sonnets''  by  Mr.  Pattison.  A 
,"  by  the  late  T.  H.  Green ;  Dr.  Pres-  "  Sketch  of  French  Literature "  has  been  pub- 
I  "Study  of  Origins,"  Spinoza's  "Eth-  lished  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  who  has  also  edited 
ranslated  by  W.  H.  White,  Mr.  W.  D.  a  collection  of  "  French  Lyrics  "  for  the  Parch- 
d's  examination  of  Herbert  Spencer's  ment  Library.  G.  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Pow- 
ctural Principles," Mr. Courtney's " Stud-  ell  have  issued  a  volume  of  "Old  Northern 
Philosophy,"  Mr.  Gostwick's  "  German  Poetry,"  reaching  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
6  and  Christianity,"  and  Mr.  Stucken-  Mr.  M.  T.  Tatham  has  made  a  prose  transla- 

"  Life  of  Kant."    In  the  literature  of  tion  of  the  "  Philoctetes "  of  Sophocles,  and 

ion  we  have  Hick's  "  Critique  of  Design  Mr.   Morshead   has    translated    into  English 

lents,"  Cobbe's  "  Darwinism  in  Morals,"  verse  "  The  Suppliant  Maiden  "  of  JEsohylus. 

I's  "Chapters  on  Evolution,"  and  Zim-  Mr.    C.   A.  M.  Fennell  has   edited  Pindar's 

in's  "  Theories  of  Darwin."    Socialism  "  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Odes,"  and  a  prose 

iewed    in   Kaufman's    "  Socialism   and  translation  of  Dante's  "  Purgatorio,"  by  the 

nnism  in  their  Practical  Application,"  late  W.  S.  Dngdale,  has  been  published  with 

ch  and   German   Socialism  in   Modern  the  original  text.    Mr.  Sellar's  "  Roman  Poets 

"  by  Ely;  and  Jevons's  "Methods  of  of  the  Augustan  Age,"  and  Mr.  Simcox's  "His- 

Reforra."    An  important  work  on  in-  tory  of  Latin  Literature,"  complete  our  cita- 

onal  law  is  "  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  tions  of  the  classical  work  of  the  year.    The 

iw  of  Nations,"  by  Mr.  John  Hosack.  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  revised  edition, 

objects   in  natural   science   have  been  has  reached  its  sixteenth  volume  (M),  and  Dr. 

Bred  in  a  number  of  prominent  works :  Ogilvie's  "  Imperial  Dictionary  "  has  appeared 

nong  these  are  the  two  volumes  con-  in  a  new  edition.     The  second  volume  has  ap- 

j  the  series  of  official  reports  of  the  peared  of  "  The  Halkett  and  Laing  Dictionary 

ige  of  the  Challenger  " ;  Martin  Duncan  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature." 

blished  a  popular  "  Natural  History  "  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Van  Eys  has  issued  the  first  gram- 

nmes.    The  prolific  Mr.  Proctor  has  pub-  mar  ever  published  in  English  of  the  Basque 

a  volume  which  he  calls  "Nature  Stud-  language. 

nd  an  essay  on  "The  Great  Pyramid,"  WoriuoDlrt. — Perrot  and  Chipiez's  works  on 

ich  he  combats  the  theories  of  its  oc-  "  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  and  "  Art  in  Chaldsea 

tent.    Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  continued  and  Assyria,"  deserve  the  first  notice  in  this 

Duliar  line  of  investigation  in  "  Human  department.      Other   works   of   interest    are 

y,"  a  collection  of  essays.    Miscellaneous  Scott's  "  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy,"  Mrs. 

in  various  departments  of  science  are  Clement's  "  Outline  History  of  Painting,"  Mr. 

ill's  work  on  "The  Frog,"  Hopley  on  Wilmot  Buxton's  "English  Painters,"  Lucy 

es,"   Wall's   "Indian  Snake  -  Poisons,"  Crane  on  "Art  and  the  Formation  of  Taste," 

,  its  Occurrence  and  Extraction,"  by  Mr.  Ruskin's  four  Oxford  lectures  on  the  "  Art 

"  Glass  in  the  Old  World,"  by  Wallace-  of  England,"  ond  Tristram  Ellis's  "  Sketching 

);  and  "Man  before  Metals,"  by  Joly.  from  Nature,"    Somewhat  more  practical  in 
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character  is  Wbeatley  and  Delamotte^s  "Art- 
Work  in  Porcelain,  Gold,  and  Silver." 

Poetrj  ud  EBsayg. — The  year  has  not  been 
remarkable  for  its  poetic  contributions  to  lit- 
erature. Mr.  Browning  has  published  "  Joco- 
seria,"  and  Mr.  Swinburne  "A  Oenturj  of 
Roundels."  Edwin  Arnold  has  given  forth 
his  "  Pearls  of  the  Faith  "  and  "  Indian  Idyls." 
Mr.  J.  O.  Wright  has  made  a  collection  of 
the  poems  of  John  Ruskin,  Mr.  Gos'^e^s  work 
is  entitled  "On  Viol  and  Flute,"  Mr.  F.  W. 
Myers  appeared  in  "A  Renewal  of  Youth," 
Mr.  George  Meredith  has  published  "Poems 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth."  Other  works 
deserving  of  mention  are  a  new  collection  of 
Austin  Dobson^s  selected  poeths,  called  "  Old 
World  IdyU,"  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  "Songs 
Unsung,"  Justin  McCarthy's  "  Serapion,"  Mr. 
Charles  Merivale's  "  The  White  Pilgrim,"  and 
Canon  Dixon's  "Mauo."  In  Essaysand  Sketches 
we  have  Mr.  Froude's  "  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects,"  4th  series,  Myers's  "Essays,"  di- 
vided into  "  Classical "  and  "  Modern,"  in  the 
two  volumes  issued ;  Rev.  Paxton  Hood's 
"Scottish  Characteristics,"  and  Mr.  Phil  Rob- 
inson's pleasant  contribution  to  literary  orni- 
thology, "  Poets'  Birds."  Of  a  more  specifical- 
ly historic  character  are  Mr.  Ashton's  "  Humor, 
Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century," 
Mr.  Jones's  "  History  of  Crowns  and  Corona- 
tions," and  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill's  "  Organs  and  Organ- 
Cases  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance." 

FietloiL — From  the  late  Anthony  Trollope's 
works  left  in  manuscript  there  were  published 
last  year  three:  "  Land -Leaguers,"  "Kept  in 
the  Dark,"  and  "  Mr.  Scarborough's  Family." 
Wilkie  Collins  was  heard  from  in  "  Heart  and 
Science,"  Mr.  Black  published  "  Yolande  "  and 
"  Shandon  Bells,"  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  also  pro- 
duced two  new  works,  viz.,  "  The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Milkmaid"  and  "Two  on  a  Tower." 
Mr.  James  Payn  published  "  Kit "  and  "  Thick- 
er than  Water  " ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  "  The  Ladies 
Lindores,"  "  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  and 
others ;  the  author  of  "  Molly  Bawn  "  gave  us 
"  Rossmoyne  "  and  "  Portia  "  ;  Mrs.  Forrester 
"June," and  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  "Belinda." 
Clark  Russell  published  "  A  Sea  Queen,"  Miss 
Yonge  "  Stray  Pearls,"  Miss  Macquoid  "  Her 
Sailor  Love,"  Walter  Besant  "  All  in  a  Garden 
Fair,"  and  Robert  Buchanan  "  Love  me  For- 
From  Manville  Fenn  we  had  "Eli'S 


ever. 
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Children,"  from  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  "  Geoflfrey 
Sterling,"  from  Joseph  Hatton  "  A  Modern 
Ulysses,"  and  from  F.  W.  Robinson  "  Women 
are  Strange."  Mary  Cecil  Hay  has  produced 
"  Bid  me  Discourse,"  Hawley  Smart  "  At 
Fault,"  and  Laurence  Oliphant  "AltioraPeto." 
Frances  Eleanor  TroUope  has  written  "Like 
Ships  upon  the  Sea,"  and  Miss  Betham  Ed- 
wards "  Pearla."  From  Miss  Braddon  we  have 
had  "The  Golden  Calf"  and  "Phantom  For- 
tune,"  from  Annie  Thomas  "  Frieuds  and  Lov- 
ers "  and  "  The  Colthorpe  Cousins,"  and  from 
Florence  Marryat  "  Facing  the  Footlights  '* 
and  "  Peeress  and  Player."    D.  Christie  Mur- 


ray has  published  "  By  the  Gates  of  the  Sea^ 
and  "  Hearts." 

LITERATURE,  CONTIIERTAL,  DT  188S.  The 
record  for  the  present  year  is  more  than  nso- 
ally  full  and  interesting.  In  some  respects  a^ 
tivity  in  literature  has  been  greater  than  in 
1882,  although  there  are  no  very  startling  facts 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  As  heretofore,  we 
give  our  resume  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
countries. 

RelgiDB* — In  religion  and  morals  the  most 
important  publication  of  the  year  is  M.  6. 
d'Alviella's  "  Contemporary  Evolution  in  Re- 
ligion among  the  English,  the  Americans,  and 
the  Hindoos."  It  has  attracted  considerable 
attention,  as  being  no  less  liberal  than  leam«d 
and  exact.  Laveleye  has  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  "  Contemporary  i>ociali8m,"  aod 
various  other  writers  have  contributed  worb 
of  value  in  this  department.  The  study  of  his- 
tory continues  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  Bel- 
gians. Vanderhaegen's  "  Bibliotheca  Belgica^ 
has  been  completed;  and  M.  Namdche  bsa 
brought  his  "Cours  d'Uistoire  Nationale" 
down  to  the  period  of  Charles  V's  reign  in  the 
Netherlands.  Numerous  monographs  on  locsl 
history  have  also  appeared.  Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  Public  InstructioD  Id 
Belgium  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
educational  questions,  and  several  volumes  hare 
been  published  this  year  on  the  subject  Otb^ 
subjects  have  received  their  fair  share  of  no- 
tice— such  as  political  economy,  philology,  tbe 
fine  arts,  etc.  In  the  domain  of  the  history  of 
letters  is  M.  F.  Ndve's  "  Literary  Epochs  of 
India,"  which  is  regarded  as  important  aod 
valuable.  Besides  the  numerous  pablicatiou 
in  French,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  Flemish 
literature  is  displaying  more  power  and  wider 
range  than  usual.  Several  volumes  of  poetrj 
also  have  appeared,  and  dramatic  literatorebtf 
been  very  productive.  In  the  death  of  Hen- 
drik  Conscience,  Flanders  has  lost  its  greatest 
writer  in  his  special  line,  and  the  deroonstrs* 
tions  in  his  honor,  at  the  time  of  his  fonertl 
in  Brussels,  are  said  to  have  been  more  impos- 
ing than  any  which  have  yet  taken  pUce,  eveo 
at  the  burial  of  kings. 

DttHark. — The  number  of  books  pubriahed 
in  Denmark  this  year  is  about  the  same  as  ii^ 
1882;  but  there  are  few  works  which  have 
appeared  that  can  be  regarded  as  of  macb 
importance.    Romances  and  novels  are  more 
numerous  than  lyric  poetry  and  dramas.    B- 
Goldschmidt  has  produced  "  Tales  and  Pictnn^ 
of  Real  Life,"  which  are  quite  equal  to  his  pre- 
vious contributions.     Schandorph,  Gjellernp, 
Elmgaard,  Nielsen,  and  others,  have  done  their 
share  in  this  kind  of  literature,  though  the 
critics  are  not  enthusiastic  over  any  of  their 
publications.    Poetry  and  the  drama  offer  noth- 
ing special  for  notice.    General  and  political 
history  has  been  but  slightly  cultivated,  while 
on  the  history  of  literature  and  art  and  of  al- 
lied topics  the  publications  have  been  numer- 
ous.   G.  Brandy  has  brought  out  a  capital  vol- 
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nme  of  criticism  entitled  **The  Romantic  During  1888  great  gaps  ha^e  been  made  in  the 
School  in  France,"  and  in  his  "  Men  and  ranks  of  French  authors.  Jules  Sandeau,  La- 
Works  *^  he  has  collected  a  number  of  valuable  prade,  U.  Martin  (the  national  historian),  Fran- 
essays  about  modern  authors.  A  new  history  ^ois  Lenormant,  and  others  of  less  note,  have 
of  Danish  literature  has  been  begun  by  P.  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Their  loss  is 
Hansen ;  and  several  works  on  the  fine  arts  very  great  to  France,  and  in  measure  to  all 
bave  appeare<l.    The  centenary  celebration  of  civilized  nations. 

the  distinguished  theologian  and  writer,  Grundt-  Geraany* — If  one  may  trust  statistics,  literary 
ngj  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  publications;  as  activity  in  Germany  during  1883  has  been  fif- 
iid  also  the  commemorative  festival  in  honor  teen  times  as  great  as  in  the  British  Empire. 
>f  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birthday  of  This  is  probably  so,  but  it  can  hardly  be  assert- 
Martin  Luther.     The  autobiography  of   the  ed  of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  form  of 
Danish  primate,  Martensen,  has  aroused  not  literature.    In  history  we  have  the  venerable 
>nly  interest  but  more  or  less  of  sharp  contra-  Leopold  von  Ranke's  "  Weltgeschichte,"  which 
liction  and  comment.    In  addition  may  be  gives,  in  clear  impressive  outline,  the  history 
oamed  here  several  good  books  of  travel,  a  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  depicts,  in  a  man- 
Folame  or  two  on  philosophy,  and  a  few  con-  ner  worthy  of  its  importance,  the  gradual  rise 
tributions  to  popular  questions  of  the  day,  such  of  Christianity  and  its  final  fusion  with  the 
IS  '*  Liberty,"  •*  Education,"  etc.  Roman  Empire,  from  a  purely  historical  point 
FrwMtt* — Literary  activity  in  the  republic  has  of  view.    Able  critics  pronounce  this  to  be  far 
Sowed  in  about  the  usual  channels  in  1883.  superior  to  any  contemporaneous  historical  pro- 
Poetry  is  of  small  account  this  year.    Victor  duction  in  Germany  or  elsewhere.    Also,  O. 
BLogo  has  furnished  nothing  new,  but  has  given  H.  am  Rhyn^s  great  work  on  the  *^  History  of 
bis  energies  to  rendering  exact  a  complete  edi-  Civilization  "  has  reached  its  conclusion  in  a 
Lion  of  his  works.    Other  writers  of  verse  in  sixth  volume ;  and  Hans  Prutz,  likewise,  has 
France  at  present  hardly  deserve  special  men-  dealt  freely  and  with  tolerable  fullness  on  the 
tion.    The  novel  seems  to  be  assuming  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  their  relation- 
Dormal  form  of  the  literature  of  to-day.    Zola  ship  to  art  and  civilization.    Biographical  liter- 
ond  his  so-called  **  naturalistic "  school  have  ature  has  been  more  than  usually  rich  this 
not  produced  much  this  year;   but  Hal^vy,  year.    0.  Baisch^s  life  of  the  German  landscape- 
Thenriet,  Ch.  Edmond,  F.  du  Boisgobey  (called  painter,  J.  C.  Reinhart  (1847),  is  full  of  in- 
"the  French  Wilkie  Collins"),  and  a  number  teresting  matter.    Another  volume  of  corre- 
of  others,  have  been  as  active  and  successful  spondenoe  between  W.  von  Humboldt^s  secre- 
ts ever.    Literary  and  philosophical  criticism  tary  and  a  lady  friend  has  been  issued ;  Scho- 
bas  been  almost  at  a  stand-still ;  but,  on  the  penhauer's  personal  recollections  and  a  portion 
other  hand,  the  publication  of  documents  and  of  his  letters  have  been  published ;  and  a  life 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  is  furnishing  large  and  critical  estimate  of  R.  Wagner  have  made 
material  for  work  in  this  department  at  no  dis-  their  appearance.     Philosophy  has  little  or 
tant  day.    These  documents  and  papers  refer  nothing  of  moment  to  show  this  year.    A  few 
to  Madame  d'Epinay,   Madame  de  Chateau-  volumes  on  Oriental  systems,  Hartmann^s  Pes- 
briand,  M.  de  R^musat,  the  '^Diplomates  of  simismreviewedand  examined,  Inductive  Logic, 
the  Revolution,"  the  "Captivity  and  Death  of  etc.,  are  all  that  can  be  named  in  this  conneo- 
Lonis  XVII  in  the  Temple,"  **  Les  Rois  Fr^res  tion.    Lyric  poetry  has  been  largely  and  sue- 
de Napoleon  I,"  ct^.    Religious  history  sup-  cessfnlly  cultivated  by  numerous  writers ;  and 
plies  several  publications  of  merit.    Kflhn's  the  drama,  considerably  influenced  by  Schopen- 
"Life  of  Luther "  is  excellently  done ;  Ber-  hauer^s  philosophy,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
acre's  "  Coligny "  deserves  much  praise,  as  pessimistic  tragedies  of  Richard  Vosz.     Most 
^oes  also  Lagrange's  "  Life  of  Mgr.  Dupan-  of  the  dramatists  are  also  writers  of  novelettes, 
loQp.*'    One  of  the  most  curious  and  peculiarly  and  they  deal  with  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  in 
French  publications,  more  or  less  of  a  religious  all  sorts  of  ways.    The  writers  of  novels  and 
cbracter,  are  the  brilliant  skeptic  and  critic  romances  are  very  numerous,  and  the  country 
Kenan's  "  Souvenirs    of  his   Childhood   and  has  been  flooded  with  their  productions.    Paul 
Youth."    They  are  pronounced  to  be  of  much  Heyse  stands  at  the  head  in  his  special  line, 
value  (like  the  '*  Confessions  "  of  Rousseau),  Georg  Ebers,  Felix  Dahn,  Alfred  Meissner,  to 
tion^h  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  say  nothing  of  inferior  names,  have  contrib- 
egotism,  and  natvetSy  and  they  may  be  termed  uted  abundantly  to  the  romance  literature  of 
«  remarkable  psychological  document.    The  the  year.    F.  Spielhagen,  who  is  ranked  as  the 
Roman  history  of  M.  V.  Dnruy  has  reached  its  most  eminent  novelist  of  the  day,  has  pub- 
sixth  volume,  and  is  a  work  of  superior  merit  lished  his  criticisms  on  works  of  fiction,  and 
in  a  well-trodden  field.    Mention  also  should  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  novel  is  ^^  the 
here  be  made  of  MM.  Perot  and  Chipier's  only  admissible   epic  of   the  present."    W. 
"  History  of  Ancient  Art " ;  De  Vaux's  "  Pales-  Scherer's  "  History  of  German  Literature  "  has 
tine";  the  Count  de  Paris's  volumes  V  and  reached  its  conclusion,  and  is  highly  praised 
VI  of  his   "  History  of  the  American  Civil  by  the  critics  on  account  of  its  style  and  full- 
War  ";  the  documents  relating  to  the  Spanish  ness  of  thought.    O.  Wedingen's  work  on  the 
Saccession,  Louis  XIV,  and  William  III.,  etc.  same  subject  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  merit. 
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The  literature  relating  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  completion.  Mingbetti,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
still  receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  it  Italian  literature,  is  still  at  work,  and  has  pub- 
is presQinable  that  Germany  will  never  hear  lished  several  more  volumes  on  politics  and 
too  much  about  those  mighty  men  of  genius.  economy.    Illustrated  works  have  met  with 

HoDand. — The  record  of  1888  as  to  Holland  much  success,  such  as  the  ^^  Illustrazione  lu- 

is  necessarily  brief  and  not  very  important,  liana,"  and  ^^La  Natura^^;  and  illustrated  edi- 

There  has  been  manifested  a  strong  dispo-  tions  of  standard  writers  have  become  more 

sition  to  make  large  and  frequent  use  of  the  and  more  popular.    A.  de  Gubematia  has  es* 

dialects  of  the  different  provinces,  in  works  tablished  the  ^^  Revue  Internationale,"  which 

of  travel  and  narrative,  so  that  every  province  is  to  appear  twice  a  month,  and  baa  already 

is  said  now  to  have  its  representative  in  liter-  made  its  mark.    In  brief,  there  has  been,  dar- 

ature.    A  number  of  interesting  books  about  ing  1883,  a  large  number  of  literary,  artistic, 

the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  appeared.    Al-  biographical,  economical,  and  scientific  pabii- 

though  not  much  verse  has  been  written  this  cations ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that, 

year,  some  good  poems  have  found  their  way  with  her  splendid  advantages,  Italy  will  al- 

into  the  periodicals.    The  novels  of  1883  have  ways  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  hten- 

been  numerous   and  successful,  and    several  turo  of  the  world. 

historical    novels    have   shown  what   Dutch       Narwayf — ^Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  c^ 

writers  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  line.   His-  considerable  political  disturbance  in  Nonraj 

tory  and  philology  have  received  their  usual  for  several  years,  activity  in  literature  has  not 

share  of  attention.    De  Jonge*s  *^Kise  of  the  subsided.    It  has  become  perhaps  rather  too 

Dutch  Empire  in  the  East  Indies "  is  being  controversial  and  polemical ;  but  in  general  H 

continued    by  Mr.   Van   Deventer;   and    M.  has  shown,  during  1883,  no  little  point  and 

Rogge  is  editing  a  list  of  the  editions  and  vigor.    The  poet  BjOrnstjeme  Bjdrnson  took 

translations  of  all  Grotius's  works,  and  he  is  his  share  in  politics,   but  has,   neverthelessi, 

aided  by  competent  scholars  in  rendering  due  published  two  dramas  which  are  pronounced 

justice  to  the  great  scholar  and  statesman,  by  the  critics  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit 

Prof,    de    Yries    is    slowly    continuing    the  The  usual  number  of  novels  has  appeared  from 

^^  Woordenboeck,"  and  Verdam  has  published  A.  Garborg,  Jonas  Lie,  A.  Kielland,  and  oth- 

the  sixth  part  of  his  "  Dictionary  of  Middle-  ers ;   but  lyric  poetry  has  been  very  scantj, 

Dutch."    The  second  volume  also  of  Spinoza^s  all  comprised  in  two  collections  of  polemical 

^^  Opera  "  has  made  its  appearance.  verses.    A  contribution  to  the  history  of  liter- 

Hongary. — ^During  the  year  much  attention  ature  has  been  made  by  H.  Jaeger,  in  hb 
has  been  bestowed  upon  collected  editions  of  '^Norwegian  Authors"  (1842-^57);  and  also 
the  great  wnters  of  the  country,  such  as  John  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  music,  in  A. 
Arany,  Antony  Osengery,  etc.  The  first  vol-  GrOnvold's  *' Norwegian  Musicians."  There 
ume,  too,  has  appeared  of  Oount  Sz^chenyi^s  have  also  been  a  few  publications  in  science, 
Memoirs,  edited  by  A.  Zichy.  The  great  nov-  logic,  mental  philosophy,  church  historj,  and 
elist  of  Hungary,  M.  Jokai,  sustains  his  repu-  classics;  but  they  are  not  of  special  impor- 
tation in  "  The  Echo  of  Forty  Years."  Since  tance  in  the  year's  literary  progress, 
the  death  of  Tourgu^nief,  it  is  assarted  that  Piland* — The  literature  of  Poland  has  been 
there  is  no  writer  in  Europe  to  whom  Jokai  to  a  considerable  degree  influenced  by  the  fact 
yields.  Dramatic  literature  has  been  charac-  that  1888  beheld  the  two-hundredth  anniver- 
teriz3d  by  much  activity  and  fair  production,  sary  of  the  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Be 
In  history,  Hungarian  savants  have  been  a  sides  elaborate  works,  like  **John  Sobieski 
good  deal  occupied  in  collecting  and  editing  and  his  Age,"  and  ^^  The  Campaign  of  Vienna,^* 
original  materials,  such  as  the  ^^  Codices  Di-  numerous  monographs,  historical,  archsologi- 
ploraatici,"  *^  The  Archives  of  the  Fugitives,"  cal,  and  military,  have  been  published,  relal- 
**  Hungary  and  the  League  of  Cambray,"  etc.  ing  to  Sobieski  and  his  deeds,  as  well  as  the 
A  number  of  excellent  works  on  the  recent  his-  famous  siege  of  Vienna ;  and  the  anniversary 
tory  of  the  country  have  also  been  published,  festival  gave  rise  to  many  poems,  lectures, 
In  science  proper,  some  progress  has  been  speeches,  etc.  The  *^  Letters  of  Sobieski  to  his 
made,  and  in  philology  and  linguistics  Hun-  Wife"  were  also  brought  out  in  a  new  edition 
garian  scholars  have  done  their  share.  for  popular  use.    Some  efforts  have  been  made 

Italy. — One  of  the  most  important  events  in  in  lyric  poetry  and  the  drama;  but  the  oat- 
the  literary  progress  of  Italy  is  the  creation  of  come  is  not  very  striking  or  particularly  valo- 
a  great  "  Istituto  Storioo,"  or  Historical  Insti-  able.  The  novel-writers  have  displayed  abont 
tute.  There  is  excellent  promise  in  such  an  their  usual  activity,  and  have  generally  sos- 
institution,  and  it  will  materially  aid  the  tained  their  previously  earned  reputation, 
strong  national  desire  to  compile  an  elaborate  Two  or  three  additions  have  been  made  to 
and  ddfinitive  history  of  Italy.  Some  fitlty  ecclesiastical  history  and  literature ;  the  writ- 
years  ago  Caesare  Cantie  conceived  the  idea  ings  of  Supinski,  the  first  of  Polish  economists, 
of  a  universal  history,  at  which  he  has  been  have  been  published  in  five  volumes;  and  the 
at  work  ever  sinc^,  and  has  been  constantly  valuable  correspondence  of  the  poet  Erasing 
improving  and  enlarging.  It  is  hoped  by  his  has  now  been  issued  in  complete  form.  Also, 
countrymen  that  he  will  live  to  bring  it  to  a  Estreicher^s  very  full  and  useful  work,  *'Po- 
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h  Bibliography,"  has  reached  its  eighth  vol-  toria  de  Espafia,"  together  with  photo-litho- 

le.  graphic  reproductions  of  books  printed  in  the 

Rvria* — In  the  early  part  of  1883  Toargu6-  fifteenth  century. 

}f,  the  great  Russian  writer,  published  his  Sweden*— Literary  activity  id   Sweden  this 

it  two  contributions  to  literature,  **  Poetry  year  has  been  steady  and  fairly  productive. 

Prose  "  and  ^^  Clara  Militch."    His  death  An  original  work  on  Shakespeare  has  appeared, 

used  wide-spread  lamentation,  not  only  in  which  is  much  praised  by  the  critics ;  aud  Teg- 

(  native  land,   but  everywhere  where  his  n^r^s  G.  M.  Armfelt,  ^^the  Northern  Alcibi- 

lius  and  wonderful  power  have  been  felt  ades,'*  the  favorite  of  Gustavns  III,  is  already 

d  recognized.    Among  living  writers  of  ro-  rated  as  a  standard  on  this  topic.    Id  history, 

uQce  and  fiction,  Stchedrin  and  Garshin  have  several  competent  workers  have  produced  good 

>daced  a  number  of  excellent  novels  and  fruit,  and  illustrated  books  have  attained  great 

es ;  but  besides  these  there  has  been  hardly  popularity.    The  most  prolific  and  gifted  of  the 

y thing  published  which  is  above  mediocrity,  younger  Swedish  poets  is  Strindberg;  he  has 

poetry  and  the  drama  nothing  of  moment  furnished  his  countrymen  with  a  collection  of 

s  been  produced;  but  in  the  domain  of  sci-  lyrics,  which  are  largely  satirical  and  manifest 

i>e  better  results  have  been  attained.  Church  much  originality.    Dramatic  literature,  novels, 

tory  has  been  enriched  by  the  publication  of  essays,  tales,  poetical  anthologies,  and  the  like, 

lumber  of  works,  especially  the  twelfth  and  have  been  quite  numerous,  and  have  met  with 

t  volume  of  the  *^  History  of  the  Russian  gratifying  success.   Nordenskidld  has  published 

arch,"  by  the  late  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  work,  con- 

ikary.    The  Imperial  Russian  Historical  So-  taining  the  scientific  observations  made  by  the 

ty  has  issued  four  more  volumes  of    its  Vega  expedition.    Among  scientific  produc- 

VansactioDs "  (vols.  85  to  38),  in  which  is  tions  may  be  named  here  Prof.  Mittag-Leffler^s 

itained  a  large  amount  of  interesting  aud  *^Acta  Mathematica,"  and  the  conclusion  of 

laable  matter.    History  in  general  has  been  the  famous  posthumous  work  of  Elias  Fries, 

gely  cultivated  :  and  anthropology  has  been  entitled  "  leones  Selectae."    To  these  should 

mirably  treated  in  a  work  by  Ziber,  entitled  be  added  Ridqyist's  great  work,  '*  The  Laws  of 

Sketches  of  Primitive  Economic  Culture."  the  Swedish  Language,"  the  first  volume  ot 

dal  science  and  legal  subjects  have  been  which  appeared  some  thirty  years  ago ;  and  a 

tated  of  with  more  than  usual  fullness  this  collection  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  the 

ir ;  and  art,  archsBology,  and  ethnography  eminent  Swedish  philosopher,  J.  C.  Bostrom. 

ve  received  their  full  share  of  attention.  The  beautiful  heraldic  work  by  Elingspor,  en- 

90,  numerous  books  of  travel  have  appeared,  titled  ^^  Baltisches  Wappenbuch,"  is  completed, 

i  the  contributions  to  geographical  science  and  has  excited  universal  admiration, 

ve  been  of  especial  value.  LOVISIANl.    State  Govenneiit. — The  f  oUow- 

^ali. — The  number  and  variety  of  books  ing  were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year : 

inted  in  Spain  this  year  were  unusually  large.  Governor,   Samuel   D.  McEnery,  Democrat ; 

th  original  and  translated,  in  the  departments  Secretary  of  State,  William  A.  Strong ;  Treas- 

science  and  letters.    F.  Plcatoste  has  pub-  urer,  E.   A.  Burke;  Auditor,   Allen  Jumel; 

bed  a  **  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Attorney-General,  John  C.  Egan;   Adjutant- 

nguage,"  and  R.  Barcias  has  completed  the  General,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard ;  Superintendent 

th  and  last  volume  of  his  *^  Complete  Etymo-  of  Public  Instruction,  E.  H.  Fay ;   Register 

peal  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language."  of  Lands,  J.  G.  Richardson ;  Commissioner  of 

•ovincial  history  has  been  freely  cultivated.  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  W.  H.  Harris, 

of  Leon,  Galicia,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  etc.  Judiciary — Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Ed- 

\e  dialects,  too,  have  excited  much  attention,  ward  Bermudez ;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P.' 

c;b  as  the  Provengd  in  the  east,  the  Gallego  Poch6,  Robert  B.  Todd,  Thomas  C.  Manning, 

d  Bable  in  the  west,  and  the  Basque  in  the  and  Charles  E.  Fenner. 

rth,  and  a  number  of  works  in  relation  to  Legal  Deddons. — On  the  5th  of  March,  decis- 

ase  has  been  published.    Light  literature,  in  ions  were  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 

9  way  of  novels,  poetry,  humorous  works,  the  United  States  in  several  cases  afiecting  the 

!.,  has  considerably  improved.    Alarcon,  Va-  State.    The  allied  cases  of  the  State  of  New 

a,  Gald6s,  Gonzalez,  and  many  others,  have  Hampshire  and  the  State  of  New  York  against 

en  at  work,  with  good  success.    Additions  the  State  of  Louisiana  wore  original  actions  to 

the  drama  have  been  few,  but  the  lower  enforce  the  payment  of  consolidated  bonds  of 

unatic  art,  called  juguetes  edmicas,  a  sort  of  Louisiana.     The  Legislatures  of  the  plaintiff 

nposition  resembling  the  French  vattdevilley  States  had  passed  acts  permitting  their  respect- 

9  become  more  in  vogue  than  ever.    The  ive  Attorney-Generals  to  bring  suit  upon  such 

yal  Geographical  Society  has  labored  dili-  bonds  as  should  be  assigned  to  the  State  by 

itly,  and  its  fourteenth  volume  of  Transac-  citizens  thereof. 

09  has  appeared.  The  text-printing  soci-  Chief-Justice  Waite  quotes  the  eleventh 
»  in  the  Peninsula  have  brought  out  a  num-  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
of important  works.  Among  these  are  vides  that  the  **  judicial  power  of  the  United 
L  II  of  '^  Cancionero  General,"  ^^  £1  Cultu  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
illano,"  "  Documentos  In^ditos  para  la  His-  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
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against  one  of  the  United  States  bj  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  and  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state. ^'    He  then  says : 

Under  the  operation  of  this  amendment  the  actual 
owners  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  held  by  New  Uamp- 
abire  and  New  York  are  precluded  from  prosecutinijf 
these  suits  in  tbeir  own  names.  The  real  question, 
therefore,  is  whether  they  can  sue  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  States  after  getting  the  consent  of  the 
State :  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  whether  a  State 
can  allow  the  use  of  its  name  in  such  suit  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  its  citizens.  The  lanjruage  of  the 
amendment  is  in  effect  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  commenced 
or  prosecuted  by  citizens  of  one  State  a^nst  another 
State.  No  one  can  look  at  the  pleadmss  and  testi- 
mony in  these  cases  without  being  satisned  beyond 
all  aoubt  that  they  were  in  legal  effect  commenced 
and  are  prosecuted  solely  by  the  owners  of  the  bonds 
and  coupons.  The  State  and  Attorney-General  are 
only  nominal  actors  in  the  proceeding.  The  bond- 
owner,  wlioever  he  may  be,  is  the  promoter  and  man- 
ager of  the  suit.  He  pays  the  expenses,  is  the  only 
one  authorized  to  conclude  a  compromise,  and  if  any 
money  is  ever  collected  it  must  be  paid  to  him  with- 
out even  passing  through  the  form  of  getting  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State.  The  State  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  mere  collecting  azent  of  the  owners  of  the 
bonds  and  coupons,  and,  while  the  siuts  are  in  the 
name  of  States,  they  are  under  the  control  of  individ- 
ual citizens,  and  are  prosecuted  and  carried  on  alto- 
gether by  and  tor  them. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  amendment  the  States  may  prose- 
cute the  suits  because^  as  ^^  *  soverei/n  and  trastoe  of 
its  citizens,'  a  State  is  clothed  with  the  right  and 
faculty  of  making  an  imperative  demand  unon  another 
independent  State  for  payment  of  debts  wnich  it  owes 
to  the  citizens  of  the  former.*'  There  is  no  doubt  but 
one  nation  may,  if  it  see  fit,  demand  of  another  na* 
tion  payment  of  debts  owing  by  the  latter  to  citizens 
of  the  former,  but  States  ore  not  nations,  either  as  be- 
tween themselves  or  toward  foreign  nations.  They 
are  sovereign  within  their  spheres,  but  their  sover- 
eignty stops  short  of  nationality.  Their  political 
status  at  home  and  abroad  is  that  of  States  in  the 
United  States. 

If  the  citizens  themselves  had  ample  means  of 
redress  without  the  intervention  of  their  Qovemmcnt 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  was  originally  construed, 
the  citizen  of  one  State  could  sue  another  State  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  himself^  and  obtain 
the  same  relief  that  his  State  could  get  lor  him  if  it 
should  sue.  Certainly  when  he  can  sue  for  himself 
there  is  no  necessity  tor  the  power  in  his  State  to  sue 
in  hi}  behalf,  and  we  con  not  believe  it  was  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  allow  both  reme- 
dies in  such  a  case.  Therefore  the  special  remedy 
granted  to  the  citizen  himself  must  oe  deemed  to 
have  been  the  only  remedy  a  citizen  of  one  State 
could  have  under  the  Constitution  against  another 
State  for  redress  of  his  jorricvanccs,  except  such  as  the 
delinquent  State  saw  fit  itself  to  grant. 
^  In  other  words,  the  giyinaf  of  direct  remedy  to  the 
citizen  himself  was  equivalent  to  taking  away  any 
indirect  remedy  he  mii^ht  otherwise  have  claimed 
through  the  intervention  of  his  State,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations.  It  follows  that  when  the 
amendment  took  away  the  special  remedv  there  was 
no  other  left ;  nothing  was  aaded  to  the  Oonstitution 
by  what  was  thus  done  ;  no  power  taken  away  by  the 
grant  of  special  remedy  was  restored  by  the  amend- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  amendment  was  simply  to 
revoke  the  new  right  that  had  been  given  and  leave 
the  limitations  to  stand  as  they  were.  The  evident 
purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  prohibit  all  suits 
agamst  States  bv  or  for  citizens  or  other  States,  or 
aUcns,  without  tno  consent  of  the  State  to  be  sued, 
and  in  our  opinion  one  State  can  not  create  a  contro- 


versy with  another  State  within  the  meaning  of  tbt 
term  as  used  in  the  judicial  clau^^es  of  the  Constitotkn 
by  assuming  the  prosecution  of  debts  owing  hj  (Aha 
States  to  its  citizens.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  are  prohibited  both  by  the  1ett«r  tad 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  from  entertaining  these  saitt, 
and  the  biU  in  each  of  them  is  dismissed. 

The  two  cases  of  Elliott  and  others  against 
the  Treasurer  and  Auditor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  were  a  suit  in  equity  and  one  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  executive  officers  of 
the  State  to  comply  with  the  contract  between 
the  State  and  the  bondholders,  made  in  1874- 
th  at  is,  to  go  on  collecting  the  5^  mills  for  tbe 
debt  fund,  which  was  authorized  by  the  pre- 
vious Constitution,  without  any  special  levy  by 
the  Legislature.  It  also  put  at  issue  tbe  valid- 
ity of  the  provision  of  the  debt  ordinance  of 
1879,  which  remitted  the  January  interest  of 
that  year  on  State  consols,  and  tnmed  over 
the  money  collected  to  the  general  fund. 

Among  the  more  important  parts  of  Chi^- 
Justice  Waiters  opinion  are  the  following  : 

It  is  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  enter  into  a  formal  contract  with  the 
holders  of  the  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1874,  to 
levy  and  collect  an  annual  tax  of  five  and  a  half  culb 
on  the  dollar  of  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  persooil 
property  in  the  State,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  de- 
rived tnerefrom  to  the  payment  of  the  prindpol  lod 
interest  of  the  bonds,  ana  to  no  other  purpose.    It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  object  of  the  State  m  adoptisj: 
the  debt  ordinance  in  1879  was  to  stop  tbe  furtiier 
levy  of  the  promised  tax,  and  to  prevent  the  disbars 
ing  officers  from  using  the  revenue  from  pre^offl 
levies  to  pay*  the  interest  falling  due  in  Januaiy,  18^ 
as  well  as  tne  principal  and  interest  falling  due  tbeR- 
afber.   That  the  Constitution  of  1879,  on  iU  face,  tikes 
away  the  power  of  the  executive  officers  to  com^j 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1874  con  not  be  denied 
as  agfunst  everything  but  the  outstanding  bonds  m 
coupons.    This  Constitution  is  the  f^damental  Uf 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  only  invalid  so  far  as  it  imMin 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  on  the  faith  of  whicnthe 
bonds  and  coupons  were  taken  by  their  respectlTe 
holders.    The  Question,  then,  is  whether  the  con- 
tract can  bo  enroroed,  notwithstanding  the  Constito-  . 
tion,  by  coercing  the  agents  and  instrumentalities  c'  : 
the  State,  whoso  authority  has  been  withdrawn  ia 
violation  of  contract,  without  having  the  State  itself 
in  its  political  capacity  a  party  to  the  proccedinps; 
the  relief  asked  will  require  the  officers  ajrainst  wbon 
the  process  goes  to  act  contrary  to  the  positive  orders 
of  the  supreme  political  power  of  the  State,  vboM 
creatures  they  are,  and  to  which  they  are  ultimatdf 
responsible  in  law  for  what  they  do.     They  muatoM 
the  public  money  in  the  treasury  and  under  their  coo- 
trol  m  one  way,  when  the  supreme  power  has  directed 
them  to  use  it  in  another,  and  they  must  raise  mffti 
money  by  taxation,  when  tne  same  power  has  dcdarw 
that  it  sHall  not  be  done. 

The  remedy  sought  by  the  bondholders  implies 
power  in  the  I'udiciary  to  compel  the  State  to  abide  by 
and  perform  its  contracts  for  the  payment  of  mone J» 
not  by  rendering  and  enforcinf:  a  judgment  in  ta/ 
ordinary  form  of  ludicial  procedure,  but  by  aasumiitJ 
control  of  the  administration  of  tne  fiscal  afiain  of 
the  State  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  t)  s^ 
complish  the  end  in  view.     In  the  opinion  of  tiij 
court  the  judiciary  has  not  this  power.    It  is  iosieteui 
however,  "that  the  money  already  in  the  treasury  col- 
lected from  the  tax  levied  for  the  year  1879  consti- 
tutes a  trust  fund  of  which  individual  defendants  are 
ex-officio  trustees,  and  that  they  may  be  enjoined  »> 
such  trustees  from  diverting  it  troin  the  purpo«  W 
which  it  was  pledged  under  contract.    But  the  rs^ 
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sndants  are  the  several  officers  of  the  State 
r  the  laWf  compose  the  board  of  liauidation. 
1  is  in  no  sense  the  custodian  of  tnis  fond, 
urer  of  tlie  8tato  is  the  kee^r  of  the  treas- 
cd  from  this  tax,  junt  as  he  is  the  keeper  of 
Lie  moneys.  Ue  holds  them,  but  only  as 
le  State,  not  as  a  trustee.  If  there  is  any 
State  is  trustee,  and,  unless  the  State  can 
le  trustees  can  not  be  enjoined.  The  offl- 
Icirduty.to  the  State  alone,  and  have  no 
lations  with  bondholders.  There  is  noth- 
cascs  cited  b^  counsel  which,  in  the  opin- 
court,  authonzes  the  relief  wnich  is  asked. 
)tate  submits  itself  without  reservation  to 
ction  of  the  court  in  a  particular  cose,  that 
a  ma;^'  be  used  to  eive  full  effect  to  what  the 

bv  its  act  of  submission,  allowed  to  be 
.  if  the  law  permits  the  coercion  of  public 
enforce  any  judgment  that  may  be  rendered, 
coercion  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose, 

verv  far  from  authorizing  courts^  when  the 
lot  oe  sued,  to  set  up  its  jurisdiction  over 

char^  of  public  monejrs.  The  decree  in 
1  equity,  and  judgment  in  that  for  monda- 
Binned. 

!• — ^The  State  Treasurer  had  the  fol- 
ish  balances  on  hand  to  the  credit  of 
us  fonds,  March  81,  1888 : 

1,1888 $80,582  89 

11,1882 4,688  81 

i,l&81 ai09  24 

d,  1880 8,498  04 

d,18T9 8,598  12 

oolftud,  1888 

ool  fund,  1862 82,197  71 

oolftind,  1881 7,708  26 

oolftind,  1880 4,608  82 

oolfund.  1879 2.242  27 

(pital.lS81 66  87 

fiind,  18S2 '  65,425  15 

ftand,1881 98,109  80 

ftand,1880 91,497  80 

fund,  1879 810,149  45 

ftind,  1878.  and  prerloiu 4,901  78 

mctioo  and  repair,  1878 1,652  86 

ructtoo  and  repair,  1877,  and  previous  821  22 

ipital  ftind,  1882 20  45 

d.  1879 66  87 

Irainage  ftind 17,540  08 

fund 14,849  50 

jefond 7,188  41 

Incer  fund 9,078  56 

I  redemption  $5  bonds 8,111  92 

«Da«  ftind 10,877  49 

bsldy 141  14 

dy '. 8,875  70 

960  00 

800  00 

)tate-Uoaae 20  00 

)ant 18,619  68 

1775,876  76 

easnrer  also  made  the  following  state- 


ided  debt  is  about  $11,800,000,  requiring 
cnt.  sav  $236,000  per  year :  the  Treasurer 
5ducedmtcrest  for  1880,  $126,482 ;  for  1881, 
for  1882,  $112,256— showing  that  over  half 
olders  have  accepted  the  proposal  to  take  2 
or  five  years,  and  4  per  cent,  thereafter. 

Mis, — Mach  controversy  has  taken 
^rdin^  a  contract  entered  into  be- 
)v.  Wiltz  and  John  McEnery  for  the 
of  lands  due  the  State  from  the  United 
[t  was  claimed  that  "  the  contract  pro- 
t  scrip  shall  be  issued  to  the  contract- 
)  he  can  place  on  any  land.  In  other 
rhen  he  recovers  1,000  acres  of  sea- 
rorth  say  10  cents  an  acre,  be  gets 


scrip  for  600  acres,  which  he  can  place  on  other 
land  belonging  to  the  State,  worth  say  $1  per 
acre.  Or  if  the  tract  recovered  shall  be  five 
eighths  swamp  and  three  eighths  good  land, 
he  may  take  the  latter  and  leave  the  State  the 
least  valuable  portion,  and  have  besides  a  little 
surplus  scrip  to  put  somewhere  else." 

It  was  also  claimed  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  the  State  had  been  defrauded  with 
the  connivance  of  Register  Richardson,  who 
resigned  on  the  80th  of  June.  Gov.  McEnery, 
when  attacked  on  account  of  this  contract,  re- 
plied that  it  was  in  full  force  when  he  came 
mto  oflSce,  and  he  had  no  power  to  annul  it. 

Levees. — The  drainage  from  over  1,200,000 
square  mUes  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  concen- 
trated above  Louisiana's  northern  boundary, 
can  only  be  kept  within  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  a  line  of  levees  extending  from  Ar- 
kansas on  one  side  and  from  Baton  Rouge  on 
the  other,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Y20  miles. 
Add  to  this  the  805  miles  of  levees  built  along 
the  interior  streams — the  Lafourche,  Atchafa- 
laya,  Des  Glaizes,  Black,  Tensas,  and  Rounda- 
way — and  we  have  a  total  of  1,026  miles. 

From  Jan.  1, 1879,  to  May  31, 1883,  the  State 
expended  for  levees  $1,617,311,  out  of  a  total 
of  cash  expenditures  for  all  purposes  of  $8,- 
876,872 — over  18  per  cent.  From  1869  to 
1879  the  cash  expenditures  for  levee  purposes 
amounted  to  $8,733,121.  Since  1669,  then, 
Louisiana  has  spent  for  levees  $10,360,482. 

A  Levee  Convention,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  thirty-four  parishes  and  several  rail- 
roads, was  held  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  June.  The  Governor  submitted  a 
message  containing  various  recommendations. 
The  action  of  the  convention  was  embodied  in 
the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  Governor's 
message  and  in  resolutions.  The  following  are 
the  essential  portions  of  the  report : 

1.  The  inauguration  of  a  plan  to  prevent  the  cutting 
of  the  levees,  and  the  use  of  them  as  highways.  Un- 
der existing  laws,  the  local  authorities  are  not  invest- 
ed with  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
levees  as  roadways,  and  to  impose  proper  penalties. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  laws 
giving  to  the  police  juries  full  and  ample  power  to 
pass  &W8  and  ordinances  defining  and  proviaing  ade- 
quate punishment  for  such  offenses. 

2.  Maintaining  and  repair  of  levees.  We  would 
recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  to  compel  work 
upon  the  levees  oy  tlie  adult  citizens  living  in  the 
levee  district,  such  work  to  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  tne  police  juries.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  police  juries  be  urged  to  exercise  the  impor- 
tant powers  intrusted  to  them  by  existing  laws  for  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  levees,  and  es{>ecially 
to  the  use  of  the  levees  as  roads  or  tneir  cutting  for 
roadways  or  rice-fiumes.  We  approve  the  suggestion 
of  the  Governor  in  reference  to  tne  just  responsibility 
of  railroads  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  levees  which  protect  their  property. 

We  recommend  the  formation  of  cnarterea  volun- 
teer companies  of  levee  guards  in  towns  and  cities ; 
the  erection  of  station  or  si^al  houses  at  convenient 

Eoints  by  the  people  of  the  vicinity.    The  said  station- 
ouses  to  be  used  as  depots  for  materials  and  appli- 
ances to  stop  crevasses  or  to  strengthen  weak  points. 

8.  Improvement  of  navigation.  The  convention 
has  by  independent  resolutions  f\illy  indorsed  the 
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Bentiments  expressed  by  the  Governor  in  reference  to 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission.  The  committee 
heartily  rccummends  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor 
in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  ten  so  organized  as  to  be  readily  assembled, 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  be  to  act  in  concert  with 
other  Ixxiios  of  a  like  character  and  to  be  ready  with 
all  necessary  information  to  ^o  before  Congress  at  its 
next  and  ensuing  sessions  in  behalf  of  the  mtcrests  of 
the  people  of  this  State. 

Among  the  resolutions  were  the  following : 

That  we  earnestly  appeal  to  his  Excellency  the  Grov- 
ernor  of  Louisiana  to  immediately  adopt  such  means 
and  measures  as  mav  be  necessary  to  place  the  entire 
convict  force  at  work  on  the  levees  of  the  iStato. 

That  the  chairman  of  this  convention  appoint  a 
committee  of  ten  delegates  to  confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Texas  and  Pacific 
and  Morgan  railroads,  to  receive  any  proposition  tend- 
ing toward  their  assisting  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
a  general  system  of  levees  in  coi^junction  with  the 
State. 

That  oonoeminja^  the  Bed  and  Atchafalaya  rivers, 
we  deem  inexpedient  and  hurtful  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Red  river  country  and 
those  of  the  tributaries,  anv  attempt  to  divert  the 
course  of  that  river  away  rrom  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  the  waters  of  the  Bed  should  be  deflected  firom 
the  Atchafalaya. 

Deaoeratlc  Confentloik — When  the  question  of 
candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election  in 
April,  1884,  came  to  be  discussed,  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  renomination  of  Gov.  McEnery, 
led  by  the  New  Orleans  "Picayune,"  mani- 
fested itself  within  the  Democratic  ranks.  The 
primaries  were  attended  with  much  excite- 
ment, and  in  some  instances  with  violence. 
The  convention  met  in  Baton  Rouge  on  the 
18th  of  December;  a  prolonged  struggle  over 
contested  seats  ensued,  and  an  adjournment 
was  not  reached  till  midnight  of  the  20th. 
Gov.  McEnery  was  renominated  by  a  vote  of 
220i,  to  178*  for  Francis  T.  Nicholls.  An 
attempt  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous 
failed.  The  ticket  was  completed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Clav  Knobloch,  of  Lafourche ; 
Treasurer,  E.  A.  Burke,  of  Orleans ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, M.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Natchitoches  ;  Secretary 
of  State.  Oscar  Arroyo,  of  Plaquemines ;  Auditor,  0, 
B.  Steele,  of  Union;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Warren  Easton,  of  Orleans. 

'^  With  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  nomi- 
nated for  the  attorney-generalship,"  says  the 
"  Picayune,'*  "  all  the  nominees  are  of  the  Mc- 
Enery faction,  and  the  ticket  as  a  whole  gives 
no  promise  of  that  reform  in  the  management 
of  the  party  and  the  administration  of  the  State 
of  which  both  are  so  much  in  need.'' 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention were  the  following: 

That  we  declare  our  hostility  to  the  entire  principle 
of  lottery  dealings.  The  Constitution  declares  pira- 
bling  to  be  a  vice,  vet  it  encourages  that  vioe  in  its 
worst  form,  not  only  inciting  to  breaches  of  faith  and 
embezzlement  in  the  effort  to  get  rich  on  the  turn  of 
the  wheel^  but  demoralizing  society,  corrupting  poli- 
tics, and  impeding  legislation;  andi  we  demand  that 
the  Legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  ensuing  election 
shall  enact  such  legal  measures  as  are  neoessaiy  for 
their  suppression. 


That  the  convict-labor  of  the  State  sbodd  \»  i^ 
propriated  and  assigned  to  labor  on  the  public  kTees, 
unaer  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Dtate  aolhon- 
ties,  by  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sigar  aid  Bke.— The  year  1882-'83  witnessed 
the  heaviest  production  of  sugar  ever  made  in 
Louisiana  since  the  war. 

There  were  120,555  acres  of  cane  cro^  ^i 
or  25,523  acres  more  than  the  previous  jeir, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  2,782  poasds 
where  the  vacuum-pan  was  ased^  or  2,368 
pounds  where  open  kettles  or  the  ordiiury 
steam-train  were  used.  The  first  arrival  of  su- 
gar comprised  20  barrels  white  clarified  from 
the  Forlorn  Hope  Plantation,  parish  of  Iber- 
ville, and  came  in  October  7tb. 

The  crop  amounted  to  803,066,258  pounds  of 
sugar,  equivalent  to  241,220  hogsheads.  Tbe 
production  of  open-kettle  or  old-process  sngan 
amounted  to  184,860,390  pounds,  or  150,2^ 
hogsheads.  The  production  of  claritied  or  cen- 
trifugal sugars  amounted  to  1 1 8,205,868  poundi, 
or  90,927  hogsheads. 

The  total  product  of  molasses  for  tbe  set- 
son  amounted  to  15,716,755  gallons,  of  which 
4,255,411  gallons  represented  centrifugals  ind 
11,461,344  gallons  were  open-kettle  or  old-pro- 
cess molasses.  During  the  year  1881-82  the 
production  amoimted  to  9,691,104  gallons,  of 
which  2,926,186  gallons  were  centrifugals  and 
6,764,918  gallons  were  open-kettle  molasses. 

The  production  of  nee  in  Louisiana  for  the 
season  of  1882  amounted  to  187,217  barrels  of 
clean  rice.  The  crop  the  previous  year  amount- 
ed to  55,422,180  pounds,  or  240,966  barrels  of 
clean  rice.  The  crop  for  the  season  of  18S0 
amounted  to  61,331,340  pounds,  or  266,658  bar- 
rels of  clean  rice. 

New  MeiUt — ^The  domestic  exports  from  ^e 
port  of  New  Orleans  to  foreign  countries  dor- 
mg  the  fiscal  year  (Sept.  1st  to  Aug.  Slit) 
1882-'83,  compared  with  former  years,  were: 

Total  exports,  1882-'88 |Mi«WK 

1891-*82 «8,W,«l 

**  1880-^81 10il5(J.4» 

187»-*80 9$ja&0 

1878-*T9 88«fii^ 

1877-'78 H,f9l7H 

i87«-*n 7am,w 

1875-*76..... 8S^rt« 

♦*  1874-76 71,4a^ 

Of  the  exports  in  1882-'83,  $79,665,176  rep- 
resented cotton,  $7,455,961  wheat,  and  $4,366,* 
675  com. 

The  imports  of  foreign  products  and  nianii- 
factures  into  the  port  of  New  Orleans  daring 
the  fiscal  year  1882-^83,  compared  with  former 
years,  were: 

Total  Imports,  188»-'S8 t9.414,M5 

IBSl-'Sa f ll,!*,^ 

«  1880-*81 1«418^ 

**  1879-'80 10.9l5,ett 

•*  1878-^79 1M19S 

1877-»78 n,4M4<* 

•l876-'77 9JM^ 

1875-76 ll.eotsn 

**  1874-75 12M*» 

The  custom-house  figures  for  the  years  1882 
-*83  and  1881-'82  exhibit  the  following: 
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together,  except  under  tlie  special  watch  of  a 
gaard  who  should  prevent  any  communication 

-  between  them.    But  this  proved  insufficient. 

^7~'3»^;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;       };}g        JjUg;®^  The  problem  was  solved  under  the  principle 

■t  fear,  tnttnd' '.'.'.'.                    'svT          *998,u79  upon  which  the  establishment  was  founded.    It 

ckiTed 1KB        i,uB8^800  ^gg  indispensable  to  protect  the  convict,  on 

his  going  out  of  prison,  against  disagreeable 

UHJTADr,  THE   REFOKHATORT  PRISON  IT*  recognition  bj  his  old  fellow-prisoners.    It  has 

oovain  is  a  city  of  Belgium,  fifteen  miles  been  said  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  en- 

ortheast  of  Brussels.    The  management  of  its  couragement  of  a  repentant  criminal  to  per- 

iformatory  prison  is  based  on  the  principle  severe  in  his  refonned  life,  was  to  prevent  his 

at  even  in  the  most  corrupt  man  there  is  a  disgrace  from  being  cast  upon  him,  if  possible, 

•rm  of  good  sentiments  and  feeling,  the  de-  Tlius,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  convict  at  the 

lopment  of  which  can  be  secnred  bj  making  prison,  ne  is  taken  to  the  director,  to  whom  he 

6  prison  a  place  of  repentance  and  amend-  tells,  in  confidence,  his  name ;  in  exchange  he 

mt.    The  first  condition  required  for  this  receives  n  number,  hj  which  only  he  is  hence- 

d  is  the  separation  of  the  prisoner  from  bad  forth  known.    He  then  goes  to  the  dressing- 

ansels  and  bad  examples.    This  introduces  room,andafterundergoingthe  changes  required 

)  cell  system.    But  in  the  erection  of  Uie  by  the  rules,  be  puts  on  a  large  bonnet  which 

ilding  at  Lou  vain  the  results  of  experience  conceals  his  features,  and  has  only  the  two 

re  kept  in  view.    It  was  believed  that  the  openings  for  the  eyes.    He  never  goes  from  his 

merous  cases  of  madness  and  suicide  in  cell-  cell,  or  receives  any  person  there,  without  con-- 

sons  were  not  cause*)  by  the  system  of  sep-  ceaUng  his  countenance  in  this  manner.    Thus 

lie  confinement  in  itself,  but  by  the  bad  ap-  he  continues,  or  believes  that  he  continues,  en- 

oation  of  it.    Thus,  on  adopting  the  form  of  tirely  unknown. 

tar  in  the  construction  of  the  building  (an  One  very  forcible  objection  to  the  cell  sys- 
-angement  found  most  convenient  for  watch-  tem  is  the  mute  state  in  which  the  convicts 
ness),  it  was  determined  to  change  entirely  are  kept.  Absolute  silence  is  a  very  severe 
i  material  and  moral  treatment  of  the  pris-  chastisement ;  it  often  causes  madness,  and,  in 
9n.  The  cells  are  airy  and  well  lighted,  any  case,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  agent  of  improve- 
iter  is  brought  to  them  in  abundance  by  a  ment.  That  danger  has  been  avoided  at  Lou- 
ie with  a  stop,  which  is  opened  at  pleasure  vain.  If  the  convicts  can  not  converse  among 
thin,  but  which  is  controlled  by  a  key  on  the  themselves,  they  are  in  constant  connection 
:erior.  There  is  a  similar  arrangement  for  with  their  guards  and  with  the  overseers,  who 
)  gas-jet,  and  by  a  special  contrivance  it  can  come  and  go  continually.  Besides,  they  are 
made  to  furnish  the  heat  required  for  the  visited  every  day  by  the  director  or  his  assist- 
soner^B  trade.  A  wash-stand,  water-closet  ant,  or  the  distributors  of  food,  the  clergy,  or 
rmetically  closed,  several  book-shelves,  a  ta-  rabbi.  Twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
S  a  chair,  and  a  folding-bed,  compose  the  fur-  they  have  a  long  visit  from  the  teacher.  All 
nre.  There  are  also  the  tools  or  machines  ne-  the  prisoners  are  obliged  to  go  to  school.  There 
laary  for  the  prisoner  to  prosecute  some  work,  is  an  amphitheatre  where  the  pupils  can  see 
;re  are  seen  tailors,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  the  professor,  but  can  not  see  one  another, 
okbinders,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  etc.  Some  They  are  really  separated  by  a  dcor,  which 
the  prisoners  are  bakers ;  others  scullions,  each  one  closes  as  he  reaches  his  place.  Lest 
head  cooks.  The  cookery  of  the  latter  is  they  might  be  recognized  by  the  voice,  all 
t  very  nutritious,  but  it  is  not  unwholesome,  questions  are  forbidden  during  the  lesson ;  but 
e  bread  is  better  than  that  of  the  French ;  the  instructor  afterward  goes  to  each  cell  to 
the  other  articles  of  food  there  is  no  com-  assure  himself  that  his  explanations  have  been 
rison.  In  the  French  prisons,  the  inmates  understood.  Thus,  in  a  novel  manner,  the  mo- 
)eive  during  the  week  only  soup,  and  on  notony  of  the  imprisonment  is  broken, 
nday  a  little  meat,  while  at  Louvain  they  Again,  the  kind  of  labor  imposed  on  the 
re  bread  in  the  morning,  soup  at  noon,  vege-  convicts  is  their  safeguard  against  hypochon- 
>le8  at  night,  and  meat  twice  a  week.  dria.  In  other  prisons  labor  is  repulsive,  as 
The  prisoners  have  also  the  liberty  to  buy  nearly  all  is  done  by  machinery.  At  Louvain 
inick-knacks  '^  with  a  little  of  the  money  the  labors  require  a  certain  mental  application, 
ich  they  earn ;  the  rest  is  kept  for  them  and  therein  the  convicts  find  a  real  relief.  This 
til  the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  These  organization  also  enables  a  convict  to  fit  him- 
as  are  comparatively  large ;  for  in  this  prison  self  to  obtain  a  livelihood  if  he  came  to  the 
at  of  the  clothing  and  eauipments  of  the  Bel-  prison  without  having  learned  a  trade ;  or  to 
D  army  are  made,  and  tne  Government  pays  make  a  change  if  he  does  not  wish  afterward 
rood  wages  as  to  the  free  workmen.  to  resume  bis  old  trade.  The  results  of  this 
f  hen  any  kinds  of  work  were  to  be  done  system  are  excellent,  if  we  can  believe  the  sta- 
eh  required  the  labor  of  many  persons  to-  tistics  of  the  first  twenty  years  that  the  prison 
ler,  it  was  found  very  troublesome  to  main-  has  been  in  operation.  The  cases  of  suicide  or 
the  rule  of  separation.  At  first  it  was  madness  are  not  more  numerous,  for  the  popn- 
ded  never  to  suffer  two  convicts  to  labor  lation,  than  in  the  cities  of  Belgium,  though 
VOL.  xxin. — 32    A 
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the  convicts  have  a  thousand  means  by  which  civilization.    The  preceding  fonr  centaries be- 
to  take  life.    The  awls,  paring-knives,  scissors,  long   distinctively  to  medisBval  historj;  tbe  I 
and  leather  straps,  abound  in  the  cells.  four  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed  beloog 

So  far  as  relates  to  subsequent  or  second  as  distinctively  to  modern  hbtory.    More  than 

committals,  while  in  France  they  count  as  high  half  of  Christendom  holds  that  this  religions 

as  forty-one  to  forty-eight  per  cent.,  at  Louvain  movement  has  been  a  great  and  almost  unmixed 

they  scarcely  exceed  six  per  cent.    The  reason  evil ;   less  than  half  hold  that  it  has  been  i 

of  this  difference  seams  to  exist  not  only  in  the  great  and  almost  unmixed  good.     Bat  then 

system  itself,  the  administration  of  which  is  are  few  men  in  our  day  who  do  not  hold  thit 

very  intelligent,  bat  also,  and  especially,  in  the  the  social  and  political  reforms  which  spraogoiit 

chosen  officers.   The  lowest  guards  obtain  their  of  and  have  accompanied  this  movement  bave 

places  by  competition.    But  this  does  not  sat-  been  of  the  highest  benefit.     It  would  not  be 

isfy  the  director,  who  has  them  continually  easy  to  find  a  Roman  Oatholic  who  would  wisb 

under  bis  eye ;  he  desires  that  they  should  re-  civil  governments  to  be  restored  to  the  state  io 

gird  their  employment  as  a  mission  to  which  which  they  were  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteeotb 

they  should  wholly  devote  themselves.  century.     Few  would,  even  in  theory,  hoid 

**  At  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  Louvain,**  that  the  Church  should  be  re-established  as  it 

says   the  journal   **  La  France,"   *'  we  came  was  in  the  times  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  0, 

strongly  prejudiced  against  the  single-cell  sys-  and  Leo  X.    Indeed,  the  reformation  whicii 

tern  generally,  so  that  it  was  not  without  sur-  went  on  within  the  Church  was  hardly  less 

prise  that  we  observed  the  calm  nir  of  the  notable  than  that  which  went  on  from  it  m 

prisoners.    They  seemed  to  have  even  a  kind  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  and  for  a  generati<« 

of  attachment  for  their  sad  home.    Here  one  thereafter ;  and  that  reformation  within  the 

sees  wreaths  of  ornamented  paper  all  around  Church  can  be  traced,  mediately  or  imroedi- 

the  cell ;  in  others,  the  spaces  for  the  vessels  ately,   to  the    revolt  which    Luther   headed 

were  covered  with  odd  ornaments,  which  re-  against  the  Church. 

vealed  a  certain  taste  in  the  unfortunate  ones        It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  if  there  had  beeo 

who  had  arranged  them ;  in  some  there  were  no  Martin  Luther  there  would  have  beeo  aoaie 

natural  flowers  in  a  pot  on  the  work-bench,  other  man  or  men  who  would  have  done  all 

These  flowers  had  been  gathered  by  the  con-  that  he  did,  an^  better  than  lie  did  it.    Notli- 

▼iet  in  the  yard,  where  he  daily  made  a  prom-  ing  is  easier  than  to  speculate  upon  what  might 

ennde.    These  yards  do  not  resemble  the  dun-  have  been.     But  there  was  a  Martin  Lother, 

g3ons  where  French  prisoners  turn  back  and  by  whom,  through  whom,  and  often  in  spite 

fjrth  like  imprisoned  deer.    They  arc  oblong  of  whom,  certain  great  things  were  broofrht 

little  gardens,  inclosed  on  the  sides  by  the  high  about.    Luther^s  countrymen,  and  not  a  fev 

walls  and  terminatinci:  at  the  ends  by  gratings,  others,  hold  that  these  things  were  among  the 

one  of   which  facilitates   the  watch   of   the  most  notable  recorded  in  human  history, 
guards  placed  at  a  central  point,  and  the  other        Luther's  life  was  a  warfare.     His  weapons 

presents  the  vast  kitchen-gardens  of  the  prison,  were  thoughts  and  words,  which  in  the  loog 

The  product  of  the  little  gardens  goes  to  some  run  have    ever   proved   themselves  mightier 

of  the  convicts,  who  can  cultivate  a  corner  as  than  armies  and  armaments.     One  of  the  mo^ 

they  please  during  their  recreation,  and  eat  thoughtful  of  American  authors,  writing  of 

the  fruit  and  gather  the  flowers.     We  were  no  " Luther  and  his  Place  in  History,"  says:  *'He 

less  astonished  to  see  bouquets  in  the  peniten-  spoke  for  all  future  ages.     His  words  aared 

tiary-cells,  and  on  entering  the  office  of  the  Germany,  and  created  Modem  History.    The 

director,  M.  J.  J.  Paul,  an  accomplished  man,  Gothic  and  German  races  rose  to  rare  prosper- 

we  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  him,  ity  at  the  touch  of  Luther's  genius ;  the  Latin 

^  Sweet  prison,  sir,  where  the  convicts  are  per-  races  rejected  his  teachings,  and  have  for  three 

mitted  to  make  the  air  which  they  breathe  centuries  slumbered  in  dull  reaction  and  deeaj. 

fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.'     ^  I  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  the  master 

know  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  regulations,'  he  intellect  of  the  Teutonic  race." 
replied,   ^but  I  have  given  an  order  to  the        The  countrymen  of  Luther  have  never  been 

guards  not  to  remove  them.    When  a  criminal  unmindful  of  their  debt  to  this  peasant's  son. 

begins  to  decorate  his  cell,  by  attaching  him-  He  gave  them  a  common  language,  the  ttft 

self  to  flowers,  he  has  become  less  obdurate,  requisite  to  a  national  unity,  lying  even  deeper 

If  one  of  them  finds  in  his  yard  a  bird  fallen  than  mere  unity  of  race.    Not  that,  as  some 

from  a  nest,  which  he  desires  to  keep  in  his  have  said,  he  created  the  modem  German  Ian- 

cell,  I  close  my  eyes  again  and  rejoice,  for  that  guage.    To  create  a  language  is  what  no  one 

man  will  become  better.'  "  man,  no  cycle  of  men,  has  ever  done.    Bat  in 

LDTHGR      qVADRICENTEMNIAL.       Saturday,  adopting  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 

Nov.  10,  1883,  was  the  four-hundredth  anni-  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Franconian  dialed, 

versary  of  the  birthday  of   Martin   Luther,  remote  on  the  one  hand  from  what  was  known 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  occasion  as  the  High  Dutch,  and  on  the  other  from  the 

should  be  celebrated.    That  religious  and  so-  Low  Dutch,  yet  still  intelligible  to  all,  he  fix^ 

cial  movement  which  he  originated  is  one  of  the  forms  of  that  dialect  as  the  language  for 

the  few  great  dividing-points  in  the  history  of  the  people.    His  guiding  purpose  was,  so  to 
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'Write  that  his  words  should  be  understood  "  by  The  ^eat  secret  of  the  strength  of  Lnther 

the  mother  in  the  house,  the  children  in  the  is,  that  he  was  German  to  the  very  core  of  his 

streets,  and  the  common  man  in  the  markets/*  being.     He,  as  it  were,  created  the  German 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  al-  nation,  becaase  be  was  himself  a  German  of 

<not>t  wholly  his  own  work.    Someof  themanu-  the  Germans.    Julius  Edstlein,  the  latest,  and 

scripts  of  this  translation  are  still  extant,  and  by  far  the  best,  biographer  of  Luther,  fairly 

they  evince  the  labor  which  the  work  cost  sums  up  the  national  estimate  of  the  man, 

him.    There  are  passages  which  have  been  cor-  which  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  great  body  of 

Tected  and  recorrected  half  a  score  of  times  the  Protestant  world.      KOstlein^s   ^^  Life  of 

1>efore  the  exact  form  was  at  last  attained ;  Luther "  appeared  in  German  ten  years  ago ; 

l>ut  now  it  seems  strange  that  any  other  words  an  English  translation  of  it  was  brought  out 

or  collocation  of  words    should    have    been  at  the  time  of  this  commemoration.    Kdstlein 

thought  of.    In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes-  says:   *^No  German  has  ever  influenced  so 

tament  Luther  needed  much  assistance,  for,  be-  powerfully  as  Luther  the  religious  life,  and, 

sides  a  few  rabbis,  there  was  not  in  all  Europe  through  it,  the  whole  history  of  his  people, 

a  tolerable  Hebrew  scholar.    So  much  aid  did  No  other  one  has  ever,  in  his  whole  ptrsonnl 

lie  receive  from  these  rabbis,  that  the  company  character  and  conduct,  so  faithfully  rellected 

of  translators  was  jestingly  called  ^^  the  private  the  peculiar  features  of  that  life  and  history, 

Banhedrim.**    But,  even  in  this  part  of  the  and  has  been  enabled  by  that  very  means  to 

undertaking,  the  real  work  of  translation  was  render  us  a  service  so  effectual  and  popular. 

Luther's.    His  co-laborers  might  enable  him  If  we  recall  to  fresh  life  and  remembrance  the 

to  nnderstand  what  the  Hebrew  writers  had  great  men  of  past  ages,  we  Germans  shall  al- 

said  in  their  own  language,  but  Luther  alone  ways  put  Luther  in  the  van.*' 

vras  competent  to  make  them  say  it  in  Ger-  la  GenMUiy. — ^There  were  in  Germany  some 

man.     He  himself  tells  what  a  task  it  was :  reasons  why  this  four-hundredth  anniversary 

'*  We  are  working  hard,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  of  Lutheranism — which  is  but  another  expres- 

*^  to  bring  out  the  prophets  in  our  mother-  sion  for  Germanism — should  have  a  special 

tongue.     AchGottI  what  a  great  and  difficult  significance.     The  consolidation  of  the  dis- 

Bvork  it  is  to  make  the  Hebrew  writers  speak  jointed  German  states  into  a  nation,  which 

German  I "    But  he  did  make  them  do  it,  so  had  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  Luther's  life, 

Far  at  least  as  he  understood  them ;  and  his  in%  had  within  less  than  half  a  generation  come 

^nse  sympathy  with  them  went  far  to  enable  to  be  an  established  fact,  after  centuries  of  un- 

tiim  to  penetrate  the  very  soul  of  their  Orien-  availing  effort.     To  give  a  tangible  evidence 

lad  thought  and  phraseology.  of  this  great  fact,  a  colossal  statue  of  Ger- 

So  adequate  for  all  purposes  has  Luther's  mania  had  been  planned,  to  be  placed  opposite 

^anslation  proved,  that  it  is  not  until  our  own  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.    This  statue,  thirty-three 

immediate  day  that  any  serious  attempt  at  feet  high,  stands  upon  a  h»fty  pedestal,  erected 

^Ten  a  revisal  has  been  made.    A   German  upon  a  bold  bluff,  looking  down  upon  and 

revised  translation  has  just  been  completed,  seeming  to  keep  watch  over  a  long  stretch  of 

ftnd  the  first  printed  copy  of  it  was  presented  that  historic  stream,  now  for  the  first  time 

^  the  Emperor  of  Germany  on  the  day  of  this  wholly  German.    It  was  Just  ready  for  unveil- 

L^utheran  quadricentennial.  ing  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.    The  inscrip- 

Very  much  of  Luther's  abundant  literary  tion  on  its  base  reads,  **In  memory  of  the 

■irork  was  for  the  time  merely.     He  occupied,^  unanimous  and  victorious  uprising  of  the  Ger- 

in  a  measure,  the  place  now  filled  by  the  edi-  man  nation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  German 

tor.     Newspapers  and  regular  periodicals  did  Empire,  1870-1871."    Herr  Stocker,  the  court 

Clot  then  exist;  but  Luther's  pamphlets  and  preacher  at  Berlin,  speaking  to  an  English 

broad-sheets  partially  supplied  their  place.     In  audience  upon  commemoration  -  day,  einpha- 

One  year  he  put  forth  nearly  two  hundred  of  sized  the  vital  connection  between  Luther  and 

tbe<e  treatises,  all  dealing  with  current  mat-  this  **  victorious  uprising."    "Prussia,"  he  said, 

ters.  which  to  him  and  to  others  seemed  of  *^  like  other  countries,  owes  its  growth  to  the 

vital  import.     All  of  them  have  been  reprinted  Lutheran  Reformation;  and  when  the  Crown 

s^n  and  again.     His  '*  Table-Talk,"  jotted  Prince  of  Germany  laid  a  wreath  upon  Luther's 

•iown  mainly  from  memory  by  one  and  an-  grave  at  Wittenberg,  he  well  knew  what  he 

other  of  his  disciples,  is  among  the  most  read-  was  doing.     He  gave  public  recognition  to  the 

^ble  of  booKs  to  this  day.     He  lacked  little  of  truth  that  the  new  German  Empire  had  its  rise 

^ing  a  great  poet.    He  was  all  his  life  too  in  the  Protestant  spirit." 

^osy  to  be  able  to  spend  much  time  in  fitting  The  precise  mode  of  the  celebration  in  Ger- 

''liyraes  and  scanning  syllables ;  yet  some  of  his  many  developed  itself  but  slowly.     If  any  spe- 

^•j'mns  are  immortal.    The  "Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  cial  day  was  to  be  chosen,  one  would  imagine 

Inser  Gott"  is  not  merely  a  psalm  of  worship,  that  the  anniversary  of  Luther's  birth  would 

^nt  has.  been  also  the  national  battle-hymn,  at  once  have  suggested  itself.    But  for  some 

the  German  anthem  of  hope  and  encourage-  reason  the  authorities  of  Wittenberg — the  place 

beoty  from  Luther's  day  to  our  own ;   and  of  all  others  most  intimately  associated  with 

irherever  this  Luther  commemoration  was  sol-  the  public  life  of  the  reformer — chose  to  hold 

mnlzed,  this  hymn  formed  the  fitting  prelude,  th'ir  celebration  two  months  earlier,  on  Sept. 
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12th.  The  Grown  Prince  had  been  deputed  fessors  and  students  of  the  univenltj,  tbt 
by  his  father,  the  aged  Emperor,  to  represent  chief  ofScials  of  the  city,  of  the  kingdom  of 
liira  on  this  occasion,  and  50,000  persons  were  Prussia,  and  the  empire.  I^ast  came  the  mioor 
assembled  ns  spectators  of  the  ceremonies,  officials  and  common  citizens.  By  noon  tbt 
*^  Unser  Fritz "  performed  his  part  with  de-  church  was  crowded.  After  a  pause  of  half 
corous  zeal.  At  the  appointed  time  he  went  an  hour,  the  Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
in  state  to  the  Castle  church,  and  placed  a  the  princes  William  and  Frederick  Ctiarl  s 
magnificent  laurel- wreath  upon  the  grave  of  made  their  appearance.  Then  the  liturgy  was 
Luther.  In  the  mean  while  a  long  procession  recited,  drums  were  beaten,  trumpets  blown, 
had  been  moving  toward  a  large  hall — the  and  Luther*s*^Ein^feste  Burg  ^^  pealed  forthlike 
same  in  which  Luther  had  delivered  those  a  song  of  victory  to  the  roar  of  the  great  origan, 
lectures  which  made  the  university  famous  in  General -Superintendent  Brtkckner  delivered 
his  day.  This  watt  now  reconsecrated  as  the  sermon  of  the  day.  It  was  a  long  and  oot 
Luther  Hall ;  the  Crown  Prince  saying  at  the  over  -  brilliant  discourse,  the  le^iding  theme 
close  of  the  proceedings:  *^May  this  festival  being  that '' Luther^s  grandest  work,  and  roost 
serve  as  a  holy  exhortation  to  us  to  uphold  precious  legacy  to  the  world,  was  the  porid- 
the  great  benefits  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  cation  of  the  Christian  faith.'* 
strengthen  our  resolution  to  be  ever  ready  to  The  celebration  at  Eisleben  w^as  by  far  the 
defend  the  Evangelical  creed,  liberty  of  con-  most  characteristic  one  which  we  find  de- 
science,  and  religious  toleration  I  May  Luther*8  scribed.  In  this  mining  town  Luther  was 
anniversary  help  to  confirm  us  in  the  resolve  bom.  and  here  he  died.  His  connection  with 
to  enliven  the  Protestant  feeling,  preserve  the  Eisleben  was  in  both  respects  altogether  aco- 
German  Evangelical  Church  from  disunion,  and  dental.  His  parents  resided  in  the  neighhor* 
lay  tlie  foundations  of  an  everlasting  peace  I  *'  ing  village  of  Mansfeld.     His  mother  had  gone 

Germany  is  not  all  Protestant,  and  the  to  Eisleben  in  order  to  make  some  household 
Catholics  could  not  be  expected  to  look  with  purchases,  when  he  was  born.  Not  long  after- 
favor  upon  a  commemoration  like  this,  which  ward  his  father  took  up  his  residence  at  Eisle- 
it  was  now  evident  would  assume  a  national  ben,  and  here  Luther's  boyhood  was  ptssed. 
character.  The  Wittenberg  celebration  was  He  himself  supposed  that  he  was  born  at 
hardly  over  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Mansfeld.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Mansfeid 
Catholics  should  observe  the  month  of  October  pt  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  does  not  appear 
as  a  *^  month  of  prayer."  It  was  especially  that  he  was  ever  alter  that  in  his  native  town 
urged  that  the  Catholic  children  throughout  for  more  than  a  few  days,  until  a  month  be- 
Germany  should  ^*  join  together  in  fervent  sup-  fore  his  death.  He  went  there,  not  from  as; 
plications  to  Heaven  for  a  speedy  reunion  of  longings  to  revisit  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
all  Christian  peoples  within  the  fold  of  the  one  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  recoa- 
true  Church."  This  recommendation  was  car-  ciliation  between  the  two  Counts  of  MaDsfdd, 
ried  out  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  though  who  were  at  feud.  The  weather  was  iacl^B- 
it  could  hardly  call  forth  much  enthusiasm.  ent,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  cdd, 

The  preliminary  celebration  at  Wittenberg  which  resulted  in  pneumonia.    He  was  not 

was    essentially  the   imperial    one ;    that   at  thought  to  be  in  special  danger  until  the  dir 

Berlin  was  rather  municipal  and  civic,  though  before  his  death.    Only  four  days  preriooike 

the  Emperor  and  the  royal  family  bore  some  had  delivered  his  last  sermon, 
part  in  it.    On  Friday  the  capital  began  to  put        Eisdeben  possesses  few  memorials  of  Lather. 

on  a  festal  aspect.    Flag-staffs  were  raised  on  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  Ftaod- 

the  roofs,  and  decorations  pervaded  the  streets  ing  in  the  street  that  bears  his  name,  thoogl 

and  public   buildings.    A   somewhat  cynical  somewhat  changed.     It  was  partially  barned 

corrci^pondent   does  not  fail   to  notice   that  in  1694,  but  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  thi 

'Hhe  shopkeepers,  great  and  small,  appear  to  town,  and  was  again  restored  in  1817;  bat  the 

combine  gratitude  to  the  great  reformer  with  interior  of  the  lower  part  remains  unaltered, 

an  effort  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  by  exhibit-  The  entrance  is  modern,  and  over  the  door  s 

ing  his  portrait  in  their  windows  for  sale."   As  a  bust  of  Luther,  and  this  inscription:  "la 

evening  fell,  the  bells  of  the  churches  sounded  this  house  Dr.  Martin  Luther  was  born,  lOtb 

their  loudest  peals,  and  on  Saturday,  at  half-  of  November,  1483. — God's  word  is  Lather* 

past  seven  in  the  tnoming,  they  rang  out  again,  lore ;    therefore  fails  it  never  more.''    Tb« 

The  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools  marched  in  house  in  which  he  died  is  also  standing,  n^ 

long  procession  to  attend  divine  worship ;  and  the  market-place.     On  the  front  is  a  sbm^ 

as  the  churches  were  insufficient  to  contain  tablet  which  simply  says,  ^^  In  this  house  Dr. 

them,  services  were  also  held  in  public  halls.  Martin  Luther  died,  the  18th  of  Febroarr, 

The  grand  procession  moved  early  from  the  1546."    The  humble  house  in  which  he  w* 

town  hall  toward  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  born  is  uninhabited  and  unfurnished,  except 

the  oldest  place  of  worship  in  Berlin.    The  pro-  for  a  few  relics  of  Luther,  which  are  of  dooU- 

cession  was  much  like  those  with  which  we  are  ful    authenticity.     In  the  more    pretenttotf 

familiar,  wanting,  however,  the  military  ele-  dwelling  in  which  he  died,  the  guest  of  tbi 

ment.    In  front  moved  heralds  and  musicians,  town-clerk,  Luther^s  death-chamber  and  tha 

Then  followed  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  pro-  8itting-roi>m  are  unoccupied  and  unfurnished. 
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Kowbere  in  GenDao;  bas  the  memory  of  when  be  publicly  bnrned  tlie  papal  bull  before 

ither  taken  stronger  hold  than  in  this  min-  the  Elater  gate  of  Wittenberg.    Clad  in  his 

g  region  of  Saxony.    People  of  all  orders  academical  robes,  be  stands  erect,  bis  left  band 

d  degrees  set  themselves  to  celebrate  this  holding  the  Bible  eloaely  pressed  to  his  heart. 

)r-hundredth  anniversary,  and  80,000  vi«t-  In  the  right  hand  tlie  bull  is  held  aloft,  to  be 

I  swarmed  into  the  little  town.    The  great  flung  iuto  the  flames.    This  tells  the  story  of 


tsDt  of  the  day  was  the  nnvelling  of  astatae  the  Refurmstion  asoonceired  by  Lather:  God's 

f  Lntherin  the  market-place.    It  isof  bronze,  word  against  the  decrees  of  the  Pope, 

iae  feet  high,  standing  upon  a  low  granite  The  dawn  of  the  bright  November  day  was 

Knth.    Tbe  figi:re  represents  the  reformer  as  nshereil  in  by  peals  of  ohnrcb-bells.    In  good 

I  was  at  what  mny  be  esteemed  the  crisis  of  time  the  magistrates  walked  in  procession  to 

ii  career,  that  10th  day  of  December,  1620,  the  cbarch  of  SL  Andrew,  where  Lnther  hsA 
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delivered  his  hist  sermon  from  the  antique  pnl-  some  short-comings,  **  he  had  been  equaled  by 
pit,  now  garlanded  with  evergreens.  1  he  hal-  no  man  since  Pad.'*  M.  RecoUin  went  so  iar 
lelujah  chorus  was  sung,  and  then  Chaplain  as  to  admit  that,  great  as  Calvin  was, ''  Lather 
Frommel,  from  Berlin,  delivered  the  sermon,  was  far  more  expansive  and  universal.*'  M.d« 
As  the  clocks  struck  twelve,  the  ceremony  of  Pressens^,  speaking  for  the  "  Free  Church," 
unveiling  the  statue  began.  *'Ein*feste  Burg*'  eulogized  Luther  as  the  ^'  ideal  representatiTe 
was  sung ;  and  then  the  worthy  Burgomaster  of  the  German  race  in  its  best  features,  and  it 
Martin  gave  an  account  of  the  memorial  statue,  its  finest  period ;  he  was  the  great  eoianciDstor 
All  heads  were  then  bared  as  the  covering  was  of  souls.**  He  also  took  occasion  to  repel  the 
removed,  while  the  choir  struck  up  that  other  invectives  which  the  Catholic  press  had  re- 
noble  hymn  of  Luther's,  *'  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  cently  been  heaping  upon  Luther, 
the  mighty  King."  Dr.  Koegel,  the  Emperor's  There  had  been  no  lack  of  such  attacks,  the 
chaplain,  pronounced  the  inaugural  oration,  foremost  assailant  being  the  *'  Univera,'^  the 
formally  presented  the  statue  to  the  town,  and  recognized  organ  of  the  Clerical  party.  This 
dismissed  the  auditory  with  the  benediction,  periodical  averred  that  *'  Germany  is  really 
In  the  afternoon  an  oftcial  dinner  was  given,  celebrating  her  own  debasement  by  the  man 
But  these  official  ceremonials  were  not  the  who  was  the  direct  or  indirect  author  of  mas- 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Eisleben  celebra-  sacres  so  numerous  that,  could  the  boues  of 
tion.  The  people  of  the  region  arranged  an  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  through  the  in* 
addition  to  the  programme.  When  Luther  fiuence  of  his  pernicious  teachings  be  exhumed, 
came  thither,  an  imposing  reception  had  been  they  would  whiten  the  whole  soil  of  Germany, 
given  to  him.  It  was  resolved  to  revive  this  He  was  a  denier  of  free-will,  and  of  the  value 
upon  a  far  larger  scale  by  an  historical  proces-  of  good  works.  He  died  in  consequence  of  i 
slon.    First  came  the  mounted  heralds,  trum-  gross  debauch ;  and  Heaven  itself  had  visibly 

Seters,  and  banner-bearers  of  the  counts  of  interposed  to  brand  his  memory  with  infamy; 
[ansfeld,  followed  by  knights  and  squires,  the  tree  under  which  he  took  shelter  on  bis 
huntsmen  and  falconers,  lords  and  ladies,  all  flight  from  Worms  had  been  blasted  by  light- 
clad  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  four  ban-  ning,  and  a  thunder-bolt  had  twice  strack  the 
dred  years  ago,  distributed  into  various  groups,  church  in  which  he  was  buried.  In  aootber 
as  the  scene  has  be^n  handed  down  by  the  old  life  he  has  the  destiny  which  he  prepared  for 
chroniclers.  Then  came  those  representing  the  himself,  for,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
civic  authorities  of  the  good  town;  then  Luther  he  had  while  on  earth  too  much  dealing  with 
himself.  Heated  in  the  gorgeous  chariot  of  the  the  devil  to  deserve  to  escape  eternal  damna- 
oount,  his  three  young  sons,  and  his  friend  tion,"  and  much  more  of  the  like  import 
Justus  Jonas,  by  his  side.  After  them  were  The  "Univers"  also  gives  place  to  a  paper  by 
the  citizens  of  Eisleben  and  the  surrounding  Bishop  Freppel,  who  used  to  lecture  upon  Lo- 
region.  Everybody  had  done  his  best  to  pre-  ther  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  ''  amazed  at 
sent  himself  as  his  forefathers  might  have  the  glorification,  at  this  day,  of  the  man  wiio 
looked.  There  were  merchants  in  long  coats  denied  free-will,  declnred  good  works  prejo- 
of  red  velvet ;  gardeners  in  light  green ;  all  dicial  to  salvation,  set  all  nations  at  variance, 
schools  and  guilds  with  the  various  emblems  and  was  the  very  incarnation  of  intolerance^; 
of  their  crafts;  feudal  retainers  with  crossbows  and  declared  that  it  was  a  ^'  huge  joke  on  the 
and  javelins — all  mingling  together  in  gay  con-  part  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  to  desag- 
fusion.  One  might  have  thought  a  bit  of  tne  nate  this  coming  Lutheran  commemoration  ts 
fifteenth  century  had  suddenly  dropped  into  the  festival  of  toleration." 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth.  Ib  Eagtaid. — In  England  the  day  was  rerr 
Ii  Dennark  aid  Swedea* — In  Denmark  and  widely  celebrated,  large  meetings  being  held 
Sweden  the  day  was  universally  celebrated  as  in  every  considerable  town  and  city.  The 
a  high  festival.  The  schools  were  closed,  pub-  higher  ranks  of  the  Anglican  clergy  took  littl« 
lie  business  was  suspended,  and  meetinsrs  were  part  in  the  movement;  the  notable  exceptions 
held  in  the  churches,  where  the  great  deeds  of  neing  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  BuAopof 
Luther  were  set  forth.  Liverpool,  and  Canon  Farrar.  The  archbJsh- 
U  Fnuiee. — In  France  the  Protestants  form  op,  in  the  hierarchy,  stands  second  to  the 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  community,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  conseqoenUy 
of  these  the  Lutherans  are  an  insignificant  frac-  second,  after  the  royal  family,  in  order  of  pre- 
tion.  French  Protestantism  has  always  had  cedence,  outranking  all  dukes,  earls,  and  ba^ 
little  sympathy  with  Luther,  looking  rather  to  ons.  He  had  some  weeks  before  accepted  «n 
Calvin  as  its  founder;  and  just  now  anything  invitation  to  deliver  a  sermon  upon  Luther  on 
German  is  not  in  the  best  esteem  in  France,  this  commemoration-day.  The  Dean  of  York 
Nevertheless,  the  adherents  of  the  "  reformed  "  ranks  next  to  him  in  the  archdiocese,  beini?  '^ 
and  those  of  the  **  free  "  church  could  not  be  special  charge  of  the  ordinary  services  of  York 
unmindful  of  the  occasion.  In  Paris,  at  least  Minster,  the  cathedral  church.  He  took  alarm 
one  crowded  meetint;  was  held,  and  the  great  at  this  intimation  of  the  archbishop,  and  wrote 
German  was  warmly  eulogized.  Pastor  Wal-  to  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  Luther 
b  mm  extolled  his  activity,  joyousness,  sensi-  was  a  foreigner,  and  not  of  the  Anglican  com- 
bility,  and  heroism,  declaring  that,  in  spite  of  munion,  and  so  not  to  be,  as  it  were,  cauoniwd, 
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dd  added  that  any  formal  cbnrcb  service  in 
bich  the  Lntherau  movement  shoald  be  pnb- 
dy  commemorated  ^*  would  gender  strife, 
looorage  discord,  and  binder  individual  spir- 
aal  lite."  If  sncb  an  encomiam  were  to  bo 
ronoonced  by  tbe  arcbbisbop  in  the  minster, 
D  himself  would  be  absent  from  the  service, 
he  archbishop  purposed  to  deliver  the  ser- 
ion,  not  in  the  cathedral,  but  in  another 
inrch  in  the  city.  He,  however,  took  prompt 
scasion  to  affirm  his  right  to  deliver  it  in  the 
linster,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  forth  his 
wn  position  in  the  matter.  To  tbe  **  Times  ^' 
s  wrote:  *^ Every  time  we  use  the  church 
)rvice,  and  particularly  the  holy  communion 
irvice  in  our  churches,  we  affirm  the  Refor- 
lation.  Every  candidate  who  is  ordained,  and 
rery  clergyman  who  receives  a  benefice  does, 
f  signing  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  afresh, 
hich  attest  the  Reformation.  Every  yj^ar, 
hen  the  convocation  meets  within  the  pre- 
ncts  of  the  minster,  we  return  thanks,  in 
le  convocation  prayer,  for  tbe  blessings  of  the 
^formation,  and  for  our  deliverance  from 
le  papal  tyranny  which  once  here  prevailed. 
Jh'ile  it  is  true  that  the  English  Reformation 
as  accomplished  in  a  different  manner  from 
le  Reformation  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
iea,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  tbe  possi- 
ility  of  a  religioua  reformation  in  any  part  of 
Inrope  sprang  in  a  large  part  from  tbe  intense 
ersonal  conviction  and  contagious  faith  of  one 
lan — Martin  Luther." 

This  York  discourse,  delivered  on  Saturday, 
ras  repeated  on  Sunday,  Nov.  11th,  in  West- 
linster  Abbey.  It  embodied  a  eulogistic  state- 
lent  of  the  great  facts  in  Luther's  career, 
losing  with  a  summation  of  the  reasons  why 
le  should  be  held  in  special  reverence  by  the 
%nrch  of  England.  ^*  The  Anglican  Church," 
aid  the  archbishop,  *^  bears  a  much  nearer  re- 
emblance  to  the  German  Reformed  than  to 
he  Protestant  system  which  prevailed  in  Switz- 
irland.  Our  Church  joinea  with  Luther  in 
trotesting  against  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of 
he  eucharist ;  and,  out  of  the  Tliirty-nine  Ar- 
icles,  not  less  than  fourteen  were  derived  from 
;be  Confessions  of  Angsburs  and  WUrtemberg. 
t  has,  moreover,  been  conclusively  shown  that 
D  countries  where  the  Reformed  religion  pre- 
railed,  there  was  more  order,  more  liberty, 
l^eater  prosperity,  greater  industry  and  enter- 
)rise«  than  existed  in  countries  which  professed 
he  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  was  not 
he  result  of  race,  but  was  equally  evident 
then  comparison  was  made  between  popula- 
ions  of  the  same  r.ace  professing  the  two  dif- 
erent  religions.  How  great,  therefore,  is  the 
lebt  we  owe  to  the  great  reformer  whose  teach- 
Dgs  had  brought  about  such  results!  This 
raa  certainly  a  memory  which  Englishmen 
roold  never  let  die." 

What  may  be  styled  the  popular  movement 
I  England  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
nrj,  the  chairman  of  the  Lutheran  Commem- 
ration  Committee.  Among  the  immense  meet- 


ings held  was  one  at  Exeter  Hall,  where  clerical 
and  lay  orators  spoke  in  the  same  strain  with 
those  from  whom  cit^itions  have  been  made. 

la  Aaerfca* — In  the  United  States  the  com- 
memoration was  widely  observed,  though  with- 
out any  ostentatious  public  display.  On  Sunday, 
Nov.  11th,  the  day  following  the  anniversary 
of  Luther^s  birth,  there  were  few  prominent 
Protestant  pulpits  in  which  the  work  of  tbe 
great  German  was  not  made  the  theme  of  com- 
ment and  eulogy.  Large  meetings  were  held 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Princeton,  and 
other  places.  In  Cincinnati,  Monsignor  Capel 
delivered  two  discourses  in  the  cathedral,  in 
which  he  treated  of  Luther  from  the  Catholic 
stand-point. 

LDTHEEANEL  Considerable  discrepances  exist 
between  the  computations  of  the  statistics  of  the 
several  Lutheran  bodies  in  the  United  States  as 
given  in  tbe  different  year-books. 

The  **  Church  Almanac  "  (General  Council) 
gives  summaries  as  follows: 


Mcmbcn. 

S16,987 

288,497 

19,060 

12a9«7 
797,548 


Oeoenl  ConncU,  ten  synods.. 
8yDod1csl  Conference,  six  synods 
General  Synod.  South,  six  synods 
General  Synod,  North,  twenty- 
three  synods 

Eleren  independent  synods 

Totri 


MbktorB. 

CoBgrt- 
gatiou. 

664 

1,148 
180 

840    . 
AM 

1,818 

1,880 

289 

lorrr 

l,4ft7 

8,851 

8,265 

Brobst's  **  Lntherische  Kalender,"  also  rep- 
resenting the  General  Council,  gives : 


General  Council  ten  synods 

83-nodicfll  Conference,  five  synods 
General  Synod.  Sonth.  six  synods 
General  Synod,  North,  twenty- 

three  synods 

Independent  synods 

German  Synod  of  Iowa 

Norwegian  Aognstana  Synod. . . . 


Total. 


Minirtm. 

Congr*- 
gmtloBi. 

680 
965 
165 

860 

718 

178 

31 

14»9 

1,878 
841 

1,486 

1,607 

290 

56 

8,588 

6,422 

MMBban. 

"2IUO9 
287,817 

17,774 

129,204 

197,1P4 

25,«00 

8,500 

821,968 


The  German  Synod  of  Iowa  and  the  Norwe- 
gian Augustana  Synod,  cisssed  in  the  *^  Church 
Almanac  *'  among  the  independent  synods,  are 
regarded  in  the  Brobst  *^  Kalender  "  as  affili- 
ated in  sympathy  with  the  General  Council, 
thongh  not  officially  connected  with  it.  If 
their  members  were  added  to  those  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  the  strength  of  that  body  would 
be,  according  to  Brobst,  879  ministers,  1,675 
congregations,  and  240,009  members.  The  sum 
of  the  members  shows,  according  to  Brobst,  an 
increase  during  the  year  in  the  entire  Lutheran 
Church  of  158  psstors,  292  congregations,  and 
86,181  communicants. 

Of  eduostional  institutions  connected  with 
the  several  bodies  and  particular  synods,  the 
'*  Chun'b  Almansc  "  enumerates  19  tbeologicnl 
seminaries,  18  colleges  and  universities,  20 
academies,  and  16  seminaries  for  young  wom- 
en.     The  charitable   and   benevolent  institu- 
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tioDS  comprise  25  orphanages,  8  hospitals,  1 
home  for  the  a^^ed  and  infirm,  1  institate  for 
the  deaf  and  dumh,  4  emigrant  missions,  under 
the  care  of  different  bodies,  in  New  York  city, 
and  1  emigrant  mission  in  Baltimore.  The 
whole  number  of  periodicals  is  87,  of  which  80 
are  in  the  English  laogaage,  28  in  German,  7 
in  Swedish,  and  22  in  Norwegian  and  Danish. 
The  deneral  CtuciL — The  General  Goanoil  met 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  18th.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth,  of  Philadelphia,  presided. 
The  basiness  of  the  session  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  continuation  of  the  regular  discussion 
of  the  ninoty-five  theses  of  Luther  and  the 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  various  mission- 
ary and  publishing  enterprises  of  the  body. 
The  discussion  of  Luther*s  theses,  to  which  the 
Council  statedly  devotes  a  part  of  the  time  of 
every  annual  meeting,  has  been  instituted  for 
tiie  comparison  of  views  among  the  members  of 
the  body,  and  for  mutual  enlightenment  in  doc- 
trine, and  does  not  take  the  shape  of  formal 
action.  On  the  present  occasion  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  theses,  declaring  the  impotency  of 
the  Pope  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  were  con- 
sidered, as  follows: 

The  Pope  neither  wiaheth  to  nor  can  remit  any  pon- 
ishments  save  those  which  he,  of  his  own  will,  or  ao- 
oording  to  the  canons,  hath  inspired. 

The  rope  can  not  forgive  any  sin,  except  so  far  as 
he  doth  aedard  and  oonflrm  Qod*s  forgiveness ;  or, 
indeed,  when  he  forgiveth  reserved  cases,  where,  if 
they  be  dospisod,  the  sin  remaineth  still. 

Qod  verily  forgiveth  no  man*s  sins,  without  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  him  in  all  things  in  hmnility  to 
his  vicar,  the  priest. 

A  strong  desire  was  expressed  for  the  union 
of  the  synods  of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Martin  Luther ;  and  the  corresponding 
secretaries  were  instructed  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  synods  which  are  one  with 
the  Oouncil  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  with  that 
end  in  view. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  that 
its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $7,278,  and 
that  its  estimates  for  expense  for  the  coming 
year  amounted  to  $10,000.  The  mission  is  in 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  India,  and  has  its 
principal  stations  at  Rajamundry  and  Samul- 
cotta,  with  numerous  sub-stations.  It  em- 
ployed four  American  and  European  missiona- 
ries, two  native  pastors,  two  woman  missiona- 
ries, two  evangelists,  and  forty  teachers,  and 
returned  722  children  in  the  schools  and  465 
persons  baptized  daring  1882  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1883.  The  Oerman  Home  Mission 
Committee  had  received  during  the  year  $4,447, 
and  had  expended  $4,410.  Three  missionaries 
had  been  dispatched  to  Canada,  seven  had  been 
Appointed  to  fields  within  the  United  States, 
and  a  traveling  missionary  was  employed  in 
Texas.  The  committee  was  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it  for  additional  labor- 
ers. Thirty-four  students  were,  however,  un- 
der preparation  at  institutions  in  Germany  to 
engage  in  its  work.     The  Swedish  Home  Mis- 


sion Committee  had  missions  at  San  Frandaeo, 
Cal.,  Astoria  and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Paget 
Sound,  Washington  Territory,  in  Idaho,  at  8ih 
Lake  City,  and  in  Colorado.  The  Enii^^mt  Mi»- 
sion  had  given  shelter  in  its  home  in  New  York 
city  to  more  than  15,000  persons.  The  Hoose 
and  its  mission  was  now  generally  known,  ind 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  Enrope  w» 
very  generally  co-operating  with  the  couunit- 
tee.  Mission  stations  had  been  established  ii 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp.  Castle  Gir- 
den  was  regularly  visited  at  each  arrival  of 
passengers.  The  Swedish  Augustana  Sjiiod 
was  sustaining  a  mission  in  connection  with 
the  committee's  work.  A  recommendatioB 
that  the  Home  Mission  Committees  be  advised 
to  secure  the  services  of  one  or  more  travding 
missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  oob- 
gregations  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pi- 
cific  Railroad,  and  of  securing  sites  for  chardi- 
es,  etc.,  was  offered,  and  referred  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council.  A  general  committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  the  year  before  is 
furtherance  of  the  same  object,  reported  prog- 
ress. A  declaration  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  the  co-operation  of  women  in  the  work 
of  the  Church  was  greatly  desired.  ^  Bot  is 
the  Church  is  the  proper  channel  throogli 
which  all  eflfbrts  are  to  be  directed,  the  Ooim- 
cil  can  recognize  no  other.  It  must  leave  to 
the  individual  congregation  the  right  to  direct 
its  own  affairs.  If  it  deem  it  wise  to  orgaoiie 
woman^s  mission  societies,  it  can  do  so,  ind 
will  no  doubt  have  the  approval  of  the  ConneiL'^ 
The  Gweral  SyaaC— The  General  Synod  met 
in  its  thirty-first  biennial  convention  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  May  16th.  The  Rev.  J.  6.  Morrii, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  Reports 
were  made  by  the  several  boards  having  ohtrge 
of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  syiica, 
of  their  operations  during  the  previooi  tvo 
years.  The  Boturd  of  Church  Extension  bed 
received  $41,791,  and  had  expended  $89,8^ 
It  had  completed  its  work  in  aid  of  the  misnoQ 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  helping  to  build  i 
church  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  was  arranging  fof 
architectural  plims  to  assist  in  building  chorcb* 
es  in  the  mission-fields.  The  plan  for  seeoriog 
an  income  by  apportioning  among  the  cbareb- 
es  the  amount  they  would  be  asked  to  contrib' 
ute  had  been  worked  with  satisfaction  and  800* 
cess.  The  Board  of  Publication  had  increieed 
its  net  assets  by  $14,016,  the  present  amouot 
being  $61,767,  and  reported  sales  for  the  jeer 
ending  March  81, 1888,  of  $40,049.  It  had  beei 
able  to  appropriate  from  its  profits  $«5,OO0  to 
the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church  as  repre- 
sented in  the  organizations  connected  with  tbe 
General  Synod.  A  history  of  the  Lutbertu 
Church  in  America  was  in  preparation  oader 
its  direction.  The  Committee  of  the  Pastors' 
Fond  had  received  $1,951,  and  expended $1,541. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received  |SS,- 
407,  and  had  paid  to  missionaries  $24,040.  It 
had  the  care  of  58  missions,  which  represented 
63  congregations,  having  8,680  members.    Tbe 
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I  had  contributed  for  all  purposes  the  diau  missions.  Observances  were  recommend- 
;96,544;  18  stations  had  been  added  to  ed  to  be  made  on  Nov.  10,  1888,  in  honor  of 
of  missions  during  the  two  years  past,  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther, 
become  self-sustaining,  and  three  had  Nerwcglaa  LatlMnii  Syieds. — The  Norwegian 
continued.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  are  represented 
id  received  $50,741,  and  reported  an  in  four  synods.  The  largest  is  the  Evangelical 
of  65  per  cent,  in  the  contributions  of  Lutheran  Synod,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
seding  two  years.  Its  missions  were  strictness  of  its  doctrine  and  rules  of  discipline. 
,  where  the  first  native  minister  had  It  includes  about  200  preachers,  and  has  a  col- 
been  licensed,  and  West  Africa.  The  lege  at  Decorah,  la.,  a  theological  school  at 
in  India  (Guntoor)  returned  6,813  com-  Madison,  Wis.,  and  several  academies.  The 
Its,  1,958  pupils  in  day-schools,  and  Augustana  Synod  has  between  80  and  40  preach- 
mday-scbool  scholars.  The  mission  at  ers,  and  a  seminary  at  Marshall,  Wis.  The 
>erg,  Africa,  returned  one  ordained  Norwegian-Danish  Conference  originated  in  a 
iry,  one  unordained  missionary,  and  one  schism  in  the  latter  body,  but  has  grown  to  ez- 
icensed  minister,  120  church-members,  ceed  it,  having  85  ministers  and  24,000  commu- 
hom  were  communicants,  40  day-schol-  nicants.  Its  college  and  seminary  are  at  Minne- 
160  Sunday-school  scholars.  apolis,  Minn.  Hauges  Synod  originated  in  a 
nmunication  was  received  with  favor  sect  founded  by  Elling  Eielson,  a  lay  preacher, 
9  delegate  of  the  General  Synod,  South,  includes  20  ministers,  and  has  a  seminary  at 
ras  resolved  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

)eting  of  that  body.  Satisfaction  was  Mtveaeat  f«r  tke  ludtitlMi  if  Bkheps. — A  feel- 
Mi  that  the  Synod,  South,  had  decided  ing  has  been  growing  among  the  Lutherans 
on  its  foreign  mission  work  under  the  of  the  General  Council,  especially  among  the 
I  of  the  General  Synod.  The  Synod  de-  Swedish  members,  whose  church  in  their  na- 
hat  it  hailed  as  one  of  the  roost  auspi-  tive  country  is  episcopal,  in  favor  of  the  insti- 
itlooks  of  the  Church  in  America  the  tution  of  bishops.  A  convention  met  at  Eas- 
t  of  securing  a  ^'common  service"  for  ton.  Pa.,  March  27th  and  28th,  for  the  consid- 
ish-speaking  Lutherans,  on  the  general  eration  of  this  subject.  The  Rev.  John  Koh- 
inite  basis  of  the  common  consent  of  ler,  D.  D.,  of  AUentown,  Pa.,  presided.  Papers 
e  Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  were  read  on  *^  The  Episcopate  in  the  Early 
,  and  expressed  readiness  to  labor  to  Church";  '' The  Episcopate  in  the  German  Rei- 
l  and  to  unite  with  the  Greneral  Synod,  ormation  " ;  and  *'  Should  we  have  the  Epis- 
ind  the  General  Council  in  any  judicious  copate  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America?  " 
int  to  accomplish  it.  A  committee  was  and  committees  were  appointed  to  bring  the 
od  to  have  the  charge,  under  the  direo-  subject  forward  for  discussion  in  the  several 
the  Home  Board,  of  the  work  of  In-  conferences  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

M 

CiSCAK,  one  of  the  great  islands  of  the  stances  by  narrow,  deep  cafions.    The  mount- 

(For  map,  see  '*  Annual  Cydopffidia "  ain-slopes  were  originally  covered  with  heavy 

L)  forests,  but   considerable    tracts   have   been 

ipky* — It  is  southeast  of  the  African  cleared.    These  forests  contained  many  choice 

it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  woods,  both  for  building  and  cabinet  use,  as 

>ique  channel,  which  varies  in  width  well  as  some  valuable  medicinal,  resinous,  and 

0  to  350  miles.  It  is  1,080  miles  long,  dye-woods.  The  slopes  are  generally  fertile, 
m  225  to  850  miles  broad,  having  an  Between  them  and  the  coast,  both  on  the  east 
nearly  280,000  square  miles,  fully  equal  and  west  sides,  are  extensive  marshy  tracts 
combined  areas  of  the  New  England  with  some  elevated  bluffs,  but  also  with  nu- 
Sew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  merous  small  lakes  and  ponds,  and  generally 
re,  and  Maryland.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  profuse  vegetation.  l*hese  dis- 
he  tropics.  The  population  is  estimated  tricts,  though  fertile  when  cultivated,  are  un- 
),000.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  healthful.  The  coast,  for  some  distance  from 
rior,  contains  between  70,000  and  80,000  the  shores,  is  sandy,  not  fertile,  and  intensely 
ints.  The  chief  port  is  Tamatave,  on  hot.  There  are  two  or  three  good  harbors  on 
b  coast,  which  contains  about  3,000  in-  the  east  side,  of  which  Tamatave  is  the  best, 
ts.  There  are  several  harbors  on  the  west  side,  but 
)nntain-range,  having  a  height  of  3,000  none  of  them,  except  Majunga,  is  very  safe. 
^  feet,  and  rising  occasionally  into  more  There  are  numerous  rivers,  but  those  on  the 

1  summits  (one  of  more  than  11,000  east  side  have  so  rapid  a  descent  that  none  are 
ctends  from  north -northeast  to  south-  navigable  for  more  than  six  or  eight  miles.  Of 
^t  through  the  whole  length  of  the  those  falling  into  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
hough  broken  at  three  or  four  points  several  have  a  navigable  course  of  thirty  or 
id,  elevated  plateaus,  and  in  several  in-  forty  miles,  and  one,  the  Betsibooka,  is  navi- 
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gable  for  160  miles.  The  climate  varies  with  King  of  Imerina.  He  was  onlj  raxteen  yetn 
the  elevation.  On  the  coast  it  is  hot,  moist,  of  age,  but  soon  engaged  in  war  with  the  St- 
and onhealthfnl,  and  malarial  fevers  prevail,  kalavas,  and  obtained  control  of  much  of  the 
On  the  mountain-slopes  the  climate  is  mild  eastern  coast  and  the  port  of  Tamatave.  In 
and  delightfal,  the  temperature  seldom  exceed-  1816  he  was  visited  by  British  agent^  ind  tbe 
ing  85"^.  In  the  rainj  season  there  is  some  next  year  he  made  a  treaty  with  Great  Bntun, 
malarial  fever,  even  in  these  mountain-slopes,  agreeing  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  and  otb«r 

Prodietleiis.— The  flora,  syka,  and  fauna  of  wrongs,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 

Madagascar  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  a  stipulated  quantity  of  arms  and  ammnnitioD 

of  the  African  continent  across  the  Mozam-  every  year,  and  men  to  instruct  his  people  in 

bique  channel,  and  have  an  equally  marked  military  tactics.     He  faithfully   observeid  his 

general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Eastern  treaty,  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  though  not 

Archipelago.   The  ravenely  or  ^Hraveler^s  tree  ^^  slavery,  and  with  the  arms  and  instructonin 

( Urania  speciosa)^  from  whose  trunk  a  sweet  military  science  received  from  Great  Britain 

and  wholesome  beverage  is  obtained  by  in-  he  soon  had  a  fine  and  well-disciplined  arm?, 

cision,  is  peculiar  to  the  island;  while  ebony,  with  which  he  subjugated  the  Sakalavas  uid 

mahogany,  different  kinds  of  gum-trees,  cocoa*  the  other  tribes,  and  became  King  of  Madi- 

nuts,  figs,  and  other  valuable  and  ornamental  gascar.    In  1818  the  London  Missionary  So- 

woods,  and  medicinal  shrubs,  are  indigenous  ciety  established  a  mission  at  Antananarivo, 

here.    Among  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  island  Radama^s  capital,  founded  scliools,  translated 

is  t)ie  zozero,  a  species  of  papyrus,  and  a  lichen  the  Scriptures,  and  made  great  progress  in  civ- 

which  makes  a  powerful  dye-stuff.    The  flora  ilizing  and  Christianizing  the  people.    Com- 

is  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  many  of  the  flow-  merce    increased,   manufactures  were   intro- 

ers  are  very  fragrant    The  silk- worm  is  indi-  duced,  and  agriculture  was  greatly  improTed. 

genous,  and  its  cocoons  when  fresh  are  often  Slavery,  howeVer,  still  existed,  infanticide  was 

eaten  by  the  natives.    Sheep  with  hair,  instead  not  checked,  and  the  cruel  trial  by  ordeal  wa<} 

of  wool,  and  with  large,  fat  tails,  have  been  in-  not  abolished.    The  idols  were  not  destroyed, 

troduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  cattle  and  many  of  the  people  worshiped  theuL    Still 

from  India,  domestic  swine,  and  horses  from  the  Christians  were  in  the  asoandency. 

other  countries,  and  dogs  and  cats.    The  crops  In  1828  Radama  died,  and  his  queen,  Rana- 

are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  yams,  arrow-  valena  Manjaka,  became  the  ruler  of  Madagis* 

root,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  bananas,  and  figs.  car.     She  ha<l  courage,  executive  abilitj,  a 

€MiBNte« — Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  and  a  capacitj  for 
English  ships  with  Mauritius.  One  of  the  most  controlling  her  people;  but  she  was  a  bi^foted 
important  articles  of  import  is  rum.  The  ex-  heathen,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  all  Europeans 
port  commerce,  which  is  inconsiderable,  con-  She  had  one  son,  then  very  young,  and  vds 
sists  of  cattle,  hides,  wax,  gum-elastic,  gum,  tenderly  attached  to  him.  She  h^ui  bj  re- 
tallow,  oleaginous  seeds,  etc.  The  value  of  storing  the  idols  and  the  idol-keepers  to  their 
imports  from  Mauritius  in  1878  was  estimated  old  places  in  the  capitfd,  and  restricting  tlie 
at  £145,000;  of  exports  to  Mauritius,  £155,000;  Christians  in  their  worship.  In  1831  she  ban- 
of  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all  other  ished  the  French,  who  had  obtained  a  oonsid- 
countries,  £100,000.  erable  foothold,  from  the  island,  and  in  1SS5 

Hlalary. — Madagascar  was  flrst  mentioned  by  compelled  the  English  missionaries  and  teadi- 
Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  ers  to  go  also.  Ere  long  she  prohibited  tH 
not  visited  by  Europeans  till  1506,  when  the  Christian  worship,  condemned  to  death  all 
Portuguese  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  who  avowed  themselves  Christians,  and  eo* 
island,  but  failed.  The  French  made  a  similar  deavored  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  tbe 
attempt  in  1642,  and  indeed  undertook  to  take  island.  When  her  son,  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
possession  of  the  island,  but  after  some  years  teen,  avowed  himself  a  Christian,  tenderlj  tf 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  climate  of  she  loved  him,  she  was  with  diffiotdty  re- 
the  coast,  compelled  them  to  abandon  it.  strained  from  putting  him  to  death.     Tbon- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  sands  did  suffer  martyrdom  by  her  orders* 

Madagascar  was  divided  among  several  native  Yet  at  this  very  time  she  maintained  a  vi|or- 

tribes,  of  which  two  were  the  most  active  and  ous  foreign  policy.     When,  in  1845,  Engii^ 

powerful.    These  were  the  Sakalavas,  the  prin-  and  French  cruisers  attempted  to  break  her 

cipal  tribe  of  tbe  western  part  of  the  island,  and  antliority,  and  bombarded  and  homed  Tsida- 

the  Uovas,  who  held  the  east  and  northeast,  tave,  and  landed  their  troops  to  attack  tbe 

The  Sakalavas  were  the  darker  and  taller,  but  fort,  they  were  repelled  with  such  rigor  br 

the  Hovas  were  quicker  and  more  active  men-  the  queen^s  troops,  and  so  thoroughly  defeated 

tally.     Neither  these,  nor  any  of  the  other  and  routed,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  to 

tribes  of  Madagascar,  had  any  affinity  with  the  their  ships.     For  eight  years  neither  nation 

negro  races  of  Africa.    They  rather  resembled,  attempted  to  enter  a  Madagascar  port,  and 

both  physically  and  intellectually,  the  natives  when  they  sought,  in  1858,  to  renew  oomIDe^ 

of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  cial  relations,  the  queen  demanded  and  ob- 

The  other  tribes  submitted  to  the  rule  of  these  tained  an  indemnity  for  her  losses, 

two.    In  1808  Radama,  a  Hova  prince,  became  In  1862  the  queen  died,  when  her  son,  Rada- 
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reigned  in  her  stead.  He  attempted  to  their  effects,  and  to  remove  them,  and  by  the 
)  Christianity;  bat  he  had  not  inherited  queen's  orders  they  were  provided  with  trans- 
ilities  of  his  parents,  and  for  some  cause  portation  and  sustenance  to  the  French  lines, 
ime  obnoxious  to  his  people,  and  in  1868  Queen  Ranavalena  sent  embassadors  of  the 
b  assassinated.  His  widow  became  his  highest  rank  to  the  Governments  of  France, 
M>r  by  election  (the  government  being  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
utional),  under  the  name  of  Rasnahe-  testing  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  French 
This  queen  gave  to  the  missionaries  and  officers,  and  asking  for  treaties  with  the  Ger- 
ians  free  toleration,  abolished  the  slave-  man,  English,  and  American  Governments,  and 
and  checked  infanticide  and  the  trial  for  their  protection.  Treaties  were  made  with 
leal.  Early  in  1868  Queen  Rasuahe-  these  governments,  that  with  the  United  States 
ied,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  sister,  being  ratified  in  March,  1888.  They  recognize 
isumed  the  title  of  Ranavalena  Manjaka  the  fact  that  the  Hova  government  is  the  only 
I  in  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar-  organized  government  on  the  island,  and  make 
ivith  her  prime  minister,  both  publicly  provision  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
ted  Christianity.  The  schools  were  all  there,  and  of  their  rights  here.  While  the  em- 
ted,  and  greatly  increased  in  numbers*,  bassadors  were  absent  from  Madagascar,  Queen 
e  printing-office  was  established  in  the  Ranavalena  II  died,  in  July,  1883.  Her  hus- 
,  and  the  Scriptures,  religious  books,  and  band  carried  on  the  government  till  the  elec- 
-books  were  produced  to  the  amount  of  tion  of  a  new  queen,  which  took  place  in  No- 
ban  a  million  volumes  in  a  year.  Many  vember.  The  new  queen  is  a  cousin  of  the 
hurches  were  erected,  the  nlimber  of  late  aueen,  and  takes  the  title  of  Rasuaherina 
micanU  was  stated  at  850,000,  and  the  II.  it  is  said  that  she  will  be  required  to 
of  the  Hovas  and  a  considerable  portion  marry  the  prime  minister,  who  is  the  real  sov- 
Sakalavas  and  the  subject  tribes  became  ereign. 

[illy  Christian.  There  was,  however,  a  The  French  invaMon  has  made  no  progress 
heathen  element  among  these  tribes.  since  the  early  autumn.  During  the  reign  of 
French,  who  had  regained  their  former  the  late  queen,  infanticide  and  the  trial  by  or- 
ig  on  the  south  of  the  island  and  on  a  deal  were  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penal- 
island  (No8si-B6)  at  the  northwest,  had  ties,  the  slave-trade  was  completely  abolished, 
ed  Jesuit  missionories  there,  and  these  the  negro  slaves,  from  the  Airican  coast,  were 
»ted  to  win  the  other  tribes  away  from  emancipated,  and  the  domestic  slavery — a  mild 
»va  influence,  and  if  they  could  not  draw  form  of  peonage,  the  peons  being  natives  of 

0  alliance  with  France  and  to  a  profes-  the  island,  and  belonging  to  the  subject  tribes 
'  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  determined,  — was  greatly  niitigated,  nnd  will  soon  be  en- 
(t,  to  drive  them  back  to  heathenism,  tirely  abolished.     A  regular  Purliament  is  to 

rebellion  against  the  Hova  government,  he  established  during  1884.    The  Snkalavas, 

.  singular  fact  that  since  the  establish-  once  a  powerful  tribe,  are  now  broken  into 

of    the  republic  in  France,   while  its  small  fragmentary  tribes.     (For  latest  explora- 

policy  has  been  exceedingly  liberal,  its  tion,  see  page  887.) 

1  policy  has  been  controlled  entirely  by  MiHDI,  EL,  commonly  called  **  the  False 
influences.  At  the  prompting  of  these  Pri*phef  This  name  is  the  title  of  an  ex- 
missionaries,  France  soon  found  or  made  pected  deliverer  of  Islam,  signifying  **  He 
se  of  quarrel  with  Madagascar.  She  whose  path  is  directed  by  God.^'  The  Fagih 
d  that  ner  citizens  had  met  with  losses  Mohammed  Achmed  claims  to  be  the  prophe- 

island,  and  she  demanded  a  large  in-  sied  Mahdi.    The  prophecy  is  ascribed  to  Mo- 

ty.     Unwilling  to  be  involved  in  a  quar-  hammed,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  year 

;h  a  great  power,  the  queen,  though  be-  1800  of  the  Hegira  an  inspired  leader  will 

;  the  claim  to  be  unjust,  offered  to  pay  appear  who  will  complete  the  victory  of  the 

demnity,  but  thereupon  the  French  ad-  Mohammedan  faith  on  earth.     Some  of  the 

demanded  that  Madagascar  should  be  signs  by  which  he  is  to  be  known  are,  that  he 

under  the  protection  of  France,  and  be  shall  bear  the  same  name  as  the  founder  of 

led  by  French  officers.     To  this  gross  Islam ;  that  his  right  arm  shall  be  longer  than 

i warranted  assumption  the  queen  gave  a  \m  left;  that  he  shall  have  a  wart  on  his  right 

t  but  courteous  refusal,  and  the  French  cheek,  etc.     Several  persons  in  recent  times 

Q  issued  his  ultimatum,  requiring  her  have  been  supposed  to  fulfill  the  prediction, 

it,  or  he  would  bombard  the  port  of  among  them  the  Emir  Abd-el-Eader.     The 

ave.    She  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and  Fagih  Ibrahim  Sherif  ed  Din,  in  Bagirmi,  at- 

rt  was  bombarded,  and  some  injury  done  tracted   thousands  of  followers  as  long  ago 

Jieh  citizens,  which  the  French  Govern-  as  1867,  in  the  character  of  the  Mahdi.     0th- 

^as  afterward  obliged  to  apologize  and  ers,  in  various  Mohammedan  lands,  have  un- 

r.     The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  now  dertnken  the  rSle,     The  most  noteworthy  is 

id  to  leave  the  capital ;   but  while  the  the  head  of  the  Senussi  order,  Sidi-Mahdi-ben- 

had  been  driven  out  of  Tamatave  on  an  Senussi,  who  was  announced  by  his  father,  Sidi- 

Dotice,  and  all  their  goods  seized,  these  Mohammed-ben-Ali-es-Senussi,  as  the  coming 

were  allowed  three  days  to  dispose  of  divine  emissary,  whose  epoch  would  be  marked 
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by  tbe  do  wo  fall  of  the  Turkish  sultanate,  and  the  Eababish,  Allowin,  and  Baggara,  sajring: 

the  re-establishment  of  the  Arab  power.  *^  Enow  that  God  has  chosen  me  to  the  grett 

Mohammed  Aohmed  was  born  about  1842,  succession,  and  that  the  Prophet,  lord  of  life, 
in  Dar  Dungala,  a  district  of  Nubia,  on  the  letl  has  announced  that  I  am  the  exp^ted  Mahdi, 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  20*^.    The  inhab-  and  has  placed  me  upon  his  seat  over  ^rinoei 
itants  of  this  district  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  and  lords ;  and  God  is  with  me  in  person,  and 
Gellabas,  or  itinerant    traders,   who   devote  has  set  upon  me  the  marks  of  prophecy,  which 
themselves  to  the  slave-traffic,  and  the  Fagihs,  are  the  warts  on  inj  right  cheek.'* 
or  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  in  the  Soudan,        When  Raouf  Pasha,  Governor -General  of  the 
who,  beyond  an  indifferent  acquaintance  with  Soudan,  heard  in  July,  1881.  of  these  pruclams- 
tbe  doctrines  of  the  sacred  book,  and  a  knowl-  tions,  he  sent  Abu  Sand  to  summon  Moham- 
edge  of  reading  and  writing,  are  not  superior  med  Achmed  to  Khartoum.    The  False  Proph- 
in  education  to  the  rest  of  this  population.   Mo-  et  was  found  in  his  village,  with  a  guard  of  a 
hammed  Achmed,  in  his  youth,  worked  with  dozen  armed  Arabs.    To  the  question  whj  he 
his  brothers  as  a  boat-builder  in  Khartoum,  created  a  disturbance,  he  said  that  ho  was  tiie 
Possessed  with  the  desire  to  become  a  Fagih,  Mahdi;  that  he  bad-been  called  by  the  Proph- 
he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  tor  some  et,  who  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  that 
time  kept  a  school  in  Khartoum.     He  then  he  only  preached  this  to  the  people.    He  ri^ 
went  to  the  district  of  Tamaniat,  thirtv-two  fused  to  go  to  Khartoum,  and,  when  threat- 
miles  north  of  Khartoum,  where  he  established  ened  with  arrest,  declared :  ^^  God  shields  me. 
himself  as  a  Fagih.     These  teacliers  of  the  Tour  soldiers  will  be  devoured  by  the  earth 
Koran,  since  that  book  embodies  the  law  as  and  the  nAter."    Mohammed  Achmed's  broth- 
well  as  the  religion  of  Mohammedans,  and  is  ers  offered  to  bring  him  to  Khartoum  and  far- 
supposed  to  contain  all  the  rules  of  civil  con-  nish  security  for  his  good  behavior,  but  Abo 
duct,  are  the  counselors  of  the  people  in  all  Sand  inconsiderately  declined  their  assistance, 
the  affairs  of  life.     They  bear  the  title  of  In  the  expedition  of  three  hundred  infantry 
sheik.     Nur-ed-Din,  another  Dongola  Fagih,  with  a  cannon,  sent  to  capture  the  pretend- 
was    already  settled    there,    but    the    Sheik  ed  Msdidi,  three  officers  disputed  the  command. 
Mohammed  Achmed  attracted  a  considerable  The  troops,  on  landing,  broke  up  into  little 
clUntiU.     Ere  long  he  settled  on  the  White  bands,  which  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi,  ex- 
Nile,  residing  part  of  the  timd  on  the  island  of  asperated  by  the  act  of  one  of  the  officers,  who 
Aba,  in  18*^  2j'  north  latitude,  aud  the  rest  in  shot  a  man  that  he  mistook  for  the  prophet, 
a  small  village,  named  after  himself,  on  the  cut  down  without  mercy.    The  steamer  I^y- 
right  bank,  a  little  to  the  north.    Up  ■  to  this .  to  before  the  village,  and  Abu  Sand,  who  re- 
titne  he  possessed  no  greater  influence  or  im-  mained  on  board,  made  preparations  to  can- 
portanoe  than  the  multitude  of  other  Fagihs  nonade  the  place.    Mohammed  Achmed  rod6 
of  the  Soudan.    He  now  began  the  life  of  a  down  to  the  bank  and  wiuted,  only  a  doxeo 
dervish,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  dried-up  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon,  while 
cistern  on  the  island.    For  six  years  he  only  the  nervous  artillerist  loaded  the  piece  and 
left  his  cave  on  Fridays,  to  go  to  the  mosque,  fired.    Such  miraculous  proofs  of  divine  pro- 
and  passed  all  his  time  in  contemplation  and  tectiou  the  Mahdi  never  lost  an  opi»ortnnit/  of 
the  study  of  the  Koran.     His  object  was  to  showing.     His  later  exploits,  and  the  circam- 
assume  the  rSle  of  the  Mahdi,  but  he  gave  no  stances  which  enabled  him  to  raise  the  banner 
intimation  of  his  mission  at  this  time.    Re-  of  revolt  in  Kordofan,  Darfour,  Sennaar,  and 
ports  were  spread  far  and  wide  of  his  fasting  on  the  Red  Sea  04»ast,  are  described  in  another 
and  meditation,  of  the  emotion  he  exhibited  in  place.    (See  Eotft.) 

reading  the  Koran,  and  of  his  benignant  kind-  MilME.  Stale  fi^fcnuMit.  —  The  following 
ness.  The  custom  grew  up  of  visiting  the  holy  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gor- 
man to  receive  his  advice  on  religious  matters,  ernor,  Frederick  Robie,  Republican ;  Secre- 
Large  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  hermitage  ex-  tary  of  State,  Joseph  O.  Smith ;  Treasurer, 
tended  his  fame.  S.  A.  Holhrook ;  Attorney-General,  Henry  B. 

When  he  had  become  widely  revered  as  a  Oleaves;  Superintendent  of  Common  Schooli, 

saint,  and  felt  sure  of  his  influence,  he  finally  N.   A,  Luce;    Land  Agent,  Gyrus  Packard; 

announced  himself  as  the  man  of  prophecy.  Insurance  Commissioner,    Joseph   B.  Peab. 

To  a  large  assembly  he  unfolded  his  mis.-^ion  in  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  John 

the  following  language :  ^*  Twice  already  have  Appleton ;  Associate  Judges,  Charles  W.  Wsl- 

I  been  called  upon  by  the  archangel  Gabriel  ton.  William  S.  Barrows,  Charles  Danforth, 

to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  the  faith,  in  order  William  W.  Virgin,  John  A.  Peters,  Artemas 

to  reform  the  bad  Moslem,  and  establish  the  Libby,  and  John  W.  Symonds. 
peace  of  the  world  by  a  universal  Moham-        Lep^telatlve  8mbIoi« — The  Legislature  convened 

medan  empire.    To  this  mission  have  I  been  on  the  8d  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the 

summoned  by  the  Prophet    Follow  me,  there-  15th  of  March  until  the  29th  of  August    On 

fore,  for  I  am  the  Mahdi,  and  I  will  lead  you  the  16th  of  January  William  P.  Frye,  Repnb- 

into  the  kingdom  which  Allah  has  prepared  lican,  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator 

for  the  faithful."     In  the  first  half  of  1881  over  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  Fusionist,  by  27  to  S 

he  issued  proclamations  to  the  Arab  tribes  of  in  the  Senate  and  108  to  37  in  the  House. 
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There  were  passed  at  this  session  852  acts  the  entry  of  the  final  doereo,  except  on  permission 

and  97  resolves.    Among  these  measures  were  5™^  V  the  oourt.    The  p«ty  against  whom  the 

*\%A  rtMrktMnntr  •  oivoroe  was  ffTanted  shall  not  marry  again  witlim  two 

uie  louowing .  y^^^^  ^^  ^£^  ^^^y  ^^j.  g^j  decree,  and  not  afterward 

Prescribing  that,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  except  on  permission  granted  by  the  court. 

r«olve  submitting  it^  every  oonstituUonal  amend-  g^^^ral  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  protec- 

ment  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  Wednesday  ot  ..         i*      i           i     ji     i  ^i      i           4.       i.   v 

January  following  its  adoption  by  the  people.  ^\^^  ^^  salmon,  landlocked  salmon,  trout,  her- 

Providing  for  mater  security  against  fire  in  build-  ringi  lobsters,  moose,  cariboo,  and  deer,  restrict- 

ings  used  for  public  purposes,  prescribing  fire-escapes,  ing  the  pursuit  of  them, 

the  opening  of  doors  outward,  etc.  The  I^slature  reassembled  pursa  an t  to  ad- 

Providingfor  an  annual  examination  of  the  accounts  ^^„«««.a«*    m^>^^\^^^  »i«i  ^^^^,.*,J\  ♦i.^  m»rv^»4> 

ofthe  State  Treasurer.  joumment,  received  and  accepted  the  report 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  titles  to  land*  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes, 

amonff  the  Penobscot  Indians,  and  tor  the  preservation  and  adjourned  Hns  die, 

ofevidence  of  such  titles.  TCMpeniM    UA   GrMlVack    CMTMtfMI.  —  A 

Relative  to  the  taxation  of  horse-railroad  companies.  Temperance  Convention  was  held  in  January, 

To  prevent  deception  in  sales  ot  butter  and  cliocso.  ,  .  "T  *.    ^     au  1  *:^«-    a^^\ :„-    *u  * 

For  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  prohibit-  ^""5.*? .  P"^  ,'<>™   resolutions  declaring    that 

ing  cock  and  do^  fights,  and  prescribing  the  manner  prohibition  has  been  successful  in  Maine ;  that 

of  transporting  cattle  and  other  animals  by  rail.  alcoholic  liquors  are  unnecessary  for  medicinal 

Providing  for  the  grunting  of  conditional  pardons.  purposes,  unchristian  for  sacramental  uses,  and 

Amendmg  secUon  2  ot  chapter  Afty-mne  of  the  re-  not  indispensable  for  mechanics  and  arts ;  and 

vised  statutes  by  striking  out  in  the  first  and  second  **^/"^"F^"«»«*^«^ 'Y*  *u«?v*4«m.vo  imi^  .»*t« ,  c»ux* 

lines  the  woids  followiuij:  "No  white  pereon  shall  asking  for  a  prohibitory  amendment 

intermarry  with  a  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto,  and,"  On  September  19tb  about  fifty  members  of 

BO  that  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  road,  *' No  the  Greenback  party  met  in  Lew iston,  and  after 

insane  pereon  or  idiot  shall  be  capable  of  contracting  vigorous  opposition  adopted  resolutions  reaf- 

""Storing  the  death-penalty  for  murder.  firming  the  national  platform  adopted  at  Chi- 

Providing  for  the  taxation  of  telephone  companies,  cago,  June  9, 1880,  and  calbng  a  State  Conven- 

Conceming  trade-marks  and  their  registration.  tion  in  May,  1884. 

The  following  constitutional  amendment  pro-  ^^"T*  ^•^~??®.  ^^^  Superintendent 

hibiting  the  liquor-traflSc  was  proposed,  to  be  ^^  ^^^^.^l?  "l^P^^  that  the  year  1888  was  a 

submitted  to  a  popular  vote:  very  satisfactory  one.    The  amounts  of  money 

V    t  J  fP     LiL     #•  V  *u  Ti          r  *v   T     .  available  for  educational  purposes  were  in- 

Bttolved.  Two  thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis-  ««««„,^  aaa  ^AK   •»<.ii.{n«.  ♦i*^  ♦*;»oi  i.Aa/^nt./«Aa  /»4^ 

Isture  concurring,  that  the  following  amendment  to  ^^^^^.H^i^^A  n.  k  ^?    u-  u  ^         f^tla 

the  Constitution  of  the  Stote  be  proposed,  vix. :  the  State  $1,079,016,  of  which  amount  $706,- 

The  roanu&cturo  of  intoxicating  lic^uore,  not  ic-  848  came  from  the  town  treasuries,  $88,654 

eluding  cider,  and  the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale  of  from  local  funds,  and  the  balance  from  the 

llwS?^  ^*2yT'  *™  "Ik  f^t!^     1  ^*'Tv''  "^r^  State  treasury.    The  sums  expended  amount 

hibited.    Except,  however,  that  the  sale  and  keeping  .^  ^-  ^^-  .^^  ^^  :^^««««^  ^^A^nioi     «.i.;«i» 

for  Bale  of  such%uo«  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  J^  $1,001,470,  an  increase  of  $49,121,  winch 

pmposed  and  the  arts,  and  the  sale  and  keeping  for  leaves  a  balance  of  $77,646  unezpendea.     1  be 

•tie  of  dder.  may  be  permitted  under  such  regulations  average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers,  exclud- 

ms  the  Legislature  may  provide.  The  L^lature  sliall  jng  board,  were  $81.81  a  month,  an  increase  of 

^''Z.:^Z':^^e^V:.XX'ir^7-  P.28,  «»d  the  aver.«e  *.««  p«d  to  female 

toxicating  liquors,  with  the  exceptions  herein  speciBed.  teachers,  excluding  board,  were  $16.80  a  month, 

—    J.           ,                         11^1  an  increase  of  76  cents.    The  whole  number  of 

The  divorce  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  read  p^pjig  ^^  ^1,^  g^ate  is  returned  to  the  superin- 

"  allows :  tendent's  office  as  218,877,  an  increase  of  870, 

SectiowS.  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  but  the  number  of  ditTcrent  pupils  attending 

B«7be  decreed  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  m  tiie  ^^     j          146,916,  a  decrease  of  1,072. 

eounty  where  either  party  resides  at  the  commence-  "     .      ^    T.  '     hp'.     ^^^^^**^  «    ^  .        v     v, 

nient  of  proceedings,  for  causes  of  adultery,  impotency ,  8tnigi-Baak«.r-The  number  of  savings-banks 

extreme  cruelty,  utter  desertion,  continued  for  three  and  institutions  of  savings  doing  business  in 

consecutive  years  next  prior  to  the  filinjir  of  the  libel,  the  State  is  64,  the  Pembroke  Savings-Bank 

gojs  and  confirmed  habits  of  mtoxication,  cruel  and  during  the  year  having  voluntarily  surrendered 

abosive  treatment,  or  on  the  libel  of  the  wife,  where  ..      u^-*^-      tk^  •x-™^*  ««.«K^/-r.^  A^w^^^i^^^i, 

the  husband,  boiijr  of  sufficient  ability,  gr<isly  or  J ts  charter.     The  pr^nt  number  of  depositors 

irintonly  and  cruelly  refuses  or  neglect*  to  provide  18  101,822,  of  whom  80,982  have  to  their  credit 

suitable  maintenance  for  her :  provided  the  parties  a  sum  not  exceeding  $ii600  each,  and  the  aver- 

were  married  in  this  Stote,  or  cohabited  here  after  mq  of  the  whole   being  $808.10  to  each  de- 

tuth  one  year  prior  to  the  commencement  of  proceed-  -N®^-  ^^  1^8,  was  $81,871,«o8.»7.     Ine  num- 

ingi.    Either  narty  may  be  a  witness.  ber  of  depositors  Nov.  1, 1882,  was  96,489  and 

8ic.  3.  All  decrees  of  divorce  shall,  in  the  fln*t  in-  the  amount  of  deposits  $29,608,889.71,  sbow- 

•Unoe  be  decrees  «*«.  to  become  absolute  after  the  j^g  ^n  increase  during  the  year  of  6,888  ac- 

«xpinit»on  of  SIX  months  from  the  entry  thereof,  on  ^^„«4.„  «„j  ai  qa^  qto  ia  i«  .«n/x,^*.f   on/i  o  A^, 

th«  application  of  either  party  to  the  clerk  of  the  ^^^^^  ?°d  $1,867,979.16  in  amount,  and  a  de- 

coart,  and  on  such  application  the  clerk  shall  enter  a  crease  in  the  average  of  each  deposit  of  77 

iioal  decree ;  unless  tne  court  has  for  sufficient  cause,  cents.     Regular  semi-annual   dividends  were 

jnsppUcation  of  any  party  interested,  otherwise  or-  paid  by  all  the  savings-banks  as  follows :  One 

sS:  4.  After  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matri-  ^'^  ^^  P«»-,<^^'!*-  P?"  annum,  four  banks  5  per 

mony,  the  wuty  on  whose  petition  the  divorce  was  cent.,  five  banks  4+  per  cent.,  four  banks  4i 

/^nuitod  sbfQl  not  many  again  within  two  years  after  per  cent.,  forty  banks  4  per  cent. 
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Skip-lbilldliiif  aid  Ship-twiliif.— The  following 
is  a  comparative  sammary  for  the  past  two 
years: 


YEaSELS. 

1889. 

1883. 

No. 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

124 
7 

14 
11 

Tom. 

No. 

TOBIU 

Barks 

^SD7*02 

89,a21*62 

120-91 

24,862*24 

4,888*22 

4 
6 
2 

^1 

18 
9 

8.654*86 

Barkentines 

Briin 

8,489  ti9 
986*40 

Bchoonen 

87^987  79 

8!oop8 

204-69 

Ships. 

Bteamen 

26,251*92 
2,288  68 

ToUl 

168 

7^084■91 

174 

74,708*18 

Frenchinan-a  Bay,  $26  ;   Portland  and  Saoo, 
$25;  York,  $16. 

Jfamilkctulisr* — ^The  following  is  derived  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State : 


COUNTIES. 


plopdia 


RECAPrrULATION. 


DISTRICTS. 

1880. 

1881. 

188S.       1883. 

Bath 

2-2,185  92 
88*89 
2,257-72 
1,845-99 
28  69 
1.746*47 
1,007-58 

8*669- ii 

4,812-94 

27S*G9 

86,884*13 

1,042-75 

6,677-46 

1,890*82 

81-80 

1,956-09 

898*30 

182*90 

2.087  10 

8,551*00 

1,846*58 

42,187-71  86.147*82 

Banirur 

1,402*50 

6.681-08 

1,055*57 

246*82 

780-92 

8,904*40 

68-75 

5,879*58 

18,258-58 

2,174-59 

1,889-50 

Belllst 

9.00S-89 

Castino 

88807 

Frenchman's  Bay.. 

Kennebank 

Machias 

602*41 

897-04 

4,681-04 

Portland 

9S1  00 

^768-49 

11,274-01 

2,420*86 

Waldoboro' 

Wiscasset 

Aggregate 

85,647- 15,  58,092-93 

76,084-91 

74,708*18 

Androscoggin 
Aroostook  . . . 
Cumberland. . 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec.... 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Piscataquis. . . 
Bagndaboc . . . 
Somerset..... 

Waldo 

Washington. . 
York 

Total 


$7,699,951 
808^)56 

8,622,285 
222,861 
449,460 

1.394.585 

1,027,800 
288,200 
700,840 

2,820,050 
408,990 

1,(162,100 
978,850 
276,885 

1,248,648 

6,102,889 


$27,124,649 


llySgO 

1,117 

13,187 

UWl 

4j50 
8,^ 

1.9fit 
6,655 
1,471 
8AIS 
2JK9 

i.m 

9.TST 


The  size  of  the  schooners  bailt  in  1882  aver- 
aged 821'14  tons;  this  year  the  average  has 
only  been  285*22  tons,  but  the  average  size  of 
the  ships  bailt  has  increased  from  1,776*87  tons 
in  1882  to  2,019*88  tons  this  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  owned  in  the  several  districts,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  fishermen : 


DISTRICTS. 


Bangor. 

Bath 

Belfast 

Castine 

Frenchman's  Bay 

Kennebxmk 

Machlas 

Pasaamaquoddy . 

Portland. 

Saoo 

Waldoboro^ 

Wiscasset 

York  

Total 


J. 


1 


185 
294 
822 
8()4 
252 

86 
284 
211 
896 

28 
480 
151 

11 


2,899 


If 


I 


27,497 

161,051 

98,5-29 

24.264 

14,824 

4,829 

28,480 

24,679 

120,789 

2,908 

128.4t5 

6,574 

848 

628,122 


$5,708,575 

2,025,000 

43,200 

876,500 

"«96,766 

820.000 

8,950.000 

4^*8^787 

*"^266 


ftUA 

91 


n 


60 
189 

-1,707 

2,a*)5 

1,719 

279 

519 

1.189 

7,014 

60 

85,500 

2,880 

88 


s  SI 


4S 

500 

650 

440 

200 

500 

^000 

1,800 

20 

2,000 

800 

80 


117,830,912,  58,014  11,988 


The  statistic^s  of  the  cotton-manafacturing  in- 
dustries show  that  the  whole  number  of  mills  in 
the  State  is  26;  number  of  spindles,  786,182; 
capital,  $12,987.40 ;  amount  paid  for  labor,  f^- 
608,284;  value  of  materials,  $7,660,008;  value 
of  goods  manufactured,  $112,788,585 ;  valoeof 
products,  $9,989,889 ;  number  of  hands  on- 
ployed,  14,908.  The  wages  of  skilled  open- 
tors  are  $1.88  per  day  for  men,  and  $1.17  for 
women ;  unskilled,  $1.05  for  men,  86  centt  for 
women.  Three  mills  report  increase  of  ct- 
pncity  during  the  year. 

In  woolen  manufacturing  there  are  63  mills; 
capital,  $4,108,160;  value  of  products,  $%- 
902,161;  value  of  materials  used,  $3,526,589; 
amount  paid  for  labor,  $1,420,595 ;  hands  eio* 
ployed,  5,159;  wool  used  annually,  1,404,853 
pounds  of  foreign  and  7,551,984  of  domestic 

The  total  number  of  ice-bouses  in  the  Stiie 
is  64 ;  number  of  tons  cut,  911,500 ;  number  of 
tons  shipped,  801,410;  capital  invested,  $2,007,- 
500 ;  greatest  number  of  hands  employed,  6,530; 
number  of  teams  employed,  678 ;  average  wages 
paid,  $1.68  a  day  for  men  and  $2.76  for  teams- 

The  total  number  of  establbhments  turning 
out  canned  products  is  104 ;  assessed  valoe, 
$638,050 ;  number  of  hands,  9,509.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  classification : 


Of  the  vessels  owned,  102  are  steamers  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  17,369,  and  valued  at 
$1,696,645.  The  total  number  of  men  engaged 
in  navigation  is  12,868,  whose  average  monthly 
wages  amount  to  $26.  The  average  wages  in 
the  Waldoboro'  district  rises  as  high  as  $60, 
and  in  the  Machias  district  the  average  is  $32. 
In  the  Castine,  Kennebunk,  Passamaquoddy, 
Portland,  and  Saco  districts  the  average  is  $25 ; 
in  the  Bath,  Belfast,  and  York  districts  it  is  $20, 
and  in  the  Frenchman's  Bay  and  Wiscasset  dis- 
tricts it  is  $18.  The  average  monthly  wages 
of  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  is  $82.50 — in 
the  Castine  district,  $50 ;  Kennebunk  and  Wis- 
casset, $40;   Macliias,  35;  Waldoboro',  $38; 


MATERIALS. 


Corn 

('orn  and  apples 

Corn,  meat,  and  fish 

Blueberries 

Msh 

Fish  and  sardines 

Fish  and  lobsters 

Sardines 

Lobsters. 

Lobsters,  sardines,  and  blaeberries. 


Faeto- 

r 

rte. 

vrnfaM. 

41 

1221,900 

8 

12,600 

4 

11,500 

6 

21.100 

18 

e»,590 

8 

«,6«0 

8 

100,800 

82 

92,670 

1 

1,100 

4 

eo,ooo 

Hia*. 


1st 

JO 
S51 

m 


In  the  granite  business  there  are  44  compt* 
nies  engaged,  with  an  assessed  value  of  prop^T 
of  $533,100;  hands  employed,  2,543. 

Seventeen  companies  are  in  the  lime  bun- 
ness:  capital,  $416,100;  hands  employed,  82i 


Total  IbbOltiM. 

igin....  99&.070  A4 

; 17,549  98 

Dd 87,(»8  08 

1,994  81 

88T  W 

28,145  28 

85.S76  12 

8,472  49 

1^66  67 
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lie  the  total  namber  of  companies  doing  courses  were  not  very  high,  there  was  an  easy 

sis  11:  asjsessed  valae,  $81,000;  hands  driving-pitch  in  most  courses,  and  only  about 

ed,  420.  7,000,000  feet  of  lojp  were  hung  up  or  left  be- 

3  are  45  yards  in  the  State  used  in  ship-  hind.    When  the  river  opened  to  navigation 

^.  Capital,  $1,645,600;  hands  employed,  there  were  about  85,000,000  feet  of  old  logs  at 

average  wages  of  skilled  labor,  $2.58;  the  up-river  bcK>ms  and  12,000,000  feet  at  the 

y  labor,  $1.78;  materials  produced  in  Bangor  steam-mills.    These  amounts,  added  to 

$857,500 ;  all  lumber,  $1,076,800.  the  amount  of  new  logs  driven  in,  made  a  to* 

riaL — The  following   table  shows  the  tal  of  15,000,000  feet  for  the  yeaWs  sawing. 

1  standing  of  the  counties  on  the  last  Agrlcittuet — ^I'he  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 

;he  year  1882:  tion,  including  pasturing,  are  2,865,661 ;  acres 

Totaiibboitiw.  of  waste  land,  bog,  etc.,  number  818,404 ;  acres 

Penobdont $54,949  07  of  hard- wood  grow th,  1 , 728, 970 ;  acres  of  soft- 

r^SS^ 64W?iS  wood  growth,  2,274,899 ;   acres  of  water-sur- 

Somerect 6!24i  02  face,  476,664 ;  number  of  farms,  60,885 ;  num- 

w«Wo.. _ 6,068  94  ber  of  farms  occupied  by  owners,  58,787 ;  num- 

York...*!v°!.'!!      V,82i'6«  l^er  occupied  by  tenants,  8,408;   number  of 

'■ land-owners,  88,218 ;  number  of  farm-laborers, 

'r***^ $402,028  24  12,988 ;  average  wages  paid  per  month,  $18.90. 

reduction  of  the  indebtedness  of  conn-  MlBcellaiiMnH. — ^During  the  year  ending  Nov. 

the  year  1882  was  $61,488.91.     The  80,  1888,  48,464  barrels  of  mackerel  were  in- 

counties  expended  in  1882  the  sum  of  spected,  15,084  of  herring,  807  of  dewives,  and 

r74.89,  divided  as  follows :   State  tax,  1,427  of  cod. 

7.59 ;  county  tax,  $-271,959.82;  schools,  The  report  of  the  Attorney- General  for  the 

8.76;    highways  and  bridges,   $692,-  year  ending  Dec.  1, 1888,  shows  the  number  of 

support  of  the  poor.  $352,895.77 ;  all  prosecutions  and  offenses  for  the  year  to  be 

arposes,  $2,615,190.27.  1,848,  as  follow:  homicides,  4;  arson,  7;  per- 

t  reduction  was  made  in  the  public  in-  jury,  etc.,  4;    forgery  and  counterfeiting,  4; 

less  in  the  State,  for  the  year,  of  $924,-  compound  larceny,  45 ;  larceny,  83 ;  burglary, 

5  ;  robbery,  8 ;  rape,  8 ;  assault  with  felonious 
number  of  taxable  polls  in  1882  was  intent,  20;  assault  and  battery,  108;  offenses 
;  in  1888,  152,974.  The  total  valua-  against  chastity,  morality,  etc.,  19 ;  malicious 
1882  was  $221,599,220 ;  in  1888,  $225,-  mischief,  11 ;  cheating  and  conspiracies,  7 ;  de- 
fects in  highway,  5;  nuisances,  161 ;  violation 
fflagi — Of  the  lumber  rivers  of  the  Fast,  of  liquor  law,  628;  other  offenses,  170;  costs 
obscot,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  product,  allowed  by  court  and  county  commissioners, 
ove  its  competitors.  In  eighteen  years  $59,521.89 ;  amount  of  fines  and  costs  imposed, 
Te  has  been  out  upon  the  banks  of  this  $48,520.01 ;  amount  of  tines  and  costSd  collect- 
id  its  branches  the  immense  amount  of  ed,  $89,919.10. 

)8,254  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure,  MANITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
\  has  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  Cnnada,  formed  in  1870.  Area,  about  125,000 
le  port  of  Bangor.  This  is  an  average  square  miles.  Winnipeg,  the  capital,  stands  at 
127,958  feet  a  year.  The  foreign  trade  the  confluence  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  riv- 
i  from  1875  steadily,  until  in  1879  it  was  ers,  near  lat.  50*^.  In  1870  it  was  simply  a  Hud- 
nothing,  everything  going  coastwise,  son  Bay  Company *s  post,  named  Fort  Garry, 
lited  Kingdom  detd  -  trade  was  taken  with  a  population  of  about  200.  The  census 
angor  by  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  of  1881  showed  a  population  of  8,000,  and  since 
being  in  a  British  province,  could  sell  then  it  has  increased  to  about  25,000.  Seven 
.  Then  Bangor's  European  deals  were  lines  of  railway  center  in  the  city, 
nto  New  York  stuff,  which  paid  better.  Htetory. — Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
«t  India  trade  continues.  colony  during  the  years  1866-^67,  the  Hud- 
t  one  third  of  the  logs  cut  on  the  Pe-  son  Bay  Company  expressed  to  the  Govern- 
are  sawed  into  lumber  at  the  steam-  ment  of  Great  Britain  a  desire  to  give  up  the 
Q  the  river  at  Bangor.  The  other  two  civil  control  of  the  colony,  merely  retaining 
re  manufactured  by  the  great  water-mills  its  commercial  rights.  With  a  view  to  amal- 
iot  the  valley  at  intervals  of  twelve  gamate  this  territory  with  the  other  British- 
)ove  tlie  city.  American  provinces,  provision  was  made  in 
umber-cut  of  1888-'84  will  be  smaller  1867  in  the  **  British  North  America  Act,"  for 
r  the  State  than  was  that  of  the  previ-  this  purpose.  The  negotiations  for  the  trans- 
»n.  The  principal  reasons  are  the  low  fer  of  the  territory  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
ft  general  feeling  that  the  business  has  pany  to  the  British  Government,  and  from  it 
erdone,  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  to  Canada,  were  completed  during  1868.  The 
3nt  tornado,  which  has  made  many  lo-  company  reserved  the  right  of  trade,  and  its 
impracticable  for  lumbering.  The  cut  forts  with  the  lands  surrounding  them,  as  well 
^-'88  was  about  175,000,000  feet,  the  as  one  twentieth  of  all  the  land  between  the 
fbralongwhile,and,aJthoughthewater-  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rooky  mountains 
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soath  of  the  line  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  ment  to  dedded  action.    Earlj  in  1870  a  bri- 
It  was  to  receive  from  Canada,  through  the  gade  of  soldiers  was  dispatoiied   from  Can- 
British  Government,  £800,000  in  cash.    By  ada,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Garnet 
a  strange  oversight,  no  mention  was  made  of  Wolseley.     Great  delay  and  ill-feeling  were 
the  colonists  in  this  transfer  to  Canada,  the  caused  by  the  refusid  of  the  United  States 
evident  belief  being  that  all  residents  were  Government  to  allow  the  steamers  carrying  the 
officials  or  servants  of  the  company.     This  provisions  to  pass  through  the  Saalt  St  Marie 
caused  dissatisfaction  among  Euglish,  Scotch,  canal.    From  Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  French  alike ;  but  no  actiim  would  have  to  Winnipeg  is  500  miles.     Of  this  distanee 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  peaceable  transfer  over  400  were  traversed  in  small  boats  with- 
of  the  district  but  for  other  reasons.  out  unloading,  although  for  50  or  60  miles  they 
In  1868  the  settlement  was  visited  by  the  had  to  be  hauled  against  strong  currents.    Of- 
grasshopper  scourge,  which  reduced  the  colo-  ten  Col.  Wolseley  himself  assisted  in  the  work, 
nists  to  the  verge  of  starvation.     To  relieve  wading  to  the  arm-pits.    At  every  portage  both 
the  distress,  and  to  create  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  boats  and  their  loads  had  to  be  carried  over 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Government  sent  agents  on  the  backs  of  the  hardy  soldiers.     It  was  sodi 
into  the  district  with  authority  to  construct  a  work  as  this  that  led  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  aaj, 
road  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  his  address  on  returning  from  the  Ashantee 
thus  intending  to  give  the  colonists  employ-  war,  that  ^^  he  wished  for  a  battalion  of  hit 
ment  during  the  winter.     But  the  agents  paid  Canadians — the  best  troops  in  the  world.*'   The 
small  wages,  and  charged  high  prices  for  the  brigade  reached  Winnipeg  in  the  latter  part  of 
provisions  sold  to  the  men.    Other  causes  of  August,  only  to  find  that  the  President  of  the 
trouble  were  as  follow :  During  1866  and  sub-  Provisional  Government  and  his  eor^reret  had 
sequent  years  the  Fenians  were  active  in  their  made  a  hasty  exit  from  the  town.     Col.  Wolse- 
hostility  to  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  them  ley  was  escorted  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Fort 
found  their  way  to  this  discontented  colony  Garry  (Winnipeg)  by  the    Hon.   Donald  A 
and  assisted  in  sowing  seeds  of  corruption.  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compaoj, 
Again,  in  a  settlement  so  isolated  as  this  one  who  formally  transferred  its  territories  to  Cao- 
was  from  Canada,  and  at  the  same  time  con-  ada.    It  has  since  transpired  that  the  leaders 
tiguous  to  the  United  States,  there  were  natu-  in  the  rebellion  were  furnished,  by  order  of 
rtdly  more  American  citizens  than  Canadians ;  the  Canadian  Government,  with  fnnds  from 
and,  even  among  some  of  the  older  residents,  the  Council  of  Assiniboia,  to  defray  their  ex- 
stronger  ties  of  business  and  of  friendship  had  penses  to  the  United  States — ^their  absence  or 
been  formed  with  the  country  at  hand  than  voluntary  banishment  being  considered  the  ea* 
with  the  distant  Canada.    These  disseminated  siest  way  out  of  the  difficulties, 
republican  ideas,  and  endeavored  to  overthrow        Physical  Csigrapiiy* — ^The  Red  river  plain  lies 
Britbh  rule.    But  the  most  potent  cause  of  between  the  Laurentian  plateau,  near  the  95th 
final  disffirbancds  was  the  French  Roman  Cath-  meridian,  and  the  highlands  which  croae  the 
olic  element.    These  numbered  nearly  half  of  boundary-line  at  Pembina  mountain,  a  direct 
the  entire  population ;  and  they  were  offended  width  of  52  miles.    The  Laurentian  platean  is 
bdcause  their  race  and  their  religion  were  not  the  same  that  extends  north  of  the  St  Lav- 
specially  recognized  at  first  in  the  negotiations  rence  and  the  great  lakes  from  Labrador  to 
of  transfer.     When  the  Governor  appointed  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    At  this  point  it  tarns 
by  the  Canadian  Government  presented  him-  suddenly  northward  and  continues  onward  till 
self  in  the  settlement,  in  1869,  he  was  refused  finally  lost  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  shores.    This 
admittance  by  the  French  party.    The  ^*  loyal  platean— or,  as  many  geographers  term  it,  this 
citizens  "  were  then  summoned  to  put  down  mountain-range— forms  on  the  one  hand  the 
the  rebellious  party.    This  the  English  and  water-shed  between  the  great  St.  Lawreaoe 
Scotch  could  easily  have  done ;  but  while  they  lakes  and  Hudson  and  James  bays,  and  on  the 
would  not  actively  oppose  the  transfer,  they  other  between   Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic 
refused  to  assist  in  establishing  the  authority  Ocean.    The  only  depression  or  break  b  the 
of  Canada,  arguing  that  as  Canada  had  ao-  whole  length  is  where  the  Nelson  and  the 
quired  the  territory  without  consulting  them,  Churchill  fiow  through  into  Hudson  Bay. 
she  was  in  duty  bound  to  establish  her  author-        The  first  steppe  includes  the  valley  of  R^ 
ity  without  assistance  from  them.    The  ^^  Pro-  river  and  the  country  immediately  snrroaoding 
visional  Government'^  was  soon  after  formed.  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Winnipegoeis. 
being  composed  of  French-  and  English-speak-  The  average  height  of  this  plain  is  ^  i^ 
ing  residents,  in  equal  numbers.     But  the  £ng-  above  sea-level.    It  embraces,  including  14,000 
lish  soon  withdrew  from  all  active  part  in  the  square  miles  of  lakes  and  drowned  lan&,  aboot 
management  of  affairs.    Local  agitations  ex-  66,000  square  miles.     The  northern  portioos 
cited  the  ^^  Provisional  Council  *'  to  such  an  ex-  are  covered  with  timber,  while  Uie  soathern 
tent  that  one  man  was  tried  by  court-martial  are  either  entirely  bare,  or  thinly  covered  with 
and  shot  for  opposing  the  French  party.    This  poplar.    In  short,  wherever  the  prairie  fires 
was  at  once  the  signal  for  complete  disruption  have  swept  there  are  no  trees.    The  soathern 
between  the  English  and  French  residents,  and  portion  of  this  plain,  from  Minnesota  and  Dt* 
the  means  of  stirring  the  Canadian  Govern-  kota  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  about  7,000  sqiure 
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erj  fertile.  This  plain  does  not  in- 
of  the  CoUau  de  Mitsouri^  or  the 
»f  Land,"  lying  chiefly  soatb  of  the 
lei  and  extending  to  the  mountains. 
1  has  a  rich  dark  color,  due  to  the 
ion  of  prairie-fire  remains,  to  the 
\  the  millions  of  wild  fowl  that  even 
nt  the  province,  and  to  the  droppings 
of  the  buffalo  that  now  freauent  it 
Like  all  prairie-land,  it  is  hard  to 
but  when  broken  is  easily  tilled, 
alluvium  underlying  the  surface  is 
of  the  best  quality. 
-Like  the  climate  of  the  whole  in- 
^orth  America,  that  of  Manitoba  is 
in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter, 
an  is  colder  than  in  Ontario  or  in 
^ew  York,  while  the  spring  is  from 
ee  weeks  earlier.  Once  the  spring 
>ecome8  warm  suddenly.  The  mean 
iperature  at  Fort  Shaw  is  46*91° ;  at 
34-31°  ;  at  Toronto,  4606°. 
id  spring  and  warm  summer,  and  the 
3nce  of  frosts  during  those  periods, 
ily  determine  Manitoba's  fitness  for 
d  pursuits.  The  winters  in  the  Red 
^ment  are  undoubtedly  severe ;  but, 
he  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
not  felt  nearly  t»o  much  as  in  more 
loist  climates. 

ion  is  rapid,  and  fruits,  flowers,  and 
^etables  grow  to  maturity  with  as 
8r  from  frosts  as  in  central  Ontario, 
owing  figures  represent  the  average 
icre,  of  the  named  products,  for  the 
ending  1881.  (In  all  cases  fractions 
3  off.) 
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farmers  residing  near  Winnipeg  ex- 
the  local  fairs  roots  and  vegeta- 
I  following  dimensions :  Cabbage,  49 
irrota,  11  pounds;  turnips,  82  pounds; 
4  pounds;  squash  of  seven  weeks^ 
feet  6  inches  around ;  onions,  4} 
9Ugh;  citrons,  18  pounds;  mangolds, 
;  beets,  28  pounds, 
t— During  1881  and  1882  more  than 
nmigrants  settled  in  the  Canadian 
:.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1883 
e  25,000.  These  are  chiefly  from 
4iin,  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
a — at  least  60,000  from  the  latter, 
loal  or  lignite  underlies  the  whole 
om  the  49th  parallel  to  the  Arctic 
d  from  the  Souris  river,  250  miles 
Innipeg,  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
ing  are  some  results  of  analyses  made 
om  the  various  localities  along  the 
I  Canada  Pacific  Railway : 
L.  xxm. — 33    A 


The  figures  indicate  the  quality  of  the  coal 
in  the  river-valleys.  As  the  banks  of  the  streams 
are  very  high,  the  seams  are  all  exposed,  and 
can  be  worked  horizontally.  There  are  many 
smaller  seams,  both  above  and  below  the  main 
seams.  In  the  Bow  and  Belly  river  districts 
the  coal  is  somewhat  better  than  on  the  Sonris. 
The  deep  river-valleys  are  found  only  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  prairie  steppes.  The  average 
height  of  the  second  steppe  is  about  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  escarpment  forming  its 
eastern  limit  crosses  the  boundary  at  Pembina 
mountain,  and  continues  northwesterly  by  the 
Blue  hills  of  the  Souris,  the  Blue  hills  of 
Brandon,  Riding,  Dock,  Porcupine,  and  Bas- 
quia  hills.  It  has  a  width  of  250  miles  along 
the  49th  parallel,  terminating  about  the  104th 
meridian.  This  vast  undulating  plain,  having  a 
greater  elevation,  has  been  acted  on  by  the 
rivers  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  first 
plain.  On  a  near  approach  to  one  of  these 
rivers,  the  traveler  finds  himself  on  an  almost 

Erecipitous  embankment,  overlooking,  at  a 
eight  varying  between  50  and  350  feet,  a 
broad,  level  vfdley,  from  500  to  5,200  yards  in 
width.  Through  the  ^^  bottom  "  meanders  the 
stream,  its  surface  usually  some  five  or  ten  feet 
lower  than  the  valley,  unless  in  the  spring, 
when  the  **  bottom  *^  becomes  one  great  lake 
or  river.  These  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slopes 
and  gravelly  knolls,  are  as  a  rule  well  timbered 
with  oak,  birch,  poplar,  aspen,  etc.  These 
"  ooul^s  "  and  the  various  marshy  tracts  are 
the  only  effective  barriers  to  the  destructive 
prairie-fires  in  their  career  over  the  vast  plains. 
The  soil  of  this  steppe  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  first,  but  it  is  not  so  deep.  * 

As  the  second  steppe  difiers  from  the  first, 
so  does  the  third  from  the  second.  Its  average 
height  is  about  2,000  feet,  and  its  breadth  along 
the  49th  parallel  about  465  miles.  The  section 
lying  immediately  along  the  line  is  not  consid- 
ered good  for  farming,  inasmuch  as  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  "  Great  American  Desert,"  or 
the  Coteau  de  MiMouri,  extends  for  about  fif- 
teen miles  into  Canada  for  nearly  eighty  miles 
along  the  boundary.  This  strip  is  almost  devoid 
of  vegetation,  its  chief  product  being  a  thin 
growth  of  cactus  and  stipa.  Immediately  north 
of  this  unfruitful  tract,  and  stretching  far  away 
north  and  northwest  to  the  60th  parallel,  ex- 
tends in  one  almost  unbroken  prairie  a  great 
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fertile  belt.  The  northern  portions  are  in  some 
places  well  wooded.  The  southern  is  indented 
with  deep  river-valleys,  often  very  broad,  and 
being  themselves  intersected  with  new  systems 
of  "  coul6es  "  and  gorges.  These  secondary 
systems  are  well  wooded. 

The  regalationii  for  the  sale  of  land  are  easily 
complied  with,  the  advantage  being  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  settler  as  is  consistent  with 
security  from  fraud  for  the  Government.  The 
whole  country  is  being  surveyed  into  town- 
ships six  miles  square,  each  containing  thirty- 
six  sections  of  640  acres.  These  are  further 
divided  into  quarter-sections  of  160  acres. 
Two  of  the  thirty-six  sections  are  set  apart 
for  school  purposes,  and  alternate  lots  within 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  railway  belong  to  the 
rail  way  company.  To  settlers  the  Government 
presents  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  on  condi- 
tions of  cultivation  and  actual  residence  for  at 
least  six  months  in  each  year  for  three  years. 
The  settler  may,  in  addition,  pre-empt  another 
quarter-section.     The  entire  820  acres  must  be 

Eartly  tilled  for  three  years,  at  which  time  the 
older  has  the  6rst  ri^ht  of  purchase  from  the 
Government  of  the  pre-empted  160  acres.  Be- 
fore an  alien  may  take  up  a  homestead,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  must  be  taken. 

Govemnientt — Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  are  all  governed  by  one  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Council,  partly  appointed  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  partly  elected 
by  the  settlers.  The  present  capital  is  Regina, 
in  Assiniboia.  Justice  is  administered  in  the 
Territories  by  stipendiary  magistrates  and  the 
Northwest  mounted  police.  This  force  consists 
of  475  officers  and  men.  Its  chief  duties  are 
to  preserve  order  among  the  Indians,  prevent 
stealing,  and  suppress  the  liquor-traffic. 

Edieatioik — The  public-school  system  of  Mani- 
toba is  largely  modeled  on  that  of  Ontario,  and 
is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  twelve 
Protestants  and  nine  Roman  Catholics.  The 
appointments  are  for  three  years,  provision 
being  made  for  the  retirement  of  seven  mem- 
bers annually.  The  board  is  empowered  to 
resolve  itself  into  two  sections,  consisting  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  members  re- 
spectively, and  each  section  has  the  entire  man- 
agement of  all  the  schools  of  its  denomination 
throughout  the  province.  The  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  has  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  province  it- 
self, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  attendance  at  the  Protestant 
public  schools : 


YEAR. 

No.  of 
Khoolt. 

Attondaaot. 

YEAR. 

No.  of 
■chooU. 

AttendmiiM. 

1871 

1S72 

1873 

Is74 

HT5 

H76 

16 
17 
17 
22 
26 
80 

816 
1.095 
1,103 
1,248 
1,605 
1,600 

1877 

1S78 

H79 

laso 

1881 

1882 

88 

50 

99 

101 

128 

182 

2,027 
2,670 
8,614 
8.785 
4.919 
6,972 

The  Normal  School  consists  of  two  depart- 
ments ;  that  for  Protestants  being  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  Protestant  schools  of  Winnipeg, 
and  that  for  Roman  Catholics  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  scboob  of  St.  Boni- 
face. The  principal  of  the  Protestant  depart- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  visits  varioos 
parts  of  the  province  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  normal  insti- 
tutes. 

St.  Boniface  College  was  founded  ^hortlj 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Selkirk  colonists,  for 
the  training  of  the  children  of  the  employes 
of  the  Northwest  Company.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  Parliament  in  1871,  and  is  in  i 
flourishing  condition. 

St.  John's  College,  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  Fort  Garry,  was  founded  many  years  aga 
In  1866  it  was  enlarged  by  the  Bishop  of  Ru- 
pert's Land,  and  was  incorporated  in  1871. 
This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the 
English  Church. 

Manitoba  College  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  in  1871.  It  was  incorDorated  un- 
der its  present  name  in  1873,  and  has  rapidlj 
risen  to  a  foremost  position  among  the  ednct- 
tional  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  was  established 
in  1877,  by  the  united  action  of  all  the  dencRni- 
nations  in  the  province.  Protestants  and  Bo- 
man  Catholics  agreed  that  it  would  be  mneh 
belter  to  have  only  one  degree-conferring  in- 
stitution in  the  province,  and  that  all  ezistiog 
colleges  and  all  others  that  may  be  founded  in 
future  should  be  affiliated  with  it. 

MARIO,  Giueppe,  Harqob  de  Cudla,  an  Italisn 
singer,  bom  in  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  Oct.  18, 1810; 
died  in  Rome,  in  December,  1883.  He  entered 
the  military  service  of  Sardinia,  but  soon  be- 
came offended  with  his  assignment,  and  offered 
his  resignation.  As  the  Government  refnsed 
to  accept  it,  he  ran  away.  He  had  received 
a  good  musical  education,  and,  having  a  fine 
tenor  voice,  he  soon  made  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  musical  world  of  Paris.  He  was  in  debt, 
and  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  French 
Opera  (assuming  the  name  of  Mario),  where  be 
made  his  debut  in  December,  1838,  in  ^^  Ro- 
bert le  Diable,'^  and  achieved  immediate  raccef^ 
The  next  year  he  sang  with  Rubini  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  he  soon  gained  recognition  a^the 
first  tenor  singer  on  the  stage.  He  visited  Rn^* 
siain  1845,  and  remained  there  five  years;  then 
went  to  London  and  Paris,  singing  in  those  tvo 
cities  alternately  for  four  years.  For  some 
time  previous  to  this,  Grisi  had  lived  with  him 
as  his  wife,  and  finally  they  were  married.  In 
1854-'65  they  made  a  tour  through  the  dnited 
States,  and  sang  in  the  principal  cities.  Mario 
made  a  farewell  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Coven  t  Garden,  London,  in  June,  1871 ;  bntin 
1872  he  made  another  concert  tour  in  tb« 
United  States.  By  this  time,  however,  hb 
voice  had  begun  to  fail,  and  it  was  eviddit 
that  his  singing  days  were  over. 


made  Isrge  omonnU  of  moner  hj  his 
>ii,  bnt  was  comparBtivel;  poor  in  his 
lie  had  B  valuable  collectioa  of  maiia- 
ad  antograpbs,  ffhlrb  he  left  to  one 
ree  danghters,  iin.  Vaughan. 


iHD.  8Me  GonruMat^The  foDow- 
>  the  State  officers  danog  the  ^ear : 
r,  Williani  T.  Hamilton,  Democrat; 
f  of  State,  James  T.  Briscoe  i  Treas- 
Ties  Conipton ;  Comptroller,  Thomas 
ig;  Attorney-General,  C.J.  M.  Uwinn; 
.-General,  J.  Wesley  Watkins;  Ciim- 
r  of  Lands,  William  H.  Haywood  ; 
nmisBioner,  L«vin  Woolford ;  Insur- 
amiuioner,  Jesse  £.  Hines.  Judiciary, 
t  Appeals:  Chief  -  Jnatice,  James  L. 
^ssociflteJadges,  J.U.  Robinson,  John 
L.  T.  H.  Irving,  R.  H.  Alvey,  Fredericlc 
eor^e  Yelloit,  and  Oliver  Miller. 
s. — The  coadiiion  of  the  treasory  is 
T  the  tables  of  the  Comptroller  for  the 
.r  ending  Sept.  80,  1883 : 

rUdnrtiiKtheflKilTBr |2.<KIT.3TS  R8 

L^tmnrr,  S«pt.&t.  ISSt tm^'M  S4 

ItTSiSSa  SI 

■nU  fot  the  BkiI  r«r l,I»3.eM  M 

I  IB  tha  Cnuurr,  Sept.  30, 138S t>9S.lSS  H 

ceipts  into  the  troaanry  for  the  year 
m  the  following  sources: 


016 


Fnm  the  direst  tu tMT,llS  II 

From  Intenul  Impmemsnt  craopulee— dlTt- 

desd*  ind  Intenet UlflM  N 

Fram  ordinal;  HHireH,  to  wlc :  tJenM«,tu  m 

gnai  mlpU  ol  nUnnde,  lax  on  lumanca. 

ud  OHsmlaalsu,  etc J«a»05  T8 

ToUlrataJpUforlbcaljaarlSeS |t,lltT>I«  SS 

For  the  fiscal  year  1883  there 
were  no  lenslative  and  attendant 
expenses,  and  not  a  dollar  was  car- 
ried OQt  of  the  treasury  proper  to 
the  credit  of  the  siukiag  fund  ; 
hence  the  large  balance  in  the  trew- 
ory  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Says  Gov.  Hamilton,  in  his  taes- 
sage: 

It  appesii  that  there  wu  due  fVom  tha 
trCBury  proper  to  the  four  general  loana 
the  atim  of  (l,&53,30T.i>9  for  recoipU  re- 
ceived from  the  apecial  laics  laid  for  their 
•sduaiTe  uaa.  There  in  but  tlB],ieO.M 
Id  the  dnbing  food  to  the  fietierml  ao- 
k  eoont,  and  the  surpltu  in  the  Ireuury  to 

^^       Dwet  It,  and  if  both  could  be  applied  ta 
^        thee*  loana  tbetv  would  still  be  left  a 
balairae  of  $tTll,S53.09  doe  tfaom  ftam  the 
treouirv. 

All  thia  Urge  ■nm  was  TrongAilly  taken 
for  other  pur»o««  and  illegal^  expended 
upon  other  object*  ;  in  fact,  auppHod  the 
tneona  ftir  the  eitravaguicea  and  abunea 
of  the  Met.  The  taws  creating  (he  debts 
eipreuly  directed  that  the  reveDUei  IVom 
taxes  laid  by  them  i<hauld  be  applied  to 
■  the  debt,  and  the  Con^titutioD  expresely 
I  fbrtnda  that  they  should  be  uiwd  fbr  aav 
other  purpose ;  yet  neither  iras  observed. 
Had  they  been  regarded  at  all,  there 
oould  not  be  that  ireiicral  balaDce  in  the 
treaauiy  that  is  made  tfl  appear  at  the  end 
of  Ctie  la«t  fiscal  year.  That  ecnerel  bal- 
ance docg  not  belong  to  the  treasury 
proper.  It  ahould  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
einiinfT  (bnd  end  inveeUd  in  lecuriliea 
for  the  payment  of  these  debts  aa  they' 
beconte  due. 

The  public  sclioola  got  bat  tl6g,9T0.1T 

for  the  last  fiscal  year,  wben  the  tax  for 

their  benefit  yielded  tfiI6,004,fS.    The  ilLfferencs  of 

$49,034.62  in  ID  tha  general  balance  in  the  treasuiy, 

and  goea  to  malie  up  thia  aurplns. 

The  proceeds  from  the  internal  improve- 
ment oompaniea  are  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt  and  interest.  These  have  also  to 
some  extent  been  diverted. 

The  pnblic  debt  of  the  State  at  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  $11,209,822.89. 

The  interest  on  the  pnblic  debt  for  the  lust 
fiscal  year  was  (646,166.10.  For  the  preaent 
fiscal  year,  ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  it  will  be 
$5TS,58e.38,  and  annually  thereafter,  until  re- 
duction of  debt.  tce6,060.14. 

The  prodactive  assets  of  the  State  in  internal 
improvement  companies  at  tbe  end  of  the  Inst 
fiscal  year  (1888)  are  as  follow  : 
Stock  In  BalMman  and  OhtoBailmidCompuT..  (9SS.fil6  TO 

Stock  la  Waablnitton  Bnuicb UO.U0i>  00 

Block  <D  Baltlmaraaadl^redeilekTareplkeCom- 

HDV 11.000  Ml 

Honda  In  BilHmon  and  OhkiRa1lniadl.VimpanT.    M6.MW  W 
BoDdi  In  Nortlmni  Ceatnl  Kallnatd  Compuj' 

(mnrtgage) li.MW.WW  00 

Total |dilBi6l6  TO 

Id  addition  to  this  there  was  a  partial  pay- 
ment ()3S,000)  made  during  the  last  year  on 
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the  mortgage  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide- 
water Canal  paid  bj  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing Railroad  Company. 

SUte  iDstttitleiis.— The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum at  Frederick  has  been  receiving  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  its  support  Its 
last  report  shows  119  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  House  of  Correction  is  a  large  annual 
charge  upon  the  treasury.  It  promises,  how- 
ever, financial  improvement.  There  were  179 
inmates  Sept.  80, 1881 ;  276,  Dec.  1, 1883;  and 
840  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Penitentiary 
is  self-sustaining.  The  average  annual  number 
of  prisoners  has  been  as  follows:  1876,  727; 
1877,816;  1878,  939;  1879,  818;  1880,  648; 
1881,545;  1882,510;  1883,582. 

CoDiiet  of  EtecttoBS. — On  this  subject  Gov. 
Hamilton  says : 

The  late  i^istntion  of  voters  was  conducted  with 
general  satisfaction.  By  the  act  of  1882,  chapter  22, 
section  2,  Baltimore  was  divided  into  fo^ups  of  three 
precincts  in  each  ward,  with  a  register  asniflpied  to 
each  group,  making  in  all  elxtj  roasters  for  tne  gen- 
eral re^stration,  and  for  the  revision  the  year  follow- 
ing, and  to  continue  until  the  present  session,  when 
the  Governor  is  required  to  appoint  one  register  for 
each  ward  with  a  yearly  salary  of  $500 ;  thus  supersed- 
ing the  fi^^up  or  precinctal  registration  and  returning 
to  the  old  ward  system.  The  objections  to  making 
this  a  salaried  office  ore  apparent  and  forcible^  and  a 
return  to  the  old  system  will  soon  and  certainly  re- 
sult in  the  accumulation  of  names  upon  the  registra- 
tion-books, and  with  them  nil  the  old  abuses  of  which 
BO  much  complaint  was  made.  I  recommend  that  the 
law  be  so  amended  that  the  group  system  for  revision 
be  re-established. 

The  law  for  the  general  conduct  of  elections  should 
be  revised  and  amended. 

Every  person  elected  or  appointed  to  office,  before 
taking  it  should  be  required  to  make  oath  that  he  had 
not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  been  suilty  of  brib- 
ery, and  in  all  its  forms  to  be  presoribea  in  the  oath ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Constitution 
omitted  even  the  qualified  oath  of  the  kind  contained 
in  the  old  Constitution. 

ClTll-Ssnrlee  Reform. — On  this  subject  the  Gov- 
ernor says : 

The  civil  service  in  the  State  requires  distinctive 
reformation.  All  assessments  upon  office -holdere, 
whether  State  or  national,  for  political  purposes, 
should  be  prohibited ;  all  interference  by  omce-iiold- 
ers  in  primary  meetings,  conventions,  and  in  elec- 
tions, except  to  vote,  should  also  be  prohibited,  with 
penalties  and  measures  for  conviction  sufficient  to  en- 
force an  observance  of  the  law.  This  prohibition 
should  be  especially  applied  to  the  oyster,  the  in- 
spection, canal^  and  school  services  for  the  State,  and 
to  the  police  ot  the  city ;  and  in  addition  to  the  other 
penalties  prescribed  by  law,  that  there  be  added  dis- 
missal from  such  service  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Party  ConventloDSt  —  The  Democratic  State 
Oonvention  met  in  Baltimore  on  September 
10th,  and  nominated  the  following  ticket: 

For  Governor,  Bobert  M.  McLane,  of  Baltimore; 
State  Conipti-oUer,  J.  Frank  Turner,  of  Talbot ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  B.  Roberts,  of  Carroll. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  also  met 
in  Baltimore,  on  the  27th  of  September,  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket: 

For  Governor,  Hart  B.  Hoi  ton,  of  Baltimore  coun- 
ty ;  Comptroller,  Wasliing^n  A.  Smith,  of  Dorches- 
ter county ;  Attorney-General,  R.  Stockett  Mathews, 
f  Baltimore  city. 


Messrs.  Smith  and  Mathews  sDhseqnentiy 
declined  nomination,  and  the  ezecntive  com- 
mittee placed  in  nomination  James  C.  Malli- 
kin,  of  Talbot  coonty,  and  Frank  H.  Stockett, 
of  Annapolis,  for  the  respective  places. 

Electloi  lUtans. — At  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Democratic  State  ticket  received  a 
minority.    The  following  is  the  vote : 


GoTemor 

Comptroller 

Attoroey-Oeneral , 


92.0M 
98,.V)8 
98.757 


80,TOT 

fso.tm 

8U,0il 


The  Legislature,  to  meet  in  1884,  will  con- 
sist of  14  Democrats  and  12  Republicans  in 
the  Senate,  and  68  Democrats  and  28  Repub- 
licans in  the  House. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  Republican  sberif 
was  elected  on  a  fusion  ticket  by  a  vote  of  27,- 
839  against  26,542  for  the  Democratic  caadi- 
date,  while  the  regular  Democratic  candidnt« 
was  chosen  Superior  Court  Clerk  by  a  vote  of 
28,445  against  27,858  for  a  fusion  DemocraL 
In  October  Ferdinand  0.  Latrobe,  Democrat, 
had  been  re-elected  mayor  over  the  citizens' 
candidate  by  a  vote  of  29,147  to  25.669.  For 
members  of  the  City  Council  a  majority  in 
sympathy  with  the  reformers  were  chosen. 

MASSiCHOSirrrS.    SUte  GoTenMStr— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  during  the  jear: 
Governor,    Benjamin    F.   Butler,   Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  B.  Pierce ;  Treasurer,  Danid 
A.  Gleason ;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd;  At- 
torney-General, Edgar  J.  Sherman ;  Secretary 
of  Board  of  Education,  John  W.  Dickinson; 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  John  E 
Russell ;    Insurance  Commissioner,  Julina  L 
Clarke,  succeeded  by  John  K.  Tarbox;  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  Thomas  Russell,  Clemeitf 
Herschel,  and  Edward  W.  Kinsley ;  State  Li- 
brarian, C.  B.  Tillinghasu    Judiciary,  SopreoM 
Court:  Chief-Justice,  Marcus  Morton;  Asao- 
ciate  Justices,  Waldo  Colburn,  Oliver  Wenddl 
Holmes,  Jr.,  Wolbridge  A.  Field,  Charles  De^ 
ens,  William  Allen,  and  Charles  Allen. 

Leglslatlfe  Sesdoa. — ^The  Legislature  coDTened 
on  January  3d,  and  adjourned  on  July  27th. 
The  session  was  the  longest  on  record.  On 
January  18th  George  F.  Hoar,  Republican, 
was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  by  a  Tota 
of  148  against  86  for  John  D.  Long,  Republi- 
can, 88  for  Samuel  W.  Bowerman,  Democrat, 
and  5  for  others. 

The  acts  approved  by  the  Governor  nnm- 
bered  235,  those  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  4,  those  beconiing  laws  withont  sis* 
nature  were  40,  the  number  enacted  being  379. 

By  the  requisite  votes,  a  majority  in  the  S^ 
ate  and  two  thirds  in  the  House,  ihe  Legis- 
lature passed  a  resolve  providing  for  such  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  that,  beginning 
in  1884,  State  elections  shall  occur  but  once  in 
two  j-ears,  and  that,  beginning  with  1885,  tbe 
Legislature  shall  hold  biennial  sessions ;  it  t^^ 
provides  that  a  person  shall  be  eligible  asTreas- 
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i  Receiver-General  for  three  successive 
id  no  more.  This  measure  must  be  act- 
favorably  by  the  Legislature  of  1884, 
^pted  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  to 
I  portion  of  the  Constitution, 
sssion  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
if  bills  which  the  Governor  vetoed;  but 
lem  was  passed  over  the  veto,  the  large 
ttic  minority  making  such  a  thing  im- 
as  long  as  party  lines  were  maintained, 
le  first  trial  of  strength  there  was  a 
f  party  line?,  which  widened  as  time 
several  of  these  vetoes  being  sustained 
.e  of  nearly  two  thirds  in  their  favor, 
which  most  time  was  spent  and  which 
I  the  most  attention  was  relative  to  a 
incorporate  the  Union  Safe  Deposit 
f  Boston. 

tngth  of  the  session  was  chiefly  due  to 
ged  investigation  by  a  joint  committee 
ro  houses  into  the  condition  and  man- 
of  the  State  Almshouse  atTewksbury. 
3stigation,  comprising  sixty-five  hear- 
I  extending  over  a  period  of  three  and 
lonths,  was  extraordinary  in  some  of 
•es. 

fecial  charges  contained  in  Gov.  But- 
igural  address  were  as  follow : 

bere  not  been  scandals^  public  and  well 
>r  years  in  Uiat  institution}  Was  it  not 
ind  never  denied,  tiiat,  for  years,  of  the  in- 
I  in  or  sent  to  that  institution  more  than  90 
lied  as  such  ?  All  of  these  did  not  fill  an  in- 
ei^B  grave,  even ;  for  it  can  be  shown  that 
to  250  infant  corpses  were  annually  sold  as 
ise  to  a  single  medical  institution  in  the 
from  three  to  live  dollars  each.  Many,  if 
ime  from  thence,  besides  large  numbers  of 
pauper  adulU,  ^mished  for  other  medical 
and  sold  as  merchandise  for  very  oonsidera- 
;  and  that  done  secretly,  and  not  under  and 
uioe  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which, 
tain  safe^ruards,  permit  almshouses  to  fur- 
nchdmed  bodies  of  deceased  paupers  for  dis- 
irposes  to  surgeons  and  medical  schools,  ac- 

0  the  deoert  and  humane  provision  of  the 
Was  this  not  in  testimony  before  a  grand 
IS  It  not  been  publicly  known  ?  What  record 
ate  of  these  dead  infant  children,  to  whom 
3  place  of  parent  ?  What  account,  even,  has 
returned  of  the  price  of  this  mercnandise  of 

1  ?  ^hat  record  of  birth  or  death  or  bnrial- 
which  such  bodies  could  be  identified  or 
f 

er  charge  was,  that  one  of  the  trustees 
that  he  made  enough  out  of  the  com- 
on  what  was  bought  for  the  institu- 
pay  him  for  his  time.  Another  was, 
salaries  of  the  State  institutions  were 
3nt.  of  the  appropriations, 
ority  of  the  committee  reached  a  con- 
Lhat  the  Governor's  charges  were  not 
i,  and  their  report  was  approved  by 
slatnre.  In  relation  to  salaries  the  re- 
i :  **  We  dispose  of  the  latter,  so  far  as 
'8  this  institution  now,  by  stating  that 
ropriation  for  the  Tewksbury  Alms- 
st  year  was  $98,000,  and  of  this  $20,- 
t  for  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of 
ta  and  nurses.    The  per  cent,  in  this 


case  is  less  than  twenty-two.  Our  conclusion 
as  to  the  trustees  is  that  while  we  find  in  the 
records  and  in  their  action  evidence  of  care- 
lessness, we  do  not  find  anything  to  impeach 
their  substantial  integrity  and  efficiency." 

FhuuMHU — -There  are  no  temporary  loans  to 
provide  for,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
the  funded  debt  during  the  year. 

Fimdeddebt,  Jan.  1.18S8 $82,611,680  90 

It  has  been  reduced  by  the  following 

payments  from  the  sinking  ftmdn, 

viz. :  Cosst-defense  loan $877,000 

Boon^-Aind  loan 196.000 

I,0f5,000  00 

Funded  debt,  Jan.  1,1884 $81,486,880  90 

Scrip  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  oi  the  Coast- 
defense  loan  and  of  $2,000  of  the  Bounty-fund 
loan,  now  outstanding,  will  be  paid  from  the 
sinking  funds,  on  presentation  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  No  further  installment  of  the 
public  debt  will  be  due  and  payable  until  1888. 

SIHKIKO  rUMUS. 

Amount  Jan.  1,1888 $16,944^268  00 

Bedaced  by  payment  of  CoMt-de- 

fense  loan $877,000 

Boduced  by  payment  of  Bounty-Amd 

kNU) 198,000 

1,070,000  00 

Total $15,869,268  05 

Amount  of  sinking  ftmd,  Jan.  1, 1884 16,886,180  6ft 


$966,917  50 

Troy  aid  Grecifeld  Rtllraad  aid  Hoosac  TnneL 

— The  contracts  under  which  these  are  operated 
run  till  Oct.  1,  1887. 

Total  Income  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 

Sept  80, 1868 $298,887  68 

Operating  expenses  same  period 166,514  68 

Net  earnings $180,878  15 

No  account  is  taken  in  this  connection  of  the 
Southern  Vermont  Kailroad,  which  is  under 
lease  for  a  fixed  rental  of  $12,000  yearly. 

Expended  by  manager  In  construction,  same  pe- 
riod   $28^615  29 

Balance  on  hand  Sept.  80, 1888,  unexpended  ....    142,957  90 

Of  the  double  track  ordered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  continued  under  several  appropria- 
tions, 8&]^  miles  have  been  completed  and 
are  now  in  actual  use.  It  is  expected  that  the 
road-bed  will  be  ready  early  in  the  coming 
summer.  No  considerable  expenditure  has 
been  required  in  the  tunnel  during  the  year. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  furnish- 
es the  following  memorandum  as  to  the  fimd- 
ed  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  railroad  and 
unnel : 

888— April  Ist $2,968,565  00 

October  iBt 109,496  25 

8S9-July  l8t 2,011,824  45 

October  Ist 142,558  45 

890— AprillBt 200,000  00 

October  Ist 805,129  65 

891— Aprillst 216,600  00 

July  1st 8.618,242  75 

898— Aprillst 200,000  00 

July  Ist 400,000  00 

Octoberlst 465,000  00 

894— Aprillst ^5,000  00 

July  1st 800,000  00 

895- January  1st 1,60C,1S1  75 

July  1st 1,800,000  00 

897-8eptember  1st 870,000  00 

TotaL $14,198,028  20 
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sinking  fand  needed  Jan.  1, 1884 $i(MM9,880  60  illiterates  made  nineteen  and  six  tenths  wg 

On  bond  Jan.  1.1854 ^8^284^  ^^^^ .  bat  fonr  fifths  of  the  foreign-bom  Uli^ 

Defldencf $4,584^«  81  erates  were  upward  oftwentj^one  jeaTsof  age. 

"It  must  be  apparent,"  says  Governor  Rob-  .   Stffc^Biiks^The  statement  to  Oct.  1, 1888, 

inson  in  his  mess^e  to  the  Legislature  of  1884,  ^®  ^  follows: 

"that  no  probable  increase  of  net  earnings  will  5°™ Jj' ® J 5*!1^" guS 

meet  this  deficiency,  and  therefore  1  submit  to  ToSof'depoftS«T?T?^^^^^'.^^^*^  $252,6^^  «i 

you  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  enter  upon   the  increase  in  namber  of  depositors  duiing  the 

accumulation  of  the  sinking  fuAds^  or  in  some  l^JJS^u; toUlifd^^itidiii^  $ii^ w 

other  practicable  way  to  provide  to  meet  the       ^.  ,.  .        ^.,    ^     ,    .  n      ^ 

whole  debt  at  its  maturity."  ^  The  condition  of  the  banks  is  generaUy  sato 

From  the  annual  abstract  of  polls,  property,  ^ao^f  ry.    Owing  to  the  gam  in  depoata,  ind 

taxes,  etc.,  as  assessed  May  1, 1883,  an  increase  ^^  the  scarcity  of  other  authorized  Mcnnto«, 

in  the  total  valuation  will  appear  to  the  amount  ™a°r  banks  have  largely  increased  their  loans 

of  $47,083,688,  of  which  $36,686,927  is  in  real  on  personal  secunty. 

estate,  and  the  remainder  in  personal  property.  ,   MMW^— The  entire  strength  of  the  mihtia  al- 

Polls,  dwelling-houses,  and  horses  have  in-  lowed  by  the  laws  now  in  force  w  334  oABcot 

creased,  while  cows  and  sheep  have  decreased.  ^^  4»^^.  enhsted  men.    In  the  service  at  the 

Compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  the  exhibit  pr^nt  time  there  are  805  officers  and  8,6d7 

of  improvement  is  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  «nbsted  men.    The  Adjutant-General  reports: 

charge  that  Massachusetts  is  in  the  way  of  de-  Total  amoont  of  appropriations  controlled  by  the 

tArinrAf  ion  And  dAr»flT  Military  Department  for  the  year  1888  is $160,^  W 

terioration  ana  aecay. ^^^^  totaf  expiodltore  (including  all  oontncU  to 


Komber  of  polls 
Total  yaloatlou . . 


Ill  amber  of  horses 

Number  of  cows  

Number  of  dwelling-houses. . 


Maj  1,1868. 


27M58 

$897,150,983 

89,228 

158,906 

188,528 


date,  and  a  small  amount  estimated  to  corer 
M«7l,l888.  bills  to  come  in)  Is  about 141,8S«» 

From  the  latter  amount  should  be  deducted  the 

498,888  exnenditures  on  account  of  war  recorda,  sol- 

$1,781,297,061  dlers' messenger coHM, etc 7.S4«M 

149.289  — — • 

169.51?  Learing the  actual  expense $m^O 

291,991 

A  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  miliUrj 

The  gain  in  the  population  of  the  State  dur-  knowledge  has  been  attained  by  Uie  milidt. 

ing  the  same  period  was  about  45  per  cent  Health,  Liiacy,  aid  duurlty. — The  Legidstare 

The  total  tax  for  State,  county,  city,  and  of  1879  accomplished  a  thorough  reorgania* 

town  purposes  for  1883  was  $26,323,432,  an  tion  of  the  administration  of  the  public  cii«ri- 

amount  greater  than  the  total  for  any  other  ties  —  abolishing  some   boards,   oonsolidatin^ 

year  except  1874.    It  needs  no  argument  to  others,   and    simplifying   the  whole   system. 

show  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  burden  re-  The  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,   and  Chsritj, 

suits  from  municipal  action  and  not  from  as-  as  then  and  now  constituted,   consisting  of 

sessment  by  the  General  Court.     The  State  nine  persons,  is  given  general  supervision  orer 

tax  for  1883  was  $1,500,000.  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  the  State  Alms- 

Ediettloit — During  1883  there  was  raised  by  house,  the  State  Workhouse,  the  State  Primirj 

taxation,  for  all  common-school  purposes,  the  School,  the  State  Reform  School,  and  the  State 

sum  of  $5,499,717.83.     Add  to  this  the  income  Industrial  School.    Other  powers,  ample  Aod 

from  funds  and  other  sources,  $313,468.19,  and  specific,  are  granted,   enabling  the  bofird  to 

you  have  a  total  of  $5,813,186.02.     This  sum  hold    substantial   control  over  those  institu* 

supported  6,246  schools  of  the  different  grades,  tions,  and  over  other  matters  committed  to  it 

paying  for  the  services  of  9,235  teachers,  and  Gov.  Robinson  says :  '*  I  have  been  ur^  to 

affording  instruction  to  335,872  pupils,  whose  recommend  to  yon  an  abolition  of  the  board, 

percentage  of  attendance  was  88*72.    All  the  and  the  creation  of  two  or  three  in  its  stead. 

schools  in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  kept  But,  after  much  reflection  and  extended  in- 

in  operation  the  average  time  of  eight  months  quiry,  I  must  withhold  that  reoommendatioo 

and  nineteen  days,  the  law  reouiriug  for  all  for  the  present." 

grades  below  the  high-school  only  six  months.  State  lastiUrtitNis. — There  is  an  imperative  de- 

Thirty-seven  cities  and  towns  have  supported  mand  for  increased  accommodations  for  th« 

evening-schools,  having  11,112  scholars.    Nine-  insane.    The  hospitals  are  crowded,  and  hon- 

ty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population  have  dreds  of  inmates  are  compelled  to  oconpy  tem- 

the  privileges  of  high-school  instruction.  porary  cots  or  beds  in  the  corridors  and  apon 

In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  for  public  the  floors.    The  Governor  believes  thtt  great 

schools,  Massachusetts  expended  in  1883,  for  economy  of  room  is  possible  under  a  wiseap- 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  tem  of  classification,  separating  the  harmleas, 

children  at  the  State  Primary  School,  the  boys  the  criminal,  and  tJie  dangerous,  uid  under 

at  the  Reform  School,  and  the  girls  at  the  In-  other  improved   arrangements  which  profee* 

dustrial  School,  more  than  $180,000.  sional  knowledge  and  experience  will  adviae. 

Out  of  the  whole  population  of  1,783,085,  in  The  financial  affairs  of  the  hospitals  are  rt- 
1880,  only  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  were  ported  in  excellent  condition.  The  surplus  a^ 
native-born  illiterates,  less  than  that  of  any  cumulated  at  Taunton,  Worcest-er,  and  North- 
other  people  in  the  world.    The  foreign-born  ampton  has  been  increased,  while  at  Danvtfa 
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the  Treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  of  $1,- 
172.14,  so  that  the  $10,000  for  an  anticipated 
deficiency  has  been  added  to  the  surplus. 

The  demand  for  the  abolisbment  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  appears  to  be  based  solely  on 
the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  girls  there 
is  small,  being  only  from  sixty-seven  to  sev- 
enty-six during  the  last  four  years.  No  one 
appears  to  doubt  the  helpful  influences  of  the 
school  and  of  its  system  of  auxiliary  visitation ; 
but  it  is  said  to  cost  too  much. 

Tlw  UqMr  Law. — ^The  act  of  1875  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  amended 
subsequently,  continues  in  force.  Under  the 
local-option  provisions^  the  will  of  the  people 
in  the  different  municipalities  is  annually  ex- 
pressed for  or  against  the  issuing  of  licenses. 
rroxa  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  votes  in 
1882  and  1883,  we  present  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Kamber  of  towns  that  voted  for  license. . . 
Nomber  of  cities  thst  voted  for  licenM. . . . 
Knmber  of  towns  that  voted  against  li- 
cense  

Number  at  cities  that  voted  against  license 


The  total  number  of  votes  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  " 
in  the  State  was — 


1888. 

1883. 

59 
16 

71 
14 

266 
5 

S68 

8 

T«. 

No. 

1888 

88,288 
H094 

76,908 

1885 

82,fi05 

For  license  fees  the  receipts  of  the  Common- 
wealth amount  to — 

188S $646J15  98 

1888 887,108  80 

Fkhcffles* — Notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses 
in  the  Gloucester  fisheries — 17  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 1,119  tons — there  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  fishing  tonnage.  Daring  the  year 
a  number  of  new  vessels  were  built  and  added 
to  the  fleet,  the  increase  being  larger  than  for 
any  other  year  since  1875— namely,  46  vessels, 
aggregating  3,635  tons.  The  mackerel-fishery, 
on  which  great  reliance  is  placed,  was  attended 
by  a  light  catch,  which  was  not  counterbal- 
anced by  enhanced  prices. 

The  "  Whalemen's  Skipping  List,"  of  New 
Bedford,  has  published  its  annual  review  of  the 
whale-fishery.  The  failure  of  the  Arctic  sea- 
son, with  small  catches  in  other  localities, 
brought  but  small  remuneration  to  those  who 
risked  their  capital  in  the  whale-fishery.  The 
fleet  now  numbers  125  vessels  of  all  classes 
hailing  from  Atlantic  ports,  against  138  a  year 
ago,  and  19  from  San  Francisco,  as  against  8 
1^  year.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
aperm-wbaling  has  considerably  diminished. 

Of  the  144  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  94  belong  in  the  district  of  New  Bed- 
ford, 7  in  Edgartown,  12  in  Provincetown,  4 
in  Boston,  6  in  New  London,  and  2  in  Stoning- 
ton.  The  other  19  hail  from  San  Francisco. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  is  83,119. 


DiT«ite« — Gov.  Robinson,  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature,  says : 

Up  to  1860,  full  divorce  was  permitted  in  thiB  State 
for  nve  grounds  only — adultery,  impotency,  union  for 
three  years  with  a  religious  sect  denying  the  validity 
of  marriage,  ixnprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  five  yeara, 
and  desertion  for  five  consecutive  years  to  the  desert- 
ing as  well  as  to  the  deserted  party,  with  the  proviso, 
however,  that  divorce  to  the  deserting  party  shoula 
be  limited  to  cases  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  de- 
sertion was  for  extreme  cruelty,  or,  in  case  of  the  wife, 
neglect  by  her  husband  to  provide.  The  laws  at  pres- 
ent allow  absolute  divorce  for  four  other  causes  than 
those  just  enumerated:  extreme  cruelty,  fip-oss  and 
confirmed  habits  of  intoxication,  cruel  ana  abusive 
treatment}  and  neglect  to  provide.  The  laws  relating 
to  remarriage  have  also  oeen  so  modified  that  the 
guiltv  party  against  whom  a  divorce  has  been  pro- 
cured, even  on  the  ground  of  adultery^  is  allowed  to 
manr  again  at  the  expiration  of  a  certam  period. 

Wnile  the  number  of  marriages  increased  from  10,- 
878  in  1868  to  17,684  in  1882,  or  62'6  per  cent.,  and 
the  population  increased  58*4  percent.,  the  number  of 
divorces  rose  in  the  same  period  from  207  to  615,  or 
147*6  per  cent.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  has  been  7*6  per 
cent.,  agfdnst  14*7  per  cent,  for  divorces.  During 
these  twenty  years  it  appears  that  86*5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  divorces  were  for  adultery  and  42*6 
per  cent,  were  for  desertion,  or  79  percent,  for  the  two 
causes  combined.  The  laigest  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  divorces  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  in  Dukes  and  Nantucket  counties,  and  the  small- 
est in  Suffolk. 

WtMMn  bi  Office. — In  the  latter  part  of  the 
y^ar,  Gov.  Butler  undertook  to  remove  from 
office  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity, 
on  the  ground  that  a  woman  was  not  eligible 
to  the  office.  The  Council  refused  to  concur 
in  this  view,  and  the  opinion  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  asked.  On 
the  19th  of  November  their  opinion  was  given, 
of  which  the  essential  portions  follow : 

The  statute  of  1879,  chapter  291,  in  the  second  sec- 
tion provides  that  **  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  shall  appoint  nine  persons  who 
shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and 
Charity.''  The  principal  question  presented  to  us  is 
whether  under  this  statute  it  was  competent  for  the 
Governor,  with  the  ad  nee  and  consent  of  the  Council, 
to  appoint  a  woman  as  a  member  of  such  board. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  the  constitu- 
tionid  power  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  a  statute, 
duly  passed  and  approved  bv  the  Governor,  that  wom- 
en may  be  appointed  memoers  of  such  board.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  one  merely  of  the  construction 
of  the  statute  and  of  the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 
The  word  *^  persons ''  in  its  natural  and  usual  signifl- 
oation  includes  women  as  well  as  men.  Throughout 
our  statutes,  and  particularly  in  those  relating  to  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  it  is  constantly  used  in  a  sense 
which  necessarily  includes  both  sexes.  In  other  parfai 
of  the  statute  we  are  considering  the  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  which  clearly  Includes  women.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  in  Bobinson's  case,  reported  in  181  Mass., 
876,  does  not.  in  our  judgment,  conflict  with  this  con- 
struction. That  decision  was  that  under  the  statute  of 
1876,  chapter  197.  which  provides  that  a  citizen  of  this 
State  of  the  age  or  twenty-one  years  and  of  good  moral 
character  mav  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney, 
an  unmarrioa  woman  was  not  entitied  to  be  so  admit- 
ted. Then  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  of  1876  and  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  expressed  therein.  The  Court  considered 
that  by  the  common  law,  and  the  unbroken  usage  of 
this  Commonwealth  under  it,  women  were  not  oompe- 
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tent  to  act  as  attomeys-ot-law ;  that  althooffb  tlie  D.  Robinson,  of  Ofaioopee,  160,092;  BenjamiB 

word  **  citizen,"  W  in  its  most  common  and  com-  y.  Butler,  of  Lowell,  160,228  :  Charles  Almj, 

prenensive  sense,  included  women,  yet  the  Legislature  ^f  Moor  k^/lffirrl    1  Rfti 

in  the  statute  under  consideration  was  not  presumed  ^^  X^^\'  ^^^^^'^^^     '    AV    -r.          ..      ^         n  r 

to  intend  to  use  it  as  including  women,  because  such  ^-'f  the  8  members  of  the  iLxecutif^e  Oonncil,  5 

construction  would  reverse  the  nolicy  or  its  prodeces-  are  Repablicans  and  3  are  Democrats. 

sors  and  introduce  a  fundamental  chan^  in  loug-estab-  Jq  the  Senate  there  are  25  Repnblicant,  14 

li:*hed  principles  of  law    These  considerations,  which  Democrats,  and  1  Independent  Democrat 

were  controUmg  m  that  case,  have  no  application  to  j^  ♦k^  ct^„-^  ^i.^^  -.«  iqt  vt^r.r,Mi^w.a  oq 

the  question  b^ore  us.    The  itatute  of  18%  does  not,  ^  ^^  ^^^  House  there  are  187  Repubbwma,  92 

upon  the  construction  we  give  it,  introduce  any  new  Democrats,  8  Greenbaokers,  6  Independents,  1 

policy  or  make  any  change  in  established  principles  Independent  Republican,  and   1  Independent 

of  law.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Democrat. 

'^P.^o^^&tTu^t^'^^.r.  of  th.  .  MBMUJnMST.    Im  »d  8toA-A  new  «a- 

second  !»ection  of  chapter  291  of  the  acts  of  1879,  it  was  tmuous  direct  process  for  the  depnospnonxs- 

competent  for  the  Governor^  with  the  advice  and  con-  tion  of  iron  in  a  charcoal-furnace  is  described 

sent  of  the  Council,  to  appomt  a  woman  as  a  member  by  Prof.  S&rnstr6m  as  liavinff  been  experiment- 

^'l^*b!r::,»'/^ai&i^'?n  »ti;  fy^^^  at  N,ham.narin  Sweden,  with  ,^ 

79  of  the  Public  Statutes  undoubtedly  was  to  conflrm  factory  results.     The  old  Osmund  or  Catalan 

and  continue  in  office  the  members  of  the  board  dur-  process,  formerly  used  m  Sweden  to  prodaoe 

ing  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed.  excellent  iron,  was  intermittent  and  expenaife, 

Party  CMTeiti^DS. — The  Republican  State  Con-  involving  a  large  waste  of  fuel,  and  had  to  give 

yentiou  met  in  Worcester  on  the  19th  of  Sep-  way  to  blast  processes.    These,  being  adapted 

tember,  and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  only  to  ores  weak  in  phosphorus,  precluded 

For  Governor,  George  D.  Robinson ;  Lieuten-  the  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  magnetic 

ant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames;  Secretary  of  State,  ores  of  Sweden.     It  is  clear  that  if  the  proees 

Henry  B.  Pierce ;  Treasurer,  Daniel  A.  Glea-  of  conversion  takes  place  in  a  shaft,  as  in  a 

son ;   Attomey-Generfd,  Edgar  J.  Sherman ;  blast-furnace,  without  the  temperature  becom- 

Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd.  ing  so  great  as  to  effect  any  coalescence  or 

The  Prohibitory  State  Convention  met  in  complete  smelting,  and  the  mass  is,  at  this 

Boston  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  nomi-  stage,  transferred  in  a  convenient  manner  to 

nated   the  following  ticket :    For  Governor,  a  hearth  where  the  further  process  of  tusang 

Charles  Almy,  of  New  Bedford ;  Lieutenant-  the  iron  particles  can  take  place,  the  prooees 

Governor,  John  Blackmer,  of  Springfield;  Sec-  will  at  once  become  continuous  and  direct, 

retary  of  State,  Solomon  F.  Root,  of  Barre ;  and  will  have  the  advantages  of  saving  foel 

Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Thomas  J.  and  removing  impurities  in  the  bloom  at  the 

Lothrop,  of  Taunton ;  Auditor,  Jonathan  Buck,  same  time.     The  furnace  can  be  kept  closed 

of  Gloucester ;  Attorney -General,  Samuel  M.  during  the  operation,  so  that  the  reduction  by 

Fairfield,  of  Maiden.  hot  carbonic  oxide  may  proceed  oontinuooslj. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  The  furnace  at  Nyhammar  consists  of  a  redoe- 

Springfield  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  tion-sbaft  connected  with  the  hearths  by  small 

nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Governor,  culverts.    These  hearths  can  be  closed,  baring 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Lowell ;   Lieutenant-  heavy  dampers  so  balanced  as  to  be  eanlj 

Governor,  Frederick  O.  Prince,  of  Boston ;  raised  and  lowered,  with  holes  in  their  lower 

Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Marsh,  of  Spring-  part,  by  which  the  gases  generated  by  the  foel 

field ;   Auditor,  John   Hopkins,  of  Mill  bury  ;  may  pass  through  the  riiaft  and  thus  act  tbe 

Treasurer,  C.  H.  Ingalls,  of  North  Adams ;  At-  part  of  gas  in  an  ordinary  blast-furnace.  Char 

torney-General,  J.  W.  Cummings,  of  Fall  river,  coal  and  iron  are  charged  in  the  shaft  of  ^ 

Mr.  Prince  declined,  as  did  also  Samuel  A.  fnrnace  in  proper  proportions.    Tbe  ore  will 

B.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  substituted  by  the  State  then,  as  it  settles  in  the  shaft,  be  subjected  to 

Committee,  which  finally  placed  James  S.  Grin-  the  same  process  of  conversion  as  in  the  ordi- 

nell,  of  Springfield,  in  nomination.  nary  reduction-zone  of  a  blast-furnace.    Wb^ 

On  the  same  day  the  Greenback-Labor  party  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  spongy  iron  to  an- 

held  its  State  Convention  in  Boston,  and  nomi-  other  hearth,  the  raking-down,  which  is  kept  op 

nated  the  following  ticket:  For  Governor,  Ben-  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  furnace  always 

jaminF.Bntler;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  well  tilled  with   charcoal  and  iron  until  the 

Howes,  of  Worcester;  for  Secretary  of  State,  smelting  is  nearly  effected,  is  stopped;  a  hook 

Nicholas  Furlong,  of  Boston ;    for  Treasurer  is  passed  through  the  upper  holes  of  the  damp- 

and  Receiver-General,  Wilbur  F.  Whitney,  of  ers  of  the  culvert  through  which  the  raking- 

Ashburnbam ;   for  Auditor,  A.  H.  Wood,  of  down  is  performed,  and  the  bloom  is  allowed 

Lunenburg;  for  Attorney-General,  George  Fos-  to  go  down  into  the  hearth.    It  may  then 

ter,  of  Lynn.  be  easily  broken  up  when  one  of  tbe  damp- 

N.  S.  Gushing,  of   Middleboro',  was  after-  ers  is  opened.    One  fire-plaoe  should  always 

ward  substituted  for  Mr.  Howes,  and  Hiram  be  kept  charged  during  the  operation,  so  aa 

W.K.  Eastman,  of  Lawrence,  for  Mr.  Whitney,  to  maintain  a  gas  pressure   in   th«   fumaoe 

Hecflsn  Retarns. — At  the  election  in  Novem-  constantly  higher  than  the  pressure  of  air 

her,  the  Republican  ticket  received  a  majority,  from  without,  in  order  to  prevent  all  aoc- 

The  following  is  the  vote  for  Governor :  George  tion  of  air  through  Uie  open  hearth.     As  soon 
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the  bloom  is  removed  and  the  hearth  is  *16 ;  the  sulphur  from  1*61  to  *8d ;  the  phos- 
eaned  oat,  it  is  again  closed  and  refilled  with  phorns  from  1*76  to  1*10;  the  manganese  to  nil; 
larcoal  and  iron,  by  raking  down  from  the  the  combined  carbon  to  '62 ;  and  the  graphite 
lalt  as  before,  and  the  blast  is  turned  on.    In  to  *17.    At  the  same  time,  the  output  from  the 
le  same  way,  the  process  may  be  alternated  furnace  was  increased  enormously)  and  the 
rith  the  other  hearths.    A  considerable  ad-  quantity  of  fuel  required  was  decreased  in  a 
antage  to  the  practical  utility  of  this  furnace  corresponding  ratio.     Mr.  Bull  has  not  yet 
3  the  great  ease  with  which  the  raking-down,  erected  his  furnace  on  a  commercial  scale,  but 
or  any  other  operation  which  may  be  required  is  awaiting  the  perfection  of  improvements  in 
in  the  hearth  while  the  blast  is  on,  is  effected,  his  calcining  oven  for  heating  the  ore  and  flux, 
^ith  a  little  practice,  which  an  unskilled  la-  and  in  the  air-heating  stoves  and  gas-producers. 
Iwrer  may  acquire  in  a  very  short  time,  it  is  He  is  confident,  however,  that  with  the  enor- 
posaible  to  charge  and  rake  charcoal  and  ores  mous  increase  of  the  output  of  the  furnace  and 
uniformly  down,  an  advantage  embodying  a  the  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
check  whereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  sumed,  which  he  has  demonstrated,  iron  or 
in  the  furnace  may  be  kept  perfectly  even,  steel  ingots  can  be  produced  by  his  system  in 
The  heat  thrown  out  by  the  furnace  was  small,  any  district  at  a  cost  much  lower  than  the  most 
and  the  work  of  operating  it  was  so  simple  as  inferior  pig  iron  under  the  present  systems, 
to  render  the  managers  comparatively  inde-  Lead  nd  SUrer. — Mr.  Carl   Henrich,   while 
l>endent  of  skiUed  workmen.     In  most  of  the  smelting  at  the  Benson  Smelting  Works  in  Ari- 
experiments  two  barrels,  or  12*6  cubic  feet,  of  zona,  for  lead-silver  bullion,  had  to  use  as  a  lead- 
ebarcoal  to  8  owt.  of  ore  were  used ;  but  toward  ore  a  sulphate  of  lead  (anglesite)  with  occasional 
the  finish,  the  quantity  of  ore  was  reduced  to  lumps  of  galena.    He  had  also  received  for  re- 
2  cwt.     When  tested,  the  iron  made  by  this  dnction  an  ore  high  in  silver,  carrying  about 
process  did  not  show  any  tendency  to  red-  26  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites,  with  oxide  of  iron 
shortness  or  brittleness;  its  elasticity  was  satis-  and  quartz  or  silicates.    Finding  the  old  meth- 
factory  and  compared  well  with  that  of  the  od  of  reducing  anglesite  to  sulphide  of  lead  and 
class  of  pig-iron  made  by  the  I^ancashire  pro-  then  precipitating  the  lead  by  metallic  iron  to 
cess.    The  process  is  well  adapted  to  resmelt-  be  very  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  ouan- 
ing  by  the  Martin  process.    According  to  Prof,  tity  of  silver-bearing  matte  produced,  and  the 
£&rDstrdm^s  estimates,  16  tons  of  good  merchant  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an  impossibil- 
iroD,  containing  an  average  of  0*08  of  phos-  ity,  of  making  a  slag  free  from  lead,  he  made 
jhorus,  were  made  by  it  from  27  tons  of  ore  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  anglesite  by 
containing  0*91  of  phosphorus,  with  an  expen-  the  action  of  iron  pyrites  with  silica.    Acting 
^tnre  of  about  600  barrels  of  charcoal  and  a  upon  the  calculation  that  the  reducing  power 
lose  of  iron  amounting  to  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  pyrites  would  be  about  five  times  that 
In  BulPs  direct  process,  no  solid  carbon  is  of  the  galena,  he  found  that,  by  putting  togeth- 
^ised  in  the  furnace.    The  charge  is  made  with  er,  in  round  numbers,  360  pounds  of  the  angle- 
"iron  -  ore   and  flux — usually  limestone — only,  site- ore  (estimated  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
^hile  the  furnace  is  worked  exclusively  with  galena  and  75  per  cent,  of  anglesite)  with  100 
^as,  which  is  delivered  to  it  in  a  very  highly  pounds  of  the  silver- ore  carrying  iron  pyrites, 
lieated  state  direct  from  the  producers.    Highly  the  two  ores  would  reduce  each  other  and  the 
Bleated  air  is  also  introduced  in  sufficient  quan-  ^nlphur  would  be  removed  in  the  form  of  sul- 
"^ties  to  burn  about  10  per  cent  of  the  gas  and  phurous  acid  (SO9),  with  the  production  of  very 
vnaintain  the  furnace  at  the  high  temperature  little  matte. 

^lecessary  to  allow  the  withdrawal  of  the  iron  Copiwrt — Heap-roasting  of  copper-bearing  py- 

^  steel  and  cinder  in  a  fluid  st^te.     The  gases  rites  has  been  practiced  at  nine  different  mines 

^ing  through  the  ore  and  flux  under  this  sys-  lying  along  the  ore  belt  from  North  Alabama  to 

^em  are  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  in  equal  Central  Vermont,  but  can  be  said  to  have  en- 

^olnmes,  together  with  the  nitrogen  derived  tirely  succeeded  only  at  two  neighboring  mines 

^X)m  the  air  which  has  been  blown  into  the  lying  in  Central  Vermont.    The  bed  upon  which 

^rnace.    These  gases  being  produced  entirely  the  ore  is  roasted,  having  to  be  well  drained, 

^ntside  of  the  furnace,  there  is  no  zone  of  gasi-  is  constructed  precisely  like  the  trnffio-way  of 

^cation  within  it,  but  only  the  zones  of  fusion,  a  city  street.     The  plan  of  the  heap  is  laid  off 

Redaction,  and  carbonization  have  to  be  pro-  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  24  feet  wide 

^ded  for.    The  zone  of  preparation,  in  which  and  60  feet  long,   and  wood— common  split 

^heore,  fiiel,  and  flux  are  freed  from  their  moist-  fuel- wood  is  the  best— is  piled  nine  inches  deep 

^re  and  the  temperature  of  the  ore  is  raised  all  over  the  plan.    The  ore  is  piled  upon  this 

•0  the  reduction-point,  is  also  removed  from  and  carefully  arranged  in  successive  layers  till 

%he  furnace  to  a  special  apparatus.    Experi-  a  bed  seven  feet  thick  is  formed.    One  foot  of 

^ents  in  the  operation  of  this  system  were  "  ragging,"  or  the  coarser  part  of  ore  that  has 

^nade  by  the  Soci6t6  John  Cockerill  at  Sera-  passed  through  a  screen  of  holes  li  inch  in 

log,  Belgium,  in  1881.    With  an  ordinary  blast-  diameter,  is  laid  over  this,  and  the  fire  is  start- 

tumace  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  ed.    As  soon  as  the  ore  has  ignited,  from  the 

twrpnty-one  feet  high,  it  was  found  possible  to  ground  one  foot  upward,  "fines,"  or  that  part 

reduce  the  silicon  in  the  product  from  8*40  to  of  the  ore  which  has  passed  through  a  screen 
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with  meshes  of  one  third  of  an  inch,  are  shov- 
eled on  the  heap  and  constantly  added,  so  as 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  outside  nearly 
endarable  to  the  hand.  In  about  ten  days,  no 
part  of  the  heap  having  been  allowed  to  fuse, 
no  more  attention  will  be  needed;  and  in 
about  eleven  weeks  the  mass  will  be  ready  to 
remove  to  the  furnace.  If  the  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed,  out  of  850  short 
tons  of  ore  put  in  the  heap,  not  more  than 
twenty  tons  will  require  any  further  roasting. 
At  the  Ely  mine,  V  ershire,  Vt.,  and  the  Eliz- 
abeth mine,  Strafford,  Vt.,  the  entire  heaps 
are  smelted,  and  none  of  the  ore  requires  re- 
roasting. 

The  Doetsch  process  for  the  extraction  of 
copper  has  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
Kio  Tinto  company  for  several  years.  Its  es- 
sential features  are  as  follow :  The  raw  ore, 
broken  to  a  uniform  size  of  about  0*4  of  an  inch, 
is  piled  in  heaps  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high, 
in  which  channels  are  left  along  the  bottom 
and  vertical  draught-holes  are  provided  for. 
About  two  per  cent,  of  salt  is  scattered  over  the 
top  of  the  pile,  which  is  about  45  feet  wide.  A 
basin  for  the  leaching  fluid,  about  thirty  feet 
square,  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  into 
which  the  solution  obtained  after  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  copper,  subsequently  saturated  with 
chlorine,  is  allowed  to  flow.  Trickling  through 
the  ore,  the  solution  acts  upon  the  copper,  and 
is  gathered  in  gutters,  conducted  to  tanks,  and 
made  to  flow  through  long  sluices,  where  the 
copper  is  precipitated  with  metallic  iron.  The 
precipitate  is  dried  on  hot  iron  plates,  and  the 
solution,  after  precipitation,  is  dropped  through 
a  coke-tower,  where  it  is  met  by  an  ascending 
current  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 

Experiments  begun  at  Y^ddnes  in  1880  for 
applying  the  Bessemer  process  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  copper  were  unsuccessful  as  long  as 
the  ordinary  Bessemer  converter,  with  its^ 
vertical  tuyeres,  was  used,  on  account  of  the* 
premature  cooling  of  the  copper  before  the 
iron  and  sulphur  were  entirely  eliminated. 
Horizontal  tuyeres  having  been  substituted  for 
vertical  ones,  so  that  the  blast  was  forced  into 
the  bath  at  a  point  above  the  bottom  of  the 
converter,  the  results  were  at  once  improved, 
and  it  was  found  very  easy  to  convert  copper 
matte  rapidly  into  blister-copper  containing 
only  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
foreign  substances.  The  process  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  a  working  scale  in  the  old  Royal 
foundry  at  Ej^uilles,  near  Sorgues.  The  op- 
eration does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
in  the  Bessemer  steel  converter.  When  the 
matte  treated  is  very  poor,  casting  must  be 
proceeded  with  at  once,  otherwise  a  violent 
reaction  is  liable  to  take  place,  but  with  rich 
mattes  it  goes  on  without  any  difficulty.  Arse- 
nic and  antimony  are  eliminated;  cobalt  is 
partly  scorified  and  partly  remains  with  the 
copper ;  and  nickel  and  bismuth  are  both  con- 
centrated in  the  product.    The  copper  obtained 


has  a  very  constant  composition,  varying  is 
follows:  Copper,  from  98*05  to  98*08 ;  sulphur, 
from  '09  to  *08 ;  and  iron,  from  -06  to  *04. 

NlekeL — Mr.  William  P.  Blake,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  at  Boston,  recounts  some  of  the  ad- 
vances in  the  metallurgy  of  nickel  that  have 
been  made  in  this  country.     For  some  time 
after  its  discovery  by  Gronstedt  in  1751,  nickd 
received  no  applications,  and  remained  com* 
paratively  unknown.    Inasmuch  as  nickel  first 
became  known  in  the  industrial  arts  in  an  al- 
loy, there  were  no  special  attempts  to  produce 
the  metal  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity.    The 
nickel  silver  of  commerce  answereil  all  the  ex- 
isting demands,  and  was  of  course  much  easier 
to  make,  and  cheaper  than  the  pure  nickel 
It  found  a  large  use  as  a  substitute  for  silvtf- 
ware,  especially  when  the  new  art  of  electro- 
plating was  developed,  and  is  to  this  daj  tbe 
most  desirable  alloy  for  plating.     The  use  ot 
nickel  alloy  for  small  or  subsidiary  coins  nexi 
made  an  increased  demand  for  nickeL    Tenta- 
tive efforts  were  made  by  Dr.  Feuchtwanger, 
in  New  York,  in  the  year  1837,  and  he  actQallj 
issued  many   small  one-cent    and  three-oeat 
pieces,  made  of  a  nickel  alloy.     Switzerland 
commenced  using  nickel-alloy  coins  in  1850; 
the  United  States  in  1857,  though  sample  coio.^ 
one-cent  pieces,  had  been  made  by  Prof  James 
0.  Booth  at  Philadelphia  in  1853.     Nickd-ore 
is  more  generally  distributed  tlirougboat  tlie 
mineral-bearing  portions  of  the  United  States 
than  is  generally  supposed.     It  is  commoDlj 
associated  with  chrome-ores  from  Canada  to 
Maryland,  and  equally  with  the  chrome-ores 
of  the  Pacific  slope.    The  chief  supply  of  nickd 
for  the  United  States  has  been  obtained  from 
Lancaster  Gap,  Pa.    This  locality  was  worked 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  Prof.  James  C.  Booth 
and  others.    About  ten  years  later  Mr.  Joseph 
Wharton  purchased  the  works,  and  ^tablisbed 
the  industry  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  it  bis 
since  been  carried  forward.     But  Mr.  Wbartoo, 
not  being  content  with  the  prodnctioD  of  im- 
pure nickel,  early  commenced  experimeotio^ 
to  determine  whether  nickel  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  a  pure  and  malleable  condition,  sus- 
ceptible of  being  worked  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  iron.    In  1873  Mr,  Wharton  sent  to 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  a  sample  of  nickel  is 
the  form  of  axles  and  axle-bearin^rs,  and  at  the 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  he  exhibited 
a  remarkable  series  of  objects  made  of  ftrovg^i 
niehel.    The  judges  reported  the  exhibit  to  the 
commission   as   worthy  of   an  award  in  the 
following  terms :  **  A  fine  collection  of  nickel 
ores  from  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  with  nickel- 
matte,  metallic  nickel  in  grains  and  cubes,  and 
manufactured  nickel,  both  cast  and  wrought; 
nickel  magnets  and  magnetic  needles,  cast  co- 
balt, electro-plating  with  nickel   and  cobalt* 
and  salts  and  oxides  of  both  these  metals ;  the 
whole  showing  a  remarkable  degree  of  prog- 
ress in  their  metallurgical  treatment.'* 

Dr,  Fleitmann,  of  Iserlohn,  Westphalia,  has 
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i  and  cheapened  the  operation  of  re-  nets.    The  contradictions  of  chemists,  some  c.i 

e  nickel  and  toaghening  it,  and  has  re-  whom  say  that   such  aJloys  are  brittle,  and 

le  Jiability  to  the  presence  of  blow-  others  that  they  are  malleable,  are  thus  ex- 

;astings,  by  adding  to  the  molten  charge  plained  by  supposing  the  results  to  have  varied 

•ady  to  pour  a  very  small  quantity  of  according  as  the  iron  contained  or  did  not  con- 

im.    Dr.  Fleitmann  has  also  succeeded  tain  phosphorus. 

ng  sheet-nickel   upon  iron  and  upon  Tin* — A  bed  of  tin-ore  has  been  discovered 

tes,  so  as  to  coat  them  equally  on  each  in  Pennington  county,  Dakota,  in  the  central 

1  a  layer  of  nickel.     He  claims  to  have  part  of  the  Black  hills,  on  a  mountain  rising 

1  steel  wire  similarly  coated,  and  pro-  about  4,300  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  been 

make  nickeled  boiler-plates.     Up  to  named  the  Tin  mountain.    The  cassiterite  oc- 

i  the  most  direct  uses  of  such  nickeled-  curs  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  two  dis- 

3ts  seem  to  be  in  making  hollow-ware,  tinot  forms — a  massive  form,  in  close  associa- 

irly  culinary  vessels,  and  the  manufac-  tion  with  M)odumene,  feldspar,  and  quartz ;  and 

I  already  begun  at  Schwerte  by  Dr.  in  a  granular  form,  disseminated  in  a  massive 

in.    This  ware  is  believed  to  be  far  su-  micaceous  albitic  rock  or  greisen,  which  trav- 

•  tinned  iron  or  tinned  copper  for  cook-  erses  the  coarse  granite  in   irregular  veins. 

The  nickel  is  not  only  less  liable  to  The  outcrops  or  exposures  of  the  ore  at  the 

1,  but  is  harder,  will  wear  longer,  and  surface  are  ^'  extensive  and  decidedly  encour- 

be  melted  off  by  overheating.    The  aging  *' ;  and  the  percentage  of  ores  to  mineral 

lighter  and  stronger  than  tin  or  cop-  compares  favorably  with  the  percentage  of  tin- 

) ;  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  stone  in  the  ores  of  other  and  well-known  tin 

^ly  tarnitthed.    The  coating  of  nickel  regions,  ordinary  hand-samples  of  the  greisen, 

by  welding  is  stronger  and  tougher  rejecting  the  richer  portions,  having  yielded 

it  deposited  by  electrolysis,  and  ap-  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  clean  tin-stone,  or 

be  less  liable  to  scale  off.  black  tin,  of  high  grade, 

eneral  use  of  nickel  in  solid  articles  QilckflUver. — The   quicksilver-mines  of  the 

tofore  been  impracticable  on  account  Amiata  mountain,  in  the  province  of  Siena, 

>ensivene88  and  of  its  brittleness,  mak-  Tuscany,  have  undergone  an  extensive  devel- 

rd  to  work.    A  French  company  now  opment  in  late  years.    The  ore,  the  sulphuret, 

,  from  New  Caledonia  so  cheaply  as  to  or  cinnabar,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Siele 

lem  to  use  it  at  half  the  cost  of  a  few  in  an  argillaceous  lode  in  the  forms  both  of 

o ;  and  they  have  adopted  methods  of  almost  invisible  particles  and  of  very  rich  red 

1  that  enable  them  to  roll  and  forge  it  masses,  sometimes  of  large  size.    Two  shafts 

It  it  to  the  manufacture  of  many  useful  have  been  sunk,  one  170  metres  (or  652  feet). 

Mixed  with  zinc,  copper,  or  tin,  in  and  the  other  57  metres  (or  185  feet)  deep, 

roportion  that  20  per  cent,  of  nickel  with  horizontal  workings  cutting  the  lode  at 

present,  it  forms  a  nickel  bronze  of  a  three  different  heights.    The  ore,  having  been 

olorand  inoxidable.     AU  articles  that  brought  to  the  surface,  is  separated  from  the 

made  of  brass  or  copper  and  nickel-  stone  and  is  also  sorted  into  two  different 

ay  be  made  of  nickel  bronze  at  prac-  classes,  rich  and  poor,  by  a  screen.    It  is  then 

3e  same  cost,  and  will  be   one  fifth  run  down  a  self-acting  incline,  in   trucks,  to 

and  may  be  as  much  lighter.  Added  the  works,  and  is  reduced  by  women  into  small 
nickel  increases  its  hardness,  renders  pieces,  which  are  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  The 
able,  and  makes  it  more  suitable  for  works  are  furnished  with  twelve  half-moon 
Is.  retorts  of  cast-iron  for  treating  the  rich  ore, 
lickel,  after  melting  and  casting,  gen-  and  three  vertical  furnaces  for  the  poor  ore. 
•Ids  more  or  less  of  oxygen  in  combina-  The  retorts  are  arranged  horizontally,  three 
i  is  brittle.  This  has  to  be  remedied  by  three  in  four  ovens,  their  mouths  being 
;>orating  in  the  melted  metal  some  sub-  closed  by  covers  luted  with  clay  and  kept  in 
hich  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  place  by  screws  and  straps.  They  are  charge<], 
for  the  nickel  itself.  M.  J.  Garnier  each  with  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hundred- 
id  that  phosphorus  answers  this  pur-  weight  of  ore  and  quicklime,  in  the  proportion 
y  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  produces  of  one  of  the  latter  to  eight  of  the  former, 
nalogons  to  those  of  carbon  in  iron,  every  eight  hours,  the  operation  being  per- 
osphorus  does  not  exceed  three  tenths  formed  very  quickly  and  the  closing  effected 
)er  cent.,  the  nickel  is  soft  and  very  immediately,  to  prevent  loss  of  metal,  and  in- 
3;  with  more  than  that  proportion,  jury  to  the  men's  health  from  the  escaping 
ness  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  vapors,  for  distillation  begins  at  once.  The 
ity.  Phosphorized  nickel,  when  alloyed  distilled  mercury  escapes  by  the  neck  of  the 
per,  zinc,  or  iron,  gives  results  which  retort,  and  passes  into  a  receiver,  in  which 
iperior  to  those  that  are  obtained  from  cold  water  is  constantly  circulating.  The  va- 
)  nickel  when  not  phosphorized.  By  pors  from  six  retorts  are  condensed  in  one  and 
f  the  phosphorus,  Garnier  has  been  the  same  tank  filled  with  cold  water,  and  the 
Hoy  nickel  and  iron  in  all  proportions,  metallic  mercury  is  drawn  off  from  inclinecl 
ya  to  obtain  soft  and  malleable  prod-  channels  at  the  bottom.     This  treatment  is 
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given  only  to  the  rich  ore.  The  furnaces  in 
which  the  poor  ore  is  treated  are  thirteen  feet 
high  and  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  furnace  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  hopper 
with  two  doors,  the  npper  of  which  has  a 
water-joint.  Twelve  charges  are  made  each 
day,  and  care  is  taken  to  open  the  apper  door 
as  little  as  possible.  The  charge  consists  of 
two  hundred- weight  of  ore,  mixed  with  a 
quarter  the  quantity  of  charcoal.  It  is  low- 
ered into  the  furnace  by  opening  the  lower 
door,  while  the  upper  door  is  closed;  and  a 
fire  is  kept  burning  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases. 
The  mercurial  vapors  and  gases  of  combustion 
are  led  by  a  chimney  into  condensing  cham- 
bers. From  150  to  160  tons  of  ore  are  ex- 
tracted at  the  8iele  mines  every  raonch  about 
22  tons  of  metallic  quicksilver;  and  this  is 
packed  in  about  300  cans  with  screw  stoppers. 
AlimlBnk — The  only  establishment  at  which 
aluminum  is  regularly  manufactured  is  at  Sa- 
lindres,  where  about  2,400  kilometres  are  pro- 
duced annually.  The  metal  is  prepared  by 
melting  the  double  chloride  of  aluminum  and 
sodium  with  sodium  and  some  cryolite  as  a 
flux.  The  new  method  of  obtaining  the  metal 
from  bauxite,  proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  does 
not  promise  to  be  as  successful  in  cheapening 
its  cost  as  its  author  hoped  it  would  be.  Mr. 
Webster  has  suggested  a  process  of  preparation 
of  alumina,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
aluminum,  by  heating  alum  with  coal-pitch; 
subjecting  the  resultant  mass,  broken  to  pieces, 
to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the 
elimination  of  sulphnreted  hydrogen;  adding 
5  per  cent,  of  'charooal-powder  or  lamp-black, 
with  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  mass;  dry- 
ing the  mass  made  up  into  balls,  and  heating 
the  balls  to  a  red  heat  for  three  hours  under 
exposure  to  air  and  the  vapor  of  water,  for  the 
conversion  of  sulphur  and  carbon  into  sulphur 
dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  removal 
of  impurities.  The  dry  residue,  which  con- 
sists of  aluminum  oxide  and  potassium  sul- 
phate, is  cooled  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  powder  is  then  treated  with  about  seven 
times  its  weight  of  water  and  boiled  for  about 
an  hour.  The  solution  containing  potassium 
sulphate  is  then  run  off  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  alumina  is  washed  out  and 
dried.  Mr.  J.  Morris,  of  Uddington,  near  Glas- 
gow, claims  to  obtain  aluminum  by  treating 
an  intimate  mixture  of  alumina  and  char- 
coal with  carbon  dioxide.  For  this  purpose 
a  solution  of  aluminum  chloride  is  mixed  with 
powdered  wood,  charcoal,  and  lamp-black,  and 
then  evaporated,  until  it  forms  a  viscous  mnss, 
which  is  shaped  into  balls.  During  the  evapo- 
ration hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off.  The  resi- 
due consists  of  alumina  intimately  mixed  with 
charcoal.  The  balls  are  dried,  and  then  heated 
with  steam  in  appropriate  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  off  all  tlie  chlorine,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  temperature  so  high  that  the 
steam  is  not  condensed.    The  temperature  is 


then  raised,  so  that  in  the  dark  the  tubes  are 
seen  to  be  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  dry  carboo 
dioxide  is  passed  through.  This  is  said  to  be 
reduced  by  the  charcoal  to  carbon  monoxide, 
which,  as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Morris,  reduces  the 
alumina  to  aluminum,  the  metal  appearing  as 
a  porous,  spongy  mass. 

Pred^is  Metals.— Prof.  Chandler  Roberts, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  metals  at  tem- 
peratures above  their  melting-points,  has  de- 
scribed some  experiments  on  the  mobility  of 
gold  and  silver  in  melted  lead.  If  a  lump  of 
a  gold-lead  alloy  with  80  per  cent,  of  gold, 
covered  with  lead,  is  heated  in  a  cmcible,  the 
gold  appears  at  the  surface  the  very  moment 
when  perfect  fusion  has  been  attained.  The 
diffusion  also  takes  place  rapidly  if  the  gold  aUoy 
isput  in  a  small  crucible,  and  this  is  pla^  within 
another  crucible  containing  lead.  By  melting 
in  a  cylinder,  200  millimetres  high,  a  solid  cyl- 
inder of  lead  with  a  small  piece  of  the  gold 
alloy  fused  to  its  bottom — or,  better  still,  bj 
placing  the  gold  at  the  top  of  one  limb  of  a 
U-shaped  crucible,  and  withdrawing  test  por- 
tions from  the  top  end  of  the  other  limb^Mr. 
Roberts  arrived  at  the  diffusion  rate,  300  milli- 
metres in  five  minutes  for  gold.  Sir  WiUiam 
Thomson  has  characterized  this  as  a  great  dis- 
covery, remarking  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  of 
gold  in  lead  appeare<l  to  be  immensely  greater 
than  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  liquids.  The  sub- 
ject, he  said,  is  one,  in  fact,  of  which  we  under- 
stand very  little,  but  the  property  will  probably 
prove  of  great  value  in  metallurgy,  where  one 
example  of  it,  the  rapid  mixture  of  spi^elei- 
sen  with  iron,  is  well  known. 

Messrs.  Bias  and  Miest  have  discovered  thifi 
if,  in  electrolysis,  compressed  ores  are  used  as 
anode  in  a  bath  of  an  electrolyte  containinf 
the  same  metal  as  the  metal  of  the  ore,  on  the 
passage  of  the  current  the  ore  is  decomposed, 
the  sulphur,  etc.,  being  precipitated  at  the  an- 
ode, while  the  metal  collects  at  the  cathode. 
When  ores  containing  several  metals  are  ope^ 
ated  on,  the  precious  metals,  being  most  easly 
precipitated,  are  thrown  down  first  in  the  me- 
tallic state  at  the  cuthode  under  the  action  of 
a  moderate  current.  The  final  separation  of 
these  metals  requires  very  little  battery -power; 
for  the  mass  of  metal,  when  dissolved  onder 
the  action  of  the  current,  generates  sufficient 
heat  for  the  ulterior  separation  of  each  metal 
The  products  at  the  anode  are  extracted  and 
purified  by  treatment  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  afterward  by  separate  electrolysis. 

AUoyB. — Mr.  Alexander  Dick  has  produced  a 
new  copper-zinc  alloy,  which  he  cidls  Delta- 
metal,  and  which,  it  is  claimed,  exhibits  cha^ 
acteristics  as  essentially  superior  to  brass  as 
those  of  bronze  are  to  gun-metal.  Its  advan- 
tages are  great  strength  and  toughness,  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  being  rolled,  forged,  and  drawn.  It 
can  be  made  as  hard  as  mild  steel,  and  when 
melted  is  very  liquid  and  capable  of  prodadng 
sound  castings  of  close,  fine  grain.  The  color 
can  be  varied  from  that  of  yellow  brass  to  thai 
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^n-metal.    The  surface  takes  a  fine  August,  in  Brazil  on  the  dOth,  and  on  the 

id  tarnishes  less  than  brass.   The  metal  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  on  the  1st  of  September, 

t  in  sand  has  a  breaking  strain  of  from  It  was  observed  at  Trinidad,  in  connection 

:ons  per  square  inch.     When  rolled  or  with  a  **  blue  sun,''  on  the  2d  of  September, 

>t  into  rods,  the  breaking  strain  is  43  and  at  Ongole,  India,  after  the  setting  of  a 

square  inch ;  and  when  drawn  into  '*  green  sun,"  early  in  the  same  month.   It  was 

2  B.  W.  G.,  it  is  of  67  tons  per  square  usually  associated  either  with  a  wholly  clear 

sky  or  with  a  sky  marked  only  by  light,  float- 

.  Ck>ckshott  and  Jowett,  of  Bradford,  ing,  cirrous  clouds. 

have  produced  an  alloy  of  manganese  An  apparent  connection  has  been  traced  be- 
>sphoru8  and  tin  and  copper  which  tween  the  red  light  and  a  blue  or  fj^een  color- 
superior  qualities  of  tensile  strength  ing  of  the  sun,  which  was  observed  in  the  East 
kbility.  The  phosphor-manganese-tin  Indies  and  in  tropical  America  early  in  Sep- 
led  in  the  same  manner  and  in  similar  teinber.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  at 
ins  as  phosphor-tin,  though  it  should  Panama  and  Trinidad  on  the  2d  and  8d  of  that 
t  a  little  higher  temperature,  but  with  month.  At  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
isfactory  results.  It  furnishes  a  very  on  the  9th  of  September,  during  a  light  dry 
at  form  of  the  combination  of  man-  mist,  the  sun  appeared  green,  and  diffused  over 
nd  phosphorus,  which  is  valuable  on  all  the  bodies  it  illuminated  '*a  strange  and 
of  the  facility  it  affords  the  brass-  curious  greenish  hue.''  Similar  colorations 
by  adding  a  greater  or  less  proportion  were  observed  at  the  same  time  at  Colombo, 
r,  etc.,  to  produce  bronze  of  a  quality  Ceylon,  just  before  sunset,  and  at  Madras,  In- 
nitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  dia,  where  Prof.  0.  Michie  Smith,  of  the  Chris- 

The  bronze  is  made  in  two  qualities,  tian  College,  remarked  the  perfectly  rayless 

ng  at  the  same  price.    The  first  qual-  and  bright  silvery- white  color  of  the  sun  on 

\Tj  tough,  and  suitable    for  purposes  the  9th  and  its  pea-green  color  on  the  next 

e  castings  are  required  to  withstand  a  day.     This  was  repeated  several  days  after- 

dn,  having  been  tested  successfully  for  ward.     The  appearance  of  a  green  color  in 

of  34,754  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  sun  and  in  parts  of  the  sky,  outside  of  the 

•nd  quality  is  very  hard  and  tough,  red  glow,  was  remarked  on  several  occasions 

nsile  strength  of  29,979  pounds  per  in  Europe.    One  observer  in  England  recorded 

loh,  and  is  suitable  for  bearings  and  the  appearance  at  sunset  of  a  greenish  and 

ing  parta  of  machinery.  white  opalescent  haze  about  the  point  of  the 

KOliOGT.  An  extraordinary  lurid  glow  sun's  departure,  that  shone  as  with  a  light  of 

restern  sky  after  sunset,  and  in  the  its  own,  near  the  horizon.     **The  upper  part 

ky  before  sunrise,  attracted  the  atten-  of  this  pearly  mist,"  he  says,  ^^  soon 'assumed 

^he  world  during  November  and  De-  a  pink  color,  while  the  lower  part  was  white, 

1883.    The  light  occupied  the  usual  green,  and  greenish  yellow."  Another  observer 

the  twilight,  except  that  its  focus  of  described  the  blue  of  the  sky  as  changing  to 

r  was  shifted  a  little  to  the  southeast,  green  and  the  green  to  the  ruddy  tint,  while 

much  brighter,  was  of  a  deeper  red,  the  sun  appeared  of  a  brilliant  emerald  hue, 

s  were  more  varied  and  turbid,  and  it  tingeing  every  thing  with  green.    Similar  phe- 

i  greater  height  and  was  longer  con-  nomena,  with  variations  in  detail,  were  noticed 

It  also  did  not  appear  at  the  instant  at  many  places  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 

;,  bnt  a  few  moments  later,  after  the  tinent,  including    Berlin,   Home,   and  Davos 

an  interval  of  comparative  darkness.  Platz,  in  the  high  Alps,  where  the  spectacle 

ption  given  by  an  observer  in  Umbal-  was    very  brilliant,   and    the    sun    appeared 

E^  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  spec-  through  the  day  **  surrounded  by  a  luminous, 

t  was  seen  everywhere.     **  The  sun,"  slightly  opalescent  haze,  not  at  all  resembling 

**goes  down  as  usual,   and' it  gets  halo  or  indescence  of  vapor." 
irk,  and  then  a  bright  red  and  yeUow        The  red  glow  and  the  green  sun  are  regard - 

D  and  purple  blaze  comes  in  the  sky,  ed  as  effects  of  a  common  cause.    The  same 

es  it  lighter  again."    The  phenomenon  medium  which  gives  by  transmitted  light  a 

excite  attention  in  the  eastern  part  of  green  color  to  objects  viewed  through  it  will 

ed  States  about  the  27th  of  November,  reflect  the  red  rays.    In  seeking  to  account  for 

appears  to  have  reached  its  culmina-  the  phenomena,  they  must  be  assumed  to  be 

America  and  Europe.    The  western  due  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  our  atmos- 

illuminated  as  if  by  the  light  of  a  great  phere;  for  if  the  glow  had  been  produced  by 

ition,  and  fire-alarms  were  sounded  in  any  cause  outside  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would 

ices.    The  spectacle  was  remarked  on  have  been  visible  in  some  form  through  the 

fie  coast  a  week  previous  to  this ;  in  night,  whereas  its  duration  corresponded  toler- 

Mirly  in  November;  and  at  points  in  ably  closely  with  that  of  ordinary  twilight; 

Indies  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Sep-  and  the  cause  must  have  been  co-extensive 

The  earliest  notices  of  it  seem  to  with  the  atmosphere,  for  the  glow  lasted  as 

m  made  in  the  islands  of  Rodriguez,  long  as  a  twilight,  and  even  longer.    Themani- 

s,  and  the  Seychelles  on  .the  28th  of  festation  was  not  auroral  or  electrical,  for  no 
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aaroras  were  seen  that  could  reasonably  be  Krakatoa,  which  immensely  ezceede 

associated  with  it,  and  no  electrical  distarb-  lence  any  convalsion  of  the  kind  k 

ances  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  man,  may,  however,  easily  be  cone 

except  in  a  single  instance  by  Prof.  0.  Michie  have  been  capable  of  producing  ef 

8mitn,  of  Madras.    The  theory  that  it  is  the  transcending  those  which  could  be  imi 

result  of  peculiar  conditions  of  vapor  in  the  connection  with  any  ordinary  or  v 

air    receives   a    partial    support    from    Prof,  other  extraordinary  known  eruption. 

Smithes  spectroscopic  observations,  in  which  J.  Stillman  has  witnessed  explosions  of 

all  the  atmospheric  lines  usually  ascribed  to  marine  volcano  of  Santorin  that  threi 

aqueous  vapor  were  very  strongly  developed,  of  rock  weighing  many  tons  to  a  dis 

A  marked  general   absorption  was  also  oh-  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  and  cloud 

served  in  the  red.    The  facts  may  also  be  cited  to  an  elevation  of  from  six  thousac 

in  favor  of  this  theory,  that  Prof.  Lockyer  has  thousand  feet.    Such  effects,  magnifie 

seen  the  sun  green  through  the  steam  of  a  respond  with  the  grander  scale  of  th 

steamboat;  that  it  has  appeared  green  through  toa  eruption,  might  furnish  the  cond 

the  mists  of  the  Simplon;   that  bright-green  quired.    Respecting  the  second  ditfic 

suns  have  been  remarked  by  travelers  in  the  W.  H.  Preece  and  Dr.  William  Croo! 

Arctic  regions ;  and,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  G.  shown  that  finely  divided  particles 

H.  Hopkins,  of  Cornwall,  England,  that,  in  a  having  an  electrical  charge  of  the  si 

clear  sky,  when  the  disk  of  the  sun  sinks  below  as  that  of  the  earth,  may  be  kept  si 

the  horizontal  line  of  the  ocean,  the  parting  in  the  air  for  an  indefinite  time  b 

ray  is  a  bright  emerald-green.    It  is,  however,  cal  repulsion.    Prof.   S.   P.  Langley 

difficult,  on  this  theory  alone,  to  account  for  scribed  an  ocean  of  <iu8t  of  this  Ido 

the  persistence  of  the  phenomena  for  so  long  he  observed  in  1881  from  near  the  su 

a  period  through  all  the  varying  conditions  Mount  Whitney,  occupying  a  stratas 

of  atmospheric  pressure.     Dr.  F.  A.  Forel,  of  atmosphere  some  six  or   seven  thoni 

Morges,  Switzerland,  mentions,  as  against  the  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  wbi 

sufficiency  of  the  hypothesis,  that  in  Switzer-  was  reflected  red.    A  similar  forma) 

land  the  glow,  after  having  decreased  subse*  been  seen  from  the  Peak  of  Teneriffc 

quently  to  the  3d  of  December,  attained  a  sec-  tuting  apparently  a  permanent  const! 

ond  maximum  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  that  the  atmosphere, 

month,  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  Positive  evidence  is  at  hand  of  the  ] 

quite  different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  during  the  prevalence  of  red  sunsets  c 

the  coimtry  at  the  time  of  the  first  maximum,  of  this  kind  in  the  atmosphere  of 

The  hypothesis  that  the  spectacle  was  caused  The  sediment  derived  from  a  snow  thi 

by  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  cloud  Madrid,  Spain,  on  the  7th  of  Decembe 

of  ^^  cosmic  dust, ''  which  the  earth  had  met  in  examined,  was  found  to  contain,  besi 

its  course,  has  received  considerable  support,  ordinary  atmospheric  dust  of  the  city,  { 

It  is  now  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Prof,  of  volcanic  hypersthene,  magnetic  ir 

Nordenskidld,  who  has  collected  and  analyzed  volcanic  glass.    A  rain  that  fell  at  Wa^ 

a    meteoric   dust   from  the  snows  of  unin-  Holland,  on  the  18th  of  December,  Ic 

habited  regions,  and  of  other  observers,  that  obvious  sediments,  which,  when  anal; 

the  earth  is  constantly  receiving  accretions  Messrs.  Beyerinck  and  Van  Dam,  of  tb 

from  space  of  an  exceedingly  fine  matter  having  cultural  Laboratory  at  that  place,  wen 

a  composition  like  that  of  meteoric  stones,  to  correspond  very  closely  with  ashes 

Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  of  London,  and  M.  from  Batavia,  Java,  which  were  known 

£mile  Yung,  of  Geneva,  collected  in  December  come  from  Krakatoa ;  similar  sedimei 

unusually  large  proportions  of  such  a  dust  found  at  Worcester,  England,  and  St 

from  freshly  fallen  snows— the  former  in  his  Norway,  on  Nov.  17th,  and  at  Gains^ 

garden,  the  latter  on  the  steeple  of  the  cathe-  and  York,  England,  Dec  12th. 

dral  of  Saint  Pierre  at "  lea  Treize-Arbres,"  According  to   Capt.  Sir  0.  Flemin 

Mont  Sal^ve.  house,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  the 

The  theory  which  has  found  most  general  of  Graham's  island,  in  the  Meditem 

acceptation  is,  that  the  phenomena  have  been  1831,  was  followed  by  a  series  of 

produced  by  the  diffusion  through  the  whole  sets  at  Malta.    White,  in  his  ^^  Natural 

atmosphere  of  the  earth  of  ashes  and  cinders  of  Selbome,'*  records  the  prevalence 

from  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Krakatoa,  from  June  23d  to  July  20th,  of  a 

in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  which  took  place  on  haze,  or  smoky  fog,  during  which  "  th 

the  26th  of  August.    The  most  weighty  objec-  noon  looked  as  black  as  a  clouded  m 

tions  to  this  theory  arise  out  of  the  difficulty  shed  a  rust-colored,  ferruginous  ligh 

of  explaining  how  the  matter  ejected  from  the  ground  and  floors  of  rooms,  but  wai 

volcano  could  have  so  quickly   reached  the  larly  hirid  and   blood-colored  at  ri 

enormous  height  at  which  the  source  of  the  setting,'^    All  this  while,  "  Calabria 

glow  was  certainly  situated,  and  of  the  difficul-  of  the   it«le   of  Sicily    were   torn    s 

ty  of  imagining  it  to  remain  suspended  in  the  vulsed    with    earthquakes  ;    and    ab 

air  for  so  long  a  time.    The  eruption  from  juncture  a  volcano  sprang  out  of  th 
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the  coast  of  Norway.'*    The  same  pbenoroe-  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  and  ann 

non  is  alluded  to  in  Cowper's  ^^Task  '';  and  it  small  district  south  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

is    ascribed    in    Mrs.    Somerville^s  ^*  Physical  most  extensive  district  of  the  next  hes^ 

Geography ''  to  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  annual  precipitation,  from  60  to  70  iocH^ 

Skaptar,  in  Iceland,  which  occurred  May  8th.  around  the  northeastern  borders  of  the  C^ 

The  sun  was  observed  of  a  blue  color  in  £ng-  Mexico,  in  southeastern  Louisiana,  eov^ 

land  in  April,  1821,  after  an  eruption  in  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  westero  Y\M 

island  of  Bourbon.    Dr.  Budde,  of  Constanti-  while  narrower  regions  of  equal  pm;ipr~« 

nople,  was   told  in  Algeria,  in  1880,  that  the  are  found  in  western  WashingtOD  andL^ 

sun   has  a  decidedly  blue  color  when  seen  and  northwestern  California,  eastern  F 

through  the  tine  dust  of  the  desert.  Mr.  Edward  and  eastern  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Whyinper  has  described  the  green  suns  and  mass  of  the  Southern  States  south  of 

ruddy  sky  effects  through  a  cloud  of  volcanic  Carolina  and  if entucky  and  east  of  the  ^ 

dust  from  Cotopaxi  in  language  precisely  ap-  Territory  and  Texas,  the  mean  aoDnal  ni 

plicable  to  the  phenomena  under  consideration,  is  between  50  and  60  inches.    This  r^fioi 

Extremely  brilliant  colorations  of  the  sky  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  two  b« 

have  been  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  more  remote  and  more  arid  one  of  whl 

a  particular  tropical  belt.    Col.  Stuart  Wort-  is  the  wider,  which  together  inclnde  the  l/ni 

ley,  who  had  already  remarked  the  unusual  col-  of  the  States  north  of  86°  80',  and  east  of  tb 

ors  of  the  sunsets  during  a  series  of  eruptions  Mississippi  river,  most  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  id 

of  Vesuvius,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  Arkansas,  aud  eastern  Kansas,  Indian  Tem 

gorgeous  coloring  of  the  tropical  skies,  which  tory,  and  Texas,  in  which  the  amounts  of  m 

only  occurs  in  certain  latitudes  and  in  well-  nual  precipitation  are  respectively  from  ^^ 

defined  belts,  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  50  inches  and  &om  80  to  40  inches.  ^^^ 

result  of  a  constant  stream  of  volcanic  matter  the  western  edge  of  the  latter  zone  isacoa 

thrown  out  by  the  great  volcanoes  in  the  mount-  paratively  narrow  region  in  which  the  rainfi 

ain-ranges  of  South  America  aud  elsewhere,  is  between  20  and  80  inches  annually;  *^ 

forming  an  almost  permanent  stratum.    In  con-  west  of  this  is  a  broad  region,  reachiDgoTf 

nection  with  this  supposition  may  be  noticed  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  the  Colambi 

the  interesting  coincidence,  mentioned  by  Mr.  river  in  the  Northwest,  in  which  the  mean  ii 

Lockyer,  that  the  volcanic  ashes  were  in  the  nual  precipitation  is  between  10Hnd20iDche 

present  case,  even  before  they  reached  India,  Tlie  rainfall  begins  at  the  Columbia  river  agii 

taken  by  an  upper  current  from  the  east,  "  in  to  increase,  in  narrow  belts,  toward  the  we 

a  straight  line  via  the  Seychelles,  Cape  Coast  till  it  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  region  * 

Castle,  Trinidad,  and  Panama,  to  Honolulu — in  greatest  precipitation,  already  mentioned,  ( 

fact,  nearly  back  again  to  the  straits  of  Sunda."  the  Pacific  coast.    The  most  arid  regioM 

It  is  possible  to  combine  the  theory  that  as-  the  United  States  are  in  Nevada  and  Arizoo 

cribes  the  phenomena  to  aqueous  vapor  with  and  a  district  in  southeastern  New  MexK 

that  which  attributes  them  to  volcanic  or  me-  where  the  mean  annual  precipitation  does  n 

teorio  dust,  by  supposing  that  the  dust  may  act  amount  to  ten  inches, 

as  a  nucleus  for  the  condensation  of  any  va-  METHODISTS.    I.  Hediodist  E|:!sfO]ial  (hu^ 

por  that  may  exist  at  its  level,  as  ordinary  city  The  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Chun 

dust  and  smoke  have  been  found  to  act  as  the  as  they  are  given  in  the  ^^  Minutes  of  thei 

nucleus  for  fogs.  nual  Conferences"  for  1883,  is  as  follows: 

Annial  Rainfall  in  tiie  United  States. — Lieut.  H.     Number  of  annnal  conferences 

0.  Dun  woody  has  compiled,  under  the  direction    ^J^J^  Jj  Siho*  s  ^^*^ 

of  the  Signal  Service  of  the  Un ited  States,  a  se-  Number  of  nrestaig  eWers  .'!.*.'!.'.'."!!!!.*!!.!'.!.     , 

ries  of  tables  with  accompanying  charts,  show-     Number  of  iUncrant  proKhers ]- 

ing  the  geographical  di8tribution  of  the  aver-  gS"b?JSr;?mK?riS*Si~i.,;^iii.*iii(«H 

age  monthly  and  the  average  yearly  rainfall  at    Number  of  uiembers  on  probation 168,46S 

different  points  in  the  country,  as  detennined  ^^^^  of  member.  «id  pn>b«tioner.  .  .7:~  i,t; 

from  observations  regularly  taken  at  the  Signal-  Numbtr  of  baptisms  during  the  year  of  children . .      * 

Service  stations  and   army  posts,  from  the  es-  Num  bor  of  baptisms  during  the  year  of  adulu...      * 

tablishment  of  the  Meteorological  Bureau  of  the  }$SSb^r  Sf  ^^nZ'e'f^'  .*  *  .* .' .'  .* ! ! .  .*  .*  .* ! ! ! ! ::::::::: 

Signal  Service,  in  1870,  to  January,  1881.    The    Value  of  churches !».« 

accompanying  map  shows  the  general  result  J^Smi^^Jifs^^df^'siiioi)!-:::::::::^ 

of  the  observations  by  indicating   tlie  average  Number  ofofflcers  and  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,     t 

annual    precipitation    throughout    the    United     Number  of  Sunday-school  scholars 1,« 

States  during  the  ten  years  over  which  they  collections  and  benevolent  oohtribctios 

have  extended.    The  region  of  heaviest  pre-  ?°^»5Sr'r^SSorih.iihi.".i.d  siinUy:*'^ 

cipitation  appears  from  it  to  be  a  narrow  strip       schools V 

along  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory,  where    £<»«•  peneral  missionaiy  work * 

alone  more  than  80  inches  of  rain  fall  during  KJiS^s^exr^^"  °/^*^ 

the  year.    The  regions  of  the  next  heaviest    For  Sundsy-Schooi  ifnion 

rainfall, between 70 and soinches annnaiiy, are  ^^j^j^^'Jo^oxstii-et^::;::;;;:::::::::::: 

a  narrow  strip  back  of  this  one,  a  small  section     For  American  Bible  Society 
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jt  members  in  fall  connection  ^- -'''J^^./K*^??*'                                       ^^.^ 

.  J  ^1.  u  M  ti.  AWea  (Liberia) mLOOO 

Iter,  and  the  number  of  "pro-  South  America  (Bneno*  Ay  res,  Montevideo,  etc)    ii«,781 

7,382  less,  than  in  1882.  China 8i,wo 

»f  the  Eastern  Book  Concern  dSS^SL"^.^]!*.^''^'*'':::::::::''  •:;:^      iJ'^ 

r)  reported  to  the  Book  Com-  Norway  .!!r.!*.'.*!!*.'.!'.'.'.*.'.*.'.!!!!.'!?!!*.'.."*!.'l  ufiii 

»  establishment,  at  the  end  of         ?««i'*'» S'SSS 

..   ,      1  ^       ^11      VI'  India 66,820 

a  capital,  CJear  of  all  OOlI^a-  Bulgnia  and  Turkey  , 15,482 

},593,  and  that  the  profits  for         Italy 8M60 

en  $77,169.  The  agents  of  the  ^!^^'^::^:::::::::::'^::v^::'.::^::v.:::  iSieSs 

Joncern  (at  Cincinnati)  returned  — '■ — 

$412,288,  the  gain  dming  the  '^''^  ^^^  miflsiont $870,8»a 

)n  $45  775.  >•  MiuioM  in  ths  UniUd  Staiu  and  T»rritorUt 

r»™«!lu*«l   ^f  nkntw,.!.  1?*4>A»  ^  ^  admininUred  om  Foreign  Miuion*  (In- 

Committee   of  Church  hxten-  duding  mlaslona  in  Ariu>na,  th*  Black  HiUa, 

city  of  New  York.  November  Dakota,  the  Indian  Tenitoiy,  Montana,  Utah^ 

isurer  of  the  board  reported         *nd  Weat  Nebraaka) $«s.4iN> 

f  $338,879  had  been  available    »•  ^SSt?SS^^ f^,^ 

he  year,  and  the  disbursements         Qerman 48,ioo 

}84.    The  receipts  for  the  year         ?^°?--';*v. ^I'SSS 

jase  of  $13,217  on  the  general  ^l^^iiggg^-;:::  •:•'••::::':;":'-•'••  n'ioS 

$26,604  on  account  of  the  loan  

xd  had  aided,  bj  loan  or  gift,  '^tSXiSlr*^      *"^ "  *"^'  tToo  laa 
irches,  and  had  appuoations  on 

9  granted  on  conditions,  from  IL  iBcricui  Wcriexai  CoBMctteB* — The  Gien- 

Qd  other  applications  from  29  eral  Conference  of  the  American  W«sleyan 

1  these  applications  were  grant-  Connection  met  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October 

d  still    be  a  belanco  in  the  18tb.   The  book  agent  represented  the  aggre- 

4.    On  the  special  appeal  for  gate  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  Pablishing 

the  erection  of  400  churches  House,  including?  the  building  in  Syracuse,  as 

3,  185  churches  had  been  pro-  $45,975.    The  circulation  of  the  literature  of 

committee  decided  to  ask  the  the  Connection  had  increased  with  great  regu- 

3ontributions  daring    1884  of  larity  during  the  preceding  four  years.    The 

educational  instifturtioiis  had  quadrupled.    The 

)f  the  Freedmen^»  Aid  Society  work  of  domestic  missions  had  been  prose- 

$83  were  $1 18,163s  or  $18,761  cuted  with  so  much  soccesa  that  two  addi- 

receipts  of  the  previous  year,  tional  conferences-  had  been  formed  as  results 

ht  in  the  schools  of  the  society  of  it.    Resolutions-  were  adopted  declaring  the 

and  clarified  as  foilow :  Bibli-  Connection  to  be  historically  and  traditionally, 

i ;  medical,  51 ;  coUegiate,  145;  by  its  standard  authors  and  doctrinal  precepts, 

normal,  1,887;  interme^ale,  conmiitted  to  the  wofk  and  experience  of  holi- 

t73 — total,  3,637.    The  schools  ness — **  including  in  holiness  both  justification 

artered  coU^^es,  three  of  which  and  regeneration,,  and,  subsequent  to  their  re- 

.  departments^  one  biblical  insti-  oeption,  entire  sanctification  " ;  rejoicing  over 

al  college,  and  fourteen  semi-  the  progress  liiat  had  been  made  in  the  doo- 

«,  and  normal  schools  not  char-  trine,  and  eigoining  upon  the  ministers  faith- 

rdance  with  the  action  of  the  fully  to  present  it  l^fore  their  people.    A  rule- 

snce  of  1880,  the  society  is  aid-  was  adopted  forbidding  the  division  of  any 

blishment  of  schools^  lor  white  annual  conference,  on  the  ground  of  color  or 

jth.    A  college  has  been  found-  nationality,  in  any  case  where  all  the  parties 

Ic,  Ark.,  another  is  to  be  opened  speak  the  same  language.    An  efifort  was  made 

Tenn.,  and  several  academies  for  the  enactment  of  a  rule  forbidding  the  use 

.    During  sixteen  years,  80,000  of  instrumental  music  in  worship,,  but  it  failed, 

n  instructed  in  tbe  schools  of  and  the  Conference  decided  to  retain  the  pres- 

,000  children  have  been  taught  ent  disciplinary  provisions  on  the  subject.  The 

md  its  pupils  who  have  become  previous  General  Conference  had  refused  to 

t50,000  have  been  expended  by  receive  a  delegate  who  ha^  been  appointed  in 

)erty.  behalf  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 

Missionary  Committee  of  the  odist  Episcopal  Church  as  its  fraternal  repre- 

opal  Church  met  in  New  York  sentative,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  mem- 

*  7th.     The  treasurer  of  the  ber  of  a  secret  order,  a  fact  that  constitutes 

iety  reported  that  its  receipts  disqualification  for  membership  in  the  Wes- 

I  been  $751,469,  and  its  expen-  leyan  Connection.     A  similar  question  was 

>6.    The  indebtedness  of   the  presented  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the 

9n  reduced  from  $;! 02,579,  in  General  Conference   refused   to  recognize  a 

8.    Appropriations  were  made  delegate  from  the  local  annual  conference  of 

iring  the  ensuing  year  as  fol-  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  declared 

himself  a  member  of  two  secret  societies.    A 
0.-34    A 
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statement  was  adopted  by  the  Conference,  set-  48;  of  Sanday-schools,  169,  with  1,2& 

ting  forth  that  in  view  of  the  denominational  ers  and  9,343  scholars ;  value  of  cburc 

position  on  the  subject  of  secret  societies,  it  ertj,  $383,853.    A  weekly  paper  is  issu 

was  not  consistent  to  receive  fraternal  greet-  the  Book-Room  in  Toronto, 

ings  from  an  adhering  member  of  an  organiza-  4.  BihU    Christian   Church   in  Ca 

tion  of  that  character.  Founded  in  1831.    The  Conference  incli 

III.  The  Methodist  Chudi  (CiBAda). — ^The  fol-  districts,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Unitec 

lowing  are  summaries  of  the  statistics  and  Number  of  itinerant  ministers,  81;  o 

condition  of  the  several  Methodist  bodies  in  hers,   7,531;   of  churches,    188;    of  i 

Canada  which,  in  September,  1883,  consum-  school  scholars,  9,378.    A  weekly  pa| 

mated  a  union  under  the  designation  of  *^  The  a  semi-weekly  Sunday-school  paper  ai 

Methodist  Church  " :  lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  deDum 

1.  Ths  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, — This  Union  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  i 
Church  was  constituted  in  its  present  form  in  — An  account  was  given  in  the  ^^  Audi 
1874,  by  a  union  between  the  Wesleyan  Meth-  clopasdia  "  for  1882  of  the  negotiations  h 
odist  Church  in  Canada,  the  Wesleyan  Meth-  the  several  Methodist  churches  in  Canad: 
odist  Church  in  Eastern  British  Anfi erica,  and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  tlie 
the  Methodist  New  Connection  Church  in  odist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  the 
Canada.  Its  statistics  are  as  follow:  Number  tive  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  and 
of  ministers  and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  ble  Christian  Church  in  Canada — and  tl 
1,192 ;  of  members,  125,420 ;  of  adherents,  in-  ceedings  of  their  Conferences  and  Gener 
eluding  members,  625,000 ;  of  churches,  2,046 ;  ferences,  with  reference  to  the  union 
of  parsonages,  607 ;  value  of  church  property,  whole  number  into  a  single  body,  the 
$6,022,227;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  1,947,  being  brought  down  to  the  close  of  th 
with  16,980  teachers  and  130,629  scholars.  It  The  provisional  basis  of  union  agreed  n 
has  missions  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Onta-  the  Conferences  demanded  the  submit 
no  and  the  French  of  Quebec,  and  in  British  the  plan  to  the  Annual  Conferences  and  q 
Columbia  and  Japan,  the  statistics  of  which  ly  meetings  for  approval.  The  basia  wi 
are  as  follow :  Number  of  domestic  or  home  ily  ratified  by  the  Bible  Christians  a 
missions,  332,  with  344  missionaries  and  30,-  Primitive  Methodists,  but  met  with  so 
149  members;  of  Indian  missions,  43,  with  27  position  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  ( 
missionaries,  12  native  assistants,  30  teachers,  where,  however,  it  was  finally  approvet 
11  interpreters,  and  3,377 members;  of  French  quarterly  meetings  and  in  all  the  Anna 
missions,  9,  with  9  missionaries.  2  teachers,  ferences  except  one,  and  was  formally 
and  360  members ;  of  foreign  missions  or  sta-  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Gener 
tions,  6,  with  14  missionaries  (seven  of  whom  ference  held  at  Belleville,  August  29t] 
are  native  Japanese)  and  721  members.  Total,  chief  objections  raised  in  this  body  to  t 
890  missions,  with  894  missionaries,  56  other  of  union  related  to  the  question  of  the 
paid  agents,  and  34,607  members.  The  income  superin tendency  and  to  the  anticipati 
of  the  society  for  1881-^82  was  $159,243.  The  legal  difficulties  might  arise  concerninj 
educational  institutions  of  the  Church  are  Vic-  in  church  property.  This  was  most  1 
toria  CoUege,  Cobour^  Ont. ;  Mount  Allison  take  place  m  the  case  of  the  property 
College,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  and  a  seminary  for  Bible  Christian  Church,  the  parent  d 
young  men  and  young  women  at  Sackville,  that  body  in  England  having  refused  to 
N.  B. ;  besides  four  institutions  under  the  pat-  consent  to  the  Canadian  branch  going 
ronage  of  annual  conferences,  and  one  hun-  Union.  The  Canada  Conference  of  tli 
dred  common  schools  in  Newfoundland.  The  Christiansdecided,  however,  to  enter th 
Publishing  House  at  Toronto  has  assets  valued  notwithstanding  this  refusal. 

at  $207,531 ;  eight  periodicals  are  published  at  The  first  General  Conference  of  the 

this  house,  and  one  other  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  body  met  at  Belleville,  Ont.,  Septeml 

2.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada, —  It  was  composed  of  161  representati?e 
Organized  in  1834.  It  had,  previous  to  the  Methodist  Church,  30  of  the  Methodist 
union  just  consummated,  one  bishop  and  three  pal  Church,  8of  the  Primitive  Methodist* 
annual  conferences.  Number  of  ministers,  275 ;  and  9  of  the  Bible  Christian  Churclie 
of  local  preachers,  270;  of  churches,  536;  of  Rev.  J.  A.Williams,  D.D.,  was  chosen  pi 
members,  28,070 :  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  of  the  provisional  organization.  The  pi 
25,119;  value  of  church  property,  $1,372,510;  of  the  Bible  Christian  Conference  ea 
amount  of  income  for  home  missions,  $12,350.  the  position  of  that  church  with  refei 
The  educational  institutions  are  Albert  Col-  the  movement  for  union  by  saying  t 
lege,  Belleville,  Ont.,  and  seminaries  for  young  Conference  had  at  first  taken  favorabl 
women  at  Belleville  and  St.  Thomas.  A  week-  on  the  subject,  with  the  belief  that  th* 
ly  paper  is  published  at  Hamilton.  body  in  England  would  approve  the  i 

8.  Primitive  Methodist  Chureh  in  Canada, —  delegation  was  accordingly  sent  to  Enj 

Founded  in  1829.   Number  of  ministers,  99;  of  obtain  the  desired  permission.     Ther 

members,  8,223 ;  of  lay  preachers,  246;  of  class  the  Conference  to  give  it  was  an  oct 

leaders,  330 ;  of  churches,  237 ;  of  parsonages,  surprise,  and  placed  the  Canada  Conf< 
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ling  position.  It,  however,  would 
<?Til  the  onion  by  delaying  another  year, 
Inglish  body  had  requested ;  and  it  was 
»£ible  that  the  English  Conference  would 
a  J  legal  demands  against  the  church 
^-  This  property  was  valued  at  nearly 
3.  The  subject  was  referred  by  the 
Oonference  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  union,  that 
»^  existed  respecting  the  status  of  any 
icept  the  Bible  Christian  Church,  and 
3T1  in  the  case  of  this  body,  if  the  £ng- 
(xrch  refused  to  sanction  the  action  of 
nada  Conference,  all  difficulties  might 
sted  by  means  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
iter  stage  of  the  proceedings,  an  address 
opted  to  be  presented  to  the  Bible  Chris- 
onference  in  England,  setting  forth  the 
^tive  necessities  which  existed  for  the 
of  the  Methodist  churches  in  Canada, 
^king  its  sanction  to  the  movement.  The 
I'ence  then  proceeded  to  the  adjustment 

>  details  of  the  organization  of  the  church 
^  discipline.  The  General  Conference  was 
tuted  to  consist  of  ministerial  and  lay 
ktes  in  equal  numbers,  upon  a  ratio  of 
dentation  of  one  ministerial  delegate  to 
ten  ministers  in  the  Annual  Conferences. 
U  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
sr,  1886,  and  every  four  years  thereafter, 
prohibited  from  changing  the  articles  of 
DD,  and  from  introducing  new  standards 
ctrine  contrary  to  those  already  existing ; 
destroying  the  plan  of  the  itinerant  sys- 
f  rom  making  changes  in  the  general  rules 
le  society  except  by  a  *^  constitutional 
';  and  from  making  any  change  in  the 
)f  union  affecting  constitutional  questions 

>  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ministry  and 
except  by  a  three-fourth  migority  of  the 
ul  Conference.  Ten  Annual  Conferences 
constituted,  viz. :  the  Manitoba,  Nova 
,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
,  Newfoundland,  London,  Guelph,  Bay 
nte,  Niagara,  Toronto,  and  Montreal  Con- 
es. They  shall  be  composed  of  minis- 
id  laymen  in  equal  numbersj  the  lay  dele- 
having  the  right  to  be  present  at  all  or- 
'  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  to  speak 
>te  on  all  questions  except  in  the  cases  of 
camination  of  ministerial  character  and 
cation,  the  reception  and  ordination  of 
«rs  in  full  connection,  and  the  granting 
I  supernumerary  relation,  on  which  min- 
only  will  vote.  Two  general  superin- 
its  were  constituted,  to  hold  office  for 
"Di  of  eight  years,  one  being  elected  every 
ears.    It  is  their  function  to  preside  over 

sessions  of  the  General  Conference  and 
nding  committees  of  the  same ;  to  pre- 
fer the  Annual  Conferences  in  alterna- 
ith  the  presidents  of  the  same ;  and  to 
it  the  ordination  services  in  association 
le  president  of  the  Annual  Conference. 
neral  superintendent  was  made  respon- 
I  the  General  Conference  for  all  his  offi- 


cial acts,  and  was  given  a  general  oversight  of 
the  church  and  all  its  institutions,  but  was  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  with  the  functions  of 
ministers  and  other  officers  of  the  church  in 
their  prescribed  duties.  The  elections  for  gen- 
eral superintendent  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  Rev,  Samuel  D.  Rice,  D.  D.,  for  the  term 
of  eight  years,  and  the  Rev.  Albert  Carman, 
D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  It  was 
decided  that  the  church  should  be  known  by 
the  name  of  ''  The  Methodist  Church."  The 
office  of  district  superintendent  was  consti- 
tuted for  the  supervision  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  Annual  Conferences  are  divided  for 
convenience  of  administration.  The  district 
superintendent  is  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  in  the 
Annual  Conferences ;  his  duties  are  to  preside 
in  district  meetings  and  in  all  district  commit- 
tees, to  oversee  the  temporal  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  '*  and,  with  the  ministers 
and  preachers,  to  administer  and  enforce  the 
discipline  on  his  district,  being  responsible 
therefor  to  his  Annual  Conference."  The 
General  Conference  decided  **  that  in  view  of 
the  division  and  multiplication  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, and  the  consequent  restricted  terri- 
tory within  the  bounds  of  each  Annual  Confer- 
ence, we  deem  it  important  that  provision  be 
made  for  frequent  interchange  of  ministers  be- 
tween the  various  conferences  as-  a  'means  of 
promoting  connectional  feeling  throughout  the 
entire  church,  and  maintaining  the  itinerancy 
in  its  integrity."  Provisions  were  accordingly 
made  for  the  regulation  of  transfers.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  financial  interests  of  the  con- 
nection and  questions  concerning  church  prop- 
erty received  much  attention.  Provisions  were 
made  for  participation  in  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  organized  Methodism  in  America, 
appointed  for  1884. 

IT.  Wcsleyai  Hcth«4ist  Chnth  (Britisll)^— The 
following  is  a  **  general  view  "  of  the  statistics 
of  the  British  and  affiliated  Conferences  of  this 
Church,  as  tabulated  in  the  **  Minutes  of  Con- 
ference "  for  1888 : 


i 


I.  InOrefltBriUln.. 
II.  In     Ireland     and 
Irish  inisslone.. 
III.  In    forei^    mis- 
sions   

IT.  South  AfHcsn  Con- 
ference   

Y.  French  Conference 


Totals 


1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

1 

8 

84,899 

1,545 

8 

91 

407,065 

24,884 

6«8 

181 

16 

70,74T« 

6,299 

285 

98 

90,789 

9,098 

98 

74 

1,856 

168 

29 

•  • 

584,811 

49,627 

2,182 

279 

284 

42 

9 


10 
8 
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Wesleyan  Missunu, — The  total  income  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  for  1882  was 
£169,861,  of  which  £185,874  were  classed  as 

•  The  apparent  decrpase  from  the  retnms  of  prevloas  years 
Is  acooDntea  for  hv  the  formation  of  the  Sonth  African  Con- 
ference, the  members  of  which  are  represented  In  the  next 
line.  The  mlMton  districts  still  In  connenction  with  the  British 
Conference  show  an  increase  of  457. 
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ordiDary  receipts,  while  the  rest  come  in  the  more  than  a  thousand  services,  and 

form  of  special  funds.  Furthermore,  £126,000  additions  of  400  members  to  the  chore 

had  been  raised  on  the  mission  stations  toward  income  of  the  chapel  fund  had  been 

their  own  support.    The  expenditures  were  grants  had  been  made  of  £8,507,  ai 

£169,861.    The  society  had  paid  oft  a  heavy  had  been  advanced  in  loans  to  twenty-f 

debt  which  rested  upon  it,  and  was  now  free.  els.    The  sum  of  £867,288  had  been  e 

The  following  is  the  ^^  General  Summary^'  of  during  the  year  on  new  erections,  an 

the  missions  under  the  immediate  direction  of  reduction  of  debts.    Among  the  new  < 

the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  and  Brit-  were  118  chapels.    The  report  of  th* 

ish  Conference  in  Europe,  India,  China,  South  politan  Chapel  Building  fond  showed  tl 

and  West  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies  :  its  institution,  about  twenty-one  yean 

Central  or  principal  stotlon.,  called  cln^ults. 462  sixty-fourchapels,   each   affording  sit 

Cbapela  and  other  preacblng-placefl.  In  connectiofn  COmmodatlon  for  at  least  1,000  per8( 

with  the  above-mentioned  central  or  principal  eta-  one  hundred  smaller  chapels,  had  been 

tiona,  as  far  as  ascertained 2,517  •      i,*^  TLr«#.»^,v«i:i.««   Ai^lli^      tu«    -. 

MlMlonarles  and  aaalBtant  mlaeionarieB,  Indading  BU-  ^  the  Metropohtan  distnct.      Ihe    Ji 

pernumerariee 026  oome  of  the  fund  had  been  £11,429,  n 

^thoSrSaSSj^tS'.!*?*^"'":.!"'^^  2,03©  grante  and  loans  paid  out  on  its  account; 

Unpaid  Agent^  aa  local' pi^iuhe^  ed  to  £6,500.    The  fund  for  the  eztei 

teachera,etc^..... 8,56;  Methodism  in  Scotland  returned  a  cap 

Fall  and  accredited  cbnrch-membera 91,276       ^   nn  aom       rri.      /^  •j.«.  -c*     '• 

On  trial  for  chnrch-memberabip 14,48©  01  ±^9,000.      1  ne  tK)mmittee   on    i?  orei 

Bchobuv,  dedacting  thoaa  who  attend  both  the  day  sions  reported  that  the  expenditure  of 

i^^A'^^'Sgu'^'^i-:;;;";;;;.:::;:::::::::::;  "^l  ^<^  been  practically  brought  withm 

come,  but  that  the  society  was  in  gn 

A  very  rapid  and  remarkable  advance  of  of  more  ample  resources. 
Christianity  was  represented  to  be  taking  place       The  Temperance  Committee  report 

in  India  and  Ceylon.    The  missions  in  South  the  strength  of  the  temperance  societ 

Africa  had  been  constituted  into  the  South  increasing  very  rapidly.     The  whole 

African  Conference,  to  be  under  the  partial  of  temperance  societies  within  the  coi 

support  of  the  society,  while  its  own  mission-  was  now  821,  with  28,414  enrolled  m 

ary  efforts  proper  in  that  country  would  be  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of 

applied  to  Uie  extension  of  missions  into  the  cieties  and  17,602  members.     Besida 

Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  with  the  design  of  were  returned  2,644  Bands  of  Hope,  w 

making  these  efforts  the  first  steps  of  an  ad-  649  members.    A  petition  in  favor  of  t 

yance  into  Central  Africa.  day-dosing  of  all  the  places  where  ioi 

Wedeycm  Coi\ferenee, — The  Wesleyan  Con-  ing  liquors  are  sold  in  England  had  be 

ference  met  in  its  one  hundred  and  fortieth  pared  under  the  direction  of  the  coe 

session  in  Hull,  July  24th.    The  Kev.  Thomas  and  presented  to  Parliament  to  which  i 

McCuUough  was  chosen  president    The  nu-  signatures  were  attached.    The  Commi 

merical  returns  were  presented  and  showed  that  Sunday-schools  reported  the  whole  irno 

in  the  circuits  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  Sunday-schools  in   the  connection  in 

of  the   Conference  the   number  of  members  Britain  to  be  6,684,  with  124,890  offic< 

was  407,086 — a  larger  number  than  was  ever  teachers,  and  841,691  scholars;  and  tl 

before  reported  in  the  history  of  the  connec-  Sunday-schools  were  maintained  at  an 

tion— against  398,764  in  1882.    The  number  cost  of  £71,864.    The  number  of  schoK)] 

of  new  members  received  was  60,606.    The  nected  with  the   Sunday-School  Unio 

number  of  persons  on  trial  for  church- mem-  2,901 ;  and  the  receipts  of  that  associiti 

bership  was  given  at  84,899,  or  6,264  less  than  been  £19,269. 

were  returned  in  1882.    The  committee  on  the        A  novel  feature  in  the  history  of  tb 

thanksgiving  fund,  while  it  had  not  yet  closed  ference  was  a  visitation  which  it  receive 

its  accounts,  and  could  only  present  an  ad  in-  a  deputation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estal 

terim  balance-sheet,  reported  that  the  total  Church  in  Hull.    The  deputation  preseo 

amount  that  had  been  paid  to  the  General  address,  saying  that  they  regarded  with 

Treasurers  up  to  July,  1883,  was  £291,721.  tude  the  noble  spiritual  work  which  th- 

The  Book  Committee  returned  an  amount  of  leyans  had  been  able  to  accomplish  at 

sales  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  and  abroad,  and  that  *^  we  readily  ext 

year,  but  ^^  very  much  above  the  average,^*  and  you  and  all  who  uphold  the  fundameDtt 

sufficient  to  allow  all  of  the  customary  grants  trines  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  the  right  I 

to  be  made  from  the  profits.    Fifty-four  new  fellowship."    A  report  was  made  of  1 

books,  sixty-two  new  editions,  and  seventy-  ganization  of  the  South  African  Conf 

eight  new  tracts  had  been  published  during  the  with  an  account  of  its  first  session  aod 

year ;  and  the  total  issues  of  the  Book-Room  dress  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference.    Tl 

had  been  1,707,000  copies  of  publications,  and  Conference  extends  over  a  territory  r 

6,166,263  tracts.    The  expenditure  for  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  V« 

missions  had  been  £34,946,  while  the  income  and  includes  within  the  sphere  of  its  op 

of  the  fund  had  been  £600  less.    Seven  lay  missions  among  the  Hottentot,  Tembt 

missionaries  were  maintained,  who  had  held  long,  Pondo,  and  Zulu  tribes.    The  c 
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arisdiction  were  already  coDtribating  purposes,  £15,768 ;  makiDg  in  all  nearly  half  a 

f  the  £60,000  which  it  cost  to  main-  million  pounds  sterling,  or  an  average  of  £2 

work  daring  each  year.    A  scheme  11«.  7d,  per  member, 

ed  for  the  organization  of  the  con-  The  anniversary  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 

the  West  Indies  into  two  confer-  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  1st.    The  in- 

iQ  associated  in  a  Greneral  Conference  come  of  the  society  for  tbe  year  was  returned 

11  meet  every  three  years.    In  other  at  £36,865,  derived  as  follows :  From  contribu- 

organization  of  these  conferences  will  tions  of  home  stations,  £17,222 ;  contributed 

to  that  of  the  South  African  Confer-  by  foreign  stations,  £2,88d ;  raised  in  the  mis- 

9  plan  has  yet  to  receive  the  assent  sions  for  schools,  churches,  and  the  mainte- 

3t  Indian  churches.    Steps  were  re-  nance  of  missionaries,  £16,760.    The  whole 

»n  for  securing  amendments  to  the  amount  showed  an  increase  of  £1,640  over  the 

&WS  of  England,  of  such  a  character  receipts  of  tbe  previous  year.    The  work  of 

t  Wesloyan  ana  other  ministers  on  the  society  was  extended  to  238  stations;  of 

y  of  privilege  in  solemnizing  mar-  which  56   were  classed  aa  **home,"  178  as 

\i  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  **  colonial,"  and  4  as  '*  foreign  "  stations,  and 

i  plan  of  amendment  approved  by  was  conducted  by  79  "home,"  217  "foreign," 

ence  embraces  principles  similar  to  and  6  ** colonial"  missionaries  and  miniateni, 

lie  Scotch  law  for  registration.    It  or  302  missionaries  in  all. 

bat  the  present  requirement  of  notice  The  sixty-fourth  Primitive  Methodist  Con- 

istrar's  office,  and  of  license,  shall  be  ference  met  at  South  Shields,  June  13th.    The 

but  that  the  marriage  may  then  be  Bev.   W.   Cutts  was  chosen  president    The 

,  on  production  of  the  license,  by  any  business  of  the  Conference  had  reference  chief- 

uly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  in  ly  to  the  condition  and  interest  of  the  various 

egistered  place  of  worship,  without  institutions  and  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 

ice  of  the  registrar,  which  is  now  Connection.    A  Temperance  Society  was  estab- 

1  the  case  of  marriage  by  dissenters,  lished,  with  a  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the  pledge 

\k  a  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  tbe  including  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  snuff, 

office ;  and  it  further  stipulates  that  TL  United  Methodist  Free  Chirchest — The  sum- 

ses  for  such  marriages  charged  at  the  maries  of  the  statistical  returns  of  this  body  as 

office  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  reported  to  the  Conference  in  August  are  as 

Hi  for  an  ordinary  marriage  accord-  follow :  Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  891 ; 

itesof  the  Church  of  England.  Are-  of  supernumeraries,  40;   of  local  preachers, 

jproved  in  favor  of  holding  a  second  8,417 ;  of  leaders,  4,128 ;  of  members,  75,677 ; 

al  Conference  of  Methodists  in  1887.  of  persons  on  trial  for  membership,  8,575;  of 

Ave  HcthMUst  Otmectira* — ^The  follow-  chapels,  1,357 ;    of  preaching-rooms,  203 ;  of 

imary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  Sunday-schools,   1,352,  with  26,851   teachers 

ere  reported  to  the  Conference  in  and   195,681   scholars.    The  net  increase  of 

nber  of  members,  196,480;  of  trav-  members  was  1,435,  of  which  204  had  accrued 

;hers,  1,147;  of  local  preachers,  15,-  from  the  foreign  stations.    The  trustees  of  the 

iders,  10,994;  of  connectional  chap-  chapel  loan  fund  returned  its  capital  at  £10,- 

;  of  other  preaching-places,  1,812 ;  032.    The  capital  of  the  superannuation  and 

ust  property,  £2,812,263 ;  indebted-  beueficent  ftind  was  returned  at  £28,590. 

ist  property,  £1,087,015;  number  of  The  annual  assembly  of  the  United  Meth- 

lools,  4,184,  with  61,215  teachers  and  odist  Free  Churches  met  at  Rochdale,  August 

iholars.      Income  of  the    Sunday-  1st.    Mr.  H.  T.  Mawson  presided.    The  present 

)0,000.    The  income  of  the  superan-  meeting  of  the  assembly  was  made  the  occasion 

achers',  widows*,  and  orphans*  fund  of  the  commemorative  celebration  of  the  twen- 

'6,639.    The  committee  of  the  fund  ty-fifth  anniversay  of  the  union,  in  1857,  of  the 

S67  annuitants  upon  its  lists.    The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  and  the  Wes- 

the  chapel  fund  had  been  £385.  leyan  Reformers  to  constitute  the  connection 

our  chapels  had  been   asi^isted  by  in  its  present  form.    The  celebration  took  ef- 

ncluding  what  the    chapels  them-  fective  shape  in  the  collection  of  subscriptions 

raised,  £5,340  had  been  spent  under  to  a  commemoration  fund,    which  were  re- 

is  of  the  fund  in  the  relief  of  their  ported,   at  the  close  of  the  Conference,   to 

he  Connectional  Insurance  Company  amount  to  £14,031.    The  Conference  decided 

I  reserve  fund  of  £9,860,  carefully  that  the  fund  should  be  appropriated  as  fol- 

riih.  4,711  outstanding  policies.    A  lows:  To  the  mission  fund,  four  sixteenths ;  to 

^as  made  in  the  Conference  that  the  chapel  funds,  three  sixteenths ;  to  the  London 

Dt  of  contributions  within  the  Con-  chapel  extension  fund,  two  sixteenths;  to  the 

i  been  during  the  year :  For  chapel  Theological  Institute,  one  sixteenth ;  to  Ashe- 

current  chapel  expenses,  £269,508 ;  ville  College,  one  sixteenth ;   unappropriated 

ional  purposes,   £56,574;    for  the  for  the  present,  one  sixteenth.    The  assembly 

the  ministry,  £115,200;  for  various  recommended  that  one  or  two  suitable  men  in 

al  fnnds,  £9,378 ;  for  literature  sold  the  ministry  be  set  apart  for  evangelistic  labors, 

>k-Room,  £26,644 ;   for  missionary  to  hold  services  from  circuit  to  circuit,  in  co- 
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operation  with  circuit  ministers  and  officers; 
their  work  to  be  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  the  connectional  curnmittee,  who  should 
appoint  a  secretary  for  the  special  supervision 
of  it.  The  evangelists  are  to  be  assured  their 
salaries.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister. 

TH.  Methodist  New  CMiiectlM.— The  following 
is  a  snmmarj  of  the  statistics  of  this  body  as 
they  were  reported  to  the  Conference  in  June : 
Number  of  chapels,  514;  of  societies,  472;  of 
circuit  preachers,  188 ;  of  local  preachers,  1,- 
271 ;  of  members,  29,299 ;  of  probationers,  4,- 
048;  of  members  of  Sunday-schools,  92,703. 
The  sum  of  £17,640  had  been  raised  and  ex- 
pended on  connectional  property  during  the 
year.  The  chapel  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of 
£4,500,  with  the  additional  sum  of  £700  nearly 
subscribed.  The  Book-Room  had  done  a  busi- 
ness of  £3,500,  and  returned  £279  of  net  prof- 
its. The  income  of  the  mission  fund  had  been 
£6,404.  The  committee  had  expended,  on 
borne  missions,  £8,186;  on  the  missions  in 
China,  £2,446 ;  on  those  in  Ireland,  £662 ;  and 
on  those  in  Australia,  £7,260.  The  income  of 
the  paternal  or  children's  fund  had  been  £2,- 
966,  and  the  sum  of  £2,884  had  been  paid  to 
ministers  for  their  children.  The  auxiliary 
flmd  had  a  capital  of  £2,049.  The  investments 
on  account  of  the  college  were  valued  at  £8,- 
700.  The  beneficent  fund  returned  an  income 
of  £3,257,  and  a  capital  of  £22,365.  The  in- 
come of  the  contingent  fund  was  £1,156. 

The  eighty-sixth  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  met  in  ShefiSeld,  June 
11th.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rider  was  chosen 
president.  The  condition  and  prospect  of  the 
missions  of  the  Connection  receivea  attention. 
An  extension  of  the  missions  in  Australia,  as 
far  as  practicable,  through  the  churches  there, 
was  recommended.  Notice  was  taken  of  the 
existence  of  betting  and  gambling  among  Sun- 
day-school scholars,  and  the  attention  of  the 
conductors  of  Sunday-schools  was  directed  to 
the  importance  of  admonishing  those  under 
their  charge  of  the  evil  of  such  practices.  A 
memorial  to  the  Government  and  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  closing  on 
Sundays  public-houses  and  clubs  having  li- 
censes to  seU  liquor,  were  auhorized. 

TIIL  Wesleyai  Keftm  Vitoik—The  statistics 
of  the  churches  which  are  associated  under 
this  designation  were  reported  at  the  delegate 
meeting  in  August  as  follow:  Number  of 
chapels  and  preaching-places,  216;  of  preach- 
ers, 457 ;  of  preachers  on  trial,  94 ;  of  minis- 
ters, 17;  of  leaders,  480;  of  members,  7,950; 
of  persons  on  trial  for  membership,  713 ;  num- 
ber of  Sunday-schools,  187,  with  8,140  teach- 
ers and  19,715  scholars. 

The  annual  delegate  meeting  was  held  in 
ShefiSeld,  beginning  August  4tb.  The  pro- 
ceedings consisted  chiefly  in  the  examination 
of  chapel  and  financial  afifairs,  and  the  review 
of  the  mission  (home)  and  evangelistic  work. 


MEXICO,  a  republic  of  North  America.  Area, 
761,640  square  miles;  population,  10,025,(HS. 
(For  details  relating  to  area,  territonal  dins- 
ion,  population,  etc.,  see  * 'Annual  Cyclopedia'' 
for  1882.) 

G^venuMiit. — The  President  of  the  Bepobfie 
is  Gen.  Manual  Gonzalez,  whose  term  of  offiee 
will  expire  on  Dec.  1,  1884.  Dis  Cabinet  ii 
composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Secr^ 
tary  of  Foreign  Afi^air&  vacant ;  Interior,  Se&or 
C.  Diez  Gutierrez;  Justice  and  InstroctioB, 
Set!  or  J.  Baranda;  Finance,  Sefior  F.  Faentts 
y  Muflez;  Public  Works,  Gen.  C.  Pacheco; 
War,  Gen.  E.  Naranjo ;  Supreme  Court,  Prea- 
dent  (and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic), 
Sefior  G.  Valle,  and  the  magistrates  are:  L 
Avila,  J.  M.  Vasquez  Palacios,  C.  Gonzalez 
Urofla,  Melesio  Alcantara,  M.  Anza,  M.  Con- 
treras,  M.  Saavedra,  J.  de  M.  Vasquez,  F. 
Vaca,  M.  Villalebos;  with  J.  Soto,  Attornej- 
General,  and  E.  Ruiz,  Procurator-Cieneral. 

The  Governors  of  the  States  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  Governor  of  ibe 
Territory  of  Lower  California  is  appomted  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  is  Sefior  M.  Romero ;  the  Minister  to 
Mexico  is  Hon.  Philip  H.  Morgan.  The  United 
States  Consul-General  in  the  city  of  Mexico  ii 
David  H.  Strother. 

Amy  ud  Navy. — The  army  in  1888  was  coo- 
posed  as  follows : 


Foot  (Dlneteen  battolloDB) 

Hone  <niue  regiments) 

ArtiUery(six  brigades,  each  of  five  batterieo) 

Coast-gtuurds 

Baral  firnards 

InvalidB 

MiUtaiy  colonies 

Total 


The  navy  consists  of  four  gunboats. 

CondltlM  •f  the  Craitry.— President  Gimnkz, 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  April  It 
1883,  expressed  himself  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country  as  follows : 

The  country  at  large  is  in  a  proeperoos  conditk^^ 
and  the  financial  crises  which  at  times  have  hafflpew 
busincsa  will  soon  leave  no  trace  behind  than.   Is* 


railway,  the  National  line  over  1,100,  and  the  Httst- 
ington  Company  117.  There  have  been  built  inU* 
republic  during  the  year  4,800  kilometres.  We  htj 
been  compelled  to  modify  the  contract  made  witt 
English  bondholders,  and  negotiations  to  that  end  ut 
proceedimr  favorably.  Negotiations  abroad  to  w»  • 
120,000,000  loan  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  crowned  via 
success.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  during  thi 
last  fiscal  year  has  reached  $33,600,000,  showing  n 
excess  of  $1^500,000  over  the  previous  year. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  is  nearly  aooomptfehed. 
The  new  postal  laws  will  soon  be  in  force,  snd  oar 
communications  with  the  United  States  by  land  vill 
be  improved.  Public  instruction  is  in  a  flourishixuf 
state.  Nothing  is  left  undone  to  attract  a  deMrabtc 
doss  of  immigrants.  The  army  is  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  qiuet  reigns  throughout  the  repablio. 
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M  Witt  the  VittMl  States.— The  President  expkkditciul 

Tnited  States,  in  hi8  annual  message  to    Th«  Legislature |i,oi5,e88 

9  of  Dec,  4, 1883,  expressed  himself  I^^r^^^::,::::::::::::::::::---::    4^;^ 

ir  relations  with  Mexico  to  the  follow-    ForeignaSkin 867,580 

♦  .  Interior 8,285^^78 

"*  Justice  and  Pablio  InstmctloD 1,248.610 

time  in  our  national  hietorv  has  there  been     PttbUoWorks ^I'l?!'^ 

lifest  need  ofdoee  and  lasti^relationa  with     f^S^dH^^ 8;2MdW 

yring  state  than  now  exists  with  r^pect  to  Expenditure  in  tiiV  diflii^iitlJttteV.V.V.'.V.'.      .  *.      T^SOOJOOO 

The  rapid  influx  of  our  capital  and  enter-  

>  that  country  shows,  by  what  has  already  Orand  total $88,218,998 

Dmplished,  the  vast  reciprocal  advantages         «,  ^ ,  _   .  ...  mi.    *  a  v^ 

istlattend  the  pro^freas  of  its  internal  defel-  HaHwl  MeMedMS.~The  foreign  debt  era- 

The  treaty  of  commeroe  and  navigation  of  braces  the  following  items:  English  loan  of 

been  terminated  by  the  Mexican  Govern-  Oct.  14,  1850,  $89,262,860 ;  agreement  of  in- 

1,  in  the  absence  of  conventional  engage-  debteduess    to  English   bondholders  of  Deo. 

l^t:^^^^\rt\!lr^T.^r'^  M^^ l,  $5  900025;  djuo  to  Spanish  of  Dec. 

lave  been  instances  of  hareh  enforcement  of  o^  1853,  $1,281,775;  ditto,  ditto,  of  Nov.  12, 

a^^st  our  veesels  and  citizens  in  Mexico,  1853,  $5,553,287 ;  debt  to  the  United  States  of 

mal  of  the  diplomatic  resort  for  their  pro-  July  4,  1868,  $2,475,128  ;  together,  $104,412.- 


I  initial  step  toward  a  better  understand-  k^a  .  int-fl-niJ  Hftht    'HUO  9JA  21f>  •  arsaid  \i\fi^ 

»n  taken  in  tfie  negotiation  by  the  commis-  ^f V»  ^T^J^  ^®^^'  »40,Z4J,Z10 ,  grana  total, 

prized  by  CoiuTess  of  a  treaty  which  is  still  vl*«)00o,  <oO. 

I  Senate  awaitSig  its  approval.  The  outcome  of  the  recent  negotiations  be- 

ovisions  for  the  reciprocal  crossing  of  the  tween  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 

y  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  ernment  and  the  committee  of  the  coonoil  for 

J.rrJ^MS.tmm^eTu.^i'rSS;  ^o^^P^  bondholderB  has  .not,  it  appear^  been 

lave  been  suocessftU,  and  several  of  their  saon  as  to  improve  Mexico  8  stanaing  m  the 

^eious  bands  have  been  captured  or  dispersed  British  market.    The  refusal  of  the  Mexican 

lU  and  valor  of  the  United  States  and  Mezi-  Government  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 

"  ^til^for''^'^?^rve'"of^the  bo  ndarv  ^°»^*'»*^  bondholders  for  an  issue  of  £20,000,- 

Rio  oi^d^  to  the  pJiciflc^having®  bee'^n  iS  000  of  3  per  cent,  bonds  in  addition  to  the  debt 

Bxchanged,  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  of  $80,000,000,  waa  made  public  through  a  ca- 

ipulated  has  been  effected.  ble  dispatch. 

graphical  proximity  to  Central  America  and        j^  May,  1888,  a  congressional  committee  re- 

SL;^^rJy%^^^^  Po-^d  a  bill  authorizing  the  Executive  to  Uqui- 

rease  of  our  consuhff  corps  as  will  place  at  date  the  national  debt,  excepting  only  the  debts 

ad  a  oonaul-genoraL  of  the  empire,  those  of  the  Miramon  and  Zulua- 

^  «v  B  .«..^^«.  m *-     Tu    \r    •  ^*  Governments,  and  claims  already  rejected. 

M  tr  t&e  KMiPMty  Trettyj—l  he  Mexi-  qj^^^  admitted  by  the  Mexican  and  American 

ty  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  commission  and  those  for  railroad  subsidies  are 

n  January  18th,  the  vote  showmg  that  ^^^  affected  by  the  proposed  settlement.    The 

)rity  m  its  favor  lacked  one  vote  of  Executive  was  authoriz^dtoissue  bonds  bearing 

thirds  required  for  ratification.    The  3        ^^^^   interest,  to  be  receivable  for  Gov- 

d  tobacco  interests  are  arrayed  solidly  ^^^^^  ^^^    abjudicated  property,  and  let- 

t,  and  It  was  abo  opposed  by  some  ^ers  patent,  the  debt  to  remain  national    The 

,^A  <^h®  »';«"'^d^ff»»'  reciprocity  trea-  ^^^  ^f  ^he  settlement,  involving  the  amount 

)f  doubtful  «)nstitutionality,  masmuch  recognized,  were  left  entirely  to  the  Executive, 

end  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  Mexico  acknowledges  an  indebtedness,  prin- 

Louse  of  ite  right  to  mitiate  bills  rais-  ^j    j  ^^^  j^^erest,  of  £16,000,000.    A  month 

revenue ;  but  the  period  allowed  for  prVjous  to  the  introduction  of  the  biU  referred 

Ation  has  been  extended  by  the  Presi-  J^  ^^ove,  a  private  agent  of  Mexico,  without 

.Secretary  of  State  and  the  Mexican  f^jj  authority,  had  mile  a  preliminary  agree- 

to  May  20, 1884,  and  thus  there  is  still  ^^^^^  ^-^^  ^^;  bondholders,  by  which  Mexico 

tor  Its  adoption.        ,  _^  ^     .  was  to  replace  the  outstanding  bonds  with  a 

•^The  national  and  State  finances,  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  £20,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  inter- 

n  by  the  budget  estimates  for  the  ^^^     ^he  additional  £4,000,000  were  for  the 

fiscal  year,  exhibit  the  following  de-  purpose  of  paying  the  first  year's  interest  and 

reimbursing  the  expenses  of  the  bondholders' 

^^^^^  *»^*  '^  i88*-'s4.  committee.   Subsequently  Congress,  by  passing 

S2 arMexi^'iid  town  du;;::::::::  •^wooS  the  bm  above  alluded  to,  authorized  the  Presi- 

4,500,000  dent  to  settle  the  debt  on  the  given  basis,  and 

• 700000  th®  agreement  was  signed  in  London  on  May 

fund.*'.'.'."'.'..'.'.***/..'.**.!'.*.'.'.'.'.*.*!        «o!ooo  12th.    When  the  text  of  the  agreement  arrived 

aad  telegraphs SSIS!!  ^^^m  London,  the  President  refused  to  approve 

oand'stkiipui^:::!:.'!:!*.*.'.!.*.::!:    loSSloSo  the  additional  £4,000,000.    Negotiations  for  a 

vme* ...     1.200,000  ncw  agreement  were  then  begun,  but  failed. 

adividaai  sutea 7,&)0,ooo  Toward  the  end  of  October  the  President  in- 

tocal 189,860,000  structed  Carlos  Bivas,  the  Mexican  agent  jp 
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London,  to  offer  £18,000,000  in  bonds,  instead  amemcan  links. 

of  £20,000,000,     The   offer   was  refused,   and  Mexico  to  Agaa8c»lteme«,  with  br»noh««(Centrtl)...^ 

Kivas  was  instructed  to  suspend  negotiations  tLSj^o  w2tSSSi*(i)?n°^^^  ;:;:;;;;;;;::;;.v;;;.v.:; 

and  return  to  Mexico.    The  Government  de<    Ouaymas  to  Nogoies  (conoected  with  Centni) ^ 

Clares  that  it  is  anxious  to  settle,  but  considers    J*!S'®;**  J^?S??*/i?t{*''°u^ 

.,        J  J      r     xi_       r.       11.    u  u*^      X       Laredo  to  Baltlllo  (National) 

the  aemand  oi    the   bondholaers  exorbitant.    Lines  not  yet  connected  (National) 

Even  before  negotiations  were  broken  off,  Mexi-    Aitata  to  cuUacan  (SinaJoa  to  Durango) 

can  securities  had  become  very  much  depressed       ^^^  ^  *"  ^°  Durango  (Huntington) 

in  London.    The  Mexican  Secretary  of  the         Total 

Treasury  stated,  on  Nov.  24,  1883,  that  the  enolish  like, 

debt  which  has  been  the  subject  of  negotiation     vera  Cmx  to  Mexico  (Mexican  Edlway) 

in  London  does  not  include  the  convention 

debt,  which  consists  of  the  recognized  bonded  Mexican  lines. 

claims  of  British  subjects.  Mexico  to  Cuautla  and  branches  (Morelos) 

Nickel  coiib— Under  date  of  Nov.  29, 1883,  it  HicS^iine  V.  :;.:*. ::'/;;//.; '.';;;. v/.v.v.v/.v.v///.; 

was  reported  from  the  city  of  Mexico  that  con-    g^T®"*'  ■™*^'  1*°®"-  ••;•:•- v 

Siderable  confusion  had  been  caused  in   retail     Tehuantepec  (bonght  back  fh,m  Americans) 

commercial  circles  there  by  the  large  amount         Total 

of  nickel  coin  in  circulation.    Congress  was  Grand  total 
discussing  a  law  to  regulate  the  nickel  coinage 

and  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  Both  the  Central  and  National  obtaine* 

made  a  legal  tender.    On  November  28th  a  concessions  in  September,  1881,  and  he% 

protest  against  the  abuses  occasioned  by  the  work  in  the  month  following.     The  port 

nickel  had  appeared,  and  was  signed  by  many  operation  of  these  two  lines,  taken  toget 

persons.    The  proposed  law  only  authorizes  given  above,  represents  a  value  of  $60,(K 

the  coinage  of  4,000,000  nickels  among  10,000,-  The  railroad  prize  of  the  near  f  ntnre  is  i 

000  people.    The  main  objection  seems  to  be,  be  the  trunk  line  south  of  the  city  of  ^ 

that  the  introduction  of  the  new  currency  has  The  Boston  syndicate,  controlling  the  M 

been  made  awkwardly,  and   many  say,  nn-  Central,  hope  to  push  southward  from  lil 

fairly.    Instead  of  allowing  the  people  to  be-  The  Mexican    Southern,   Grant  and  G 

come  gradually  accustomed  to  the  new  coins,  consolidation,   is  designed   for    a  tnm 

all  at  once  the  country  has  been  flooded  with  through  the  southern  Mexican  States, 

nickel.  intlqilties. — The  pyramid  of  Cheops 

The  PMtal  Serrlee. — The  business  of  the  Mexi-  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  one  discovered 

can  post-office  has  greatly  increased  since  the  midst  of  virgin  forest  in  1883,  near  Mag^ 

reduction  of  domestic  postage  from  twenty  cents  Mexico.    It  is  said  to  have  a  base  of  1,35 

to  ten   cents.    Number  of  post-offices,  836 ;  and  to  be  750  feet  high.    There  is  a  w 

53  of  which  are  chief  offices,  267  express  offices,  roadway  from  the  bottom,  leading  by  ai 

and  516  agencies.  Number  of  letters  dispatched  grade  to  the  top,  wide  enough  for  car 

in  1881-^82 :  In  the  interior,  3,831,829,  with-  to  pass  over,  said  to  be  twenty-three 

out    counting  79,627    registered    ones ;   sent  long.    The  outer  walls  of  the  roadwi 

abroad, 41 1,326,  besides  8,596  registered;  post-  laid  in  solid  masonry,  huge  blocks  of  g 

al- cards,   7,081;   together,  4,335,459    letters;  in  rubble- work,  and  the  circles  are  as  ui 

newspapers,  2,943,880 ;  samples,  8,053  ;  total,  and  the  grade  as  regular  as  they  conld  be 

7,287,392  items  of  mail  matter,  against  6,462,-  by  our  best  engineers.    The  wall  is  only 

807  in  1880-'81.   Amount  of  postage  collected,  sionally  exposed,  being  covered  over  wii 

$723,079,  against  $641,067  in  1880-^81.  bris  and  earth,  and  in  many  places  the  sa 

TetognpliSt — There  is  great  activity  in  tele-  and  other  plants  have  grown  up,  givir 

graph-construction.    Nearly  18,000  miles  of  pyramid  the  appearance  of  a  mountain, 

wire  are  in  operation,  and  the  telephone  sys-  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California . 

tem  is  extensive  and  increasing  rapidly.   Length  emy  of  Sciences,  at  San  Prancisco,  £i 

of  wire  of  Government   lines  in  July,  1883,  Molera  read  a  paper  on  the  Aztec  calend 

18,263  kilometres;  of  States,  1,484;  private,  Mexican  calendar- stone,    from  which  a 

8,502 ;  of  railroads,  4,000 ;  and  cables,  876 ;  sight  has  been  obtained  of  the  extent  ( 

together,  28,124  kilometres,  eoud  to  17,718  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Aztecs, 

miles.    In  1881  there  were  only  17,061  kilo-  stone  was  unearthed  in  the  city  of  Mexic 

metres;  the  increase  in  two  years  has  there-  Sept.  17,  1790,  and  was  placed  in  the  ^ 

fore  been  11,063  kilometres.    Number  of  of-  the  base  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  cath 

fices,  282;  messages  forwarded  in  1880,  744,-  where  it  remains  to  this  day.    The  sti 

'917 ;  net  earnings,  $399,814.  eleven  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 

There  are  in  Mexico  twenty-three  telephone  nally  weighed  twenty-four  tons.     The  <m 

offices,  with  1,600  instruments;  the  office  in  tures  of  antiquaries  in  relation  to  thist 

the  city  of  Mexico  has  700  subscribers.  were  reviewed  by  Mr.  Molera,  who  thinks 

RalliiNidflt — The  Mexican  railway  system  in  designed  for  one  of  the  sacrificial  stoi 

operation  in  the  summer  of  1883  was  the  fol-  which  captives  were  slain,  their  hearts 

l(^wing :  offered  to  the  sun.    He  believed  it  wai 
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under  the  second  Montezama,  who,  mines ;  in  it  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  marble,  and 
ione  nothing  to  perpetuate  his  name,  lithographic  stone  are  found ;  in  it  wheat, 
Led  to  construct  a  sacrificial  stone  as  Indian  com,  barley,  beans  (a  most  important 
iecessors  had  done.  He  wanted  to  crop  in  Mexico),  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  coffee 
larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  gave  are  grown ;  and  In  Morelia,  a  trim  little  city 
hat  it  be  two  elbows  larger  than  thej  of  88,000  inhabitants,  weaving  and  various 
rhe  Indians  began  hauling  the  stone,  small  manufactures  are  carried  on.  These  prod- 
nally  said  it  would  not  go  any  farther,  ucts  furnish  a  sabstantial  basis  for  a  brisk  ez- 
ere  10,000  Indians  pulling  the  stone,  port  trade,  and  promise  a  counterbalancing  im- 
ropes  broke,  and  the  stone  would  not  port  trade  from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
This  the  historians  cite  to  show  tbat  Even  the  Mexicans  themselves  at  last  seem  to 
ural  phenomena  were  connected  with  be  inspired  with  some  sort  of  confidence  in  the 
t.  However,  it  appears  that  the  stone  future  of  their  country.  Heretofore,  with  some 
lly  brought  to  town,  and  it  was  so  few  exceptions,  they  have  maintained  a  posi- 
at  it  broke  the  dike  and  fell  down.  tion  of  observation,  while  the  ''*■  Americanos  ^' 
—Wages  are  steadily  increasing  in  have  been  building  railroads  and  pushing  other 
In  the  capital,  a  common  laborer  re-  enterprises.  Apparently  now  they  are  con- 
..25  a  day.  Mechanics  get  from  $1.75  •  vinced  that  these  ventures  will  pay;  for  that 
Along  the  railroad  lines  the  prices  very  rich  and  very  conservative  institution, 
it  $1  a  day  for  unskilled  laborers,  and  the  Banco  Mercantile,  tbe  old ''  Spanish  Bank," 
$2  for  mechanics.  The  laborers  from  the  strongest  in  the  country,  has  agreed  to  ad- 
districts  are  coming  in  to  the  rail-  vanoe  at  once  $500,000  against  subsidy  certifi- 
ricts  in  large  numbers.  cates  owned  by  one  of  the  American  roads. 
i  SHfor  PradietldB*— Some  of  the  gold  TuneUng  a  YsteiMt — It  is  proposed  to  drive 
r  mines  have  been  worked  without  in-  a  tunnel  into  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl,  and 
n  since  the  Spanish  conquest.  Dur-  to  build  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  tunnel  a  rail- 
lial  times,  from  1537  to  1821,  the  sil-  way  to  connect  with  the  Interoceanio  Rail- 
3  turned  out  $2,035,000,000,  and  the  way  at  Amecameca.  Those  who  are  in  ne- 
es  $63,765,000.  From  the  time  when  gotiation  for  the  property  with  the  owaer  of 
;ained  her  independence  to  1880,  the  the  volcano,  Qen.  Gaspar  Sanchez  Ocha,  are 
>dnct  amounted  to  $900,000,000,  and  said  to  be  a  rich  American  house.  The  repre- 
product  to  $4,841,000.  Grand  total,  sentative  of  the  house  visited  the  volcano  with 
1830,  $3,003,608,000.  the  French  engineer  Charles  Roay.  A  con- 
coverles. — ^The  first  ton  of  tin  comin.^^  tract  is  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  expor- 
)  Durango  mountains  of  Mexico  was  tation  of  50,000  tons  of  sulphur  a  year.  It  is 
L  the  United  States  iii  1883.  This  tin  also  proposed  to  establish  a  factory  of  sulphu- 
f  was  mida  by  Mr.  H.  Freeman,  of  ric  acid  for  use  in  Mexico,  selling  at  $3  a  quin- 
L,  who  spent  a  year  in  Mexico  in  pros-  tal  of  101^  pounds,  American,  of  65°  strength, 
for  tin,  following  therein  the  records  Petntomii. — A  company,  composed  of  Boston 
le  Spaniards.  capitalists,  has  secured  large  interests  in  the 
liM  of  S33Mri« — Sonora  has  not  more  Tuxpan  oil-region,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz, 
»,000  inhabitants,  and  75,000  of  these  The  company  has  been  preparing  for  extensive 
ms.  There  are  about  5,000  natives  of  developments  for  more  than  a  year.  The  geo- 
ed  States  in  the  State,  mostly  specula-  logical  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ibulous  sums  are  said  to  have  been  Pennsylvania  oil-fields,  and  there  are  many 
t  of  her  mines,  and  now  and  then  a  marvelous  oil-springs.  The  oil-field  lies  at  the 
d  with  gold  nuggets  left  by  the  Span-  base  of  the  San  Felipe  mountains,  southwest 
iuch  a  discovery  was  lately  reported  in  of  the  port  of  Tuxpan.  The  petroleum,  which 
3,000  in  gold  being  found  in  an  old  resembles  in  gravity  and  appearance  the  Penn- 
vessel  a  few  feet  underground.  But,  sylvania  oil,  oozes  from  the  rocks  and  ground 
there  are  many  old  abandoned  mines  in  many  places.  Around  a  small  lake  in  tbe 
y  be  worked  profitably,  the  principal  district,  Lake  Culco,  there  are  forty  oil-springs ; 
is  stock-raising  and  fruit-culture.  the  oil  runs  from  them  in  such  quantities  that 
Bcs  of  HiclioieaB. — Michoacan,  brought  the  lake  is  constantly  covered  with  it.  Penn- 
imunication  with  the  world  at  Lirge  sylvania  oil-well  drillers  are  superintending 
•pening  of  the  Mexican  National  Rail-  the  development  of  the  district, 
its  capital,  Morelia,  is  the  Pennsylva-  There  are  also  extensive  petroleum  deposits 
[exico.  Here,  in  close  juxtaposition,  in  the  State  of  Tabasco.  The  oil-fields,  or 
id  iron  and  coal.  Pending  their  de-  what  will  be  the  oil-fields  if  they  are  ever  de- 
nt, the  State  has  other  resources  which  veloped,  are  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital, 
ome  of  immediate  value.  In  it  is  one  What  is  undoubtedly  the  most  promising  oil  ter- 
the  great  lumber-region  of  south-  ritory  in  Tabasco — in  the  San  Jo86  mountains 
CO,  the  region  whence  in  future  must  — is  owned  by  natives,  who  are  not  inclined  to 
1  the  domestic  supply  of  lumber  for  dispose  of  it,  and  who  care  nothing  for  the 
e  conntry ;  in  it  are  extensive  silver-  petroleum  it  contains. 
(,    including  the  famous  Coalcoman  Titleittut«— Great  efforts  were  made  in  1883, 
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in  the  Department  of  Pablio  Works,  to  distrib- 
ute fine  grape-cuttings,  and  to  encourage  a 
large  interest  in  viticulture,  with  the  view  of 
making  Mexico  a  wine-producing  country. 
At  Paso  del  Norte,  northern  Chihuahua,  and 
Durango  and  Coahuila,  Mr.  Parras,  of  the  lat- 
ter State,  grows  a  grape  from  which  a  wine 
is  made  equal,  it  is  said,  to  fine  sherry.  The 
Del  Norte  wine  is  made  from  the  old  Mission 
grape.  It  is  a  good  table-wine,  but  as  made 
now  will  not  bear  transportation. 

Cedar  aod  Pine. — The  surveyors  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  Railway  report  that  there  are 
immense  forests  of  cedar  and  pine  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  Chihuahua.  The  entire 
Sierra  Madre  interiors  are  heavily  timbered. 

BanaiM«t — Mexican  banana-planters  get  three 
crops  a  year.  The  plant  is  cultivated  far  more 
easily  than  any  grain  or  tuber  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  the  fruit  is  more  nutritious.  Even 
in  spite  of  the  price  of  the  luxury,  the  demand 
for  bananas  has  heretofore  doubled  in  the 
United  States  about  every  five  years  since  1860, 
when  the  fruit-venders  of  American  inland 
cities  began  to  invest  in  an  occasional  cargo. 
But  since  the  price  of  wheat,  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  increases  only  two  thirds,  there  is 
no  reason  why  bananas,  in  crossing  the  Rio 
Granfie,  should  become  twenty  times  dearer. 
In  Western  cities  the  poorest  bananas  can  not 
be  bought  for  less  than  three  cents  apiece, 
while  in  Oaxaca  a  "  ramo,"  or  bunch,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  bananas  of  the  very  best 
quality,  is  sold  for  two  reals,  twenty-one  cents. 
Among  the  wholesale  planters  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, **  ramos  "  of  two  hundred  apiece,  about 
the  nutritive  equivalent  of  three  bushels  of 
Irish  potatoes,  can  be  bought  for  one  real.  In 
slow-going  fruit-barges,  exposed  to  the  seething 
sun,  about  20  per  cent,  spoil  before  they  reach 
New  Orleans ;  but  refrigerator  cars  would  re- 
duce that  risk  to  a  minimum. 

The  TolOMU-PlaBtt — The  toloacbi-plant  grows 
everywhere  in  Mexico,  but  more  thriftily  in 
the  tropical  lowlands  of  the  "  tierra  caliente." 
It  is  a  harmless-looking  plant,  much  resembling 
the  northern  milk-we^,  and  quite  too  danger- 
ously convenient  in  a  land  where  suspicion 
rules  and  jealousy  amounts  to  madness.  It 
does  not  kill,  but  acts  immediately  on  the 
brain,  producing  first  violent  insanity  and  then 
hopeless  idiocy.  It  is  whispered  that  poor 
Oarlotta  had  hardly  landed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
on  her  sorrowful  mission  to  Mexico,  before 
some  of  it  was  administered  to  her,  and  her 
deplorable  fate  is  cited  as  one  among  many 
instances.  Of  all  the  dangers  in  Mexico,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  appalling.  Any  political 
enemy  or  jealous  rival,  or  offended  servant, 
may  thus  revenge  himself  in  a  more  fiendish 
manner  than  with  the  stiletto,  and  with  little 
fear  of  detection ;  a  few  drops  of  this  tasteless 
white  fluid,  mixed  with  milk  or  other  food, 
does  its  work  with  inexorable  certainty,  and 
can  only  be  detected  by  its  gradual  results. 

Property  Rights  of  Fareigiiers.— Foreigners  may 


£urchase,  hold,  and  transfer  lands  anywhere  id 
[exico,  as  well  as  Mexicans,  excepting  Uods 
of  the  public  domain.  That  is,  they  haire  the 
right  so  to  do,  but  it  is  not  practicable.  It  is 
required  of  all  notaries  before  whom  deeds  for 
lands  on  the  frontier  are  executed,  to  redte,  is 
the  opening  of  the  instrument,  the  residence 
and  nationality  of  the  parties,  and,  if  the  pur- 
chaser be  a  foreigner,  to  insist  npon  the  pro- 
duction of  his  permit  before  proceeding.  Abo, 
that  the  fact  of  such  permit  (referring  thereto 
as  being  then  produced)  should  be  recited  in 
the  deed,  with  its  date.  Without  such  dedi- 
ration,  the  title  may  be  legally  declared  void; 
at  least,  it  would  leave  the  title  in  grave  doubt 

Ibbcbm  Estates*  —  Much  has  been  said  isd 
written  of  the  great  extent  and  \krge  possibili- 
ties of  Mexican  haciendas.    But  probably  few 
people  outside  of  Mexico  yet  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  some  of  these  tracts,  where  a  miUko 
or  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  often  consti- 
tute a  single  estate  in  the  hands  of  one  owner. 
There  are  many  such  in  Mexico  large  enoiigii 
to  hide  away  some  European  principalities, 
large  enough  to  awaken  tne  envy  of  laodd 
proprietors  in  the  United  States.    These  are  to 
be  found  in  the  central  and  northern  States  of 
Mexico.    The  famous  Salado  ranch,  for  ex- 
ample, contains  more  than  600  square  milee. 
It  lies  partly  in  the  States  of  Nuevo  Leon,  C<«- 
huila,  Zacatecas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  tht 
highway  to  Mexico  and  on  the  line  of  the  n«f 
railroads.    It  occupies  the  central  table-laodi 
of  Mexico,  at  an  average  elevation  of  4, 000  feet 
Chains  of  mountains  traverse  the  estate,  ricli 
in  mineral  wealth.    The  boundaries  of  theei- 
tate  extend  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  flourishing  farms  and  large  mining 
towns  are  met  at  frequent  intervals. 

Sefior  Antonio  Asunsolo  owns  650  square 
leagues,  and  is  part  owner  and  administrator  of 
a  tract  of  1,946  square  milea.  Be  sold  in  1883 
to  an  English  syndicate,  for  $550,000,  five 
haciendas,  comprising  110  leagues,  and  tbe 
stock. 

Indistry  tai  the  Caplttl. — A  great  impulse  litf 
been  ^ven  to  manufacturing  at  the  capital 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  there  are  not 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  great  many  hat-manB* 
factories,  48  factories  where  dry  goods  iw 
woven,  chiefly  shawls,  22  manufacturing  atd- 
dlery,  26  silver-smiths'  establishments,  82  ni«t- 
al-foundries,  12  iron-works,  7  copper-amithi^ 
establishments,  12  match-factories,  14  choco- 
late-factories, and  10  candle-factories. 

InnlgnitlM  aid  ColmiliatlMi.  —  The  greatest 
activity  is  displayed,  fostered  by  the  Fedenl 
Government,  to  attract  desirable  immigranti, 
notably  agriculturists,  from  Italy  and  theSpn^- 
ish  possessions,  and  settle  them  in  colonies  o& 
the  table-lands.  Most  of  the  11,000  new- 
comers at  Vera  Cruz  in  1882  were  of  thes* 
two  nationalities,  and  2,178  from  the  United 
States. 

CowMiw.— On  Dec  6, 1882,  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  was  signed  between 
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ind  Germany,  based,  so  far  as  the  for- 
oncemed,  on  the  ^'  most  favored  na- 
aose.  Negotiations  have  since  been 
>ot  between  Mexico  on  the  one  hand, 
;1and  and  France  respectively  on  the 
T  the  oonclosion  of  similar  agreements, 
r  advantages  which  the  United  States 
dssesB  over  those  nations,  by  the  ratifi- 
r  the  pending  reciprocity  treaty,  would 
mity  of  market  and  a  lower  freight- 
ch  the  competition  between  railroads 
m-steamers  will  secure.  The  amount 
s  collected  by  the  Mexican  custom- 
Tom  1878  to  1883  was  $65,518,932. 
aing  table  shows  the  increase  of  the 
annual  exportation  from  Mexico : 


PrvdoM 
bmUIs. 

M«rhMidb». 

Total. 

Export,  first  quarter 

Kxport,  seooud  quarter  . . . 
Export,  third  quarter 

Dollan. 
6,004,807 
9.465,U9S 
8,561,961 

DoIIan. 
2.846,129 
2,8)^8,128 
8,521,254 

DoIIan. 

8,855,956 

11,864,122 

12,(»88,216 

Total 

24,082,766    8.265506 

82,808,294 

' 

:l5S  exported. 

QaJiMiMaiiU 
period, 

1878-'81. 

Trlmntal 
pariod. 

11  metala 

$90.4S4.664 

2,221,270 

2,022,986 

l,58^074 

1,514,078 

485,SS4 

878,710 

826,845 

252,464 

74,574 

928,482 

$22,210,988 

aod  Tami^co  Istle  .... 

1,082,215 
608,859 

»klnfl. .*'.*.**. '..'.'.. '.'.*.*. 

1.821,000 

oda 

1,250,675 

na 

402,^1 

ind  dye-wooda 

miHaiinfa 

521,0:37 
88,854 

90,570 

i 

103.186 

a 

791.965 

$80,169,516 

$28,867,165 

be  noticed  that  while  the  export  of 

ous  metals  has  decreased,  that  of  other 

has  been  on  the  increase.    The  aver- 

ort  in  the  fiscal  years  1880-^81  and 

was: 

TnltwIStatea $5,044,085 

Tnlted  Kingdom 4,921,990 

ce... 8,547,740 

two  ooantriea  via  Belgium  and  Ger- 

4,447,705 

lany,  Spain,  and  other  ooantriea 1,796,145 

$19,75^,666 

the  imports  of  English  and  French 
s  have  decreased  somewhat,  those  of 
a  have  quadrupled. 

exican  exports  during  the  first  quarter 
«al  year  1882-^83  were  as  follow : 

1 $8,941,756 

tedSUtea 2,702.738 

1,009,740 

292,085 

271,980 

9^,478 

85i,S00 

200 

nr ISO 

$9,855,956 

e  predona  metals $6,004,807 

794,967 

dye-woods 878,989 

885,.'i86 

Una 1 95.815 

154,798 

4».fias 

86,129 

49.077 

83.430 

a S7,720 

» 238,fe64 

$9,855,956 


The  United  States  imported  from  Mexico 
daring  the  fiscal  year  1883,  $8,177,123  worth 
of  merchandise,  against  $8,461,899  the  previ- 
ous year;  and  the  domestic  export  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  was  $14,370,992  in 
1883,  against  $18,824,505  in  1882.  The  ira- 
port  of  specie  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  was  $9,782,986  in  1883,  against  $6,631,- 
938  in  1882. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1882  from  Mexico 
were:  CofiTee,  17,020,669  pounds;  Sisal  hemp, 
19,233  tons ;  hides  and  skins,  $1,525,107  worth ; 
lead,  1,132,064  pounds;  and  sugar,  2,931.649 
pounds.  The  principal  articles  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  the  same  year 
were :  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  $3,861,- 
614  worth;  838  railroad -cars,  worth  $579,- 
421 ;  12,537,650  pounds  of  cotton  ;  10,584,486 
yards  of  cotton  goods;  and  $1,426,411  worth 
of  lumber,  furniture,  and  wooden-ware. 

IiteHState  Itade.— The  Federal  Constitution 
of  Mexico  was  amended  in  1883,  to  enable  the 
individual  States  to  abolish  the  collection  of 
interstate  duties,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  commercial  intercourse, 
and  had  become  a  positive  nuisance  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads.  In  response  to  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
various  States  sent  delegates  to  the  capital, 
October  1st,  and  the  necessary  steps  were 
taken,  in  conformity  with  the  amendment, 
leaving  the  States  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
imposing  each  some  State  tax  or  taxes  in  lieo 
of  the  duties  thus  abolished. 

RedidlM  if  DitfOi— In  December,  1883,  the 
duty  on  all  goods  imported  under  the  Mexican 
fiag  was  reduced  by  10  per  cent. 

MICHlCiiNa  The  biennial  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature began  on  January  3d,  nnd  continued  157 
days,  adjourning  June  9th.  The  result  was  197 
public  acts,  24  joint  resolutions,  and  341  local 
acts.  Among  the  public  acts  of  more  general 
interest  are: 

An  act  authorinng  a  father  to  appoint  in  hit  last 
will  and  tefttament  a  guardian  oftguaitUana  for  bis 
minor  children,  bom  or  unborn  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will,  subject  to  objection  by  the  aurvivinjr  mother 
when  the  will  shall  be  offered  for  probate.  The  same 
power  is  given  to  the  mother  of  a  minor  child  whose 
rather  may  have  died  without  appointin^^  a  guardian. 
In  the  same  line  is  an  act  **  to  provide  for  the  ei*tab- 
lishment  of  wills  during  the  lifetime  of  testators/' 
As  introduced,  the  bill  provided  for  proving  the  will 
without  makin^r  its  contents  known  to  heirs,  le^tces, 
or  officials ;  but,  as  the  law  passed,  the  contents  of 
the  will  become  public  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
thereon,  thus  defeating  the  real  obiect. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  general  laws  of  this  State, 
collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by  Andrew  How- 
ell (or  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes),  to  *^  be  received 
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and  admitted  in  all  courts  and  prooeedinsSf  and  by  PvUtleal*— ^At  the  onnnal  election  held  on  the 

aU  officere  in  this  State,  as  evidence  of  the  existing  fi^gt  Monday  of  April,  two  jasticefl  of  the  So- 

^itX'i:^^^^^^^^^^'^''''''''''^'^''"  preme  Court  were  elected\one  for  the  foil 

An  act  to  reflate  the  practice  of  dentistry  creates  term  of  eight  years,  and  the  other  to  till  a  va- 

a  board  of  examiners,  and  provides  for  the  issue  of  oancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Justice 

certificates  to  dentists  ^ho  are  not  m  practice  in  the  Marston)  ;  also  two  Regents  of  the  Universitjr 

State  at  the  time  the  act  shall  take  enect,  or  who  do  ^f  \rinhio>on  fnv  Mtrhf  vAara 

de°nt^°JSlw'"°°"  "^^  '^^  """^  "'  "  "'"'*"'  TbeSulnltetl  Convention  waBheM.t 

An  act  to  promote  public  health  provides  that  it  East  Saginaw,  February  28th.     The  candidates 

shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  practice  medi>  nominated  were :  For  Jastices  of  the  Supreme 

cine  or  surgorv,  or  any  ft)ranch  thereof  (except  dentis-  Court— Austm  Blair,  for  the  fall  term:  Thomas 

tered  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  as  provided  in  B.  Mutchms  and  Joseph  C.  Jones.     A  comniil- 

this  act.    The  '' qualifications"  prescribed  throw  the  tee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  but  failed  to 

door  to  practice  and  the  books  of  registration  wide  report,  and  no  platform  was  adopted. 

open  to  every  person  *^  who  shall  have  a^ually  prap-  ^j^^  Democratic  State  Convention  was  heM 

ticed  medicme  contmuously  for  at  least  five  years  m  .  -r        .        xr      i.  »t*v     t  i,     tit   nu         r 

this  State,  and  who  U  practicing  when  this  Lt  shaU  ^^  Lansing,  March  7th.  John  W  Champlm  was 

take  efifcct."  nommated  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

An  act  creatine  a  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  and  Arthur  M.  Clark  for  Regent.     The  chair- 

Statistics,  and  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  men  of  the  convention  and  the  State  Central 

St^^r  ^cor  urSr-^sSlfbffle!^^^  ^.  committee  were  authorized  to  notif,  the  N.- 

lating  to  aU  departments  of  labor  in  this  State,  includ-  tional  Greenback  Convention  of  the  action,  and 

ing  Uie  penal  institutions  thereof."    John  W.  Mo-  in  case  no  union  was  effected,  to  till  the  vacant 

Groth,  of  Detroit,  was  appointed  commissioner,  who  places  in  the  ticket.    The  committee  on  resoln- 

appointed  John  Devlin,  o!  the  same  city,  deputy  ^Jq^s  reported  a  platform.     A  vigorous  atUek 

An  act  **  to  protect  the  nffhts  of  laborers "  prohib-  „^„  ^^a^  ^^^^^Ur.  ;i^-i«««4.:^«  :«   4i.^  4\>i»A 

its  a  stay  of  ex'ecution  on  any  judgment  obtdned  be-  was  made  upon  the  declaration  in  the  third 

fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  personal  work  and  resolution  m  favor  of   "a  tann  for  revenue 

labor  of  the  plaintiff.  only,"  but  the  convention  almost  unanimouslj 

Provision  was  made  for  a  more  complete  census  of  revised  to  strike  out  the  word  "onlv." 

nopulation  and  productions  (agricultural  and  manu-  jj^     National  Greenback  State  Convention 

lacturcs)  to  be  taken  m  June,  1884:  and  an  appropn-  Z  u    i  t        •        \t      v.  olv       rru            ^ 

ation  of  $60,000  was  made  for  an  asylum  for  insane  was  held  at  Lansing,  March  8th.     The  propo- 

criminals.    It  has  been  located  at  Ionia.  sition  to  unite  with  the  Democracy  and  accept 

The  list  of  joint  resolutions  includes  two,  ^^'^}^  nominations  of  the  day  before,  n^Mbit• 

ameuding  the  Constitution  of  the  State:  ^erly  opposed,  but  on  caU  of  the  roll  wis 

,    a            T         ^-      /•    if  A  _*•  1   T7T  /^\.   '  A-  adopted  by  a  vote  of  833  to  79.     The  con- 

1.  So  amendimr  section  6  of  Article  VI  (the  ludi-  s  •'  i  x  j  ^u  *•  i  *  v  •--*:«- 
cial  article)  thatthe  Board  of  Supervisore  of  each  mention  completed  the  ticket  by  nominating 
county  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  may  *'give  and  pay  to  Thomas  Sherwood  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
the  circuit  jud^e  of  the  judicial  circuit  to  which  such  Court,  and  Charles  J.  Willett  for  Regent  of 
county  is  attached,  such  additional  salary  or  com  pen-  i\^q  University 

sation  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  and  deter-  ^^   Prohibitionists  entered  the  canvass  with 

mmed  by  such  Board  of  Supervisors."  xm^  x  ivuii/iiwuiow,  ^ui.^»v*4  ^.^  v^u»a«7 

2.  FLxino:thecompensationofmembcreoftheLeAi8  a  luU  ticket,  and  a  platform  demanding  tn 
lature  at  1700  for  each  re^lar  sess^ion  (in  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  pro- 
present  allowance  of  $8  a  day),  and  $100  for  each  ex-  hibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
tra  or  called  session.    The  ten  cento  a  mile  travel-fee  beverages,  beer  included,  and  opposing  license 

is  contmued,  and  the  limit  of  mtroduction  of  billa  is     ^^  . il:  J«  ^e  4.\  ^  4.-««?«       a  ^^flLk  ♦;^v,v*  «'*t 

practical! V  removed  by  authorizing   legislation   on  or  taxation  of  the  traffic.     A  fourth  ticket  wtf 

**  such  subjects  as  are  submitted  to  them  by  special  put  forth  by  a  few  Greenbackers  who  repndi- 

messafl^e  o^  the  Gk>vcmor  after  the  expiration  oi  fifty  ated  the  action  of  the  State  Convention.    Tbe 

days.''^    A  new  clause  of  the  section  reads,  "And  no  election  resulted  as  follows : 

member  of  the  LegL«;laturo  shallaccept  or  useany  free  q    j     ^.      ^  ^^    Supreme  Court,  full  term: 

pass  or  free  ticket  of  any  railroad  dunng  his  term  of  -,  ^"   ,      tit^  Xi.         v    *^tt   •        i  oV'ftj^/.     a  «» 

office."    Each  of  the  pioposcd  amendments  is  to  be  ^or  John  VV .  Champlm,  Union,  12<,876;  Ans* 

voted  upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  the  tin  Blair,  Republican,  119,870 ;  John  H.  Taten, 

first  Tuesday  in  November,  1884.  Prohibition,  18,467 ;  James  S.  Andrews,  Green- 

United  Slates  Seiiator.—In  the  contest  for  Unit-  backer,  641.    Plurality  for  Champlin,  7,606. 

ed  States  Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Thomas  On  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Courts  vacancy: 

W.  Ferry,  whose  term  would  expire  March  4,  For  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  Union,  124,639; 

1883,  the  Republicans  nominated  Senator  Ferry  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Republican,  122,380;  D. 

for  re-election,  and,  Hon.  Byron  G.  Stout  was  P.  Sagendorph,  Prohibition,  13,950.    Plurality 

chosen  as  the  "  Union "   candidate.     In  the  for  Mr.  Sherwood,  2,809. 

ballot  on  January  1 6th,  the  Republican  vote  was  On  Regents  of  the  University :  For  Arthnr 

divided,  and  no  candidate  received  a  majority  M.  Clark,  Union,  127,686;  Charles  J.  Willett, 

in  either  house.    Balloting  was  continued  from  Union,  125,405;  Harry  B.  Hutch  ins,  Repiibli- 

dayto  day,  without  result,  until  March  1st,  when  can,  120,627;    Joseph  0.  Jones,  Republican, 

on  the  eighty-first  ballot  the  vote  stood:  For  120,956;  Joseph  W.  Ewina;,  Prohibition,  IS,- 

ThomasW.  Palmer,  Republican,  77;  for  Byron  959;  George  S.  Hickey,  Prohibition,  1S,762; 

G.  Stout,  Democrat,  44;  for  Thomas  W.Ferry,  Waldo  May,   Greenback,  466.    Plurality  f<ff 

8 ;  for  John  W.  Champlin,  1.  Clark,  Union,  6,679 ;  for  Willett^  Union,  4,449. 
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. — ^The  aDQnal  report  of  State  Treas- 
^r  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  Sept.  80, 
v8  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 


,  Sept.  80, 1882. . .  • . . . 
OMcal  /ear 


$1,757,988  81 

2,752,797  88 


$4,510,780  84 
8,488,488  64 


in  treMiuj  Sept  80, 18S8 $1,074,287  20 

nded  indebtedness  was  reduced  dnr- 
>y  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the 
>n  loan,  amounting  to  $590,000.  The 
}bt  now  is : 

t-pa]d  fire-minioii  loim  bonds,  $21.- 
ftble  at  $578.57  per  $1,000  (not  bear- 

t) $12,149  9T 

loan  bondA,  doe  in  1890 297,000  00 

payment  of  which  are  held : 

ind $12,149  97 

Fund  Commission,  United  States  4k 

onds 297,000  00 

ist-fand  debt,  composed  of  amounts 
3h  the  State  as  trustee  pays  interest 
lonal  purposes,  now  is : 

Collegreftmd $258,524  58 

olftmd 60,865  45 

oolftind 8,064,078  84 

ool  five  per  cent  fund 844,194  81 

uid 498,401  82 


$4,221,068  95 


Upon  which  interest  has  been  paid  from  the 
specific-tax  fund  as  follows : 

To  Agrieoltiiral-Conege  interest  ftind $16,74188 

To  Normal-Schoolinterest  ftmd 8,622  12 

To  Primary-School  interest  ftind 710,899  64 

To  University  interest  Aind 81,852  09 

Total $766,U5  28 

The  trust-fund  debt  was  increased  during 
the  year  in  the  sum  of  $188,196.84. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  specific  taxes 
showed  an  increase  from  the  preceding  year 
of  $166,188.87;  of  which  sum  $128,857.16 
came  from  the  railroad  companies. 

The  total  apportionment  of  State  taxes  was 
$1,474,672.26,  an  increase  over  the  apportion- 
ment for  the  year  1882  of  $853,581.03.  The 
increase  in  the  item  for  general  purposes  is 
$388,400.92,  or  nearly  the  whole  amount. 

BailrtailHi — There  were  constructed  in  Michi- 
gan, by  fifteen  companies,  during  the  year, 
405*6  miles  of  railroad,  the  largest  number  of 
miles  built  by  any  State  that  year.  The  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio,  built  by  the  Seney  syndicate,  was 
completed  from  Allegan  to  Toledo,  155  miles, 
much  of  it  parallel  with  the  Michigan  Oentral. 

Insinaee* — The  following  figures  are  taken 
from  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Insurance : 


MICHIGAN  BUSINESS,  1883. 


Bisks  ynrmv. 

PbXMIVMS  EKGSIYCD. 

Loean  digubbbo. 

LoeSKS  PAID. 

D  LOCATION. 

Fb«. 

MwtMaad 

Fira. 

Marine 
lnlaiid. 

rir*. 

MwiM 
tadand. 

Fk«. 

MariM 
and 

opanies 

r  other  States.. 

panics ( 

s  branch ) 

$18,601,257 
149,450,285 

68,779,298 

$1,490,696 
11,044,896 

2,789,265 

$167,882 
2,166,140 

708,288 

$10,197 
96.699 

21,565 

$61,928 
1,117,805 

412,700 

$5,290 
89,980 

84,081 

$50,601 
1,088,984 

879,081 

$S,^78 
75,010 

24,256 

tea 

$216,780,785 

$15,274,854 

$8,097,806 

$128,461 

$1,691,942 

$129,261 

$1,518,608 

$107,844 

B* — The  following  school  statistics  are 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
in  advance  of  the  publication  of  his 
port: 

choul  districts.  September,  1888 .. .  6,71 9 

r  preylous  year 89 

chool-houses 6,890 

r  prenoos  year. 162 

thiidren  between  five  and  twenty 

w 660,588 

loK  the  year 22.477 

bildren  attending  the  public  schools  891,610 

r  previous  year 6.106 

ittings  in  public  schools 485,886 

r  ISdi 8,481 

rivate  and  select  schools 295 

eachera  employed,  male 187 

sachera  employed,  female 2Sl 

rl883 103 

leachera $2,461,486  66 

rl832 267,588  78 

klue  of  school  property 10,485,860  00 

land  firom  prerious  year 988.6S8  22 

ired  from  one-mill  tax 640,141  50 

'Ived  on  primary-school  fund   ....  724,864  21 

eys 82,66S  90 

ived  as  tuition  for  non-residents. .  46,196  17 

ived  from  district  taxes 2,&3S.997  07 

ived  fh>m  all  other  sources 466,670  18 

teipto  for  the  year $5,888,426  20 


Amount  carried  forward  to  next  year $1,128,658  44 

Expenditures,  inclndinff  wages  of  teachers,  pay- 
menta  on  debts,  buU£ngs,  etc 4,259,872  76 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year $5,888,426  20 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Warden  of 
the  State  Prison,  not  yet  in  print,  the  follow- 
ing abstract  is  taken : 

Number  of  conrlctA,  Sept  80, 1 882 686 

Beceived  during  the  year 177 

—  818 

Discbargedby  expiration  of  sentence 200 

Discharged  for  new  trial 8 

Discharged  by  order  of  Supreme  Court 1 

Pardon^  by  Governor 19 

Lost  by  escapes 4 

Died 6 

Transferred  to  Detroit  House  of  Correction 2 

—  285 

In  prison,  Sept  80, 1883 578 

Average  length  of  sentence,  3  years,  9 
months,  26  days.  Classification  by  crimes: 
Murder  in  first  degree,  8 ;  murder  in  second 
degree,  8 ;  manslaughter,  1 ;  felonious  assaults, 
8 ;  robbery,  10 ;  rape,  4 ;  attempt  to  rape,  3 ; 
abduction,  1 ;  assatilt  with  intent  to  rob,  1 ; 
polygamy  or  bigamy,  4;   incest,  1;   against 


\ 
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property,  116  ;  forgery  and  connterfeiting,  12 ; 
penury,  8  ;  riot,  1 ;  jail-breaking,  2. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  were  $6,329.98 ; 
the  net  expenditures,  $89,257.70. 

Iron. — The  amount  of  iron-ore  shipped  from 
Lake  Superior  mines  in  1883  was  2,351,872 
tons:  tlie  approximate  value  of  which  was 
$13,677,919.  The  Lake  Superior  charcoal-fur- 
naces in  1883  produced  57,384  tons  of  iron, 
the  approximate  value  of  which  was  $1,291,- 
140.  Tlie  product  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron- 
mines  since  1863  is  23,126,078  tons. 

Salt — The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  salt  inspected  in  Michigan  in  1883  : 


DISTRICTS. 


SnglDaw  county*. 

Bay  coanty 

Huron  county.... 
Iosco  county . . . . . 
Midland  county.. 
Manistee  county.. 
Gratiot  county . . . 
St.  Clair  county  . , 


Grand  totals. . . 


286,8^5 
217,8U7 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


•••••• 


454,192 


919,085 

68U.418 

8&i,946 

209,297 

69,870 

4e,207 

8,086 

8,892 


8,682 

8,422 

6,7S4 

679 

•  •  •  • 

1,906 

•  •  •  • 

1 


2,874,796  15,424 


9,620 
5,820 
6,289 

668 
6J66 

481 
2,100 
1,887 


3 

^ 


1,186,957 

1,106,461 

266,965 

210,644 

66,185 

48,544 

6,176 

4,780 


88,526  2,894,679 


The  above  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  inspected  during  the  fiscal  year  from 
that  of  1882  of  142,645  barrels. 

Lmber. — The  aggregate  lumber-cut  of  1883 
was  938,675,078  feet,  which  was  about  73,000,- 
000  feet  less  than  that  of  1882. 

HINNESOTl.  SUte  Gevemrait.— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  Republican  ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  A.  Gilman ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Frederick  von  Baumbach  ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Kittelson  ;  Auditor,  W.  W, 
Braden;  Attorney-General,W.  J.  Hahn;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Kiehle ; 
Adjutant-General,  A.  0,  Hawley;  Public  Ex- 
aminer, H.  M.  Knox;  Insurance  Commission- 
er, A.  B.  McGill;  Commissioner  of  Statistics, 
Oscar  Malmros;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James 
IT.  Baker.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
Justice,  Charles  E.  Vanderburg ;  Associates, 
William  Mitchell  and  D.  A.  Dickinson. 

Leglslattfe  Sesslen. — The  Legislature  convened 
on  the  2d  of  January,  and  adjourned  early  in 
March.  On  the  1  st  of  February,  and  on  the  thir- 
tieth ballot,  Dwight  M.  Sabin,  Republican,  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  by  a  vote  of  81 
against  30  for  William  Windom,  16  for  Gordon 
E.  Cole,  and  9  for  Lucius  F.  Hubbard. 

Upward  of  1,000  bills  were  introduced,  of 
which  about  half  became  laws.  Of  those  passed 
the  larger  number  are  special  acts.  The  gen- 
eral laws  outside  of  general  appropriations 
number  150.  Fifty-odd  bridge  appropriations 
were  ordered,  and  a  score  of  bills  passed  for 
general  appropriations.  Thirty-one  bills  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  county  passed, 

*  Indndes  16,786  barrels  of  solar  salt 


while  Hennepin  county  and  Minneapolis  asked 
legislation  to  the  extent  of  25  bills. 

Among  the  number  of  valuable  additions  to 
the  statute-books  is  the  act  creating  a  Board  of 
Public  Charities  and  Corrections ;  the  bill  mak- 
ing murder  punishable  with  the  death-peniltj; 
and  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  providing  for  the  examination  sod 
licensing  of  all  physicians  who  shall  come  to 
Minnesota,  for  nve  years.  The  savings-bank 
law  was  amended  to  permit  the  savings-banks 
to  loan  money  in  Dakota,  and  State  banks 
were  put  upon  the  same  platform  as  national 
banks  in  the  matter  of  making  their  reports. 
A  law  likely  to  be  fraught  with  some  good  and 
possibly  some  evil  was  the  one  making  void 
bills,  notes,  and  other  negotiable  paper  obtained 
by  fraud  or  artifice  in  the  hands  of  any  third 
person.  A  codification  of  the  laws— stringent 
and  comprehensive — for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  became  a  law, 
while  the  companion  bills,  to  prohibit  the  poDa- 
tion  of  waters  and  to  regulate  slaughter-honses, 
failed.  The  date  of  beginning  the  fiscal  yesr 
in  the  State  was  changed  from  November  1  to 
July  1.  The  chief  appropriation  w^as  $306,000 
for  improving  the  State  Prison,  the  sum  to  be 
distributed  over  about  ten  years.  Among  the 
acts  passed  were  also  the  following : 

To  prevent  setting  fire  to  wooda,  prairies,  or  other 
grounas. 

To  provide  for  borrowinff  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  of  the  State  goveraiDent 

To  punish  willf\il  violation  and  omission  of  dutr  isd 
gross  negligenoe  of  duty  on  the  port  of  raOwaj  eoB- 
ploy^a. 

Amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  be  voted  upon  at  the  November  ele^ 
tion,  viz.: 

The  official  term  of  the  Secretary  of  Sute,  Trew- 
urcr^  and  Attorney- General  ahall  be  two  years.  Thi 
official  term  of  the  State  Auditor  ahall  be'  fouryein^ 
and  each  shall  continue  in  office  until  hia  socceseor 
ahall  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

The  official  year  for  the  State  of  MinnesoU  M 
commence  on  the  first  Mondav  in  January  in  each 
year,  and  all  terms  of  office  ftuall  terminate  at  tbii 
time ;  and  the  general  election  aliall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  alter  the  first  Monday  in  Novembef. 
The  first  ^neral  election  for  State  and  county  ofBcci^ 
except  j  u<Ccial  officers,  after  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, shall  be  held  m  tlie  year  18d4^  and  therea^ 
the  general  election  shall  be  held  biannually.  il^ 
State,  county,  or  other  officera  elected  at  anj  gcDml 
election,  whose  terms  of  office  w^ould  otherwise  cipit 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  a.  d.  1886,  ahall  boW 
and  continue  in  such  office^  respectively,  until  titf 
first  Monday  in  Januaiy,  1887. 

Increasing  the  term  of  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  three  to  four  years,  and  redncin? 
the  official  term  of  the  judges  of  tne  supreme  and  dk- 
trict  courts  from  seven  to  aix  years. 

The  proposed  prohibitory  amendment  failed. 

The  appropriations  made  by  this  session,  io* 
eluding  standing  appropriations  of  former  Le- 
gislatures, for  public  institutions,  current  ex- 
penses, bridges  and  miscellaneous  purposes,  for 
the  thirty-one  months  ending  July  81, 1885, 
amounted  to  $2,682,987.25. 

Ftauuice& — The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
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s  from  Dec.  1,  1882,  to  July  81,  a  ponnd,  will  exceed  $6,800,000,  and  that  of 

1  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  shows  the  last  year  was  close  to  $5,000,000.     In  1880 

:eipts  and  disharsements :  there  was  not  a  single  creamery  in  the  State 

worthy  the  name,   and  the  one   erected  at 

S«<;i.ft^d :: •Jsi^  w  Spring  Valley  in  1881  was  much  commented 

nd !!.*....*.           «5  48  Upon.    Now  there  are  seventy  creameries  or 

^d Jf*  S  l>utter- factories  of  considerable  size,  and  their 

ttSSiiSrfSid  :::::::::;::;:::     84«,242ot  J^um^er    is    being   augmented    almost    every 

hooiftind 286,615  45  month.    There  were  produced  in  1882,  17,- 

f,v"X"}S;.d"!"'.:::::;::;::::    tl^?,  lae^se  ponndB  of  batter 

aprovement  land  ftind 68,239  91  PMty    CtDfCMtlMfl.  —  The     Kepublican     State 

in^   • %7?9  Convention  met  in  St  Paul  on  the  27th  of 

iVoveme'nt  Uiidf^diiito^it:      88,614  76  ^^^^^  ^^  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For 

idftind 60  00  Govemor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard;    Lieutenant- 

^^^^l"^"^ iJ'SSto  Governor,  Charles  A.  GUman;   State  Treas- 

— '■ urer,  Charles  Eittelson  ;   Secretary  of  State, 

i' "  Deo^'i  *id82*  *^'i48  098  66  ^'"^^^"^^  ^^^  Baumbach ;   Attorney-General, 

^^    "**  '       '  W.  J.  Hahn;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James 

ipu $2,018,897  67  H.Baker. 

5^ :  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

XtioMfund:::. ::::;:::::::  '816;^  S?  s*-  ?»«!  ^n  the  2d  of  August,  and  nominated 

ftind 8,480  82  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  W.  W.  Mc- 

JJj^ijj-jj'^ •  •  •      ^J^  jy  Nair,  of  Minneapolis ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  R. 

Jn  sinkini'ftind.* '.*.*.*.'.' v.*. *.'.'.*        i',ooo  00  Frazce,  of  Becker  county;  Secretary  of  State, 

'"{^schoolftind 404.800  00  J.  J.  Green,  of  Le  Sueur ;  Treasurer,  John  Lud- 

!5ii~«uy  ftind:::::::::::::::      S7,^6M  wig,  of  Wlnona;  Attomey-General,  JohnW. 

improrement fond 10,658  88  Willis^  of  St.  Paul;    Railway  Commissioner, 

*ZiT!T!*.\'!".'*.'!*?!'!:::::::    ®?;?95  Si  ^'  't-  L«ndhoim,  of stuiwater. 

improveinenriandftand  interest      8o:596  67  Mr.  McNair  declined,  and  Mr.  Bierman  was 

lT!!f?J?'?'*''^ :  •  •      oi'iS  Si  substituted  in  his  place. 

uct-bookAind :..        20,286  97  vt^^M.^  n^^,^^        a**!         i     .•        •     xt 

1 Electloii  lUtins. — At  the  election  m  Novem- 

onementB $1,714,711  18  her,  the  Republican  ticket  was  successful  by 

in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  $557,-  the  following  majority :  Hubbard,  9,149 ;  Gil- 

80,  1881.     For  the  year  ending  man,  14,290;  Von  Baumbach,  24,045;  Kittel- 

2,  the  receipts  were  $3,201,416.79,  son,  23,035  ;    Hahn,  23,295 ;    Baker,  23,462. 

•ursements,  $3,058,317.21,  leaving  The  amendments  received  an  average  mjgority 

$148,098.68.     The  total  bonded  of  50,072. 

State  was  placed  at  $4,339,000.  Cydww. — Near  the  end  of  August  a  cyclone 

ixable  value  of  all  property  for  struck  the  city  of  Rochester,  Olmsted  county, 

11,193,435.  a  handsome  place  of  about  6,000  inhabitants, 

3r  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pub-  an<l  in  a  brief  time  over  100  houses  had  been  en- 

18S3  was  191,873.  tirely  demolished,  19  persons  killed,  and  nearly 
—The  crops  of  1833  are  reported  ^j^  wounded.  The  storm  passed  through  sec- 
he  yield  of  wheat  was  for  2,571,-  tions  of  Dodge  county,  leaving  a  trail  of  death 
),305,873   bushels,  an  average  of  and  destruction. 

s  to  the  acre.    There  were  922,-  MISSISSIPPI.    State  GtrenuMit.— The  follow- 

wn  in  oats,  returning  34,448,609  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 

average  of  37*33  bushels  to  the  Governor,  Robert  Lowry,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 

\  304,006  acres,  producing  7,344,-  ant  -  Governor,  G.  D.  Shands  ;   Secretary  of 

or  24*16  bushels  per  acre.    Rye,  State,  Henry  C.  Meyers;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hem- 

;  production,  439,178  bushels,  ingway ;  Auditor,  Sylvanus  Gwin ;  Attorney- 
87  acres  were  planted  in  corn.  General,  Thomas  C.  Cutchings;  Superintend- 
as  poor  in  quantity  and  quality,  ©nt  of  Public  Education,  J.  Argyle  Smith ;  Com- 
g  was  the  yield  of  1882 :  missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  E. 

9mUH.  Cr.  Wall.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:    Chief- 
s'*?   26.600.068  Justice,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell ;  Associate  Justices, 

^^^; •'^'•^^^  H.  H.  Chalmers  and  Timothy  E.  Cooper.    The 

■«^ — The  Auditor's  report  for  only  election  during  the  year  was  for  members 

total  of  301,688  milch-cows  in  of  the  Legislature.    That  body,  when  it  meets 

3  assessable  value  of  which  is  set  in  1884,  will  consist  of  33  Democrats,  3  Re- 

).     In  1882  there  were  272,681  publicans,  and  1  Independent  in  the  Senate, 

iralued  at  $4,988,000 ;  and  in  1881  and  of  99  Democrats,  12  Republicans,  and  5  In- 

was  267,677,  worth,  at  $18  each,  dependents  in  the  House. 

lOOO.  Fliaiccs. — The  Auditor's  report  shows  the 

of  this  year's  butter  product  in  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  State  to  be  as 

t  an  average  valuation  of  30  cents  follows : 


BwImIi. 
..  8S,461,00« 
. .  16,678,143 
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I?r\^' ~/SniiV:-.  •?i;?,l:!S  }8*«f  *"■  ■  •»».»«  «  "*,  the  nnivewity  to  women,  and  12  » 

'^         ^       LJj '  Jated  the  following  session.    There  ar 

Total $iie,»26,060  22  in  attendance. 

Total 1120,754,927  baildings.     The  Jaw  prohibiting  the  i 

The  assessment  for  1888  shows  an  increase  «^V^«  V^t^  of  intoxicating  liquors  with 

of  $20,656,227  over  the  valuation  in  1879,  when  '°^^«  ?'  ^^®  nniyersity  is  working  weU. 

the  land  was  last  assessed.  1°  ^^®  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  C 

The  foUowing  extract  from  the  Treasurer's  ^^f,  fl^^^  J^ar,  there  were  854  students 

report  for  the  years  1882  and  1888  will  show  ^^^®«®  classes;  267  m  the  nreparatoryj 

the  general  financial  condition  of  the  State :  ?®^>    A^®  second  year,  there  were  3 

dents:  150  in  college  classes ;  154  m  tl 

The  receipts  for  1682....  f!!"!*'."!^;. $770,980  62  paratory  department.    The  third  year, 

liie  rooeipta  for  1888 .     74€,864  75  Were  817  Students :  148  m  collie  classe 

Cash  balance  in  the  treaaury,  Jan.  1,  1882 5*5,106  28  in  the  preparatory  department 

Total $2,062^^056  The  college  has  received  from  the  S 

DisBDRSBMENTs.  ^^^^  aggregate  $205,000.    With  this  su 

The  disbanementa  for  1882 $1,067,441  06  t^fiOO  given  by  the  citizens  of  Starkvil 

The  dubunementa  for  18S3 886,499  90  the  interest  ou  the  land-scrip  fund,  anc 

Caah  balance  In  the  treasury,  Jan.  1, 1884 ^68,989  60  OOO  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  autl 

Total $2,062,980  56  by  an  act  approved  March  7,  1882,  the  < 

RECOGNIZED  iMDEBTKDKiss.  ^^  b®©°  supported  for  thrco  years,  aj 

Chickaaaw  school  ftiid $815,700  H  acquired  property  worth  $180,857. 

Ghickaaaw  achooi-ftmd  interest 10,876  18  In  the  past  three  vears  the  colleire  ha 

Oommon-school  ftind,  old  account 817,646  46  -^^  j  /«^«,    4.u^  ««i«,  Zf  an«^i.-.a  -^^^^^^ 

Common-school  fund,  distributive 128;i89  10  ^^^  ^^^^  ^?®  ^^^  ^^  SUrpluS  produce 

Seminary  fund,  account  of  UniTenity  of  Mlasla-  farm  and  dairy,  $7,447.44. 

w^UouuuidW::::::::::::::::::::::::  1^;??8g  ^'v  the  Aicom  Agricultural  and  Meci 

Oertiflcates  of  indebtedneas  outstanding 2,555  00  College  the  attendance  for  the  past  tW( 

Bute  bonds,  series  **  G,*'  past  due  and  not  pre-  jjas  been  rather  larger  than  heretofore, 

MiSssippr4f)i*r*cent;i^nd8  due*JM.'i,'*i'^^^^^     siMoo  00  8^^^  averages  only  100  a  year.     One  grea 

AflrricuitnrBi-coiie(?e  bonds  due  Jan.  1, 1896 227,150  00  cultv  the  institution  encounters  is  the  1 

^SSTpi^ntld'  !^°':  f.**!*.^"^ .^*.^''"°*         890  00  and'hregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  I 

Depostta  by  insurant  oompiuiiM,  oiinvncyn^^  going  the  entire  session.    There  have  be 

Included  in  caah  balance 60,000  00  three  graduates  since  the  college  was  foi 

Baib^MUl -tax  for  distribution 87.298  21  m.      u®     ix     •                       ji     />  ^x.              'j 

Bwamp-iand  fund 88,887  28  -Ihe  faculty  IS  composod  01  tbo  presideu 

professors,  and  one  tutor.    The  college  i 

'^^'** 12,974,^06  ^i^,i^  a  nornj3i  g^ijQQl  f^r  the  educat 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  there  was  a  colored  teachers,  though  agriculture  is  i 

cash  balance  of  $545,106.28  in  the  treasury,  with  some  success. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1884,  this  balance  In  Tougaloo  University  the  attenda 

was  reduced  to  $168,989.60.  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  there 

EdicatloB. — **  It  affords  me  pleasure  "  says  the  a  total  of  147 — 74  males  and  73  females. 

Qovernor,  *^  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  cause  school  was  never  so  well  equipped  an 

of  education    is    at  present  receiving   more  cered.    The  managers  and  instructors  m 

attention  in  Mississippi  than  at  any  former  18.     The  expense  per  month  for  board  ai 

period  of  her  hiptory.     The  average  attend-  tion  is  $10.    About  200  acres  of  land  i 

anoe  for  1882  and  1883  was  largely  in  excess  cultivation.    Most  of  the  labor  is  done  1 

of  that  of  any  previous  years  since  the  inau-  students.    An  industrial  superintendent  I 

guration  of  the  system.    Teaching  in  public  cently  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instmc 

schools  has  improved,  and  this  is  due  in  part  The  institution  was  founded  and  is  cai 

to  the  introduction  of  teachers'  institutes  in  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 

many  counties.     Great  interest  is  being  mani-  ety  of  New  York. 

f ested  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which    The  school-buildings  are  valued  at |9< 

has  been  organized  in  this  State,  and  the  re-    3?! ''f^  "'j^J^SiyiJ^^tJKJ;^^  ^j 

.  .t  1         1       ^j.      J    1  ««  The  stock  and  remcles  are  Taiuea  at < 

cent  meeting  was  largely  attended."  _  ^                                                   1^ 

During  the  session  of  1881-82  there  were  -,/!   >  '  Vi'i '  ^111 '  '  V    n^T./wxTf  i    V 1,  i» 

in  the  literary  department  of  the  University  ^^^  Iiisatrtl«M,--In  the  Lunatic  Asylir 

of  Mississippi  202  students;  in  the  law  de-  death-roll  has  been  larger  than  usual,  o^ 

partment,  12.    During  the  session  of  1882-'83,  ^«  *^?°fi?^^  ^,  overcrowding  and  an  inswfl 

there  were  in  the  literary  department,  245  ;  in  «?.PP^y  P^  T'f^''    ^be  completion  of  Ai 

the  law  department,  14.    The  present  session  Mississippi  Insane  Asylum  will  enable  th 

opened  in  September,  and  at  the  close  of  1888  ^  ""^^^^^  ^^®  °°™^^'  ^^  patient*.. 

there  wprfi  Anrnllprl  it»  thA  lit Arnrv  ^AnArf  mpnf  Th*  ^^^  amount  expended  on  account  of  the  In- 

inere  were  euroiiea  m  me  literary  aeparcmeni;,       ^^^^^^^ ,.,,  ^^^  3,1^^  ^^  u^  y^  issa  waa $s 

236;  m  the  law  department,  9,  And  for  the  year  I8S8 _i 

In  June,  1883,  the  trustees  opened  the  doors         Total |i 
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The  entire  cost  of  the  present  establbbment.  There  are  fourteen  cotton  and  woolen  facto- 

idading  the  $15,000  originally  appropriated  ries:  The  Wesson  mills,  at  Wesson;  Natchez 

ad  expended  in  1880-^81,  is  $46,119.80.  cotton-mills,  at  Natchez;  Rosalie  cotton-yarn 

The  building  was  completed  in  September,  mills,  at  Natchez ;  Stonewall  cotton  aud  wool- 

882,  and  possession  taken  in  October  follow-  en  mills,  near  Enterprise,  Clark  co. ;  Juanita 

ng.   Since  that  date  everything  has  been  work-  cotton   and   woolen    mills,   near  Enterprise ; 

ig  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees.  UUman  woolen-mills,  at  Bay  St.  Louis ;  Yo- 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  cona   cotton  -  yam    mills,   at  Water  Valley ; 

rho  continues  in  charge,  the  Institution  for  the  Stansbury  cotton-mills,  at  CarroUton ;  cotton- 

^eaf  and  Dumb  has  attained  unusual  and  ex-  mill  at  Canton,  and  two  cotton-mills  at  Cor- 

raordinary  success.     The  pupils  have  made  inth ;  Bay  Springs  cotton-factory,  Tishomingo 

ftpid  advances,  and  can  communicate  their  co.,  and  another  at  Port  Gibson, 

ioaghts  with  readiness  and  facility  by  signs  There  is  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill  at  Natchez, 

nd  in  writing.     Articulation  instruction  has  two  at  Yicksburg,  one  at  Port  Gibson,  one  at 

een  introduced  within  the  last  two  years  Jackson,  one  at  Tazoo  City,  one  at  Grenada, 

rith  gratifying  success.     There  were  in  at-  one  at  Columbus,  one  at  Meridian,  one  at 

dndance,  in  1882,  57  whites  and  15  colored;  Aberdeen,  one  at  Lexington,  one  at  Refuge 

1  1883,  66  whites  and  15  colored.    The  last  Landing,  one  at  Greenville,  and  a  number  of 

legislature  appropriated  $3,000  for  the  erection  others  in  process  of  construction.    A  great 

f  bnildings  on  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  city  many  saw-mills  are  going  up  throughout  the 

f  Jackson,  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  long-leaf  pine  region,  a  good  many  built  by 

'msteea,  suitable  for  the  accommodation,  care.  Northern  capital.    Besides  these,  there  are  a 

nd  instruction  of  the  colored  deaf-mutes.     A  great  many  in  operation  already, 

ite  was  secured  and  necessary  buildings  erect-  Timber. — There  are  20,000,000  or  more  acres 

d,  within  the  appropriation,  for  that  porpose.  of  timber-lands,  which  consist  of  pine,  red- 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1884,  there  gum,  oak  of  many  varieties,  cypress,  magnolia, 
rere  in  charge  of  the  lessees  of  the  Peniten-  willow,  cottonwood,  beech,  locust,  and  elm. 
lary  771  convicts,  of  whom  696  are  colored.  Of  long-leaf  pine,  in  the  region  of  Pearl  river, 
4  are  white,  and  1  Indian.  During  the  last  contiguous  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
wo  years,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1882,  and  end-  there  is  perhaps  6,000,000,000  feet  (board - 
ig  Dec.  1,  1883,  218  have  died,  118  have  measure)  now;  east  of  Pearl  river  there  is 
scaped,  and  25  have  been  recaptured.  Dur-  perhaps  the  same  quantity.  There  is  perhaps 
ig  the  two  years  preceding  those  last  named,  of  the  short-leaf  pine  standing,  7,000,000,000 
ut  of  a  total  of  876  convicts,  122  died,  136  feet.  The  red-gum,  to  which  the  people  here- 
scaped,  and  25  were  recaptured.  The  num-  tofore  attached  bat  little  value,  is  now  taking 
er  received  in  1882  was  408 ;  in  1883,  293.  its  place  to  some  extent. 
*he  number  of  convicts  by  crimes  against  per-  Health. — About  784  cases  of  small-pox  have 
on  is  548 ;  against  property,  223.  The  num-  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the  State  in  1882 
•er  discharged  in  1882  was  219;  in  1883,  144.  and  1883.    Where  an  extensive  outbreak  of 

Vngftm  •f  the  State. — In  regard  to  the  recent  the  disease  has  occurred,  it  has  been  the  rule 

irogress  of  the  State,  the  Governor  reports :  to  place  an  inspector  in  charge,  and  to  employ 

In  the  last  two  years  alone  461  ,'^83  acres  have  been  guards,  both  on  foot  and  mounted,  when  neoes- 

QTchased  throogn  the  Auditor's  offloe  from  the  State,  sary  to  secure  the  isolation  of  cases. 

'here  is  a  growi^  confidence  in  the  future,  as  shown  Ctoeetlcd  WeapODSr-On  this  subject  the  Gov- 

y  the  purchase  of  these  lands  and  of  435,110  acres  of  ^f^Tirwi.  aova . 

loda  held  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  last  two  ^^^^^  ^J^  • 

ean,  together  with  the  unprecedented  homestead  en-  A  fruitful  source  of  crime  is  the  too  prevalent  habit 

lies,  amounting  to  286.283  acres.    The  reduction  in  of  carrving  concealed  wea]ions.    Impulses  are  often 

^  aebt  and  the  rate  of  taxation  and  yearly  expend i-  bom  or  op[)ortunitieSj  and  it  frequently  happens  that 

iras  has  been  accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  the  possession  of  a  pistol  presents  strong  temptation 

nblic  service  or  neg^lect  of  the  different  charitable  and  to  its  unlawful  use.    In  my  opinion  the  most  efflcienl 

dncational  institutions.    All  these  have  been  liberally  remedy  for  the  evil  of  carrying  concealed  weapons  ia 

QstatDed  and  new  ones  established.    During  the  past  to  make^  their  use  to  kill,  or  attempt  to  kill,  a  orimft 

wo  yean  some  450  miles  of  railroad  have  Been  built  pot  admitting  of  defense,  so  that,  if  KilUng  or  attempt* 

1  HiasissippL    Lar^  sums  have  been  invested  in  ing  to  kill  is  dv  means  of  a  wea]>on  drawn  troak  eon- 

otton-factones,  oil-mills,  cotton-compresses,  etc,  and  cealment  on  tne  person,  there  shall  be  no  excufleor 

ampleased  to  say  that  the  investment  has  been  profit-  justification.    If  one  could  not,  under  a^y  ei^cum-' 

ble  m  every  instance.    The  capacity  of  some  mills  has  stances,  lawfully  use  a  deadly  weapon,,  ofuried  Ia 

«ea  doubled  within  the  last  two  years,  and  they  are  concealment  on  the  person,  he  would  cease- tio-  cany  Hu 

ttU  qpabte  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  fabrics.  MsMlUuietm,— On  the  17th  of  Ja«in»ry  a  cor  - 

Ml— fartmfc---To  encourage   the   establish-  vention  of  citizens  interested  in  Ijie  eultni^  of 

ient   of  factories  in  this  State,  the  Legisla-  jute  was  held  in  Jackson,  and}  ^n.  the  Isl  of 

ure  of  1882  passed  an  act  exempting  from  October  an  Interstate  Levee  CiMi,vention  av  ,em- 

ization,  for  ten  years,  the  machinery  used  for  bled  in  Vicksburg.     In  Apriti  a  eyclone  f  jwept 

ie  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  over  a  portion  of  the  Slates  being  espc  cially 

tma  or  other  fabrics,  composed  of  these  or  destructive  in  the  towns. of  Wesson  ano  Beau- 

her  mAteriala,  or  for  the  making  of  all  kinds  regard,  where  many  liicea  were  lost. 

'  machinery  or  implements  of  husbandry,  or  MISSOURI.    State  Goreruieiit— -The  St  ate  offi- 

[  other  articles  not  prohibited  by  law.  cers  during  the  yeajfir.ere.  tl»  S^owir  a  •  Qov- 
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ernor,  Thomas  T,  Crittenden,  Democrat ;  Lien- 
tenant-Governor,  Robert  A.  Campbell ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Michael  K.  McGrath ;  Treasurer, 
Philip  £.  Chappell ;  Auditor,  John  Walker;  At- 
torney-General, Daniel  H.  Mclntyre ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,William  £.  Coleman ; 
Register  of  Lands,  Robert  McCulloch ;  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  Department,  John  F. 
Williams ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  George  0. 
Pratt,  Archibald  Sevier,  and  Jas.  Harding.  Su- 
preme Court :  Chief- Justice,  Warwick  Hough ; 
Associate  Justices,  John  £.  Henry,  Elijah  II. 
Norton,  Robert  D.  Ray,  and  Thos.  A.  Sherwood. 

LcgblatlTe  SesslML — The  Legislature  met  Jan- 
uary dd,  and  adjourned  April  2d. 

Among  the  acts  passed  are  the  following : 

To  prevent  the  ohanjy^e  of  rates  for  freight  without 
notice  thereof  by  railroad  companies  in  this  State ; 
to  protect  owners  of  property  shipped  for  sale  on 
oommiasion,  and  to  punisa  persons  tor  making  false 
returns  of  such  sales;  oonceminff  persons  charged 
with  crime  and  becoming  insane  between  indictment 
and  triaL  and  to  provide  for  their  disposition  ;  to 
protect  Gfovemmcnt  lights  and  light-house  stations 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  this  State ;  to  prevent  and 
punish  mauoious  mischief;  to  provide  for  counting, 
comparing  with  the  list  of  voters^  and  examining 
hallots  in  cases  of  contested  elections;  creating  a 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  defining  its  duties  and 
powers  ^  relating  to  the.dcposits  of  loreign  insurance 
companies ;  to  provide  for  a  topographical  survey  of 
the  sunken  ana  overflowed  lands  or  southeast  Mis- 
souri :  to  authorize  corporations  which  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  levy  in  certain 
contingencies  an  additional  tax  of  fifteen  cents  per 
acre  per  annum ;  to  rezulatc  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  the  State;  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surffer^r  in  the  mate  ;  to  facilitate  the  assessment 
and  oollection  of  revenue;  revising  and  amending 
the  general  laws  in  relation  to  roads  and  highways, 
and  providing  for  establishing,  opening,  repairing, 
and  vacating  the  same ;  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  turnpike-roads;  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statbtics,  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines, 
and  workshops  throughout  the  State,  and  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  the  same. 

Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
proposed,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in  No- 
vember, 1884.  One  of  these  provides  for  the 
raising  of  a  tax  of  not  over  fifteen  cents  on  the 
$100  for  road  and  bridge  purposes.  The  other 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  St.  Louis  Court 
of  Appeals  over  fifty-five  counties  as  well  as 
the  city,  and  establishes  at  Kansas  City  an  ad- 
ditional appellate  court,  to  he  known  as  the 
Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals,  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  residue  of  the  State,  and  consist- 
ing of  three  judges.  It  also  gives  the  Legis- 
lature power  to  create  one  additional  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  olthese 
courts.  Other  important  acts  are  the  so-called 
"  Downing  hijfh-license  "  law,  and  the  act  cre- 
ating a  commission  of  three  judges  to  relieve 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  general  appropria- 
tion bill  provides  for  $6,184,301,  and  the  spe- 
cial appropriations  $550,000,  $100,000  being  to 
extend  and  repair  the  State  University. 

EdieatlM. — The  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Pnhlic  Schools  shows  that  decided  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  pubic  schools  of  the 


State  during  the  year.    The  statistics,  while 

approximately  correct,  are  quite  nnsatisfactorj, 

for  many  county  clerks  fail  to  make  correct 

returns  from  all  the  districts,  and  some  M  to 

make  any  report  whatever.     In  referring  to 

colored  schools,  the  superintendent  says: 

The  prqjudice  heretofore  existing  against  oolofcd 
schools  and  the  education  of  the  colored  youth,  to 

E've  them  equal  advantages  with  the  whites,  as  the 
w  directs,  has  in  a  great  measure  disappesjned,  flsd 
the  colored  schools  are  maintained  for  the  same  1^^ 
of  terms  as  the  white  schools.  Sometimes  a  case  uun 
where  the  people  or  board  refuse  to  open  a  coknd 
school  as  the  law  directs,  but  onlv  a  few  such  e«a 
have  been  reported  to  mv  office,  i^early  all  the  col- 
ored schools  are  taught  oy  colored  teacnen.  u^w 
far  as  at  present  known,  they  are  all  oolorea.  Tka 
plan  is  less  objectionable  and  works  much  better  tba 
otherwise. 

The  last  General  Assembly  made  appropri- 
ations for  educational  purposes  as  follow : 

One  fourth  of  revenue |891.Stt  M 

Interest  on  school  Aind 1T4M9  M 

Bute  moneys,  18^ 66C<i8U 

Estlnnated  for  1884 6T(M»« 

University  (for  building) lc<,fl«» 

University  support M^i 

Agricultural  CoUege  debt 8MMM 

School  of  Mines,  support  of IS^  ^ 

Normal  School,  Kirltsville J<i.O»«» 

Kormal  School,  repairs 1^96  9 

Normal  School,  Warrensburg SQ.0t9  ff 

Normal  School,  repairs lfi,<W  W 

Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau S8,(M  N 

Normal  School,  repairs li,73lll 

Lincoln  Institute 12^« 

Bepairs  for  same 8^  M 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 9ijS»  « 

Repairs  for  same M.MI  M 

BHndAsvlum «,«»• 

Bepairs  for  sam  e M^  [| 

Increase  of  school  (Und 218,48  V 

Total  appropriation 1 1.84MW  ^ 

The  following  report  is  made  by  the  Connty 
8chool  Oommissioners,  showing  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  State : 

White  children TlJiJ; 

Colored  children <w* 

Total J^i 

White  children  enroned 4^ 

Colored  children  enrolled  .  ^^^ 

Total SiiP 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
State  is  12,077;  average  monthly  salaiy,  $46.61. 

Ftaiancfls.— Between  the  1st  of  January  in 
the  1st  of  September  the  Fund  Commisaonflj 
purchased  and  retired  572  State  bonds  of  $1,0J 
each,  which  leaves  still  outstanding  of  the  boDo^ 
ed  debt  of  the  State  $18,281,000.  The  remiia- 
der  of  the  debt  will  mature  as  follows: 


1S85 $4,000 

1S8« 1,856,000 

188T 8,1^000 

lasS 8,184,000 

18S9 848,000 


1890. 
189S. 
18M. 
1S95. 
1911. 


4Al! 


The  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  proper^ 
last  year  was  $656,250,418,  an  increase  of 
$6,983,171  over  the  valuation  of  1882,  and  $54,' 
528,000  over  that  of  1881.  The  State 
collected  last  year  amounted  to  (8,845,87& 

TeHperanee  CtDveitlM* — The  Prohibition  i 
ance  of  the  State  met  in  Warrensburg  on 
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fuae,  and  remained  in  session  until  the  At  the  time  of  the  ccdbua  of  1880,  Montana  had  few. 

ts  resolutions  included  the  following :  «;  ^^^  ^^^  mhabitants.    That  same  year  witn^sed 

,      ,       ,  J             .  J.  .J    1       J  the  entry  oi  the  nrst  railroad  within  her  borderB. 

6  hereby  pledge  our  individual  and  organ-  During  the  ten  preceding  years  the  population  had 

s  for  Uie  drfeat  of  any  candidate  for  the  next  barely  doubled,  but  withm  the  past  thref  years  it  has 

Lsaembly  of  the  Stote,  whether  the  nominee  advanced  from  40,000  to  upward  of  80,000.    While  it 

'  or  "lot,  who  thaU  retiue  to  declare  ^pubhcl/  -^  true  that  much  of  Montana»8  surlaoe  seems  adapted 


mtoxicanta,  as  a  beverage,  withm  this  State,  tainly  destined  to  give  homes  and  employment  to  a 

IHA.    Itoilwlll  dfTeiMWit— The  terri-  dense  population  at  no  distant  day. 

^^•^  A^^i^^  fV.^  ,r^««  «,^..^.  rA^««w«  The  last  Tcmtonal  Legislature  authorized  a  call  for 

ficers  during  the  year  were :  Govern-  ,  Constitutional  ConvenSon  with  a  view  to  submit 

I  Sohayler  Crosby ;  beoretary,  Isaac  J.  the  Constitution  framed  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in 

leon.  November,  1884.    The  convention  will  assemble  in 

lis. — Three  years  ago  the  Northern  Pa-  January,  and  the  members  have  ahneady  been  elected. 

ilroad  reached  the  eastern  border  of  The  following  was  the  vote  for  delegates  in 

I,  and  in  August  of  this  year  the  two  Congress  in  1882 :  Martin  Maffinnis,  Democrat, 

t,  60  miles  west  of  Helena.    There  are  12,398;  A.  0.  Botkin,  Republican,  10,914. 

«  of  its  trunk  line  within  the  Territo-  Some  experiments  are  now  in  progress  to 

;wo  branch  lines  have  been  completed,  test  the  feasibility  of  artesian  wells.    One  at 

a  Livingston  to  the  borders  of  the  Na-  Miles  City  has  struck  a  strong  flowing  stream 

BU-k,  60  miles,  and  another  to  the  min-  at  the  depth  of  852  feet, 

er  at  Wickes,  20  miles.    There  are  al-  TtaWr-Laiifc— The  timber-lands  of  Montana 

>  Territory  about  200  miles  of  narrow-  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  mount- 

►ad,  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  branch  ains— estimated   to  cover  two  fifths  of  the 

ig  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  a  connection  Territory— where  the  lands  would  be  of  very 

e  Northern  Pacific  at  Garrison,  Mon-  little  or  no  value  when  once  stripped.    Every 

th  a  branch  at  Batte.  year  witnesses  a  greater  waste  by  fires,  that 

— ^Montana  has  twenty-five  banking  in-  care  might  prevent,  than  would  suflice  to  sop- 

9,  nine  of  which  are  national  banks,  ply  the  wants  of  settlers, 

these  latter  are  in  Helena,  and  have  a  Hlilng  PrtdwtB,— The  rich   placer-  mines  of 

d  capital  of  $876,000,  with  deposits  to  early  days  have   probably  yielded  up  their 

nnt  of  $4,800,000.  most^  bountifal  harvests,  yet  the  oldest  ones 

M.— In  1882  there  was  a  total  assess-  continue  to  be  worked  with  good  results.     A 

$33,211,819,  an  increase  of  $9,170,511  great  deal  of  what  is  properly  mineral  land  is 

U.    The  assessment  for  1883  is  about  still  more  valuable  for  agriculture,  in  which 

300.    Even  this  fails  to  do  the  Terri-  it  produces  year  after  year,  instead  of  being 

tice,  for  it  does  not  include  a  dollar  worked  out  for  a  single  harvest,  though  a  rich 

aines,  whose  net  income  alone  is  taxed,  one.    But  the  more  permanent  and  productive 

erritory  does  not  owe  a  dollar,  and  the  mines  are  the  quartz-lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and 

»  indebtedness  of  the  thirteen  counties  copper,  of  which  the  entire  range  of  the  Rocky 

$1,000,000,  mostly  incurred  for  public  mountains  and  its  various  spurs  seem  to  be  full, 

8,  and  for  roads  and  bridges.  focusing  at  certain  points  in  surpassing  rich- 

tpenditures  for  1882  by  warrants  drawn  ness.    In  every  county  of  the  Territory,  with 

reasury  amounted  to  $61,067.52.     The  the  possible  exception  of  Dawson,  the  east- 

d  expenditures  for  1883  were  $70,500.  ernmost,  these  mineral  veins  are  known  to  exist, 

rrevenae  proper  collected  daring  1333..  |90,s63  47  They  are  best  developed  and  most  productive 

rrerenue  proper  ooUected  during  1831..    75,28«  64  in  Silver  BoW  COtmty,  of  which   Butte  City  is 

•e  of  roranue  proper  ft>r  18S2 $iftis7r5  t^®  Center.    The  gross  yield  of  the  mines  of 

_,         ,                 «           _x  ^     xi-  that  single  county  for  1883  was  upward  of  $4,- 

u— The  only  means  of  support  for  the  000,000.     *'  The  most  carefol  recent  estimate," 

18  a  property-tax,  divided  among  the  ^^^  Governor,  "  is  to  the  effect  that  the 

of  each  county  m  proportion  to  the  -^^^d  of  $10,000,000  of  the  present  year  will  be 

of  children  of  schoo    age.     By  tern-  increased  for  1884  to  $80,000,000  in  gold,  silver, 

iw  this  county  school-tax  can  not  be  copper  and  lead." 

Q  three  mills  nor  more  than  five  miUs  f  j.  ^^  estimated  that  over  20,000,000  pounds 

ioUar.     It  averages  about  four  mills,  ^f  ^.^  p^^.  ^m  ^^  shipped  in  1884  from  the 

ton  to  this,  many  distncts  vote  an  ad-  ^^^^^  ^^  g^tte,  SUver  Bow  county. 

special  tax  to  extend  the  school  term.  UT^««ek.-.The  following  shows  the  most 

the  hirger  places  have  provided  them-  recent  returns  of  live-stock : 
ith  convenient  school-houses.  Besides 
former  years,  seven  large  graded  school- 
s  of  the  first  class  are  in  process  of  con- 
L,  and  the  value  of  school-buildings  in 
itory  is  fully  $200,000. 
I  CM^ttltib— On  this  subject  the  6ov- 

hia  report,  dated  Oct.  81,  1883,  says : 


KUXBBB. 

Yalvu, 

1883. 

1883. 

188S. 

1883. 

Cattle 

2^)7,210 

862,776 

67,000 

475.000 

700,000 

90,000 

1,018,124 
8,197,020 

$14,250,000 

Sheep 

Horses 

2.10»\0(H> 
6,787.000 
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iBdlau. — ^The  Gk)Temor  recommendB  the  cor-  of  a  hundred  men.    Each  military  di 

taUment  of  the  Indian  reservations,  which  com-  nishes  a  hattalion,  or  two  if  it  has  n 

prise  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  Territory,  while  eleven  companies.    The  ministers  ar 

the  Indians  uomher  not  more  than  18,000.  ereign^s  appointees  on  the  Oooncil  of 
*^  Besides  the  matter  of  cutting  down  the  In-       Statistics. — The  area  is  about  8,4! 

dian  reservations,**  he  says,  **  a  heavy  and  press-  miles.    The  population  is  officially  n 

ing  duty  rests  upon  the  General  Government  286,000.    With  the  exception  of  al 

for  their  support  and  education.     The  great  Catholics  and  as  many  Mohammei 

body  of  the  Blackfeet,  North  Piegans,  Assinna-  people  are  adherents  of  the  Greek 

boines,  and  Gros  Ventres  are  even  in  a  half-  Church.    There  are  about  2,000  Moz 

starved  condition,  owing  to  the  failure  and  dis-  in  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  ani 

appearance  of  the  bufialo  and  other  large  game,  number  in  Alexandria  and  San  Franc 

These  Indians  must  be  supplied  before  spring,  capital,  Cettinje,  has  about  2,000  in] 

or  they  will  have  to  choose  the  alternative  of  Podgoritza,  Dulcigno,  Niktchich,  and 

starvation  or  stealing  the  white  man*s  cattle,  are  somewhat  larger. 
They  should  be  placed  on  smaller  reservations.        The  exports  are  estimated  at  2,000,C 

and  be  recompensed  for  the  lands  surrendered  ($1,000,000) ;  they  consist  of  rabbits  a 

by  supplies  of  stock,  cattle  and  sheep  in  parti-  cheese,  fish,  smoked  mutton,  wool, 

cular.    The  Flatheads  on  the  Jocko  reserva-  wine,  fruits,  etc.    There  are  444  kilon 

tion  are  well  advanced  in  civilization  and  to-  228  mUes)  of  telegraphs, 
ward  self-support.    The  disappearance  of  the       lOilsterial  Cbaagcs. — During  the  insi 

larger  game  and  the  want  already  experienced  in  the  Crivoscie  and  the  Herzegovina 

make  these  Indians  wilUng  to  exchange  land  Prince  Nicholas  preserved  an  attita( 

for  cattle,  and  anxious  to  cultivate  the  land.**  the  Austrian  resident  minister,  Col 

Homoiis. — There  is  a  settlement  in  Deer  Lodge  mel,  reported   to   be   perfectly  com 

county,  and  another  in  Gallatin   county,  of  withstanding  the  dispatches  of  the  con 

monogamic  Mormons,  expelled  from  Utah  for  of  the  Austrian  forces,  Baron  Jovanc 

their  apostasy.    Their  numbers  are  small,  they  the  contrary.     The  sympathy  of  the 

are  industrious,  good  citizens,  and  they  seek  no  negrins  for  their  kindred  in  the  anneK 

proselytes ;  and  their  children,  growing  up  un-  inces  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  Pi 

der  the  training  of  the  schools  and  in  associa-  carry  out  any  loyal  intentions  he  mi 

tion  with  the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  rise  had  of  preserving  neutrality.    Thepr 

above  and  drift  away  from  Mormonism.  military  cordon  was  a  fiction,  for  fiigiti' 

MONTENEGRO  (Cernagora,    *'  Black  Mount-  were  disarmed  at  the  frontier  were  p 

ain  **),  a  principality  in  eastern  Europe.    The  with  weapons  and  ammunition  again 

government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.     The  interior,  and  used  Montenegrin  territt 

legislative  and  executive  powers,  and  the  con-  base  for  their  raids,  until  the  Austriaii 

trol  of  the  revenue,  remain  practically  in  the  lished  a  cordon  on  their  ade,  and  thus 

hands  of  the  Prince,  though  organic  statutes  out  the  rebellion.      This  formidable 

of  1852,  185*5,  and  1879  introduced  the  repre-  guard  is  permanently  maintained.    T 

sentative  principle  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  trian  party  in  Cettinje  was  headed  by  tl 

body,  called  the  State  Council,  of  eight  mem-  vode  Mascha  Vrebica,  Minister  of  the  1 

bers,  one  half  elected  by  the  male  inhabitants  The  more  powerful  Russophile  partj 

who  bear  arms  or  have  done  military  service,  its  leader  Bozo  Petrovicn,  Presiden 

The  throne  is  hereditary  by  male  primogeni-  Senate,  a  cousin  of  the  Prince.    The 

ture  in  the  family  of  Petrovich  Njegos,  who  against  Austria  became  more  decide 

liberated  the  country  from  the  Turks,  and  was  the  Prince  received  in  reply  to  his  del 

proclaimed  Vladika,  or  Prince-Bishop,  in  1 697.  indemnification  for  the  support  of  the  r 

Danilo  I,  who   succeeded    his   uncle,  Prince  the  answer  from  Vienna  that  he  mig 

Peter,  the  celebrated  poet  and  reformer,  in  them.    The  Austrian  Government  rel« 

1851,  abandoned  the  title  of  Vladika,  and  as-  the  extent  of  amnestying  all  but  the  le 

sumed  that  of  Hospodar.    He  was  assassinated,  the  Herzegovinians,  who  w<^e  glad  tc 

Aug.  13,  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  to  their  fields.    But  the  Crivoscians  w 

I,  the  present  reigning  Prince.    The  inhabit-  to  encumber  the  scanty  resources  of ' 

ants  of   Montenegro  are  divided  into  forty  nagorans.     Prince  Nicholas,  famiharl 

tribes,  each  governed  by  elected  elders  and  a  Nikita,  visited  St.  Petersburg  later  in  t 

chief,  called  the  Knjas,  who  acts  as  judge,  and  and  returned  the  sworn  aUy  of  the  Cs 

in  time  of  war  is  the  military  commander.   By  ter  his  return,  the  agitators,  confined 

the  administrative  statute  of  1879,  the  country  pliance  with  Austrian  demands,  wer 

was  divided  into  eighty  districts  and  five  mill-  liberty.    Shortly  afterward  the  MinisU 

tary  commands.    There  is  no  standing  army.  Interior  was  dismissed.    Bozo  PetroT 

except  the  Prince's  body-guard  of  one  hundred  ceeded  him  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 

men ;  but  in  case  of  war  all  Montenegrins  are  came  Minister  President.    The  Mini 

soldiers  from  the  time  when  they  can  first  bear  Foreign  Affairs,  Stanko  Radonich,  aw 

arms  until  they  have  no  more  strength.    The  nance  Minister,  Ilija  Cerovich,  sent 

military  population  is  divided  into  companies  resignations,  but  the  former  was  retail 
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liBTtigi  rfPilMCMi  Z&rktu — The  attention  of  ingthe  line  to  the  northeast  of  Lake  Scotari 

x)pe  was  attracted  to  the  movements  of  the  preserved  the  aotaal  frontier,  leaving  the  vil- 

vian  pretender,  Peter  Earageorgevich,  in  lages  of  Matagosb  and  Vladnia  to  Turkey,  and 

early  part  of  the  year.  This  prince  had  Gosik,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Yoina,  which  is  of 
Qt  his  life  and  dissipated  his  fortane  in  strategic  importance  for  the  defense  of  Pod- 
ik  and  hopeless  attempts,  instigated  by  goritza,  in  Montenegrin  possession.  The  con- 
stria,  to  stir  np  a  rebellion  in  Servia  and  re-  tinnation  agreed  npon  as  far  as  Planinica  cor- 
1  his  father^s  torone ;  he  visited  Montenegro  responds  with  the  line  stipulated  in  the  Treaty 
[  was  received  with  many  marks  of  cordial-  of  Berlin,  the  boundary  between  the  KacM 

and  respect  by  Prince  Nicholas.  Prince  Kraina  and  the  Grada  and  Klementi  tribes. 
«r  denied  that  his  visit  had  any  political  The  portions  adjacent  to  Lake  Scutari  were 
lificance,  declaring  that  he  came  simply  on  transferred  to  the  Montenegrin  authorities, 
ious  pilgrimage  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  and  occupied  without  difficulty.  In  tbe  Eraina 
I  the  home  of  Servian  liberty.  The  close  the  delimitation  agreed  njpon  could  not  be  car- 
l  cordial  relations  between  the  Czar  and  ried  out  without  a  connict.  The  Albanians 
mce  Nicholas  were  remarked  at  the  corona-  gathered  to  resist  the  occupation  with  arms, 
n  at  Moscow,  where  the  Cernagoran  prince  but  the  Turkish  military  interposed  and  loy- 
peared  by  the  side  of  tbe  Czar  as  though  he  ally  assisted  the  Montenegrins  to  establish 
ire  a  relative,  and  alone  of  all  the  foreign  their  authority  after  a  severe  skirmish.  The 
dtors  received  popular  ovations.  On  Au-  Porte  declared  its  willingness  to  evacuate  the 
St  10th,  Peter  Earageorgevich  was  given  in  Ottoman  portion  of  Eolashin,  but  when  it  re* 
irriage  at  Oettinie,  Prince  Nicholases  eldest  fused  to  give  up  part  of  tbe  Plava-Gusinje 
Bghter,  Zorka.  The  Russian  Government,  territory,  Montenegro  broke  off  the  negotia- 
sording  to  rumor,  furnished  a  handsome  tions  and  appealed  to  the  signatory  powers, 
irer.  Tbe  idea  of  a  Great  Servia,  under  Upon  receiving  no  answer  to  the  first  commu- 
Bsian  protection,  is  the  chief  aim  of  Russian  nication,  of  January  81st,  it  addressed  a  note  of 
ivity  in  the  Balkans.  Prince  Peter  Eara-  urgency  to  the  powers,  February  9th,  declaring 
rgevich^s  father  was  driven  from  the  throne  its  intention  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Mat- 
account  of  his  subservience  to  Austria.  The  agosh  and  Vladia,  and  asking  for  a  decision  of 
le  fate  now  threatened  the  house  of  Obre-  the  boundary  dispute.  On  February  11th  the 
ich.  But  the  immediate  recognition  of  Gruda,  Klementi,  Eastrati,  and  Shkrieli  dans 
Doe  Peter^s  claims  did  not  seem  likely  to  met  in  Bessa  and  swore  the  beasa  (blood-pact) 
the  object  of  Russia  in  taking  him  under  against  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Turkish 
'  protection.  From  various  expressions  of  troops,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  partition 
lice  Nicholas,  it  appears  that  he  has  hopes  their  lands.    They  showed  their  temper  in  two 

foanding  the   kingdom  of  United  Servia.  sanguinary  skirmishes  with  the  Turkish  mili- 

^iktenegro  was  the  only  Servian  land  not  tary  iu  Scutari.    The  Albanians,  with  the  ez- 

^JQgated  by  the  Ottomans.    A  Servian  song  perience  of  their  race-kindred  in  Podgoritza  to 

"^vthat,  when  Freedom  deserted  the  Servians,  teach  them,  have  stronger  grounds  than  simple 

^  escaped  to  the  crags  of  Oemagora.  religious  and  national  sentiment  to  resist  being 

(Msh   Boudary   DUIciilty. —  The   Turkish  handed  over  to  Montenegrin  jurisdiction.    Tbe 

^dary  question  was  stirred  up  again  in  the  new  code  of  laws,  elaborated  by  Prof.  Bogosich, 

^1/  part  of  1883,  after  resting  since  the  end  can  not  counteract  the  national  prejudices  and 

^880.    The  line  drawn  through  the  map  by  propensities  which  refuse  equal  rights  to  Mus- 

^  plenipotentiaries  at  the   Berlin  Congress  sulmans  in  Montenegro.    Their  lands  and  herds 

«  even  more  difficult  to  establish  than  the  are  divided  up  among  Montenegrins  on  perpet- 

W  boundary  of  Greece.    The  delimitation  ual  leases  at  arbitrary  rentals  which  they  are 

■  carried  out  in  the  main  according  to  the  unable  to  collect,   and   they  themselves    are 

rliu  Treaty  before  the  naval  demonstration  driven  to  emigrate,  or  expelled  on  a  trumped- 

^e  powers  in  1880,  with  the  exception  of  up  charge  of  conspiracy,  if  other  means  fail. 

1^  transfer  of  the  districts  of  Plava  and  Gu-  Berder  Warfliie.— A  border  war  was  carried 

fe,  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  clans' of  the  on  between  the  Albanians  and  Montenegrins 

tti  and  ElementL    This  transfer  could  not  for  two  or  three  months.    Fierce  skirmishes, 

effected  without  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  which  were  no  better  than  butcheries,  took 

D  all-powerful  Albanian  League.    The  out-  place  all  fdong  the  frontier,  and  a  long  list  of 

16  of  the  intervention  was,  that  Montenegro  blood-revenges  was  treasured  up  on  both  sides, 

lined,  in  the  place  of  those  districts,  the  port  Every   Montenegrin    fled  from    Scutari,  and 

I  district  of  Dulcigno,  which  are  more  valu-  peaceful  communications  were  entirely  inter- 

B  than  any  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Berlin  rupted.    At  length,  after  a  third  note  to  the 

aiy.     The  southeast  boundary  of  Montene-  powers  had  failed  to  stir  them  from  their  apa- 

remained  undetermined  until  the  princi-  thy,  the  Montenegrin  Prince  fell  in  with  the 

ty  pressed  for  a  settlement,  and  in  Janu-  desire  of  tiie  newly-appointed  Vali  of  Scutari 

1883,   the  preliminaries  were  arranged  to  put  an  end  to  the  useless  bloodshed  by  re- 

reen   6edry  Bey,  as  Turkish  plenipoten-  opening  negotiations.    An  interview  was  held 

r,    and    the  Montenegrin    commissioners,  at  Rjeka,  April  2l8t,  in  which  the  Vali,  Musta- 

se^ement  which  they  arrived  at  regard-  pha  Assim  Pasha,  said  that  the  ELlementi  and 
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Hotti  wonld  never  become  Cernagoran  sub-  demand  the  cession  of  their  territory  t 

ject9,  and  coald  not  be  made  to  abandon  their  mortal   enemies.    The  Vali    then   ann 

pasture-lands  without  force,  and  that  the  Porte  that  the  regulation  of  the  boondary  w* 

was  not  willing  to  carry  on  a  military  cam-  carried  out — with  force,  if   necessar] 

paign  against  them  to  carry  out  uncertain  pro-  League  held  an  assembly  at  Rabshi,  Ma 

visions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.    Prince  Nicola  which  resolved  to  send  armed  men  i 

replied  that  these  things  should  have  been  disputed  district  to  be  ready  for  eventui 

thought  of  before  signiug  the  treaty,  that  Mon-  On  the  night  of  June  1st  they  took ' 

tenegro  had  need  of  vaJley-lands,  and  that  it  surprise,  captured  all  the  military  stor 

had  an  historical  claim  to  territory  once  peopled  armed  the  garrison,  and  sent  the  tn 

by  Serbs  and  ruled  by  the  Servian  emperors.  Matagosh.    A  simultaneous  attack  upoi 

With  that  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  discussion  was  frustrated  through  the  vigilance 

for  several  months,  and  leave  the  boundary  garrison.    Hafiz  Pasha,  with  a  body  of 

controversy  open  while  peace  was  being  re-  Nizams,  marched  against  the  Albaniai 

stored  and  friendly  intercourse  resumed.  Mus-  was  preceded  by  a  deputation  of  nota 

tapha  Assim  Pasha  invited  the  Albanian  chiefs  Scutari,  who  brought  back  word    th 

to  a  conference  to  discuss  measures  of  public  troops  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  tl 

safety,  but  the  message  was  answered  with  a  tory  of  the  tribes.    When  the  Turkish 

retusai.    Thechiefsof  the  Shoshi,  Shallas,  Mar-  appeared,  the  Albanian  outposts  openi 

turi,  Nikai,  Gashi,  Eastrati,  and  Hotti,  all  be-  The  Nizams  advanced  to  the  village  ( 

longing  to  the  MaJissora  group  of  tribes,  com-  trati,  where  a  desperate  fight  of  several 

municated  with  the  Mirditea»  and  the  Luria,  duration  took  place.    The  steam  irond 

Matija,  and  Dibra-Posht  tribes,  with  whom  gunboats  on  Lake  Skadar  bombarded  t 

the  be8S€hOfith  had  been  taken.    An  assembly  stroyed  the  village.    The  next  day,  in  o 

was  held  at  Kastrati  April  26th.    Here  it  was  gain  time  for  re-enforcements  to  coi 

resolved  to  revive  the  Albanian  League.    They  tiafiz  Pasha  resumed  negotiations, 

swore  together  to  resist  any  encroachment  of  night  of   the  2d,  contingents  of   the 

Montenegro  on  Albanian  territory,  and  the  Shalla,  and  Shoshi  tribes  came  to  the 

Ottoman  authorities  if  they  infringed  on  the  Eastrati.     Abdul  Aga,  the  Hotti  chic: 

rights  of  the  tribes.    No  communications  were  command  and  ordered  an  attack.    The 

to  be  held  with  the  Vali.    The  Albanians  sent  lasted  from  morning  till  night.    More  tl 

for  a  large  supply  of  cartridges  for  the  Martini-  dead  and  wounded  covered  the  field.    I 

Henry  and  Snyder  rifles  with  which  they  were  was  called  on  the  5th  for  the  burying 

all  armed.   The  Vali  strengthened  the  garrison  dead,  but  a  conflict  took  place  bet  we 

at  Tusi,  and  upon  his  urgent  request  6,000  Ni-  Albanian  re-enforcements,  who  were  hi 

zams  were  sent  from  Orete.    The  Porte  admon-  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  the  Posripi 

ished  the  new  Vali  to  adopt  conciliatory  meth-  The  latter  joined  the  League  after  thei 

ods  with  the  Malissora  tribes.     An  obnoxious  had  fallen.     On  the  6th  hostilities  wi 

ordinance  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  tax  newed  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiptzanik,  wh< 

on  cattle  was  revoked,  but  orders  were  given  Albanians  had  intrenched  their  camp, 

to  collect  the  tax  where  the  authorities  had  battle  was  decided  by  the  Erupp  artil 

the  power.     This,  and   the  firing  upon  the  the  Turks,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Alt 

Djovanni,  a  branch  of  the  Shoshi  tribe,  when  retreated  in  good  order  toward  the  not 

they  entered  Scutari  to  purchase  supplies,  ex-  into  the  district  of  the  Hotti.    Hafiz  Pai 

asperated  the  Albanians.    The  unnecessary  se-  vanced  on  his  march  to  Tusi.    The  next 

verity  of  the  Vali  in  preventing  the  harboring  ing  he  was  again  set  upon  by  Abdul 

of  outlaws  in  Scutari  drove  a  number  of  influ-  bands  near  Hum.    In  a  furious  hand-t< 

ential  persons  into  the  mountains  to  aid  in  the  combat  hundreds  fell  on  both  sides.    All 

organization  of  the  League.    A  proclamation  terrible  damage  was  inflicted  on  the  Tor 

was  issued  to  the  Hotti,  Gruda,  and  Eastrati,  own  forces  were  so  weakened  that  the 

May  19th,  assuring  them  that  the  Sultan  de-  nian  commander  retreated  into  the  mou 

sired  nothing  but  the  conservation  of  their  an-  On  the  9th  Hafiz  Pasha  reached  Tusi.bu 

oient  customs  and  their  submission  to  his  au-  not  retake  the  fort  without  re-enforce 

thority.    A  deputation  of  the  tribesmen  met  Mustapha  Assim  Pasha  was  preparing  to 

the  Pashas  at  Scutari.    Mustapha  Assim  Pasha  into  the  field  in  person,  when  lightning 

declared  that  a  regulation  of  the  boundary-line  the  powder-magazine  at  Scutari,  June  81 

was  unavoidable.    This  question,  the  Albanian  destroyed  the  whole  supply  of  ammunitio 

representatives  replied,  could  only  be  consid-  the  night  of  the  9th  some  bands  of  the 

ered  by  a  council  of  all  the  tribes.    From  the  crept  up  to  the  intrenchments  with 

general  council  the  answer  came  that  the  Al-  Hanz  had  surrounded  his  camp,  and  fr 

banians  had  for  four  hundred    years  given  der  the  cover  of  the  trees  opened  fire, 

proofs  of  their  readiness  to  give  their  lives  for  darkness  the  Turks  fought  with  one  a 

the  Padishah,  and  that  they  wonld  not  enter  killing  and  wounding  800,  while  the  Al 

into  negotiations  with  the  Government,  which  disappeared.    When  the  Pasha  made  r< 

had  often  deceived  them,  unless  they  had  a  the  11th  to  proceed  to  Tusi,  he  found  t! 

guarantee  that  the  Government  would  not  blocked  by  superior  numbers  of  the 
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aineers.  He  conclnded,  therefore,  to  make  se-  jeots  hj  force.  The  Leagae  commaDders,  Ab- 
Dure  his  communioations  with  the  coast  and  dul  Aga  Hotti,  Niool  Mirasi,  and  Shaban  Smako, 
relieve  Fort  Helmi,  which  was  besieged  hj  refused  to  deliver  ap  the  leaders,  bnt  agreed 
1,000  Klementi.  With  his  fonr  or  five  battal-  to  surrender  on  the  condition  that  the  integrity 
ions  of  available  troops  he  was  nnable  to  pene-  of  their  territory  was  guaranteed,  and  that  they 
trate  to  the  besieged  garrison,  which  suffered  should  be  left  free  to  defend  it  eventually 
for  want  of  food  and  water.  After  a  couple  against  the  Montenegrins.  Hafiz  Pasha  re- 
ef days  of  skirmishing,  finding  himself  nearly  jected  the  conditions,  and  left  them  another 
surrounded  by  the  Albanians,  who  were  con-  week  to  consider.  As  a  proof  of  his  determi- 
tinuaUy  receiving  re-enforcements,  the  Turkish  nation,  he  burned  the  rest  of  the  villages,  and 
oommander  decided  to  give  battle  rather  than  destroyed  the  growing  com  and  gardens.  The 
retreat  across  Lake  Scutari.  On  the  14th  and  League  renewed  its  appeal  to  the  represent- 
15th  the  Turkish  Nizams  fought  with  desperate  atives  of  the  powers  at  Scutari,  getting  no 
courage.  Many  hundreds  of  corpses  covered  encouragement  with  regard  to  the  boundary 
the  field.  Three  Erupp  guns  were  captured  question,  but  receiving  a  promise  to  intercede 
by  the  Leaguers.  Hafiz  Pasha  then  sent  a  with  the  Turkish  authorities  and  endeavor  to 
message,  proposing  a  truce  and  negotiations,  induce  them  to  proceed  less  barbarously.  As 
to  the  Albanian  leaders,  Abdul  Aga  Hotti  and  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  Vali  went  among 
Dod  Prechi.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  know-  the  insurgents  and  proclaimed  the  intentions 
ing  that  it  was  only  a  ru$e  to  gain  time  for  of  the  Porte  to  grant  an  amnesty  and  indem- 
re-enf  orcements.  Hafiz  Pasha  then  crossed  the  nity  for  the  destroyed  property.  Hafiz  Pasha, 
lake  in  a  sail-boat  and  returned  on  the  17th  who  had  received  large  re-enforcements,  began 
with  three  battalions.  His  troops  had  de-  strategic  operations,  which  led  to  fresh  skir- 
fended  themselves  with  difficulty  against  in-  mishes,  in  which  the  Turkish  artillery  carried 
ceasant  attacks.  With  the  fresh  troops  Hafiz  the  day.  A  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
again  took  the  offensive,  and  in  an  eight  hours^  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  was  again  refused,  but 
battle  compelled  the  League  troops  to  retire,  the  Albanians  continued  negotiations. 
These  battles  cost  the  Turks  over  1,200  men;  A  deputation  of  the  League  then  went  to 
the  Albanians  reported  their  loss  as  800.  Montenegro  and   opened    secret  negotiations 

Marching  fartlier,  Hafiz  Pasha  encountered  with  the  Government.    They  proposed  ^hat 

the  Malissori  near  Shin  Mari,  where  his  army  Montenegro  should  assume  a  protectorate  over 

was  again  surrounded.    The  Albanians  were  all  the  Malissori  tribes,  which  should  be  gradu- 

rendered  savage  and  desperate  by  the  ruthless  ally  extended  over  the  whole  Ghegi  territory ; 

Acts  of  the  Turks,  who  burned  all  the  villages  that  the  Montenegrins  should  confirm   their 

And  farm-houses  on  tlieir  way.    The  Turkish  particular  rights,  respect  their  religion,  and  not 

troops  fought  their  way  through  after  a  day  interfere  in  their  administration  ^rtiier  than 

and  a  night  of  fighting,  but  left  several  bun-  was  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  tribes  that 

dred  dead  on  the  battle-field  and  50  captives  in  were  ah*eady  subject  to  the  Montenegrin  rule, 

the  hands  of  the  Albanians.    Another  Turkish  In  return,  the  Albanians  promised  to  aid  the 

detachment  under  Shaban  Bey  was  defeated  Montenegrin  Government  m  war,  in  the  same 

en  the  16th  and  17th,  with  a  loss  of  250,  near  way  as  they  have  the  Porte,  to  pay  the  same 

Tusi,  which  place  was  burned  by  the  Albanians,  contributions  that  they  have  to  the  Porte,  and 

On  the  18th  two  battalions  of  Nizams  came  up,  to  annul  aU  existing  blood-oaths.    These  un- 

with  four  guns,  whereupon  the  Albanians  re-  expected  propositions  were  at  first  received 

treated  into  the  district  of  the  Hotti.  favorably  by  the  Montenegrins,  though  the 

Forced  back  in  front  by  Hafiz  Pasha  and  on  scheme  could  not  have  been  definitely  settled, 
tlie  flank  at  Tusi,  the  Albanians  retired  into  as  Prince  Nicholas  was  absent  in  Paris.  Hafiz 
their  mountains  and  confined  themselves  to  Pasha,  growing  impatient,  pressed  for  a  de- 
defending  the  defiles  of  approach.  The  Turk-  cision,  and  received  the  answer  that  the  Al- 
iib  oommander  pitched  his  camp  near  Spinje  banians  would  not  deliver  up  their  chiefs,  but 
and  opened  n^otiation?,  on  the  basis  of  in-  that  if  he  attacked  them  again,  they  would  go 
atructions  from  Stamboul,  for  the  subjection  over  to  the  principality  of  Montenegro, 
of  the  insurgents.  The  latter,  who  were  en-  The  Leaguers  relied  on  the  experience  of 
camped  in  the  approaches  to  Gruda,  suffered  the  Turks  of  their  ability  to  defend  the  passes 
f^om  the  want  not  only  of  ammunition,  but  of  the  mountains  indefinitely  and  with  little  dif- 
f>f  food,  as  their  herds  were  in  Mirdita  or  ficulty.  With  their  old  rauzzle-loading  muskets 
far  away  in  the  mountains.  Hafiz  Pasha  de*  this  was  possible.  But  they  had  not  learned 
tnanded  unconditional  surrender,  but  promised  to  make  the  cartridges  for  the  Martini-Henry 
the  tribes  complete  amnesty  and  the  confirma-  and  Snyder  rifies,  with  which  they  were  now 
tion  of  their  ancient  rights.  Recently  the  Yali,  armed,  and,  although  they  had  friends  enough 
Ifnatapha  Assim  Pasha,  had  called  upon  the  in  Scutari,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  car- 
SCaatrati  chief  Dod  Bachir,  whose  lands  were  tridges  in  any  quantity,  first  through  the  ous- 
D  the  ceded  territory,  to  help  effect  the  peace-  tom-honse  and  then  out  of  the  city  and  through 
hie  transfer,  and  the  latter  accompanied  his  the  Turkish  lines.  The  suppression  of  the  re- 
ofosal  with  an  expression  of  amazement  that  hellion  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  First  the 
!ie  Forte  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  loyal  sub-  Eastrati,  whose  villages  were  burned,  sent  back 
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the  arms  which  thej  had  captnred  from  a  trans-  fixed.    The  district  of  PlsDinica  as  fa 

port  and  made  their  submission.    The  leaders  cha,  and  thence  to  Mojkovac  on  tl 

either  joined  the  Skreli  or  fled  to  Montenegro ;  which  is  the  terminal  point  of  the  delii 

their  houses  were  fired  and  their  cattle  confis-  was  not  marked  out  hj  the  end  of  the 
oated.    The  Shalli  and  Shoshi,  who  had  at-        HORCAN,  Edwin  DenteM,  an  Americ 

tacked  the  garrison  of  Scutari  in  April,  were  chant,  bom  in  Washington,  Berkshire 

excluded  from  the  amnesty.    In  July  an  expe-  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1811 ;  died  in  New  ¥• 

dition  was  undertaken  against  these  tribes  and  Feb.  14,  1883.    At  the  age  of  se venter 

against  the  Skreli,  who  were  responsible  for  tered  the  store  of  his  uncle,  Nathan 

the  murder  of  Salih  Aga.    The  Skreli  sent  a  with  whom,  in  about  three  years,  he  1 

deputation,  offering  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  partner.    In  1836  he  removed  to  Nc 

the  Government.    Hafiz  returned  to  Tusi  and  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  ac 

sent  word  that  the  murderer  of  Salih  Aga  must  a  grocer,  in  Front  street.    From  that 

be  surrendered  and  the  chiefs  come  to  Scutari  the  date  of  his  death  his  life  may  b< 

to  receive  the  commands  of  the  Yali.    The  into  three  periods.    The  first  embrac 

tribe  refused  these  terms,  and  Hafiz  again  set  twenty  years,  during  which  he  was  mc 

out  with  six  battalions  and  four  mountain-guns,  and  energetic  as  a  merchant,  exten 

Three  sharp  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  the  operations  to  distant  lands,  and  becon 

Skreli  were  victorious.   Yet  when  the  Shalla  and  known  as  a  successful  importer.    Hi* 

Shoshi,  after  hearing  of  the  submission  of  all  tion  with  the  firm  of  E.  D.  Morgan  i 

the  other  tribes,  also  accepted  the  amnesty,  the  senior  partner,  was  continued  througl 

Skreli  withdrew  to  distant  fastnesses  in  the  changes  in  its  organization,  and  onl 

hills,  whither  Hafiz  Pasha  had  no  inclination  with  his  death.    For  another  period 

to  follow  them,  content  with  having  secured  twenty  years,  including  a  portion  of  1 

the  rectification  of  the  frontier,  and  pacified  allotted  to  his  active  business  c^reei 

the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Scutari.    The  depu-  largely  identified  with  the  political  11 

tations  of  the  Shalla  and  Shoshi  were  well  re-  adopted  city  and  State,  and  of  the  Unit 

ceived  by  the  Vali,  and  the  Stamboul  authori-  — being  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 

ties  were  so  gratified  at  the  favorable  termina-  Aldermen  of  New  York ;  twice  State 

tion  of  the  difficulties  that  they  imposed  no  a  delegate  to  the  conference  assembled 

ransom  for  the  attack  on  Scutari.    Their  lead-  burg  in  1856 ;  chairman  of  the  conven 

ers  escaped  into  the  Herzegovina.     All  the  followed  at  Philadelphia,  and  afterwa 

tribes  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  to  the  man  of  the  National  Republican  Coi 

Government  the   weapons  it  had  furnished  twice  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nei 

them  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  and  during  and,  finally,  a  member  of  the  Unit^ 

the  conflict  with  the  great  Albanian  League,  Senate.    During  the  term  for  whicb 

a  mandate  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  elected  to  this  last  high  office  he  w 

On  the  10th  of  August  Hafiz  Pasha  made  his  once  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the 

triumphal  entry  into  Scutari.  and  was  one  of  its  most   efficient 

The  Porte  was  informed  betimes  of  the  se-  members, 
cret  offer  of  the  Malissori  tribes  to  accept  a        On  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  in  ] 

Montenegrin  protectorate,  which  was  made  in  ex-Senator  directed  his  energies  large 

June.    Engagements  were  said  to  be  entered  various  institutions  with  which  he  ^ 

into  with  the  Cettinje  Government  to  avert  nected  as  a  director,  notably  with  the 

this,  but  the  substance  of  the  promises  has  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  United  Stat 

not  been  divulged.     Prince  Nicholas  visited  Company,  the  I^e  Erie  and  Western 

Stamboul  soon  after,  and  was  received  with  Company,  and  the  Western  Union  T 

great  hospitality  and  distinguished  honors  by  Company.    He  was  for  many  years  I 

the  Sultan.    He  is  the  first  prince  of  the  Cer-  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  New  Y 

nagorans  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Padishah  associated  with  many  charitable  assc 

since  the  foundation  of  the  principality.    This  to  all  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  bei 

event  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  Al-  He  gave  $100,000  to  Williams  Coll< 

banians,  who  for  centuries  have  been  accus-  a  like  sum  to  the  Presbyterian  Tb 

tomed  to  regard  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins  Seminary.     In  his  long,   active,   an< 

as  irreconcilable  enemies.    At  this  interview  career  as  merchant,  statetqnan,  and  tr 

the  boundary  dispute,  after  years  of  diplomatic  eivjoyed  a  high  character  for  integrity 

controversy,  was  settled  in  an  hour  between  and  sound  judgment,  commanding  in 

the  heads  of  the  two  states.    The  Prince  of  various  relations  the  entire  confident 

Montenegro  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  fellow-citizens.    He  was  twice  tend 

claims  to  the  lands  of  the  Hotti  and  Kastrati,  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

who  retain  their  pastures  undivided.    In  com-  clined  it.    His  appointment  by  Pred 

pensation,  Montenegro  receives  accessions  of  thur  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but 

territory  in  the  Plava  and  Gusinje  districts.  was  refused  because  of  age  and  incn 

The  delimitation   commission   met  directly  firmities.    His  interest  in  politics  did 

afler  the  return  of  Prince  Nicholas.    The  line  with  his  retirement  from  the  Senat 

northeast  of  Lake  Scutari  to  Gradishte  was  counsel  was  always  at  the  command 
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highest  offices  m  pnhlio  life.  In  the  cnrrencj,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 
eriod  of  our  civil  war,  during  which  and  voted  In  favor  of  the  resumption  act  of 
fovernor  of  New  York,  his  services  1875.  He  was  noted  as  being  a  steady,  hard 
nportant  as  those  of  any  other  Gov-  worker  in  committee-rooms,  and  was  espe- 
1  contributed  largely  to  the  final  sue-  cially  familiar  with  naval  and  Indian  affairs, 
le  national  cause.  He  was  tendered  On  Secretary  Belknap^s  resignation,  Presi- 
ent  Lincoln  the  appointment  of  ma-  dent  Grant  asked  Senator  Morrill  to  take  a 
al  of  volunteers,  and  accepted  the  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  preferred  to  re- 
declined  any  compensation  for  ser-  main  where  he  was.  In  June,  1876,  his  name 
.  memorial  volume,  with  a  fine  por-  was  sent  in  by  the  President  for  the  Treas- 
printed  privately  by  his  widow,  who,  ury  Department,  and  he  was  immediately  con- 
►nly  grandchild,  survives  him.  firmed.  During  the  few  weeks  before  enter- 
[jL,  lAt  H*,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  ing  upon  his  new  and  important  duties,  he  was 
de,  Maine,  May  8,  1813;  died  in  An-  busily  engaged  in  looking  after  the  appropri- 
ine,  Jan.  10, 1883.  He  entered  Water-  ation  bills.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
ege  (now  Colby  University)  in  1835,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  strained 
>t  remain  through  the  year.  He  then  every  nerve  to  carry  these  important  measures, 
[W,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  He  bade  farewell  to  the  Senate  on  July  6th. 
One  of  his  fellow-attorneys  was  Tim-  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mr.  Morrill 
[owe,  with  whom  he  was  later  asso-  was  able  and  energetic,  and  gave  very  general 
he  United  States  Senate.  He  removed  satisfaction.  He  was  familiar  with  all  govem- 
;a,  established  himself  in  practice,  and  ment  business,  was  inflexible  and  resolute  in  en- 
ead  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Maine,  forcing  the  laws,  and  showed  that  clear  com- 
)  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  where  mon  sense  which  is  always  popular  in  a  min- 
much  repyitation ;  and  on  his  re-elec-  ister  of  finance.  In  November,  1876,  while  in 
356,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  New  York,  he  made  an  address  to  the  moneyed 
In  1855  Mr.  Morrill  denounced  the  men  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  steps  of  the 
his  party  on  the  question  of  slavery  Sub-Treasury  Department,  which  proved  ef- 
s,  and  severed  his  connection  with  fective  and  well-timed.  His  annnal  budget,  in 
ir  associates.  He  was  nominated  in  December  of  the  same  year,  was  very  straight- 
le  Republicans  for  Governor,  and  was  forward,  and  gave  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
f  over  15,000  majority.  His  admin-  financial  condition  of  the  nation.  He  nrged 
«ras  very  successful,  and  he  was  twice  immediate  and  yet  gradual  contraction  of  the 
i ;  and  he  served  his  native  State  in  currency,  and  declared  that  specie  payments 
)  during  the  years  1858-^60.  could  be  resumed  in  1879.  His  recoramenda- 
}  Senator  Hamlin  was  elected  Vice-  tions  had  the  merit  of  sirapUcity  and  direct- 
.  of  the  United  States^  whereupon  ness.  He  asked  Congress  to  give  him  author- 
rill  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  ity  to  fund  greenbacks  at  his  discretion,  in  A\ 
ing  the  remainder  of  Hainlin^s  term,  per  cent,  thirty-year  bonds,  and  to  compel  the 
>d  the  Senate  Jan.  17,  1861,  and  was  national  banks  to  accumulate  coin, 
important  committees.  He  attended  When  Mr.  Hayes  became  President,  in  1877, 
ice  Conference,"  from  which  much  he  offered  Mr.  Morrill  a  foreign  mission ;  but 
)d,  but  which  led  to  no  beneficial  re-  it  was  declined.  He  was  appointed,  in  March, 
iring  the  two  years  that  followed.  Collector  of  Customs  for  Portland  and  Fal- 
)ok  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  month  district,  Maine,  which  post  he  held  at 
363  he  was  elected  Senator  for  the  the  time  of  his  death.  On  getting  back  to 
ing  in  1869.  He  was  chairman  of  his  native  State,  he  took  but  little  active  in- 
nittees  on  Expenses,  on  the  District  terest  in  politics.  His  health  became  infirm* 
ibia,  on  Appropriations,  and  on  In-  and  be  suffered  greatly  from  infiammation  of 
lirs.  In  the  Republican  caucus  for  a  the  stomach.  In  his  last  illness,  attended  by 
,  Mr.  Morrill  was  defeated  by  a  single  his  wife  and  family,  he  sank  quietly  and  peace- 
t,  as  Senator  Fessenden  died  in  1869,  fully  to  rest.  Although  not  to  be  called  elo- 
as  appointed  to  serve  out  the  remain-  quent  in  speech,  or  brilliant  in  debate,  he  was 
ssanden's  term.  In  1871  he  was  again  always  earnest,  clear,  and  sensible.  With  a 
mator,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  dn-  fine  head  and  an  impressive  air  and  manner, 
ted  much  attention  to  financial  ques-  Mr.  Morrill  rarely  failed  to  convince  his  hear- 
3  was  what  was  called  a  "  hard-money"  ers  that  the  measures  he  advocated  were  judi- 
voted  against  the  bill  for  inflating  the  cious  and  sound  in  principle. 

OLA*    Stite  GoTennieat---The   follow-  P.  D.  Sturdevant ;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 

the  State  officers  during  the  year:  John  Wallichs ;  Attorney- General,  Isaac  Pow- 

\    James    W.    Dawes,    Republican ;  ers,  Jr. ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

it-Govemor,  Alfred  W.  Agee ;  Secre-  W.  W.  W.  Jones;    Commissioner  of  Public 

tate,  Edward  P.  Roggen ;  Treasurer,  Lands,  A.  G.  Kendall.    Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
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JoBtice,  Oecrge  B.  Lake;  Associate  Justices, 
Amasa  Cobb  and  Samnel  MaxwelL 

LegialattTe  Sesaloib— The  Legislature,  contain- 
ing 16  Republicans,  11  Democrats,  6  Anti-Mo- 
nopolists, and  one  Green  backer  in  the  Senate, 
and  55  Republicans,  26  Democrats,  16  Anti- 
Monopolists,  and  8  Independents  in  the  House, 
convened  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  adjourned 
on  the  26th  of  February.  On  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, Gov.  Dawes  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, from  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

There  is  an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude  which 
of  late  years  has  prevailed  in  many  localities  of  our 
State,  to  the  great  iiyury  of  lai^e  numbers  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  refer  particularlv  to  the  sale  of  ^udulent  pat- 
ent rights  and  of  stock  in  fictitious  corporations,  by 
which  UDsuspectiag  persons  have  been  induced  to 
make  worthless  purchases,  and  ffive  in  payment  their 
negotiable  promissory  notes,  which,  by  a  transfer  to 
innocent  holdere,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  pav. 
There  seems  to  be  a  well-toundcd  doubt  in  the  nanus 
of  many  whether,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
criminal  law,  sucli  flnudulent  practices  can  be  readied 
and  punished.  I  would,  therefore,  respectf\illy  BUf^- 
gest  tno  propriety  of  incorporating  into  the  law  a  suit- 
able provision  remedying  this  detect. 

Article  XI  of  the  Constitution,  sections  numbered 
four  and  seven,  reads  as  follows : 

^^  Section  4.  Railways  heretofore  constructed,  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  constructed  in  this  State,  are 
hereby  aeclared  pubUc  highways,  and  shall  be  free  to 
all  persons  for  the  transportation  of  their  persons 
and  property  thereon,  imaer  such  rezulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law.  And  the  Legislature  may  from 
time  to  time  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  fVeights  on  the  different  railroads  m  this 
State.  The  liability  of  railroad  corporationi  as  com- 
mon carriers  shall  never  be  limited. 

**  Section  7.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  to 
correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and 
extortion  in  all  charges  of  express,  telegraph,  and  rail- 
road companies  in  this  State,  and  emoroe  such  laws 
by  adequate  penalties  to  the  extent,  if  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  of  forteiture  of  their  property  and  fran- 
chLs^.** 

These  citations  are  made  for  the  reason  that  I  wish 
to  bring  before  your  minds  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of 
these  provisions  the  people  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves absolute  power  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
correction  of  abuses,  extortions,  or  unjust  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  railroads  or  other  corporations. 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  Charles  F.  Mander- 
son  (Republican),  on  the  seventeenth  joint  bal- 
lot, was  chosen  United  States  Senator.  The 
vote  was  as  follows : 

C.  F.  Manderson.  75 ;  J.  H.  Stickel,  20 ;  James  E. 
Boyd,  17  ;  J.  S.  Morton,  14 ;  C.  H.  Brown,  6 ;  A. 
H.  Conner,  1 ;  B.  M.  NetUeton,  1.    Total,  183. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session  were : 

Joint  resolution  to  Con^rress  praying  for  the  aboli!*h- 
ment  of  tolls  on  the  railroadT-bndgea  spanning  the 
Missouri. 

AuUiorizinff  counties  to  issue  bonds  for  refunding 
their  bonded  indebtedness,  and  provide  for  register- 
ing; and  certifying  the  same,  and  for  levying  a  tax  to 
pay  interest  and  principal  thereof. 

To  provide  additional  remedies  for  enforcement  of 
judgments  and  orders  for  alimony  and  maintenance. 

Amend) nir  section  4,  chapter  55,  compiled  statutes, 
by  oddinpf  the  following :  *'  Persons  who  can  show 
documentary  evidence  that  they  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  before  medical  boards  of  other 
States  created  for  the  purpose  of  such  examination, 
and  all  surgeons  or  assistant  surgeons  who  were  com- 


missioned and  served  as  snch  in  the  late  war  of  tkc 
rebellion.^' 

Joint  resolution  to  Confi^ss  requesting  such  lep$- 
lation  as  will  compel  railroad  companies  to  t^e  oat 
patents  and  pay  taxes  on  lands  granted  them  bj  the 
national  Government. 

For  the  security  of  guests  and  lodgers  in  hoteli 
against  ii^ury  by  fire. 

Apportioning  the  State  into  ten  judicial  distiicU. 

Prohibiting  the  uttering  of  false  pedi^rrees  of  KoeL 

To  protect  butter  and  cheese  manufacturers. 

Requiring  county  treasurers  to  publish  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  office  in  June,  l&Sl, 
and  January,  1S84,  and  semi-annually  tliereafler. 

For  the  incorporation  of  churches,  parishes,  and  n- 
ligious  societies. 

Amends  section  11,  chapter  50,  compiled  ststate^ 
**  liquors.**  The  amendment  b  the  old  section  witii 
the  following  added :  "  Provided,  that  any  person  or 
persons  shiul  be  allowed  to  sell  wine  made  from 

{[rapes  ffrown  or  raised  by  said  person  or  pencos  oo 
and  befonging  to  or  occupied  by  said  person  or  jkt- 
sons  in  the  State  of  NebrasKa,  the  same  to  be  sold  in 

auantities  not  less  than  one  gallon,  without  procorio^ 
le  license  provided  for  in  this  chapter.*' 

Prohibiting  extortion  and  discrimination  in  the 
transmission  of  telegraph  dispatches. 

Amendinff  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  Legiils- 
ture.  Members  wiU  remain  in  office  two  years,  aod 
receive  a  salary  of  |300,  and  ten  cents  mileage  bctii 
ways.  Be^lfu*  sessions  to  continue  sixty  day*.  No 
bills  to  be  introduced  after  the  fortieth  day,  except  in 
response  to  a  special  message  fVom  the  Governor. 

rrohibiting  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  property. 

To  prevent  betnnning  of  round-up  of  cattle  till  aftff 
the  loth  day  of  May. 

To  protect  the  health  of  female  employ^  by  ooid- 
pelling  employen  to  provide  chain  for  their  feotii 
einploy^. 

For  the  protection  of  inmates  of  the  Hosptal  fbr  the 
Insane ;  providing  that  every  inmate  shall  he  allowed 
to  write  one  letter  a  week  and  have  it  posted  witboct 
censorahip  of  officera. 

Appropriating^  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  orv 
builoinff,  and  for  repairs  and  improvements  of  tli« 
Nebraska  State  Beform  SchooL  One-fourth-mill  tax 
to  raise  money. 

Capitol  appropriation  bill :  provides  for  tikii| 
down  the  old  building,  and  makes  a  half-mill  tax. 

Prohibiting  the  importation,  selling,  or  mnniDf  >> 
large  of  domestic  ammals  afflicted  with  any  ooott* 
gious  disease. 

Several  bills  for  the  regulation  of  raOroi^ 
were  introduced,  but  none  was  passed. 

Piitj  CmTMtiMs.  — The  Democratic  Suta 
Convention  met  in  Omaha,  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust. James  W.  Savage,  of  Douglas  cooDtr, 
was  nominated  for  Justice  of  the  Sapr«n« 
Court;  and  J.  M.  Wool  worth,  of  Douriai,K. 
R.  Daniels,  of  Madison,  and  G.  W.  JoniutoB, 
of  Fillmore,  for  Regents  of  the  UniTersitj. 

The  platform  declares  against  protective  tir* 
iff,  agamst  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  against  ei* 
croachments  of  corporate  capital,  and  agiio' 
free  passes. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  ii 
Lincoln,  on  the  26th  of  September.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  ticket  nominated:  For  Jod^^'^: 
the  Supreme  Court,  M.  B.  Reese,  of  Stondefij 
county;  for  Regents  of  the  University  0<*jfi 
term),  Milton  J.  Hull,  of  Clay,  and  John  T. 
Mallalien,  of  Buffalo ;  for  Regents  of  the  toi*! 
versity  (short  term),  Jesse  M.  Hiatt,  of  HsrlUH] 
and  Ed.  P.  Holmes,  of  Pierce.  ' 

The  platform  declares  for  protective  tirilt 
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for  a  coDstitntional  measnre  to  prevent  dis-*      Ftawieefc — ^The  following  statement  gives  the 

crimination  by  railroad  and  telegraph  com  pa-  expenditures  and  receipts  as  set  down  in  the 

niea,  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  granted  to  hudget  of  1888 : 

railroads  bat  not  earned  bj  them,  and  approves  expenditubes.                  Guiidm. 

the  administration  of  President  Arthur.  Bovai  boowhoid 750,000 

The  Anti-Monopolists  indorsed  the  Demo-  v^^An^^::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    m'Jnl 

cratic  ticket  in  part,  and  nominated  David    JoBtice .*.'.'.'.'!.'.'.!.'.'!!.'.'!.'.'.'!!..'.'.'.''.'.'!!    6,4tfs|528 

Butler,  Amos  Dean,  and  J.  F.  Merritt  for  Re-  ]siS^::::::::::::^v^:'^v'::v^v::^'^\:::,  Iv^m^ 

gents.  War . .  .V.'.*.*.*.*.*.".*.'.*.* !!!!!!!.*.*!*..'!.*.*!!.'!!!!.*!.'! .'  92,2»&jh 

Etocttoa  letams,— At  the  election  in  Novem-    Jj^^**^* 80,^1,294 

ber,  the  Republican  ticket  obtained  a  majority.  paymSt  to  Mmmiiiei*.  V.V '^'.'.'.V.'. '.  *. ' '.  *.  *. . '. '. '.  \  \    Qjieajooo 

The  vote  was  as  follows:  Worship 2,007,188 

JndM.     Colonial  administration 1,152,578 

Beeae,  Sepoblicaa 62,m     Waterataat,  etc 19,102,071 

SftTace,  Democrat  and  Anti-Monopolist 47J»5     KaUroads 14,500,000 

BS0ENT8,   LONG  TEEM.  Total 189,265,967 

Hall,  Bapablican 66,881  «»,,„ti^„                            oniw^. 

MailalieiZ^  Republican 56,961  ,      ,                                  RECEIPTS.                            0«nd««, 

Dmlels,  Democrat 41,998     Land-tax 10,956,710 

Butler,  Anti- Monopolist 18,179     PerMmal  tax 10,416,000 

Woolworth,  Democrat 8L097     P»tcnto 4.198,400 

^  ^  Bpirlto 22,«)00,000 

REGENTS,  SHORT  TERM.  Other  excise  duties 17,175,000 

Hiatt,  Republican 66,427     BUmpa,  etc 24,790,000 

Holmea,  KepubUoan 66,446     Customs,  eto 4,712,000 

Dean,  Anti-MonopoUst 84,464     Plate  and  jeweUy  guarantee 811,100 

Merritt,  Antl-Mooopolist 16,511     Domains 2,100,000 

*^  ^  Post-Offlce 4,650,000 

For  District  Judges,  Democrats  were  chosen    Telegraphs i.o80,8oo 

in  the  First  and  Seventh  difltric^and  Repub-  ^^iiiiihuigBcii;;;::::::::::::::::::::    miSSI 

licans  in  the  other  eight.  PUotage 1,002,000 

VETHERLANDS,  TM),  a  constitutional  mon-    Mintng royalties oio?'iS5 

•1        '     rrr     A.  -c*  rru     /^        a.'^   *•  Railroads 2,121,000 

archy  m  Western  Europe.    The  Constitution,    Miscellaneous 4,56i;626 

proclaimed  Nov.  8,  1848,  vests  the  legislative  

authority  in  the  States- General,  composed  of         ^""^ 110,601,700 

two  chambers.    The  executive  authority  is  ex-  The  expenditure  for  the  colonies  entered  in 

ercised  through  a  council  of  eight  ministers.  the  budget  refers  to  the  central  administration 

The  €«Tf!nuieBt — The  reigning  King  is  Will-  of  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam.    The  East 

iam  III,  bom  Feb.  19,  1817,  who  succeeded  Indies  have  a  separate  budget,  voted  by  the 

his  father,  William  II,  March  17,  1849.    The  States-General. 

heir-apparent  is  Alexander,  Prince  of  Orange,  In  1883  the  public  debt  amounted  to  989,- 
bom  Aug.  25,  1861.    The  ministry  is  com-  703,350    guilders,    not   including    10,000,000 
posed  of  the  following  members :  Minister  of  guilders  of  paper  money.    The   interest  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  P.  J.  A.  M.  van  der  Does  the  debt  in    1883   amounted   to    29,285,894 
deWillebois;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  guilders;  the  sinking-fund  charge  to  1,045,- 
Heemskerk  Az ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Baron  400  guilders.    The  total  amount  of  the  debt 
M.  W.  du  Tour  van  Bellinchave ;  Minister  of  in  1882  was  981,808,450  guilders.    The  new 
Finance,  W.  J.  L.  Grobbee ;  Minister  of  the  loan  of  60,900,000  guilders  was  issued  at  98f . 
Colonies,  F.  G.  van  Bloemen  Waanders ;  Min-  A  certain  amount  is  to  be  paid  oft*  annually, 
ister  of  the  Waterstaat,  Commerce,  and  In-  after  four  years,  the  numbers  of  the  bonds 
dustry,  J.  G.  van  den  Bergh ;  Minister  of  War,  called  being  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  whole  ex- 
Major-General  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel;  Minister  of  tinguished  in  fifty-six  years. 
Marine,  Vice- Admiral  F.  L.  Geerling.  irnij  and  Havy. — The  army  was  reorganized 
In  consequence  of  the  Cabinet  changes,  the  in  1881  by  introducing  the  German  system  of 
Stadtholder-General  of  the  East  Indies,  Fred-  conscription.    It  is  recruited  partly  by  enlist- 
erik  8* Jacob,  resigned  late  in  December.  ment  and  partly  by  conscription.    The  con- 
Area  aid  Piipilatioi* — The  area  of  the  Nether-  scripts  remain  with  the  colors  twelve  months, 
lands,  which  are  divided  into  eleven  provinces,  and,  for  the  rest  of  their  five  years  of  service, 
is  12,648  square  miles.    The  population  on  are  called  out  for  six  weeks  annually.   Besides 
Dec.  81,  1879,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  regular  army,  there  is  a  militia,  called  the 
was  4,012,693.    The  computed  population  at  Schutterzen,  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ac- 
the  same  date  in  1882  was  4,172,971.    The  tive,  composed  of  men  between  twenty-five 
number  of  marriages  in   1882   was   29,665;  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  seden- 
births,  153,900;  deaths,  93,396.     In  1879  the  tary,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five.    The  regu- 
population  was  divided  as  to  religion  into  2,-  lar  army  numbered  2,326  officers  and  62,684 
469,814  Protestants,  1,489,137  Catholics,  81,-  men.     Of  the  latter,  42,839  were  infantry,  8,- 
693  Israelites,  and  22,049  of  other  faiths.    The  987  cavalry,  1,438  engineers,  13,291  artillery, 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  were:  Am-  and  441  special.    The  active  Schutterzen  num- 
•terdAin,  with  850,201 ;  Rotterdam,  with  162,-  bered  28,600,  and  the  sedentary  40,000  men. 
140 ;  and  the  Hague,  with  127,931.  The  army  of  the  East  Indies  is  entirely  dia- 
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tinct.    It  is  recruited  exclosiyelj  by  enlist-  *on  the  Govemment  lines  up  to  June,  1881, 

ment  among  Europeans  or  natives.    In  1882  was  176,389,544  francs, 

the  effective  was   1,872   officers  and  80,983  Telegrtphs. — ^The  length  of  telegraph  lines  on 

men,  of  which  latter,  14,524  were  Europeans  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  4,182  kilometres;    len^ 

and  the  remainder  natives.  of  wires,  15,486  kilometres ;  number  of  dis- 

The  navy  in  July,  1883,  consisted  of  23  iron-  patches  in  1882,  8,364,612,  of  which  2,009,297 
clad  vessels,  95  other  steamers,  and  20  sailing-  were  internal,  1,323,974  foreign,  and  81,841 
vessels.  The  largest  ironclad,  the  Eoning  der  official.  The  receipts  were  1,071,608  guflders; 
Nederlanden,  has  8i-inch  plates,  and  carries  ordinary  expenditures,  1,477,015  guilders;  ex- 
four  85-ton  guns.  It  has  two  turrets,  as  has  the  traordinary,  102,395  guilders. 
Prince  Hendnk,  carrying  four  12-ton  guns,  a  Mails. — The  number  of  private  letters  sent 
ram  of  great  speed.  There  are  four  other  ram-  through  the  post-office  in  1882  was  45,978.- 
bowed  vessels  ranked  as  first-class  ironclads,  611  domestic,  and  13,850,420  foreign ;  postal- 
all  with  a  single  turret,  besides  the  De  Ruyter,  cards,  18,723,866 ;  total,  78,552,897.  Thenum- 
a  monitor  ram  with  a  battery  of  14  guns  in  a  her  of  newspapers  was  42,300,965.  The  receipts 
single  turret.  There  are  thirteen  second-class  amounted  to  4,^^0,540  guilders;  expenses,  3,- 
Ironclads,  slow  monitors  intended  for  coast-  811,375  guilders. 

defense,  all  built  on  the  same  model,  with  5^  Celoiites* — The    colonial   possessions  of  the 

inches  of  armor  and  two  12-ton  guns.    In  the  Netherlands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  659,- 

East  Indies  are  a  number  of  armed  steam  and  126  square  miles,  and  contain  a  total  popola- 

sail  vessels  in  the  maritime  police  service.  tion  of  25,580,426. 

CMUicite* — ^The  total  value  of  the  special  im-  The  immigrant  and  European  popnladon  of 

ports  in  1881  was  865,568,000  guilders,  as  com-  all  the  East  India  possessions,  including  thit 

pared  with  782,591,000  guilders  in  1880;  of  of  Java,  was  in  1880  as  follows:  Europeans, 

the  exports,  647,975,000  guilders,  as  compared  41,676;    Chinese,    843,793;     Araba,    16,025; 

with  582,684,000.     Including  toe  commerce  Hindoos  and  others,  9,119.    The  capital  of  tbe 

with  tlie  Dutch  colonies,  tlie  total  imports  in  Dutch  East  Indies  is  Batavia,  which  had  in 

1881  amounted  to  919,671,000  guilders;  ex-  1880  96,957  inhabitants.    Sam arang contained 

ports,  690,385,000  guilders.     Of  the  imports  in  68,551 ;   and  Soerabaya,  122,284. 

1881,  267,770,000    guilders    came  from  Ger-  Java  produces,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nether- 
many,  244,325,000  from  Great  Britain,  111,-  lands,  a  large  surplus  revenue,  after  paying  for 
087,000  from  Belgium,    60,753,000  from  the  its  own  government.    Most  of  it  is  obtained 
United  States,  53,022.000  from  Java,  46,635,-  by  ihe  sale  of  a  vast  amount  of  colonial  prod- 
000  from  Russia,  87,363,000  from  British  In-  uce,  grown  under  the  *' culture  system." 
dia,  20,942,000  from  the  German  free  ports,  The  budget  for  1883  gives  the.se  receipts: 
and  20,104,000  from  France.    Of  the  exports,  j^  noiund  •                                                 odum, 
291,114,000guilders  went  tothe  German  Zoll-       Balesofcoffee um^ 

verein,  159,810,000  to  Great  Britain,  109,399,-       UJnCfttn''**''"* 6,1«S 

000  to  Belgium,  42,092,000  to  Java,  and  16,-  EAilroad8..^^^^*.^^  J.'..* .*.*.'." .*.*." .'.'.".* .".*.' .'.'." .'.*.'.".'    i,i«5,w 

860,000  to  the  United  States.    The  imports  of    ,  ^?%"P«fPi5 '^^ 

cereals  in  1879  amounted  to  166,200,000  guUd-       Bales i!f^«i*';. waw 

era;  exports,  108,800,000;  importsof  colonial       Opium ^^^*2I 

produce,  85,000,000  guilders;  exports,  82,700,-       cStome' ?"**"! .^^*. ■;;.•.::';.■.::;.•**. ^m% 

000;  imports  of  coal,  85,100,000  guilders ;  im-  Bait  dutyV.'.V.V. '.".'!.".*!.'!.'.*.*.' .*.*." *.*.*.*.*.*.' .'.'.' .'.'.**    7,ea*w 

ports  of  metals,  108,200,000  guilders ;  exports,       ^^JS^  teiegraphe i  «jea 

66,900,000;  imports  of  hides  and  leather,  26,-  other receipu .'.*.*.*.*.'.'.*.'.'.*.*.*.".*..'.'.**.*.* .'.I!.*.*!.*!  «,ai.«J 

800,000  guilders;  exports, 24,100,000;  imports  — —^ 

of  textile  materials,  86,400,000  guilders;   ex-  ^***** i»W« 

ports,  38,500,000 ;  imports  of  yarns,  48,600,000  About  one  third  of  the  annual  expenditDPe 

guilders;  exports,  26,300,000 ;  importsof  text-  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  one  third  for 

ile  fabrics,  34,700,000  guilders;    exports,  21,-  the  general  administration,  in  Java  and  the 

100,000;  imports  of  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  Netherlands.     The  expenditure  is  stated  it 

66,900,000  guilders;  exports,  54,100,000;  im-  24,888,492  guilders  in  Holland,  and  128,811,- 

ports  of  oils,  etc.,  49,700,000  guilders ;  exports,  629  guilders  in  the  East  Indies,  making  a  total 

81,900,000.  of  147,700,121  guilders,  and  showing  a  deficit 

The  mercantile  marine  consisted  on  Jan.  1,  of  8,461,629  guilders. 

1882,  of  751  sailing-vessels,  of  an  aggregate  The  exports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in 
capacityof  615,602  cubic  metres,  and  86  steam-  1880  were  of  the  total  value  of  178,964,000 
ers  of  241,321  cubic  metres.  guilders,  of  which  141,777,000  guilders  wert 

RattiMds.— The  length  of  railroads  in  opera-  exported  by  private  individuals  and  87,177,000 

tion  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  2,022  kilometres,  guilders  by  the  Government.     The  total  ex- 

or  1,260  miles,  of  which  1,056  kilometres  be-  ports  in  1879  amounted  to  175,745,000  gnilden 

bnged  to  the  state,  and   966  kilometres   to  The  total  impoi'ts  in  1880  were   178,414,000 

private  companies.    The  total  earnings  of  the  guilders,  157,474,000  on  private  and  16,940,000 

private  lines  in  1880  were  17,167,424  francs;  on  Govemment  account,  against  the  total  ol 

expenses,  11,858,858  francs.    The  total  outlay  154,652,000  guilders  in  1879. 
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I  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  in  the  First  Chamber  was  not  diminished.  The 
was  1,855,631 ;  cleared,  1,779,805.  The  points  in  which  the  Liberals  proposed  to  alter 
^e  of  the  colonial  fleet  in  1880  was  146,-  the  Constitution  were  to  make  the  law  of  snc- 
ms;  in  1881,  148,817  tons.  cession  to  the  throne  clear  and  complete,  to 
)  colony  of  Surinam,  or  Datch  Guiana,  empower  the  Council  of  State  to  speak  out  in- 
I  area  of  46,060  square  miles,  and  a  popu-  dependently  in  administrative  affairs,  to  abolish 
of  69,856.  The  West  India  islands  be-  the  electoral  cense  and  substitute  an  intellect- 
Lg  to  Holland  are :  Cura^oa — ^area,  210  nal  qualification,  and  to  reduce  the  terms  of 
3  miles;  population,  24,507.  Aruba — area,  representation,  so  that  the  States-General  will 
lare miles;  population,  6,198.  Bonaire —  be  entirely  renewed  within  the  period  of  five 
95  square  miles;  population,  5,060.  St.  years;  further,  the  complete  introduction  of 
3 — area,  17  square  miles;  population,  universal  personal  military  service,  the  aboli- 
St.  Eustace — area,  7  square  miles ;  pop-  tion  of  the  oath,  and  an  easier  process  for  re- 
n,  2,258.  Saba — area,  5  square  miles;  vising  the  Constitution.  The  new  ministry 
ation,  2,202.  upon  assuming  office  appointed  a  commission 
Merlal  CMs. — In  March  the  Van  Lynden  to  study  the  question  of  revision, 
ay,  after  an  adverse  vote,  February  26th,  War Inltdieeiu — The  war  in  Sumatra  was  con- 
to  2  votes  on  the  proposition  to  reduce  tinned,  and  no  important  success  was  achieved 
mitation  of  the  franchise,  determined  to  by  the  Dutch  soldiers.  The  natives  were 
in  their  resignation.  The  Opposition  was  armed  with  excellent  rifles,  obtained  from  trad- 
up  of  the  Catholic  and  ultra-Protestant  ing-vessels.  The  woods  and  hills  of  northern 
s,  and  the  object  of  the  votes  was  to  pre-  Sumatra  were  favorable  for  guerilla  warfare, 
bhe  reform  of  the  electoral  laws  which  The  leader  of  the  rebels,  the  R^jah  Njay 
emanded  by  all  the  Liberals.  Dr.  Heems-  Hassan,  refused  the  terms  which  wore  offered, 
;ot  together  a  Cabinet  after  several  weeks,  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  disputed  ter- 
wn  group  counted  only  a  half-dozen  votes;  ritory,  and  the  payment  of  5,000  guilders, 
le  Liberals  were  split  into  two  irrecon-  (For  an  account  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
)  factions.  The  new  ministry  was  com-  tion  at  Amsterdam,  see  Wobld^b  Faibs.) 
mostly  of  men  outside  of  Parliament  and  NEVADl.  State  €«TenuMiit. — The  following 
I'own  to  politics.  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
sMlMk — During  the  Cabinet  crisis,  le-  ernor,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 
on  went  on  without  interruption. .  The  ant-Governor,  0.  E.  Laughton ;  Secretary  of 
sitjon  for  a  new  loan  was  approved.  State,  J.  M.  Dormer ;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ; 
h  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  4  in-  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  Attorney-General, 
of  8  per  cent.,  as  intended  by  the  Gov-  W.  H.  Davenport ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
>nt.  The  terms  were  so  attractive  that  Instruction,  C.  8.  Young;  Surveyor- General, 
d  times  the  60,000,000  was  subscribed.  C.S.Preble.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Torth  Sea  fishery  treaty,  framed  the  pre-  Justice,  Thomas  P.  Hawley ;  Associate  Justices, 
year  by  a  conference  of  the  mterested  O.  R.  Leonard  and  C.  H.  Belknap. 
-8,  was  approved.  The  project  of  a  new  LegMattve  SesslaiL — The  Legislature  convened 
to  connect  Amsterdam  with  the  Rhine,  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the 
confirmed  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  Ist  of  Marchu  Ninety-three  laws  were  passed, 
^  of  an  expropriation  act.      The  new  among  which  were  the  following: 

u    c      1^*'       4.uFa-      a      a  a  Consolidatim?  Washoe  and  Roop  counties  under  the 

isk  of  regulatmg  the  disordered  finances  j^^^^q  ^f  Wash^. 

e  country.      The  expenditures  for  the       Defining  the  ri^htB  of  husband  and  wife. 

ies  were  to  be  reduced,  except  those  for  ,  For  the  prevention  of  fVaud  and  the  better  proteo- 

loa,  which  are   somewhat  increased.     It  tion  of  miners  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  ores. 

roposed  to  revive  the  timber  duties  and  .  I^.  ^^^,5^®  ™°''^^  a)rporation8  to  consoUdato,  and 

*Tr^       .    »WT»T«  WHO  will u^?x  uuvxvo  ouKM.  ([jjflnmff  the  mauuer  of  such  consolidation. 

ise  the  spirit  and  tea  duties ;  but  only  a        Providing  for  the  taxation  of  imnes  that  produce 

>f  the  new  imposts  were  approved  by  the  a  ton  or  less  of  ore  or  mineral-bearing  material  per 

her.     The  catastrophe  in  northern  Java,  day,  and  to  encourage  the  proapeoting  of  undeveloped 

pidemics  among  human  beings  and  ani-  ™*2^* . ,.     -    .,  .    -.„    ...     .    ,.,, 

iS  the  East  Indfes,  increased  Uedifficul-       MS|  J^J  t' Z?^L"»S  mSt. 

c  the  Government.  ^  ^  or  soliciting  a^nts,  commonly  called  dnimmers. 
)  question  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitu-        Providing  for  the  oonsolidatioQ  of  domestic  and  oer- 

ras  before  the  country,  but  the  Liberals  tain  foreign  corporations.  .,.       ^      ^ 

not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reforn..  e^^SS^Sfn'of  AtZ\1^i ^^rS^^^ir^ 

e  elections  of  half  the  members  of  the  from  Elko  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Owyhee  river, 

d  Chamber  in  June,  the   Liberals,  who  and  thence  to  the  pine-forests  of  Oregon  tjilce  rifirhts 

not  agree  on  the  question,  lost  three  to  the  Nevada  Southern  Bailroad,  from  Wells,  Elko 

electing  only  18,  while  the  Conservatives  ^^S''*-\v^,5^^ ^^^J™^*'  ^""""^.u  o  vk  .^, 
d  24  members.    The  two  sections  of  the       ^^'  ^^'  ^^"^^  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

till  commanded  a  majority  in  the  Second       The  following  proposed  amendments  to  the 

ber.     By  the  provincial  elections,  which  Constitution  are  to  be  voted  on  at  the  election 

held  later,  the  large  Liberal  majority  in  in  November,  1884 : 
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Section  2  of  Article  IV  ia  amended,  chan^ng  the 
time  of  the  convening  of  the  Legislature  from  the  first 
Monday  in  January  to  the  first  Monday  Id  February. 
This  id  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  the  State  officers  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  their  reports,  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  the  Lcffislature  when  it  convenes. 

Section  1  of  Article  II  is  amended  so  as  to  require 
naturalized  citizens  to  perfect  their  citizenship  six 
months  prior  to  the  time  of  voting.  This  is  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  political  parties  and  can- 
didates from  defraying  the  expense  of  naturalization 
papers  for  such  {persons  as  do  not  care  enough  for  the 
privilege  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  to  pay  for 
themselves.  It  also  disfranchises  all  persons  convict- 
ed of  the  offense  of  sellins^  their  votes. 

Article  XVI  in  changed  so  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  constitutional  amendments  to  be  adopted  only  by 
one  Legislature  instead  of  two  cousecutive  ones,  be- 
fore submittiDg  them  to  the  voters  for  ratification.  It 
requires,  however,  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House  instead  of  a  bare  migority,  as  under 
the  present  system.  The  article  is  further  amended 
b^  fixing  the  minimum  number  of  members  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  one  half  the  membership  of 
both  brauches  of  the  Legislature,  instead  of  the  aggre- 
gate number,  as  it  now  stands. 

Section  8  of  Article  XI  is  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  proper  board  to  invest  the  funds  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  State  lands  for  educational  purposes  in  tlie 
bonds  of  other  States,  instead  of  restricting  them  to 
United  States  and  Nevada  State  bonds,  as  at  present. 

The  question  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention 
will  also  be  submitted  at  the  same  time. 

Fliuuice& — The  Comptroller  estimated  the 
amount  of  expenditDres  necessary  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1883-'84  at  $307,550.68.  Of  this  the 
amount  dependent  on  taxes,  exclasive  of  the 
amount  of  deficiencies  for  1882,  will  be : 

For  ordinary  current  expenMs $490,800  00 

For  publio  schools— live-cent  tax 27,000  00 

Tax  fur  State  interest  and  linking  Aind 04,000  00 

Total  amoimt  dependent  on  taxes |d61,800  00 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature 
at  this  yearns  session  amounted  to  $470,800. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  sev- 
eral counties,  as  returned  by  the  county  assess- 
ors to  the  State  Comptroller  for  the  years  1882 
and  1888,  was  $27,869,835.37  in  1882,  and  $27,- 
857,656.68  in  1883. 

The  State  tax,  90  cents  on  each  $100  in 
1882,  was  $246,823.99 ;  in  1883,  $250,718.91. 

At  the  befrinning  of  the  year  the  State  had 
$331,127.03  in  coin  on  hand;  the  State  school 
fund  had  $576,617.50  in  first-class  securities; 
the  University  fund,  $56,730,  also  in  good  se- 
curities ;  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $336,- 
687.60.  The  receipts  for  1881  were  $302,- 
435.74,  and  expenses  $346,917.01.  In  1882 
the  receipts  were  $303,445.94,  and  expenses 
$286,842.66.  For  the  two  years  there  was  an 
excess  of  $27,868.99.  The  assets  of  the  State 
school  fund  are  shown  to  be  $622,008.85. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPENSES. 

Le^slatlve |.^8,878  58 

Executivo 87,600  09 

Judicial 24,048  00 

Printine 14,008  79 

Public  building 9,616  67 

SUte-Prison 70.820  18 

Charities 78,248  81 

Schools 66.754  29 

Interest  on  State  debt 2.%120  00 

Redemption  of  State  bonda 26,000  00 

Invested  ftinda 1N\«99  45 

Miscellaneous 26,648  78 

Total t67T,98r88 


The  total  valuation  of  real  property  for  tk 
year  was  $18,846,868.01 ;  of  personal,  $8,912,- 
304.80;  a  total  of  $27,728472.81,  and  an  in. 
crease  of  $388,737.44  over  1882.  On  tbia  ra). 
nation  the  State  received  a  tax  of  $249,823.M, 
and  the  several  counties  $614,662.05,  a  total 
of  $864,376.61. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  State  Lmdi 
amounted  to  $93,462.78. 

The  net  yield  of  bullion,  upon  which  taxes 
were  paid,  was  $1,643,407.89,  upon  which  tht 
total  tax  collected  was  $57,672.40,  of  which 
th«  State  received  $14,790.52,  and  the  coon- 
ties  $42,781.88. 

Miiing. — The  following  is  the  bullion  product 
by  counties  for  1882 : 


COUNTY. 

Gold. 

Eflm. 

Churchill 

|ll||ill|ll 

190,000 
500.000 

Elko 

Esmeralda 

1,47Q.«0 

l,70O.0(i« 

60,000 

Eureka 

Humboldt 

Lander. 

1,000.000 
4S0,(«0 
£90,000 

Lincoln 

Nye    

Storey  and  Lyon . . 

fifiaoM 

White  Pine 

4600l<0 

Washoe 

17,000 

Total* 

$2,000,000 

$«,78O,O0l 

The  bullion  yield  for  1883  was  $7,487,634.25, 

State  listltitlmiSi — Provision  for  the  insnie 
was  made  by  the  enactment  of  a  law,  ap- 
proved Feb.  24,  1881,  providing  for  the  erefr 
tion  and  equipment  of  a  State  Insane  Asylum 
at  Reno,  and  appropriating  $80,000.  The  build- 
ing has  been  completed. 

In  July,  1882,  the  State  patients  in  the  arr- 
lum  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  148  in  number,  wera 
transferred  to  the  new  asylum.  The  uxunher 
of  patients,  Nov.  1, 1883,  was  149.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  convicts  in  the  State-Prison  on  Norem- 
ber  SO  was  117.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  State  University  during  1882  was  28. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  by  counties : 


COUNTIES. 

Churchill 89 

Douglas 886 

Elko 918 

Esmeralda 227 

Eureka 808 

Humboldt 472 

Lander 618 

Lincoln 498 


Lyon 515 

Nye M4 

Ormsby 1,^ 

Storey W* 

Washoe y/H 

WhitePine «» 

Total IflJ 


The  population  of  the  State  has  decreased 
since  1880. 

RannNul  lncorp«iili«w. — During  the  yetn 
1881  and  1882  nine  certificates  of  incorpora- 
tion were  filed  by  railroad  companies  in  thi« 
State.    This  is  the  list : 

Nevada  Western ;  California  Central,  l^o- 
vad a  Division  ;  Salt  Lake  and  Western;  Ne- 
vada Midland ;  Nevada  and  Oregon ;  Carson 
and  Colorado,  Second  Division ;  Eureka  ap^ 
Colorado  River;  Battle  Mountain  and  Lewis; 
Salt  Lake  and  Western. 

ElectloB  Retiinia. — The  following  is  the  Tot« 
cast  in  November,  1882 : 
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OFFICES. 


Governor 

SUto 

snenL 

ent  of  Schools 

r 

anenl 

dge 

>reme  Court... 
D 


T,770 
6,906 
6,670 
6,828 
6,688 
7,116 
6,743 
6,550 
6,776 
6,5i5 
6,026 
7,720 


seven  district  judges  cboseOf  the  Re- 
>  elected  six  and  the  Democrats  one. 
slatnre  has  12  Democrats  and  8  Re- 
I  in  the  Senate,  and  27  Republicans 
democrats  in  the  Hoase;  Republican 
on  joint  ballot,  10. 

IRUHSWICK,  an  eastern  province  of 
inion  of  Canada.  Area,  27,822  square 
jpulation  in  1881,  821,283.  Capital, 
on. 

—The  towns  of  importance  in  New 
ik,  and  their  population,  are :  St.  John, 
Portland,  15,226 ;  Fredericton,  5,218  ; 
5,032 ;  Chatham  or  Miramichi,  4,600 ; 
e,  4,000 ;  Carleton,  4,000.  The  chief 
John,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John  river, 
over  two  thirds  of  the  entire  trade  of 
Dce.  Portland  is  a  suburb  of  St.  John, 
on,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  on 
river,  84  miles  from  the  bay.  Ves- 
nd  far  above  Fredericton,  steamers 
IS  far  as  Woodstock,  a  small  town  in 
county,  near  the  Maine  border.  Monc- 
le  junction  of  the  St.  John  branch  of 
colonial  Railway  with  the  main  line, 
cshops,  etc.,  of  the  railway  are  here, 
a  port  on  Petitcodiac  river. 
The  valley  of  the  St.  John  river,  the 

Northumberland  straits,  and  of  the 
•"undy,  are,  on  the  whole,  fertile  and 
[  fitted  for  agriculture  and  grazing, 
lern  districts  are  rocky  and  very  thinly 
Agriculture  is  not  conducted  on  even 
ry  scale,  the  product  being  little  more 
Qgh  for  home  consumption. 
> — The  climate  of  this  province  is  very 
mg  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
Tulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  inland  ex- 
l  summer  heat  and  of  winter  cold  are 
erienced.  The  most  northern  point  is 
e  48*^,  and  the  most  southern  about 
rS**.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
I  the  climate  of  the  southern  part 
t,  and  this  modification  is  assisted  by 
Duous  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tides  in  the 
ese  tides  rise  to  very  great  heights  in 
or  "  guts  "  along  the  shores — some- 
aining  the  extreme  of  sixty-five  feet. 
-The  ports  of  New  Brunswick  are: 
B,  Bathnrst,  Cavagnet,  and  Shippegan, 
in  the  timber  and  fishing  trade,  on 

of  Chaleur;  Chatham,  Newcastle, 
to,  Shediac,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
1  Northumberland  straits.    The  first 


two  are  lumbering  and  ship-building  towns, 
the  last  two  are  packet-stations  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  as  well  as  ship-building  and  lum- 
bering ports.  Moncton  and  Hillsboro,  on  the 
Petitcodiac ;  Dorchester  and  Sackville  on  Sbe- 
pody  and  Cumberland  bays,  are  ship-building, 
lumbering,  and  coal  stations.  Campo  Bello,  St. 
George,  St.  Andrews,  and  St.  Stephens,  on 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  are  lumbering,  ship-build- 
ing, and  general  commerce  stations,  trading 
largely  with  Calais,  in  Maine,  on  the  boundary. 
St.  John  has  already  been  noticed.  Frederic- 
ton has  a  large  river  trade  as  well  as  the  tim- 
ber business.  * 

iBdostrleSt — Lumber  is  the  chief  export  and 
source  of  wealth.  The  total  of  all  exports 
of  New  Brunswick  products  in  1882  was  $6,- 
699,881,  of  which  $4,724,422  was  lumber. 
The  fisheries  rank  next,  the  exports  of  New 
Brunswick  fish  amounting  to  $753,251.  This 
is  chiefiy  on  account  of  dried  and  fresh  her- 
ring, and  of  lobsters.  Including  the  two  depart- 
ments, agriculture  and  grazing,  the  farming  ex- 
ports amounted  in  1882  to  $578,420,  nearly 
all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  for  the  year 
in  question  amounted  to  $865,748.  This  sum 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  extract  of  hemlock-bark, 
$129,812  ;  ships,  $101,840 ;  grindstones,  $80,- 
438;  wooden  manufactures,  $27,053  ;  gypsum, 
$10,430;  and  junk  and  oakum,  $15,543.  The 
exported  minerals  amounted  to  $140,908.  Of 
this,  $35,561  represents  coal;  $20,140,  crude 
gypsum ;  $19,689,  iron -ore ;  $4,733,  antimony- 
ore,  and  $57,684,  stone  and  marble. 

EdBCttloik — The  present  system  of  free  public 
schools  in  New  Brunswick  exists  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Common-Schools  Act  of  1871, 
and  of  several  acts  since  passed  by  the  provin- 
cial Legislature.  This  enactment  had  for  its 
object  **the  establishment  throughout  the 
entire  province  of  a  well-equipped  system  of 
schools,  in  which  the  instruction  should  be  open 
to  the  children  of  poor  and  rich  alike;  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  good  enough  for  all ; 
and  the  general  character  of  the  instruction 
non-sectarian  and  national. 

Almost  from  the  day  New  Brunswick  be- 
came a  separate  province  (1784)  the  Legislature 
had  recognized  the  duty  of  fostering  the  work 
of  education,  and  the  statute-book  from  time 
to  time  gave  evidence  that  the  importance  of 
placing  the  means  of  instruction  within  reach 
of  every  child  was  more  and  more  clearly  per- 
ceived. The  greatest  step  in  advance,  previous 
to  1871,  was  made  by  the  passage  of  the  Par- 
ish Schools  Act  of  1858. 

The  administration  of  the  school  law  and 
regulations,  and  the  general  supervision  of 
the  schools,  are  vested  in  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent, subject  to  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  the  ultimate  authority,  under  the 
law,  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools, 
is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  the  President  of  the 
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XJniversity,  and  the  Chief  Sapennteodent  of  NEW  HAHPSHIRE.  Slate  6«TennMKt—1 

Edncation — twelve  in  all.  lowing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  c 

The  whole  province  is  divided  by  the  Board  the  year :  Governor,  Samuel  W.  Hale, 

of  Education    into    small  dbtricts    for  local  lican,  snoceeding  Charles  H.  Bell;  Sec 

school  government*    The  salaries  of  teachers  Ai  B.  Thompson ;  Treasorer,  Solon  A.  < 

are  paid  in  part  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  Attorney-General,   Mason    W.  Tappai 

of  the  Provincial  Treasury  and  in  part  by  the  perintendent    of    Public    Instruction, 

trustees.    School-buildings  and  grounds  may  W.  Patterson;  Insurance  Commission< 

be  paid  for  by  loans  extending  over  a  limited  ver  Pillsbury ;  Railroad  Commissioners 

period,  and  poor  districts  are  specially  aided  by,  C.  Moore,  E.  B.  S.  Sanborn,  and   £di 

the  Board  of  Education  in  providing  buildings.  Tenney.    Supreme  Court :  Chief- Justic 

The  law  provides  for  the  efficient  grading  of  Doe ;  Associates,  Clinton  W.  Stanley,  I 

schools  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Blodgett,  Wm.  H.  H.  Allen,  Isaac  W. 

district  is  sufficient.    Besides  the  schools  sup-  Lewis  W.  Clark,  and  Alonzo  P.  Carpei 

ported  and  governed  as  above  detailed,  there  LegtaUttve  Sessiwi. — The  Legislature  c( 

are  fourteen  county  grammar-schools,  located  on  the  6ih  of  June,  and  adjoomed  on  t 

in  most  cases  in  the  shire-towns.    Except  in  of  September.    On  the  7th  of  June  Gc 

the  city  of  St.  John,  pupils  of  both  sexes  attend  was  inaugurated.    On  the  2d  of  August, 

the  same  schools  and  departments.  the  forty-third  ballot^  Austin  F.  Pike, 

*^  The  place  occupied  by  the  normal  school  lican,  was  chosen  United  States  Senat< 

in  our  school  system  has  no  counterpart  in  vote  of  181  to  112  for  Harry  Bingham, 

any  school  system  of  any  other  province  or  crat,  and  22  for  others.    In  both  br 

State  on  this  continent,  unless  it  be  in  that  of  424  bills  were  offered,  of  which  201  ft 

Prince  Edward  Island.    It  is  not,  like  the  nor-  pass ;  and   66  joint  resolutions,  of  wl 

roal  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  the  failed  to  pass.    Among  the  acts  and  joii 

American  States,  an  adjunct  of  the  system ;  it  lutions  passed  were  the  following : 

is  central  and  vital  to  it    It  ij  not  the  head,  ^^  ^^^^^^y^  ^  „,^  apportionment  for  iht 

but  m  respect  of  agency  by  which  the  Quality  ment  of  public  taxes, 

of  school  instruction  is  to  be  guaranteed  even  To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  common  Bcb< 

to  the  extremities  of  the  province,  it  is  the  In  relation  to  miitmg,  separaW,  formu 

hAArt  of  thfl  Rv<4tATn  "     Thna  annlcA   th«  ohief  Bolvmg,  or  changing  the  Imes  of  school  dist 

neartor  tne  system.      inus  spoite  tne  cniei  amencKientofclSiptereiSandse  oftbegcnci 

supermtendent.  Dr.  Rand,  m  his  address   at  j^  elation  to  holding  of  teachers'  instftutes 

the  opening  of  the  new  building  erected  for  To  aid  Dartmouth  College  in  fVimiahin^  ma 

the  institution  at  Frederioton.     The  building  for  indigent  students  from  New  Hamphire. 

provides  ample  accommodation  for  about  200  ,,^  reUtion  to  savings-banks.    By  it  the  di 

Btndent-teacUs,    and   for   the   four   Model  ^  »rS;'SJd:  ^^^  """^""^  *■ 

School  departments  with  about  200  pupils.  Providing  for  the  compensation  of  the  bat 

The  proportion  of  the  population  at  school,  missioners. 

in  the  summer  term  of  1881,  by  the  census  of  To  incorporate  the  New  Hampshire  life  Ii 

the  year,  was  1  in  6-18     The  average  monthly  ^''^^^4,^,  ^.^aulent  divorces. 

percentage  of  pupils  daily  present  during  the  r^r W  better  registration  of  births,  marrisi 

term  was  72*44.    The  number  of  teachers  and  deaths. 

assistants  employed  was  1,458,  of  whom  1,289  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  toy  pistols  and  o( 

had  received  normal-school  training.  The  num-  fire-arms. 

ber  of  schools  in  operation  was  1,886 ;  the  num-  For  the  punishment  of  parents  who  neglect 

K^M.  vx  ovuwio  Ku.  vy%jK  °^*^"  "  "^  A, WWW ,  fcu^  u u  1 II  ^^^^  ^^j.  ^jj^  gupport  of  their  minor  children. 

ber  of  pupils  enrolled  that  term  was  51,921,  To  facilitate  Uxe  detection  and  punishment  c 

and  for  the  whole  year  64,267.    The  average 

number  of  teaching  days  the  schools  through-  The  railroad  consolidation  bill  was 

out  the  province  were  in  session  was  101^,  out  under  the  title  of  **  an  act  to  provide  1 

of  108  teaching  days  in  the  term.  Total  provin-  establishment  of  railroad  corporations  1 

cial  grant  for  education,  for  the  year  ended  eral  law."    The  act  affects  thirty-four  i 

April   80,   1882,   $153,085.    Total  of  county  lines  operating  exclusively  inside  of  New 

fund  drafts  in  the  same  year,  $88,068.  shure,    and  eight  other  lines.    The  pi 

The  College  of  New  Brunswick  was  estab-  feature  of  this  act  is  to  authorize  any 

lished  by  provincial  charter  in  1800  ;  found-  more,  or  all  of  the  said  railway  lines,  1 

ed  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1828,  Bolidate  by  perpetual  leases,  or  partn 

under  the  name  of  Eiugls  College,  Fredericton,  contracts,  into  one  corporation.     It  ani 

with  the  style  and  privileges  of  a  university ;  also  the  building  of  new  railroads,  a 

reorganized  under    an    amended  charter    in  taking  of  private  property  therefor,  wl 

1860,  and  denominated  the  University  of  New  and  wherever  a  railway  corporation  ( 

Brunswick.     The  university  derives    certain  to  do  so.    These  things,  besides  the  fixi 

revenues  from  lands  and  other  property  origi-  mortgaging  the  capital  stock,  and  othc 

nally  granted  by  the  province ;  it  also  receives  ters,  the  act  allows  the  railway  compa 

an  annual  legislative  grant  of  about  $9,000.  do,  **  provided  the  Supreme  Court  of  th 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  consists  of  five  professors,  or  three  referees  appointed  by  the  com 

and  the  course  occupies  three  years.  decide  that  the  pubbc  good  requires  8Q« 
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1,  or  that  the  pnblio  good  will  be  pro- 
hy  the  propo8ed  onion.^*  ^'  An  act  to 
h  a  Board  of  Railroad  Oommissioners  *' 

0  passed. 

ng  the  joint  resolntions  passed  bj  the 
tare  of  1883  was  the  following: 

iting  to  a  Constitutional   Convention."     It 

1  tuit,  at  the  November  election  in  1884.  the 
shall  vote  on  the  question^  ^*  Is  it  expeaient 

invention  be  called  to  revise  the  Constitu- 

tcct. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  May 
3,  the  State  revenue  from  all  sources 
ted  to  $935,675.72,  and  the  expenditures 

purposes  to    $792,286.11 ;  leaving  in 
asury,  on  June  Ist,  an  available  Chsh 

of  $204,622.49 ;  such  surplus,  on  June 
,  having  been  $61,233.48.  This  favor- 
>sult  19  due  to  the  recently  adopted  sys- 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
State  debt  on  June  1,  1883,  was  $3,- 
).94.  As  to  a  portion  of  its  principal, 
;ing  to  $450,000,  and  falling  due  on 
,  1884,  the  Governor  observes  that,  un- 
*ge  sums  of  the  public  money  are  ap- 
ited  for  extraordinary  expenses  in  the 
ime,  it  may  be  paid  at  maturity  with  the 

of  revenue  over  expenditures  aocumu- 
I  the  interval. 

Mi4s. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rail- 
operating  in  New  Hampshire,  the  value 

road,  and  the  tax  assessed  on  it  for  the 
;  year : 


[K9  OF  RAn.R0AD8. 


idMAine 

>>Deonl,  sod  Montreal.. 
iDd  Lowell 

rank 

•jer  and  Korth  Wesre.. . . 

and  Portsmouth 

d  Winnepesaukee. 

ith.  Great  Falls,  and  Con- 

ter  and  Lawrence 

uid  Claremont 

Coonty 

ir  and  Nashua 

Washington 

VaUer 

and  Soehester 

ck 

and  Oi^ensburg 

►ugh 


ValM 
of  road  and 
•qoipaiMiU. 


Amount  of 
Ux. 


$425,000 

1,50U,()00 

160,000 

2,500,000 

18,000 

400,000 

250,000 

1,200,000 

660,000 

9,000,000 

2,600,000 

78,000 

475,000 

850,000 

87^000 

1,500,000 

465,000 

600,000 

180,000 

180,000 

140,000 

16,000 

100,000 

60,000 

48,000 


$4,227  95 

17,848  41 

1,855  06 

80,280  48 

204  72 

4Ji77  28 

8,001  75 

18,921  07 

8,794  00 

24,550  67 
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1,224  78 

618  86 

684  02 


!;190.870  47 


aggregate  amouut  of  the  tax  assessed  on 
is  in  the  State  for  1883  is  nearly  $21,- 
dater  than  for  1882,  when  it  was  $170,- 

The  excess  is  almost  entirely  attributed 
ncreased  rate  of  taxation. 
[;s-Bnks. — The  number  of  savings-banks 
ation  in  the  State,  on  June  1,  1888,  was 
x:  the  two  oldest  were  chartered  in 
The  deposits  amount  to  $39,124,000 ; 
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the  total  assets  exceeding  $40,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  depositors  being  118,187. 

In  the  matter  of  savings-banks,  the  last  Le- 
gislature enacted  some  important  changes,  the 
better  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  deposit- 
ors, the  principal  one  relating  to  the  commis- 
sioners. Their  number  is  reduced  to  two ;  and 
their  compensation,  which  was  previously  paid 
by  the  banks,  is  now  made  payable  by  the 
State,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  day  of  act- 
ual service,  besides  the  allowance  of  ten  cents 
mileage.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  law  im- 
poses on  the  commissioners  a  more  exacting 
and  more  responsible  service  than  was  required 
of  them  before. 

iBsmnce. — The  total  of  fire-risks  carried  in 
the  State,  during  1882,  was  $69,987,672,  and 
that  of  life-risks,  $11,950,766.  The  system  of 
insurance  supervision  now  obtaining  in  the 
State  was  established  in  1870,  and  the  totals 
of  premiums  which  her  citizens  have  paid 
since  then  to  the  insurance  companies  of  either 
sort  during  these  thirteen  years  are  of  an  al- 
most equal  amount,  namely :  for  fire  insurance, 
$5,993,286.90;  for  life  insurance  $5,978,545.- 
24.  The  losses  paid  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  in  that  time  aggregate:  fire, $3, 172,802.- 
45;  life,  $2,657,619.04.  The  aggregate  pre- 
miums collected  in  New  Hampshire  by  the  fire- 
insurance  companies  of  other  States  in  1882 
amounted  to  $470,484.22,  and  the  losses  paid 
by  them  in  the  same  year  were  $480,168.94. 
The  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company 
collected  $60,176.67  of  premiums  in  the  State 
during  that  year,  and  paid  $80,844.21  of  losses. 
The  life-insurance  companies,  all  of  other 
States,  collected  in  New  Hampshire  $288,- 
317.03  of  premiums,  and  the  losses  paid  by 
them  amounted  to  $269,583.97.  The  fire  and 
life  insurance  companies  of  other  States,  for 
the  business  transacted  in  New  Hampshire 
during  the  year  1882,  paid  into  her  treasury 
$7,578.57  of  taxes;  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Fire  Insurance  Company  paid  into  it  a  tax  of 
$2,600  on  its  capital  stock. 

EtecttliHb— The  State  Normal  School,  in 
operation  since  1870,  has  since  then  graduated 
400  pupils,  a  yearly  average  of  80.  The  pres' 
ent  number  of  pupils  is  40.  The  location  of  it 
is  regarded  as  a  serious  drawback  to  its  success. 
The  Governor  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  second  Normal  School  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State. 

Respecting  public  instruction  in  the  State 
generally,  Gov.  Hale  points  to  the  impediments 
to  its  efficiency  and  difinsion  resulting  from 
the  district  system,  and  decidedly  subscribes  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ablest  educators  that  the 
change  from  that  to  the  town  school  system 
can  not  be  too  soon  effected. 

State  Chartttes. — The  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
during  the  year  has  been  under  a  new  superin- 
tendence, whose  management  the  trustees  aver 
to  have  been  marked  by  ability  and  devotion. 
The  present  number  of  its  inmates  is  254. 
During   the  forty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
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number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  asylum  five  that  render  the  marriage  relation  a  matter 

was  4,423,  and  that  of  patieuts  discharged  as  of  option,  and  under  cover  of  which  it  is  robbed 

recovered,  1,593.  of  all  its  obligation  and  solemnity.** 

The  number  of  indigent  persons  who  belong  NEW  JERSEY.  State  fi^vefiBcat. — The  follow- 
to  other  unfortunate  classes,  and  whom  the  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
government  of  New  Hampshire  keeps  as  its  Governor,  George  0.  Ludlow,  Demo<3-at;  Sec- 
beneficiaries  in  institutions  of  other  States,  is  retary  of  State,  Henry  0.  Kelsey ;  Treasurer, 
as  follQws:  Twenty  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  George  M.  Wright;  Comptroller,  Edward  J. 
American  Asylum  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  two  Anderson ;  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stock- 
at  the  Clarke  Institute  in  Northampton,  and  ton  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
two  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston,  Ellis  A.  Apgar.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court: 
Mass.  Of  blind  persons,  there  are  ten  at  the  Chief -Justice,  Mercer  Bea^ey ;  Associate  Jos- 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Bos-  tices,  Manning  M.  Knapp,  Edward  W.  Send- 
ton ;  and  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  der,  Bennet  Yansyckel,  David  A.  Depue,  Alfred 
Feeble-Minded  the  State  keeps  three  benefi-  Reed,  Jonathan  Dixon,  Joel  Parker,  WilKam 
claries.  For  the  education  of  the  deaf-mutes  J.  Magie.  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  the 
the  State  pays  annually  $175  per  capita.  Chancellor,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

€«iTM!tlraal  InstititiMSs — In  the  State  Indus-  and  Lay  Judges:  John  Clement,  Martin  Cole, 

trial  School,  opened  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  Caleb  8.  Green,  William  H.  Kirk,  William  Pal- 

the  correction  of  wayward  youth,  there  were  erson,  Jonathans.  Whitaker;  Chancellor, Tbe- 

ftt  the  beginning  of  June  110  inmates — boys,  odoreRunyon;  Vice-chancellors,  Abraham  Y. 

92;  girls,  18.    The  total  number  received  in  Van  Vleet  and  John  T.  Bird, 
this  institution  since  its  establishment  is  1,100,        LcgisiatlTe  Sesslei* — The  Legislature  met  on 

of  whom  two  only  died  of  disease.  January  9th,  and  adjourned  on  March  28d. 

The  State  Penitentiary  contains  121  prison-  On  January  24th,  John  R.  McPherson,  Demo- 

ers,  all  males  except  one.      No  escape  from  crat,  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator,  bj 

it  has  occurred  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  a  vote  of  43  against  86  for  Garret  A.  Hobut, 

Owing  to  the  diminished  number  of  prisoners  Republican,  and  2  for  Gov.  Ludlow.    Among 

who  might  be  employed  at  work,  the  results  the  acts  of  the  session  are  the  following : 
of  the  labor-contract  system  in  1882  were  not        Enabling  corporationB  iDoorporated  under  spwaal 

so  satisfactory  for  the  prison's  income  as  be-  charter  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  capitol  ^tock, 

fore.     The  earnings  amounted  to  $16,846.19,  and  also  tbe  number  of  their  directors ;  anaotwkk^ 

and  the  expenditures  to  $20,866.20,  leaving  a  f'^i'^^K^^'^u®  railpoads  to  increase  their  capiuQ  rtock 

J  «  .  M  Ao  enn  V'«v,wvw.*#v/,  iv^otaxi^  a  ^  double  the  preseut  amount;  relating  to  thecon- 

denciency  of  $3,522.  solidation  of  docks  and  stores  for  the  keeping  of  live- 

UgalBefenk — Concerning  the  present  sys-  stock;  an  act  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  dcfecdre 

tern  of  the  State  laws,  the  Governor  lays  be-  conveyances  made  by  attorneys  end  agents;  tufplt- 

fore  the  Legislature  several  of  its  defects,  both  °*ent  to  an  act  to  appoint  hwbor-masteni  and  iwp«*- 

i«    ««Tx-«.««^«    ««^    ^^^^^A...^     ^^A    ^«.l»o*i«.  ors,  approved  March  81, 1869,  which  provides  thit CO 

in   substance   and   procedure,   and    earnestly  ghip  or  vessel  shaU  be  anchored  wittin  «oo  vtnbof 

urges  their  immediate  correction,     in  regard  the  end  of  a  pier  extending  from  the  shore'of  Kew 

to  some  among  such  defects  he  says :  *^  Theo-  Jersey  into  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor,  betveea 

retically,  the  Executive  Department  is  respon-  Ellis  Island  and  Castle  Point,  in  Hoboken,  and  n- 

sible  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  the  ^^l^^fhlc^^^^^r'l^'^r.^^^^ 

«.  J*       .1       1  1      •^■L  J.'        V  izinir  tne  liovemor  to  appomt  six  persons  to  coosth 

ofticers  directly  charged  with  prosecutions  be-  J^a  Board  of  State  Charities  and  CoSection,  of  vhkh 

ing  the  Attorney- General  and  the  county  so-  the  Governor  shall  be  president, 
licitors;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  outside  of  the        There  were  filed  in  tne  Secretary  of  State's  offlc«,rf 

law  reports,  and  the  fragmentary   chronicles  Senate  bills,  97  bUls  and  2  joint  i^solutioM  approj^ 

/v#  ♦!»«  «««r«»«.x«—   ♦i>^-r^;«  «^  ..r.,ixi:«k«^  «.  2  bills  passed  over  the  veto  and  1  bill  filed  vitboot 

Of  the  newspapers,  there  is  no  published  re-  approval-total,  100  bills  and  2  joint  i^lutwiw;  tai 

port  whatever  of  the  administration  of  either  of  the  House  bills,  108  bills  and  4  joint  resolatiow 

criminal  or  civil  laws."    He  suggests  that  the  approved. 

Legislature  should  provide  for  an  annual  re-  'I'he  Le^lature  provided  for  the  limiting  of  tb 
port  by  the  county  solicitors  to  the  Attorney-  ^^^  of  lal)or  of  children. 
General,  and  for  a  report  by  the  Attorney-  FbuuMCS. — The  accounts  are  divided  and  kept 
General  to  the  Governor.  The  legal  pro-  under  the  four  headings  of  Agricultural  0<»* 
oeedings  which  are  now  used  in  the  State,  lege  Fund,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Fund,  th« 
with  regard  to  the  relations  existing  between  School  Fund,  and  the  State  Fund.  The  A^ 
debtors  and  creditors,  the  Governor  charac-  cultural  College  fund  consists  of  $116,000  of 
terizes  as  subject  to  manifest  and  frequent  State  bonds.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  fund  con- 
injustice,  sists  of  $58,793.58,  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
Dirorce* — In  regard  to  divorces,  the  Governor  Stevens  Battery,  and  appropriated  by  the  U- 
plainly  says  that  during  the  past  forty  years  gislature  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  ac^ 
their  number  has  steadily  ana  alarmingly  in-  Dumb.  There  has  been  expended  from  this 
creased,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  num-  amount  $45,000,  leaving  $13,793.58.  Th« 
ber  of  the  causes  for  which  the  Legislature  has  school  fund  amounts  to  $3,235,767.11.  Tbes^ 
successively  allowed  them  to  be  granted.  He  curities  of  the  State  fund  consist  of  stoc^  ^ 
says:  "Of  the  fourteen  causes  for  which  di-  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Kailroad  and  DeU- 
vorces  may  be  granted  in  this  State,  there  are  ware  and  Raritan  canal  companies,  with  • 
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f  $288,700.    This  stock  pays  10  per    Wd  tor  iMintoMnoe •*2,4d9  88 

:       rn,  .    ■      J      .'^  •'.I       ,'     .      Paid  for  reoalra 4,000  731 

est.       Ihe    receipts   during  the   last     paid  tor  »iiBrle8  of  officers  and  inspectors 9,000  uo 

ading    the  items   not    to    be   count-     Paid  for  salaries  of  deputies 50,209  64 

the  future)  amounted  to  $861,702,    P*i<i  tor  discharged  cunvicts i^W 

"dinarj  disbursements  were  $1,051,-         Total $i8a,4«  19 

e  receipts  of  the  State,''  says  Gov.    Ewnings  of  prisoners T2,T06  88 

his  message  to  the  Legislature  of    Net  loss  to  the  sute $flo,7M  81 

nld  be  increased  to  $1,000,000  per     Net  loes  previous  year 6M6B2T 

he  sum  derived  from  the  taxation  xhe  number  of  inmates  of  the  Reform 
s  should  be  at  least  $750,000 ;  tax  School  for  Boys  has  increased  slightly  over 
insurance  companies,  $6,000 ;  State-  that  of  last  year,  being  830  as  against  822. 
«ipt8,  $76,000  ;  interest  and  divi-  Thelawof  1882,  providing  for  an  appropriation 
,000;  judicial  fees,  by  an  amend-  of  not  exceeding  $100  a  year  for  the  mainte- 
le  law  which  will  meet  the  diflBcul-  nance  of  each  inmate,  has  worked  well.  Four 
in  the  Comptroller's  report,  should  hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  school  and  to 
10,000;  the  item  of  official  fees  may  exercise,  and  the  remainder  to  employment  on 
at  down  at  $13,000;  assessments  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshops,  or  at  the  brick- 
as,  $25,000;  a  tax  should  be  levied  yard.  The  boys  earned,  last  year,  $19,816.04, 
ph  and  express  companies,  which  nearly  half  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
othing,  and  would  produce  at  least  There  were  in  the  Industrial  School  for 
I  small  Ux  on  corporations,  other  Girls,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  27  inmates,  of 
t  already  taxed  as  such,  should  be  whom  twelve  were  received  auring  the  year, 
h  the  result  of  at  least  $100,000."  The  trustees  claim,  that  of  the  186  girls  com- 
►rt  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink-  mitted  since  1871,  over  1 00  have  been  reclaimed, 
ihow  that  the  assets  of  the  fund  are  The  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Trenton 

Asylum  shows  that  the  number  of  patients  on 

t^ragsa f4')8,954  99  October  3 1st  was  627,  two  less  than  the  pre- 

^jj^w>n 11,454  54  ceding  year.    The  expense  of  maintaining  the 

t)'SsSi'^aiuV):::::::::::::::'     bo;om  S  institution  dunng  the  past  year  was  $156,281.- 

ends  (par  raiue) 11,000  00  81,  of  which  $44,826.18  was  received  from  the 

tu«ds  (p^  value) ^«.^w  State;  $88,274.78  from  the  counties ;  and$25,. 

— ' 443.72  from  private  patients.    The  institution 

•••• ^i5S  ?!  owns  66  acres  of  farm-land,  and  rents  170  more. 

*'*°» *^^^^  The  Morristown  Asylum  reports  707  patients 

$i,08S,906  84  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  40  since 

the  last  report.    The  expense  of  maintaining 

supplementary  report  it  is  shown  the  institution  was  $196,624.96,  of  which  $89,- 

und  will  probably  be  exhausted  by  675.91  ^^s  received  from  the  State ;  $83,800.- 

ing  $800,000  unprovided  for.  ^4  from  the  counties  ;  and  $67,340.48  from 

estment  in  railroad  property  in  this  private  patients. 

ated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Railroad  The  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home  for 

is  $227,884,534.    Almost  the  entire  Disabled  Soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  assess-  ^gg  339 .  there  were  291  admitted  daring  the 

of  the  municipalities,  and  is  taxed  year,  and  474  discharged.    The  total  number 

fecial  system,  at  one  half  of  one  per  nnder  care  was  680. 

its  true  value,  and  the  tax  is  paid  During  the  year,  the  organization  of  the 

to  the  State  treasury.    The  tax  lev-  j^ew  Jersey  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

the  raiboads  of  this  State  the  last  ^^g  completed  and  the  building  occupied.    As 

^77,557.76,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the  law  organizing  the  institution  provided 

Dt  upon  the  amount  invested.     Oth-  that  the  conrse  of  instruction  should  be  five 

y  in  the  State  is  taxed  at  rates  vary-  years,  the  admissions  into  the  new  institution 

ne  to  three  per  cent  ^ere  limited  to  those  pupils  who  had  received 

amisffloners  have  prepared  a  sched-  instruction  for  less  than    that  time.      They 

riparian  lands  of  the  State,  and  show  numbered  66,  which  with  18  original  admis- 

f  4,452,750  lineal  feet,  the  State  has  gions  makes  the  number  in  the  institution  84. 

f  but  600,708.     The  commissioners  jt  can  comfortably  accommodate  176  pupils, 

he  ready  sale  of  these  lands  to  the  rea-  EdacadM. — There  were  raised  and  appropri- 

rioes  charged  for  them,  ranging  from  ated  for  school  purposes  during  the  year  the 

nto  per  lineal  foot,  on  unimproved  following  amounts : 

0  fifty  dollars  on  the  Hudson  river  ^^  .     ._, .                                           •ioTK«ooeA 

-  -M-         -v     i_  State  scbooWtax $l,87o.(»9  20 

if  Wew    lOrK.  SUte  appropriatloii 100.000  00 

tttadMt.— The  number  of  convicts  in     Township  school-tax 84,685  TJ 

D^o^n   «»    *i.»  iv^^.«^:«»  ^-f  4-u^  »»».     Interest  from  surplus  rerenne 88,004  49 

Prison  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  year    Lod  tax  for  te«Aere' salaries «74,ft«o  89 

ind  at  ita  close  804 — 37  females  and  ,^^^^^1                                                 $1  soT^MTfiO 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Local  tax  fi>r  sciiooi-boaMs  . .    .          .  . . . .     \v)7ja8  8i 

9ar  were  as  follow  :  Touu  i%;i\&,Wi  ti 
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The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  is  849,242,  and  there  are  211,905  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  several  public  schools,  and  48,- 
707  attend  private  schools.  The  school  prop- 
erty of  the  State  is  valued  at  $6,515,620,  and 
affords  accommodation  for  194,456  pupils;  the 
cost  of  each  pupil,  on  a  basis  of  the  average 
attendance,  is  $15.14  a  year. 

The  managers  of  the  Normal  School  report 
218  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  ;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  graduated  was  89. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  supported  entire- 
ly by  the  proceeds  of  the  land  given  by  the 
General  Government,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
Rutgers  College,  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  the 
State  is  under  no  expense  in  regard  to  it,  and, 
of  the  60  students  in  attendance,  88  are  enjoy- 
ing State  scholarships. 

Statisticsr— In  1880  there  were  7,167  estab- 
lishments whose  total  capital  was  $112,421,598, 
employing  87,145  persons,  whose  wages  aggre- 
gate $46,408,045.  The  total  value  of  products 
was  $255,925,286. 

The  leading  industries  are  as  follow  (the 
first  column  of  figures  shows  the  number  of 
establishments  of  each,  the  second  gives  the 
capital  employed,  and  the  third  the  value  of 
the  products) : 


Bilk  and  silk  goods   

Iron  and  st6eT 

Bagar  and  molasses 

Meat-packing,  etc 

Founoiy  and  machine- 
shops 

Flour  and  grist-miU  prod- 
ucts  

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. . 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Malt  liquors 

Jewelry 

Woolen  goods 


$6,952,825 
9,099,050 
2,110,000 
1,715,200 

7,481,421 

8,879,088 
8.961,145 
8,880,760 
8,260,800 
2,555,899 
2,580,125 


$17,122,280 
10,841,896 
22,841,258 
20,719,640 

11,282,748 

8,450,944 
^089.519 
4,908,966 
4,582,788 
4,1)79,677 
4,984,007 


Under  the  various  "  bounty  laws  "  there 
have  been  paid  upon  '^  flax-stalks  "  $5,000  for 
858  bunches,  and  upon  ^'fiax-fiber  "  $4,000  for 
155  bunches.  The  bounty  paid  upon  5,595 
tons  of  sorghum-cane  grown  was  $5,595,  and 
for  819,944  pounds  of  sugar  made  from  sor- 
ghum, $8,199.45. 

Ktrthen  BMudary.— The  commissioners  ap- 

Jointed  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
ersey,  to  locate  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
this  State,  have  concluded  their  labors.  Their 
work  was  limited  to  a  remarking  of  the  line 
that  was  run  in  1774,  by  the  restoration  of 
such  of  the  monuments  as  had  been  destroyed 
or  injured.  This  work  has  been  thoroughly 
done,  and  in  a  manner  to  insure  stability. 

Party  CoiiTentlMS. — The  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  in  Trenton,  September  18th, 
and  nominated  Leon  Abbett,  of  Jersey  City,  for 
^  Governor.  The  platform  declares  in  favor  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  **  so  adjusted  as  to  give  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  home  produc- 
tive industry  and  labor,  without  producing  or 
fostering  monopolies  "  ;  and  demands  "  the 
equalization  of  taxes  on  all  properties  within 
the  State,  whether  that  of  individuals  or  cor- 
porations." 


The  Republican  State  Convention  i 
in  Trenton,  on  September  18tb,  and  no 
Judge  Jonathan  Dixon  for  Grovemor.  1 
form  commends  President  Arthur's  ado 
tion,  declares  for  a  protective  tarifi^^ 
mands  '^such  a  prudent  and  econoni 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  8tat< 
make  needless  any  direct  State  tax." 

Nominations  were  also  made  by  th< 
backers  and  Prohibitionists. 

EtocttM  Betens.— The  vote  in  Noveni 
as  follows:  Democratic  103,856;  Rep 
97,047;  Prohibition,  4,158 ;  Greenbacl 
The  Le^slature,  to  meet  in  1884,  will 
of  12  Republicans  and  9  Democrats  in 
ate,  and  84  Democrats  and  26  Republ 
the  House. 

HEW  JEKIJSALEN  CHURCH.  The  Gene 
vention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Churcl 
United  States  met  in  its  sixty-third  se 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  1st.  The  Rev.  Ci 
Giles  was  chosen  President.  Repor 
made  from  the  local  associations,  as  : 
Canada  Association,  five  societies ;  Mail 
elation,  five  societies;  Maryland  Aesc 
four  societies;  Massachusetts  Associado 
ty-one  societies,  1,497  members ;  Michi 
sociation,  124  members;  Minnesota  Ass( 
Missouri  Association,  New  York  Assc 
664  members ;  Ohio  Association,  eleve 
ties,  556  members;  General  Church  oJ 
sylvania,  seven  societies,  859  members ; 
Association,  and  from  a  number  of  sing 
ties,  besides  which  several  evangelists  i 
sionaries  reported  upon  the  progress 
labors.  The  endowment  fund  of  the  Tl 
cal  School  was  reported  to  be  now  ( 
The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
ceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  b 
A  single  missionary  was  actually  empl< 
the  board,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  but  otl 
sionaries  were  aided  by  it,  in  different 
the  United  States  and  in  Italy  and  6 
The  trustees  of  the  **  lungerich  fnnd  " 
pubUcation  and  distribution  of  the  w 
Swedenborg  reported  that  their  income 
vear  had  been  $1,489,  and  their  exp€ 
$2,626,  and  that  a  balance  remained  i 
hands  of  $88,822.  Sixty-seven  thousan 
had  been  distributed  to  the  date  of  ; 
the  report.  The  German  Missionary  Un 
supplied  books  and  tracts  to  fifteen  sc 
Reports  were  presented  by  the  Oommi 
Correspondence  from  the  Italian  mission 
considerable  success  had  been  gained  in 
and  twenty  volumes  of  new  church  boo 
been  published  in  Italian),  from  East  I 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  . 
dress  was  read  from  the  Australasian  < 
ence,  which  consists  of  four  societiee 
hopes  to  meet  once  in  three  or  foar 
Stress  was  laid  in  the  discussions  of  tb 
ference  upon  the  importance  of  the  pub 
of  the  works  of  Swedenborg  in  Latin,  fo) 
a  fnnd,  called  the  ^*  Latin  fund,**  had  t 
apart.    This  fund  was  intrusted  to  the 
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^edenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  So-  has  been  slight,  and  rednction-works  are  few, 

x>  be  used  for  the  gratuitoos  circalation  though  recently  a  greater  impetus  is  manifest 

Latin  editions.  During  the  year  221,270  tons  of  coal,  of  an 

EagHsk  CmkfMM*  —  The  seventy-sixth  average  value  of  $3  a  ton,  were  mined.    There 

g  of  the  English  Ck>nference  of  the  New  were  nearly  500  men  employed  in  coal-mines. 

3  was  held  in  London  in  August.    The  fliaanst — In  1881  the  taxable  property  of 

Ihauncey  Giles  and  the  Rev.  Louis  Tafel  the  Territory  amounted  to    $14,088,654 ;   in 

present  as  visiting  delegates  from  the  1882  it  advanced  to  $20,441,895 ;  and  in  1888 

:  States.      Reports  were  presented  of  to  $27,187,903.    Except  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 

hree  societies,  having  5,490  registered  ci6c,  all  the  railroads  in  the  Territory  are  ex- 

»rs  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  empt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six  years 

Sunday-school  pupils,  with  thirty-five  or-  from  completion,  and  none  have  been  com- 

ministers  and  fifteen  licentiates.   Mis-  pleted  for  so  long  a  time.    One  per  cent^  is 

es  of  the  church  were  working  success-  levied  upon  the  taxable  property — one  half  for 

Q  Germany,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Territory,  one  fouith  for  county  purposes, 

vitzerland.    The  present  meeting  of  the  and  one  fourth  for  schools.    At  the  end  of  the 

^noewas  attended  with  especiiJ  inter-  year   the   Governor    expected  the   Territory 

cause  the  year  was  marked  by  the  one  would  be  out  of  debt,  and  would  have  a  re- 

)dth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  spectable  surplus  on  hand, 

hurch  in  England,  which  occurred  on  the  Baflrtadi. — Some  progress  has  been  made  in 

December,  1783.    The  fact  was  remem-  the  construction  of  railroads.     The  Atlantic 

in  the  Oonference,  and  was  commemo-  and  Pacific  is  finished  across  Colorado  river, 

n  a  special  service.  which  furnishes  an  additional  connection  with 

MEXICO*     Terrtttrial  GoTOiUMBt. — The  the  Pacific  coast.    A  narrow-gauge  road  has 

ing  were  the  Territorial  oflScers  during  been  completed  from  Deming  to  Silver  Oity, 

ear:    Governor,    Lionel    A.   Sheldon;  in  Grant    county,  46    miles;    another   from 

•r,  Trinidad  Alarid ;  Treasurer,  Antonio  Lordsburg,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Clifton, 

Secretary,  William  G.  Ritch ;  Commis-  Arizona,  30  miles  of  which  are  in  New  Mexico ; 

of  Immigration,  Gilbert  Scudder.     Sn-  and  a  third  is  partly  constructed  from  Santa 

Court :  Chief -Justice,  Samuel  B.  Axtell;  F6  to  Espaliola,  84  miles,  connecting  with  the 

ates,  Joseph  Bell  and  Warren  Bristol.  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

at  CtmUtlM*— According  to  the  census  EdacttlM. — ^The  greatest  want  of  New  Mexi- 

),  the  Territory  had  a  little  over  119,000  co  is  a  proper  school  system.    A  law  passed  at 

.    Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  authorizes 

Along  the  lines  of  railroads  the  old  the  establishment  of  charitable  schools  for  in- 

show  considerable  growth,  many  new  digent  orphan  children,  the  management  being 

ave  been  founded,  and  all  have  the  ap-  confided  to  the  Governor  and  the  archbishop, 

ce  of  activity  and  thrift.      Ranchmen  Schools  are  established  for  nearly  one  hundred 

settled  all  over  the  Territory  in  large  children,  which  make  no  distinction  on  account 

rs.    New  mining  camps  have  been  es-  of  religious  opinions,  and  are  divided  between 

ed,    and    reduction-works    are    being  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  substantially  fair 

I.    The  law  imposes  a  poll-tax  on  each  proportions.    The  Legislature  at  the  same  ses- 

klied  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  sion  also  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  creation 

'-one  years,  and  the  returns  of  the  as-  of  separate  sohool  districts  in  seven  of  the  coun- 

of  the  various  counties  show  the  num-  ties  of  the  Territory  by  a  vote  of  the  people, 

such  persons  to  be  over  32,000.    About  Under  this  law  the  districts  may  regulate  their 

!ourths  of  the  population  are  natives  of  own  schools.    The  law  contemplates  compul- 

nntry,  and  speak  the  Spanish  language,  sory  attendance  for  five  months  of  the  year,  but 

le  spread  of  the  English  language  is  it  is  not  executed.    The  census  of  1880  shows 

especially  in  the  towns.    New  Mexico  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 

1  admirable  climate,  great   natural  re-  United  States  is  in  New  Mexico. 

3,  an  orderly  condition,  and  a  population,  Lmd  Systoi. — On  this  subject  the  Governor 

lUy  the  natives,  kindly  and  hospitably  expresses  the  following  views: 

Hi.     It  lacks  a  thoroughly  systematized  -nt     »r    •    •  i       i     i   *     j    -^v        *    <•!    j 

—^w.*.  4.k«.  »,A*k^<^o  i«  «™.^  «-o.  ««  ^A  New  Menoo  18  largely  plastered  with  grants  of  land, 

iraent ;  the  methods  in  vogue  are  an  ad-  ^^,  ^^  pretended,  i^e  By  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 

■6  of  common  and  civil  law  systems.  Governments.    By  law  these  grants  are  se^gated 

meSa — There  are  8,000,000  acres  of  land  i¥om  the  public  domain,  and  must  continue  m  a  con- 

d  to  the  production  of  ifruits,  vegetables,  dition  of  practical  mortmain  until  final  action  is  taken 

reals,  and  water  is  convenient  and  suflS-  J?J^f!'5^?iL**'5:rS\Jrit  ?it!^^^twf -na 

.  '"^^^                 /.  •     •     ^-           rwM.         1      J  ing  to  develop,  or  improve,  or  i>ay  taxes  on  them,  and 

or  purposes  of  irrigation.     These  lands  ^  satisfactorv  title  can  not  \ye  aoqmred  bv  othere.    In 

jhly  productive,  but  the  methods  of  cul-  some  cases  the  grants  overlap,  which  leads  to  disputes, 

n  are  far  behind  the  times.     Wheat  of  and  occasionally  to  acts  or  violence.    ConfirmationB 

est  quality  can  be  raised.     The  greatest  ^,*^«  ^^«  carelcMly  made,  and  it  is  generallv  believed 

^#   ♦!*«  T^.^.^^-rv.w  K^o  ;»  ;fo  *»:».^.»i«  that  errore  and  frauds  have  been  practiced,  and  ap- 

of  the  Territory  lies  m  its  minerals,  p^^^^iy  legalised,  through  want  of^knowlec^e  of,  ot 

tjorapnse  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  attention  to,  the  subject.    Grants  have  been  confirmed 

LC,  and  coal  is  abundant.    Development  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  Spaniah  or  Mexican 
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laws  seem  to  justify,  and  though  mineral  lands  were  years  the  Democratic  party  had  ccmtrol  il 
not  alienated  in  lee-simple  by  those  governments,  Qjj^e  of  the  chief  executive  office  and  both 
stiU  wnfirmatory  acts  have  been  passed  and  patents  branches  of  the  Leffislature.  There  were  sev- 
issued,  under  which  it  is  claimed  that  nunerals  pass  »''0;"^"^°  "i  •/•ic  ^^loiavt^^  *  ^m«  ^^t «  a^ 
to  patentees.  Success  in  securing  confirmation  of  eral  contested  seats  in  the  A&^embJy,  but  onlj 
grants  of  a  doubtiul  character  so  encouraged  and  em-  one  case  excited  special  interest.  In  one  of 
boldened  the  covetous,  that  it  is  alleged  the  manufac-  the  election  districts  of  the  Thirteenth  ABsem- 
ture  of  grant-papers  became  an  occupation,  and  sur-  ^,1  District  of  Neve  York  city,  173  votes  were 
veys  have  been  so  erroneously  made  as  to  lead  to  a  .^•l„,^^j  «„  «„„«.  #^«  ti,„i^„  c  ui;—  tv.«.^ 
belief  that  these  grants  are  endowed  with  India-rubber  returned  as  cast  for  1  hales  8.  Bliss,  Demo- 
qualities.  No  one  will  attempt  to  acquire  any  lands  crat,  and  120  for  Henry  L.  bpragne,  Kepubb- 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  alleged  grants,  for  fear  that  can.  It  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  Sprague  that 
the  stretching  process  will  be  applied.  Prospectors  the  fiffures  had  been  transposed  through  an 
avoid  the  granto  because  it  is  assumed  that,  in  ao-  ^^  poll-clerk,  which  reversed  the  resoll 
cordance  with  the  practice  in  former  confirmations,  \\v  ,  *y  .  *?'  ::  7  r^,  J.*r. 
the  minerals  wiU  pass  to  the  claimants.  Doubt  and  01  the  election  m  the  entire  Assembly  distncL 
uncertainty  seriously  retard  settlement  and  develop-  The  county  canvassers  had  refused  to  correct 
ment  More  than  a  third  of  a  oentuiy  has  passed  since  the  error,  and  given  the  certificate  to  Blia. 
Sttir^S^r^^ndb^'^^f.^^  ^*^  numbers  j^^  Assembly  Committee  on  PrivDeges  sod 
°  Thei^este^d^'pre-^^ption  laws  were  designed  Elections,  consisting  of  five  Democrats  and  fonr 
to  distribute  lands  among  the  people,  and  to  prevent  Kepubhcans,  reported,  after  a  full  mvestigfr- 
land  monopoly.  In  those  localities  where  the^  great  tion,  in  favor  of  Spragne's  right  to  the  sest, 
body  of  the  land  is  productive  of  the  necessaries  of  seven  members  signing  the  report.  Two  mem- 
life,  the  intended  result  has  been  experienced.  In  ^  ^  ^^  committee,  without  disputing  the 
the  dry  and  mountainous  country  the  contrary  efltect  y^  °  x  Ti- t.  j  u  ..i!  •  '\  ****'F "*•"©'. 
has  been  produced,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  ^^^ts  established  Dy  the  majority,  reported  m 
homestead  and  pre-emp»tion  laws  the  greatest  land  favor  of  Bliss,  and  after  debate  thid  minority 
monopoly  exists.  Locations  are  made  which  embrace  report  was  adopted,  14  Democrats  voting  witL 
a  spring,  or  extend  aloi^  a  stream,  and  the  surround-  the  Republicans  against  the  motion. 
mg  lands  are  valueless  to  any  one  but  the  locators  of  i<.^j«i.««*  i-^-JT^  a  <.»k<:^»4>  —i^j^i,  ^^.»:^ 
thi  water.    Hence,  the  man  who  obtains  one  hundred         UgWttlTe  Ac(lM.---A  subject  which  occupied 

and  sixty  acres  controls  the  usufruct  of  a  vast  tract  a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the  session  wm 

without  cost,  and  without  paying  any  tax  to  support  that  of  convict-labor,  an  effort  being  made  to 

the  local  government.    A  cattle  company  or  an  indi-  abolish   the    employment   of   inmates  of  the 

'^oTi^^J^L^Z^^i^'i^'  °~'^-  state  Prisons  by  contract.    An  investig.ti«. 

'^     'f  '^  of  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  system  was  made 

IndlaH  and  Oaflawi.— On  these  subjects  the  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  ooe 

Governor,  in  his  report  for  1883,  says :  time  thirteen  bills  affecting  the  suWect  were 

Atthetimemylastreportwasmade,  Oct.  81,1881,  pending.     A   bill  was   passed  forbidding  the 

New  Mexico  had  recently  been  relieved  fVom  pro-  renewal  of  the  contract  for  making  hats  at  tbe 

longed  and  destructive  raids  by  hostile  IndioQs.  Smce  Clinton  Prison,  but  beyond  that  the  svttem 
that  time  no  raids  have  been  made  into  the  Territory,  .  ;«t^-f«Lwi  with       An  »of  war  raised, 

and  no  citizen  has  been  kUled  on  the  soil  of  New  Mex-  ^*s  ^^^  interterea  witU.     An  act  was  passec, 

ico,  except  Judge  McComas  and  wife,  which  occurred  however,  near  tiie  end  oi  tlie  session,  referruif 

in  April  last.   The  Indians  then  did  not  enter  the  the  question  whether  contract-labor  should  be 

TerritoiT  for  the  purpose  of  a  raid,  but  were  driven  abolished  from  the  prisons  to  a  vote  of  the 

^^*  ^5^S  ^"^""'^  ^^  ^^®^  ^''1??^  ^  ^"^^^  ^^  people  at  the  next  regular  election, 

murdered  the  persons  named  while  fleemg  from  the  *^  rp"l^  :«,v^,*««*  ««♦-   »4V^«^:«»  ♦k^  *;„;i  mj» 
troom,  and  making  their  way  by  a  circuftous  route        Two  important  acts  affectmg  the  civil  W- 

into  Mexico.  Preparations  are  so  complete,  and  means  Vice  of  the  State  were  passed.     One  of  «ie« 

80  ample,  that  any  hostile  movement  can  be  met,  and  proliibited   assessments  for  political  purposes 

crushed  speedily  and  effectually.  upon  persons  holding  oflBce  or  employment  in 

rit^^in*m«nv*TrtTl«*.^^^^^  the  servicc  of  the  State,  or  the  collection  of 
ntory  in  many  parts  was  overrun  by  numerous  aes-  a.  *t.   a.'        j?         !•*.•     i  •  w. 

perate  and  crlounal  characters.     Life  and  property  contributions  for  political  purposes  m  any  puD- 

were  at  their  mercy,  and  they  acted  in  defiance  of  the  lie  oflBoe  or  institution.     Although  this  act  be- 


perate  and  cria 
were  at  their  mc 
authorities.    The  condition  was  so  bad,  that  good  citi-    came  a  law,  the  same  object  was  still  more 


acMfelt  Jurtifiedinoiganiangviriknoe  effectually  provided  for  in  the  other  bill,tlie 

and  lynch-law  was  frequently  admmistered.     The  ^^'     .  „«l,.r^  ^#  „u:«u  „«„  ^.^  «^«,.i«*^  .Jlljnt. 

despefado  and  thieving^ement  has  substantUUy  dis-  m«n  pnrpose  of  which  was  to  regilate  appoint 

appeared,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  tigilaniet,  or  ments  to  and  removals  from  otnce.     Ibis  wu 

lynch-law.    Thirty  militia  companies  are  oii^nized,  was  prepared  under  the  advice  of  the  Ke^ 

armed,  and  officered  by  good  men,  under  excellent  York  Civil-Service  Reform  League,  wid  wtf 

i^'iS"°%'^-'*^J"r™^^''i'^^'*''Tr^*^*'^^^  modeled  on  the  national  law.     it  was  intro- 

as  the  condition  of  the  population  will  permit  "iv/xj«j«vi  v»*  i     v         t»       Z^'        •    *v», 

*^  ^  *^  duced  simultaneously  by  a  Republican  m  tw 

NEW  TCMtK  (STATE)*    Orover  Cleveland,  who  Senate  and  by  a  Democrat  in  the  Assemblj,  oo 

was  elected  Governor  in  November,  1882,  by  the  25th  of  January.    It  was  referred  to  th« 

an  unprecedented  majority,  was  inaugurated  Judiciary  Committees,  whence  it  was  favonblj 

on  the  Ist'of  January.     On  the  following  day  reported  in  the  Assembly  February  28th,  two 

the  Legislature  was  organized.     The  organi-  Democratic  members  of  Uie  committee  dissHit^ 

zation  of  the  Senate,  as  made  the  year  before,  ing.    It  was  not  acted  on  until  April,  wheo, 

was  Jeft  undisturbed,   except  that   the  new  through  the  efforts  mainly  of  Republican  meo- 

Lieutenant-Governor  presided.  Alfred  C.  Cha-  bers,it  wasbrought  under  consideration. amend* 

pin,  of  Kings  county,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  ments  having  been  added  from  another  biB, 

the  Assembly.      For  the  first  time  in  many  whichextended  its  provisions  somewhat  When 
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t  of  May  a  motioD  was  made  in  the  As-  mayors  of  cities  having  a  population  of  50,000 

x>  lay  aside  all  orders  of  business  hav-  or  more  to  prescribe  regulations  for  admission 

M]ence,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  to  the  civil  service  of  such  cities  in  accordance 

sure,  it  was  defeated  by  a  strict  party  with  the  principles  of  the  law ;  prohibited  po- 

a   Democrats  opposing  it.    Later,  on  litical  assessments  upon  office-holders  or  public 

day,  however,  the  same  measure  was  employes,  and  the  offering  of  any  inducement 

by  a  vote  of  75  to  17,  and  the  bill  was  for  appointment  to  or  retention  in  office;  and 

to  a  third  reading  by  a  viva-coee  vote,  provided  for  an  investigation  by  the  commis- 

nally  passed  with  little  opposition  in  sion  into  the  conditions  of  the  public  service 

•use,  though  the  long  delay  was  attrib-  throoghout  the  State,  and  the  expediency  of 

covert  hostility.  further  legislation,  having  for  its  purpose  an 

8t  section  authorized  the  Governor  to  ap-  extension  and  fuller  application  of  the  system 

I  the  Senate  to  confirm,  three  CivU-Servioe  of  competitive  examinations.    The  bill  received 

oners,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  prompt  approval  of  the  Governor.     A  bill 

u^^l  rXw"^orJc^l-8^r2r  of  a  similar  character  applicable  to  the  city  of 

nd  were  to  hold  no  other  official  place  un-  ^^^  *  o^k  alone,  was  aefeated  m  the  Assembly, 

uite  of  New  York.    The  Governor  may  re-  (See  Reform  in  the  Civil  Sebvioe.) 

commissioner  if  he  sees  fit  and  appoint  his  The  act  regulating  primary  elections  which 

with  the  consent  of  tlie  Senate.    The  duties  ^^s  passed  in  1882,  and  applied  only  to  the  city 

nmissioners  are  to  aid  the  Governor,  as  he     ^^  r>       ii ^ '    _  j*XvJ       a  i    *      ii 

est,  in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  cirying  ^^  Brooklyn,  was  so  modihed  as  to  apply  to  all 

0  effect.  As  regards  these  rules,  it  is  speci-  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  in  that  form  was  re- 
bey  shall provicie  as  follows:  enacted.  It  provides  that  any  person  who  at. 
open,  competitive  eMmmations  for  testing  any  political  primary  election  falsely  personates 

1  of  app  icants  for  the  public  ^rvice  now  ^  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^  another,  or  ob- 
>r  to  be  classified.  2.  All  the  ofBces,  places,  "  wi.««  mmx*v»  wn^  m«iu^  v»  iua^va^v.,  ^x  w 
jyments  so  arranged  or  to  be  arranged  in  strnots  or  prevents  others  from  voting  who  are 
all  be  filled  by  selections  fh)m  among  those  entitled  to  vote,  or  fraudulently  conceals  or 
rhest  Hs  the  results  of  such  competitive  ex-  destroys  ballots  in  the  ballot-box,  or  takes  bal- 
i.  8.  There  shiai  be  a  period  of  probation  i^^s  therefrom,  or  commits  any  other  fraud 
P^^&rrt^  To^^^^^^  tending  to  defeat  or  affect  the^esult  of  the 
ill  be  on  the  basis  of  merit  andcompetition.  election,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
son  in  the  public  service  is  for  that  reason  meanor.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the 
r  obligation  to  contribute  to  any  political  presiding  officer  and  inspectors  of  the  primary 
No  person  m  said  service  has  any  right  to  j^  jj^  ^  j^  ^y^  ^^  required  of  in- 
Icial  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the  po-  «"  »'«  «  «"«  o»iuo  v-i.    m*^  »»  A^v^^it^^*  v* 

on  of  any  penon  or  body.    7.  There  shall  Bpectors  at  general  elections.     Ihe  vote  of  any 

mpetitive  examinations  when  competition  challenged  person  shall  be  rejected  unless  he 

be  found  practicable.    8.  Notice  shall  be  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifications  as  a  voter.     It 

Titing  by  the  appointing  power  to  said  com-  jg  ^ade  a  misdemeanor  for  anv  person  elected 

the  person  selected  for  appomtment  or  em-  .  ^«i«^«*«  „♦  «„«i,  «»:^««„  ♦«  ««JL.x*  ^^^^„  «« 

from^ong  those  whohavVbeen  examined.  »  delegate  at  such  primary  to  accept  money  or 

lecessary  exceptions  from  said  cicht  i\mda-  valuable  thing  for  his  vote  as  such  delegate. 

>vision8  of  the  rules  shall  be  set  rorth.  A  subject  upon   which  much  time  was  be- 

►mmissioners,  who  were  to  have  a  sal-  ?*^^t!^i^  ^^,  purpose  was  the  amendment  of 

5,000  a  year  each,  were  authorized  to  ^^?.f*'f^'"  ^'  ^^®  ^'^y  of  New  York.    On  the 

I  chief  examiner  with  a  salary  of  $3,-  8^*^<>'  ^^^^'^u^  resolution  was  adopted  in 

cretary  stenoirrapher  messenger  etc  ^°®  Assembly  askmg  the  mayor  of  that  city  to 

the  entire  annual  expense  of  the'coml  j^'^™  that  House  "  what  legislation,  if  any, 

about  $15,000.    It  was  provided  that  ^^  ^"^^  co?«der  necessary  in  orfler  to  econo- 

r           *u     A.    *u        •    *•       c^i.  mize,  simplify,  and  improve  the  local  govern- 

four  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  pres-  ^^^  ^r  ii.      •«.-    «  vr^  v     u  n     rpi  ®      _ 

1  of  the  Legisbiture,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  ™«°^  J^  ^®  ^^^J  ^^  New  York."    The  mayor 

nor  to  cause  to  be  arranged  in  classes  the  replied  on  the  7th  of  February,  submitting  8 

rks  and  personsemployed  or  being  employed  scheme  of  charter  amendment,  the  fandament- 

Uc  servioe-forthepurposes  of  the  examma-  al  idea  of  which  was  to  establish  single  heads 

•  .»Tcuii:rt 'J  JJS!ii:Sttr.r  '-,">«  administrative  departments  of  the  city. 

laces,  clerks,  and  officers  in  the  public  8er\'ico  »°d  give  to  the  mayor  full  power  of  appointing 

te.     After  the  termination  of  eight  months  and  removing  these.     This  plan  was  strongly 

Expiration  of  the  present  session  of  the  Le-  supported  and  persistently  advocated,  but  it 

°sUf  ^'  :^±  Tl'VTr^ToL't  '^^  antagonize  by  powerful  nolitical  influ- 

the  said  classes  now  existing,  br  that  may  «°<5es  ;   opposition  schemes  and  amendments 

id  hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules,  until  he  were  presented,  and  finally  the  whole  efitort  for 

i  an  examination  or  is  shown  to  be  specially  charter  reform  was  defeated, 

from  such  examination,  in  conformity  here-  Another  subject  which  occupied  a  good  deal 

■r'Sr^rtTirSiSfr^Se^'Ste  «"  «■?*  and  occasioned  much  controversy  was 

id  hereunder ;  nor,  unless  by  the  direction  »  project  for  increasing  the  water-supply  of  the 

Date,  shall  any  person  who  has  been  nomi-  city  of  New  York,  by  means  of  a  new  aqueduct 

x>nflrmation  by  the  Senate  be  required  to  be  and  an  enlarged  reservoir  in  the  Oroton  basin, 

jr  to  pass  an  examination.  ^  carefully  prepared  bill  for  this  purpose  was 

sectioiis  of  the  bill  authorized  the  introduced.     It  placed  the  charge  of  laying  out 
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the  line  of  the  new  aqneduot,  securing  plans,  ing  the  companies  to  charge  the  existiii 

making  contracts,  and  supervising  the  whole  of  fare  under  the  sanction  of  past  1^ 

work,  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  and  the  The  power  of  the  Legislature  to  redn< 

controversy  arose  out  of  the  method  of  appoint-  under  the  General  Railroad  Act  was  lin 

ing  the  commissioners.    At  first  it  was  pro-  the  condition  that  it  could  not  he  done ' 

posed  that  the  Mayor,  OomptroUer,  President  the  consent  of  the  corporations  when  ii 

of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  reduce  the  profits  to  less  than  10  per 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Commis-  the   ^^  capital  actually  expended.''      T 

sioner  of  Puhlic  Works,  and  two  citizens  to  be  Governor  also  regarded  as  a  contract 

appointed  by  the  mayor,  should  constitute  the  State,  the  obligation  of  which  would 

commission.     This  was  modified  so  as  to  make  paired  by  the  bill.    He  furthermore  I 

the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  Commissioner  ot  that  it  would  involve  a  breach  of  fait 

Public  Works  the  official  members.    Then  it  much  as  liberal  inducements  had  beei 

was  proposed  to  have  four  citizen  members  sary,  and  had  been  offered,  to   fsecur 

appointed  by  the  mayor.    This  was  strenuously  transit  in  New  York,  and  the  rates  of 

opposed  by  some  of  the  city  representatives,  lowed  were  an  essential  part  of  the  coi 

who  favored  naming  the  commissioners  in  the  tion  under  which  capital  had  ventured  i 

bill.    After  much  controversy  it  was  decided  enterprise.    An  effort  to  pass  the  bill  o 

that  there  should  be  only  three  citizen  com*  veto  was  unsuccessful.      The  Railroac 

missioners,  and  these  were  named  in  the  bill,  be-  missioners  were  then  called  on  to  repo 

ing  James  0.  Spencer,  George  W.  Lane,  and  the  amount  of  capital  *^  actually  expen( 

William  Dowd.   All  effort  to  secure  the  addition  the  constraction  of  the  elevated  rallroa 

of  afoorth  citizen  commissioner,  or  to  have  any  the  ratio  of  their  profits  to  such  expei 

power  of  selection  left  to  the  mayor,  was  de-  Two  reports  were  submitted  on  the  ! 

feated.     The  issue   throughout  was  between  April,  one  signed  by  Commissioners  Rog 

those  who  wished  to  prevent  political  control  Eeman,    and    the    other    by   Commi 

over  the  aqueduct- work,  and  those  who  were  O'Donnell.    The  companies  claimed  ti 

credited  with  a  desire  to  have  such  control,  cost  of  construction  was  $80,646,659.! 

and  the  latter  were  successful.    An  effort  was  they  included  discount  on  bonds  and 

made,  alter  the  close  of  the  session,  to  induce  items  which  the  commissioners  did  not 

the  Governor  to  veto  the  bill,  but  on  the  1st  as  properly  belonging  to  that  account, 

day  of  June  he  gave  it  his  approval,  filing  a  made  deductions  which  left  the  ^^tot 

memorandum  of  his  reasons,  which  were  main-  cost "  at  $22,688,258.14.    The  capitalizi 

ly  that  there  was  urgent  need  of  the  new  aque-  the  companies  was  found  to  be :  Mai 

duct,  and  he  saw  no  evidence  of  the  political  Railway  Company  stock,  $18,000,000,  of 

lobbery  alleged.    The  support  given  to  the  nothing  was  ever  paid  in ;  New  York  £1 

Dili  in  the  form  in  whicn  it  became  a  law  Railroad  Company  stock,  $6,500,000; 

was  almost  wholly  Democratic,  and  the  op-  politan  Railroad   Company  stock,  $6.5C 

position  was  entirely  Republican.    (See  New  N"ew  York  Company's  funded  debt^  $8,5C 

VoKK  CrrY.)    A  bill  was  also  passed  author-  Metropolitan  Company's   funded  debt, 

izingthe  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  818,000;    total,    $47,818,000.      The  a 

of  the  City  of  New  York  to  investigate  the  sioners  did  not  regard  the  stock  of  the 

merits  of  a  scheme  for  obtaining  a  supple-  hattan  Company  as  representing  in  auj 

mentary   water-supply  under  high  pressure  ** capital  actually  expended."     The  gr» 

from  the  Ramapo  valley,  in  Orange  and  Rock-  come  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  188 

land  counties,  and  if  convinced  of  the  advis-  stated  at  $5,978,688.41,  of  which  $8,212, 

ability  thereof,  to  contract  on  behalf  of  the  was  derived  from  the  lines  of  the  Nen 

city,  for  the  use  of  water  thus  to  be  supplied.  Company,  and   $2,755,488.62  from  th< 

One  of  the  conditions  provided  for  was  tliat,  of  the  Metropolitan  Company.    The  ope 

within  two  years  after  the  contract  was  en-  expenses  were  $1,794,871.88  for  the  ro 

tered  into  with  the  company  proposing  to  con-  the  New  York  Company,  and  $1,796, 

struct  the  works,  not  less  than  50,000,000  gal-  for  those  of  the  Metropolitan.    Taxes  a 

Ions  per  day  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  terest  on  funded  debt  left  the  net  incc 

should  be  furnished,  under  a  pressure  due  to  a  $852,069.87.    Mr.  O'Donnell  did  not  agre 

head  of  at  least  800  feet  above  tide-water.  his  colleagues  as  to  the  definition  of  capi 

A  bill  requiring  the  elevated  railroads  in  pended  and  net  income.     He  found  tlH 

the  city  of  New  York  to  reduce  their  fares  to  capital  actually  expended  on  the  entire  el 

five  cents  for  each  trip  at  all  hours  of  the  day  system  to  be  $22,250,608.72,  and  the  i 

passed  both  houses  after  much  agitation.    In  come  to  be  $2,375,910.54.     He  held  th 

the  Assembly  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  109  to  roads  are  built  under  special  charters ;  tl 

6,  and  in  the  Senate  the  vote  was  24  to  5.    It  Legislature  could  amend,  alter,  or  repea 

was  nevertheless  vetoed  by  the  Governor  after  charters,  and  that  there  was  no  contri 

a  hearing  given  to  the  advocates  and  opponents  tween  the  city  or  State  not  to  reduce  th 

of  the  measure.    The  Governor  argued  at  some  Mr.  O'Donnell  concluded   by  recomm 

length  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  be-  the  passage  of   a  law  fixing  the  ^^fii 

cause  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  allow-  hours  "  on  the  elevated  roads  at  from  • 
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8  to  9  p.  M.    He  also  proposed  a  law  New  York  ooaDty  below  the  Harlern  river  was 

the  Railroad  Oommissioners  to  ex-  divided  ioto  eight  districts ;  that  portion  lying 

I  ascertain  the  cash  capital  actually  north  of  the  river  was  joined  to  Westchester 

in  the  constructing  and  equipping  county  to  form  the  fourteenth  district. 

rface  railroad  in  the  State,  including  The  other  districts  are  as  follow : 

wrays.     Neither  biU  was  passed.  MfUenth  DuMd.-ThQ  oountiea  of  Orange,  Kock- 

'al  act  regulating  the  establishment  land,  and  Sullivan. 

ailways  was  passed,  but  encountered  Sixteenth   Dietriel.  —  The  counties   of  Putnam, 

5r  the  close  of  the  session.    The  ob-  I>utche8s,  and  Columbia. 

itwasthat  it  secured  special  privi-  ^^^^'j^^:^;-'''^^  «>-'-  <"  ^"^'' 

ertain  projects  already  existing  m  the  jUighUetUh  Didriet.^Th^  counties  of  Rensselaer 

w  \  ork.  and  Washington. 

providing  for  submission  to  a  vote  of  NineteetUh  IHstrid, — The  county  of  Albany. 

\  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro-  „  Twentieth  ^trict.-The  counties  of  Saratoga, 

.^  .»«»»A>^4>»»^  on/4  ooi«>  r^f  i^4^^^i,.^4.  Schenectady.  Montgomery,  Fulton,  and  Hamilton. 

le  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat-  TwerUy-fii^  JMsfria.-ihe  counties  of  Clinton,  Es- 

}  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  and  de-  gex,  Wairon,  and  Franklin. 

a  vote  of  18  yeas  to  18  nays,  only  TwerUy-aecand  District,— 1h»  counties  of  St.  Law- 

>crat  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  renoe  and  JeflferBon. 

blicans  in  the  negative.     The  only  ^^^^'^^^^y-^A'r^^w^rfirf.-The  counties  of  Oneida  and 

ide  in  the  excise  laws  was  one  affect-  ^xi^intu-fouHh  Dietnot.^The  counties  of  Otsego, 

ities  of   New   York   and   Brooklyn  Herkimer,  and  Schoharie. 

lis  was  effected  by  a   bill  prepared  Twentv-Jtfth  District, — The  counties  of  Onondaga 

&gations  of  those  two  cities,  modified  and  Cortland.     __  .^     _.             .       ._ 

.ioBB  made  by  the  Goyernor  after  it  chSST^isSJ^iiS'd  tI^'.  ~"°''"  "'  ^'~""'' 

submitted  for   his  approval.      The  7\i;«n2y-*w«»/A  Dw^rirf.— The  counties  of  Oswego, 

nggested  by  the  Governor  were  in  Wayne,  and  Cavuga. 

ioo  of  careful  restriction,  but  the  act  Twenty-eightn  District,— -TYi^  counties  of  Tomp- 

was  much  more  liberal  toward  the  ^^  Chemurwr,  Seneca,  and  Schuyler. 

fie  than  the  existing  law  which  ap-  ^^^^'-^A^'^'^^^  """'^"  ''  ^"'""' 

le  State  generally.     It  abolished  the  ThiHteth  District. —The  county  of  Monroe, 

nt  that  holders  of  licenses  should  be  Thirty-first  District.— The  counties  of  Livingston, 

>ers,  permitted  their  removal  from  ^<^S?*??»  ^'^*«?*»  «i^ .?y^SJ"««   .    «       ^        :i 

to  another  without  losing  their  li-  mJ??^/"*^  ^J2tr/.l^  ^"J'  ^♦T"'*'  ""^ 

1^  i>t«v/i.i«i^i  fTii^uvuv  «vo«iiK^  wu^i*    u  Third  Assembly  Districts  of  the  county  ot  Erie. 

i  forbade  their  arrest  for  violation  ot  ThiHy-third  District.— The  county  of  Niagara  and 

xcept  upon  a  warrant  based  on  affi-  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Assembly  Districts  of  the  county 

less  engaged  in  selling  on  Sunday.  of  Erie. 

was  passed  regulating  the  conduct  of  Thirty-fourth  Didrid.-The  counties  of  Chautau- 

in  winding  up  the  business  of  insolv-  ^^'  Cattaraugus,  and  Allegany. 

rations.    Its  chief  features  were  that  A  bill  extending  the  scope  of  investment  for 

DS  for  the  appointment  of  receivers  the  funds  of  savings-banks  met  with  strong 

made  at  a  special  term  of  the  Su-  opposition,  in  which  the  trustees  of  a  majority 

art  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  State  united,  and 

pal  office  of  the  corporation  was  situ-  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.    Among  other 

the  compensation  of  receivers  should  important  measures  which  failed  was  one  reg- 

to  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  $100,000  ulating  charges  for  elevating  grain,  one  reduo- 

ind  paid  out,  and  ^  per  cent,  on  all  ing  the  fees  of  pilots  in  New  York  Harbor,  and 

ccess  of  that  amount;  that  the  funds  one  increasing  the  number  of  surrogates  in 

should  be  deposited  at  one  or  more  New  York  county  to  three. 

L  places,  and  that  reports  should  be  New  Offlcis  and  OflMalSi — A  number  of  bills 

he  court  every  six  months,  with  de-  were  passed  during  the  session,  providing  for 

)unt8  of  receipts  and  expenses.    Re-  new  offices  and  making  changes  in  those  pre- 

were  also  put  upon  the  employment  viously  existing,  and  a  number  of  new  appoint- 

l,  and  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the  time  ments  were  made.    At  the  beginning  of  the 

I  up  the  business  of  receiverships.  session,  the  Governor  appointed  as  Railroad 

>sition  to  submit  to  the  people  a  con-  Commissioners,  under  the  act  of  1882,  William 

I  amendment  making  legislative  ses-  E.  Rogers,  John  D.  Keman,  and  John  O'Don- 

nial  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  nell.    The   last  mentioned  was  designated  by 

f  of  one.  the  commercial  organizations  named  in  the 

ipportioning  the  congressional  repre-  act,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  so-calle<l  anti- 

of  the  State  into  thirty-four  districts  monopolists.    There  was  considerable  opposi- 

id,  against  the  opposition  of  the  Re-  tion  to  him  exhibited  in  the  Senate,  but  the 

minority,  who  claimed  that  it  was  appointment  was  finally  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 

pecially  in  the  city  of  New  York.  23  to  8,  the  confirmation  in  the  other  cases 

st  district  was  made  to  include  the  being  unanimous.    Later  in  the  session,  on  the 

^f  Suffolk,  Queens,  and  Richmond ;  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  Insurance 

nty  was  divided  into  four  districts ;  Superintendent  Oharles  G.  Fairman  and  Bank 
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Superintendent  A.  B.  Hepburn,  John  A.  Mc- 
Gall,  the  deputy  superintendent,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  former  place,  and  Willis  S.  Paine,  of 
New  York  city,  to  the  latter.  Mr.  William  B, 
Buggies  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  succeed 
Neil  Gilmour ;  James  Shanahan  was  appoint- 
ed Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  to  succeed 
Silas  B.  Dutcher,  in  January. 

Early  in  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  pro- 
viding that  the  completion  of  the  new  Capitol 
be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  single  commission- 
er, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This 
passed,  against  the  opposition  of  Republicans, 
m  both  bouses.  In  tne  Senate  it  was  declared 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  have  passed, 
although  a  constitutional  quorum  did  not  vote, 
the  Bepublicans  abstaining,  though  present. 
The  ruling  that  the  visible  presence  of  a  quo- 
rum was  sufficient,  though  not  shown  by  the 
vote,  caused  much  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
salary  of  the  new  office  was  fixed  at  $7,500, 
and  later  on  the  Governor  appointed  Isaac  G. 
Perry,  of  Binghamton,  to  the  position.  The 
custody  of  the  completed  public  buildings  of 
the  State  was  changed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  the  selection 
of  the  Superintendent,  by  whom  all  subordi- 
nate employes  were  selected.  Charles  B.  An- 
drews, of  Buffalo,  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent after  the  close  of  the  session. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  commis- 
sion of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  to  take  all  necessary  preliminary 
action  for  the  selection  and  appropriation  of 
lands  about  Niagara  Falls  as  a  ^*  State  reserva- 
tion," the  object  being  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  scenery,  and  the  protection  of  public 
rights  therein.  The  commissioners  were  to 
receive  no  compensation,  but  their  expenses  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  were  to  be  met 
by  the  State.  William  Dorsheimer,  J.  Hamp- 
ton Robb,  and  Andrew  H.  Green,  of  New  York, 
Martin  B.  Anderson,  of  Rochester,  and  Sher- 
man 8.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  were  appointed  to 
the  commission. 

In  pursuance  of  authority  granted  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  ratified  in  1882,  an  act 
was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of  twelve 
additional  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two 
in  the  first,  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  districts 
respectively,  and  one  each  in  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  districts. 

The  office  of  Canal  Appraiser  and  the  body 
known  as  the  State  Board  of  Audit  were  abol- 
ished, and  a  Board  of  Claims  was  created  to 
hear  and  decide  upon  all  cases  involving  claims 
against  the  State  for  compensation  or  damages. 
The  board  was  to  consist  of  three  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  hold  office  after  their 
first  appointment  for  a  term  of  two,  four,  and 
six  years  respectively,  and  thereafter  for  terms 
of  six  years.    Each  commissioner  was  allowed 


a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  necessarj  ei- 
penses,  not  exceeding  $500.     The  board  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  clerk  at  a  salaiyof 
$2,000,  a  stenographer  at  $1,500,  together  with 
five  cents  a  folio  for  minutes  furnished  to 
claimants,   and  a   messenger  at   $800.    Ibe 
board  was  required  to  hold  at  least  four  regolir 
sessions  a  year  at  Albany,  beginning  on  tbe 
second  Tuesday  of  January,  April,  September, 
and  November  respectively.    All  the  neceastry 
powers  of  a  court  of  record  were  given  to  the 
Board  of  Claims,  before  which  the  AttoraeT- 
General  was  required  to  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  State.    Appeals  were  allowed  to  the  Coort 
of  Appeals  from  any  final  award  on  questions 
of  law  only  when  the  amount  in  controverer 
exceeded  $500.    The  commissioners  appointed 
to  this  new  board  were  George  M.  Beebe,of 
Sullivan  county ;  Henry  F.  Allen,  of  Bnfiklo; 
and  Lyman  H.  Nortbrup,  of  Sandy  HilL 

An  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  Board  of 
Harbor-Masters  for  the  Port  of  New  York,  and 
establishing  a  new  one,  the  members  of  whidi 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
be  paid  salaries  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
collect  fees  for  their  services,  a  practice  wbiefa 
had  been  declared  unconstitutional.    Anotber 
act  reorganized  the  Board  of  Emigration,  and 
placed  it  in  charge  of  a  single  conomissiooer, 
to  be  appointed   by  the  Governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  was  to  receite  i 
salary  of  $6,000  per  year,  and  be  allowed  two 
deputies  of  his  own  selection,  one  with  a  ail* 
ary  of  $4,000  and  the  other  with  a  salary  of 
$2,500  per  year.     On  the  last  day  of  tbe  se^ 
sion.  May  4th,  the  Governor  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  a  list  of  appointments,  including  thoM 
for  Harbor-Masters,  Port- Wardens,   Qaann- 
tine  Commissioners,  and  Captain  of  tbe  Port 
of  New  York.    The  name  of  William  H.  Uvr- 
tha,   of  Kings  county,  had   previously  beefl 
sent  in  for  the  new  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Emigration.     The  appointment  was  ^poeed 
by  those  Senators  from  New  York  amliited 
with  the  Tammany  organization,  and  tbe  nev 
appointments  were  also  distasteful  to  tbm 
The  names  sent  in  for  Civil-Service  Comnii*- 
sioners  under  the  new  law,  which  were  those 
of  Andrew  D.  White,  Augustus  Seboonmaker, 
and  Henry  A.  Richmond,  were  promptly  oou- 
firmed,  as  was  that  of  C.  F.  Peck,  for  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic-s,  also  a  new); 
created  position,  but  those  for  Harbor  Commit 
sioners.  Port- Wardens,  and  Quarantine  Coid- 
missioners  were  sent  to  standing  comnitteee, 
where  that  for  Emigration  Commissioner  was 
already  ^*  hung  up.^*    As  tbe  Legislature  was 
to  adjourn  that  day,  this  action  was  equivalent 
to  rejecting  the  nominations.    The  Goverwff 
sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  heated  discussion,  in  which  Senator  Thom- 
as F.  Grady  criticised  the  action  of  the  Exert- 
tive.    The  latter  was  as  warmly  defended  by 
Senator  Jacobs,  of  Kings  county.     The 
tial  portion  of  the  message  was  this: 
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n  it  mj  duty  to  remind  jovl  of  the  importance  be  employed  in  developinj^^  tbe  mineral  resouroes  of 

g  effect  to  the  law  lately  passed  by  the  Legisla-  the  State,' bo  that  their  labors  will  not  come  in  com- 

0  amend  the  laws  relatmg  to  alien  immigrants  petition  with  the  products  of  honest  mechanics*  toil, 

lecure  an  improved  administration  of  alien  im-  and  that  the  prisoners  should  be  paid  for  all  they  earn 

on.**    The  statute  was  the  result  of  investiga-  in  excess  of  toe  actuid  cost  of  their  keeping ;  and  that 

ich  demonstrated  thAt  the  present  manaeoment  the  ballot-box  is  the  only  place  through  which  Amer- 

rery  imi>ortant  department  is  a  scandal  and  a  ican  workiD?-men  can  strike  and  obtain  permanent 

h  to  civilization.    The  money  of  the  State  is  relief  from  tbeir  present  wrongs, 

itly  expended  with  no  regard  to  economy,  the  m,      .  i               .            .  •     . 

^racerul  dissensions  prevail  among  those  nav-  The  ticket  pat  in  nomination  was  as  follows : 

matter  in  charge.    Barefaced  jobbery  has  been  For  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of 

Qd,  and  the  poor  immigrant,  who  looks  to  the  Chemung  county ;  Comptroller,  G.  L.  Halsey, 

ions  for  protection,  hnds  that  his  helplessness  ^o  rk«.„«  °  «^„«».„  .    a*4.^««««  r^/^^^^}   t  ^«;-  j? 

iom  condition  aflfowl  the  readUy  seized  oppor-  ^  Otsego  county ;  Attorney-GeneraK  Louis  F. 

•or  imposition  and  swindling.  Post,  of  New  York  county ;  State  Treasurer, 

li.    ^  i.1-    i?  -1       A.         n       Ai  Julian  Winne,  of  Albany  county;   State  En- 

t  result  of  the  failure  to  confirm  the  ap-  ^         j.^^ j^'  ^  StiUman,  of  Ontorio  county, 

lent  of  a  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  ^he  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 

i  board  continued  m  power     There  was  Riehtield  Springs,  on  the  19th  of  September, 

ontroversy  as  to  the  nght  of  the  harbor-  Secretary  of  StTte  Joseph  B.  Carr,  ComptroUer 

8  to  continue  their  functions,  but  it  was  j^^  Davenport,  State  fingineer  and  Surveyor 

>ught  to  an  actual  contest,  and  they  con-  g.,^  Seymour,  and  Attorney-General  Leslie 

as  though  no  change  had  been  made  in  ^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  renominated,  and  PUny  T. 

7     The  question  of  calling  an  extra  ses-  g^^^^^  ^^  y^          ^^^^     ^^  nominated  for 

the  Senate  to  dispose  of  these  appoint-  g^^  Treasurer.    The  essential  features  of  the 

was  agitated  for  a  time  but  the  Gov-  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  . 

was  not  disposed  to  take  that  course,  '^ 

new  the  controversy  ^®  n^joioe  in  the  successful  inauguration  of  civil- 

Ictl  CMYMfc-The  political  canvass  of  the  '^'T^^  i'*''^'™*  *  ^^\  ^?  .^J^^l^''  agitation  and 

nw  ^mm^mam     *•*«  pvrAtvAvcu  v«**  «oo  v»  w^«  national  progTcss,  and  insist  that  the  work  thus  au- 

resented  no  features  of  exceptional  m-  gpiciously  begun  be  prosecuted  to  complete  success. 

The  State  officers  to  be  chosen  were.  We  favor  a  systemof  tariff  laws  under  which,  while 

iry  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  At-  revenue  for  the  Government  is  provided,  American 

-General,  and  State  Engineer  and  Sur-  pro<iuoe«  "o  justly  protected,  American  labor  ele- 

^   .    .V  1 ^.^„  ^r  4.1,^  T««;«i««.«»^  vated,  and  home  markets  are  secured  to  home  products 

and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  fortheadvantagealikeof  the  producer  and  laborer. 

0  be  renewed.    The  advantage  which  We  favor  the  removal  of  all  umust  burdens  upon 
smocrats  had  gained  by  their  sweeping  American  shipping,  and  the  awarding  of  ocean-mail 

1  in  1882  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders  among  owners  of  Amer- 
Jt  of  the   Legislature  in   creating  new  ican  vessels  after  open  competition. 

vj.    vijw   .t^Ac»ai/u«  v>  M*   w  ««!»    5     «  rpij^  tcudency  to  create  monopolies  requires  check- 

and  increasing  public  expenses.      Ihe  jng  by  adequate  legislation.    Unjust  discrimination 

Qces  among  the  Republicans  had  sub-  in  transportation  should  be  prohibited. 

and  the  action  of  the  party  was  gener-  The^ee-canal  policv  of  this  State  has  in  practice 

irraonious,   while  the  Democrats  were  justified  its  adoption  by  restoring  the  canals  to  their 

►r  less  divided,  especially  in  the  city  of  %Ji"Srovethe  plan  of  party  reorganization  in  the 

f^ork.    The  consequence  was  a  marked  city  of  New  York. 

n,  as  shown  in  the  result  of  the  election.  rp,      t^            *.•    o-.  *    /-i          x*           *    * 

first  convention  of  the  year  was  held  _The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 

,  National  Greenback  Lkbor  party  at  5"ff«'^,  ^"/T^l*!!  ^  TT  t  "'^^  "  ^"Z 

rter,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  September.  J'>^^  ^ijy  liad  failed  and  the  Tammany  and 

,09t  important  featurea  of  the  platform  ?"">«  ^aU  organizations  refused  to  take  part 

he  followinir  •  ^^  common  primaries  as  recommended  by  the 

^'  State  committee, 

railroads  and  telegraphs  are  public  institu-  y^Yieii  the  conventton  met,  on  the  26th  of 

envimj  their  exutence  under  the  fundamental  o     *      v             u    ^  ^u    au          'i.    ^    *• 

eminent  domiun,  or  right  to  take  private  prop-  September,  each  of  the  three  city  factions  ap- 

public  use ;  that  under  that  law  no  le^tative  peared  with  separate  delegations.     Ther^was 

lean  constitutionally  confer  on  companies  own-  considerable  contest  against  the  admissiOTi  of 

ti  property  a  right  to  tox  commerce  or  travel,  to  the  Tammany  delegates,  but  the  question  was 

•rest  or  dividends  on  fictitious  capit^,  or  to  ^^,^  •    advance  by  the  State  Committee,  by 

ich  property  a  source  of  pnvategam  beyond  a  ''^^V^."  »"  a*4irouv.c  uj  i,n^  Kjvau^  vyv/ujuin-v^^v,  uj 

bleremunerationforservi^sactuallyrendered.  deciding  on  a  division  of  the  representetion  on 

lir  return  on  the  money  actually  and  in  good  the  basis  adopted  the  previous  year.    This  was 

pended  by  stock  and  bond-holders  for  its  con-  done  in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  10. 

n  and  equipment  .  •  •  That  pooling  associa-  xj,   following  is  the  full  report  of  the  Commit- 

luch  allow  railroad  officials  representmjr  roads  .             o       i   *• 

of  the  Stote  to  have  a  voice  in  deteraiining  ^^  ^^  Resolutions  : 

rtation  char^  between  points  in  the  State  are  The  Democracy  of  New  York  reafiirms  the  platform 
ige  on  the  atizens,  and  should  be  prohibited  adopted  at  its  Lnst  State  Convention,  which  has  re- 
.  .  .  That  the  outrageous  contract  prison-la-  ceived  the  approval  of  the  people,  as  shown  by  a  ma- 
em  still  remains  in  force,  notwithstanding  the  jority  of  nearly  200,000  at  tne  last  election,  and  they 
•ontained  in  the  platforms  of  the  old  parties  to  especially  denounce  the  proposition  that  the  people 
It,  showing  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  should  l>e  taxed  to  raise  a  surplus  fund  for  the  Federal 
o  remedv  the  evil.  We  hold  that  prisons  Government  to  dintribute  among  the  States.  We  claim 
36  locatea  on  the  mineral  lands  owned  by  the  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  everv  pledge  therein 
northern  sections ;  that  the  prisoners  should  made  has  been  in  good  faith  redeemed.    Vduable  re- 
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forms  have  been  wrought ;  uBeless  ofSoes  have  been 
abolished  ;  the  civil  service  has  been  treed  from  the 
debasing  and  iDJurious  influences  of  partisan  manipu- 
lation ;  the  freedom  and  purity  of  primaries  have  been 
secured ;  political  assessments  have  been  abolished  ; 
receivership  abuses  have  been  corrected ;  the  princi- 
ple of  local  self-government  has  been  adhered  to ;  the 
efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  has  been  increased ; 
taxation  for  the  support  of  Government  has  been  re- 
duced ;  a  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
established ;  the  rights  ot  the  working-man  have  been 
further  protected,  and  the  ii^jurious  competition  of 
convict-labor  has  been  curtailed.  Business  methods 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  management  of  State  aflTairs. 
On  the  record  thus  made,  and  to  which  it  will  stead- 
fastly adhere,  the  Democratic  party  asks  a  renewed 
award  of  the  oonfldenoe  of  the  People.  We  invito  with 
reason  all  friends  of  improvea  State  administration, 
irrespective  of  partv,  to  join  with  the  Democracy  in 
preserving  and  perfecting  the  reforms  in  progress  and 
m  extending  them  to  all  Dranohes  of  the  State  service. 
We  heartily  indorse  Gov.  Cleveland's  administration. 
It  justifies  the  great  vote  which  elected  him.  He  has 
deservedly  won  the  affection  of  the  people  by  his  in- 
dustry, flrmness,  intelligence^  and  aggressive  honesty. 
The  results  make  his  Mlministration  one  of  the  b^t 
the  State  ever  had. 

The  nominatioDS  were  as  follow :  For  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Isaac  H.  Maynnrd,  of  Delaware 
county;  Comptroller,  Alfred  0.  Chapin,  of 
KiDj^s  county ;  Treasurer,  Robert  A.  Maxwell, 
of  Genesee  county ;  Attorney-General,  Dennis 
O'Brien,  of  Jefferson  county;  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Albany  county. 

The  Prohibition  party  held  a  convention  at 
Syracuse  on  the  26tn  of  September,  and  nomi- 
nated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  Gates, 
of  Herkimer  county;  Comptroller,  Stephen  Mer- 
ritt,  of  Rockland  county;  State  Treasurer,  James 
Baldwin,  of  Steuben  county;  State  Engineer, 
George  A.  Dudley,  of  Ulster  county;  Attor- 
ney-General, Virgil  A.  Willard,  of  Allegany 
county. 

The  platform  declared  the  wellrknown  prin- 
ciples of  the  party,  and  favored  an  amendment 
of  the  State  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Electioik — The  election  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  November.  The  total  vote  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  898,850,  of  which  Oarr,  Re- 
publican, received  446,088 ;  Maynard,  Demo- 
crat, 427,491 ;  Beecher,  Greenback,  7,066 ;  and 
Gates,  Prohibition,  18,205  ;  making  Carr*s  plu- 
r«dity  over  Maynard,  18,697.  For  Comptroller, 
Dafenport,  Republican,  received  429,873,  and 
Chapin,  Democrat,  445,974,  giving  the  latter  a 
plurality  of  16,101,  Maxwell,  for  Treasurer, 
had  a  plurality  of  17,695  ;  O'Brien,  for  At- 
torney-General, 18,766 ;  and  Sweet,  for  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  18,871.  To  the  Senate, 
19  Kepublicans  and  13  Democrats  were  elected, 
and  to  the  Assembly,  72  Republicans  and  56 
Democrats.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  vote 
for  Secretary  of  State  was— Carr,  68,267 ;  May- 
nard, 92,050 :  for  Comptroller,  Davenport^  69,- 
282 ;  Chapin,  100,303.  John  Rellly,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Register,  received  78,610 
votes;  Jacob  Hess,  Republican,  64,736;  and 
James  O'Brien,  Independent,  18,797.  All  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  judges  were  elected. 


Of  the  seven  Senators  elected  in  the  city,  one  wa.« 
Republican,  two  Tammanj  Democrats,  three 
Anti-Tammany    Democrats,   and    one  Union 
Democrat.    Of  the  twenty- four  Assemblymen, 
nine  were  Republicans,  eight  Tammany  Demo> 
crats,  and  seven  Anti-Tammany  DemocratB. 
Of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  city  Boird 
of  Aldermen,  eight  were  chosen  bj  the  Repub- 
licans, eight  by  the  Tammany  organizadon, 
seven  by  the  County  Democracy,  and  one  bj 
an  Independent  Democratic  association.    Low 
was  re-elected  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  by  a  vote  of 
49,934  to  48,091  for  Hendriz,  Dem'ocrat,  and 
349  for  Leigh,  Prohibitionist. 

On  the  proposition  to  abolish  contract  labor 
from  the  prisons  of  the  State,  677,779  vota 
were  cast,  of  which  408,402  were  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  and  269,377  against  it  In  the 
city  of  New  York  the  vote  stood  118,777  for 
the  proposition  to  14,301  against  it.  in  tbe 
larger  cities  it  was  generally  fayored,  and  in 
the  country  districts  opposed. 

FliuuMM. — ^The  financial  condition  of  the  State 
is  favorable  and  promising.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30th,  (635,200  of  tbe 
canal  debt  was  paid,  leaving  the  aggregate  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  $8,473,854.87,  agauMt 
which  stood  a  sinking  fund  of  $2,495,55S.06. 
Hence  the  debt  unprovided  for  was  only  |5,- 
978,301.81.  With  the  exception  of  an  en- 
claimed  balance  of  $3,000  of  the  old  boantj 
debt,  and  $122,694.87,  the  interest  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  annuities  to  Indian^ 
this  entire  debt  consists  of  '^  stock ''  issued  for 
canal  construction,  bearing  6  per  cent  into^ 
est,  and  redeemable  in  1887, 1891,  1892,  and 
1893.  The  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year,  acd 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  on  the  first  of 
October,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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8,0«a,726 

n,126 

1^\601 

82,246 

9,005 

2,hlO 

2,884,668 


Phynrtlr 

fianl  jt« 

una 


M13it9 
2,007.7.1 

IJIfT 

a,54^7ys 


]6,fi»2,812  I  Iljm» 


The  total  cash  halance  in  the  8tate  treasvj, 
Oct.  1,  1888,  was  $2,887,254.44. 

The  assessed  valoe  of  property  in  the  State 
for  the  year  was  $2,657,218,240  for  real  es- 
tate and  $315,089,085  for  personal  propertj. 
which  shows  an  increase  of  $124,556,861  ut 
the  former  and  a  decrease  of  $35,982,104  in 
the  latter.  The  disparity  of  these  figures  for 
real  and  personal  property,  the  actual  vala^ 
of  which  are  approximately  equal,  reveslstbe 
inequality  of  assessment  under  the  exii^ 
laws.    The  rate  of  taxation  fixed  by  th6  Ust 
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re  was  three  and  one-fourth  mills  on  system.    For  1888,  it  was  redaced  to  $897,- 

lar,  which  on  this  valnation  would  955.85.    The  net  deficiency  from  earnings  in 

revenue  of  $9,334,886.81  for  the  fiscal  1877  was  $317,411.06.    The  next  year  it  was 

)- 84,  an  amount  con^iderahly  in  ex-  reduced  to  $67,800.45 ;  in  1881  it  was  con- 

le  requirements  of  the  treasury  from  yerted  to  a  small  surplus ;  and  in  1883  the  sur- 

ce.    The  receipts  of  the  year  from  plus  was  $9,106.28. 

al  tax  on  corporations  was  $1,935,-  Of  the  results  of  the  present  system  the 

f  which  $351,183.75  was  for  taxes  superintendent  claims:  *^The  productive  en- 

80,  which  had  heen  in  Utigatiun.  ergy  and  capacity  of  the  prisoners  are  con- 

-The  cost  of   maintenance  and  re-  stantly  increasing.     The  physical  and  moral 

canals  was  $240,535.54  from  Oct.  1,  condition  of  the  prisoners  is  steadily  improv- 

Feb.  1,  1883,  and  $349,819.36  for  the  ing.    The  number  of  prisoners  incarcerated  in 

r  of  the  fiscal  year,  under  the  ad-  the  State  Prisons  is  gradually  diminishing,  al- 

ion  of  the  new  superintendent.    The  though  the  population  of  the  State  is  increas- 

[  expense  of  the  canals  for  the  fiscal  ing.     An  enormous  annual  deficit  on  account 

i-*84  is  $650,000  for  repairs  and  main-  of  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Prisons  has 

1500,310  for  interest  on  canal  debt,  been  changed  to  a  yearly  surplus." 

,000  for  the  canal  debt  sinking  fund.  There  were,  on  the  first  of  December,  more 

),310  in  all,  to  be  met  by  taxation,  than  15,000  persons  confined  in  the  prisons, 

be  season  of  navigation,  the  first  un-  houses  of  refuge,  penitentiaries,  jails,  and  oth- 

rstem  of  freedom  from  tolls,  the  total  er  penal  establishments  in  the  State, 

the  canals  was  6,775,651  tons,  an  in-  CharltaUe  Instltitloiis. — ^The  value  of  the  prop- 

82  i,350  tons  over  that  of  the  previ-  erty  held  by  the  various  charitable  institutions 

The  gain  was  only  about  six  per  of  the  State,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  was 

ile  there  was  a  much  larger  increase  $42,985,360.04,  of  which  $35,415,555.45  was 

ffic  over  the  railroad  lines  which  com-  in  real  estate,  and  $7,519,804.59  in  personal 

I  the  canals.    The  shipments  of  grain,  property.    The  receipts  of  all  these  institutions 

from  Buffalo  by  canal  amounte<l  to  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888,  were: 

6  bushels,  against  29,430,688  bushels    state  institutions 1909,221  aa 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Sey-    County  and  dty  institutions 2,868,72042 

mated  the  cost  of  putting  the  canals    i°<^o'PO"*«i  benevolent  insutution. i,mm  is 

gh  repair  at  $3,502,443,  and  Oomp-         Total $10,429,94409 

►avenport    recommended    substantial  of  this  sum,  $719,753.98  was  derived  from 

lents  in  these  water-ways,  mcludmg  ^^e  State,  $4,876,519.37  from  cities  and  coan- 

>ning  of  the  pnsm  one  foot.  ^^^^  and  $1,520,571.15  from  legacies  and  dona- 

—The  number  of  convicts  m  the  three  tj^ns.  The  expenditures  during  the  year  were : 

f  the  State  on  the  80th  of  September    By  sute  institutions $1,485,242  62 

I,  dlstribUtea  as  follows  :  at  bmg  bing.      By  county  and  cltv  institutions 2,863,720  42 

;  Auburn,  882;   and   at   Clinton,  484.     By  lnoorp«»rated  benerolent  InsUtutWms 6,492,48104 

3  been  a  progressive  decrease  in  the         Total $10,291,894  08 

dnce  1877,  when  it  was  3,567.    The        rjn.  v ^. •    li. •      '•    -l.* 

and  expenditures  of  the  prisons  dur-  ,.  The  number  of  insane  111  the  various  institu- 

ear  were  as  follow:  tiousy  on  the  80tn  day  of  September,  was  11,- 

270,  distributed  as  follows : 

AUBURN  PRISON.  State  Lunatic  Asyhim  at  UHca 600 

$125,290  80  Hudson  River  State  Hospital 806 

«.  119,657  42  State  HooMBopatblc  Asylum 260 

Biifblo  State  Asylum 829 

$5,422  83     Willard  Asylum  (chronic  Insane) 1,740 

BInghamton  Asylum  (chronic  Insane) 412 

SINO  SINO.  County  poor-houses  and  asvlums 1,867 

$287,288  48  City  almshousoH  and  asylums 5,010 

» 188,219  78  In  private  asylums 493 

-—'  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals 144 

54,018  75     Asylum  for  Insane  Immigrants 109 

irplna $69,441  68  Total 11,270 

CLINTON.  The  number  of  State  paupers  under  care  on 

M.V.V.  .V.V.V.V.V.V.:::::  ^m  20  ^^e  first  day  of  October,  1882,  was  163.     There 

were  1,426  committed  during  the  year  ending 

«y 5M35J0  Sept.  80,  1883.    There  remained  on  the  first 

uMsesurpins $9,106  23  day  of  October,  1883,  under  care,  189. 

irst  fiscal  year  during  the  whole  of  ,.  f"*^  ?*;*^— ^k,?  folJ^^joB  "^^  t^®  «**- 

.e  present  gvstem  of  administration  *'^*"=''  ''elating  to  pnblio  schools  for  the  year 

Jtato  Superintendent  was  in  operation  «nding  September  30th : 

.    The  cost  of  maintenance  showed  ^»,^6T**':^'!"*!°*.!^"*."!.'^*.*''Si8,mn»  u 

very  large  decrease,  being  then  $429.-  Toil  expenditares.'.'.'.. .'.'..'.'..'.'.'.*.'.'..'.'..'...'.'   n|8»8,504  o» 

lainst  $626,738.44  for  the  previoas  Amount  p.id  for tMch«j' w.(?e........    ...     8,265,402  88 

?          I    L.  L       f                   I     '\i         ,1  ADiouDt  paid  for scboDl-hooam,  repain, ftarnl- 

I  much  higher  figures  under  the  old       tars,  etc. „... i,»28,67i  n 
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Estlinated  ralae  of  scbool-hooaes  uid  sites. .    $81,011,211  00 
Number  of  teachers  employed  during  legal 

term  of  school 21,129 

Number  of  teachers  employed  duxlng  any  por- 
tion of  the  year. 81,670 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools.  1,041,089 

Number  attending  normal  schools 6,270 

Number  of  volumes  in  school-district  libraries.  701,675 
Number  of  persons  in  the  Btate  between  the 

ages  of  live  and  twraty-one 1,631,500 

There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  Dum- 
ber of  books  in  school-district  libraries.  In 
1880  the  number  reported  was  1,286,536;  in 
1881,  707,155;  in  1882,  705,812,  and  now  701,- 
675.  There  are  twenty-four  literary  and  thir- 
teen medical  colleges  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State.  Of  these,  two  were  char- 
tered during  the  year  —  Canisius  College,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Niagara  University,  at  Suspension 
Bridge.  There  are  under  the  visitation  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  277  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools,  com- 
prising about  86,000  pupils  and  1,400  teachers. 
The  instruction  of  common-school  teachers  was 
carried  on  in  95  academical  institutions,  in 
which  1,611  teachers  were  trained. 

BnkSj  Iimnicie,  RailnMdfc — Eight  new  banks 
of  discount  were  organized,  under  State  laws, 
during  the  year,  and  one  failed,  leaving  the  total 
number  eighty-four,  the  condition  of  which,  on 
October  1,  was  reported  as  follows : 


InoMM  during 
Um  ymr. 

Resources 

$160,716,888 

21,761,700 

11,146,418 

118,914,968 

18,898,812 

$88,152,983 

Capital 

2,956,000 
1,488,716 

Surolus  and  profits 

Due  depositors 

8I.868.9S8 

Other  1  abilities 

1,844,284 

Of  the  increase  in  capital,  $1,800,000  was  the 
result  of  the  conversion  of  banks  from  the  na- 
tional to  the  State  system.  On  the  first  day  of 
July  127  savings-banks  reported  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Banking  Department.  Dur- 
ing the  year  one  new  savings  institution  was 
organized,  and  one  closed  after  paying  its  lia- 
bilities in  full.  The  condition  of  these  sav- 
ings-banks on  the  day  named  was  as  follows : 


Resources 

Due  deiKMitors 

Surplus  on  market  value 

Other  liabilities 

Number  of  depositors.. . 


$488,662,008  15 

420,881,007  88 

62,114,688  47 

716,807  80 

1,119,512 


Incmu  daring 
the  ft*. 

$29,58S,425  49 

20,087,168  96 

2,957.654  24 

498,6(12  80 

52,994 


The  reports  made  July  Ist  by  the  sixteen 
loan,  mortgage,  guarantee,  and  indemnity  com- 
panies doing  business  in  this  State  exhibit  the 
following  condition : 


Ee»<>arc«-s 

Capital  paid  in 

Surplus  and  profits 
Due  depositors  . . . . 
Other  liabilities.... 


IncreaM  la 
namb«r. 


Sixteen  institutions  for  the  safe-keepiof 
guaranteeing  of  personal  property,  witht 
tal  aggregating  $2,886,900,  were  under  t) 
pervision  of  the  Banking  Department  ( 
first  day  of  October. 

On  the  first  day  of  July  there  wer4 
business  in  the  State  147  joint-stock  &t 
ance  companies,  with  total  assets  of  $1 
924  56,  including  a  net  surplus  of  S 
273.33;    fifteen   marine-insurance  cc^i 
with  total  assets  of  $23,258,860.86,  in.^ 
net  surplus  of  $4,440,141.59 ;  twenty-:i 
insurance  companies,  with  total  assets 
602,347.17,  including  surplus  as  r^;ar<3 
holders  of  $76,751,890.73 ;  and  seven, 
insurance  companies,  with  total  asse^ 
617,413.41,  and  a  net  surplus  of  $1,8^- 
There  were  131  co-operative  insuran^z 
ations  doing  business  in  the  State,  Jam.. 
Of  these  119  were  New  York  State  coj 
and  12  were  organized  in  other  5ta.4 
number  of  certificates  in  force  issued 
associations  was  443,296.    The  amomi 
curities  on  deposit  with  the  Insnranoe 
ment  July  Ist,  for  the  protection  of  polic 
ers  insured  by  the  various  insurance  eon 
transacting  business  in  this  State,  was 
aggregate  $13,488,847.68,  aa  follows: 

New  York  State  Ufls-insiirance  companies. pjSU 

New  York  casualty -insnranoe  companies MI 

New  York  flre-lnsoranoe  companies 1,M 

Fire-insaranoe  companies  of  other  btates 

Foreign  insurance  companies KJStl 

Under  the  new  law  regulating  the  font 
and  conduct  of  co-operative  insurance  u 
tions  and  placing  them  under  the  super 
of  the  Insurance  Department,  thirteen  bd 
sociations  were  incorporated  in  the  Stat 
^ye  organized  in  other  States  were  admii 
transact  business  in  the  State.  A  nnm 
old  ones  went  out  of  existence.  The  a^ 
tration  of  the  Insurance  Department  wi 
dered  more  efficient  and  economical  duri 
year,  the  number  of  clerks  being  reduce 
thirty  to  seventeen,  the  services  of  an  at 
being  dispensed  with,  and  the  annual  e 
being  reduced  from  $48,650  to  $28,150. 

During  the  eight  months  ending  Sep' 
30th  the  new  Railroad  Commission  caui 
greater  part  of  the  6,500  miles  of  rail] 
the  State  to  be  inspected,  investigated  %i 
five  complaints,  and  made  a  number  of 
inquiries  and  examinations,  the  results  ol 
were  embodied  in  a  voluminous  report 
Legislature  of  1884.  Much  attention  wa 
to  the  subject  of  accidents,  their  caust 
the  means  of  prevention. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  those  ki 
injured  in  tlie  operation  of  the  railroads 
State  for  the  eight  months  ending  Sept 


♦160,187.704  04 

18JS87,000  S8 

12,244,412  42 

125,288,170  17 

V,229,SdO  92 


120,379,220  90 

957,500  00 

2,890,1)35  04 

20,894.9H5  01 

•8,207,180  45 


•  Decrease. 


Passengrers . . . 
Employes...., 
Other  persons. 

Totals  ... 


KllM. 

110 
178 


823 
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—  The  number  of   inimigrftiitg 

luded  It  Castle  GardeD  for  the  eleven  months 

c     CDding   with  December   Ut  was  ST2,183,   or 

■z^-r    «,*64  lew  than  for  the  same  months  in  1883. 

Tie  estimated  namber  for  the  jear  was  S90,- 

r    000,  o^aiast  456,450  durinK  the  previous  jear. 

'T      Dioiag  eleven  months  4,818  immigrants  nere 

^     «<ia)/tt«d  to  the  hospital  and  refage  on  Ward's 

i ,  isZiDd,    of  which  675  remwoed  there  on  the 

lOlbof  December,  116  of  them  being  insane. 

Daring  the  same  period  employment  was  found 

'  for  i7,*80,  and  1,273  were  returned  to  the 

eewCriea  the;  left  as  incapable  of  supporting 

tbemielv-es.    The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Im- 

Qiigrst^ion   were  met  b;  (168,064.04,  collected 

bj  the      CTnited   Slates   Treasury  Department 

fron  tl>e  vessels  landing  immigrantB,  and  $88,- 

104.51  Appropriated  by  the  State.    There  was 

'    ^$31,049.29  expended  for  repairs  of  State 

"  nrop9rty  on  Ward  s  island,  which  was  drawn 

iroia  Hie  State  treasury. 
^      8rt— «l   Curd.  — The  mUitla  of  the  State, 
^    iDOVa  as  the  National  Oaard,  consisted  on  the 


Over  8,600  men  were  in  camp  there  from  June 
JBthto  Jnlj28tb. 

The  Hew  CmKiI.— Work  on  the  new  Capitol 
at  Albeoy  progressed  favorably  during  the 
j'ear.  The  rooms  designed  for  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  east  end  of  the  building  were 
finished.  A  oontraot  was  made  on  the  19th  uf 
June  for  the  construction  of  the  southeastern 
staircase,  at  a  cost  of  |2;i9,S4S.6a,  and  it  ia  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  Sept,  IS,  1834.  The 
old  Capitol  and  the  State  Library  building  were 
removed  in  preparing  for  the  construction  of 
the  eastern  approach  to  the  new  edifice.  The 
State  Library  and  Law  Library  were  temporari- 
ly provided  for  in  the  new  building,  in  which 
permanent  rooms  for  them  are  to  be  ultimately 
furnished.  When  the  new  commissioner  took 
charge  of  the  Capitol,  the  granite  and  brick 
walls  of  .the  west  end  were  unfiniebed.  This 
wing  extends  2B1  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  62  feet  from  east  to  west,  not  inclnding 
the  space  desigDed  for  the  great  stairoase,  72 
by  62  feet — all  comprising  about  one  fourth  of 


30ih  of  September  of  11,668  offloers  and  en-  the  floor-space  of  the  building.     Before  the 

listed  men.    A  camp  of  instmction  is  held  at  close  of  the  year  the  walls  were  completed  and 

Peekskill  in  the  summer,  on  a  ground  contain-  roofed  over.    The  total  amount  expended  npon 

iog  one  hundred  acres,  and  leased  by  the  State  the  building  to  December  15th  was  $16,818,- 

at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,000.    The  lease  ex-  660.67.    The  amount  expended  from  April  flth 

pires  Hay  1,  1886,  and  the  State  has  the  privi-  to  December  15th  was  $600,481.23,  leaving  a 

lege  then  of  purchasing  the  ground  for  $13,000.  balance  on  hand  at  the  latter  date  of  $99,518.- 
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77.  The  men  employed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  numhered  1,300  to  1,400. 

Adirondack  Ferests. — A  special  committee  of 
the  Senate  was  appointed,  under  a  resolution 
adopted  May  2d,  to  ascertain  what  lands  could 
be  bought,  and  at  what  prices,  adjacent  to  the 
forest-kinds  already  owned  by  the  State  in  the 
Adirondack  wilderness,  with  a  view  to  preserv- 
ing such  forests  as  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  sources  of  water-supply  in  that  region.  The 
subject  was  one  on  which  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  during  the  year.  It  was  said 
that  much  injury  had  already  been  done  by  the 
reckless  destruction  of  forests  by  lumbermen 
and  charcoal-burners,  and  by  fires  carelessly 
kindled  by  hunting  and  camping  parties.  There 
was  a  demand  that  the  State  acquire  control 
over  such  lands  as  it  was  desirable  to  maintain 
in  a  wild  condition,  and  prevent  the  further 
desti*uction  of  the  forests  within  tlie  area 
which  fed  the  important  streams  of  the  Stjite. 
The  acquisition  of  lands  by  purchase,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  conmiission  to  have  charge 
of  them,  were  urged.  The  Senate  committee 
reported  in  January,  1884,  in  favor  of  preserv- 
ing the  lands  already  owned  by  the  State,  and 
establishing  a  public  park,  within  which  should 
be  inclosed  all  that  it  was  desirable  to  protect. 
It  did  not,  however,  recommend  a  direct  pur- 
chase of  land  from  private  owners,  as  it  was 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  State  from 
non-payment  of  taxes,  as  much  had  already 
done.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  the  Legis- 
lature of  1884  is  likely  to  act 

Telegraph  Salts. — In  a  suit  brought  by  the 
State  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  for  taxes  claimed  to  be  due  for  the 
year  1881,  under  the  act  taxing  corporations 
on  their  franchises  and  capital  stock,  a  decision 
was  rendered  by  the  referee,  Judge  Samuel 
Hand,  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  judg- 
ment was  entered  in  favor  of  the  State  for 
$178,897.26.    The  referee  held  that— 

Under  the  new  tax  laws  the  company  mast  pay  a 
tax  upon  its  fVanohise  of  a  Quarter- mill  for  each  one  per 
cent,  of  dividends  declarea  during  the  year,  computed 
upon  its  whole  capital  stock,  and  not  merely  upon  that 
portion  of  such  capital  invested  within  the  State,  as 
claimed  by  the  defendant.  He  followed  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  A  ppeals  in  the  case  of  the  people  against 
the  Albany  Insurance  Company.  The  lud^ent  was 
only  for  taxes  due  in  1881,  and  indudea  $12,000  pen- 
alty for  non-payment  of  the  tax  on  the  demand  of 
the  Comptroller.  Other  taxes  due  the  State  fW>m  the 
Western  Union  Company,  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision, make  the  total  amount  recoverable  firom  the 
corporation  about  $626,000.    The  law  findings  were : 

1.  That  the  said  acts  of  1880  and  1881  imposed  a 
new  and  different  system  of  taxation  upon  the  de- 
fendant, OS  to  taxes  for  State  purposes^  fVom  any  here- 
tofore existing  as  to  tele^rraph  companies  under  chap- 
ter 471  of  the  laws  of  1853,  or  any  other  statute ;  that 
by  said  acts  the  said  defendant  was  subjected  to  a  tax 
upon  its  franchise  for  State  purposes  of  one  quarter 
or  a  mill  upon  the  whole  capital  stock  for  every  one 
per  centum  of  dividend  declared  during  the  year 
whenever  those  dividends  reached  six  per  centum,  and 
not  merely  upon  that  portion  of  such  capital  invested 
within  this  State. 

2.  That  the  defendant  has  become  liable  to  pay  ten 
per  centum  of  said  tax  imposed  by  the  said  acts  in 


cose  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  ray  such  tax  witlun  fif- 
teen days  after  the  1st  day  of  January.  1882. 

8.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  aecision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  the  people  agiunst  the 
Albany  Insurance  Company,  the  only  part  ot  the  diri- 
dcnd  of  $16,626,500  in  stock  declared  March  26, 1^1, 
to  be  estimated  as  the  basis  for  the  franchise  tax  im- 
posed by  the  said  statutes  of  1880  and  1881,  is  the  ram 
of  $1,135,102.62  declared  from  the  earnings  and  profits 
made  by  the  company  since  the  law  took  effect,  Jrae 
1, 1880. 

4.  Althoii^h  thiB  last  part  of  the  dividend  does  not 
amount  to  six  per  centum  upon  the  then  capital  Hock, 
yet  1  conclude  the  tax  is  to  oe  at  the  rate  or  one  aw- 
ter  of  a  mill  for  each  one  per  centum  of  such  divkiei^ 
because  the  entire  dividends  declared  dimngtbe?«ir, 
including  the  cash  dividend,  make  together  more'than 
six  per  centum  either  upon  the  original  capital,  |41,- 
000,000,  or  the  subsequent  capital,  $80,000,000. 

5.  No  part  of  the  dividend  in  stock  excnan^  for 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company^t  etod, 
under  the  principle  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  dedskn 
in  the  people  against  the  Albany  Insurance  CompaBf, 
can  be  taken  as  any  basis  for  taxation  of  the  friDcbiM 
under  the  acts  of  1880  and  1881,  as  that  stock  irupa> 
chased  with  earnings  made  before  the  date  of  tase 
acts,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  permanently  iDcmscd 
in  value  since  1879,  but  has  been  exchanged  on  tboit 
the  basis  of  value  existing  in  November,  1879.    I  hold 
that  the  temporary  fiuctuations  in  value  durii^  tiie 
year  of  property  previously  wholly  purchased  dm 
previous  earnings  of  the  company  are  not  a  bssi  for 
the  imposition  oi  this  franchise-tax. 

6.  I  hold  that  no  part  of  the  dividend  of  $5S,SSSJi 
in  the  stock  of  the  company  was  from  eamiii^  or 
profits  made  during  the  year,  or  afforded  any  basakt 
an  additional  francnise-tax. 

7.  I  find  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  from  tte 
defendant  the  said  sum  of  $118,718.66,  with  ioterot 
thereon  firom  the  15th  day  of  January,  1882;  al^,  ^ 
sum  of  $12,000 ;  also,  the  sum  of  $28,877.56,  vith  in- 
terest thereon  fVom  the  said  15tli  day  of  Janojuy,  1^ 
and  the  sum  of  $2^837.76 ;  and  I  ^rect  judgment  d 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  for  w 
aggregate  sum  of  $161,988.98,  principal,  tod  tH' 
468.28,  interest— making  a  total  of  $178,897.26,  tw 
costs  of  the  action. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  iwae  of 
stock  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  C<hb- 
pany,  to  be  distributed  as  stock  diyideDd»> 
which  was  made  in  1881,  was  decided  in  fi^tir 
of  the  company  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  oa 
the  2d  of  October. 

In  a  suit  brought  against  the  Wertem  Tiucw 
Company  to  restrain  the  issue  of  stock  th« 
special  term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  ^f* 
York  city  had  held  that  the  consolidation  vHh 
the  other  companies  was  lawful,  and  the  'va» 
of  stock  to  pay  for  tlieir  franchises  and  prop- 
erty was  valid.  It  was  also  found  that  there 
was  no  conspiracy  in  the  case,  and  that  tlie 
stock  distributed  as  a  dividend  "  was  not  i 
division,  withdrawal,  or  payment  to  its  stoct 
holders  "  of  the  capital  stock,  and  its  issue  wssi 
proper  and  lawful  exercise  of  corporate  powtf 
under  the  circumstances.  This  decision  wasr^ 
versed  at  the  General  Term  of  the  conrt  m 
the  case  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  aa 
appeal  by  the  company  from  the  judgment  of  w- 
versal.  Judge  Earle,  in  rendering  the  decision, 
said :  "  There  are  no  laws  in  this  State  prohib- 
iting the  making  of  a  stock  dividend,  and 
there  is  no  public  policy  which,  in  all  casei» 
condemns  such  dividends.     No  harm  is  done, 
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rided  the  dividend  is  not  a  mere  infla- 


Inddcatg.— On  the  18th  of  Octo- 
the  one-hondredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
ding  of  the  American  army  of  the  Kevo- 
on  was  celebrated  at  Newbarg.  There  was 
lilibuy  parade  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 

a  naval  display  on  the  Hudson  river,  a 
oral  decoration  daring  the  day  and  illami- 
on  in  tlie  evening,  and  appropriate  literary 
festive  ceremonies. 

n  the  20th  of  December  a  new  railroad- 
ge  across  the  Niagara  river,  constructed  on 
cantilever  principle,  was  opened.  (See  En- 
ebbing.) 

oren  B.  Sessions,  who  had  long  been  nn- 
indictment  for  alleged  bribery  or  attempt 
ribe  a  member  of  the  Assembly  during  the 
ktorial  contest  of  1881,  when  he  was  a  mem- 
of  the  State  Senate,  was  acquitted  at  Al- 
f  on  the  18th  of  October.  (See  "  Annual 
Lopssdia,'^  1881,  New  Yobk.  For  further 
ils  of  affairs  of  New  York  city,  see  that 
I  in  this  volume.) 

EW  TOKK  €ITT«  The  financial  condition 
^e  city  of  New  York  has  somewhat  im- 
ved  in  recent  years,  though  the  expense  of 
rjmg  on  the  municipal  government  has 
idily  increased.  The  total  amount  of  the 
ded  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $180,- 
>,570.84 ;  but  against  this  was  a  sinking  fund 
(^,134,544.96,  leaving  the  net  indebtedness 
^92,546,025.88— a  decrease  of  $3,595,922.70 

the  year.    There  were  outstanding  $2,953,- 

I  of  the  revenue  bonds  of  the  year,  which 

ifliiied  in  anticipation  of  receipts  from  taxes. 

d  total  amount  of  these  bonds  issued  during 

>  jear  was  $16,324,800,  against  $19,247,300 
1882;   and  the  redemptions  amounted  to 

^ 871,200  for  the  issues  of  the  year,  and  $4,- 
^600  for  those  of  previous  years  which  were 
^aken  up.  Stocks  and  bonds  falling  due  in 
^  amount  to  $10,469,631.37.     The  credit  of 

>  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  in- 
*Jnient  of  '* additional  water  stock"  to  the 
^^nt  of  $50,000,  issued  on  account  of  the 
•^  aqueduct,  redeemable  in  thirty  and  paya- 

in  fifty  years,  with  3  per  cent,  interest,  was 
*^ptly  taken  at  a  premium  of  1^  per  cent. ; 
^9  on  revenue  bonds  have  been  effected  at 
t^r  cent.    Receipts  for  the  -sinking  fund 
the  redemption  of  bonds  amounted  to  $9,- 
^252.56  for  the  year,  and  payments  from 
o  $7,891,061.89,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,- 
*>  190.67.    Receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  for 
payment  of  interest  were  $2,763,199.37; 
tnents,  $2,679,528.20 ;  balance,  $83,671.17. 
*  receipts  of  the  city  treasury  for  the  year, 
lading  a  balance  of  $3,390,884.55  from  the 
v^ions  year,  and  $20,998,866.70  from  the  is- 
of  bonds,  were  $56,908,291.78;  the  pay- 
its  were  $54,262,086.89,  including  $18,364,- 
40  for  bonds  redeemed,  leaving  a  balance 
2,646,104.89.    The  total  cash  in  the  treas- 
from  all  balances  at  the  end  of  the  year 
$3,899,966.73.    The  tax-levy  of  the  year 
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was  $29,167,029.81,  and  the  general  tax-rat« 
was  2*29  per  cent,  on  $1,249,524,258  assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  2*0324 
per  cent,  on  $27,152,906  valuation  of  personal 
property  of  corporations  doing  business  in  the 
city,  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  State 
purposes,  except  on  real  estate.  The  amount 
of  taxes  collected  up  to  December  31st  was 
$24,333,510.97,  on  which  a  rebate  of  $148,- 
257.72  was  allowed  for  payment  before  No- 
vember 1st.  The  total  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty for  the  year  was  $1,276,677,164,  an  in- 
crease of  $43,200,765.67  over  tlie  previous 
year.  The  total  appropriations  for  the  year 
1884,  as  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  on  estimates  from  the  differ- 
ent departments,  amount  to  $34,046,165.60, 
being  an  increase  of  $3,369,880  over  those  of 
the  previous  year.  Of  tbe  full  amount,  $21,- 
208,885.89  is  apportioned  by  specific  provisions 
of  law,  and  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  full  city 
budget  for  1884,  compared  with  that  of  1883 
and  with  the  estimates,  is  as  follows : 


OBJXOTS  AND  PURPOSES. 


Mayonltj 

Common  Coandl 

Finance  Department 

State  taxes 

Interest  on  ci^  debt 

Redemption  of  city  debt. . . 
Armories  and  driU-rooms.. 

Bents  (leases  In  force) 

Judj^ments 

Law  Department 

PubllcWorks 

Public  Parks 

Cbaritles  and  Corrections.. 

Health 

Police 

Street-cleaning 

Fire 

Taxes  and  assessments. . . . 

Board  of  E^ncatlon 

City  College 

Printing,  etc 

CttT  courts 

Judiciary 

Coroners 

Sheriff. 

Election  

Preservation  of  records  . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Asylums,  etc 

£yacuadon-Day 


Total 

Dednct  general  fond 


▲Uowwlin 

1883. 


DoIUn. 

80,000 

69,2fiO 

200,500 

8,848,970 

8,092,8.M 

490,574 

80,760 

53,675 

150,«)00 

149,678 

8,554,900 

782.000 

l,5l>6,000 

463,207 

8,426,180 

1,<>00,000 

1,585.745 

108,700 

8,750,000 

185,000 

198,700 

829,700 

868,916 

50.000 

50,000 

188,786 

%S,tbO 

148,242 

1,029,958 


Atktdibt 
in  1884. 


Dellan. 

80,000 

84,500 

214,260 

4,252,577 

8,105,884 

678,179 

60,750 

58,066 

250,000 

149.828 

2,995,680 

1,107,500 

2,107,627 

740,709 

8.8S3,018 

1.184,587 

1,686,129 

109,200 

4,431,950 

185,000 

208,200 

885,045 

892,199 

50.000 

60.000 

168,400 

50,585 

185,428 

1,118.686 

20,000 


80,676,785   85,258,876 
Total  of  the  city  bndget  for  1884 


AllowMlIn 
1884. 


DolUn. 

80,000 

70.250 

288,500 

4,252,677 

8,010,917 

657,569 

80,750 

58,066 

250,000 

148,678 

2,777,066 

869,800 

1,774,105 

411,157 

8,601,584 

1,050,000 

1,686,129 

109,200 

4,481,950 

185,000 

204,400 

827.900 

892,816 

60,000 

72,000 

202.981 

46,725 

496,841 

1,094,749 

20,000 


84,046,165 
2,000,000 


82,046,165 


General  Statistics.— The  estimated  cost  of  new 
haildings,  for  which  plans  were  filed  in  the 
Bailding  Bureau,  for  the  year,  was  $43,214,- 
846,  tbe  nnmher  of  buildings  being  2,748. 
This  was  an  increase  of  141  in  the  number  of 
buildings,  and  a  decrease  of  $1,578,840  in  the 
aggregate  cost  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  cost  of  alterations  in  old  structures 
for  which  plans  were  filed  was  $4,540,885, 
against  $4,267,181  for  tlie  previous  year.  The 
growth  in  building  operations  for  ten  years  is 
shown  in  the  following : 
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Ymt.  Brttaatod  eatt. 

1874 $16,607,414 

1S75 18,2'i6,870 

1876 16,»08,880 

1877 1:1,865,114 

1878 16,219,680 


T«kr.                EatiiMted  eoii.  cQiiceled,  aod  then  selling  them  to  I 

iSo! !.".!;!! !  .*  .* !  .*  ^wlm^l  ^®  again  presented  for  payment.    Oi 

ibsi! !!.'!!.'!.'!!! !   48!89ii8uo  of  May  the  comptroller,  Allan  Gampl 

}2S iJ*J?5'i52  a  report  to  the  mayor  on  the  subject, 

— L_ZL.  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  by 

Total  ten  years $262,404,460  book-keeper  of  the  department,  he  ] 

The  nnmber  of  fires  oocnrrmg  daring  the  loss  at  $148,680.    It  was  his  conck 

year  was  2,168,  against  2,001  in  1882;   the  the  frauds  began  in  July,  1879,  and 

losses  by  fire  amounted  to  $3,517,826,  a  de-  ried  on  by  Carroll  alone  until  his  dea 

crease  of  $678,640  from  the  previous  year,  tember,  1882. 

The  average  loss  for  each  fire  was  less  than  for  A  report  made  to  the  mayor  on 

seventeen  years  preceding.    A  school  of  in-  by  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  aj 

struction  has  been  established  in  the  Fire  De-  investigation,  put  the  total  loss  at  $1 

partment.     One  new  company  was  organized  which  $10,980  was  credited  to  the  ; 

to  man  a  floating  engine,  the  most  powerful  $17,257.50  to  1880,  $66,782.50  to 

fire-boat  in  existence,  125  feet  long  and  25  feet  $74,540  to  1882.   The  commissioners 

beam.    Five  engine  and  two  hook-and-ladder  the  methods  of  the  comptroller's  c 

companies  were  equipped  with  a  second  set  of  intimated  that  their  investigation 

apparatus.    The  police  force  of  the  city  num-  obstructed  rather  than  assisted  by  tl 

bered  2,788  men  on  the  8l6t  of  December.  of  the  Finance  Department.    On  t 

The  average  number  of  persons  under  the  June  Comptroller  Campbell  address 

charge  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  to  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  i 

Correction  during  the  year  was  11,384.    The  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 

health  statistics  of  the  city  were  unusually  fa-  made.    In  the  mean  time  the  Board 

vorable.    The  number  of  deaths  was  83,958,  a  men  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  d 

decrease  of  3,966  from  the  previous  year.   The  examination  to  be  made  by  a  specis 

deaths  in  tenement-houses  were  18,041 ;  502  tee.    This  occupied  several  weeks,  an 

persons  died  in  the  rivers  and  streets.    There  was  made  in  which  the  lax  metho 

were  three  judicial  hangings.    Violence  caused  office  were  criticised,  and  the  theor 

1,325  deaths;   small -pox,  12;    measles,  716;  nounced  that  the  frauds  had  been  < 

diphtheria,  709;  typhus  fever,  15;  typhoid  fe-  by  Carroll  alone  by  means  of  counte 

ver,  470;   cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  227;  di-  pons.    Attached  to  the  report  wen 

arrhcea  (among  children  under  five  years  old),  lowing  resolutions,  which  were  adopt 

2,867 ;  diarrhoea  (all  ages),  8,398 ;  alcoholism,  Bewlved.  That  the  Comptroller  of  the 

218;    phthisis,   5,260;    heart-disease,    1,690;  Cornitv  of  New  York  be  and  is  hereby  reou 

pneumonia,  8,158;   solar  heat,  88;  apoplexy,  •^'^^  ^^f  ^®  ^"^IhJ,?'J9^'K«  <^L?*®  ^* 

MA,   i5«;«i^*.»o\i;oJ««^   1  Q^K      f\^  A;i5*ir.  «i  ofllce  in  the  sum  of  1200,000.  with  two  or 

524;  Bright  s  disease  1,845.     Of  children  un-  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^  ^^^^  ^-^  i^^^l^  ^^e  am( 

der  1  year,  8,724  died  ;  under  2  years,  10,246;  ^ath,  before  a  judj^e  of  the  Supreme  Cm 

under  8  years,  18,720.    One  hundred  and  twelve  notice  to  the  corporation  counsel, 

persons  more  than  90  years  old  died,  among  Besolved^  That  the  syetem  of  accounting 

them  8  men  and  17  women  who  were  more  the  Finance  Departaient  is  inefficien^  insul 

41         ,rtrt                  ij       Tiu                     /5-I    u       •  m  Violation  01  the  charter, 

than   100  years  old.     There  were  61  homi-  ji^^Ued,  That  the  directions  of  the  c 

cides.     One  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons —  rejrulate  the  rcoeipts  and  disbursements 

134  men  and  27  women— <)ommitted  suicide,  funds  form  a  safe  system  offlnance;  that  th 

Thirty-four  persons  were  accidentally  poisoned,  violation  has  the  city  suffered  by  offlci 

i?^»^^  4-i^.rvA  *xyv..^^»<>   «,r>«/v    »^»:,ri»nf«Ti«r  onAVx  tioHs,  anu  that  thcir  stHct  ODBcrvance,  w  1 

Forty-three  persons  were  accidentally  suffo-  ^,.  ^,;^  Common  Council,  wUl  be  aiple 

cated.    The  following  is  the  record  of  conta-  against  anv  loss  in  the  future. 

Buolvea^  That,  entertaiT>ing  no  question 
liability  of  one  or  more  of  the  munidpal 
during  any  period  of  the  three  years'  proc 
iam  B.  Carroll's  defalcations,  for  the  wL 
thereof,  it  is  hereby  referred  to  the  oorpor 
sel,  under  the  evicTence.  to  institute  such 
take  such  leg^al  proceedings  lu^alnst  any  c 
buoh  ma^strat^  as  he  shall  be  advised  c 
tained  at  law. 

The  grand  jury,  having  failed  in 

The-  number  of  births  recorded  was  28,972;  to  secure  the  aid  of  expert  account 

marriages,  11,556;  against  27,321  of  the  former,  certain  banks  of  the  city,  aocoroph 

and  11,085  of  the  latter,  in  1882.  in  the  way  of  an  investigation.    Itm 

Deftkttleiis  iii  PibHc  Offlces. — In  the  early  part  sentment,  however,  with  these  suggc 

of  April  it  was  discovered  that  a  defalcation  i.  That  if  the  payments  of  the  city  c 

had  occurred  in  the  Finance  Department  of  been  made  by  a  responsible  bank  or  trui 

the  city.     Evidence  was  found  among  the  pa-  ^  ^"«  formerly  the  practice,  no  loes  cou 

V""    u   X  ^;fr"i  rr^-"^"'^'  Wimam  B.  ^l!^Tbai*'5?h/pavments  forcoupons  h« 

Carroll,  that  there  had  been  a  practice  going  tv  tlie  City  Cham'bcrlain  as  formerly,  th. 

on  for  some  time  of  leaving  paid  coupons  un-  have  been  protected  from  loss  by  the  h 


gious  diseases : 

1888. 

1883. 

Scarlet  fever 

6,813 
8,507 
6S« 
207 
236 
4.687 
708 

8.S20 

Diphtheria 

TvTjhold  fever 

2,090 

1,878 

71 

Tyi)hu8  fever 

Cerebro-epinal  raenlngltis 

Measles 

289 
8,828 

6maIl-pox 

26 
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rlain,  which  the  jury  believe  would  apply  adopted  a  resolntion  reqaesting  the  mayor  to 

e  the  CftTToll  frauds.  appoint  a  committee  of  citizens  to  act  with 

^V"?^hibi4%°?«rof'S*e'Jy'"  hin«elf  in  examijiinK  tbi,  plan  and  to  report 

is  Other  than  in  registered  form,  and  they  iipon  its  feasibility,  the  probable  cost  ot  the 

[  the  conversion  ot  all  outbtanding  coupon  aqueduct,  and  the  time  necessary  to  carry  tiie 

regiBtered  stock.  plan  into  execution.    The  mayor  appointed  as 

the  testimony  before  the  gj^d  jury  they  gu^h  committee  the  Hon.  0.  B.  Potter.  John  T. 

it  the  system  and  methods  ot  book-keeping      .  -nr-ii-         r»       i      a...^     t?    i?^       a 

QptroUer'B  office  can    and  should   b^^  ^^°f^V  ^^^^'^"^  P^J^.^'/^.^^   ^'  Eno,   and 

d  improved  as  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  Hugh  N.  Camp.     Public  hearmgs  were  given, 

t  frauds  an  impossibility.  and  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  increasing 

26th  of  July  Comptroller  Campbell  the  water-supply,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Croton 

lis  office  on  account  of  broken  health,  valley  sources,  and  the  merits  of  the  new  aqoe- 

nation  was  accepted  and  took  effect  duct  scheme  was  fully  investigated.    A  report 

St.    On  the  8d  of  the  same  month  vvas  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  7th  of 

•  appointed  his  private  secretary,  Seth  March,  the  conclusions  of  which  were : 

to  tlie  vacant  office.     The  Commis-  1.  That  the  Croton  water-shed  is  the  amplest  and 

'  Accounts  made  a  second  and  more  most  available  source  of  supplv  for  the  city's  wants. 

investifffltion  of  the  oonnon  frauds  2.  That  a  new  aqueduct  capable  of  conveying  150,- 

mvesugaiion  oiine  coupon  irauas,  ^^  ^^^  of  water  daily  should  be  builtimme- 

g  a  report   on  the  8tb  of  October,  diately. 

imination  covered  the   period   from  8.  That  a  stora^  reservoir  or  reservoirs  should  bo 

)82  inclusive,  and  the  fraudulent  over-  constructed  of  suitable  capacity  to  provide  against  all 

of  coupons,  beffinninir  in  1874,  was  emergencies,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  tor  the 

.^^„^^  4.r^  AittA  en<\  next  twenty-nve  years. 

imount  to  f  ie4,tiyy.                        ,     .  4.  That  the  work  of  constructing  this  aqueduct  and 

nonth  of  September  other  irregnlan-  storage  reservoir  or  reservoirs  should  be  surrounded 

discovered  in  the  Water  Register's  widi  such  safeguards  as  would  insure  immediate  con- 

f  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  struction,  and  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  city. 

)  Bureau  of  Arrears  in  the  Finance  A  carefully  prepared  bill  was  also  submitted, 

tot.    Two  arrests  were  made  in  these  which,   with    some    modifications,   was    that 

1   indictments  were  found  but  not  passed  by  the  Legislature.     (See  New  York 

ng  the  year.     Two  clerks  and  the  State,   Legislative  Action.)      Strong    efforts 

1  the  comptroller's  office  had  been  were  made  to  prevent  the  change  in  the  bill 

for  negligence  in  connection  with  the  which  took  from  the  mayor  the  appointment 

rauds,  but  the  entire  result  of  the  of  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  bnt  without  avail, 

efforts  at  investigation  was  nnsatis-  The  commission,  provided  for  in  the  act  of 

Finally,  in  November,  a  special  grand  the  Legislature,  was  organized  in  August,  and 

called  for  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  began  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  a 

and  was  charged  by  Chief-Justice  new  aqueduct  and  an  enlarged  storage  reser- 

preme  Court  Noah  Davis  to  make  voir  in  the  Croton  valley.    At  the  first  regular 

to  all  allegations  of  fraud  and  dere-  meeting  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

the  city  departments,  and  of  malfeas-  submitted  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 

£ce  under  the  city  government.    At  at  Quaker  Bridge,  and  for  an  aqueduct  from 

1  request  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  the  site  of  the  dam  to  the  Harlem  river,  near 

torney,  $20,000  was  included  in  the  High  Bridge,   upon  the   line  known  as  the 

•priations  for  1884  to  cover  the  ex-  **  Hudson  river  route."    That  route  met  with 

spert  assistance  in  this  inquiry,  which  serious     opposition     from     property-owners 

on  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Two  throughout  almost  its  entire  length,  and  the 

ad  occurred  in  the  office  of  district  commissioners  finally  came  to  a  unanimous 

since  the  question  of  this  inquiry  decision  upon  a  modification  of  the  '^  Hudson 

The  Hon.  John  McKeon,  the  in-  river    route."      The    commissioners  likewise 

of  the  office,  died,  and  Wheeler  H.  unanimously  determined  to  build  the  aqueduct 

was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  of  a  size  equal  to  a  fourteen-foot  cylinder, 

im  on  the  30th  of  November.    After  The  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 

le  office  little  more  than  a  week,  Mr.  Works  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  on  the  plan 

concluded  that  the  state  of  his  health  submitted  by  him,  was  as  follows : 

:  permit  him  to  carry  on  its  arduous    Dam  and  reservoirs $4,000,000 

such  a  time,  and  he  resigned  on  the  i^?.8ii  ^^t  of  aqueduct  from  dim  to  Harlem 

V  /^J  au     x"  II        •        J       T>^4.«-         river,  at  an  averaire  of  $60  per  foot 8,418,600 

Cember.     On  the  following  day  Peter  2,820  feet  tunnel  across  Harlem  river,  at  $100  per 

was  appointed  to  the  place.  foot 283,000 

i^ut± Thft  HiibiPP^  nf    ATI  inrrpflflpd  11,986  feet  of  aqueduct  from  Harlem  river  to  Man- 

,  ^T^  ?    suDjecc  ot   an  mcreasea       hattan  vaiiev;  at  $50 .  ow^soo 

ply  for  the  city  occupied   much  at-  4,000  foet  of  ifon  siphons  across  Manhattan  valley, 

ring  the  year.    The  matter  had  been    «»I<^^»^ iic^i'ixvi ?ItI52 

^  J    X.     xv      /^  •     •  ^    Gate-houses  connected  with  siphons 100,000 

mes   urged    by  the  Commissioner  01  9  753  feet  of  aqueduct  from  Manhattan  valley  to 

>rks,and  in  1882  he  had  submitted       Central  Park,  at  $60 fi86,980 

<«^^.  o  ^^tk^  #^1.  A  Ttonr  o/^.iA/ln/tf    *>».A  Qate-house  and  connections  to  Central  Park  res- 

yor  a  plan  for  a  new  aqueduct,  pre-       ^^^^j^ 100,000 

the   Chief    Engineer  of   the   Croton  Four  waste-gates  between  dam  and  Harlem  river         60,000 

The  State  Senate  early  in  January         Total $14,460,940 
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The  modification  of  the  route  by  the  commis-  unpaid,  and  the  questions  involved 

sioners,  and  the  increase  of  rock-tunneling,  in  court.    The  agreement  made  in 

would  somewhat  enhance  the  coat  of  excava-  1881,  by  the  directors  of  the  three 

tion,  but  would  reduce  that  of  land-damage,  whereby  they  were  to  be  merged  in 

Expert  opinions  as  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  stock  of  the  New  York  Elevated  ] 

Quaker  Bridge  dam,  and  the  time  necessary  be  replaced  by  first-preferred  stock  < 

for  its  construction,  varied  widely.  hattan  Company  and  that  of  the  M 

Opeilog  of  the  Etst  River  Bridget — On  tlie  24th  by  second-preferred  stock  of  the 

of  May  the  great  suspension-bridge  connecting  poration,  was  still  in  litigation,  cer 

the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  across  holders  of  the  Metropolitan  Compt 

the  East  river,  was  formally  opened,  wiUi  ap>  brought  suit  to  have  it  set  aside,  az 

propriate  ceremonies,  and  was  delivered  into  an  injunction  pending  the  trial  of 

the  charge  of  the  two  cities  by  the  Board  of  In  a  suit  against  the  Manhattan  and 

Trustees,  who  had  had  the  supervision  of  its  companies  for  damage  to  private  ] 

construction.    By  the  subsequent  action  of  the  front  of  which  the  structure  of  the 

authorities  it  was  continued  under  the  control  was  set  up,  it  was  decided  that  the  pis 

of  the  same  board.    At  first  only  the  drives  recover.    A  scheme  for  an  undergi 

and  footway  were  opened  to  passengers,  and,  road  beneath  Broadway  to  Union  £ 

the  legal  counsel  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be-  thence  northward  by  two  lines,  to 

ing  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  no  authority  as  the  Arcade  Railway,  has  been  f 

to  make  any  part  of  it  free,  tolls  were  charged ;  urgently  advocated, 
the  rate  for  foot-passengers  being  one  cent,        New  Parkfc — In  accordance  with 

and  for  teams  from  five  to  twenty  cents,  ao-  the  Legislature  of  this  year,  a  comn 

cording  to  size.    Later  in  the  year  the  railroad  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  select  i 

was  opened,  trains  of  two  cars  each  being  run  lands  for  public  parks  in  the  twentj 

by  the  cable  system  of  traction,  and  a  fare  of  twenty -fourth  wards  of  the  city,  no 

^YQ  cents  for  each  passenger  being  charged.  Harlem  river.      The  commission  n 

At  first  the  footway  was  used  by  great  num-  port  to  the  Legislature  of  1884,  oa 

hers  of  people,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  a  panic  oy  a  bill  providing  for  the  acquisit 

was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  woman  at  the  stair-  necessary  territory  by  the  city.    1 

way  leading  from  the  New  York  approach  to  selected  were  an  area  of  1,0T0  acres 

the  central  span,  during  which  twelve  persons  on  the  line  of  Yonkers,  to  be  knov 

were  crushed  to  death,  and  thirty-five  others  Cortlandt  Park;  an  area  of  653  ao 

were  injured.    After  the  novelty  wore  away,  Bronx  river,  to  be  called  Bronx  I 

no  trouble  was  occasioned  by  crowds.  1,700  acres  at  Pelham  Bay,  on  Lo 

(For  an  account  of  this  undertaking,  see  En-  Sound,  some  distance  beyond  the  pr 

aiNEBBiNo,  in  the  present  volume.)  its  of  the  city.    These  were  to  be 

EvaeiatlM-IHiy. — The  one-hundredth  anniver-  by  broad  parkways,  that  from  Van 

sary  of  the  final  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  to  Bronx  Park  being  600  feet  wid< 

British  troops,  which  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  mile  in  length,  and  that  from  Broi 

25th  of  November,  was  celebrated  on  the  fol-  ham  Bay  Park  400  feet  wide  and  24  i 

lowing  day.    There  was  a  military  and  civic  A  smaller  space  of  185  acres,  to  be 

parade,  in  which  the  President  of  the  United  CrotonaPark,  was  selected  below  thi 

States  and  other  prominent  Federal  officers,  be  connected  with  Bronx  Park  by  a 

the  Governor  of  the  State  and  his  staff,  the  Two  smaller  spaces,  of  38  and  25 

Governors  of  several  other  of  the  original  thir-  spectively,  and  to  be  known  as  Clar< 

teen  States,  and  the  mayor  and  other  officers  St.  Mary^s  Parks,  were  located  still 

of  the  city  participated.     There  was  also  a  Harlem  river.    It  was  estimated  that 

parade  of  steamers  and  tug-boats  in  the  harbor,  area  selected,  8,800  acres,  could  be  b 

A  bronze  statue  of  Washington  was  unveiled  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  per  acre,  i 

on  the    steps  of  the  sub-Treasury  building,  said  that  their  natural  attractions  ' 

where  an  address  was  delivered  by  George  that  there  would  be  little  occasion  : 

William  Curtis,  and  the  celebration  closed  with  diate  embellishment.     The  park  o 

banquets  and  illuminations  in  the  evening.  Bay,  with  its  islands,  coast  indenti 

RapM  Transit — Near  the  end  of  the  year  a  picturesque  views,  it  was  claimed,  w 

new  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  any  pleasure-ground  in  the  world  J 

under  the  rapid  transit  act  of  1875,  to  con-  and  nealth fulness.    Regard  was  had 

sider  plans  for  additional  lines  of  railroad  in  lection  for  the  purposes  of  public 

the  city.    The  cable  system  of  propulsion  and  parade-grounds,  botanical  and  zodl< 

the  use  of  improved  motors  were  prominent  dens,  and  a  site  for  great  fairs  or  e 

subjects  of  consideration,  as  well  as  new  routes  The  bill  submitted  to  the  Le^slatv 

proposed  for  surface  and  elevated  roads.  izes  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com 

The  affairs  of  the  existing  elevated  roads  New  York  to  take  possession  of  th* 

were  subject  to  considerable  litigation.    The  land  located  for  parks,  and  to  mal 

taxes  assessed  by  the  city  for  five  years  succes-  tion  for  the  appointment  of  commi 

sively,  amounting  to  $2,286,836.32,  remained  estimate.     On  the  confirmation  of 
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the   commissioners,   the  major,   etc.,  are  Maoh  dissatisfaction  with  the  monicipal  ad- 

ori^ed  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  ministration  was  developed  daring  the  year  in 

keep  the  same  open  as  puhlic  parks.    The  conseqaence  of  the  frauds  that  were  exposed 

^Fj  etc.,  within  foar  months  after  the  con*  in  some  of  the  departments,  and  charges  of 

tlon  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  corruption  and  extravagance.     On  the  meet- 

^qnired  to  pay  for  the  property  taken  for  ing  of  the  Legislature  of  1884,  the  question  of 

Lrks,  and  to  issue  city  four  per  cent,  bonds  charter  reform  was  again  agitated,  and  two 

Klnoe  the  money  required.  committees,  one  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the 

Pistttits. — ^Franklin  Edson  was  elected  Assembly,  set  about  investigating  the  condition 

r  oif  New  York  in  1882  through  a  union  of  the  city  government. 

3     ^.liree  Democratic  factions  known  as  BfEW  ZEALAND.    See  Australia  and  Poly- 

i&n jr,  Irving  Hall,  and  the  County  De-  nksia,  p.  87. 

^^y-^  against  a  citizens^  movement  whose  NICARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Central  America. 
Itt^o  was  William  Dowd.  The  mayor^s  The  President  is  Dr.  Adan  C4rdenas.  His 
moments,  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  Cabinet,  in  1883,  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
avowedly  determined  by  the  necessity  of  ing  ministers:  Finance,  War,  and  Navy,  Col. 
^^K  for  tiiem  the  approval  of  the  Board  J.  Elizondo ;  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Dr. 
dermen,  whose  members  were  in  a  pecul-  F.  Delgadillo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  F.  Cas- 
iiiae  the  representatives  of  the  various  lo-  tillon ;  Interior,  Sefior  J.  Chamorro. 
'oUtical  factions.    He  made  an  effort  to  se-  Fhiineei — The  income  in  1882  was  $1,689,000, 

action  from  the  Legislature  which  would  while  the  outlay  was  $1,610,000.    The  national 

>^^Q  mayor  the  power  of  appointment  and  indebtedness  is  altogetner  internal,  and  does 

^oval  of  heads  of  departments  untrammeled,  not  exceed  $700,000,  in  the  shape  of  fundable 

N  liot  succeeding  in  this,  he  professed  to  act  bonds,  for  which  the  import  duties  are  mort- 

thQ  principle  of  making  the  best  of  the  ex-  gaged,  while  $222,000  are  payable  in  cash.    In 

3^  sitoation,  and  avoiding  contentions  with  1883  the  debt  amounted  to  $920,258.     The 

»  aldermen.    His  appointments  throughout  amount  of  duties  collected  by  the  custom-house 

J®  year  provoked  criticism,  on  the  ground  in  the  fiscal  year  1881-'82  was  $1,275,607, 

^ftt  tbej  aimed  at  satisfying  the  demands  of  against  $906,156  in  1880-'81. 

jjj^tions,  so  far  as  they  could  be  reconciled,  RiUroadSi — There  were  in  operation  in  1882 

J*^'dr  than  promoting  the  highest  efficiency  about  65  kilometres  of  railroad,  and  18  were 

i"«  pablio  service.  tiien  being  built. 

^Qring  the  political  canvass  of  the  autumn  Tekigraiilis. — The  number  of  offices  in  1882 

.  c^ort  to  unite  the  Democratio   factions  was  26 ;  the  length  of  lines,  777  miles,  with 

'"^,  so  far  as  delegates  to  the  State  Conven-  800  miles  of  wire.     There  were  dispatched 

^*i  Were  concerned,  but  they  all  supported  that  year  64,544  private  telegrams,  and  16,601 

*  general  ticket.    The  city  and  county  nomi-  were  sent  by  the  Government.    There  was  col- 

^OQs  they  divided  so  as  to  agree  on  a  com-  lected  the  sum  of  $18,733 ;  and  spent,  $20,789. 

^^  ticket,  but  in  regard  to  legislative  and  Postal  Service* — The  number  of  post-offices  in 

^^anio  nominations  they  were  divided.  1882  was  13;  expresses,  79;  and  postal  agen- 

^  New  Yobk  State,  Political  Oanvau.)    A  oies,  8.    There  passed  through  the  post-office 

^for  reorganizing  the  Republicans  of  the  177,109  private  letters,  87,273  Government  dis- 

^  Was  formed  and  carried  out  during  the  year,  patches,  21,666  postal-cards,  39,001  registered 

Was  devised  by  a  Committee  of  Eighteen,  letters,  424,955  newspapers,  and  615  sample 

^ed  partly  from  the  existing  City  Central  packages;  together,  646,919  items  of  mail  mat- 

^mittee  and  partly  of  persons  outside  the  ter,  producing  an  income  of  $9,282,  and  in- 

^  organization.    The  plan  included  a  full  eri-  volving  an  outlay  of  $15,844. 

*IIment  of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  city  in  Commerce. — There  entered  Nicaraguan  ports 

|e  several  Assembly  districts  and  the  choice  in   1882    altogether    213    vessels,   measuring 

'  delegates  to  a  County  Committee,  members  256,000  tons,  and  comprising  166  steamers,  8 

district  committees,  enrolling  officers  and  of  which  navigated  under  the  German  flag,  2 

speotors  for  the  next  year,  and  delegates  to  being  men-of-war,  and  57  sailing-vessels,  of 

conventions  by  the  persons  thus  enrolled,  which  11  were  German, 

ider  the  old  organization,  in  order  to  vote    


primary  meetings,  the  voter  was  obliged  to  

n  an  association,  sign  its  constitution,  and  igT.v^e 

dge  himself  to  support  all  candidates  of  the  i677-;78 

tj  regularly  nominated.     Under  the  new  l^^'^^ 
n  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  enrolled  un- 


ImporC 


$1,982,000 
2,181,000 
2,986,000 
8,8«2,000 


Export. 


$8,289,000 
2,^;9^0O0 
8,708,000 
4,022,000 


a  declaration  of  intention  to  act  with  the  The  products  chiefly  exported  were:  India- 
lablican  party.  The  enrollment  took  place  rubber,  14,000  quintals  of  101^  pounds  Ameri- 
ir  the  election  in  November,  and  resulted  can,  worth  $800,000 ;  7,300,000  pounds  of  cof- 
^lacing  23,464  names  on  the  rolls,  some-  fee,  worth  $530,000 ;  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
^  more  than  twice  the  membership  of  the  fustic,  indigo,  skins,  hides,  and  cedar-wood, 
associations,  but  much  less  than  half  the  Interocetiilc  CanaL— The  following  is  a  trans- 
nary  Republican  vote  of  the  city.  lation  of  the  law  adopted  in  October,  1883,  by 
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the  Nicaramian  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  ony  posaesslon  or  colony  there.    The  oc 

obtaining  a  joint  guarantee  from  the  Central  ^'^'«vi^^,;^"sl?uJd^S°.nrpS 

Amencan  states  which  may  assist  m  promot-  America  U  moat  oonapicuoua,  the  decSi 

ing  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal :  Henry  Bulwer  prior  to  the  eschAo^  of  the 

Abticle  L  The  Government  U  authorized  to  unite  o*'  the  treaty  states  that  "her  Maje.*ty  do« 


capital  employed  in  its  construction,  which  shall  not  ize  the  subsequent  colonization  by  her  Mi 

exceed  $75,000,000.    This  guarantee  shall  last  twenty  emment  of  a  territory  as  krge  as  three  of 

years  from  the  date  on  which  the  canal  shall  be  com-  States.    The  declaration  was  made  not ! 

pleted  and  opened  to  traffic.  vary  the  treaty,  but  of  abundant  caution  i 

Art.  II.  The  Gtoverument  is  consequently  author-  not  be  misunderetood.    The  meaning  of 

ized  to  fruamntee  a  profit  of  8  per  cent  net  upon  tion,  we  think,  is  that  a  mere  settlemes 

$20,000,000  of  the  capital  fixed  by  the  previous  arti-  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogj 

cle,  either  in  association  with  other  governments,  in  wood  at  Honduras  under  Spanish- Ame 

the  event  of  their  guaranteeing?  the  same  rate  of  in-  eigntv  was  not  to  be  considered  a  British 

terest  on  the  remainder  of  the  capital,  or  ftinglv,  thus  be  a  vioktion  of  the  treaty,  and  I  flul 

should  the  others  not  agree  to  act ;  but  it  must  do  BiDoe  the  exchange  of  the  ratifioations  ot 

stipuktcd  that  the  expenses  of  construction  and  main-  the  organization  of  a  colony,  with  a  fuU  c 

teuance  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000  annually,  and  that  ernment  under  the  British  sovereignty,  ci 

any  deficit  in  the  amount  of  profits  which  shall  have  ^P^n  as  authorized  or  allowed  either  by  1 

been  recognized  and  paid  by  Nicaragua  will  be  re-  by  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer^s  declaration, 
turned  by  the  company  from  any  excess  of  profits         rw,-.  v^Imwo  nf  ltB«f#BA_A  Iptt^r  f 
which  may  be  subsequelitly  obtained  over  and  above        ^*  It?  t      ^r??S7     -^    »» ^r 

the  8  per  Jent.  which  is  guaranteed.  ragua  dated  June  12, 1888,  said :  "  T 

Art.  III.  The  Government  will  subject  this  conces-  of  Ometepe,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  is 

sion  of  its  guarantee  to  the  conditions  it  may  consider  in  eruption.    On  May  1st,  at  10  A.  if., 

necessary  to  establish  in  favor  of  the  republic,  and  in  g^j  terrifyinir subterranean  rumbling 

thfLonntof'^mL  "^^  which  lasted  between  two  and  thre 

tne  amount  of  pronts.  ,    ^  ai_      i  •  -i-i        r\    ^i. 

Art.  IV.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  make  hut  no  outbreak  was  visible.    On  the 

treaties  with  the  other  Central  American  republics,  day  a  number  of  people  climbed  to  t 

establishing  the  aforesaid  guarantee,  and  granting  to  of  tlie  volcano,  to  find  that  the  crat4 

their  citizens  the  same  privileges  which  are  reserved  ^^eased  in  size,  and  was  about  thirty 

to  Nicaraguans  by  the  concession  of  April  24,  1880;  .    ,        .,        ,  Zl        .        . ,.,    u   *  •*   j 

and  to  a^ange  with  the  company  holcfing  the  con-  "^^  length  and  three  m  width,  but  lU  d 

cession,  an  additional  contract  sUpulating  the  condi-  not  be  calculated.     Around  it  wer 

ticns  containing  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Ccn-  large  quantities  of  stones  and  rock 

tral  American  states,  or  that  of  Nicaragua  alone,  as  ^jtii  slate-colorcd  mud  ;  masses  of  t 

the  case  may  be.  materials  had  poured  down  in  a  soul 

On  December  20th  Secretary  Freliughuysen  direction,  forming  a  bed  three  hundr 

made  public  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  Minister  hundred  yards  in  leugth,  and  ashes 

Lowell,  concluding  the  discussion  with  the  tered  in  all  directions.    Two  days  ; 

Government  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Clayton-  May  4th,  a  series  of  terrifying  eru 

Bulwer  Treaty.    The  letter  is  dated  Nov.  22,  companied  by  prolonged  rumblings, 

1883.     On  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  At  about  2.80  p.  m.,  the  earth  and  r 

plan  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  on  which  the  vicinity  of  the  crater  were  seen  to  I 

treaty  was  based,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  says :  poured  forth,  and  from  it  burst  upwi 

Lord  Granville  raises  the  point  that  no  time  was  Column  of  lead-colored  smoke,  whic 

fixed  by  the  convention  within  which  such  interoce-  terrified  villagers  flying  to  the  chore 

anic  communications  were  to  be  made.    While  this  belief  that  the  whole  island  was  al 

statement  is  correct,  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  contem-  destroyed.     Fortunately,  however,  i 

plated  that  the  canal  was  about  to  be  constructed  at  /  ^     ai.^   i„„„    #^n^ a\. 

the  time  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  that  the  survey  w?«  "^ne,  as  the  lava  followed  a 

therefor  was  then  made,  and  that  thirty- three  yeare  where  there  are  no  innabitants,  and  t 

have  elapsed  without  Great  Britain  rendering  the  con-  is  not  cultivated," 
sideration  on  whidi  the  treaty  was  based,  and  this         Qn  June  19th  another,  more  viol 

ftdlure  we  think  affects  the  trca^^^  ^.         ^^  •     ^^     formation  of  a  n 

ner  that  a  failure  by  Great  Britain  to  give  the  conaid-  *^*^"  vnv*vv»  •**  «  w     x,  ^*»^  vu  v.  «  « 

eration  within  a  definite  time,  had  one  been  fixed  by  accompanied  by  a  prolonged  earth< 

the  convention,  would  have  affected  it.  an  overflow  of  lava  in  the  direction  of 

In  regard  to  the  provision  that  neither  the  Two  days  later  the  mountain  waa  re 

United  States  nor  Great  Britain  shall  colonize  ?•«»  »»''«'•  P>?<=«'^,'»'?^  fr*""  ^^'^S*  '*^ 

or  exercise  any  dominion  over  any  part  o£  Cen-  >«'*  ^^''.^  m  all  directions.    Many  1 

♦,»i  A  .<.<»:».  vf.  v^^M^^u^-^^^^\.^^^ .  sent  to  the  island  from  villages  on 

tral  America,  Mr.  Frel  nghnysen  says :  j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  unfortunate  people. 

cl^r^lttZ^^^J^oi'Z^Z.X.V^.rXl^.  of  thefugitives  had  sought  sheltero. 

ta<?e  over  the  other  in  regard  to  the  police  of  the  canal,  denly  surrounded  by  a  stream  of  glo 

such  as  the  provision  aja^inst  alliance,  against  occupa-  no  help  could  be  extended  to  them 

tion  and  fortification,  and  against  taking  advantage  of  perished  in  great  agony.     The  islam 
anyintimacyorinfluence;  and  yet  it  is  claimed  that         ^ed    by  these  eruptions  into   on 

the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  existence  ot  a  large  ,.      .j  .      .x  j  i  Lj  «.i.^.  u 

regularly  oreanized  British  colony  in  Central  America,  "q«»a  ignited  lava,  and  thereby  rei 

while  it  does  prohibit  the  United  States  from  having  tirely  uninhabitable. 
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[  CIROLIHA*    State   Gorement  —  The  To  authorize  the  Seaboard  and  Baleigh  Bailroad 

J  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  Company  to  chwige  its  wrporate  name. 

^««-«rv-     T-k «    T     T« i^     T?««.^  To  authorize  the  registration  ot  the  State  bonds. 

ovemor,    Thomas   J;  Jarvis,    Demo-  ^^  authorize  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  Kailroad 

cretary   or   State,   William   L.   baan-  and  the  Palmetto  Raihx>ad  Companies  to  construct 

'easurer,   John  M.   Worth;    And i tor,  and  operate  their  roads  within  the  State. 

P.  Roberts ;  Attorney-General,  Thom-  To  repeal  the  prohibition  law  of  1881. 

man ;    Superintendent  of  Public  In-  ^S^ComXy  ^        AsheviUe  and  BumsviUe  Eail- 

,  John   C.   Scarborough;    Adjutant-  ^ 

Johnstone  Jones;    State  Librarian,  The  State  was  divided  into  nine  congres- 

d  Haywood;  Govemor^s  Council,  the  sional  districts. 

r  of  State,   Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Changes  were  made  in  the  school  law,  the 

sndent  of  Public  Instruction ;   State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  reorganized,  and  the 

f  Education,  the  Governor,  Lieuten-  Code  was  adopted.    The  new  Board  of  Agri- 

irnor.  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  culture  consists  of  thirteen  members,  four  ex 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  officio  and  one  from  each  congressional  district, 

imey-GeneraL    Department  of  Agri-  chosen  by  the  Legislafcnre.    It  was  constituted 

Commissioner,  Montford  McGehee;  as  follows:  Gov.  Jarvis;  the  President  of  the 

r,  P.  M.  Wilson ;  Geologist,  Prof.  W.  State  Agricultural  Society,  T.  M.   Holt ;  the 

ips ;  Chemist,  Prof.   0.  W.  Dabney ;  President  of  the  University,  K.  P.  Battle ;  the 

mdent  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  S.  G.  President  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Grange, 

Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Will-  W.  R.  Williams;   and  by  districts:  1.  R.  W. 

.  Smith,  of  Wake;  Associate  Justices,  Wliarton,  of  Beaufort;  2.  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Wil- 

$.  Ashe,  of  Anson,  and  Thomas  Ruffin,  son ;  3.  James  A.  Oates,  of  Sampson ;  4.  W. 

^.    Judge  Ruffin  resigned  in  Septem-  F.  Green,  of  Franklin ;  5.  L.  W.  Anderson,  of 

A.  S.  Merrimon  was  appointed.  Stokes;   6.  John  Robinson,  of  Anson;   7.  A. 

Ut  SesslM. — The  Legislature— consist-  Leazar,  of  Iredell ;    8.    Bur  well  Blanton,   of 

c  Democrats,  15  Republicans,  and  one  Cleveland ;  9.  C.  D.  Smith,  of  Macon, 

a  the  Senate,  and  70  Democrats  and  On  January  16th  Matt  W.  Ransom,  Demo- 

iblicans  in  the  House— convened  on  crat,  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  by 

dd,  and  a^oumed  on   March  9th.  a  vote  of  108  against  47  tor  William  Johnson, 

he  acts  passed  are  the  following :  Liberal. 

■porate  the  Wilmington.  Point  Caswell^  and  ^^TTSln^i  ^"'"*   ^^"**•^^^'^  *!"« 

ulroad  and  Steamboat  Transportation  Com-  ahout   6,500,000   acres    of  improved  land   m 

North  Carolina  and  16,000,000  of  unimproved 

onze  a  sale  of  the  State's  stock  in  the  Cape  land.     The  State   produces  460,000   bales   of 

fadkin  VaUey  R^ way  Company,  and  pro-  cotton,  80,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  80,000,000 

Dd^m  Zt^lwvl^e  fo/ih^%\Q  of  the  P0^»<^  «'  tobacco,  and  exports  wheat,  rice, 

erest  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Kail-  oats,  ground-peas,  etc. 

>any,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fifteen  counties  alone 

ng  the  charter  of  the  Granville  Railroad  there  are  now  standing  5,000,000,000  feet  of 

idO)mp^r  """^^  ^           ""  long-leaf  pine. 

)wer  counties,  townships,  dties,  and  towns  When  the  debt  is  all  arranged  it  will  amount 

>e  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Albemarle  and  to  less  than  $8,600,000,  bearing  4  per  cent,  in- 

dlroad.  terest.    There  is,  besides,  a  debt  of  about  $2,- 

ide  a  residence  for  the  Governor.  750,000,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest— the  in- 

porate^he  Insane  Asylums  of  the  State,  and  ^^^^  ^^  which  will  be  met  by  dividends  from 

ige  the  liame  of  the  Edenton  and  Norfolk  the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 

/ompany  to  Carolina  and  Chesapeake  Bail-  The  assessment  of  property  in  the  State  in 

^?^l     t-          .^^               ,^,,  1882  was  $168,000,000.   The  valuation  in  1888 

m  G^u^^'^iwldclZln^^han  o* ui  «^^^®  *"  increase  of  neariy  20  per  cent.    It 

orth  CafoUna  and  TenneLe  Railroad^Com-  ^^^^  reach  nearly  $200,000,000.     The  State  and 

county  taxes  combined  amount  to  66}  cents  on 

tate  the  construction  of  the  Newbem  and  the  hundred  dollars. 

'*^u   A     1           ^  *x-    o.  .                   ,  The  crop  of  com  in  1879  was  28,019,889 

to  the  30th  day  of  November.  of  wheat  m  1879  was  8,397,395  bushels;  m 

ide  for  the  support  of  the  Institution  of  the  1882  it  had  risen  to  5,494,800. 

lb,  and  Blind.  Xhe  cotton  counties  raise  more  com  per  in- 

^^ropnations  for  the  several  msane  asy-  habitant  than  the  average  for  the  entire  State^ 

^rate'the  Black  Mountain  Railway  Co.  and  pay  more  per  acre  for  fertilizers, 

id  the  landlord  and  tenant  act.  The  State  has  two  coal  distncts — the  Dan 

jre  the  name  of  the  Elizabeth  City  and  Nor-  river,    mainly    in    Stokes    and    Rockingham 

ad  Company  to  Norfolk  and  Southern  Bail-  counties,    near  the   middle    of    its    northern 

^^te  the  Wilmington,  Chadboum,  and  boundary;  and  Deep  river  mainly  in  Chatham 

rough  Railroad  Company.  county,  near  the  center  of  the  State. 

ase  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  western  half  of  the  State  is  well  dotted 
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over  with  valuable  iron  deposits,  ino-t  of  them  that  pnrpose.    The  item  of  $29,46( 

wholly  untouched.     Iron  exists  in  workable  from  the  Western  North  Carolina  I 

beds  in  thirty  counties ;  but,  for  convenience,  the  money  paid  for  the  convicts.    1 

we  may  group  the  greater  number  of  the  most  disbursements  were,  then,  $570,000. 
valuable  known  mines  into  four  geographical        EdicatlfHU — ^The  receipts  from  ta: 

divisions :  First,  the  iron-regions  of  Granville,  schools  in  1882  were  $421,499.89,  of 

Chatham,  Guilford  and  Stokes  counties,  lying  polls  paid  $174,732.97,  and  property 

to  the  north  of  the  center  of  the  State,  within  88.    There  was  derived  from  licensee 

reasonable  distance  of  the  North  Carolina  coal<  87,  from  fines  and  penalties  $18,205.1 

fields.    Next  the  deposits  of  Gaston,  Lincoln,  was  on  hand  from  1881,  $292,628.23 
and  Catawba  counties,  lying  to  the  west  of  the        There  are  463,160  (176,836  oolorec 

center  of  the  southern  border.    In  the  north-  of  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whox 

west  corner  of  the  State,  in  Ashe,  Caldwell,  (88,236  colored)  were  enrolled  as  pn| 

and  Mitchell  counties,  is  another  series  of  bed^  shows  an  enrolltnent  of  only  50  pc 

Finally,  in  Cherokee  county,  in  the  extreme  the  children.     The  average  attend 

southwest  comer  of  the  State,  are  deposits  as  only  132,546,  or  about  28  per  cent, 

yet  but  little  known.  her  of  schools  taught  were  8,578  whi 

Copper  is  found  in  Person,  Granville,  Da-  and  1,750  black.    The  average  leng 

vidson,  Chatham,  and  Ashe  counties.    A  large  school  terms  was  three  months.    T 

portion  of  the  North  Carolina  gold-mines,  or  the  white  teachers  averaged  $24  a  nc 

mines  which  at  the  surface  carry  only  gold,  that  of  the  colored  teachers  $20  a  mo 

grow  rich  in  copper  as  they  approach  the  number  of  teachers  was  5,178. 
water-line,  until,  in  many  cases,  copper  be-       CoigrcflBlMial  BmUci* — On  Nov.  2G 

comes  the  metal  of  greatest  value.    This  is  tion  was  held  in  the  first  district  to  t 

especially  true  of  the  gold  deposits  of  GuU-  cancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  ' 

ford,  Cabarrus,  and  Mecklenburg  counties.  Pool.    The  Democratic  candidate  wi 

Gold-mining  is  now  most  actively  prosecuted  G.  Skinner ;  the  Republican  candidal 

in  Davidson  county,  but  is  carried  on  also  in  C.  Pool.    Mr.  Skinner  was  elected  bj 

Rowan  county.  ity  of  777.    Mr.  Skinner^s  seat  was 

Fliaiices. — The  chief  items  in  the  receipts  on  the  ground  chiefly  that  he  wi 

are :  from  the  new  district,  and  not  f ron 

Pubiictaxes $528,7?5i  84  t"ct  in  which  the  vacancy  existed. 

Tax  on  bank-stock 8,185  01  district  included  Bertie,  a  Republica 

Bale  of  Confederato  States  bond* 2,527  60  f„,  vrh\oh  Dflrtpppf    a  Dpmnprrtf if  oo 

From  Western  North  CaroUna  Railroad 29,460  00  f  "^  wnicn  ^^aneret,  a  J-FemocrailC  CO 

DrummersMicenM-taz 55.200  00  been  substituted  m  the  new. 

p!ShSS  ^ii^.J' ^**^ ^S'iSS       I'fOVA  scorn,  an  eastern   provin. 

Fertilizers,  license -tax 42,000  00  tv**  j»   A        jj  a  -ij 

Tax  on  insarance  companies  18,193  98  Dommion   Of   Canada.     Area,   mclud 

Interest  on  bonds  of  Western  North  Carolina  Breton,  21,731  square  miles.      Capita 

8e^i'^«wnVMcin.i-.ui::::::::::::::::::::  1;$S  S?  The  pemnsuu  is  the "  Acadia » of  eai 

Stationery,  fh>m  counties 2,725  59  Settlement.    Cape  Brctou  island  fori: 

Other  items  swell  the  total  receipts  to 76^88l  44  the  province,  bcmg  separated  from 

msBURSEMBNTs.  thc  uarrow  strait  of  Canso. 

A^cultnrai  Department $48,500  00       8«ll  tiid  Olmite. — Unlike  its  sister  pr 

To  disabled  Confederate  soldiers 1,680  00  the  wcst,  Nova  Scotia  has  an  excel 

Continirent  expen.scs 17,824  00  v.   4.      ^  ti       •*. 

Convict  account,  expense  of  conveying  to  Penl-  but,  also  unJlke  it,  possesses  A  very 

tentiary 8,051  91  mate,  which  renders  the  ripening  of  ^ 

Department  of  Public  Instruction %1U  80  fionlt       Npi thfir  of  thASA  nrnvinni^i  At 

Auditor's  Department 2,975  96  "cuii.    j> eiiner  01  inese  provinces  Qi 

Executive  Department 4,800  00  farming  for  a  revenue,  or  even  for 

Fugitives  ftom  justice^. M^^  more  than  a  means  of  livelihood.    N( 

Insane  Asylum,  Raleigh 65,500  00  1  vi      x  j.  xu 

Insane  Asylum,  Morganton 65,000  00  "Ss  an  equable  temperature  throuf 

Insane  Asylum^  Goidsboro 9s,ooo  00  year.    The  chief  draw  back  is  the  fogs 

Institutions  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 84,01)0  00  A  flunf lo  onaM      Th««M^  Arfl  rniiAAd  hv 

Interest  on  consolidated  debt  of  the  State 88,870  00  -^"»""C  COasi.      1  DCSe  are  causeo  oy 

Interest  on  bonds  of  Western  North  Carolina  Or    COld    Currents   from   the  north   ei 

JudSir** saoSoS  ^°^  theGuJf  Stream.    The  colder  wi 

NonSidlchiwi8V/.V//.'.V.*.V.V.V.V.VV.V. !!!!!!      6,500  00  nnder  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  an^ 

Oxford  Orphan  Asylum 6,000  00  not  affect  the  climate  directly.    The 

pSbrp^nTin.::;:;:::;::::::::::::::::::::-:  "i;9^?J  open  throughout  the  winter,  and  fe 

Quarantine  regulations 1,451  55  Continually  to  and  from  Pnnce  £dwa 

TreaHury  Department 6,445  99  ^OYSL    SCOtia    rank    aS   foUow  :    Hall 

University  of  North  Carolina 3?S  22  mouth,  Pictou,  Truro,  Sydney,  Win< 

Otiier  items  swell  the  total  disbursement,  to. . . .    629.112  87  ^5^^^.^,^^  Amherst,  Annapolis,   Oom^ 

The  item  of  $58,555  paid  out  on  account  of  nenbnrg,  Digby,  Weymouth,  Pansbor 

interest  on  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Western  port,  Arichat,  Baddeck,  Barrington 

North  Carolina  Railroad  is  offset  by  the  item  town,  Guysboro,  Liverpool,  Londondt 

of  $59,500  received  from  that  company  for  garetsville,  Hawkesbury,  Hood,  Medv 
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ad  Oanso.    These  places  carrj  on  a  town  schools.     The  regulations  require  that 

able  trade,  both   coasting   and   for-  this  department  shall  be  open,  free  of  charge, 

to  all  joath  of  the  conntj  who  are  able  to  pass 

eSt — The  total  export  of  the  produce  of  a  specified  entrance  examination.    A  coujitj 

K)tia  in  1882  was  $8,860,769,  of  which  academy  receives  from  the  Legislatare  a  maxi- 

H  belongs  to  fisheries;  $2,661,118  of  mum  grant  of  $600  annually. 

n  account  of  drj  salted  codfish ;  $32,-  The  Provincial  Normal  School  occupies  mag- 

et  salted  codfish ;  $340,761  of  pickled  nificent  premises  at  Truro,  almost  the  exact 

I;  $296,761  of  pickled  herring ;  $816,-  geographical  center  of  the  province.     Oon- 

reserved  lobsters.    The  United  States  nected  with  the  normal  school  are  excellent 

$1,353,773  of  the  whole  value;  Great  model   schools.     The  average  attendance   of 

$635,437;  British  Guiana,  $150,415;  pupil-teachers  is  about  120. 

lies,  $2,141,743.  Regulations  of  the  Oouncil  of  Public  Instruc- 

rlig.  —  The     exports    of    the    forest  tion  provide  for  the  organization  of  a  Provin- 

d  to  $1,587,947.     Of  this,   $120,664  cial  Educational  Association  and  of  Teachers^ 

of  fire-wood,  shipped  to  the  United  Associations  in  the  various  inspectoral  districts. 

$22,744,   hop    and    telegraph  poles;  The  Department  of  Education  issues  seini-an- 

'  of  lumber,  deals,  etc. ;  $495,262  of  nually  a  '^Journal  of  Education,"  which  is  the 

boards,   etc. ;  $20,584  of  masts  and  medium  of  all  official  notices  emanating  from 

21,427  of  shingles ;  $28,827  of  railway-  the  Oouncil  of  Public  Instruction. 

^316  of  birch  square  timber,  etc.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 

p — The   export    product  of  grazing  tion  for  1882  shows  the  attendance  during  that 

the  sum  of  $836,052 ;  of  agriculture,  year  to  have  been  as  follows :  Winter  term, 

:  — a  total  of   $1,666,856.     Of  this,  76,888;    summer    term,   81,119.     The    total 

is  fruits  exported  to  England ;  $590,-  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year 
»tatoe8,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States ;  was  95,912.  The  number  of  teachers  em- 
is  oats,  etc.  ployed  during  the  winter  term  was  1,890.  The 
.—The  mining  products  of  Nova  Soo-  total  expenditure  on  public  schools  for  the 
St  chiefly  of  coal,  gypsum,  manganei«e,  year  was  $571,389.64. 

ble.    The  coal  exports  were  $328,498  In  1883  the  Legislature  passed  ^^  an  act  to 

,905  tons;    manganese-ore,    $17,796;  secure  better  attendance  at  the  public  schools," 

psum,  $106,356;  marble,  $16,258.  which  embodies  the  principle  of  compulsory 

clirfSa — These  amount  to  only  $487,-  education.    It  has  a  local-option  clause.    The 

are  chiefly :  leather,  $153,542  ;  ships,  province  possesses  excellent  institutions  for  the 

grindstones,  $14,793 ;  junk  and  oak-  training  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind. 

285 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $24,476.  The  collegiate  or  university  system  of  Nova 

Ifi* — The  essential  features  of  the  sys-  Scotia  is  chiefly  denominational.    There  are  five 

ublic  education  in  Nova  Scotia  were  institutions  that  confer  degrees.    The  oldest  of 

sted  in  the  provincial  statutes  in  1865.  these,  under  the  control  of  the  Oliurch  of  Eng- 

iie  provisions  of  the  *^  Act  relating  to  land,  is  the  University  of  King^s  Oollege  at 

istruction,"  the  supreme  control  of  the  Windsor,  founded  in  1788,  and  granted  a  royal 

is  vested  in  the  Executive  Council,  charter  by  George  III  in  1802.     Dalhonsie 

rhen  dealing  with  educational  matters.  College,  Ualifax,  is  a  quasi-provincial  institn- 

1  in  law  as  the  Council  of  Public  In-  tion.    Its  resources  have  received  large  addi- 

.    The  Superintendent  of  Education,  tions  during  the  past  few  years.    It  was  origi- 

ppointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  nally  founded  in  1828  by  the  Earl  of  Dal- 

idministratiye  officer.  housie,  but  its  true  history  as  a  university 

»cal  management  of  the  schools  is  in-  dates  from  1862,  when  it  received  from  the 

bo  a  board  of  three  trustees  in  each  Legislature  its  present  constitution.     Acadia 

The  trustees  are  elected  in  annual  College,  Wolfville,  is  under  the  management  of 

by  the  rate-payers  of  the  section,  the  Baptist  denomination.    It  was  founded  in 

re  power  to  employ  and  dismiss  teach-  1844.    St.  Francis  Xavier  Oollege,  Antigonish, 

are  a  body  corporate  for  the  prosecu-  and  St.  Mary^s  College,  Halifax,  are  Roman 

defense  of  all  actions  relating  to  the  Catholic.  For  many  years  the  question  of 
*  its  afliiirs.  grants  to  denominational  colleges  provoked 
iw  provides  for  the  establishment  in  much  controversy,  excited  much  bitter  feeling, 
inty  town  of  a  superior  institution,  and  had  an  important  bearing  in  some  oases 
ie  designation  of  County  Academy,  on  the  fate  of  governments  and  parties.  In 
ly  this  name  denotes  the  most  ad-  1881  it  was  decisively  settled  by  the  with- 
er   high  school,  department  of   the  drawal  of  grants  from  all  the  colleges. 
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OBrmiUiS,  AMiSICAlf.    Atwater.  Lynuui  H*,  there  for  several  years.    At  the  o 

an  American  clergyman,  born  in  New  Haven,  the  civil  war.  Surgeon  Barnes,  then 

Conn.,  Feb.  20, 1813 ;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  among  the  first  summoned  to  V 

Feb.  17, 1883.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  In  1861  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in 

lege  in  1831,  entered  Yale  Theological  Semina-  of  the  surgeon-general  at  Washing 

ry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1884.  He  be-  his  experience  in  field  and  hospital  i 

came  pastor  of  the  Congregational  society  in  of  great  value.    Two  years  later  i 

Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  served  for  nearly  pointed  to  a  medical  inspectorshi] 

twenty  years,  and  was  known  as  a  contributor  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  September,  1 

to  religious  periodicals.    In  1854  he  was  ap-  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  tli 

pointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Princeton  general's  department,  with  the  ran! 

College,  with  which  institution  he  continued  dier-general.    He  served  with  ho; 

his  connection  until  his  death.    He  edited  the  the  war,  and  in  1865  was  brevet 

'•  Princeton  Review  "  for  several  years.  general.     He  was  placed  on  the  reti 

Baker,   WUHam    IL,  an   American   novelist,  year  before  his  death, 

born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1825 ;  died  in  Beard,  George  MlDer,  an  American 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1883.    He  was  born  in  Montville,  Conn.,  May  8, 18 

graduated  at  Princeton  College,  at  the  age  of  New  York,  Jan.  28,  1883.    He  was 

twenty-one,  studied  theology  there,  and  then,  at  Yale  College  in  1862.    His  me 

joining  his  father  in  Texas,  Was  a  pastor  in  ing  was  obtained  partly  at  Yale,  bu 

Galveston,  and  subsequently  in  Austin,  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surj 

1850  to  1865.    After  fifteen  years  of  service  in  York,  where  he  obtained  his  degr< 

Texas,  Mr.  Baker  accepted  a  charge  at  Zanes-  From  this  time  he  gave  special  a 

ville,  0.,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  New-  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.    I 

buryport,  Mass.    In  1874  he  became  pastor  of  troduced  several  new  methods  oJ 

a  Presbyterian  church  in  South  Boston.    Al-  tion,  and  was  the  first  to  point  out 

though  earnestly  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a  plify  the  tonic  efibots  of  electricity 

minister,  Mr.  Baker  found  time  for  contribut-  he  published,  with  Dr.  Rockwell, 

ing  frequently  to  periodicals.    His  most  im-  "  General  Electrization,"  and  in  Uic 

portant  work  was  *'  Inside :  A  Chronicle  of  a  valuable  paper  on  ^^  The  Longevit 

Secession,"  written  secretly  during  the  war,  Workers."    I)r.  Beard,  during  a  cc 

while  he  lived  in  Austin,  and  giving  a  peculiar-  ly  short  life,  made  many  contributi 

ly  vivid  picture  of  Southern  life  and  sentiment  literature  of  his  profession,  in  part 

at  that  time.    It  was  published  anonymously,  tion  and  in  conjunction  with  other: 

His  other  works  include   *^  The  Virginians  in  a  diligent  student,  and  clear  and  foi 

Texas,"  "  The  New  Timothy,"  and  **  His  M^j-  er.    In  1871  he  published,  with  Dr. 

esty  Myself."    His  latest  work  was  entitled  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses  of  E 

"The  Ten  Theophanies,  or,  the  Manifestations  and  the  same  year  issued  two  popul 

of  Christ  before  his  Birth  in  Bethlehem."    It  on  "  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,"  an( 

was  completed  shortly  before  his  death,  and  ing  and  Drinking."    In  1874  he  eo 

is  regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  as  in  some  a  careful  examination  of  animal  i 

sort  a  record  of  the  writer^s  own  religious  ex-  spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  and  mil 

periences  and  struggles.  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  s^ 

Banes,  Jtseph   IL,  Surgeon-General    of  the  explained  the  performances  of  the 

United  States  Army,  born  in  Philadelphia  July  famous  Eddy  brothers,  and  also  of 

21,1817;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  5,  "  mind- reader,"  maintaining  that 

1883.    He  studied  in  the  medical  department  called  mind-reading  was  the  uncoi 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  tion  of  mind  on  body.    Dr.  Beard  i 

graduated  in  1838.    For  two  years  he  was  en-  carefully  the  functional  nervons  disc 

gaged  in  practice  in  his  native  city,  and  in  as  inebriety ;  and  in  1879,  when  he 

1840  was  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  egate  to  the  British  Medical  As64 

the  army,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  West  Point.  Cork,  he  presented  a  paper  on  *'In< 

At  the  close  of  1840  he  was  transferred  to  Allied  Nervons  Diseases  of  America. 

Florida,  where  for  two  years  he  was  connect-  frequently  contributing  to  periodica 

ed  with  Gen.  Harney's  expedition  against  the  on  topics  relating  to  psychology  an* 

Seminoles.     Thence,  in  1842,  he  went  to  Fort  ous  system,  he  delivered  popular  1 

Jessup,  Louisiana,  where  he  served  four  years,  psychological  and  neurological  8ubj< 

When  the  Mexican  War  began.  Dr.  Barnes  was  Berrien,  Join  H.,  an  American  na 

appointed  chief  medical  officer  of  the  caval-  born  in  1802;  died  in  Philudelphi 

ry  brigade,  and  he  was  in  active  service  all  1883.    On  receiving  his  appointme 

through  the  war.     He  was  assigned  to  duty  shipman,  he  joined  the  frigate  Coi 

again  at  West  Point  in  1854,  and  remained  subsequently  he  was  transferred  U 
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John  Adams,  then  to  the  frigate  Gaer-  supported  a  fine  farm  and  place  at  Silver 

ad  afterward  to  the  frigate  Brandjwioe.  Spring,  Md.    Uis  wife,   together  with  three 

served  in  other  yessels  also,  he  received  sons  and  one  daughter,  survives  him. 

nmission  as  lieutenant,  Feb.  0,  1837,  BrMka,  Charles  Ttaiathy,  an  American  scholar, 

August  of  the  following  year  he  joined  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  1813;  died  in 

9t  India  squadron  in  the  sloop  of  war  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  14,  1883.    He  was  gradu- 

s.    In  September,  1844,  he  was  orderea  ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1832,  and  in  1837 

frigate  Potomac,  and  in  1847  was  in  wassettled  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Newport, 

id  of  the  schooner  Bonito,  at  the  cap-  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.    Mr.  Brooks 

the  city  of  Tabasco,  Mexico*    Lieut,  published  several  original  works,  and  was  dis- 

received    his    commission    as   com-  tinguished  as  a  translator  from  the  German. 

March  13, 1856,  and  during  1858-^59  In  1851  he  issued  a  pamphlet  on  *^  The  Contro- 

iched  to  the  navy-yard,  Portsmouth,  versy  touching  the  Old  Stone  Mill  ^^  at  New- 

Tn  February,  1860,  he  was  ordered  to  port.    He  translated  Schiller's  "  William  Tell," 

DDg,  China,  where  he  took  command  **  German  Lyrics,"  etc. ;  Goethe's  "  Faust " ; 

loop  of  war  John  Adams;  and  two  and  Richter's  ^* Titan,"  ^^ Hesperus,"  and  other 

ter  he  was  sent  to  Pittsburg,  Pa^  as  works. 

inspector  of  ordnance  at  the  Fort  Caaserij,  Eageae,  a  United  States  Senator,  bom 

rks.   He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cap-  in  Ireland,  in  1822 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Oal., 

August,  1862,  and  in  September,  1864,  June  14,  1883.    His  parents  emigrated  to  New 

lered  to  the  ironclad  Monadnock  at  York  when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  and  as 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  his  father  was  devoted  to  the  business  of  teach- 

tbe  Norfolk  navy -yard.    He  was  corn*  ing,  young  Casserly  received  in  boyhood  an  ez- 

m1  commodore,  Sept.  20,  1866,  and  in  cellent  education.   He  was  graduated  at  George- 

er  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  town  College,  D.  C,  entered  a  lawyer's  office 

lfntgMiei7)  an  American  statesman,  in  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

Franklin  co.,  Ky.,  May  10,  1813;  died  1844.  He  was  corporation  attorney  in  1846-'47. 

r  Spring,  Md.,  tfuly  27,  1883.    He  was  Three  years  later  Mr.  Casserly  removed  to  San 

^  at  West  Point  Academy  in  1835,  Francisco,  where  he  built  up  a  good  practice, 

ved  under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Seminole  and  took  an  active  part  in  local  and  national 

Be  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  politics.    He  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  was  a 

>ar  in  1839.    He  was  appointed  District  capital  stump-speaker,  and  for  a  time  edited  a 

7  for  Missouri,  in  1842  was  elected  paper  in  San  Francisco.    He  was  elected  State 

of  St.  Louis,  and  was  raised  to  the  printer ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  fire  by 

be  next  year.  This  position  he  resigned  which  his  machinery  and  stock  were  destroyed, 

).    Three  years  after,  he  removed  to  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  business, 

id,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  Thenceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  his  prop- 

le  was  engaged  in  important  cases  in  er  profession,  and  took  high  rank  among  the 

ted  States  Supreme  Court,  and  was  one  lawyers  in  California.    During  the  civil  war 

counsel  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  he  sided  with  that  portion  of  the  party  which 

I  appointed  by  President  Pierce  to  the  upheld  the  Union.    In  1869  he  was  elected 

f  claims.    Judge  Blair  left  the  Demo-  United  States  Senator  from  California.    He 

arty  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com-  served  on  the  committees  of  Printing,  Public 

^  and  for  this  was  removed  from  his  Lands,  and   Foreign    Relations.    His   health 

President  Buchanan.    In  1860  he  pre-  having  become  infirm.  Senator  Casserly  re- 

i  the  Republican  Conyention  of  Mary-  signed  in  November,  1873,  and  returned  to 

id  in  1861  was  appointed  by  President  San  Francisco  and  resumed  practice.    Of  late 

Postmaster-General.   He  served  in  this  years  his  declining  strength  was  evident,  and 

ith  signal  ability  and  success.    He  pro-  he  died  of  nervous  prostration  and  softening 

sending  disloyal  papers  through  the  of  the  brain. 

States  mails,  in  which  he  was  sus-  Clirke,  WllUaa  T.,  an  American  journalist, 

by  Congress,  and  introduced  various  born  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1829;  died  in 

and  improvements  in  his  department.  New  York,  Dec.  11,  1883.    He  worked  on  his 

money-orders,  free  delivery  in  cities,  father's  farm,  and  subsequently  studied  for  the 

railroad-cars,  etc.    Three  years  after-  ministry  at  Meadville  and  Cambridge.    He  was 

1834)  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  ordained  at   Hingham,  Mass.,  in   1855,  and 

[>ined  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  preached  for  some  years    at    Haverhill  and 

>red  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  sup-  Chelsea.    In  1866  he  came  to  New  York,  and 

tfr.  Tilden  for  the  presidency,  and  sub-  entered  upon  ionmalism  as  his  special  work. 

if  attacked  with  much  vigor  President  He  edited  "  The  Liberal  Christian  "  for  four 

title  to  office.  Although  he  favored  Mr.  years,  and  became  associated  with  Theodore 

candidacy  again  in  1880,  he  supported  Tilton  in  ^^  The  Golden  Age.'^    He  also  was 

anoock,  the  regular  candidate  of  the  connected  with   '*The  Graphic,"  and   "The 

Judge  Blair  was  a  man  of  simple,  quiet  Evening  Express."     In  1882  he  entered  into 

nd  tastes.    He  was  specially  fond  of  service  with  "  The  New  York  Star,"  and  was 

life,  and,  having  abundant  means,  he  its  chief  writer.   Mr.  Clarke  wrote  readily  and 
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forcibly,  and  he  was  correspondent  of  aeveral  ical ;   they  are,  "  Adventures  in  Patagonia^ 

journals  in  the  country.  (New  York,  1880),  and  "  Life  in  Hawaii "  (Xew 

Caan,  TItas,  an  American  missionary,  horn  in  i  ork,  1882).    Four  children  sorvive  him. 
Killingworth,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,1801 ;  died  at  Hilo,  DavldSMi,  Tlianas  G.,  an   American  lawyer, 
Hawaii,  Dec.  1,  1882.    He  was  a  cousin  and  bom  in  Jefferson  co..  Miss.,  in  1805;  died  oo 
townsman  of  Asahel  Nettleton ;  but,  though  his  farm  in  Livingston  parish,  La.,  Sept  11, 
influenced  by  the  great  revivals  that  followed  1883.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Looud* 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Finney,  he  did  not  unite  ana,  in  1827,  and  was  elected  to  the  Le^aUtnn 
with  the  church  until  1828.    He  entered  the  in  1832.    He  was  re-elected  successively  mtO 
second  class  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  1853,   when  he  was  sent   to  Congress.   He 
in  1831,  and  in  1833  was  graduated  and  11-  served  in  Congress  till  1861,  when  with  otiMr 
censed  to  preach.    On  the  16th  of  August  he  secessionists  he  withdrew.   After  the  civil  war, 
sailed  for  Patagonia  with  one  companion,  the  he  served  again  in  the  Legi^ature  of  Loma* 
Rev.  Mr.  Arms,  to  explore  the  country,  ivith  ana;  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  be 
a  view  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a  mis-  was  permanently  disabled, 
sion.    In  the  straits  of  Magellan  they  sighted  Ew«,  FehUnand  €«•  an  American  clergymaii. 
the  Beagle,  in  which    Charles   Darwin   was  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  May  22,  1826 ;  died 
making  his  famous  voyage  of  scientific  explo-  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Oct  10,  1883.    He  im 
ration.    The  savages  sought  to  detain  the  ven-  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1848.   His 
turesome  missionaries  among  them,  and  they  parents  were  Unitarians,  but  he  was  baptijed 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  after  three  by  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Kan- 
months  of  exploration  among  the  Patagonian  tucket.    This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  ear- 
tribes  in  the  region  of  Gregory's  Bay.    A  pass-  liest  of  the  so-called  *^  ritualists,"  and  yoim; 
ing  ship  took  them  off  and  landed  them  at  Ewer  entered  zealously  into  the  novelties  ia 
New  London  in  May,  1834.     On  the  3d  of  worship  of  that  day  in  the  Episcopal  Chnn^ 
November  following,  Mr.  Coan  married  Miss  It  was  Mr.  Ewer's  purpose  to  enter  the  mioif* 
Fidelia  Church,  of  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  and  on  try,  but  for  a  time  he  was  involved  in  "deep 
Dec.  24,  1834,  the  young  missionaries  sailed,  waters,"  and  doubted  whether  there  was  tnj 
with  six  others,  in  the  ship  Hellespont  from  truth  at  all  in  Christitinity.     Instead  of  iht 
Boston  for  the    Hawaiian  islands,  via  Cape  ministry,  he  chose  as  his  profession  civil  tup- 
Horn.    They  arrived  at  Honolulu  June  6, 1835,  neering,  and  in  1849  sailed  for  California  by 
and  at  Hilo,  which  was  to  be  their  mission-  way  of  Cape  Horn.    There  being  no  demind 
station  and  their  home  for  life,  July  21st.    For  for  engineering  services,  he  engaged  in  jom^ 
two  years  Mr.  Coan  gave  himself  chiefly  to  the  nalism,  and  for  eight  years  was  busily  occupied 
study  of  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  he  at-  in  this  kind  of  work.    He  was  ordained  deacoi 
tained  great  power  as  a  speaker.    His  district  in  1857,  and  priest  in  1858.     He  soon  after  Iw- 
comprised  the  entire  provinces  of  Hilo  and  came  rector  of  Grace  Church,  San  Francisco^ 
Puna,  extending  100  miles  along  the  eastern  where  he  labored  diligently  for  two  years.  Bit 
coast  of  Hawaii.    Throughout  this  wild  and  health  having  become  impaired,  he  returned  (o 
beautiful  country  he  made  frequent  tours  on  the  East  in  1860,  was  for  a  while  assiitaot 
foot ;  an  era  of  revivals  soon  began,  and,  from  minister  in  St.  Ann^s  Church,  New  York,  ind 
1888  to  1840,  7,000  of  the  natives  were  con-  in  1862  was  chosen  rector  of  Christ  Chardi 
verted.     He  organized  churches  and  schools  Here  he  began  the  introduction  of  prsdieei 
throughout  his  district,  and  Mrs.  Coan  carried  not  usual  in  Episcopal  churches,  which  after  i 
on  for  some  years  a  school  for  native  girls  at  time  created  disturbance  among  the  people, 
Hilo.    During  his  forty-six  years  of  missionary  and  the  rector  felt  it  best  to  resign  his  efairge. 
work,  he  received  14,000  Hawaiians  into  the  This  was  in  1871,  when  some  friends  organixe^ 
Hilo  and  Puna  church.    He  was  for  many  years  a  new  parish  for  him  by  the  name  of  8t.  Igni- 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Associa-  tius.    Here  he  was  at  liberty  to  carry  oot  mj 
tion.    His  great  success  was  largely  owing  to  his  views  as  to  doctrine  and  ritual,  and  beb^ 
the  aid  and  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Coan,  who  died  came  the  foremost  champion  of  what  be  called 
exhausted  by  overwork  in  1872.    (For  a  sketch  "catholic"  principles.    Dr.  Ewer  was  a  nan 
of  Mrs.  Coan^s  life,  see  the  **  Annual  Cyclopn-  of  genial  spirit  and  temper,  and  was  an  able 
dia"  for  1872,  p.  629.)    In  1860,  and  again  in  writer  on  theological  and  controverted  points. 
1867,  Mr.  Coan  made  a  tour  of  the  missions  in  While  preaching  in  St.  John's  Church,  Ifoo^ 
the  Marquesas  islands.    In  1870  Mr.  and  Mrs.  real,   Sunday,  October  7th,  he  was  strick£0 
Coan  visited  the  United  States.    Mr.  Coan  was  down  with  paralysis,  and  he  died  the  third  dc7 
for  forty  years  the  chief  source  of  information  after. 

respecting  the  great  volcanic  eruptions  of  Ei-  Ewtag,  Charles,  an  American  general,  died  is 

lauea  and  Mauna  Loa,    of  which  he  was  an  Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  1883.    He  vii 

ardent  and  constant  student.    His  descriptions  brother-in-law    to   Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  <A 

of  volcanic  phenomena  were  published  in  many  whose  staff  he  served.    At  the  outbreik  of 

different  journals  from  1841  to  the  year  of  his  the  civil  war,  he  took  a  position  in  the  rcgnltf 

death.    From  1851  to  1880  he  was  a  frequent  army  as  captain  of  the  Thirteenth  Infant* 

contributor  to  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sci-  He  was  brevetted  major  in  1863  for  services  at 

ence.^'    His  published  books  are  autobiograph-  the  siege  of  Y icksburg ;  brevetted  lieutenant- 
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colonel  in  1864,  for  servioes  in  the  Atlanta  Council  of  Kew  York  in  1850.    He  suggested 

campaign;  and  again,  in  1865,  was  brevetted  various  reforms,  and  worked  bard  to  carry  them 

colonel  for  gallant  and  high  soldierly  conduct  out ;  but,  finding  it  to  be  useless,  he  retired 

during  the  war.    He  resigned  in  1867,  and  took  from  public  life.    He  was  specially  prominent 

up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  Episcopal  Church  affairs  in  New  Jersey, 

where  he  practiced  law.    He  was  a  brother  of  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of 

C^neral  Thomas  Ewing.  the  Church  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 

F«ter,  Chattot  J.,  an  American  editor,  bom  in  and  exercised  large  influence.      His  wife,  a 

Bicester,  England,  Nov.  24,  1820;  died  in  As-  daughter  of  Gen.  Darcy,  survives,  but  he  left 

toria,  N.  T.,  Sept.  12,  1883.    He  came  to  the  no  children. 

United  States  in  1847,  and,  after  residing  in  CiMgafl,  Jtslak,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 

Boston  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  Pennsylvania  in  1818;  died  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 

and  Columbus,  O.    Mr.  Foster  was  intimately  May  15,  1888.     He  was  graduated  at  West 

acquainted  with  the  turf  in  all  its  belongings.  Point  Academy  in  1841,  and  served  through 

and  he  was  said  to  be  the  best-informed  man  the  Mexican  War  with  much  credit,  rising  to 

in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  racing.    He  the  rank  of  captain.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 

wrote  for  ''  The  Spirit  of  the  Tiraes,^'  and  in  civil  war,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  ten- 

1876  established  *^  The  New  York  Sportsman,"  dered  his  services  to  the  Confederate  Govem- 

which  he  edited  till  his  death.  ment    He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ord- 

CSifilMr,  AMIbm,  an  American  jurist,  bom  nance  department,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 

iQ  Rindge,  N.  H.,  March  19,  1797;  died  in  general.    After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  he 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  188i8.     In  1809  his  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  business.     In 

&tber  removed  to  Manlins,  N.  Y.,  where  the  1872  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 

yonUi  acquired  his  education  and  studied  law.  University  of  Tennessee  at  Sewanee,  and  in 

While  jet  a  young  man,  in  1822,  Addison  Gar-  1878   was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the 

diner    removed    to   Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  University  of  Alabama.     This  post  he  held 

thenceforward  became  his  home  for  life.     He  until  failing  health,  some  years  ago,  compelled 

was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  Rochester,  him  to  relinquish  it.    Subsequently  he  resided 

md  in  1825  was  appointed  oistrict  attorney  for  in  Tuscaloosa,  discharging  the  lighter  duties  of 

Monroe  county.      Four    years  later  he  was  librarian  of  the  university. 

Dommissioned  by  Gov.  Throop  as  Circuit  Judge  Grecae,  George  Washtagton,  an  American  an- 

lor  the  Eighth  Circuit,  comprising  eight  conn-  thor,  bom  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  April  8, 

lies  in  western  New  York.     His  ability  as  a  1811 ;  died  Feb.  2,  1883.    He  was  a  grandson 

pudge  was  conspicuous,  and  he  rose  high  in  the  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.     His  educational 

esteem  of  the  profession.     He  resigned  this  training  was  received  at  Brown  University, 

|>0Bt  in  18S8,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  a  few  years  after  his  graduation  he  was 

Bi  Rochester,  in  partnership  with  the  late  M.  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Rome,  which 

F.  Delano.    He  was  nominated  and  elected  omce  he  held  from  1887  till  1845.    On  retum- 

lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  in  1844  on  ing  home  in  1847,  he  was  made  Professor  of 

the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  re-elected  in  Modem  Languages  in  Brown  University.     In 

1846.     His  position  as  presiding  officer  in  the  1872  he  was  appointed  Professor  (non-resident) 

State  Senate  was  important  and  well  sustained,  of  American  History  in  Cornell  University, 

especially  in  view  of  the  various  law  questions  Mr.  Greene  was  the  author  of  valuable  histori- 

'which  came  up  for  settlement  by  the  Court  of  cal  works,  as  "  The  Life  of  General  Nathanael 

Errors,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio  a  member.  Greene  "  (2  vols.,  1867-'B8) ;  "  Historical  View 

In  1846  Judge  Gardiner  was  elected  Judge  of  of  the  American  Revolution  "  (1865),  etc.    He 

the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  was  made  the  also  contributed  largely  to  periodical  litera- 

liighest  appellate  court  in  the  State,  and  there-  ture,  and  was  occupied  in  preparing  a  biog- 

^ipon    resigned    his    lieutenant-governorship,  raphy  of  Longfellow.    This  last  was  mainly  a 

He  served  in  tiiis  high  position  for  the  long  labor  of  love,  he  being  on  intimate  terms  with 

term,  reaching  to  the  end  of  1855,  when  he  the  distinguished  poet 

declined    being   renominated.      His   superior  Hatliigs,  Hvgii  J.,  an  American  journalist, 

qualities  as  a  well-trained,  clear-headed  lawyer  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Aug.  20,  1820; 

led  to  his  being  largely  occupied  in  referee  died  at  Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12;  1883. 

eases  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  so  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy 

admirable  were  his  decisions  that  they  were  eight  years  old,  and  settled  with  his  family  in 

ively  reversed  on  appeal.     Judge  Gardiner  Albany,  N.  Y.    Being  an  active  youth,  with  a 

Vas  married  in  1831 ;  his  wife  died  some  years  decided  taste  for  journalism,  he  began  his  career 

«go,  and  he  leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter.  as  reporter   for  the  Albany  ^*  Atlas."      Not 

liitftfcwalte)  Jcrealah  C*,  an  American  mer-  long  after,  he  began  the  publication  of  a  news- 
chant,  bom  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1807;  died  paperof  his  own,  enti  tied  the**  Knickerbocker," 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  16,  1883.  Mr.  Gar-  which  proved  a  success,  and  grew  in  time  to  be 
tbwaite  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  a  valuable  property.  Mr.  Hastings  took  an  ac- 
V'ewark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  Orleans,  by  which  tive  and  energetic  part  in  State  and  national 
\e  amassed  large  means,  which  he  liberally  politics,  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
istribated.    He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Whig  party  and  its  successor,  the  Republican 
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party.  He  was  appointed,  by  President  Taylor, 
Collector  of  the  JPort  of  Albany,  but  resigned 
the  office  under  Fillmore.  In  1868  he  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  New  York  "  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  and  ere  long  gave  it  a 
tone  and  character  which  were  as  striking 
as  they  were  eflfective.  The  paper  increased 
largely  in  circulation,  and  did  good  service  to 
the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Hastings^s  deepest  con- 
victions ware  enlisted.  He  was  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  Gen.  Grant ;  criticised  Mr.  Hayeses 
administration;  a'^d,  on  President  Arthur's  tak- 
ing the  lamented  Garfield's  place,  he  rendered 
him  all  the  help  in  his  power.  His  death  was 
mainly  the  result  of  his  being  thrown  from 
his  phaeton,  while  driving  along  Broadway, 
Lon^  Branch.  His  wife  and  two  daughters 
survive  him. 

Hatfield,  Edwiii  F.,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9,  1807; 
died  in  Summit^  N.  J.,  Sept  22,  1888.  He  was 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in 
1839,  and  then  spent  two  years  at  Andover 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  in  May,  1882,  by 
the  United  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  di- 
rectly after  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Three 
years  later  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and 
took  the  pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  post  he  held  for  twenty- 
one  years  (1835-56).  Dr.  Hatfield  was  a  del- 
egate of  the  New  School  Presbyterians  in 
1846 ;  was  elected  stated  clerk ;  was  re-elected 
every  year  until  the  union  of  the  two  schools 
again  in  18T0,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
office ;  and  continued  in  this  responsible  trust 
until  the  last  year,  when  he  was  elected  mod- 
erator. Owing  to  ill  health  he  stopped  preach- 
ing in  1863,  and  was  financial  agent  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  for  several  years. 
He  was  very  successful  in  raising  funds  for 
the  institution.  Dr.  Hatfield  published  '*  Uni- 
versalism  as  it  is"  (1841),  "St.  Helena  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"  (1852),  "History 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J."  (1868),  "The  Church 
Hymn  Book,"  and  "  The  Chapel  Hymn  Book  " 
(1872-78). 

Head,  Natt  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
bom  in  Hooksett,  N.  H.,  May  20,  1828;  died 
there,  November  12,  1888.  He  received  his 
early  educational  training  at  Pembroke  Acad- 
emy, and  when  he  became  of  age  he  entered 
actively  and  zealously  upon  agricultural  and 
other  pursuits.  He  took  deep  interest  also  in 
the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  in  connection 
with  the  service  of  the  troops  during  the  civil 
war.  In  1876  he  was  eleeted  State  Senator 
by  a  large  majority,  and  in  1878  was  chosen 
(Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  He  served  out 
his  term  of  two  years  with  great  acceptance, 
and  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Gov. 
Head  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  and  Odd- 
Fellowship  ranks,  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  a  director  in  various 
savings-banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads, 
etc.    He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  integ- 


rity, his  genial  spirit,  his  love  for  his  Ti#' 
State,    and  his  unfailing  efforts  to  prot^^^ 
peace,  good- will,  and  prosperity  among  hcis\^' 
low-citizens. 

Jetfers,  WUHmi  N.,  an  American  naval   cd*^^  \ 
born  in  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1823 
in  Washington,  D.  C,   July  23,  1883 
Jeffers  was  destined  by  his  parents 
law,  but  exhibiting  early  a  taste  for  the 
was  appointed  midshipman  Sept.  25, 
His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Pacific,  unde 
modore  A.  0.  Jones,  and  he  took  part 
capture  of  Upper  California  by  the  forc< 
manded  by  that  officer  in   1842.     Wt^c^ep 
Mexican  War  broke  out  he  was  ordered^^V(o| 
steamer  Vixen,  and  was  a  participator     ""  is  ^ 
the  naval  ooerations  in  the  Gulf.     In  1— -^^ij^ 
was  selectea  by  Commodore  Perry  to  ^^mp^. 
pany  the  Japan  Expedition ;  but,  as  tbe^     ^ene/ 
to  which  he  was  assigned  (the  Princeton)  ffft>reif 
to  be  unfit  for  service,  he  was  given  lea^^  ^ 
absence,  and  joined  E.  G.  Squier  in  his  ejphr- 
ing  expedition  into  Honduras.    In  the  gatmn 
of  1858  he  was  ordered  to  the  Brazil  sqnAd- 
ron,  and  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  theLs 
Plata  river,     while  he  was  thus  occupied  bis 
vessel  was  fired  upon  by  a  Paraguayan  bit* 
tery,  which  he  gallantly  attacked  and  silencei 
Daring  his  command  of  the  Water  Witcb  be 
rescued  from  wreck  the  Spanish  steamer  Car- 
tagena, which  service  was  acknowledged  bj 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  the  presentation  d  i 
handsome   sword.    He  was  next  assigned  to 
the  ordnance-ship  Plymouth,  stationed  in  tbe 
Gulf  to  protect  tne  American  flag.     Obtaining 
leave  of  absence,  he  was  again  with  Mr.  Squier 
in  Honduras,  as  hydrographio  engineer.   On 
his  return  he  served  in  the  war-steamer  Brook- 
lyn on  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  two  years,  and 
subsequently  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  "  Ohiriqui  grants  "  in  New  Granada.    Por- 
ing the  civil  war  his  most  noted  service  irss 
as  commander  *of  the  Monitor,  when  Lieut 
Worden  had  been  disabled.    After  that  time 
he  was  occupied  chiefly  on  shore-duty. 

Kirkbride,  TbMy»  8.,  an  American  phjsi- 
cian,  bom  near  Morrisville,  Pa.,  July  81, 1S09; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  16,  1868.  He  re 
ceived  his  educational  training  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  after  which  he  entered  tie  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  March, 
1833.  He  was  immediately  appointed  resident 
physician  at  the  Quaker  Insane  Asylum,  Frank- 
ford,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  then 
took  the  same  post  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  two  years.  For  several  years  after 
tins  he  was  engaged  in  private  practice  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  be  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  new  Institation 
for  the  Insane  (now  connected  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital),  and  remained  at  its  head 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Kirkbride  stood  high  in 
the  profession  in  his  specialty ;  he  was  a 
member  of  numerous  medical  societies,  an* 
thor  of  several  valuable  books,  and  contrl- 
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ledical  joamals ;  and  a  most  esti-  sketches  of  his  travels  and  experiences.    He 

was  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Screw-Pro- 

el  R«,  an  American  naval  officer,  peller/^and  edited  a  *' Treatise  on  the  Art  of 

rlestown,  Mass.,  Aag.  28,  1811 ;  Dyeing."     He  was  also  devoted  to  Scottisli 

on,  Nov.  22,  1883.     He  entered  antiquities,  and  to  the  history  of  Scottish  emi- 

midshipman  in  1828 ;  served  in  gration  to  America. 

mean  and  Pacific,  under  different  HclLeon,  Jolu,  an  American  lawyer,  horn  in 

;  and  was  in  the  United  States  Ex-  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1808 ;  died  in  the  city  of  New 

dition,  under  Commodore  Wilkes,  York,  Nov.  22,  1883.     His  father  was  a  naval 

1842.    Wliile  in  command  of  the  officer  of  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812.    He 

ing-Fish,  he  approached  nearer  to  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and  stud- 

)1e  than  any  other  vessel  in  the  ied  law  in  the  office  of  John  L.  Mason.    He  was 

Knox^s  High  Land,"  in  that  lo-  elected  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  Democratic 

amed  in  honor  of  the  young  offi-  ticket,   and  served    in    that  position  during 

Mexican  War  he  assisted  in  the  1832-34.    He  was  next  elected  to  Congress, 

he  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa;  where  he  served  from  1835  to  1837,  and  again 

iivil  war  he  was  attached  to  the  from  1841  to  1843.    He  was  appointed  Dis- 

qnadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  trict  Attorney  of  the  Couuty  of  New  York 

for  several  years  on  the  retired  list,  early  in  1846,  and  the  following  year  (the  office 

^  Liwnaee,  an  American  scien-  having  become  elective)  he  was  elected  for  the 

New  York,  May  13, 1825;  died  in  full  term  of  three  years.     He  was  resolute  in 

,  Nov.  15,  1883.    He  was  gradu-  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  was  proved  by 

at  the  New  York  CoUege  of  Phy-  his  prosecution  of  a  notorious  malpractitioner, 

irgeons.  While  a  student  he  made  Madame  Restell,  and  securing  a  conviction, 

.ursions  into  the  Western  States,  and  by  his  determined  hostility  to  criminals 

d  extended  his  travels  into  Cen-  of  all  sorts.    He  was  appointed  by  President 

.    Of  these  excursions  and  travels  Pierce  as  successor  for  the  unexpired  term  of 

interesting  accounts  for  various  Charles  O^Conor  as  United  States  District  At- 

eties  and  journals.    Dr.  Le  Conte's  tomey  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 

was  the  North  American  Coleopte-  After  this  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and 

department  he  was  regarded  as  a  associated  with  himself  Frederick  Smyth  as 

;y.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  at  partner  in  1858.     While  United  States  District 

published  his  classification  of  the  Attorney  he  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  num- 

►f  our  country,  in  1861-62,  and  her  of  well-known  and  important  cases,  such 

his  ^^  List  of  Coleoptera  of  North  as  the  attempt  to  enlist  men  to  serve  in  the 

Dr.  Le  Conte  entered  the  army  as  British  army  in  the  Crimean  War,  the  seizure 

>Iunteers  in  1862,  and  subsequently  of  the  **  filibustering  "  ship  Northern  Light,  the 

cal  inspector  in  the  regular  army,  trial  of  officer  Westervelt,  taken  on  board  the 

mber  of  numerous  learned  socie-  ship  Nightingale  by  Government  cruisers,  the 

878  was  elected  President  of  the  ship  having  in  her  hold  960  slaves.    Mr.  Mc- 

jsociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Keon  was  a  Democrat  always  and  everywhere, 

)  contributed  largely  to  scientific  sometimes  in  the  majority  with  the  Tammany- 

ind  was  chief  clerk  in  the  United  Hall  wing,  quite  as  often  in  the  minority  with  its 

Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  his  opponents.    Although  well  advanced  in  years, 

he  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  in  the 
fttbeit,  an  American^  editor,  bom  autumn  of  1881,  and  was  elected  to  the  same 
i,nearGlasgow,  Scotland,  April  23,  office  he  had  held  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
i  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1883.  fore.  Mr.  McKeon  married  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
ication  was  limited,  but  having  a  Sloat,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  His  wife 
ling  he  made  respectable  acquire-  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 
bsequent  years.  Having  learned  McHiIlei,  JohB,  an  American  clergyman,  died 
trade,  that  of  a  dyer,  at  Paisley,  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  July  8,  1883.  He  was 
1,  in  1836,  to  the  United  States,  graduated  in  Chicago  in  1854,  and  the  same 
lis  residence  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  year  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  the 
ade  his  mark  there  as  editor  of  a  priesthood,  and  was  ordained  in  1858.  He  re- 
led  in  the  interests  of  the  working  turned  to  Chicago  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
s  led  to  his  appointment,  in  1848,  appointed  pastor  of  a  St.  Louis  church.  In  1861 
:he  ^*  Scientific  American,"  which  he  became  President  and  Rector  of  the  Roman 
for  seventeen  years  with  decided  Catholic  University  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake, 
Qg  threatened  with  failure  of  eye-  and  in  1863  began  the  erection  of  the  new  uni- 
re  up  literary  work  in  1865,  and  versity  building,  which  was  afterward  de- 
Albany  engaged  in  the  business  of  stroyed  in  the  great  fire.    Dr.  McMullen  was 

1874  he  retired  from  the  busi-  for  a  time  at  Wilmington,  111.,  but  was  sum- 

r  of  his  two  sons,  and  thencefor-  moned  back  to  Chicajro  in  1870,  to  take  charge 

mostly  in  Brooklyn.     He  revis-  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name.    In  1877 

ire  land  twice,  and  wrote  pleasant  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese, 
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and  in  1880,  when  a  new  diocese  was  formed  father  when  a  child,  and  then  liyed  ^ 

bj  the  title  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  Dr.  McMullen  uncle ;  but,  becoming  dissatisfied,  he  n 

was  appointed  its  bishop.    The  remainder  of  from  home  in  1628.     In   bis  wandei 

his  life  was  spent  in  the  work  thus  assigned  reached  New   Orleans,  and  thence  ' 

to  him.    He  wrote  largely  on  church  history,  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  learned  tb 

polity,  etc.    He  was  incessant  in  labor,  and  or  plasterer^s  trade,  and  worked  at  it 

confirmed  in  one  year  6,000  candidates.  years.    He  began  to  model  busts  in  1 

lUrtiii,  BeiUtBin  N..  an  American  scholar,  invented  a  new  way  of  taking  casts  i 

born  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. ;  died  in  New  York,  living  facOi     He  produced  a  marble 

Dec.  26,  1888.    His  early  education  was  ob-  John  C.  Calhoun,  which  was  purchi 

tained  at  the  academy,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  he  the  City  Hall  of  Charleston,  in  184 

was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1887,  in  the  years  later  he  was  in  Washington  cit 

same  class  with  Chief-Justice  Waite,  the  Hon.  he  furnished  a  design  for  an  equestria 

W.  M.  Evarts,  and  Profs.  Lyman  and  Silliman,  of  Andrew  Jackson,  to  be  placed  in  I 

of  New  Haven.    Mr.  Martin  next  entered  the  Square.    There  being  no  foundry  or  n 

Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and,  on  graduating  capable  of  producing  this  in  metal,  1 

in  1840,  he  supplied  for  1841>'42  the  pulpit  of  was  compelled  to  learn  the  business 

the  Carmine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  ing,  and  after  numerous  trials  8ucc< 

York  (now  in  Forty-second  street).    The  fol-  gettmg  a  perfect  oast,  in  October,  18£ 

lowing  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  Con-  statue  was  set  up,  Jan.  8,  1858,  on  t 

gr^^tional  Church  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  versary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 

he  remained  till  1847.     During  1848-^49  he  completed  at  a  loss  of  $7,000;  but  I 

was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Al-  voted  him  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 

bany,  N.  Y.    For  three  years  he  was  occu-  same  session  $60,000  was  appropriate* 

pied  chiefly  in  study,  particularly  in  the  de-  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washingtoi 

partments    of   science   and  philosophy.      In  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Washiagtc 

1852  he  was  called   to  the  professorship  of  22, 1860.    Mr.  Mills  was  next  engaged 

Psychology  and  cognate  studies  in  the  Uni-  ing  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  froi 

versity  of  the  City  of  New  York.    He  taught,  sign  by  Crawford,  which  now  crowns  th 

also,  rhetoric  and  helUi-Uttres^  and  lectured  of  the  Capitol.    It  was  finished  in  1863. 

quite  largely  on  modern  history,  political  econ-  later  date  his  design  for  the  monnni 

omy,  apologetics,  natural  theology,  etc.     In  President  Lincoln  was  adopted, 

this  congenial  work  Prof.  Martin  spent  the  re-  HUimk,  Mirtli.  an  American  fsculptoi 

maining  thirty-one  years  of  his  hfe.    He  re-  in  Sligo,  Ireland,  in  1846 ;   died  in  i 

ceived  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Columbia  Mass.,  July  21,  1883.    He  came  to  the 

College,  New  York,  in  1862,  and  of  L.  H.  D.  States  in  his  sixth  year,  and  received  1) 

from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  cation  in  Boston.    Here  he  studied  art 

of  New  York  in  1869.    Dr.  Martin  was  unsur-  Thomas  Ball,  and  developed  talent  in  tl 

passed  as  a  teacher,  and  exercised  over  the  In  1868  he  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  a  st 

students  under  his  care  a  very  marked  and  entitled  ^*  Devotion, ^^  which  was  much  ft 

beneficial  influence  for  everything  good  and  He  opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  and  » 

pure  and  true.    He  was  ardent,  clear-sighted,  tainea  success.    He  received  the  conti 

and  comprehensive  in  all  he  undertook  to  do,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  ( 

and,  while  always  careful  to  point  out  the  ton  Common,  and  went  to  Rome  to  Cfl 

errors  and  fallacies  in  much  of  our  modem  ward  and  complete  his  studies  in  art    ] 

thinking  in  science  and  philosophy,  he  was  en-  more  modeled  busts  of  Pope  Pius  IX, 

tirely  free  from  the  littleness  and  narrow-  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  many 

mindedness  of  many  who  deem  it  necessary  to  Among  his  public  works  are :  the  si 

depreciate  and  vilify  science  and  its  progress  America,  at  Fitchburg,  monuments  in 

among  men,  as  if  there  were  danger  of  harm  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  statues 

to  true  religion  from  the   established  con-  Thayer,  at  West  Point,  and  of  a  '*^ 

elusions  of  science.    Dr.  Martin  contributed  Lion,"  at  Colby  University.    His  last  I 

largely  to  the  chief  theological  reviews,  and  of  Daniel  Webster,  for  the  State-House 

wrote  frequently  for  "  The  Independent "  and  cord,  N.  H.    This  is  still  in  clay,  but 

"The  Evangelist,"  particularly  on   national  put  in  marble  by  his  brother, 

and  anti-slavery  topics  during  the  civil  war.  N«tM,  WUIUmi  i.,  an  American  schol 

He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  societies  for  in  New  York,  in  1810;  died  in  New 

religious  and  social  improvement,  and  one  of  Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1888.    He  was  gradi 

his  last  lectures  was  delivered  at  the  opening  West  Point,  in  1831,  and  became  li< 

of  the  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  in  in  the  Fourth  Artillery.     He  taught  i 

November,  1883.    He  leaves  one  son,  occupied  time  at  the  academy  as  Professor  of 

like  his  father  in  the  important  work  of  Chris-  and  Experimental  Philosophy.     He  jc 

tian  training  and  culture  of  the  young.  "  Black  Hawk  Expedition,"  in  1832, 

Mills,  Clark,  an  American  sculptor,  bom  in  not  take  active  part  in  it   He  resigned 

Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1815 ;  died  in  army.  Sept  80,  1838,  and  waa  aften 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12, 1883.    He  lost  his  gaged  in  professorial  work  in  the  Uni^ 
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T^ew  York,  Delaware  Oollege^  erable  eloqaence  and  fervor,  and  wrote  a  nnm- 

itj,  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  ber  of  books,  the  best  known  of  which  are, 

allege.    He  remained  in  this  last  **  The  Trae  Woman,^*  *^  The  Central  Idea  of 

is  life.    He  wrote  several  books  Christianity,^^  and  *'  What  mast  I  do  to  be 

bjects,  was  a  contributor  to  pe-  saved  ? " 

ras  a  member  of  the  Academy  Plakiey,  WflnaH,  an  American   clergyman, 

bom  in  Anoapolis,  Md.,  April  17,  1810;  died 

3>,  an  American  anthor,  bom  in  in  Cockeysville,  Md.,  July  4,  1883.    He  was 

Oct.  8,  1829;  died  there,  May  graduated  at  St.  John^s  College,  Annapolis,  in 

received  her  education  at  the  1827,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episco- 

Academy,  and  was  graduated  pal  Church  in  April,  1885,  and  a  year  later  was 

ligh  honors.    In  1854  she  was  ordained  priest.    His  first  charge  was  that  of 

ion  aa  teacher  in  the  academy,  Somerset  and  Coventry  parishes ;  he  was  next 

pted  and  retamed  for  twenty-  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bladensburg; 

iss  Oakey  was  an  admirable  and  then  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 

English  composition,  rhetoric.  Ascension,  Washington  city.    In  1870  he  was 

d  Ladn.    In  later  years  she  also  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  was 

rmau,  and  French.    Her  health  consecrated  on  the  6th  of  October.    On  the 

1  vigorous,  and  the  last  year  of  death  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  in  1879,  Dr. 

in  the  hospital,  a  sufferer  from  Pinkney  became  bishop  of  the  diocese.    Owing 

painful  disease.    Miss  Oakey  to  his  advanced  years,  Bishop  Pinkney  was  not 

3  ability  of  no  mean  order,  and  so  active  and  energetic  as  might  have  been 

quite  frequently  to  magazines  desired ;  but  he  performed  a  large  amount  of 

lewspapers.     Her  poems  have  work,  and  was  universally  respected  and  es- 

[)raise,  and  are  noted  for  purity  teemed  for  his  sincere  devotion  to  duty  and 

nd  sweetness  of  versification,  his  many  lovable  qualities. 

l^em  was  published  just  after  Baidalphy  ThMuui  F.,  formerly  Governor  of 

New  Jersey,  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
hm  €•,  an  American  financier,  June  24,  1836;  died  in  Morristown,  Nov.  7, 
jied  in  West  Philadelphia,  June  1883.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the 
'^as  President  of  the  Trust  Com-  Rutgers  Grammar-School,  and  for  a  time  he 
k  well  known  in  the  financial  was  in  the  office  of  **The  Fredonian,"  a  paper 
Ted  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  owned  and  edited  by  his  father  on  retiring 
on  the  staff  of  his  brother.  Gen.  from  Congress.  He  next  became  a  merchant, 
)n,  during  the  first  year  of  the  and  went  into  business  in  Vicksburg,  Miss 
engaged  in  business  in  Philadel-  While  there  he  married  a  granddaughter  of 
)lose  of  the  great  struggle,  and  Chief- Justice  Marshall.  In  1850  he  returned 
)  original  directors,  as  well  as  to  New  Jersey,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
e  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Morristown.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  1859,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1862,  being  also 
N.  T.,  April  4,  1811 ;  died  in  elected  for  the  full  term  in  1868.  Four  years 
17,  1883.  While  a  student  in  later  he  was  made  President  of  the  Morris  and 
ego  he  was  licensed  as  an  ex-  Essex  Railroad.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Gov- 
1830  was  licensed  as  a  local  emor  of  New  Jersey.  In  1874  he  was  chosen 
)her.  In  July,  1832,  he  joined  Umted  States  Senator,  succeeding  the  Hon.  J. 
ference  at  Manlius,  and  served  P.  Stockton.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
e  years.  He  then  gave  himself  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause, 
vork,  and  became  Principal  of  He  was  chairman  of  the  special  legislative  com- 
rence  Academy  at  Putney,  Vt.,  mittee  on  the  **  Peace  Convention "  in  1861. 
he  remained  seven  years,  when  He  lived  mostly  in  retirement  in  Morristown 
President  of  Dickinson  College,  after  leaving  Congress, 
r  years  of  service  the  college  B^dMy,  George  B«,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
ly.  In  1852  he  took  to  preach-  in  1802 ;  died  in  Newcastle,  Del.,  June  18, 1883. 
)here  of  labor  being  the  Meth-  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1820, 
Washington  city.  Two  years  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  the 
e  secretary  and  editor  of  the  courts  for  many  years  with  success.  He  did 
I  New  York.  Tlience,  in  1858,  not  take  much  part  in  politics,  and  was  in  pub- 
difomia,  where  he  remained  lie  life  only  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^tively  and  usefully  occupied,  resentatives.  He  was  twice  elected,  and  served 
ckness  of  his  wife  he  returned  from  1841  to  1845.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
d  was  in  charge  of  congrega-  "Peace  Convention'*  of  1861.  Mr.  Rodney 
:i]l,  Albany,  and  Syracuse.  He  enjoyed  the  distinction,  at  the  time  of  bis  death, 
piously  into  the  establishment  of  being  the  oldest  lawyer  of  the  Delaware  bar. 
;y  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1872  Sands,  Be^lamlii  F.,  an  American  naval  officer, 
one  of  the  bishops  in  the  Meth-  bom  in  Maryland,  Feb.  11, 1812 ;  died  in  Wash- 
He  was  a  preacher  of  oonsid-  ington  city,  June  30,  1883.  He  entered  the 
II.— 38    A 
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navy  as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  1879,  and  occupied  the  position  nndl  3a^^ 

served  in  the  Brazil  squadron,  the  West  India  1883,  when  his  term  expired.    He  ▼«*.^( 

squadron,  and  the  Coast  Survey.    He  was  com-  pointed  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Unirex^^, 

missioned  as  lieutenant  in  1840,  and  was  ap-  Pennsylvania  in  1850,  and  did  excelle^^cN  . 

pointed  to  the  frigate  Columbus  of  the  Medi-  in  this  position.    He  published  ^*  Pro-:M.^ 

terranean  squadron.    He  did  excellent  service  Ethics  "  in  1866.    The  same  year  he     _^ 

on  the  Coast  Survey  from  1860  to  1865,  and  out  "  Popular  Lectures  on  Commercf 
was  commissioned  as  commander  in  Septem-  .  and  in  1869  an  annotated  edition  of 

ber,  1855.    He  was  threef  years  longer  in  this  stone's  Commentaries.^'    Several  otbei 

work,  and  was  made  captain  in  1862.    He  took  law  books  were  edited  by  him. 

command  of  the  steamer  Dakota,  of  the  North  SMtiiB)  WUUab*  an  American  clergjUj. 

AUantio    blockading   squadron,   and   partici-  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Sept.  11,  1798; 

pated  in  the  engagement  with  Fort  Caswell,  the  same  house  in  which  he  was  bomp 

Feb.  28,  1863.    He  was  also  present,  in  com-  1883.    His  early  training  was  in  the 

mand  of  another  steamer,  at  both  attacks  on  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  r       ^ 

Fort  Fisher,  1864  and  1865.    He  was  commis-  copal  Church  in  its  very  earliest  daj^i^ 

sioned  as  commodore  in  July,  1866,  and  the  United  States,  and  his  education  was     ^ 

year  following  was  appointed  Superintendent  at  Cheshire  Academy.    Thence  he  we^  ^ 

of  the  Naval  Observatory.    He  was  raised  to  General  Theological  Seminary,  wher^^"*:^ 

the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  April,  1871,  and  graduated  in  1828,  among  the  very 

put  on  the  retired  list  in  1873.  its  alumni.    He  was  ordained  deacon 

Siids,  Joshot  R.,  an  American  naval  officer,  year,  served   the  church  at  Mattsb* 

born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1796 :  died  in  Bal-  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  joined  his  fathci  :J 

timore,  Md.,  Oct.  2,  1883.     His  father  was  a  sistant  in  Fairfield  (now  Bridgeport, 

personal  friend  of  Washington's,  and  was  Col-  Here  he  was  ordained  priest  in  May,  L 

lector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.    He  entered  September,   1829,   he  became   rectox^* 

the  navy  at  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1812,  Paul's  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  post  v 

as   midshipman,    served    under    Commodore  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.    Buffal 

Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  actively  time  Dr.  Shelton  went  there,  was 

occupied  all  through  the  war.    He  was  com-  town,  so  to  speak,  with  less  than  1( 

missioned  lieutenant  in  1818,  and  served  on  habitants;  but  he  became  identified 

various  stations  at  home  and  abroad.    He  was  growth  and  prosperity,  took  an  active 

made  captain  in  1840,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  and  was 

Vixen  in  the  Mexican  War.    He  was  in  com-  and  respected  by  all.    He  began  the 

mand  of  the  Government  vessel  which  carried  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Church  in  184^  (H 

the  articles  for  exhibition  to  the  World's  Fair,  was  not  fully  completed  till  1868);  wa»^4 

1851,  and  received  several  tokens  of  honor.    In  gate  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  C3im 

1856  he  commanded  the  Susquehanna,  and  as-  for  nearly  forty  years;  and  gave  much  <^^ 

sisted  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable.    Three  time  to  educational  and  missionary  work 

years  later  he  was  in  charge  of  the  squadron  Solth,  Erasmu  Darwin,  an  American  joi^ 

on  the  coast  of  Brazil.    In  1862  he  was  made  born  in  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1806;  dkd 

commodore,  and  took  in  hand  the  lake  defenses,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1888.  li^bileyc^ 

In  1866  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad-  a  youth,  he  went  to  Rochester,  entered  tbt 

miral,  and  then  placed  on  the  retired  list.    He  law-office  of  Hon.  £.  Griffin,  and  was  admitted 

was  port-admiral  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  1869  to  the  bar  in  1827.    He  was  married  in  18JI 

till  1872.     During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Griffin.    After  pracUdol 

life  he  lived  chiefly  in  Baltimore.  law  for  several  years,  he  entered  into  partn* 

Sharswood,  Cleoi^,  formerly  Chief-Justice  of  ship  with  Mr.  H.  £.  Rochester,  which  \v^ 

Pennsylvania,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  7,  for  more  than  twenty  years.    For  a  numberfl 

1810 ;  died  there,  May  28, 1883.    He  graduated  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  State  Court  of  Gbio 

from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828,  eery,  and  was  a  Democrat  in  politics.   B 

and  having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  joined  the  Whig  party  in  1856,  and  was  ekd 

the  bar  in  1831.    He  served  in  the  Legislature  ed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  theSut 

of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  in  1848  be-  in  November  of  that  year.    In  1869  he  w«in 

came  editor  of  the  "  American  Law  Maga-  elected  for  a  second  term  of  four  years,  ffi 

zine."     Mr.  Sharswood  gave  character  and  position  as  Supreme  Court  judge  made  him  il> 

standing  to  this  quarterly ;   but,  after  three  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  ptf 

years'  publication,  the  publishers  discontinued  of  both  his  terms.    When  the  time  for  clectio 

it.    He  edited  Stephens's  **  Nisi  Prius  "  in  1844,  came  round  again.  Judge  Smith  was  so  a«ep< 

and  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  edition  able  to  both  parties  that,  in   1863,  he  wi 

of  "  Russell  on  Crimes,"  which  passed  through  chosen  for  a  third  term.    Meanwhile,  the  ten 

nine  editions.    In  1846  he  was  made  Judge  of  office  had  been  lengthened  to  fourteen  yetf 

of  the  District  Court.    He  was  president  judge  so  that  he  continued  on  the  bench  till  1ST 

from  1851  to  1867,  when  he  was  elected  Asso-  when,  having  become  disqualifled  by  age, 

ciate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl-  retired  to  private  life.    His  eminently  bi 

vania.    He  became  Chief-Justice  in  January,  character  as  a  judge  led  to  his  being  freqaeo 
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act  as  referee  daring  the  latter  law  studies  were  porsned  in  his  father^s  office, 

e.   He  was  prominent  in  religious  after  corapleting  which  he  removed  to  Balti- 

m  active  and  devoted  member  of  more.     In  1845  he  was  elected  a  director  of 

Ohurch,  whose  interests  he  loved  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.    Two  years 

was  also  an  ardent  Mason.  later  he  became  its  president,  and  resigned  in 

itb,  an  American  negro  lecturer,  1858.     He  next  accepted  the  presidency  of 

tate  of  New  York,  about  1775 ;  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Railroad  Company, 

9  Creek,  Mich.,  Nov.  26,  1888.  and  while  in  this  office  was,  in  1856,  elected 

a  slave,  and  spent  her  life  as  a  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  re-elected 

27,  when  slavery  was  abolished  in  1858.    While  the  secession  struggle  was  in 

:.     Her  parents  came  from  the  progress  he  was  elected  by  the  Union  party 

nea,   and  were  brought  to  the  Governor  of  tbe  State  of  Maryland,  and  took 

,   and  sold  into  slavery.     The  his  seat  Jan.  1,  1865.    The  next  year  he  was 

eived  from  her  master  was  Isa-  elected  United  States  Senator,  but  was  per- 

»nrg,  but,  disliking  it,  she  went  suaded  to  remain  at  his  post  as  Governor  until 

oods  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Jan.  1,  1869.    In 

According  to  her  account,  she  November,  1868,  Gov.^  Swann  was  elected  by 

e  "  Sojourner  "  whispered  to  her  the  Democrats  as  representative  in  Congress, 

ler  prayer,  and  the  appellation  He  was  re-elected  four  times,  viz.,  in  1870, 

afterward  added,  seeing  that,  in  1872,  1874,  and  1876. 

and  down  throughout  the  coun-  Talbtt,  Joseph,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 

Id  to  be  her  mission,  she  should  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Sept.  5,  1816;  died  in  In- 

ig  but  truth  to  all  men.     For  dianapolis,   Ind.,  Jan.  16,   1883.     He  was  of 

larters  of  a  century  she  delivered  Quaker  parentage,   and   received  his  educa- 

3  East  and  West,  on  temperance,  tional  training  at  the  Alexandria  Academy, 

le  woman's  rights  question.    She  About  1885  he  removed  to  the  West,  where 

read  nor  write,  but  being  very  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  bank- 

X  feet — and  having  a  deep,  pow-  ing  business.     His  religious  convictions  took 

e  proved  to  be  a  very  imposing,  such    shape  that  he   abandoned   Quakerism, 

irer.    Among  other  things,  she  and  united  with  the  Episcopal  Church.    He 

» obtain  a  grant  of  public  lands  in  was  baptized  in  1887,  and  after  due  prepara- 

he  establishment  of  a  negro  col-  tion  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  1848. 

ducating  negro  yonth.    There  is  He  thereupon  became  rector  of  St.  John's 

Sojourner  Truth  did  much  good  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,.where  he  served  some 

ter  long  life,  for  she  helped  to  re-  seven  years.    Thence  he  went  to  Indianapolis, 

s  from  bad  ways,  and  set  an  ex-  and  became  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that 

it  power  to  people  of  her  own  city.    In  1860  he  was  consecrated  missionary 

Bishop  of  the  Northwest,  and  five  years  later 
ngdbiis  A.,  an  American  schol-  was  chosen  Assistant  Bishop  of  Indiana.  On 
Mount  Pelion,  Thessaly,  Greece,  the  death  of  Bishop  Upfold,  in  1872,  he  be- 
17 ;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  came  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  received  his 
He  was  educated  in  the  Con-  doctor's  degree  from  the  Western  University 
b  Sinai.  He  came  to  the  United  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently,  while  in 
,  studied  for  a  while  at  an  acad-  England  at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  he  was 
»n,  Mass.,  and  then  entered  Am-  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  the 
but  did  not  complete  the  course  University  of  Cambridge.  Bishop  Talbot  was 
ght  for  a  time  at  Amherst,  Hart-  possessed  of  vigorous  manhood,  was  a  man  of 
r  Haven.  He  made  two  voyages  fine  appearance,  and  was  an  excellent  preacher. 
1  returned  each  time  with  valu-  Taytor,  irthw  F.,  an  American  chemist,  born 
I  his  special  line.  From  1842  to  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1853 ;  died  suddenly 
connected  with  Harvard  as  tutor  wliile  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  June  19,  1888. 
[)rofessor.  In  1860  he  was  made  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
f reek  (Ancient,  Modem,  and  By-  also  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  of  the  Uni- 
1887  Yale  College  gave  him  the  versity  of  Gdttingen,  Germany.  He  was  Pro- 
[.,  and  in  1868  Harvard  conferred  fessor  of  Chemistry  for  a  time  in  the  Univer- 
iegree  of  LL.  D.  Prof.  Sophocles  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1881  accepted  the 
umber  of  Greek  books  of  excel-  professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Case  School 
His  ** Greek  Grammar"  (first  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
3)  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  is  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  latest  and  most  elaborate  Thayer,  Nathaniel,  an  American  capitalist,  bom 
[reek  Lexicon  of  Roman  and  By-  in  1808;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  7, 1888. 
Is,"  published  in  1870.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster, 
las,  an  American  Senator,  born  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
,  in  1806 ;  died  in  Leesbnrg,  Va.,  of  J.  E.  Thayer  &  Brother.  He  was  largely  con- 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  nected  with  railroads  and  railroad  development 
he  University  of  Virginia.    His  in  the  West,  and  was  a  director  of  the  New 
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York  Central,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Chi-  the  Albany,  then  to  dntj  in  the  home  scjoad- 

oago,  Burlington,  and  Quinoy,  and  the  Phila-  ron,  the  receiving-ship  Philadelphia,  thesteaoh 

delphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroads,  frigate  Powhatan,  of  the  Weat  India  sonadron, 

He  was  also  a  munificent  benefactor  of  Har-  and  the  steamer  Rhode  Island.     This  last  wv 

vard  College,  in  buildings  and  endowments,  a  supply-vessel  to  the  blockading  squadron. 

He  founded  Thayer  Hall  (1870),  the  Thayer  from  1861  to  1866,  under  Lieut.  Trenchard'i 

Commons  Hall,  etc.,  and  bore  the  expenses  of  command.    He  was  commissioned  commands 

Agassiz's  expedition  to  South  America.    Mr.  in  July,   1862,  and  distinguished  himself  in 

Thayer  was  noted  for  generously  contributing  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.     After  the  civil 

to  the  needs  of  poor  students  at  Harvard.  war  was  over,  he  was  stationed  at  the  Brook- 

Thonie,  Cbarles  R«)  an  American  actor,  bom  lyn  navy* yard,  and  thence  was  put  in  ctjm- 
in  New  York,  June  11,  1840;  died  there,  Feb.  mand  of  the  Lancaster,  flag-ship  of  the  Sooth 
10,  1888.  His  father  was  manager  of  travel-  Atlantic  squadron.  He  was  commissioned 
ing  theatrical  companies,  and  young  Thome  commodore  in  May,  1871;  served  on  the  Board 
spent  his  early  years  in  this  roving  sort  of  of  Examiners ;  and  subsequently  as  light-boose 
me.  His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  inspector.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
in  San  Francisco,  in  1852,  when  a  mere  boy.  admiral  in  August,  1875.  He  waa  in  command 
His  father  put  him  to  learn  a  trade,  but,  as  be  of  the  North  Atlantic  station  from  1876  to 
did  not  like  it,  he  went  back  to  the  theatre.  1878,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
After  a  while  he  met  with  some  success,  in  July,  1880. 

1862.    He  next  went  to  China,  and  built  a       Vade  Tmi  (Jtalah  Hchm),  the  hero  of  Uncie 

theatre  in  Shanghai,  where  he  had  fair  sue-  Tora^s  Cabin,'*  bom  in  Charles  oo.,  Md.,  in 

oess.    Afterward  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  thence  1789 ;  died  in  Dresden,  Ont,  May  5,  1883.  He 

round  the  world  by  way  of  Paris  and  London,  was  born  a  slave,  and  continued  such  until  be 

He  came  back  to  New  York  in  1878,  and  joiued  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Canada  with  bis 

the  Union  Square  Company.  wife  and  four  children.   Henson  had  been  earij 

Tmi  Ttamh  (Ckarlcs  Heywaad  Strattoa),  an  taught  reUgious  truth  and  obligation,  and  eo 
American  dwarf,  bom  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  excellent  was  his  character  for  sincerity  and 
Jan.  4,  1838;  died  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  honesty  that  he  was  made  a  Methodist  preaeb- 
July  15, 1883.  On  entering  the  service  of  P.  T.  er  before  he  knew  how  to  read.  In  1828 
Bamum,  in  1852,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  his  Methodist  friends  contributed  a  large  som 
Tom  Thumb,  by  which  he  is  best  known.  At  with  which  he  expected  to  purchase  hie  free- 
that  time  he  was  not  two  feet  high,  and  weighed  dom;  but  he  was  tricked  ont  of  his  mooej 
less  than  16  pounds.  He  was  engaged  at  a  by  his  unscrapulous  master.  As  soon  as  poe- 
salary  of  $8  a  week  and  traveling  expenses ;  sible  after  that  he  ran  away  and  got  to 
but,  as  he  proved  a  great  success  at  Bamum^s  Canada  and  freedom.  He  waa  active  and  in- 
Museum,  his  salary  was  increased  to  $25  a  dustrious,  and  assisted  larsely  in  the  *'  ooder 
week.  In  1854,  Bamum  took  him  to  England,  ground  railway  "  mode  of  helping  negroes  oot 
where  he  was  very  successful,  and  was  pre-  of  slavery.  He  risked  his  life  more  than  ooee 
sented  to  the  Queen  and  royal  £unily.  Thence  by  venturing  into  Kentucky.  In  1851,  after 
he  went  to  Pai'is,  and  saw  more  of  royalty,  reap-  his  eldest  son  had  taught  him  to  read,  he  riot- 
ing for  his  employer  quite  a  golden  harvest,  ed  England,  and  was  treated  with  much  kiod- 
The  General*s  next  experience  was  in  getting  ness.  On  his  return  he  wrote  and  pobliabed 
a  wife,  viz.,  a  dwarf  girl  named  Lavinia  War-  his  autobiography,  in  order  to  raise  meau 
ren,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Febraary,  wherewith  to  buy  the  freedom  of  his  elder 
1868.  During  the  years  subsequent  to  this,  he  brother.  Mrs.  Stowe^s  famous  *'  Uncle  Tom,^^ 
and  his  little  wife  continued  in  the  show  busi-  in  her  novel,  is  based  largely  on  the  Kfe  and 
ness,  traveled  over  the  world,  and  held  exhibi-  character  of  Henson.  He  visited  England 
tions  wherever  they  went.  His  death  was  snd-  again,  a  few  years  ago,  and  had  an  interriew 
den,  being  the  result  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  with  the  Queen.    It  is  said  that  40,000  copiee 

Treaduird,  Stepkea  Decatw,  an  American  naval  of  his  autobiography  had  been  purchased  bj 

officer,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 1818 ;  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  15,  1883.     His        Tan  Bifm,  WllliAB  H*,  an  American  surgeon, 

father  was  a  naval  officer  under  Com.  Chann-  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  5,  1819 ;  died  in 

cey  in  the  War  of  1812.    He  was  appointed  New  York  city,  March  26,  1888.    His  edoca- 

cadet  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  from  1885  to  tion  was  obtained  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  with 

1837  was  stationed  on  the  receiving- ship  New  the  exception  of  between  two  and  three  yean 

York.    He  spent  the  year  1889  and  part  of  passed  at  Yale  College.    He  entered  the  medi- 

1840  in  the  Naval  School  in  Philadelphia.    He  cal  class  of  the  University  of  PennsylTania, 

was  promoted  to  passed-midshipman  in  July,  and  finished  his  studies  there  before  reacbi^g 

1640,  and  detailed  for  duty  on  the  sloop  Preble  the  age  required  for  graduation.    Having  this 

attached  to  the  West  India  squadron.     He  was  spare  time,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Dr.  Har- 

for  two  years  in  another  vessel  on  the  home  Ian,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  engaged  in  medi- 

squadron^  and  two  more  with  the  Coast  Sur-  cal  studies  for  eighteen  months.    On  retarn- 

vey,  after  which  he  was  promoted  in  February,  ing  to  the  United  States  he  was  graduated  U 

1847,  to  a  lieutenancy.    He  was  assigned  to  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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).    His  gradoatioo  essaj  was  of  sach  sn-  the  office  upon  the  defeat  of  the  O'Donnell 

merit  Sial  the  Facoltj  took  charge  of  Cabinet,  but  resumed  it  after  the  accession  of 

lieatioD.    Dr.  Van  Buren  next  entered  the  Union  Liberals  in  1858.    He  was  elected 

Dj,  and  served  onder  Generals  Wool  and  a  deputy  for  the  district  of  Puerto  de  Santa 

f  in  Florida,  and  for  a  short  time  on  the  Maria  in  1858,  and  held  that  seat  for  seven  or 

an  frontier.    In  Florida  his  health  broke  eight  terms,  taking  a  high  rank  as  a  parlia- 

inder  malarial  poisoning,  the  ill  effects  mentary  orator,   in  1868  he  was  associated  with 

!:h  he  felt  all  through  life.    In  1844  he  Herrera  as  Director -Greneral  of  the  Admin- 

iationed  in  the  Meteorological  Bureau  istratiun.     During  the  Revolution  of  1868  he 

shington.     The  next  year  he  went  to  advocated  the  candidature  of  the  Due  de  Mout- 

'ork,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Yal-  pensier  for  the  throne.    After  the  choice  of 

Mott  in  the  department  of  surgery.    He  Amadeus  he  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the 

ook  high  rank  as  hospital  surgeon,  as  royal  family  in  the  person  of   Don  Alfonso, 

r  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  as  a  fam-  When  the  latter  was  proclaimed  King,  Seflor 

ledtioner.     He  was  appointed  one  of  Barca  took  the  office  of  Sub-Secretary  of  the 

rgeons  to  the  Bellevne  Hospital  at  its  Interior,  which  he  resigned  after  a  year  and  a 

Eadon  in  1847,  and  in  1852  was  made  half,  on  account  of  his  sympathies  with  the 

Q,  and  afterward  consulting-surgeon,  to  Liberal  Opposition.    He  declined  several  high 

w  York  HospitaL   Later  he  became  sur-  offices  before  accepting,  in  1881,  the  post  at 

nd  e(»8ultiiiff-surgeon  to  St.  Yinoent^s  Washington.    Sefior  Baroa  was  an  advanced 

al,  and  consaimng-surgeon  to  the  Worn-  LiberaL  He  published  a  "  Dictionary  of  Politics 

le  Charity,  and  the  Pn»byterian  Hospi-  and  Adndnistration,'^  and  other  works. 

9e  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Art  of  liirsC,  FertfUAd,  a  French  politician,  died 

y  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  Nov.   13,  1888.    He  was  bom  in  1806,   de- 

i,  where  he  lectured  up  to  within  a  few  fended  Louis  Napoleon's  accomplices  in  the 

I  of  his  death.  He  was  also  Vice-Presi-  attempts  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  was  Min- 
f  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  ister  of  the  Interior  in  1849,  and  a  Senator 
3nt  of  the  Pathological  Society,  and  cor-  under  the  empire.  He  was  elected  life  Sena- 
iing  member  of  the  Paris  Soci^t^  de  Chi-  tor  as  a  Bonapartist  in  1877. 

Dr.  Van  Buren  translated  and  anno-  Btcrcna.  BafUe,  a  Ronmanian  statesman,  died 

leveral  valuable  works  in  his  chosen  de-  in  Paris,  Dec  7,  1883.    He  was  bom  in  1830, 

nt  of  medical  science,  and  published  in  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant.    He  studied  in  Paris, 

fe  lectures  on  **  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,*'  and  returned  to  Bucharest  with  the  degree  o^ 

ezt-book  on  **  Grenito- Urinary  Surgery."  doctor  of  laws  in  1851.    He  soon  acquired  a 

mtation  as  a  teacher  was  very  great,  and  reputation  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  but  occupied 

II  andjudgment  in  surgical  cases  ranked  himself  also  with  politics,  and,  as  a  member  of 
Dr.  Van  Buren  married  a  dMighter  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1858  to  consider 
lentine  Mott  in  1842.  His  wife  and  two  the  question  of  uniting  Moldavia  with  Walla- 
i  daughters  survive  him.  chia,  advocated  the  union  widi  soecess.  He 
tan,  fanely  an  American  legidator,  bom  was  then  app(Mnted  Minister  of  Justice  by 
ermore,  Maine,  June  6,  1813 ;  died  in  Prince  Cuza,  and  two  years  later  Minister  of 
>lphia,  May  12,  1883.  His  early  edaca-  the  Exterior.  He  opposed  the  Cogelniceano 
IS  obtained  at  the  public  school,  but  af-  ministry,  and  after  the  fall  of  Cuza  was  called 

I  fourteenth  year  he  was  in  charge  of  into  Prince  Charies's  liberal  Cabinet  as  Minis- 

I  tutors  at  home.    He  studied  law,  was  ter  of  the  Exterior  in  1868.    He  worked  ener- 

dd  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  practiced  with  getically  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Europe  to 

Msess  in  Orono,  Maine.    During  the  years  Roumanian  independence.    When  the  Danube 

M)  he  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  question  came  up,  he  was  driven  from  office 

1850  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig,  under  suspicion  of  having  entered  into  secret 

s  re-elected  in  1852,  1854,   1856,  and  engagements  with  Austria. 

He  served  in  Congress  continuously  fwfifirf^  CirAnl  4fty  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 

)ec.  1,  1861,  to  Jan.  1,  1861,  when  he  died  Oct  28, 1883.    He  was  bom  May  30, 1800, 

d,  having  been  elected  the  jear  previous  of  Protestant  parents,  and  was  a  magistrate 

lor  of  Maine.    He  was  reelected  in  1861,  before  he  joined  the  priesthood  in  1830.     He 

clined  a  third  term.    Subsequently  he  became  a  cardinal  in  1863,  and  defended  in 

ipointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port-  the  Senate  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 

liaine.    He  published  in  1874  ''Notes  He  was  distinguished  as  an  orator.     In  his 

cal,  etc.,  of  Livermore,  Maine.**  charges  of  recent  years  he  condemned  the  ec- 

fAlI18,IOBIKff«   Bam,  FhudiM,  Span-  desiastical  policy  of  the  republic,  but  in  mod- 

tister  to  the  United  States ;  died  by  his  erate  language. 

and  in  New  York,  July  29,  1883,  while  lirke,  Tksaas  H.,  an  Irish  clergyman,  bom 

depression  of  spirito  produced  by  in-  inGalway,  Ireland,  Sept  8, 1830;  died  m  Dnb- 

lia.     He  was  bom  at  Puerto  Real,  near  lin,  July  2,  1883.     He  went  to  Pemgia,  Italy, 

in  1831.     After  studying  law  at  Madrid,  in  1847,  and  became  a  Dominican.    Thence  be 

at  the  age  of  twenty-three  given  a  place  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  there  for  five  years. 

Department  of  the  Interior.    He  lost  He  returned  to  Ireland  as  a  priest,  and  estab- 
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lished  a  novitiate  for  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma.    Bj  the  RcTolotion  of 

Here  he  hecame  famous  for  eloquence  and  skill  1848  he  was  driven  out,  and  in  Saxonj  ogned 

as  a  pnhlic  speaker.    Father  ^urke  went  to  an  ahdication  in  favor  of  his  son,  who  died  in 

Rome  again,  and  was  made  Superior  of  St.  1854.    The  son  of  the  latter  was  dispoesesiied 

dementis.    He  remained  in  Rome  till  1854,  in  1859.    I)uke  Charles  married  in  1820  the 

when  he  made  his  way  back  again  to  Dnblin.  daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel  I  of  Sardinia,    la 

In  1871  he  visited  the  United  States  in  the  later  life  he  resided  at  Nice,  under  the  title  of 

capacity  of  Visitor-General  of  the  Dominican  Count  of  Villafrauca. 

Order.     He  delivered  lectures  almost  daily,  dtftnger,  Jean  BapttateAigiste,  a  French  sculpt- 
with  great  power  and  effect.    In  November,  or,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  6,  1883.    He  was  born 
1872,  he  lectured  in  New   York,  on  J.   A.  at  Besangon  in  1814,   and  studied   sculpture 
Froude^s  views  of  the  relations  between  Eng-  under  his  father  and  then  in  Italy.     He  gained 
land  and  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  an  ani*  his  first  reputation   with    a  bust  of  Scribe, 
mated  controversy.    Father  Burke  also  pub-  and  executed  several  others.     In  1846  he  ei- 
lisbed  ^* Lectures  and  Sermons^*  in  1878.  hibited  a  faun  and  a  statue  of  ^^ Melancholy," 
Bnntan,  Conrad,  a  German  philologist,  died  in  and  in  1847  four  pieces,  one  of  which,  a  st&toe 
Munich  in  September,  1888,  at  the  age  of  52.  of  a  girl  bitten  by  a  serpent,  was  greatly  sd- 
He  was  born  in  Saxony^  and  studied  at  Leip-  mired.    In  1848  he  presented  the  Provisionftl 
sic  under  Haupt  and  O.  Jahns.     After  gradua-  Government  with  a  colossal  bust  of  **  Liberty,'' 
tion  he  made  a  classical  tour  in  Southern  Eu-  and  executed  a  statue  of  ^^  Fraternity,"  statnes 
rope,  became  extraordinary  professor  at  Leip-  of  Rachel  as  *^  Phsedra  "  and  ^^  Lesbia,"  stataes 
sic,  was  ordinary  professor  at  Tiibingen  at  the  of  "Tragedy,"  "Sappho,"  "  Cornelia  and  her 
age  of  thirty-one,  was  professor  at  Jena  and  Children"  (1861),  "Cleopatra  "(1869),  eqne^ 
Zurich,  and  from  1874  at  Munich.     Besides  trian  statues  of  Francis  I  (1856)  and  the  pres- 
an  exhaustive  geography  of  Greece  and  nu-  ent  Austrian  Emperor  (1878) ;  and  portraits  of 
merous  editions  of  classical   works,  he  pub-  George  Sand,  whose  daughter  he  married,  Geo. 
lished  an  annual  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Cissey,  and  others  were  among  his  nntneroos 
science  of  classical  antiquity,  and  recently  com-  works.    He  followed  Canova  in  using  color  aod 
pleted  a  "  History  of  Philology."  picturesque  effects,  but  carried  this  classical  re- 
Carl,  Prince,  of  Prussia,  the  last  surviving  vival  to  the  extreme  of  effeminacy, 
brother  of  the  German  Emperor,  died  in  Ber-  CaHlcr,  Jokn  Pajie,  an  Englbh  Shakspearetn 
lin,  Jan.  21,  1883.    He  was  bom  in  1801,  and  critic,  died  Sept  18,  1888.     He  was  born  io 
married  a  sister  of  the  present  Empress,  aPrin-  1789.    His  father,  John  Collier,  was  a  writer 
cess  of  Saxe- Weimar.    He  passed  through  the  and  publisher.     The  son,  after  studying  lav, 
grades  of  military  promotion  to  the  rank  of  became  a  parliamentary  reporter  and  a  writer 
field -marshal,  and  as  chief  of  artillery  intro-  of  e&<aaya  and  reviews.    As  editor  of  the  "  Eva* 
duced  improved  ordnance ;  yet  unlike  his  son,  ing  Chronicle,"  he  began  to  write  about  Elia- 
Prince  Friedrich  Carl,  he  never  conducted  any  bethan  literature,  and  he  soon  after  devoted 
military  operations.  himself  more  completely  to  literature,  and  wts 
CisteOaiii,  Alessaidra,  an  Italian  antiquary,  died  the  most  efficient  seconder  of  the  efforts  of 
June  8,   1888.     His  father  was   a   picture-  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  to  revive  an  interest  in  tbe 
dealer  and  jeweler,  the  reviver  of  the  grann-  minor  poets  of  Shakespeare^s  time.    He  pnb- 
lated  goIdsmith^s  work  of  the  Etruscans  and  lished  *^  The  Poetical  Decameron,"  brought  oot 
the  classical  styles  of  jewelry,  which  have  been  a  new  edition  of  Dodsley^s  "Old  Plays,"  pre- 
further  developed  by  his  other  son  Agosto,  and  pared  a  "  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Cati^ 
by  Giuliano,  in  London.    Alessandro  was  an  logue,"  and,  with  the  facilities  of  the  libraries 
ardent    republican.     In  consequence  of  the  of  Lord  Egerton  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  it 
Revolution  of  1848,  he  was  confined  in  the  cas-  his  command,  published  "New  Facts  regard- 
tie  of  St.  Angelo,  from  which  he  escaped  by  ing  the  Life  of  Shakespeare."    He  published 
feigning  insanity.     He  settled  at  Naples  as  a  Shakespeare^s  plays,  and  wrote  a  "  Life  of 
collector  and  dealer  in  antiquities.    His  knowl-  Shakespeare,"  and  many  other  works.    A  dis- 
edge,  taste,  and  business  tact  enabled  him  to  covery  of  a  folio  of  Shakespeare  with  margioal 
lay  hands  on  all  the  finest  discoveries  of  Etm-  notes  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  1859-^60, 
ria  and  Southern  Italy,  and  to  dispose  of  them  and  imputations  against  his  literary  honestj. 
at  profitable  prices  to  the  European  museums.  CoBsdeice,  Headrik,  a  Flemish  novelist,  died 
Two  large  collections  were  b<»upht  by  the  Brit-  Sept.  10,  1888.     He  was  bom  Dec  8,  1812, 
ish  Museum.     A  third,  compobcd  of  gems,  gold  at  Antwerp,  where  his  father,  a  FreochiDto 
ornaments,  and  bronzes,  was  offered  at  the  from  Besan^on,  was  settled  as  a  mercbaat 
Centennial  Exhibition  to  any  American  mnse-  He  enlisted  in  the  Belgian  army  in  1880,  at  tbe 
um ;  but,  as  the  price  was  not  obtained,  it  was  time  of  the  Revolution,  and,  during  his  Ufcs 
disposed  of  in  Europe.  years'  service,  wrote  numerons  martial  aod 
Charles  II,  Duke  of  Parma,  died  in  Nice.    He  patriotic  songs  in  the  manner  of  B^ranger, 
was  born  in  1799,  and  succeeded  his  mother  in  most  of  them  in  Flemish.     When  he  wasdiS' 
the  duchy  of  Lucca  in  1824.    This  land  was  charged,   in   1886,   his  father   gave  him  tbe 
ceded  to  Tuscany  in  1847.    In  that  year  he  choice  of  pursuing  a  mercantile  career  and  pv* 
succeeded  Marie  Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon,  ing  up  writing,  or  of  shifting  for  himselL    Be 
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Dployment  as  a  gardener,  then  as  a  vil-  cornea,''  "  The  Fairy  Ring,"  Leigh  Hunt's  **  Jar 

loolmaster,  then  as  a  clerk,  writing  at  of  Honey,"  and  *^  In  Fairyland."    He  exhibit- 

)  time  romantic  tales  taken  from  Flem-  ed  many  water-color  drawings. 

>ry.    In  1838  the  Anti-French  League  Erk,  Lndwlg,  a  German  composer,  died  Nov. 

ted,  which  aimed  to  make  the  Flemish  80,  1888.    He  was  born  Jan.  6,  1807,  at  Wetz- 

onal  language.     Conscience's  national  lar,  where  his  father  was  organist    He  lived 

irere  circulated  broadcast.     He  then  in  Berlin.    As  a  composer  of  glees  and  part- 

his  subject  and  manner,  and  depicted  songs,  and  of  music  for  schools,  he  was  unex- 

nary  life  of  the  people  in  a  style  of  celled. 

e  simplicity.    *^  Evening  Hours,"  ^^The  Flotow,  Friedrich  too,  a  German  musical  com- 

)ner's  Child,"   "  Rikketikketak,"  and  poser,  died  in  Darmstadt,  Jan.  24,  1883.    He 

onscript,"  are  among  the  best  realistic  was  bom  in  1812,  on  the  estate  of  his  family 

bat  are  written  in  any  language.    Ap-  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.    He  devoted  him- 

by  the  King  teacher  of  Flemish  to  his  self  early  to  music,  studying  in  Paris  under 

,  and  receiving  a  sinecure  in  the  public  Reicha,  a  famous  theorician.    The  first  of  his 

he  continued  writing,  but  the  fresh-  works  that  was  produced  on  the  stage  was  the 

1  vigor  of  his  first  stories  were  wanting  ^^  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,"  which  obtained 

e  loss  of  his  appointment  through  a  a  season's  success  in  Paris  in  1889-'40.    In 

of  ministry  stimulated  his  faculties,  1844  he    produced    the    opera    ^'Alessandro 

le  produced  ^*  The   Martyrdom    of   a  Stradella,"  which  became  a  popular  favorite, 

"  "  The  Child- Stealer,"  and  "  The  Blue  at  first  in  Germany  and  then  m  other  coun- 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  tries.    In  1847  appeared  at  Vienna  the  still 

authors;  the  number  of  his  novels  more  popular  ^^ Martha."    None  of  Flotow's 

r  eighty.    Though  they  are  inspired  by  compositions   except  these  two  operas  con- 

al  idea,  the  artistic  merit,  particularly  tained  the  elements    of  permanent  success, 

3vels  of  popular  life,  is  of  the  highest  though  refinement   and    exhilarating   gayety 

Conscience  was  passionately  devoted  characterize  all  his  music, 

ational  movement,  of  which  he  was  the  finvcz,  lliMfire,  Bishop  of  Namur,  died  July 

and  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  16,  1888.      He  was   born  at  Sivry,  in  Hai- 

aps,  Cardloal,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  nault,  in  1810.    He  succeeded  Monsignor  Des- 

pt  80,  1883.    He  was  bom  in  1810,  champs  as  Bishop  of  Namur,  Dec.  20,  1867. 

umalist  in  early  life,  and  took  an  active  He  was  the  most  ardent  of  the  Syllabists,  and 

the  movement  for  Belgian  independ-  kept  up  the  conflict  against  the  new  ecclesias- 

[e  began  the  study  of  theology  in  1831,  tical  laws  after  Pope  Leo  had  instructed  the 

)r  graduating  at  Louvain,  joined  the  clergy  to  respect  the  Belgian  Constitution,  par- 

torists.    He  became  distinguished  as  a  ticularly  by  an  anti-constitutional  catechism 

r,  was  head  of  a  monastery,  in  1865  recently  published. 

secrated  Bishop  of  Namur,  and  in  1867  CrUgl,  Josef,  a  Hungarian  musician,  died  Nov. 

hop  of  Mechlin.    He  took  a  leading  25,  1888,  at  iZsambeck,  where  he  was  born, 

the  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  in  the  Dec.  1,  1810.    First  distinguishing  himself  as 

of  Pope  Leo  X.  a  player  on  the  oboe,  he  became  a  band-mas- 

if  WilbdB,  a  German  philologist,  died  ter,  and  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  a 

io,  August  7,  1888,  at  the  age  of  81.  composer  of  dance-music,  rivaling  the  compo- 

;ned  a  professorship  in  Leipsic  Univer-  sitions  of  Strauss.     He  led  an  orchestra  in 

I  devoted  himself,  when  about  thirty  Berlin,  with  which  he  made  a  tour  in  the 

I  age,  to  critical  study  of  the  Greek  United  States,   removed  to  Brtlnn  in   1858, 

He  published  critical  editions  of  Aris-  thence  to  Munich  in  1864,  and  finally  to  Frank- 

a,  Demosthenes,  and  other  Greek  writ-  fort  in  1876. 

iholia "  on    Homer,  and  many  other  Halevy,  lioa,  a  French  author,  died  in  Sep- 

relating  to  the  literature    of  ancient  tember,  1888.    He  was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  14, 

Unsuccessful  financial  speculations  1802.    Unable  to  follow  the  profession  of  his 

bim  to  sell  his  library  in  1879,  and  choice,  that  of  a  teacher,  on  account  of  being 

m  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in-  a  Hebrew,  he  applied  himself  to  literature,  and 

te  him  for  his  literary  studies.  obtained  in  1837  a  post  under  the  Government 

Elchard,  an  English  caricaturist,  died  as  archivist.    In  his  youth  he  published  elegiac 

Ion  in  December,  1883.    He  was  the  poems,  in  1827  a  *^R6sum6  of  the  History  of 

John  Doyle,  a  caricaturist,  and  was  the  Jews,"  in  the  same  year  imitations  of  the 

L  London  in  1826.      His  sketches  of  principal  foreign  poets,  in  1884  the  poetical 

5r  in " Punch "  contributed  greatly  to  drama  of  "Luther,"  in  1838  a  "History  of 

!e^  of  that  journal,  which  he  left  in  French  Literature,"  in  1843  and  in  1858  collec- 

1  account  of  its  attacks  on  Cardinal  tions  of  fables,  which  were  crowned  by  the 

n  and  the  Catholics.    The  title-page  Academy,  foDowed  by  "Greek  Tragedy,"  a 

ich  "  which  he  designed  is  still  in  use.  collection  of  translations  from  the  Greek  dram- 

trated  many  books  of  humor  and  fancy,  atists,  which  was  also  crowned.    Among  his 

"The  Continental  Tour   of    Brown,  numerous  dramatic  compositions    are   "The 

and   Robinson "  (1864),  " The   New-  Duel,"  "The  Czar  Demetrius,"  "L'Espion," 
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"Le  Dilettante  d' Avignon,"  *^  Beanmarcliais  &  discipline,  and  employed  them  toestab^lc^^ 

Madrid,"  "  Indiana,"  and  "  Le  Chevreuil."    He  order  and  subjugate  the  quairelsome^^^^^ 

wrote  also  a  life  of  his  brother,  the  composer,  booting  military  chiefs.    Trade  and  a^^^^^  . 

Iwakir»9  TmmwU)  a  Japanese  statesman,  died  revived,  while  the  I)ewan  purged  th^     ^^u 

in  Yeddo,  July  20,  1883.    Till  within  a  short  vices  and  corruption,  and  established  ^^*^^ 

time  of  his  death,  he  held  the  post  of  Third  ly  civil  administration  on  the  Briti^^s^^^^ 

President  of  the  Council,  which  he  resigned  on  His  work  was  indifferently  appreciate ^^  Vl| 

account  of  ill  health.    He  was  a  member  ot  Nizam  Afzui-ud-Dowlah,  who  8ubj< 

the  Euge,  or  noble  class,  which  had  suffered  in  to  petty  restrictions  and  suspidoi 

political  power  and  territorial  position  in  com-  lance.    On  the  death  of  that  soverei^ 

mon  with  the  Mikado.    He  was  educated  at  in  1869,  through  pressure  exerted  hj^gZJ  thf 

Kioto,  and  attached  himself  at  an  early  age  to  dian  Gk>vemment,  appointed  Regenr    ^^t,  jq 

the  person  and  fortunes  of  the  Mikado,  who  at  with  the  late  Amir-i-Kabir,  during  thi^K=3e  itij 

that  time  was  kept  in  confinement  and  made  ity  of  the  infant  prince.    His  admi^^Ki^jstii 

to  endure  all  kinds  of  privations.    Iwakura,  reforms  were  not  suffered  to  relapse, 

with  the  Prime  Minister,  Sanjo  Sanerjoshi,  kept  energetically  in  operation  to  tl 

finally  organized  the  party  of  the  Mikado.    In  his  death,  so  that  Hyderabad  was  as 

1871  he  went  to  the  capital  of  Satsuroa  as  spe-  emed  as  any  of  the  British  provinci 

cid  envoy  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  that  Jung  cherished  the  hope  that  the        -fi^ 

"I  ^ 


prince.    In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  would  restore  Berar  to  the  Nizam, 

constituted  Vice  Prime  Minister,  the   office  vain  expectation  he  visited  England  is   JS^i 
which  he  held  till  his  retirement    He  opposed       LiWnlaye,  Edourd  Utmi  LefekTie,  a    ^r^ 

the  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  Oorea  and  jurist,  died  in  Paris,  May  26,  1888.     Be  wa 

Formosa,  which  attracted  the  younger  school  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1811.    In  his  26lbjtir  i 

of  politicians,  and  was  accounted  the  chief  of  he  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar  bj  pgb-  f  ae 

the  peace  party.    He  was  placed  at  the  head  lishing  a  work  on  the  *^  History  of  Lioded 

of  the  mission  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  Property  in  Europe."   He  announced  histmic, 

of  revising  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  thatof  a  type-founder,  on  the  title-page.  Thnt 

but  returned  without  accomplishing  his  object,  years  later  he  obtained  admission  to  the  btr* 

Jessel,  Sir  Gewge,  an  English  judge,  Master  of  A  second  work,  on  the  "  Life  and  DoctrioeK^ 

the  Rolls,  died  in  London,  March  22, 1888.    He  Savigny,"  which  first  familiarized  the  Freii^ 

was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  and  was  with  the  teachings  of  the  historical  school,  w« 

bom  in  London  in  1824,  was  graduated  at  Uni-  published  about  this  time.    This  was  folloved 

versity  College  in  that  city  in  1844,  and  was  by  elaborate  treatises  on  ^*The  Civil  andPolifr 

called  to  the  bar  in  1847.    He  was  elected  to  cal  Condition  of  Women  from  the  Time  of  ^ 

Parliament  for  Dover  in  1868,  and  appointed  Romans"  (1843),  and  ^^ Roman  Criminal Lepi* 

Solicitor-General  in  1871,  and  Master  of  the  lation  respecting  the  Responsibilities  of  M«gi»- 

Rolls  in  1878.    He  was  the  first  Jew  that  ever  trates"(1844).   In  1849  he  was  chosen  ProfeM- 

sat  on  the  English  bench,  and  received  high  or  of  Comparative  Legislation  in  the  College  of 

credit  for  his  labors  in  working  out  the  har-  France.    He  was  an  ardent  republican,  aod  Ib 

monious    combination  of  equity  jurisdiction  consequence  of  his  opinions  the  Imperial  6ot« 

with  that  of  common  law.  emment  found  means  to  prevent  bis  eleedoD 

Jmig,  Sir  Salar,  a  Hindoo  statesman,  died  of  to  the  Corps  L6gislatif.     He  was  a  carefol 

cholera,  at  Hyderabad,  Feb.  8,  1888,  at  the  observer  of  the  politics  of  the  United  Stitei, 

age  of  54.    He  was  the  descendant  of  a  fam-  and  an  admirer  of  the  American  CoostitatioD. 

ily  which  had  furnished  the  Nizam  of  the  In  1855  he  published  the  firvt  part  of  a  ^'Politi- 

Deccan,  or  Hyderabad,  with  his  Dewan,  or  cal  History  of  the  United  States,"  which  wii 

Prime  Minister,  since  the  founding  of  the  dy-  completed  in  1866.    He  translated  intoFreock 

nasty  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  works  of  William  Ellery  Channing.   Be 

He  filled  official  employments  from  his  youth,  wrote  also  ^*  Studies  on  Germany  acd  the  Si* 

and  in  1853  succeeded  his  uncle,  Snrig-ul-MuIk,  vonian  Countries,"  and  ^^  Religions  UbeJtJt^ 

as  Prime  Minister.    He  addressed  himself  to  besides  minor  works.    During  the  America 

the  reform  of  the  abuses  which  led  to  tlie  in-  civil  war  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 

tervention  of  the  English  and  the  annexation  cause  of  the  Union,  writing  with  this  object, 

of  the  Berar  province.    The  country  was  a  "The  United  States  and  France."    Hisinoit 

prey  to  a  turbulent  nobility  who  plundered  the  popular  work  is  ** Paris  in  America"  (1863),  i 

rural  districts,  and  a  lawless  Arab  soldiery  who  political  allegory.    A  *^  Programme  of  thelib> 

terrorized  the  capital.    Lord  Dalhousie  medi-  eral  Party"  was  published  in  1865,  and  tlie 

tated  the  extension  of  British  rule  over  the  "  Memoirs  of  Franklin "  in  1866-'67.    In  tbe 

'Deccan,  and  such  would  have  been  the  ulti-  beginning  of  1870  he  was  appointed  amembtf 

mate  fate  of  the  Nizam^s  kingdom  if  the  Muti-  of  a  commission  to  inquire  mto  the  adminiitrir 

ny  had  not  taxed  the  energies  of  the  British  tion  of  the  Seine  department.    He  ceased  hii 

to  preserve  the  possessions  already  acquired,  opposition  to  the  empire  in  the  face  of  foieige 

When  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Salar  Jung  trouble,  declaring  his  belief  in  the  necesshr  of 

had  succeeded  in  reforming  the  state.    He  a  ^*  peaceful  revolution,"  and  advocated  an  d- 

gradually  reduced  the  Arab  mercenaries  to  firmative  vote  in  the  pUbiaciU  of  May,  exfHreii' 
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in  the  reforms  promised  by  Napo-  Assyriologist  and  investigator  in  the  history  of 

leOIlivier.    For  this  he  was  hissed  all  the  ancient  Oriental  empires,  and  wrote 

its  in  the  university  and  compelled  numerous  monographs  on  cuneiform  syllaba- 

is  lectures.    In  July,  1871,  he  was  ries,  etc.,  and  general  treatises  on  the  ancient 

le  National  Assembly  for  the  de-  history  of  the  East. 

the  Seine.    As  secretary  of  the  L»pa)  AitMito,  Marquis  of  Gomillas,  a  Span- 

f  thirty  on  the  Constitution,  he  ish  financier,  died  in  Barcelona,  Jan.  17,  1888. 

be    monarchists   effectually.     He  He  was  bom  in  1820,  in  the  village  of  Gomil- 

linent  part  in  the  debates,  voting  las,  from  which  he  took  his  title  when  raised 

t  Center,  in  support  of  Thiers,  and  to  the  hereditary  nobility  by  the  King,  who 

the  existing  press  and  education  visited  his  castle  in  1881.    Lopez  was  bom 

^75  he  was  elected  a  life  Senator,  poor,  but  succeeded  early  in  business,  laying 

^sls  appointed  Administrator  of  the  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  which  was  esti- 

rrance.    In  1877  he  resumed  his  mated  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  $26,000,000, 

comparative  legislation.    He  was  in  Cuba.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  great 

ivocate  of  absolute  freedom  of  edu-  Spanish  line  of  transatlantic  steamers,  and  was 

in  social  questions,  believed  in  the  engaged  in  the  Philippine  Tobacco  Company 

30-operation  and  approved  of  the  and  other  large  commercial  undertakings, 

t  of  libraries  and  similar  institu-  HahiMiid  Nedla  Pftsha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Tnr- 

I  working  class.    Laboulaye  was  a  key  in  the  reign  of  Abdul- Aziz,  died  in  Con- 

f  the  old  school,  whose  ideal  was  stantinople.  May  17,  1888.    Under  his  vizierate 

De  Tocqueville^s  description  of  the  Sultan  was  encouraged  to  ignore  the  Porte, 

stitutions.    He  was  a  stranger  to  After  the  decree  of  insolvency  he  was  virtu- 

in  ideas  of  the  modern  generation  ally  exiled.     He  was  recalled  in  1879,  and 

in.    His  later  life  was  embittered  made  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

onism  with  the  Liberals  in  which  H^lith  tob  SieklMly,  Geoif  von.  President  of 

d  by  the  educational  and  anticleri-  the  Hungarian  Upper  House  and  Chief-Justice 

1  which  he  opposed  in  the  Senate,  of  Hungary,  was  murdered  by  his  servant  and 

■Ifs,  Marquis  de,  a  French  politi-  an  accomplice,  March  29,  1883.    He  was  bom 

Paris,  Nov.  15, 1888.    He  was  bom  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Diet  in  1889 

0,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Lafay-  and  in  1848.    He  subsequently  filled  the  office 

14  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Dom  of  Hungarian  Chancellor  at  Vienna  until  1869, 
842  he  entered  the  French  Cham-  in  which  year  he  was  made  President  of  the 
s  expelled  in  1852  for  protesting  Upper  House  in  Pesth. 

mp  a'etaty  but  was  amnestied.    He  Maaet,  Ed«uml,  a  French  painter,  died  April 

15  an  opposition  candidate  in  1869,  80, 1888,  aged  50.  He  studied  under  Thomas 
e  National  Assembly  of  1871,  vot-  Couture.  In  1868  he  offered  to  the  Salon  a 
Right  Center,  but  afterward  join-  painting  in  a  new  manner,  which  made  a  sen- 
Center  and  voting  for  all  the  new  sation  in  the  exhibition  of  rejected  pieces.  He 
il  laws.    He  was  elected  Senator  spent  his  life  and  bis  fortune  in  seeking  recog- 

10,  1875.  He  wrote  a  "History  nition  for  his  "impressionist"  idea  of  repro- 
Jberty  in  France."  ducing  tones  of  light,  or  solving  the  problem 
Fraifoifl,  a  French  archsBologist,  of  the  transparency  of  shades. 
s,  Dec.  9,  1888,  from  a  malarial  MaiM,  Ernst,  an  Austrian  traveler,  died  at 
ntracted  during  explorations  in  Fazogl,  Africa,  Aug.  17,  1883.  He  was  bom 
[e  was  born  Jan.  17,  1887.  He  in  Vienna  in  1844,  and  devoted  himself  to 
with  an  extraordinary  memory,  the  study  of  zoology.  He  visited  Abyssinia 
le  tuition  of  his  father,  the  distin-  when  21  years  of  age,  and  after  remaining 
iieologist,  Charles  Lenormant,  he  in  Vienna  for  two  years,  returned  to  Africa, 
>ed  skill  in  research.  He  published  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  years, 
ay  when  only  fourteen  years  old.  He  traveled  by  way  of  Sennaar  and  Fazogl  to 
^e  of  twenty  won  the  numismatic  Fadasi,  which  had  never  before  been  visited 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  During  by  a  European,  was  the  first  to  explore  Giraffe 
^ical  tours  he  was  a  witness  of  the  river,  went  to  Gondokoro  in  1872,  accompa- 
'  the  Druses  in  Syria,  in  1860,  of  nied  Col.  Long  on  an  excursion  to  Mundo  and 
t)te  a  graphic  account.  He  made  Makraka  in  1874,  took  service  under  the  Bel- 
:cavations  at  Eleusis  in  the  same  gian  Intemational  Association  in  1876,  and  led 
•74  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  a  party  to  Evakiora  from  Zanzibar,  but  re- 
in the  National  Library.  He  turned,  and,  going  back  to  the  Soudan,  was 
olunteer  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  aud  made  Vice-Goveraor  of  Galabat  by  Gen.  Gor- 
i  at  BuzenvaL  He  was  a  profound  don.  Reouf  Pasha  sent  him  to  Fashoda  to 
writer  on  the  archaology  of  the  check  the  slave-trade  in  1880. 
I  high  authority  in  numismatics,  llariiii,  Henri,  a  French  historian,  died  Dec. 
with  great  historical  grasp  and  14,  1888.  He  was  born  in  St.  Quentin,  Pi- 
Qsight  of  the  monetary  systems  of  cardy,  Feb.  20,  1810.  He  early  conceived  the 
.    He  was  especially  great  as  an  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  France  in  a 
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patriotic  manner,  and  his  patriotism  soon  took  the  statutes  which  were  adopted  at  theSociil- 
on  an  ethnological  character.  The  French  he  ist  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1866  as  thoeeof  tb« 
conceived  to  have  inherited  from  the  Druidical  International  Society,  of  which  Marx  remimd, 
Celts  qualities  making  them  superior  to  other  under  the  title  of  secretary,  the  head  and  a^ 
races,  and  his  ^*  History  of  France  '*  was  com-  knowledged  leader  until  1872.  A  defectioB 
posed  in  this  spirit.  The  conscientious  earnest-  of  the  English  members  resulted  in  theTictorj 
ness  of  his  political  convictions,  and  his  blame-  of  the  Federalists,  who  advocated  the  organ- 
less  and  dignified  character,  won  a  degree  of  zation  of  the  labor  movement  on  national  Unes. 
respect  from  the  people  of  Paris  that  was  paid  Marx  consequently  ceased  his  agitation.  Hii 
to  few  of  his  contemporaries.  He  attempted  principal  work  was  *'  Capital "  (1867),  pre- 
to  rescue  the  republican  constitution  at  the  ceded  by  a '*  Critique  on  Political  Economj^ 
time  of  Napoleon^s  covp  d^etat^  but  under  the  (1859).  A  second  part  of  his  great  work,  dd* 
empire  he  was  not  molested.  He  was  chosen  lug  with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  wbOe  tbe 
Senator  on  the  establishment  of  the  third  re-  first  treated  of  production,  was  left  in  maoo- 
public.    His  historical  writings  are  numerous,  script.     Marx  assailed  the  English  school  d. 

ManL  Karl)  a  German  socialist,  died  in  Lon-  political  economy  with  great  di^ectical  power,  | -« 

don,  March  15,  1883.    He  was  born  at  Trier,  but  in  a  polemical  tone,  which  concealed  tbe 

May  2, 1818.    His  father  was  a  lawyer.     He  extent  to  which  he  assimilated  the  ideas  q( 

studied   law  and    philosophy  at    Bonn    and  Adam  Smith  and  the  older  writers.   His  lift 

Berlin,  and  was  about  to  become  a  tutor  at  was  a  sister  of  Minister  von  Westphalen,  c( 

Bonn,  when  a  chance  acquaintance  led  him  to  the  Prussian  reactionary  Cabinet  headed  bj 

enter  the  office  of  the  radical  ^*  Rhenish  Ga-  Manteuffel. 

zette,"  the  direction  of  which  he  assumed  in  Hotkt,  Robert,  a  Scottish  missionarj,  diei 

1842.    A  year  later  the  paper  was  suppressed.  August  10,  1883.    He  was  bom  at  Inverkeitb* 

Marx  went  first  to  Paris  to  study  the  French  ing  in  1795,  and   was  a  gu^ener,  bat  vai 

political  economists,  and  directed  his  attention  sent  to  South  Africa  in  1816  by  the  I^ 

at  the  same  time  to  Hegers  philosophy  of  juris-  don  Missionary  Society.    Soon  after  obtainiof 

prudence,  on  which  he  published  a  critique  in  the  reluctant  permission  of  the  Goyemorto 

1844  in  the  "  Franco-German  Year-Book,"  ed-  undertake  his  Christianizing  labors,  he  made  a! 

ited  by  him  and  Arnold  Ruge.    Expelled  from  convert  of  Africaner,  chief  of  the  Kamaqna^ 

France,  he  settled  at  Brussels,  where  he  pub-  the  scourge  of  the  border.     Proceeding  £l^ 

lished,  in  1847,  the  first  of  his  writings  on  eco-  ther,  he  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Becbva* 

nomical  questions,  a  polemic  entitled  '^Misdre  nas.    This  nation  he  slowly  educated  inrefi- 

de  la  philosophie,"  in  answer  to  Proudbon's  gion  and  civilized  arts.    Visiting  England  ii' 

"  Philosophie  de  la  mis^re."  In  the  same  year,  1842,  he  persuaded  Livingstone,  who  afterward 

in  conjunction  with  his  Rhenish  countryman,  married  his  daughter,  Mary  Moffat^  to  retail 

Friedrich  Eugels,  who  had  studied  for  years  with  him  and  share  his  work.    Moffat  contis* 

the  economical  conditions  of  England,  he  set  ued  his  labors  at  Kuruman,  and  extended  bii 

on  foot  the  first  and  most  famous  of  socialist  teachings  among  the  distant  Matabele  and  ¥»• 

congresses  in  London,  at  which  the  *^  Manifesto  kololo  until  his  final  return  in  1870.   Be  vat 

of  the .  Communistic  Party  "  was  published,  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  life  with  the  difi- 

For  this  he  was  expelled  from  Belgium,  and  at  cult  task  of  translating  the  New  Testameot 

the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  returned  to  into  the  Bechuana  language. 

Cologne,  where  he  edited — in  association  with  Htcsa,  Emperor  of  Uganda,  died  in  theson- 

Engels,  Freiligrath,  Hermann  Becker,  Albert  merofl883.    He  was  a  despot,  who  conc(^| 

"WoUf,  later  of  the  "Figaro,"  who  furnished  dated  a  powerful  kingdom  around  LakeaVie*. 

/euilletons,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  others —  toria  and  Albert.    He  received  the  einisainelj 

the  **New  Rhenish  Gazette."    His  acquaint-  of  the  Khedive  and  the  Christian  missioaaneii 

ance  with  Lassalle  bore  important  fruits  in  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  deceptive  cojO') 

the  Social-Democratic  movement  in  Germany,  placency,  and  held  out  hopes  of  his  conTersotj 

and  the  present  social  projects  of  the  German  to  Islam  or  to  Christianity.     Although  a  non-l 

Government.     The  journal  called  upon  the  ster  of  cruelty,  he  impressed  European  Tiat" 

people  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  after  the  coun-  ors,  especially  Henry  M.  Stanley,  with  his  ia- 

ter-revolution,  and  for  this  it  was  suppressed,  telligence  and  courtesy.    He  was  particoltitf 

Marx  then  fied  to  England,  and  devoted  him-  covetous  of  arms  and  gunpowder,  andobtaioei^ 

self  to  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  many  presents  from  travelers.     His  prindpil 

the  line  of  research  initiated  by  Engels.    The  subjects  sought  to  have  their  daughters  takea 

eflfect  of  Marx's  contributions  to  the  science  of  into  the  royal  harem,  which  numbered  7,0W 

political  economy  was  marred  by  his  revolu-  women.    Mtesa  was  possessed  with  the  ddtt- 

tionary  schemes  to  carry  his  theories  into  prac-  sion  that  he  was  the  greatest  monarch  in  tht 

tice.    In  1864  a  socialist  meeting  was  held  in  world,  and  was  ambitious  to  extend  his  power. 

St.  James's  Hall,  in  London,  at  which  social-  Over  his  subjects  he  exercised  a  boundless  ty^ 

ism  was  declared  to  be  communistic  and  inter-  anny.    He  was  sprung  from  the  Wahunadiiefs 

national.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  who  obtained  possession  of  the  country  at  aa 

up  a  plan  of  organization.    In  the  committee  early  date.     He  was  not,  however,  of  par* 

Marx  was  the  principal  person.    He  drew  up  race,  but  had  a  considerable  admixture  of  negro 
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iced  his  lineage  tbrongh  thirty  to  the  peerage  in  1850.  He  was  the  chief  an- 
9  to  Kiutu,  the  founder  of  the  thority  in  England  on  banking,  and  had  great 
Rras  tall,  slim,  and  graceful,  with  influence  in  shaping  financial  legislation,  and 
ace.  He  died  of  a  consumptive  especially  in  establishing  the  English  monetary 
ige  was  nuder  fifty.  system  on  a  sound  basis  and  giving  the  Bank 
a  Swedish  naturalist,  died  Dec.  of  England  a  safe  and  conservative  constitu- 
as  born  at  Landscrona,  March  tion.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Irish  Famine 
ras  graduated  at  the  University  Committee  in  1847,  and  an  infiuential  pro- 
Ill,  took  charge  of  the  natural  moter  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
m,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  Pierre,  Pierre  Joseph  GisUve,  commander  of 
)  great  work  on  the  ^^  Scandina-  the  French  squadron  which  bombarded  the 
as  begun  in  1820  and  completed  ports  of  Madagascar,  died  early  in  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  on  board  the  Caledonia,  before  land- 
leik,  died  in  Mecca  in  the  autumn  ing  on  his  return  voyage,  while  in  quaran- 
783  descended  from  the  daugh-  tine  at  Marseilles.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
»phet,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  officers  in  the  French  navy ;  but  his  acts  in 
3t  personages  in  Islam.  He  was  Madagascar  gave  offense  to  the  English,  which 
irlike  Kurds  who  dwell  on  the  led  to  his  recall.  He  was  born  Feb.  28, 
sia  and  Turkey,  over  whom  the  1827,  at  D^jon,  entered  the  naval  school  in 

Shah  both  claimed  the  sover-  1841,  distinguished  himself  at  Mogadore  and 

ullah  aimed  to  achieve  the  inde-  Tangiers,  and  was  promoted  to  be  ensign  in 

s  tribe,  and  to  wrest  a  sufficient  1846,  and  lieutenant  in  1858,   serving  from 

Turkey  or  Persia.    Theauthori-  1856  to  1858  in  hydrographical  labors.    He 

il  are  said  to  have  incited  him  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 

of  Persia,  even  furnishing  Mnr-  in  1857.    From  1861  to  1865  he  was  aide-de- 

fi  to  the  Kurds.    In  April,  1881,  camp  to  Admiral  La  Roncidre.    He  was  pro- 

f  Kurdish  horsemen  raided  the  moted  captain  in  1865,  and  commanded  the 

Lake  Urumiyah,  destroying  the  N6r6ide  in  Oceania  in  1869-'70.    On  his  re* 

under  the  lead  of  a  son  of  the  turn  he  took  part  in  the  national  defense,  and 

it  named  Hamya  Aga.   The  Per-  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Orleans.     He  was 

irya  Khan,  finally  defeated  them  director  of  evolutions  at  Cherbourg  in  1872, 

ttle.    When  Obeidallah  was  ad-  member  of  the  hydrographical  committee,  and 

is  main  army  to  support  his  son,  commander  of  the  Infemet  in  New  Caledonia, 

a  large  Turkish  force  was  march-  and  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  1880. 

I  the  rear,  and  fied  to  the  mount-  He  aided  in  the  revision  of  the  cadre,  and  was 

isary  of  the  Porte,  by  promises  amember  of  the  Almiralty  Council  until  he 

distinction,  lured  him  to  Starn-  took  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Indian 

was  placed  in  confinement.  Dur-  Ocean,  Feb.  1,  1888. 

he  Ramazan  he  made  his  escape,  Bel4,  Mayne,  an  English   writer  of  fiction, 

is  followers,  attempted  another  died  Oct.  22,  1888,  at  his  residence  near  Lon- 

)d,  it  was  rumored,  by  the  Rus-  don,  aged  sixty-five.    He  was  a  native  of  the 

captured  by  the  Turks  in  Octo-  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  for  the 

was  rescued  by  Kurds  from  the  Church,  but  following  an  adventurous  bent  he 

was  taking  him  to  Mosul.     He  started  for  Mexico  in  1888,  lived  for  five  years 

in  the  mountain  stronghold  of  by  trading  and  hunting  in  the  far  West,  traveled 

defeated.    Disappointed  in  his  through  the  United  States,  took  a  commission 

roken  in  health,  he  spent  his  last  in  the  American  army  on  the  outbreak  of  the 

»us  exercises.    He  was  visiting  Mexican  War,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Vera 

Mecca  when,  like  many  other  Cruz  and  Cherubusco.  He  raised  a  company 
U  a  victim  to  the  cholera.  He  in  New  York  to  aid  the  Hungarian  revolution- 
striking  appearance,  a  Bedouin  ists  in  1849 ;  but,  learning  of  the  failure  of  the 
blood,  between  fifty  and  sixty  insurrection  when  he  reached  Paris,  he  settled 
>eIow  the  medium  stature,  with  in  London  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  ro- 
iming  eyes,  under  arched  eye-  mances  in  which  the  fruits  of  his  observations 
>ng,  slightly  aquiline  nose.  of  nature  and  strange  customs  in  many  lands 
ron.  Sairael  Jmms  Leyd,  an  Eng-  were  set  off  with  thrilling  plots  and  incidents, 
died  in  London,  Nov.  17,  1883.  His  books  have  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
ept.  25,  1796.  His  father,  Rev.  boys.  The  most  popular  are  the  **  Rifle  Ran- 
lad  abandoned  the  Church  to  gers  '*  and  the  ^*  Scalp-Hunters.^^ 
less  with  his  father-in-law,  and  Bhallis,  George,  a  Greek  statesman,  died  in  Sep- 
le  banking-house  of  Jones,  Loyd  tember,  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  In  the  early 
vas  merged  subsequently  in  the  period  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  he  filled  tiie 
estminster  Bank.    He  was  edu-  post  of  Minister  of  Justice,  and  then  became 

and  Cambridge,  sat  in  Parlia-  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 

9  to  1826,  succeeded  his  father  Cassation,  and  Professor  of  Commercial  Law 

-house  in  1844,  and  was  raised  in  the  University. 
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Rlfl^re,  Httri)  a  French  naval  officer,  chief 
of  the  expedition  to  Tonqnin,  killed  in  the 
fight  at  Hanoi,  May  19,  1888.  He  was  horn  in 
Paris,  in  1827.  He  entered  the  naval  acad- 
emy in  1843,  hecame  midshipman  in  1846,  en- 
sign in  1849,  lieatenant  Nov.  29,  1849,  and 
captain  of  a  frigate  Jnne  1,  1870.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of 
the  Kanakas  in  New  Oidedonia,  and,  as  com- 
mander of  the  French  squadron  in  Tonquin, 
given  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Anamites.  (See  Tonquin.)  Command- 
ant Riviere  was  a  gracefiil  and  original  author 
of  novels,  as  weU  as  a  hrave  and  ahle  officer. 
Of  a  long  list  of  tales  published  under  various 
pseudonyms  the  most  successful  were  ^^  Pier- 
rot" (1861)  and  "Cain"  (1870).  He  also 
wrote  two  successful  plays  and  two  professional 
treatises,  one  on  the  French  navy  under  Louis 
XV,  and  one  on  New  Caledonia. 

SaUM,  General  Sir  Edward,  an  English  sol- 
dier and  scientific  discoverer,  died  at  Rich- 
mond, England,  June  26,  1883.  He  was  born 
in  Dublin,  Oct.  14, 1788,  and  entered  the  army 
in  1808.  The  only  active  service  he  saw  was 
during  the  American  War  of  1812,  when  he 
commanded  the  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Erie.  His  mind  was  turned  at  an  early  age  to 
physical  science,  particularly  the  subject  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  He  was  appointed  as- 
tronomer of  the  first  expedition  sent  in  search 
of  a  northwest  passage,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Ross,  and  accompanied  the  Parry  expe- 
dition of  1819-^20  in  the  same  capacity.  He 
conducted  pendulum  experiments  near  the 
equator  in  1821-^22,  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  and  in  1825  was  one  of  a  commission 
appointed  to  determine  the  difference  in  longi- 
tude between  Greenwich  and  Paris.  For  many 
years  he  carried  on  privately  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  pendulum  in  different  lati- 
tudes. Colonial  observatories  to  determine  the 
dip,  intensity,  and  inclination  of  magnetism 
were  founded  and  placed  under  his  direction. 
He  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society  from 
1861  to  1871,  and  actively  pursued  scientific 
studies  till  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

Safret  PMha,  ex-Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  died 
in  Constantinople,  Nov.  17,  1888.  He  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1815,  and  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment service  in  early  life.  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Sultan,  and  then  to  the  embassy  in 
Paris,  became  President  of  the  Council  of  State 
in  1859,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  in  1861,  embassador  at  Paris  in  1865, 
and  Minister  of  Commerce  again  in  1866.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Education, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  founded  the  col- 
lege At  Galata,  and  introduced  other  educational 
reforms.  He  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  1872, 
Minister  of  Education  again  in  1874,  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1875,  resigning  in 
1877  on  account  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
Grand  Vizier  over  the  question  of  a  war  with 
Russia.    In  1878  he  was  again  appointed  Min- 


ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  signed  theTraty 
of  San  Stefano.  He  was  made  Grand  Vizier  in 
June,  1878,  and,  when  succeeded  by  Kbaireddii 
Pasha  in  December  of  that  year,  accepted  tbi 
embassadorship  to  Paris,  resigning  io  a  fet 
months  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Saluunca,  imky  Marquis   of  JSalamaoci,  i  i 
Spanish  financier,  died  at  his  villa  near  Midnd  I 
Jan.  21,  1888.    He  was  born  m  Maj,  181L 
He  studied  law  in  the  University  of  GnBadi|| 
practiced  as  an  advocate,  and  was  api>oiaw| 
judge  in  Monovar,  and  afterward  Major  d\ 
Vera.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aii^ 
lusian  Central  Union  and  sent  to  theNitioBii! 
Cortes  in  1887.     In  Madrid  he  attracted  i 
versal  attenticm  by  his  daring  speculations. 
1848  he  farmed  from  the  Government  the  i 
monopoly,  undertaking  to  maintain  the  f  I 
establishment  of  officials  and  to  pay  at 
seventy  million  reales  a  year.    He  was  Fii 
Minister  for  two  months  under  Pachee,  bat i 
signed  on  account  of  his  business,  which 
fered  from  his  absence.    He  built  an  eot 
new  quarter  in  Madrid,  which  is  called 
him.    After  constructing  some  importaot 
roads  in  Spain,  he  became  interested  inraili 
enterprises  in  various  countries,  and  projo 
also  the  Y alladulid  Canal.    He  possessed  eite 
sive  model  and  breeding  farms.    Jost  hef 
his  death  he  undertook  to  enlarge  the  finei 
city  of  San  Sebastian,  which  had  many  at 
tions  as  a  bathing-place,  but  possessed  no 
em  quarter  until  he  recovered  the  m 
ground  from  the  sea.    He  was  created  Martjt 
of  Salamanca  and  Grandee  of  Spain  iolSf 
Since  1887  he  had  been  almost  constantly! 
member  either  of  the  Cortes  or  the  Senate. 

Saadeta,  Jites,  a  French  novelist,  died 
8,  1888.    He  was  bom  at  Aubusson  in  ISl 
studied  in   Paris,  and,  becoming  acquaint 
with  Mme.  Dudevant,  composed  in  par^ier^ 
with  her  a  novel  which  was  published  in  U 
and  signed  Jules  Sand.    They  started  to 
pose  *^  Indiana  "  together,  but  the  lady  vr 
it  herself,  and   the  name    George  Sand, 
which  she  was  thereafter  known,  was  pi 
on  the  title-page  by  the  publisher.    Joles 
dean  strack  out  a  line  of  his  own,  and  i 
many  novels  and  plays,  one  of  which  li 
"  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  written  in 
laboration  with  Augier,  became  exc 
popular.    In  1858  Sandeau  became  one  of 
curators  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in  U 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academy. 

Schilie-DeUtBch,  HenBau,  a  German 
died  in  Potsdam,   April  29,   1883.    He 
bora  in  Delitzsch,  Aug.  29,  1808.    His  fatj 
was  burgomaster  of  the  town.   He  studied ' 
at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  and,  after  serving  aai 
sistant  judge  in  Berlin,  returned  as 
to  Delitzsch  in  1841.    His  attention  was 
tracted  to  the  difficulties  of  the  class  of  bi 
craftsmen  about  1848.    In  1848  he  was  chc 
to  represent  his  native  district  in  the  Kat 
Assembly  at  Berlin,  and  was  made  cbai 
of  a  committee  for  the  investigatioii  of  the  £^ 
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iboring  classes.    He  beoame  im-  SiklHaii  Bey  Sud,  an  Egyptian  soldier,  exe- 

the  idea  of  oo-operation  as  a  onted  at  Alexandria,    June  9,  1888,  on  the 

aing  the  small  tradesm^i  from  sentence  of  a  coart-martial,  which  convicted 

»f  their  sitoation,  owing  to  the  him  of  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 

»f  mannfactaring  on  a  large  scale,  homing  of  the  city  after  it  was  evacuated  by 

the  shoemakers  of  his  own  town  Arabi.    He  was  the  son  of  Daond  Pasha,  a 

ktive  association  for  the  purchase  Circassian  of  high  birth,  by  an  Egyptian  moth- 

aterial.   Before  he  could  develop  er.    He  was  born  about  1848,  passed  through 

rther,  he  had  to  sustain  a  prose-  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Cairo,  and  entered 

tion,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  a  the  army  at  an  early  age,  rising  by  rapid  pro- 

efuse  to  pay  taxes,  as  a  protest  motion  to  the  grade  of  mf^jor.    He  served  un- 

>itrary  acts  of  the  Government,  der  Prince  Hassan  in  the  Russian  War  of  1878. 

;ted  in  1850,  and  resigned  from  He  sympathized  with  the  national  movement 

r  soon  afterward,  in  order  to  de-  and  was  appointed  by  Arabi  to  the  command 

X)  the  establishment  of  associa-  of  a  regiment  early  in  1882.    His  regiment  was 

>  to  mechanics  the  advantages  of  quartered  at  Alexandria,  and  suppressed  the 

market  in  the  purchase  of  raw  riot  on  June  11, 1882.    He  served  with  his  regi- 

Qufactured  materials,  the  neoes-  ment  in  the  defense  of  the  town  during  the 

and  all  articles  of  regular  con-  bombardment,   and  after  the  evacuation  he 

also  better  credit  facilities.   Cap-  joined  Toulba  Pasha  at  Eafrdawar.    After  the 

ced  to  them  on  moderate  terms,  surrender  of  Cairo  he  fled  to  Crete,  and  was 

so-operative  credit  associations,  arrested  and  delivered  up  by  the  Turkish  au- 

also  as  savings  -  banks.    These  thorities  on  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian 

ihed  on  the  principle  of  joint  lia-  Government. 

9,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  out-  Saleteaii  PMha,  a  Turkish  general,  died  in 

Between  1860  and  1876  Schulze  April,  1888.    Having  rendered  services  in  the 

»us  popular  tracts  in  defense  of  Herzegovinian  insurrection  and  Servian  war, 

re  idea.  Lassalle  entered  the  field  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 

ime  as  the  champion  of  '^  state-  Balkans.    In  defending  the  Shipka  Pass  and 

ntion  to  ^*  self-help, ^^  as  exempli-  in  the  battle  of  Plevna  he  showed  the  highest 

)^s  system  of  co-operation.    Ger-  qualities  of  generalship,  but  he  was  obliged  to 

ed  with  their  controversy.    A)-  fall  back  on  the  Daraanelles  when  unable  to 

3  was  no  match  in  wit,  eloquence,  block  the  advance  of  Gen.  Gnrko  from  Sophia, 

^er  for  his  brilliant  adversary,  he  After  the  war  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  wounded 

le  popular  thought  of  the  day,  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  being  tried  for 

the  influence  of  Bastiat^s  capti-  treason,  and  banished  to  Bagdad. 

)nts  of  the  harmony  of  interests  Ti  Doe,  Emperor  of  Anam,  died  Aug.  8, 

al  and  labor.    His  co-operative  1888,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.    He  was  a 

ks  were  organized  on  sound  busi-  younger  son  of  Treni-Tri,  of  the  Nguyen  dy- 

3S.     They  supplied  a  practical  nasty,  who  nominated  him  his  successor  in- 

jloped  into  an  institution  of  such  stead  of  his  eldest  son,  Hoang-Bao.    The  latter 

rtions  and  beneficent  workings  revolted  when  Tu  Due  ascended  the  throne  at 

le  impression  that  they  presented  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  was  conquered  and 

solution  of  the  social  problem,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  hanged  him- 

le  permanent  attorney  and  chief  self.    Tu  Due  was  the  enemy  of  Europeans, 

guide  of  the  co-operative  unions.  He  refused  to  allow  the  French  envoy  to  land 

i  in  1861  to  the  Prussian  House  in  1856,  and  the  following  year  he  put  to  death 

Dm  Berlin,  and  from  1874  till  his  the  Spanish  missionary.  Bishop  Diaz.    The  two 

ited  Wiesbaden  in  the  Reichstag,  countries  sent  an  expedition  under  Admiral  Ri- 

jelf  to  the  Progressive  party,  and  gault  de  Genouilly  which  captured  the  forts  of 

inent  part  in  politics.  Turan  in  August,  1858,  and  four  months  after- 

Wlllliu%   an   English    scientist,  ward  attacked  Saigon.    Admiral  Chamer  in 

n,  Jime  27,  1883.     He  was  born  1862  forced  him  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Saigon. 

1,   1825.      His  father  was  the  Tu  Due  sent  an  embassy  to  Paris  offering  an 

inting  establishment  over  which  indemnity  of  $40,000,000,  on  condition  of  the 

'esided  after  he  was  gn^&^^^ted  evacuation  of  the  country.    The  amount  was 

1    1847.      He    was   an   accom-  reduced  to  $20,000,000,  but  France  retained  a 

amatician  and  Oriental  scholar,  protectorate  over  the  conquered    provinces, 

ade  a  journey  in  Eastern  Russia,  kept  Saigon,  and  compelled  the  Emperor  to 

)ublished  an  account.    He  pub-  throw  open  three  ports  on  the  Cochin-China 

great  number  of  papers  on  math-  coast.    Tu  Due  encouraged  the  Black  Flngs  in 

cts,  and  originated  new  methods  their  reprisals  on  the  French,  which  led  to  the 

contributed  to  physical  science  expedition  of  1873,  in  which  Francis  Gamier 

;he  polarization  of  light,  and  oer-  met  his  death,  and  to  the  war  in  Tonquin. 

electric  discharge.   He  was  Presi-  YlarM,  LmIb,  a  French  author,  died  in  Paris, 

>yal  Society.  May  5,  1883.    He  was  bom  in  Dijon,  July  31, 
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1800 ;  was  educated  for  the  magistracy,  and,  by  the  State,  about  1,000  are  oared  for 

after  a  journey  in  Spain,  became  a  writer,  pub-  county  infirmaries,  and  there  are  proW 

lishing  an  essay  on  the  Moors  in  Spain,  **  Stud-  to  1,000  persons  in  private  institutioiis  ii 

ies  on  the  Institutions  and  Literature  of  Spain,"  their  families  and  mends, 

and  a  translation  of  '^  Don  Quixote."    He  also  BailwMidfc— The  report  of  the  Comi 

translated  the  works  of  Pushkin,  Gogol,  and  of  Railways  shows  a  steady  growth  ix^ 

Turgenieff.    He  was  director  of  the  Italian  The-  age  and  in  the  business  of  the  railway 

atre  in  1838  and  1889.    A  popular  exposition  There  were,  June  80, 1883,  6,900  miJ 

of  his  liberal  philosophical  convictions  was  pub-  way  in  the  State,  an  increase  over  tl= 

lished  under  the  title  of  ^^  Libre  Examen."   He  of  miles  of  the  preceding  year  or 

was  a  distinguished  art  critic.  cent.    The  capital  stock  of  these 

Webb,  Matthew,  an  English   swimmer,  was  resents  a  value  of  $250,748,876.17,  i 

drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim  through  the  of  4*9  per  cent.     The  capital  stool 

whirlpool  of  Niagara  river,  July  22,   1888.  make  the  sum  of  $478,069,485.16, 

From  bruises  on  his  head  it  was  surmised  that  decline  in  the  indebtedness  of  95 

he  struck  upon  a  rock  and  became  unconscious.  The  business  of  this  year  was  an  adv^3 

He  was  born  at  Irongate,  in  Shropshire,  Jan.  preceding  in  the  number  of  passeHi] 

18,  1848.    He  was  formerly  captain  of  a  mer-  per  cent. ;  in  the  passenger  mileag«» 

chant  -  vessel,  and  received  one  of  the  first  cent.;  in  the  tonnage,  4'01  per  ceot 

medals  given  out  by  the  Royal  Life-Saving  So-  mileage,  4*04  per  cent.    The  average 

ciety,  for  rescuing  a  sailor  from  drowning.   His  mile  was  2*499  cents,  an  advance  ovet 

swimming  powers  were  first  brought  into  pub-  mer  yearns  rate  of  5*6  per  cent.     The 

He  notice  by  the  feat  of  swimming  in   the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  upon  freight,  8'7 

Thames  from  Blackwall  to  Gravesend  in  1875,  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  8*24  per  cent 

and,  a  fortnight  later,  that  of  swimming  from  gross  earnings  of  the  year  were  $49,900,. 

Dover  to  Ramsgate  in  eight  and  three  quarter  an  increase  of  9*02  per  cent.    The  net  ei 

hours.     These  were  preparatory  to  an  attempt  were  $16,826,218.87,  an  increase  of  18' 

to  swim  across  the  English  channeL    At  his  cent.,  making  8*42  upon  the  total  amc 

first  attempt  he  was  compelled  to  return  by  stock  and  debt.    The  operating  expensa 

adverse  currents,  but,  ten  days  later,  on  Aug.  year  were  $33,574,292.89,  an  advance  ( 

24,  1875,  he  accomplished  it  in  twenty-one  per  cent.    These  operating  expenseB  we 

hours.    In  June,  1883,  he  landed  in  the  United  28  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  Siit; 

States,  with  the  intention  of  attempting  the  per  cent,  of  the  railways  of  Ohio  are  n< 

feat  which  cost  him  his  life.  with  steel  rails.    There  are  88,723  id< 

OHIO.    The  State  officers  for  the  year  were  ployed,  an  average  of  5(  men  to  the  mil 

as  follow:   Governor,  Charles  Foster;   Lieu-  (M. — The  Inspector  of  Mines  estin 

tenant-Governor,  Reese  G.  Richards;   Secre-  falling  off  of  the  output  of  the  mines  of 

tary  of  State,  James  W.  Newman ;    Auditor,  000  tons  as  compared  with  last  year. 

John  F.  Oglevee ;   Treasurer,  Joseph  Tumey ;  attributed  to  the  present  depressed  cond 

Attorney-General,  George  K.  Nash ;  Commis-  the  iron  industry,  into  which  the  codsq 

sioner  of  Common  Schools,  Daniel  F.  De  Wolf;  of  coal  so  largely  enters. 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Henry  Weible,  George  Crops. — The  Secretary  of  the  State  B 

Paul,  and  S.  R.  Hosmer.  Agriculture  says  the    wheat  and  cor 

FIdibms. — On  Nov.  15. 1882,  the  public  fnnd-  much  damaged  by  frost,  the  latter  si 

eddebtof  the  State  was  $4,901,665.  During  the  most.      The  total  wheat-crop  was  pli 

year  there  waspaid  $379,150;  leaving  the  public  October,  on  the  basis  of  the  retorns  t 

funded  debt  of  the  State  Nov.  15,  1883,  $4,522,-  ceived,  at  25,500,000  bushels,  but  later 

515.    Since  November  15th,  bonds  of  the  loan  showed  so  much  of  it  shrunken  that  it 

payable  after  Dec.  81,  1886,  to  the  amount  of  believed  it  would  make  the  flour  of  id< 

$31,800  have  been  paid,  leaving  the  total  of  21,000,000bushels,  or  justhalf  anavera 

the  funded  debt,  $2,314,050,  due  after  Dec.  31,  The  total  number  of  acres  in  com  was 

1886.     The  local  debts  at  the  same  time  were  000 ;    bushels  per  acre,  2*88 ;  total  ei 

as  follow:    Debts  of  counties,  $4,881,680.21;  bushels,  70,741,000,  against 90,869,000 

debts  of  cities,  first  and  second  class,  $35,231,-  and  a  ten  years*  average  of  100,000,000 

302.88 ;  debts  of  incorporated  villages,  $1,478,-  The  yield  per  acre,  28*8  bushels,  is  th' 

526.56 ;  debts  of  townships,  $645,751.21 ;  debts  for  thirty-three  years,  except  1854, 18i 

of  separate  (special)  school  districts,  $1,659,-  and  1864,  when  it  was  26,  27*7,  27*7,21 

834.64;  total  local  debts,  $43,888,095.50.    Net  bushels   respectively.     The  total  nu 

decrease  in  above  local  debts,  $2,378,255.72.  acres  in  potatoes  was  106,400;    bus 

Military. — The  present  force  of  the  Ohio  Na-  acre,  118 ;  total  bushels  estimated,  12, 

tional  Guard  consists  of  eighty-two  companies  against  a  ten  years*  average  of  75*9  bui 

of  infantry  and  seven  batteries  of  light  artil-  acre,  and  8,754,578  bushels  total  a  yea 

lery,  and  a  total  of  5,457  men,  including  offi-  Ure-Stock* — The  report  of  the  State 

cers,  a  reduction  during  tlie  year  of  418.  Agriculture  shows  the  following  per 

iMiiie. — About  3,800  insane  people  are  cared  of  the  different  breeds  of  live-stock : 

for  with  the  present  accommodations  furnished  Per  cent,  of  Shorthorns,  65;    Herei 
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^ngns,  1 ;  Jerseys,  19 ;  Ayr-    constdtntional  amendments  were  agreed  upon 
ns,  8.     Horses — Thorough-    for  submission  to  the  people  at  the  October 


),  19;  general  purpose,  52 
[) — Merinos.  58;  Downs,  16 
Swine— Pol  and- Chinas,  46 


election.    They  read  as  follows : 


nitflT  rROPOSITION. 

,,,      .       TTTi-'j.       c%i       T  Tho  additional  section  in  and  with  section  18  of 

yhester  Whites,  21 ;    Jersey  the  schedule  shall  be  repealed,  and  there  shall  be 

—Egg-producers,  51 ;  meat-  substituted  for  it  the  following ; 

/ondition*  of  farm   animals,  .  The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate  the  traffic 

t  autumn   98.  ^  intoxicating  liquors  so  as  to  provide  against  evils 

imHmm      TVtn,  T  Ameiafni>a  v»a  Tcsulting  thercfrom ;  and  its  power  to  levy  taxes  or 

«WBr-— ine  i.egisiaiure  oe-  aggegsments  thereon  is  not  limited  by  any  provision 

I  session  January  2d,   and  of  this  Constitution. 
,    Aside  from  the  time  oc  ^^^^  proposptiok. 

fection  of  the  appropnation       ^^^  additional  section  in  and  with  section  18  of 

art  ol  the  session  was  taken  the  schedule  shall  be  repealed,  and  there  shall  be 

r  question.    In  his  address  substituted  for  it  the  following : 
sembly  at  the  beginning  of       The  manufacture  of  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 

'oster  said  *  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  are  forever  prohitK 

ited :  and  the  General  Assembler  shall  provide  oy  law 

will  brine  to  your  attention  a  for  tne  enforcement  of  this  provision, 
the  thouglits  or  the  people  more 

than  any  other  subject  that  will  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the  passage 

'ho  enormity  of  the  evU  is  ad-  of  a  law  for  the  taxation  of  the  liquor-traflSo, 

\^A  *^r  *1!*^*''T  ®^f .^  T"^  and  the  change  of  existing  laws  relating  to  that 

utudeof  the  burdens  of  taxation  x.«fls«      Tr«^«!  ^k^  ««.«^  ^*  ♦k^  «,^«,k^«  ;«*-^ 

the  people,  through  private  and  traffic.    From  the  name  of  the  member  intro- 

never  as  great  as  at  present,  ducing  it  in  its  original  form,  it  became  known 

nstitution  was  adopted,  a  clause  as  the  ^*  Scott  law."    The  title  was  ^^  An  act 

hepeople,  under  the  beUef  that  further  providing  against  the  evils  resulting 

fo^b^Kffi!''^C™en«S^  from,  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  lianors."    The 

•  mater  restraint,  we  have  prao-  la^  imposes  a  tax  of  $200  yearly  on  every 

liquor,  not  only  six  days  in  the  place  where  liquors  are  sold  at  retail ;  pro- 

'  also.    In  fact,  in  many  locali-  hibits,  under  penalty  of  $100  fine  and  impris- 

of  beinff,  as  the  law  and  weU-  onment,  the  opening  of  such  places  on  Sunday ; 
and,  a  day  of  rest  and  recrea-         j  •     7 .  j    .i5        i      r  i*  x  • 

av  of  rowayism  and  carnivals;  and  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to  a  mmor,  ex- 

m'ost  orderly,  it  has  become  the  c^pt  on  the  written  order  of  his  parent,  guard- 

f  the  week.'  It  is  a  humlliatinsr  ian,  or  physician. 

Ohio,  to-day,  more  than  16,000       The  Uqsor  Law  ewstititloiua.— The  liquor-tax 

T^^^J'^lly^^fs^ai  tjjl  J^ad  no  sooner  passed,  than  an  organized 

5  famuies  need  tho  money  thus  effort  to  oppose  it  was  begun.     To  facilitate  a 

iway.     This  entire  traffic,  the  decision,  a  case  was  made  in  Athens  county: 

round  numbers  will  probably  the  Auditor  refusing  to  publish  the  notice  re- 

Sibu^  but  a  U^he  of  fhe  C^n  f  ^  ^^1  '^>f  ^t^  a".^  application  being  there- 

pubUc  through  the  crime  and  ^P°°  ™ade  by  the  Attorney- General,  m  behalf 

It.  of  the  State,  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  com- 

statute-books,  enacted  by  both  pel  him  to  comply  with  the  law.     Arguments 

parties,  for  the  avowed  purpose  were  heard  June  7th  and  8th,  and  the  case 

STdVuV4e!c^?in°'.^S  ^'^  •■««e'^ed  for  consideration   together  with 

I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  *  ^ase  commg  at  the  same  time  from  Cuyahoga 

ion,  judiciously  applied  to  this  county,  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the 

be  most  satisfactory  solution  of  provision  affecting  existing  leases  was  brought 

»  deal  with  the  liquor-traffic "  fnto  question.    The  decision  of  the  Supreme 

acre  seems  to  be  a  popular  de-  /-i     _x  •  t         n/»i.u        j        i.  •     j  *.». 

.ion  of  a  constitutional^  amend-  ^ourt  was  given  June  26th,  and  sustained  the 

roposed  by  the  Cleveland  Con-  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
upon  in  October,  1883.     The        Other  LegisUitiM.^ Among  the  other  measures 

the  resolution  referred  to:  of  the  session  were  a  law  providing  for  the 

^'sttsLlK  aTrof^hl  ff  o^ri'y  of-*?-  of  men  engaged  in  the  con- 

enta  to  the  Constitution  of  the  struction  of  railroads ;  a  law  providing  for  the 

lanufacturo,  sale,  and  use  of  in-  appointment  of  a  commission  with  a  view  to 

ihall  leave  the  whole  matter  to  establishing  a  mode  by  which  differences  be- 

V*  *    V       V   'i.*  J  *  tween  miners  and  employers  mav  be  settled; 

rt  ought  to  be  submitted  to  .  ^  amendment  to  the  lien  law  in'the  interest^ 

of  laborers ;  laws  facilitating  the  dispatch  of 

the  majority  to  carry  these  legal  business;  and  the  submission  to  popular 

iffect  were  rendered  fruit-  vote  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Judicial 

end  of  the  session,  mainly  article  of  the  Constitution. 
0  agree  upon  the  exact  form        Political  CoBTeafiODg. — The  Republican  State 

disagreement  on  the  prin-  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus,  June  5th 

rinally,  two  propositions  for  and  6th.    The  ticket  nominated  was  as  follows : 
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Those  marked  with  a  *  were  renominations :  at  Colnmbns,  June  2l8t    The  interest  toned 

For  Governor,  Judge  J.  B.  Foraker,  Hamilton  wholly  on  the  nomination  for  Governor,  then 

county ;  Lieutenant-Governor, William  G.  Rose,  having  been  a  very  keen  preliminary  mrm 

Cuyahoga  county ;   Supreme  Judge  (term  end-  in  the  interest  of  Judee  Hoadly,  Geo.Dorbii 

ing  Feb.  9, 1887),  *  William  H.  Upson,  Summit  Ward,  and  Judge  Geddes.     The  interest  la 

county ;    Supreme  Judge  (term  ending  Feb.  9,  intensified  by  the  appearance  of  exSauto 

1889),  *  John  H.  Doyle,  Lucas  county  ;   Clerk  Thurman  as  a  delegate,  and  by  his  earnest  ip- 

of  Supreme  Court,  ♦  Dwight  Crowell,  Ashta-  peal  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Ward.    It  was,  howewr. 

bula  county ;    Attorney-General,  M.  6.  Earn-  unavailing.  Judge  Hoadly    being  nomioited 

hart,  Miami  county;  Auditor  of  State,  ^John  on  the  second  ballot     The  following  was  tb 

F.  Oglevee,  Clarke  county ;  Treasurer  of  State,  full  ticket  nominated :  For  Governor,  Georfi 
John  C.  Brown,  Jefferson  county ;  State  Com-  Hoadly,  of  Hamilton  county ;  for  LieoteBUt' 
missioner  of  Common  Schools,  *  Daniel  F.  Governor,  John  G.  Warwick,  of  Stark  cosntj; 
De  Wolf,  Lucas  county ;  and  Member  Board  Supreme  Court,  short  term,  M.  D.  Folktt,  d 
of  Public  Works,  Leo  Weltz,  Clinton  county.  Washington  county ;  Supreme  Conrt,  kif 
The  platform  declared  for  a  protective  tariff;  term,  Selwyn  N.  Owen,  of  Williams ciwnty; 
for  a  restoration  of  the  wool-tariff  of  1867;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.W.  Cmikshsiik,ii 
for  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  in  Miami  county ;  Attorney-General,  James  Law* 
favor  of  the  li^uor-taz  law;  for  abolition  of  rence,  of  Cuyahoga  county ;  Auditor  of  6tite, 
contract  system  m  prisons ;  in  favor  of  civil- ser-  £mil  Eiese wetter,  of  Franklin  county ;  Treu- 
vice  reform ;  and  approving  President  Arthur^s  urer  of  State,  Peter  Brady,  of  Sandoiky  coii'. 
administration.  ty ;  for  School  Commissioner,  L.  D.  Bro' 

The  Greenback-Labor  party  held  its  State  of  Butler  county ;  for  Board  of  Public  V 

Convention  in  Columbus,  June  13th.    The  fol-  Martin  Schilder,  of  Ross  county,    llie  . 

lowing  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  form  favored  ^^  a  tariff  for  revenue,  so  tdioiUl 

Charles  Jenkins,   of  Mahoning   county;    for  as  to  encourage  productive  industries  at  bow^i 

Lieutenant-Governor,  William  Baker,  of  lick-  but  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies^';  pKhj 

ing  county ;  for  Supreme  Judges,  H.  A.  Cham-  viding  against  the  evils  of  the  hqao^tnffie| 

berlain,  of  Lucas  county,  for  short  term,  and  "  by  a  iudicions  and  properly  graded  licesii 

James  R.  Grogan,  of  Hocking  county,  for  long  system '' ;  abolition  of  the  contract  ajsteo  ij 

term ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  William  the  prisons ;  and  civil-service  reform. 
Bentz,    of  Franklin  county ;    for  Attorney-        A  State  Convention  of  temperance  ▼ 

General,  L.  G.  Tuttle,  of  Lake  county ;  for  in  the  interest  of  the  prohibition  amend 

Auditor  of  State,  J.  H.  Rhodes,  of  Sandusky  was  held  at  Columbus,  July  24th.    Uus  vi 

county ;  for  Treasnrer,  John  Seitz,  of  Seneca  designed  as  a  protest  against  the  action  d  ' 

county;  for  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Prohibition  Convention  which  placed  a  Pr 

J.  Murray  Case,  of  Franklin  county ;  for  Mem-  bitionist  State  ticket  in  the  field.    It  ptssed 

ber  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  J.  J.  Scrib-  series  of  resolutions,  the  significant  one ' 

ner,  of  Knox  county.  the  following : 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibition-       That  iDasniDch  as  the  practical  effect  of  Todif 

ists  was  held  at  Columbus,  June  14th.      There  the  first  amendment  will  bo  to  favor  licenie ;  m 

were  divided  councils  in  the  party,  a  strong  voting  for  neither  of  the  amendments  ^11 1»  to - 

movement  being  made  to  omit^he^ominatioS  fTS,WV^ri;n?^^^^^^ 

of  canaioates  ana  concentrate  all  temperance  of  securing  the  necessary  minority  for  the  rtoomi,^ 

work  upon  the  adoption   of  the  pronibition  most  eamestlv  entreat  that  each  vote  be  ovtibr^ 

amendment  to  the  Constitution.   At  a  prelimi-  second  amendment  and  that  only. 
nary  conference,  held  June  18th,  the  question        Etoctta. — The  political  canvass  thatfoUoi 

was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  majority  was  one  of  great  earnestness,  and  engaged 

present  determined  on  putting  a  ticket  in  the  general  attention  than  any  election  for  I 

field.      At  the   convention,  therefore,  a  full  officers  in  many  years.     An  unprecedc 

ticket  was  nominated,  as  follows :    For  Gov-  feature  was  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  wo 

emor,    Ferdinand    Schumacher,    of    Summit  Under  the  lead  of  the  Women's  Christian  Ti 

county ;    for  Lieutenant-Governor,  H,  D.  Og-  perance  Union,  whose  headquarters  were 

den,  of  Hamilton  county ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  Cleveland,  the  whole  State  was  organixii 

Z.  0.   Payne,  of  Franklin  county,  for  short  behalf  of  the  second  or  prohibition 

term,  and  long  term,  D.  C.  Montgomery,  of  ment,  without  regard  to  party  lines.    A 

Knox  county ;  for  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.  paign  paper  was  published,  and  oampaigB 

H.  Blackford,  of  Preble  county ;  for  Attorney-  erature  thoroughly  distributed  by  the  wc 

General,  J.  W.  Roseborough,  of  Fulton  county ;  and  their  sympathizers.     House-to-honse 

for  Auditor  of  State,  Gersham  Lease,  of  Ear-  vassing  by  women  was  general,  and  on 

din  county ;    for  Treasurer  of   State,   J.  M.  tion-day  the  women  were  at  the  polls  in  i 

Whiting,  of  Huron  county;  for  Commissioner  parts  of  the  State,  both  in  the  villages  ani^ 

of    Common  Schools,   H.  A.  Thompson,   of  the  large  cities,  distributing  tickets  of  al ' 

Franklin  county  ;  for  Board  of  Public  Works,  parties  with  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  «* 

G.  Z.  Cruzen,  of  Hardin  county.  amendment.     The  election  was  held  oo  Ti 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  day,  October  9th,  and  resulted  in  a  oomi' 
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y  for  the  Democratic  party.    The  follow- 
■e  the  official  figures  of  the  vote : 

OOTERNOR. 

Hoadlj.  Democrat 869J98 

P.  Vonker,  Kepubllcan 847,164 

md  Schomacher,  ProhibitloD 8^62 

Jenkins,  Greenback- Labor 2,987 

lug 12 

LnSUTENAm-OGYERNOR. 

.  "Wandck,  Democrat 856,418 

I  G.  Rose,  Repabllcan 850,009 

r.  Ogden,  Prohibition 8,881 

I  Baker,  Greenback- Labor 2,984 

ln« 2 

rUDGS  OF  SUPREME  CODBT — SHORT  TERM. 

D.  Follett,  Democrat 860,404 

a  H.  Upson,  Repablican 846,481 

I  Payne.  Prohibkion 8.208 

A.  Chamberlain,  Greenback-Labor 2,940 

Jp»on 615 

■ing 5 

a  OF  SUPREia   COURT — LONG  AND   UNEXPIRED 

TERM. 

a  N.  Owen,  DMOocrat 859,6T9 

3.  Doyle,  BepabUcan 846,802 

C.  Montgomery,  Prohibition 8,216 

Orogan,  Graenbaek-Labor 2,892 

% 6 

actions  for  members  of  the  sixty-sixth 
ral  Assembly  were  also  held,  resulting  as 

rs: 


ScoAte. 

Hona*. 

Joist  iMUot. 

ats 

22 
11 

60 
45 

82 

leans 

58 

aJ 

88 

105 

188 

following  was  the  vote  on  the  constitu- 
amendments: 

imber  nf  Totes  cast 721,810 

amendment— Tes 400,922 

amendment— No 141,686 

Ion  and  taxation  of  liquor-traflBo— Yes 99,849 

ion  and  taxation  of  liquor-trafflo— No 192,117 

ion  of  Intoxicating  liqaors—Yea 828,189 

ion  of  intoxicating  liqaors— No 240,975 

jtrry  either  of  those  amendments  required 
)rity  of  all  the  votes  cast.  The  judicial 
Iment  was  the  only  one  receiving  the 
ed  majority,  and  was  therefore  the  only 
[opted. 

U^uMtmstiM  nilfed* — ^The  defeat  of 
ohibition  amendment  was  claimed  by  its 
rters  to  be  due  to  foul  play  on  the  part 
>  election  officers.  Unofficial  recounts 
oade  in  some  counties,  and  it  was  claimed 
indicated  a  falsification  of  the  returns  to 
ent  that  affected  the  result.  No  legal 
rere  taken,  however,  to  dispute  the  count, 
ie  liquor-question  was  not  finally  dis- 
of  by  the  vote  on  the  constitutional 
ments.  On  the  27th  and  28th  of  De- 
r  the  liquor-dealers  held  a  State  Conven- 
1  Columbus,  at  which  a  preamble  and 
jon  were  adopted,  declaring  the  Scott 
iconstitutional  and  un^'ust,  and  asking 
^filature  to  enact  a  judicious  and  oonsti- 
J  law  in  place  of  it. 

brought  into  immediate  action  the 
I's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which 
)d  for  a  new  struggle  by  sending  out 
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circulars  for  signatures  to  a  petition  to  tlie 
General  Assembly,  declaring  that  the  second 
amendment  received  a  majority  of  the  ballots 
cast,  but  they  were  not  honestly  counted ;  and 
asking  that  a  single  proposition,  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  State, 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

Weoai  Siftage. — The  Woman's  Suffrage  As- 
sociation of  Ohio  met  in  convention  at  Colum- 
bus, June  18th,  and  effected  a  permanent  or- 
ganization by  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  including  the  following :  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  N.  S.  Townshend,  of  Columbus ; 
Recording  Secretary,  I)r.  Kate  Eelsey,  Elyria ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Francis  G.  Jan- 
ney,  Columbus ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coit, 
Columbus.  This  was  the  first  concerted  move- 
ment of  the  advocates  of  woman  suffi*age  in 
the  State  for  several  years,  and,  although  the 
attendance  at  the  convention  was  smdJ,  the 
reports  of  those  present  were  hopeful. 

OSTARIO)  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. Area,  220,000  square  miles ;  population 
in  1881,  1,928,228.    Capital,  Toronto. 

dlnate*  —  The  southwestern  peninsula,  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  enjoys  a  much 
milder  climate  than  Toronto.  In  the  northern 
districts  early  and  late  frosts  sometimes  occur, 
but  rarely  damage  the  crops.  At  Toronto, 
which  occupies  the  average  position  regarding 
temperature,  the  mean  for  the  forty-one  years 
ending  1882  was  44*16°  F.,  the  extreme  ranges 
of  mean  annual  temperature  being  47'09°in  1878 
and  40-77*'  in  1878.  The  average  of  the  warm- 
est months  for  that  period  ranges  from  76*66'' 
in  1881  to  64*46''  in  1860 ;  and  of  the  coldest 
months  from  10*16**  in  1875  to  26**  in  1848. 
The  coldest  day  was  in  1859,  when  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  ^26*5*',  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  day  being —14•88^ 

igrldltirs. — The  settled  portion  of  Ontario, 
the  peninsula  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel, 
is  admirably  fitted  for  agriculture,  more  espe- 
cially the  western  and  central  districts.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn, 
and  potatoes.  The  value  of  good  farms  varies 
from  $60  to  $140  an  acre.  The  provincial 
Government  has  always  encouraged  advanced 
farming,  and  supports  a  fine  agricultural  col- 
lege. In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
a  wing  of  the  Lauren tian  plateau  crosses,  but 
the  land  is  good  for  grazing  and  dairy  pur- 
poses. The  northern  regions  of  this  peninsula, 
lying  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  river 
Ottawa,  are  well  timbered  with  pine  and  oak, 
chiefly  the  former.  In  the  counties  along 
the  Lake  Erie  shores,  the  finer  cabinet- woods 
abound.  This  district  is  also  well  adapted  for 
vineyards  and  fruit-growing,  which  is  exten- 
sively carried  on. 

HtMralB  aid  Oil. — ^Mining  in  Ontario  is  in  its 
infancy.  Petroleum-wells  exist  in  the  south- 
western peninsula,  in  Campton  county,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Huron.  There  are  salt- wells  at 
Clinton,  Seaforth,  and  Blyth,  in  Huron  county, 
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near  Lake  Huron.  Very  profitable  iron-mines 
are  being  worked  all  through  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  southern  peninsula,  in  Victoria,  Pe- 
terboro,  Hastings,  Frontenac,  and  Lanark  coun- 
ties. Copper  and  silver  mines  are  in  success- 
ful operation  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  and  fine  building  and  limestone  quar- 
ries exist  throughout  the  province. 

Citiesi — ^The  following  are  the  cities  of  Onta- 
rio, with  their  population  in  round  numbers : 
Toronto  (exclusive  of  Yorkville),  96,000 ;  Ham- 
ilton, 86,000;  Ottawa,  27,000;  London,  20,- 
000;  Kingston,  15,000;  Guelph,  10,000;  St 
Catharine's,  10,000;  Brantford,  10,000;  Belle- 
ville, 10,000;  St.  Thomas,  10,000. 

CoBMeTf«« — ^The  chief  trade  is  with  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Large  quantities  of  grain  reach 
Collingwood,  Midland,  and  Parry  Sound,  on 
Georgian  Bay,  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
other  American  ports,  to  be  transported  to  the 
lumber-shanties,  or  to  pass  to  Toronto,  Port 
Hope,  or  Belleville  by  rail,  and  thence  to 
Europe  by  Montreal  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. 

IndislrlcSt — During  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1882,  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  ot 
Ontario  were  valued  at  $19,416,299.  Of  this 
amount  all  but  $78,116  was  the  product  of  the 
province.  Under  the  name  "  grazing,"  or 
"  animals  and  their  produce,"  the  exports  of  the 

frowth  of  Ontario  were  $7,606,888,  of  which 
8,260,762  went  to  Great  Britain,  $4,214,829 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  to  Germany, 
the  West  Indies,  etc.  Of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, $9,872,482  is  barley,  every  bushel  of 
which  went  to  the  United  States;  $2,820,198 
is  wheat;  $l,519,748i8flour  of  wheat;  $1,108,- 
401  is  malt,  atl  to  the  United  States ;  $862,296 
is  rye,  of  which  $815,708  went  to  the  United 
States ;  $724,758  is  potatoes,  all  to  the  United 
States;  $888,794  is  peas,  nearly  all  to  the 
United  States ;  seeds,  $883,126 ;  hay,  $176,890 ; 
and  beans,  $158,798,  were  all  shipped  to  the 
American  market ;  oats,  $221,924. 

Lumbering,  including  timber  in  all  forms, 
constitutes  the  second  indastry,  both  in  respect 
to  value  of  exports  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  of  pine.  Under  the  heading  "  The 
Forest,"  the  figures  show  an  export  of  Ontario 
produce,  amounting  to  $8,015,485,  of  which 
$8,009,934  went  to  the  United  States. 

Manufacturing  is  in  its  infancy  in  Ontario, 
but  the  high  protective  tariff  which  came  into 
operation  in  Canada  in  1878-^79  has  done  much 
to  turn  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  manufac- 
tures. The  exports  are  small,  but  it  must  be 
considered  that  under  a  high  protective  tariff 
the  home  market  is  to  a  large  extent  con- 
trolled by  the  home  manufacturer.  For  the 
year  taken  for  illustration,  the  exports  under 
this  heading  were  $1,106,804  of  actual  Ontario 
manufacture.  Of  this,  $238,775  were  to  Great 
Britain,  and  $715,051  to  the  United  States. 

Mining  products  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  $240,001— all  to  the  United  States. 
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These  exports  were  chiefly  iron  andsilrerora, 
phosphates,  and  salt. 

The  export  product  of  the  Ontario  fisheries 
was  $168,706,  of  which  $157,528  went  to  tite 
American  market. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  trade  of  Onti- 
rio  reaches  $87,087,901.  That  there  is  idm 
union,  commercially  as  well  as  socially,  betieei 
this  province  and  the  States  of  the  Amerioi 
Union  along  the  lakes,  is  forcibly  demonsbit- 
edby  the  fact  that  over  $29,000,000  of  tla 
amount  went  to  the  United  States. 

Education. — ^The  system  of  educaticninODti- 
rio  is  very  thorough,  and  its  organization  and 
administration  are  systematic  and  complete 
The  Education  Department  controls  the  jwIh 
lie  separate,  and  high  schools  of  the  proTiact 
The  Education  Department  was  presided  orv 
by  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
February,  1876,  when  a  Minister  of  Edncatici 
was  appointed,  who  is  a  member  of  theExeci- 
tive  Council  of  the  province,  and  is  refpooa* 
ble  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  sevenl 
classes  of  schools  form  a  complete  series  cf^c 
progressive  steps,  from  the  primary  Bchoo!  t» 
the  university,  all  under  the  control  of  tklt 
Government.  The  immediate  manfigementia 
school  matters  is  vested  in  local  boards. 

The  school  funds  are  obtained  from 
sources :  1.  An  annual  grant  from  theGoTi 
ment  of  $260,000.   2.  County  rstes,!  ^ 
8.  Local  rates  and  funds,  about  $2,5(X),000. 

The  school  population  (comprising  onlj 
dren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen y 
in  1880  was  494,424,  and  the  scbool  ai 
ance  in  the  same  year  was  487,012.   There 
in  the  province  5,195  public  schools,  inf 
6,747  teachers  are  employed.    The  aT( 
salaries  paid  in  1880  to  public-school  t 
were: 


There  are  two  normal  schools  in  the 
ince,  conducted  by  the  Education  Dept 
one  at  Toronto  and  one  at  Ottawa. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  five  high- 
in  the  province,  and  the  annual  expei 
in  connection  with  them  is  about  $425,000,< 
which  sum  the  Government  contribntes 
legislative  grant  about  $85,000. 

Where  there  are  a  suflScient  number  of 
man  Catholics  in  a  section  or  municipali^ 
support  a  separate  school,  they  are  alloww" 
pay  their  local  school  rates  for  the  sopportj 
such  a  school.  There  are  over  two  hi 
separate  schools  in  Ontario. 

The  University  of  Toronto  was  estahwa 
by  royal  charter  in  1828,  and  endowed  tj*] 
grant  of  public  lands.  The  annual  income  r^ 
this  endowment  is  nearly  $60,000.    The  |r 
tution  was  inaugurated  in  1848.    The ' 
is  the  finest  single  college-building  in  Ai 

Upper  Canada  College  is  in  Toronto. 
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founded  in  1828,  on  the  model  of  the  bat  also  did  mnoh  toward  restoring  to  the 

public  schools  of  England.    It  is  con-  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  morale  which  had 

id  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  been  sadly  injured  by  the  conclusions  to  the 

ersity,  in  connection  with  the  Education  battles  of  Boll  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff, 

rtment.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  pre- 

e  School  of  Practical  Science  is  devoted  paring  for  a  forward  movement,  Gen.  Ord  had 

e  special  study  of  the  physical  sciences  charge  of  a  brigade,  but,  having  been  made 

engineering.    It  may  be  regarded  as  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  he  was  witlidrawn 

'tmeut  of  University  Gollege  devoted  to  and  assigned  to  a  command  nnder  Gen.  Hal- 

ical  training.    The  School  of  Agriculture  leek,  with  the  army  operating  in  the  Depart- 

Gvoelph.    The  regular  coarse  extends  over  ment  of  the  Mississippi.     He  commandea  the 

^ears,  and  inclades   agricaltare,  horticul-  wing  of  the  army  which  advanced  upon  luka 

natural    science,    including    chemistry,  from  the  north,  and,  though  he  did  not  take 

inBTj  surgery,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  a  direct  part  in  the  battle,  the  commanding 

Isam  in  coftnection  with  the  institution  general  ui  his  dispatches  spoke  highly  in  his 

ins  550  acres.  praise.    In  October,  1862,  during  the  engage- 

9  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  in  Brantford.  ments  before  Oorinth,  Gen.  Ord's  position  was 

s  founded  in  1871,  and  is  conducted  chief-  at  Bolivar.     He  pushed  forward  to  the  assist- 

the  expense  of  the  country.    There  is  an  ance  of  Corinth,  and  fell  in  with  the  enemy  on 

lauce  of  about  150.    The  Institution  for  the  south  side  of  the  Hatchie.    He  drove  them 

^eaf  and  Dumb  is  in  Belleville.    It  was  across  the  river,   captured  the  lieights,  and 

itedinl870.    The  general  expenses  are  took  200  prisoners  and  two  batteries.     He -was 

by  the  Grovemment.    The  pupils,  nnm-  wounded  early  in  the  battle,  and  carried  off  the 

?  over  200,  are  taught  practical  industries,  field.    His  next  active  service  was  in  1868, 

U  as  from  text-books.  when  he  succeeded  Gen.  McClemand  in  com- 

[^,  Edwari  Otk«  Cresap,  an  American  gen-  mand  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Oorps.    He  took 

>om  in  Allegany  co.,  Md.,  Oct.  19,  1818;  part  in  the  operations  which  ended  in  the  sur- 

n  Havana,  July  22, 1883.    His  father  was  render  of  Vicksburff,  July  4,  1868.    When  a 

James  Ord,  an  officer  in  the  War  of  movement  was  made  the  same  month  upon 

Toung  Ord  was  graduated  at  West  Jackson,  Miss.,  he  commanded  the  right  wing 

Academy  in  1839.    He  entered  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman's  army,  and  thus  assisted  in 

)ond  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  was  as-  clearing  that  part  of  the  State  of  organized 

1  to  the  Third  Regiment,  which  he  joined  Confederate  forces.     He  was  ordered  to  New 

orida.    He  served  several  years  in  that  Orleans,  but,  in  consequence  of  illness,  was  re- 

,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  constant  lieved,  Oct  28,  1863.    He  resumed  his  com- 

i  with  the  Seminoles.    In  1846  he  was  mand,  but  his  health  proved  too  delicate  for  ao- 

to  California,  and  during  the  Mexican  tive  service  duriog  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

he  was  very  efficient  in  preserving  law  During  Gen.  Grant's  movement  from  the 

)rder  on  the  Pacific  coast.    He  was  made  Rappahannock  to  the  James,  a  demonstration 

lin  in  1851,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Third  was  made  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  valley 

lery.  For  several  years  he  was  occupied  on  upon  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 

itlantic  coast,  chiefly  in  garrison  duty.   He  Gen.  Ord  was  thereupon  assigned,  July  11, 

then  ordered  again  to  California,  where  1864,  to  the  command  of  the  Eighth  Army 

and  full  scope  for  his  energies  in  efforts  Corps  and  the  troops  in  the  Middle  Depart- 

sep  order  among  the  wild  Indian  tribes  ment,  and  at  once  set  about  reorganizing  af- 

^ashington  Territory  and  Oregon,  and  to  fairs  in  and  around  Baltimore.    After  quiet 

i  their  attacks  and  depredations.    He  met  was  restored  he  was  assigned  to  the  coin- 

unusnal  success,  and  the  inhabitants  of  mand  of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  then  op- 

lection  were  loud  in  his  praise.  crating  near  Petersburg.    He  took  part  in  the 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Capt.  Ord  operations  before  that  ci^,  and,  having  crossed 

"aiscd  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  to  the  north  side  of  the  James,  Sept.  29,  1864, 

iteers,  with  his  commission  dating  from  he  led  the  forces  which  carried  the  strong  forti- 

mber,  1861 ;  and  subsequently,  when  Con-  fication  and  long  line  of  intrenchmentd  below 

rearranged  the  regular  army,  he  was  pro-  Chapin's  farm.    He  captured  on  this  occasion 

1  to  the  rank  of  migor  of  the  Fourth  Ar-  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  nearly  800  pris- 

r,  his  commission  dating  from  November,  oners ;  but,  during  the  assault,  he  received  a 

He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  wound  which  temporarily  disabled  him.  When 

)  Third  Brigade  of  Pennsylvania  reserves,  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  were  consoli- 

'  Gen.  McCall,  who  had  raised  and  organ-  dated  Gen.  Ord  was  placed  in  command,  but, 

ifteen  regiments  from  that  State.    With  owing  to  ill-health,  he  was  relieved  for  a  time 

>rtion  of  the  forces  Gen.  Ord,  in  Decern-  by  Gen.   Weitzel.     After  the  return  of  the 

861,  crossed  into  Virginia  from  Tennal-  troops  from  Fort  Fisher,  he  again  resumed 

o,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  de-  command  of  his  corps ;  and,  when  Gen.  Butler 

L    the    Confederates    under    Stuart,    at  was  removed,  early  in  January,  1865,  he  was 

»sville,  near  the  Potomac.  This  action  was  appointed  successor  in  command  of  the  De- 

nly  highly  creditable  to  the  commander,  partment  of  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the 
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James.  He  aiso  participated  in  the  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of 
Bichmond. 

After  the  return  of  peace  he  commanded 
the  Departments  of  Galifomia,  the  Platte,  and 
Texas.  In  January,  1881,  he  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  according  to  his  brevet  rank. 
Gen.  Ord,  on  leaving  the  service,  accepted  an 
appointment  as  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
a  Mexican  railroad.  His  health  suffered  from 
this  severe  labor,  and  he  was  on  his  way*  North, 
in  a  steamer  from  Vera  Oruz  to  New  York, 
when  he  was  seized  with  yellow  fever.  He 
was  taken  on  shore  at  Havana,  and  died  sud- 
denly. In  personal  character,  as  well  as  in 
soldierly  skill,  Gen.  Ord  ranked  high,  and  he 
was  always  careful  for  the  comfort  of  the  men 
under  his  command,  especially  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

OEEGOBT.  SUte  CtrenuMBt—The  following 
were  the  State  ofScers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Zenas  F.  Moody,  Republican ;  Secretary 
of  State,  R.  P.  Earhart;  Treasurer,  Edward 
Hirsch ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
£.  6.  McElroy.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court: 
Justices,  Edward  B.  Watson,  William  P.  Lord, 
and  John  B.  Waldo. 

State  Instititiou. — The  number  of  convicts  in 
the  Penitentiary  on  December  81st  was  237. 
The  new  Insane  Asylum  at  Salem  was  com- 
pleted during  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Work 
was  begun  on  the  foundation  in  May,  1881. 
The  building  is  on  the  summit  of  a  knoU.  The 
grounds  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  being  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  directly 
opposite  the  Orphans'  Home.  There  are  about 
107  acres  that  properly  belong  to  the  asylum. 
The  building  stands,  completed,  at  an  expense 
to  the  State  of  less  than  $144,000. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  is  69,076.  The  State  University  received 
during  the  year  from  Henry  Villard  the  gift  of 
$50,000  of  the  first  general  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  bear- 
log  6  per  cent,  interest. 

The  university  fund,  if  it  were  all  kept  at  in- 
terest at  8  per  cent,  would  yield  $5,648.86,  but 
that  is  not  probable.  There  is  probably  $20,- 
000  of  the  land  grant  yet  unsold,  and  as  this  is 
disposed  of  the  fund  will  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. But  it  is  not  likely  that  from  this  source 
it  will  ever  reach  more  than  $90,000. 

The  attendance  in  the  collegiate  department 
during  the  year  1882-'83  was  as  follows :  Whole 
number  enrolled,  154 — ^first  term,  146 ;  second 
term,  123;  third  term,  94:  average  of  the 
terms,  121.  Of  these,  83  were  free  and  71  pay 
students — 57  of  the  former  being  men  and  27 
of  the  latter  women. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  for  the  year  was  63 — ^the 
first  term,  47 ;  second  term,  58 ;  and  third  term, 
84:  average,  44.  Of  these,  38  were  girls  and 
25  boys~19  of  whom  passed  their  examination 
and  entered  the  collegiate  department. 


Indiaa  SdMtL— The  school  for  the  ednetfia 
and  industrial  training  of  Indian  childrec^ 
been  in  operation  at  Forest  Grove  for  ^2 
years.    It  has  an  attendance  of  150  popil 
was  at  first  difficult  to  get  the  pupils  to 
to  the  school,  but  now  many  more  wb 
come  than  can  be  accommodated, 
clothing  worn  in  the  school,  including 
and  shoes,  is  made  by  the  pupils. 

SiUiM-Flslitflc8t — ^There  were  packed 
Columbia  river  during  the  year,  629,43^ 
of  salmon.    Placing  the  product  for  1 
630,000  cases,  the  value  of  the  pa(^  '<>^^^)/ 
$3,024,000.    This  is  at  a  valnation  of  $4^  _  ^ 
case.    The  following  table  e^bits  the 
of  the  industry : 


YEAR. 
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The  shipments  for  the  year  were:      (^ 

To  San  Frandsoo S?2 

To  England »* 

To  New  York  bv  sea "^ 

Eaatwaid  by  ndl ^ 

W^ 


Total 


CoBiMirce.— The  total  value  of  ColombiinfV 
exports  for  1883  was  as  follows: 


ARTICLE. 


Wheat 

Flour 

Balmon 

Wool 

Oata 

Barley 

PoUtoea 

Bran 

Mlll-atuier 

Onions , 

Apples 

Other  fruit  .... 
Dried  apples... 

Dried  fruit 

Flaxseed 

Hides 

Pelts  and  skins. 

Woolens 

Barrel  stock.... 

Leather 

Tallow 

Butter , 

Eg?s 

Hops 

Lumber 

Bpars 

Other  articles.. 


Total. 


$253,150 

706,628 

1,729,106 

1^746 

13,168 

1,256 

21,206 

4,241 

6,688 

8,466 

4,277 

8.082 

86,775 

12,899 

86,906 

801,455 

4i,no 

85^O0O 
19,211 
88.051 
6,861 
15.556 
27,298 
86,218 

862,488 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

796,187 


|6,212>512 


$8,420,741 
1,8S«,0» 


$6,ira»867  |12,»US 
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lomestio  and  foreign,  amonnted  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  had  the  fol- 

These  figures  are  not  in  all  lowing  mileage : 

ie,  but  they  are  as  nearly  BO  as    p„„  p^„„d  to  Boiie- Junction  J7.  T ."'m 

0  make  them.     1  be  product  OI     From  Bolles  Junction  to  Dayton,  W.  T 18 

Stem  and  southern  Oregon  is     From  Bolles  Junctton  to  Klparia,  W.  T 81 

^/v  ^^  From  Umatilla  to  Pendleton 48 

00.  — 

e  most  important  incident  of         Total 8S7 

le  completion  of  the  Northern  Added  during  the  year : 

1.  Although  but  four  months  Yrxm  Pendleton  to  four  milea  eaat  of  the  sonunit  of  the 

he  close  of  the  year  since  the       Biuemountoins.... 60 

1  •  u ^  «.i .,««*««««  ^f  ^ ;*A/.f  /»/^«       From  Walla  Walla  to  Blue  Mountain  sUUon 20 

I,  the  advantages  Ot  direct  con-     p^^  Pendleton  toward  Blue  Mountain  sUdon T 

e  Eastern  States  were  already  -— 

rt  of  Oregon  «id  Washington,  SSi.r.ilS'mX^v;;;;;;;.:::::::::::::::::::::  «I 

rapidly  working  a  revolution  ^^   3^     ^j     ^      ^  j^  y^.          j,^  ^j^^ 

.f  the  copntry     Relations  long  ^     .     '     ^  ^^     ^^^^  V^      ^ . 

n  Francisco  atJl  retain  a  holi  . «  ;.  ^  ^^   (P    *;„  gj^^rt  Line  at  Hunting. 

18  gradually  loosening,  and  the  J^              j,          »  ,  iu_pre8ent  front,  during 

way  when  the  people  wm  only  Jhe^oming  year.    The  Pendleton  and  Wall! 

la  tt"np  which  are  produced  ^^   jj^*^      ,,   completed  early  in  1684. 

le  of  the  Northwest  18  turmng  ^   ^    beginning  of  tte  year  the  Oregon 

^sSrean'SLVroJs^TMd:  andCaUformfcomJanybadthefollowingcom- 

supplied  them.  pleted  mileage . 

ispiCUOUS  effect  of  the  new  di-  From  Portland  south  to  the  **  front,**  M  milea  south  of 

isthepn»enceof hundredsand  F^^itociir^iai:;;;:;;::;;;:;;:::::;;::::::  ^ 

9w  people.    Immigrants  were  — 

close  of  1883  at  a  rate  which         Total 84» 

00  to  the  population  in  a  year.  Added  during  the  year: 

-comers  are  farmers,  and  near-    Extension  south  of  Bosebnrg 70 

^Mcfin  the  Istof  January,         Total pr^nt  mileage ii; 

ing  completed  mileage  in  the  ,  During  the  coming  year  this  line  will  be  ex- 

tended  to  a  junction  with  the  California  sec- 

miim.  tion  of  the  road,  south  of  the  State  line. 

»ast  to  Montana 850  The  Oregon  Improvement  Company  is  build- 

?'.!^".°'I'!*. !*.T:.  !^.  '!^!°^.  T.  m  ^ng  a  line  twenty-five  miles  or  longer  east  from 

!ut to  wuiuon (about)!. '.!'.!. !'..'..'   82  Seattle  to  the  coal-fields  of  Green  river.    It 

^  will  be  completed  early  in  1884. 

"'" The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  coming  rapidly 

:  the  year:  westward,  and  will  meet  the  Oregon  Railway 

wint  opposite  Kaiama. ^°S  ^^^  Navigation  road  at  Huntington,  Idaho,  in 

Alnsworth  up  to  Yaklma'riVer! ! ! ! .    25  the  autumu  of  1884. 

* *^  Tmperaiee  and  Femie  Siilhige. — ^The  annual 

.ranch  will  be  extended  twenty-  meeting  of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance  was 

iiately.  ^®'^  *^  Albany  on  February  21st.    There  were 

ling  of  the  year  the  Oregon  and  present  287  delegates,  representing  85  organi- 

i\  Company  had  not  a  mile  of  ^tions,  as  follows:  Lodges,  29;  churches,  20; 

•rthwest,  but  since  that  time  it  Sunday-schools,  18 ;   alliances,  etc.,  7 ;  Blae- 

two  lines  connecting  with  the  R»^bon  Clubs,  4 ;  W.  0.  T.  U.,  8 ;  Band  of  Hope, 

c  as  follows:  ^i  United  Order  of  Ancient  Templars,  2. 

'  '  iciiM.  The  Woman^s  Christian  Temperance  Asso- 
■^n^onjo  Black  River  Junction  (the  ciatlon  of  Oregon  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Ion  to  '» (hlniu'^eight  mUes  "east  of  Portland,  on  June  15th.  No  action  of  special 
101  importance  was  taken  by  either  body.     The 

JJ  Oregon  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  held 

its  eleventh  annual  convention  in  Portland  on 

►ad  is  being  rapidly  extended,  the  13th  of  February.    Measures  were  taken 

late  at  Moscow,  I.  T.,  reaching  toward  a  vigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 

in  1884.  constitutional  amendment  which  is  to  be  sub- 

ining  of  the  year  the  Oregon  mitted  to  the  people  in  June,  1884. 
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PALESTDfE,  CXRlUlf  COLONIfS  Ilf.  The  first  PAUKE,  Edward  Heuy,  an  English  Oriental 
German  colony  in  Palestine  was  founded  in  scholar,  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  Aqs-'T, 
1872,  when  several  families  from  WUrtemberg  1840 ;  mnrdered  by  Bedoain  Arabs  of  the  Des- 
formed  a  settlement  near  Jaffa.  They  were  ert  about  the  middle  of  August,  1882.  Botbhis 
industrious  and  hardy,  and  showed  themselves  father  and  his  mother  having  died  while  h 
well  fitted  to  cope  with  the  numerous  difiicul-  was  a  little  child,  he  was  educated  and  cared 
ties  that  beset  them  from  the  beginning.  They  for  by  his  aunt  with  the  tenderness  of  a  motb- 
established,  close  by  the  city,  model  farms  and  er.  He  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  Ian- 
households,  manufactories  for  agricultural  im-  guages,  and  actually  mastered  the  HomaDjdia- 
plements,  and  shops  which  turned  out  excel-  lect,  through  the  aid  of  gypdes  whom  be  m^ 
lent  wagons.  Continued  success  attracted  new  and  induced  to  talk  with  him  in  their  pecnlitf 
settlers,  and  the  colony  has  grown  steadily  and  tongue.  For  some  three  years  he  served  as  i 
would  enjoy  the  promise  of  a  still  more  rapid  junior  clerk  in  a  London  house,  during  whidi 
increase  if  it  could  obtain  new  grants  of  land,  time  he  acquired  French  and  Ittilian,  so  ts  to 

At  about  the  same  time  this  colony  was  speak  them  with  the  accuracy  of  a  native.   Bis 

founded,  another  company  of   Germans  ob-  conviction  was,  that  any  intelligent  person  ca 

tained  a  grant  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  learn,  by  the  natural  method,  as  he  called  it, 

CaTpha,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  between  which  children  pursue,  any  language  what- 

Cape  Carmel  and  the  ruins  of  CsBsarea.    This  ever,  so  as  to  read  it  in  a  few  weeks,  and  speak 

colony,  which  is  much  more  important  than  it  in  a  few  months.    This  method  he  foUoired, 

that  of  Jaffa,  has  had  a  very  prosperous  career,  viz.,  hearing  and  speaking  different  languages; 

Its  forty  modest,  whitewashed  houses  present  he  eschewed  grammars,  after  the  Greek  and 

an  appearance  of  order  and  neatness  in  marked  Latin  manner ;  and  his  success  was  maryeloitf 

contrast  with  the  squalid  huts  of  Caipha.    The  in  the  extreme. 

colony,  numbering  about  four  hundred  souls,  Mr.  Palmer  entered  St.  John^s  CoDe^sf, 
has  its  own  administration,  in  a  kind  of  city  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  in  186*. 
council,  over  which  the  resident  consul  has  Though  not  distinguished  in  other  respects, 
supervision.  It  presents  the  model  of  a  Ger-  while  an  undergraduate,  he  w^as  nevertbeietf 
man  city  to  the  Asiatic  population,  and  an  ex-  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  sooo 
ample  of  quiet  and  moral  behavior.  The  peo-  after  graduation,  on  the  score  of  his  alreadr 
pie  are  moderate  Protestants,  and  free  from  remarkable  attainments  in  Arabic,  Persiao, 
sectarian  strife.  Their  farms  are  well  appoint-  and  Hindustani.  These  he  had  made  tbrovgli 
ed,  and  yield  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  help  of  two  or  three  Orientals  living  at  tlM 
similar  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  native  popu-  time  in  Cambridge.  When  the  Sinai  Snnref 
lation.  The  soil  is  very  productive  under  any  Expedition  was  sent  out  in  1868-^69  Mr.  Palis- 
kind  of  cultivation,  and  makes  extraordinaiy  er  accompanied  it,  having  in  view  the  inve^* 
returns  under  the  care  of  a  good  farmer.  A  gation  of  the  nomenclature,  traditions,  and  an- 
third  colony  has  been  established  in  the  vicin-  tiquities  of  Arabia  Petrsa.  One  of  the  resnlti 
ity  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Russian  hospital,  of  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  tb« 
It  was  founded  mainly  for  purposes  of  trade,  route  taken  by  the  escaped  children  of  Isnd 
and  has  prospered.  Through  the  agency  of  in  their  journey  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  wn 
these  settlements,  German  influence  has  already  shown  that  this  route  led  to  a  mountain  in  lil 
become  considerable  in  Palestine,  and  bids  fair  respects  answering  to  the  mountain  in  ^^ 
to  be  an  important  factor  when  the  Syrian  the  law  was  given.  Mr.  Palmer  also  collected 
question  again  comes  up.  The  Arabs  and  the  curious  Arabic  and  Mohammedan  legend 
Turks,  who  are  most  strongly  impressed  by  and  traditions  on  the  subject.  The  next  jear, 
military  success,  have  held  the  Germans  in  1869-'70,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Drake, 
great  respect  since  they  defeated  the  French  in  he  explored  the  Desert  of  the  Wanderings  (B 
1871 ;  while  the  German  colonies,  under  the  Teh),  and  succeeded  in  fixing  manj  of  die 
care  of  Prince  Bismarck,  have  enjoyed  a  steady  localities  where  the  Israelites  rested,  snch  tf 
growth  since  1872.  Prussia  has  obtained  the  KibrothHattaavah,  besides  making  other  tiI* 
convent  of  the  Knights  Templars  as  a  present  uable  discoveries.  He  also  made  some  stay 
from  the  Sultan,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  Prince  in  Jerusalem,  and  looked  into  the  intern- 
Frederick  Charles  took  formal  possession  of  ing  question  to  all  pilgrims  as  to  the  true  site 
the  ruins  of  Cassarea,  an  ancient  seaport  half-  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  gave  his  decision 
w^ay  between  the  German  settlements  at  Jaffa  against  the  traditionary  site.  On  his  retora 
and  CaTpha,  which  the  Sultan  had  conveyed,  home  he  published  "  The  Desert  of  the  Eio- 
with  the  neighboring  lands,  to  the  German  dus :  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness  oi 
Emperor.  The  growth  of  these  two  colonies  the  Forty  Years'  Wanderings"  (1871). 
toward  each  other,  if  it  continues,  will  bring  In  November,  1871,  Mr.  Palmer  wasappcaflf- 
the  whole  Syrian  coast,  from  Cape  Carmel  to  ed  the  lord  almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in 
Jaffa,  under  German  predominance.  the   University   of   Cambridge,   which  pl«ce 
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e  held  for  ten  years.    Finding  his  work  there  dollah  '*  (as  was  his  Oriental  title)  was  written 

ot  altogether  congenial,  and  his  income  only  by  his  friend  and  to  some  extent  feUow-work- 

:ioderate,  Prof.  Palmer,  in  1881,  transferred  er,  Walter  Besant,  M.  A.    It  is  an  interesting 

lis  residence  to  London.    He  entered  largely  volume  (published  early  in   1883),  and  gives 

ato  joomalistio  and  literary  pnrsaits,  at  the  not  only  the  story  of  his  life,  bat  also  copious 

ame  time  carrying  forward  his  Oriental  stud-  extracts  from  his  publications  in  Arabic  and 

as  with  unremitting  assiduity.    He  was  wide-  Persian.    It  has  also  a  portrait  of  the  profess- 

f  consulted  on  questions  that  related  to  the  or,  in  Oriental  costume. 

^t,  and  his  vast  learning,  for  a  man  of  his  FAPES^HAliGINGS  AND  WALL-PAPER.  This 
ears,  was  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  industry  has  made  greater  advances  within  the 
nstice  and  truth.  His  publications,  beginning,  past  ten  years  than  almost  any  other  of  our 
D  1865,  with  a  translation  into  Arabic  verse  older  manufactures.  Thirty  to  fifty  years  ago 
f  Moore^s  ''  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  extended  the  only  wall-papers  made  in  this  country  were 
n  from  year  to  year  to  the  close  of  his  life,  of  the  cheapest  and  poorest  quality.  Printed 
[e  produced  an  Arabic  grammar,  a  Persian  on  an  unsized  brown  paper,  from  wooden 
ictionary,  the  ^' Life  of  the  Oaliph  Haroun  al-  blocks  which  did  not  match  well,  with  stiff 
tascbid,"  and  edited  and  revised  Henry  and  ungainly  designs,  in  not  more  than  three 
[artyn's  Persian  translation  of  the  New  Tes-  or  four  colors,  and  with  combinations  as  ab- 
iment  He  furnished  a  report  on  the  "  No-  surd  and  impossible  as  could  be  conceived, 
lenclature  of  Sinai " ;  a  report  on  the  ^^  Bed-  they  were  only  tolerated  by  the  poor  as  a  sub- 
nins  of  Sinai  and  their  Traditions";  and  an  stitute  for  whitewash.  All  the  better  class 
Dcount  of  the  ^^  Negeb,  or  South  Country  of  of  wall-papers  were  imported,  and  these, 
[oly  Scripture."  He  translated  ^^  The  Song  of  though  greatly  superior  to  the  domestic  papers, 
le  Reed,"  mainly  from  the  Persian  and  Ara-  were  then  mostly  of  patterns  which  would  not 
ic,  and  brought  out  an  edition  and  translation  now  be  considered  desirable.  There  was  some 
ito  English  Verse  of  the  Arabic  lyric  poet,  progress  as  the  tastes  of  the  population  im- 
teha  £d-din  Zohair.  He  also  published  a  proved,  and  better  stock  and  somewhat  better 
Glome  of  Gypsy-English  poems,  in  conjunc-  designs  were  introduced  ;  but  though  the  reg- 
ion with  Charles  Godfrey  Leland ;  and  trans-  ister  was  better,  the  old  hand-printing  with 
ited  into  English  verse,  with  the  collaboration  blocks  was  still  practiced,  and  even  the  best 
f  Magnnsson,  the  lyrical  poems  of  Runeberg,  patterns  had  a  stiff,  unnatural,  wooden  appear- 
he  great  Swedish  poet.  Besides  all  these,  he  ance.  A  few  of  our  manufacturers  were  be- 
rodaced  various  essays,  poems,  and  letters  in  ginning  to  desire  something  better,  and  this 
Frda  and  Persian,  which  appeared  in  the  na-  led  to  many  experiments;  but  most  of  these 
iTe  papers  in  India.  were  mere  gropings  in  the  dark,  without  any 

In  the  summer  of  1882  Prof.  Palmer  acceded  clear  comprehension  of  what  was  actually 
o  the  request  of  the  Government,  and  set  out  wanted.  Gilding  had  been  introduced,  though 
»n  a  mission  which  ended  so  disastrously  to  it  was  not  skillfully  applied ;  and,  with  that 
dmself.  He  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  perversity  which  possesses  some  manufacturers, 
Irab  sheiks  of  the  Sinai  Desert ;  to  expend,  no  sooner  was  it  found  that  there  was  a  de- 
r  needful,  £20,000,  in  order  to  secure  their  mand  for  gilt  papers,  than  some  of  the  makers 
neutrality  along  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  began  to  use  the  Dutch  gilding  in  place  of  gold- 
iid  to  win  them,  if  possible,  from  joining  Ara-  leaf,  and  the  tarnished  figures  soon  disgusted 
^i  Bey  in  a  fanatical  and  so-called  holy  war  purchasers.  Even  in  1860  the  wall-paper  in- 
^ainst  the  English.  He  entered  upon  his  mis-  dustry  did  not  flourish.  There  were,  accord- 
ion with  entire  courage  and  confidence.  He  ing  to  the  census  of  that  year,  26  establish- 
^enetrated  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  ments  making  wall-papers  in  the  entire  conn- 
•iily  two  attendants,  and  trusted  for  safety  to  try ;  they  employed  1,294  hands  (the  printing 
is  former  friendly  relations  with  the  Bedouin  was  generally  done  by  hand) ;  there  was  in- 
tibes,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  Ian-  vested  in  the  business,  (1,087,600  of  capital 
lUage  and  peculiarities.  After  some  weeks  (about  $40,000  to  each  factory) ;  and  they  pro- 
pent  in  negotiation,  he  gained  success  in  the  duced  goods  valued  at  $2,148,800,  about  an 
^ork  he  had  undertaken ;  but  as  he  was  average  of  $80,000  to  each  establishment, 
etuming  to  Suez  to  redeem  the  promises  There  were  more  of  the  higher  priced  papers 
lade  to  the  chiefs  of  pecuniary  aid,  he  was  made  than  ten  years  before,  but  the  cheap  and 
reacheronsly  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  ugly  patterns  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  At 
arty  of  Bedouin  robbers ;  he  and  his  two  that  time  we  were  Importing  nearly  $2,000,000 
i>mpanions  were  taken  prisoners,  and  after  a  worth  of  paper-hangings.  The  war  brought 
)w  days'  captivity  the  three  were  murdered,  with  it  some  changes  in  this  as  in  many  other 

In  view  of  the  services  which  he  might  yet  things.    Foreign  goods  were  not  so  readily  ob- 

ave  rendered  to  Oriental  literature,  it  was  a  tained,  and  our  manufacturers  had  awakened 

*eat  and  grievous  loss.    He  was  in  the  very  to  the  necessity  of  making  better  and  more 

•ime  of  life,  with  a  brilliant  future  before  him ;  tasteful  goods  if  they  would  gain  and  hold  the 

man  of  varied  and  marvelous  gifts,  and  one  market.   Machine-printing  was  introduced,  and 

ho  secured  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  better  designs  furnished,  though  as  yet  the  for- 

bo  knew  him.    The  life  of  the  **  Sheik  Ab-  eign  patterns  were  slavishly  copied.    The  cen- 
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BUS  of  1870,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  importation  had  fallen  off  to  tlOO^\^^ 

Its  predecessors,   was    defective    and   almost  1877,  and  $180,948  in  1880.     Five  aaid** 

worthless  in  its  manafactnring  statistics.     It  valae  of  these  mannfactured  goods  wereiD^ 

represented  the  number  of  establishments  in  in  the  State  of  New  York.  ^     ■ 

the  whole  country  as  but  19,  employing  only        But,  rapid  as  was  the  growth  of  tV^^s*^^®*' 

869  hands,  using  $1,415,500  capital,  and  pro-  try  between  1870  and  1880,  it  has  beox^p^ 

ducing  goods  of  the  value  of  $2,165,510.    This  accelerated  since  1880.    The  whole  xi^^in^  ^ 

was  not  in  any  material  respect  an  advance  establishments   is  now  27 — one  ha.'V^g^ 

on  the  report  of  1860 ;   but  the  importation  of  added  in  Brooklyn,  one  in  Elixabetts  ,  and  oi 

paper-hangings  had  fallen  off  to  a  specie  value  in  Buffalo;  but  one  has  failed.     Tl::i^  citiei 

of  about  $600,000,  equivalent  to  a  currency  Brooklyn  and  New  York  produce    fi^^e  nxi 

value  of  at  least  $1,000,000.    Here  was  a  gain,  in  value,  and  more  than  four  fifths  Ixb.    <mD& 

for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  manufao-  of  the  total  production  of  the  Uni^<^>d  Sttt 

tures  of  wall-paper  reached  $2,600,000,  or  two  The  entire  production  in  the  Unit^^^d  8ti 

and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the  import.  is  very  nearly  of  the  value  of  $1 2,000,000^) 

About  this  time  there  was  a  sudden  and  re-  though  prices  have  been  materialljr     redoec 

markable  improvement  in  the  English   wall-  Of  this  amount  a  little  more  than   ^^,OO0,0i 

papers,  which  was  initiated  by  William  Morris  are  produced  in  New  York  city,  an  iirrftcmwt 

and  his  friend  W.  M.  Rossetti,  both  poets  and  more  than  $2,500,000  since  1880 ;  and  $$^99^ 

artists.     The  designs  of  Morris  were  at  first  000  in  Brooklyn,  about  three  times  tlM^nmcm 

(in  1863^  confined  to  furniture  and  decorations  reported  in  the  census  of  1880.    ThB^impat 

of  dwellings,  in  which  he  manifested  great  is  still  insignificant— K)n]y  about  $1^^,000 a 

artistic  ability  and  originality.    He  soon  pro-  1883,  and  this  including  glazed  and  ^^J^cj^ 

ceeded  from  this  to  designs  for  wall-papers,  pers — while  our  manufacturers  are  &:^pOTtag 

which,  though  they  at  first  excited  much  op-  their  papers  to  Ganada  and  Australia, 
position  from   their  startling  character,  soon        Under  the  general  title  of  paper-b8D^^''^<n 

became  popular,  and  after  a  time  the  English  included  four  distinct  classes  of  goo<^^  ^• 

manufacturers  surpassed  the  French  in  the  1.  Wall-papers  proper,  which  are  pat  op  a 

beauty  of  their  designs.    These  goods,  a  little  pieces  or  rolls  of  eight  yards  each,  af^  f^'^ 

later,  were  imported  here  in  very  considerable  which  are  also  reckoned  borders  of  "^"JPf 

quantities ;  and  in  1873  or  1874  leading  mann-  widths,  also  in  pieces  of  eight  yards.    ^'^ 

facturers  began  to  compete  with  them.    In  the  does  and  hall  fresco-papers,  of  varying"  ^^ 

Centennial  Exposition,  the  display  of   both  and  lengths.    3.  Ceiling-papers,  also  of  ^"^ 
English  and  French   paper-hangings  was  of    sizes,  and  usually  with  borders;  these  ^J^ 

very  great  beauty,  but  one  or  two  of  our  elaborate  designs,  and  represent  with  f^ 

American  manufacturers  ventured  to  compete  fidelity  the  finest  fresco-paintings.  4.  ^iJ^r*' 

with  them,  and  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  curtains,  of  various  widths,  and  either  P^''? 

From  that  time  the  progress  of  the  American  bordered.    These  four  classes  of  goods  tr^^ 

wall-paper  manufacture  has  been  exceedingly  all  manufactured  by  any  one  house,  bnt^ 

rapid.     Processes  of   cylinder-printing  have  largest  make  two  or  three  of  them.    ^ 

been  invented  and  improved,  by  which  it  is  largest  of  the  Brooklyn  houses  manafactoi^ 

possible  to  print  papers  in  a  greater  variety  of  wall-paners   and  borders,   and  curtains;  u* 

colors,  and  with  greater  accuracy  and  perfeo-  largest  New  York  house,  and  one  of  the  p^ 

tion,  than  is  done  by  any  of  the  European  man-  Brooklyn  houses,  make  wall-papers  asd  bo^ 

nfacturers.    At  first,  our  manufacturers  copied,  ders,  dadoes,  hall-frescoes,  and  ceiling-paos^ 
with  some  changes,  the  European  designs,  but        The  paper  used  is  not,  so  far  as  we  canleifii 

now  the  largest  have  encouraged  native  talent,  manufactured    by  the    paper-hanging  hcfosfi 

and  find  that  the  designs  received  from  our  own  themselves.    The  greater  part  of  it  comesfroB 

artists,  many  of  them  trained  solely  in  Amer-  Massachusetts  and  Connecticnt,  and  Washing 

ican  art-schools,  are  more  tasteful  and  elegant  ton,  Essex,  and  Rensselaer  counties  of  l^ef 

than  the  best  of  the  foreign  designs.  York.    There  is  one  paper-mill  for  these  pt* 

The   result  of  these  improvements,  which  pers  in  Kings  county,  producing  about  fbfff 

raised  the  production  of  decorative  wall-papers  tons  a  day,  which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 

to  a  high  rank  among  the  fine  arts,  has  been  amount  used  in  that  county.     The  paper  is 

sach  an  increase  of  production  as  has  hardly  made  mostly  from  old  newspaper  stock,  though 

been  witnessed  in  any  other  industry  in  the  the  fresco  and  ceiling  papers  are  nsuallj  ol 

same  period.    The  census  statistics  of  1880  better  and  heavier  materials.    For  wall-paoera, 

were  remarkably  accurate  for  that  time,  as  the  they  are  generally  furnished  in  rolls  of  about 

number  of  manufacturers  was  not  large,  and  100  pounds,  the  width  of  the  paper  being  about 

they  were  associated  and  made  their  quarterly  twenty  inches ;  for  fresco  and  ceiling  papers 

reports.     They  were  as  follow:  Namber  of  the  sizes  vary.    The  curtain-paper  is  frGon  fi^ 

establishments,  25 ;  capital,  $3,660,500 ;  num-  to  eight  feet  in  width,  and  of  heavy  stock, 
her  of  hands,  2,487 ;  wages  paid,  $874,921 ;        Most  of  the  better  class  of  papers  are  nov 

material  used,  $3,629,222 ;  amount  of  annual  satined,  i.  e.,  coated  with  a  anrfaee  of  rerjt^ 

Sroduct,  $6,267,303,  or  double  the  whole  pro-  clay,  tinted  of  any  color  required,  and  aOpM 

uction  and  importation  of  1870.    Meanwhile  by  passing  the  paper  between  rollers  ana  pol* 
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of  a  swiftly-revolving  brush,  the  figare  are  filled  in  with  a  dense  and  firm 

I  satin  finish  desired.    When  felt  nearly  to  the  surface.    The  rolls  are  next 

nd  hardened,  it  is  reeled  up  to  be  tested ;  a  lathe  is  fitted  up  with  a  gauge, 

e  printing.    This  is  effected  carefully  adjusted,  and  the  slightest  inequality 

?hat  similar  to  that  now  em-  is  carefully  turned  off.    They  are  next  inter- 

inting,  except  that  the  colors  locked  to  make  sure  of  a  perfect  register.    The 

there  are  as  many  cylinders  colors  are  all  mixed  in  the  factory,  and  for  the 

to  be  nsed,  and  each  cylin-  finer  qualities  aniline  colors  are  largely  used. 

>ir  of  its  own  color,  and  its  The  window-ourtains  are  usually  of  one  or 

idng  the  color  evenly  over  two  colors.    They  are  printed  on  an  immense 

).    If  there  is  to  be  gilding,  cylinder  wheel,  whose  diameter  is  11  or  12  feet. 

rged  with  size,  and  the  gold-  The  patterns  of  one  year  are  not,  except  in 

>sequently.    As  the  newly-  very  rare   instances,  repeated  the   following 

passes  off  from  the  printing-  year,  but  an  entirely  new  set  is  designed  for 

lous  lengths  of  800  to  1,000  each  yearns  sales.    For  each  year  a  number  of 

ngenious  contrivance,  made  rolls,  slightly  in  excess  of  the  supposed  demand, 

I  or  wands,  which  it  carries  are  printed,  and  where  there  are  remainders 

ined  plane  till  they  fall  into  they  are  worked  off  the  following  year;  but 

f  a  frame,  and  the  paper  is  the  manufacturers  will  not  pledge  themselves 

»ps  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  to  supply  a  pattern  more  than  two  years  old, 

us  thoroughly  dried.    These  and  very  often  they  can  not  furnish  one  which 

1  each  other  with  a  space  of  was  made  the  year  before.    This  industry  af- 

s  between  them.    When  the  fords  employment,  at  good  wages,  to  a  large 

is  passed  along  an  inclined  number  of  young  artists  and  designers,  and  is 

y,  carefully  inspected,  and  at  doing  as  much  as  any  industry,  except  perhaps 

the  inclined  plane  rolled  up  calico-printing  and  book-engraving,  to  promote 

guillotine-knife,  in  lengths  of  the  more  intimate  connection  between  the  fine 

gulation  length  of  a  roll,  and  and  the  useful  arts. 

eked  for  market,  or  sorted.  Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  put  upon 

)lf,  for  the  storehouses.    One  the  market  a  new  decorative  material  of  great 

Brooklyn,  whose  establish-  promise,  to  which  the  name  of  ^^Lincrusta- 

>e  the  largest  in  the  United  Walton  "  has  been  given.    Its  composition  is 

ps  in  the  world,  turns  out  secret,  but  it  is  known  that  solidified  oil  enters 

rolls  annually.    The  fresco  largely  into  it.    The  material  is  said  to  be  soft 

i  are  printed  by  a  different  at  first,  and  to  allow  the  imitations  of  the  most 

analogous  to  the  best  color-  delicate  outlines,  and  the  raising  of  the  oma- 

s  and  electrotypes.    The  de-  mentation  considerably  above  the  groundwork ; 

on  blocks  and  electrotyped,  but  it  soon  hardens  without  becoming  brittle, 

many  printings  as  there  are  and  is  not  affected  by  either  water  or  tempera- 

lery  being  so  constructed  as  ture.    Panels  representing  statues  in  bronze  are 

>st  perfect  register.  made  from  it,  and  the  fine  wood-carvings  of  the 

ittern  is  first  carefully  drawn  old  cathedrals  are  imitated  to  perfection.    This 

e  artist,  as  it  is  to  appear  on  new  invention  has  been  introduced  simulta- 

artist  then  makes  as  many  neously  into  France,  England,  and  America, 

ing  as  there  are  to  be  colors  PARIGUAT,  a  republic  of  South  America.    To 

,nd  by  colored  chalks  traces  the  general  statements  of  area  and  territorial 

.ttern  which  is  to  be  of  a  par-  divisions,  given  in  former  volumes,  and  of  pop- 

i  each  sheet.     Cylinders  of  ulation  given  in  Volume  VIl,  it  may  be  here 

,  or  cherry  are  now  provided,  added  that  the  principal  cities  are  Asuncion, 

same  size,  and  turned  smooth  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  16,000  ;  Villa 

beets  of  tracing-cloth,  all  of  Rica,  with  12,570  ;  Villa  Concepcion,  10,697  ; 

1  size  and  covering  the  cylin-  Villa  San  Pedro,  9,706 ;  Luque,  8,878 ;  San  Es- 

en  put  on  the  cylinders  with  tanislao,  7,458  ;  Itangua,  6,948 ;  Itn,  6,332 ;  Pa- 

and  are  handed  over  to  the  raguari,  5,316 ;  Villa  Humaitd,  3,868  ;  Villa  Pi- 
it  in  the  figures  or  designs  of  lar,  3,722 ;  and  Jaguaron,  3,418. 
r  man  has  his  own  color,  and  G^venment — ^The  President  is  Gen.  B.  Ga- 
ther. The  figures  of  the  de-  ballero  (since  Nov.  25,  1 882).  The  Cabinet  is 
ked  out  by  inserting  in  the  composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Secreta- 
>f  hardened  brass  rule,  which  ry  of  the  Interior,  Col.  Mesa ;  Foreign  Affairs, 
ling  are  brought  to  the  shape  J.  8.  Deoond ;  Finance,  J.  C.  Jimenez ;  Justice 

a  slight  incision  being  made  and  Public  Worship,  Befior  Gonzalez  ;  War, 

ley  are  driven  in  by  a  single  CoL  Duarte. 

mmer.    The  figure  must  be  Aniy  aid  BTtTyt — No  citizen  of  Paraguay  is 

ost  absolute  exactness;  a  va-  exempt  from  military  service ;  but  the  standing 

•breadth  might  spoil  the  pat-  army  has  been  reduced  to  500  men  (350  foot 

completed,  the  insterstioes  of  and  160  horse),  a  portion  thereof  keeping  gar- 
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rison  at  AsnncioD,  and  tbe  rest  doing  frontier 
service.  In  case  of  war,  the  National  Guard  is 
enrolled.  The  country  has  a  chief  of  police  in 
each  of  the  seveDtj  departments.  The  nayj 
consists  of  a  screw  steam  man-of-war  of  440 
tons,  mounting  4  guns,  and  having  a  crew  of 
86  sailors,  commanded  by  4  officers,  besides  8 
small  steamers  doing  service  in  the  ports. 

finance* — The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the 
customs,  which  in  1881  produced  $426,940,  and 
adding  thereto  other  items  of  income  the  total 
amount  collected  was  set  at  (542,000.  For  the 
year  1883  the  budget  estimated  the  aggregate 
outlay  at  (352,963. 

PnWe  IndektednesB. — By  virtue  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  which  terminated  the  war,  and  finally 
the  still  pending  differences  between  Paraguay 
and  the  individual  belligerents  that  had  formed 
the  alliance -against  her,  she  obliged  herself  to 
refund  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  indemnify  those 
who  suffered  by  the  Lopez  invasion  of  Brazil- 
ian, Argentine,  and  Uruguayan  territory.  By  a 
separate  treaty  one  of  the  parties  to  the  former 
alliance,  Uruguay,  waived  these  latter  claims  of 
indemnity  on  April  20, 1883.  The  precise  cost 
of  the  war  has  never  been  estimated,  but  those 
who  suffered  from  the  invasion  have  formu- 
lated their  claims,  and  Paraguay  has  recognized 
their  validity,  constituting  Brazilian  and  Ar- 
gentine claims  to  the  amount  of  several  mill- 
ion dollars  still  pending. 

The  internal  debt,  by  the  sale  of  national 
property,  that  of  the  railroad,  and  through  the 
operations  of  a  sinking  fund  created  by  an  ex- 
tra duty  of  10  per  cent.,  has  been  reduced  to 
(642,667.  The  foreign  debt  amounted,  on  Jan. 
1,  1882,  to  (16,818,412. 

General  Condition  of  the  Conntry* — Congress  re- 
opened its  sessions  April  1,  1888,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  President  in  his  message  alluded  to 
the  improved  state  of  affairs,  the  cessation  of 
the  financial  crisis,  the  progress  made  by  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  rapid  increase  of  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  the  remarkable  headway  which  ag- 
riculture had  made.  Advices  dated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  show  that  the  year  had  been  gen- 
erally prosperous ;  but  a  country  the  bulk  of 
whose  male  population  perished  during  the 
gigantic  and  prolonged  struggle  against  a  pow- 
erful alliance  of  neighbors  requires  time  to  re- 
place itself  on  a  flourishing  moral  and  material 
basis,  and  a  large  immigration  of  agriculturists 
to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  war. 

The  practical  and  liberal  measures  of  the 
present  administration  have  already  done  much 
toward  obliterating  the  evil  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  wliich  the  country  was  afflicted 
during  the  successive  sway  of  a  Francia,  Rosas, 
and  Lopez.  The  financial  difficulties  hamper- 
ing it  in  this  endeavor  are  great,  and  foreign 
capital  is  slow  in  coming  thither.  Fortunately, 
the  Government  is  the  chief  owner  of  the  arable 
land  in  the  republic,  and  has  therefore  the 
means  of  holding  out  inducements  to  agricul- 
turists from  abroad.  Strenuous  efforts  have, 
therefore,  been  made  to  foster  immigration, 


especially  from  Germ  any,  and  not  withoQt!o^ 
cess.  A  dispatch  from  London,  Jan.  11,  ISSi, 
said :  ^^  The  movement  in  German  j  for  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  working-men^s  colonies  ij  mat- 
ing rapid  headway.  Committees  of  emigntki 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  recenllj 
came  together  at  Frankfort,  and  resolrtdto 
push  the  matter  of  sending  more  Germui  w orli- 
men  to  Paraguay,  where  a  colony  bad  alreadj 
been  established."  For  several  years  put  tbe 
Geographical  Society  of  Leipsic  Las  labored  io 
the  same  direction,  and  forwarded  colonists  to 
Paraguay.  Since,  in  1882,  some  Gennansani 
Englishmen  became  purchasers  of  tracU  d 
arable  lands  in  Paraguay,  similar  property  bii 
risen  60  per  cent,  in  1888.  Bat  even  atibj 
advance,  estaneiai,  well  watered,  wooded,  im 
provided  with  fine  pasturages,  could  still  be 
bought  in  1888  for  $800  to  |l,O00  the  sqWK 
league.  There  are  probably  few  countries  jx** 
sessing  the  resources  and  climate  of  I**™^ 
of  easy  access  to  immigration,  where,  withsoca 
a  moderate  outlay,  similar  tracts  of  land  can^ 
acquired  by  the  honajide  settler. 

CoBBinlcattoBS. — The  only  railway  in  open; 
tion  is  the  one  from  Asuncion  to  Paragiun, 
forty -five  miles,  which  in  1881  forwarded  8V 
807  passengers.   In  the  same  year  its  gross  ean* 
ings  were  $61,207.    There  is  but  one  telegnp^ 
line  in  operation,  running  parallel  w^ith  tbe  nil- 
way  aforenamed.  The  items  of  mail  matter  i(^ 
warded  were  as  follow : 


1 


ci 


1880. 

188L 

Inland 

Beceived  fh>m  abroad  . . . 
6ent  abroad 

20,796 
80.S60 
15,6T» 

_ 

Total 

67,885 

lao^m 

Amount  of  postage  collected  in  1881,  tS,S«> 
CoBnerce* — ^The  commercial  movements  ia 
two  years  were  as  follow : 


Impofl 

Export. 

1890 

11,080,000 
1,290,100 

$1,168,0<M) 
1,929,000 

tssaoM 

18S1 

42TjO» 

The  chief  articles  of  import  in  1881  wm: 
cotton  goods,  $269,264  worth ;  beverage^ 
$167,114;  hardware,  $119,484;  woolens,  tnr 
851 ;  and  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  tc^\ 
boots  and  shoes,  sugar,  rice,  coal,  petroleom, 
bagging,  etc.  The  exports  consisted  of  y^ 
mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  $910,126;  leaf-tobafco 
and  cigars,  $682,666 ;  hides  and  skins,  tH^' 
782 ;  oranges,  $47,948 ;  the  rest  being  cabinet 
and  dye  woods,  essence  of  orange-blossoncti 
tanning-bark,  Indian  corn,  leather,  etc. 

PATENTS.  A  United  States  patent  for  an  in- 
vention is  a  grant,  given  by  the  Government, 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  make,  or  sell  any 
subject  of  invention  that  has  been  first  invented 
by  the  applicant  himself,  not  abandoned,  nor  ii 
public  use.  It  is  granted  for  a  period  of  aev 
enteen  years,  and  can  not  be  extended.  Tbi 
word  *^  patent "  means  open.  A  patent  strnct 
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>8e  c!bnstmction  and  uses  are  ment  were  simpler  and  more  elastic  than  at 
public.  This  contradicts  to  a  present.  After  a  few  years  the  causes  began 
he  popular  idea,  which  fails  to  to  come  into  court,  and  then  the  judges  had 
subject  of  a  patent  is  the  prop-  to  settle  the  legal  status  of  the  different  cases, 
ic,  withheld  from  it  by  special  During  the  past  ten  years  the  Circuit  Courts 
eriod  of  the  patent.  When  a  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ited  a  machine  or  other  thing,  have  had  to  decide  in  a  vast  number  of  patent 
s  of  securing  to  himself  its  ex-  suits.  The  statute  has  been  read  and  re-read, 
ne  is  to  keep  it  a  secret,  the  and  its  provisions  have  been  interpreted  with 
Qt  it,  which  implies  to  publish  the  greatest  refinement.  The  courts  are  the 
patent  rights  in  it,  an  accurate  final  and  supreme  arbiters  of  patents,  and  on 
>mpanied,  it  may  be,  with  draw-  the  decisions  of  judges  rest  their  value.  Hence, 
,  has  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent-  to  know  what  the  power  of  a  patent  really  is, 
ngton.  As  soon  as  the  patent  the  records  of  the  courts  must  be  consulted, 
lescnption  is  patent  or  open  to  The  patent  practice  of  to-day  is  far  different 
>n.  The  text  and  drawing,  if  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  new  de- 
uced in  printing  and  lithogra-  cisions  of  the  courts  alluded  to  above  are  not 
n  sale  to  all  applicants.  all  that  have  modified  it.  The  practice  of  the 
d  invention  can  be  used  by  any  Patent-Office  has  become  stricter,  and  the  con- 
»ut  its  secret.  The  law  recog-  ditions  of  acceptability  are  more  rigorous, 
fproperty  in  an  invention  until  PatentakUlty. — When  an  inventor  has  invented 
ihe  material  development  of  or  discovered  something,  the  last  question  that 
msulted  when  it  is  enacted  that  will  probably  occur  to  him  is.  Is  it  patentable? 
tail  be  the  property  of  the  pub-  He  is  inclined  to  take  this  for  granted ;  yet  in 
ater,  if  divulged  by  patenting  all  patent  law  no  question  is  more  intricate. 
^s  a  basis  of  right  to  any  prop-  The  words  "  invented  or  discovered  "  occur  in 
must  be  defined  by  registry  or  the  statute,  and  the  two  words  are  held  to  be 
ally,  the  law  recognizes  no  in-  synonymous.  *^  Any  new  and  useful  art,  ma- 
>roperty  in  the  intangible  effort  chine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter, 
bich  it  holds  to  constitute  the  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof, 
ion.  It  refuses  to  recognize  not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country," 
roperty  in  invention  as  such,  is  the  definition  of  patentable  things, 
he  inventor,  when  others  have  Huuui  CMtrifaiiee. — The  first  element  which 
3  no  poorer,  and  hence  has  not  will  be  seen  to  run  through  the  four  patentable 
Eence  a  special  grant  is  neces-  things  is  the  element  of  human  contrivance  or 
him.  A  reciprocal  rewarding  devising.  The  law  only  grants  patents  to  the 
lent  of  inventors  is  presented  products  of  the  human  brain.  It  does  not  pat- 
.tion  awarded  for  the  disclosure  ent  natural  forces.  Newton  is  spoken  of  as 
This  consideration  is  the  mo-  the  discoverer  of  gravitation.  If  on  investi- 
ivention  for  a  period  of  seven-  gation  he  were  found  to  be  such,  the  law  would 
le  nominal  fees  charged  in  this  be  morally  as  well  as  physically  incapable  of 
3nt8  are  only  designed  to  cover  granting  him  a  patent  for  his  discovery.  Yolta 
the  Patent  Office.  and  Galvani  were  the  discoverers  of  dynamic 
tent  soliciting  should  be  per-  electricity.  To-day  we  all  see  the  rSle  played 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  by  this  force  in  human  affairs.  Had  they  lived 
m  intimate  acquaintance  with  to-day  and  made  the  discovery,  they  could  not 
y  be  obtained  by  experience,  have  patents  it.  For,  though  they  discovered 
be  joined  a  knowledge  of  the  it,  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
;he  courts  in  these  ^^  metaphysics  as  used  in  the  statute — they  did  not  invent  it. 
Judge  Story  designated  patent  The  force  itself  was  no  product  of  their  brain : 
may  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  it  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  all 
3  Patent-Office,  and  be  utterly  thoy  did  was  to  discover  means  of  localizing, 
gation.  This  court  interpreta-  developing,  and  identifying  it.  The  patentable 
is  of  greater  extent  ana  runs  discovery  would  be  limited  to  some  form  of 
lement  than  does  the  Patent-  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery.  The  patentability 
A  strong  feeling  now  prevails  of  such  a  thing  depends  on  whether  it  is  a 
[lould  exercise  some  choice  or  work  of  man  or  of  Nature.  In  the  latter  case, 
itent  solicitors.  Just  as  the  it  is  the  property  of  humanity  at  large,  and 
in  the  courts  is  restricted  to  can  not  be  secured.  Morse  tried  to  patent  the 
red  members  of  the  bar,  so,  it  use  of  electricity  for  marking  or  printing  at  a 
Id  the  soliciting  of  patents,  as  distance.  This  amounted  to  claiming  a  mo- 
I  are  concerned,  be  confined  to  nopoly  of  one  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  He  had 
d  as  capable  after  due  examina-  harnessed  the  lightning,  and  made  it  his  mes- 
isignated  examiners.  senger ;  but  he  tried  to  patent  the  messenger 
ays  of  the  office  but  few  patents  instead  of  the  harness.  His  particular  machine 
.    The  practices  of  the  depart-  could  have  been  secured  as  the  work  of  man. 
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His  case  came  into  court,  and  was  lost  on  the  refers  to  change  of  existiBg  stractarea,  as  well 

ground  of  too  great  extent  of  claim.    This  as  double  use.    The  consideration  of  reeohi 

patent  had  gone  safely  through  the  office,  to  achieved  affects  both.   The  office  has  to  take  a 

be  declared  invalid  by  the  higher  powers.  more  abstract  view  of  the  subject,  knowledge 

OiigiiiaUty* — Referred  to  the  person  applying  of  results  not  being  ordinarily  at  iu  disposal 
for  a  patent,  the  thing  must  be  his 'invention.  If  a  functional  change  in  a  machine  has  bees 
The  inventor  must  have  invented  it  personally,  produced,  it  is  invention ;  if  only  a  stmctoral 
and  must  make  an  oatli  to  that  effect.  It  often  one,  invention  is  probably  absent.  Novelty  is 
happens  that  the  inventor  has  been  preceded  one  of  the  statutory  characters  of  patentabk 
by  another,  and  that  he  is  a  second  or  third  things,  and  it  is  affected  by  several  snarplj  da- 
inventor  only.  The  Patent-Office  is  obliged,  if  tinea  considerations  of  prior  use  and  publica- 
the  other  conditions  be  fulfilled,  to  grant  the  tion.  The  pioneers  in  invention  have  alwaji 
patent  to  the  first  inventor.  If  it  by  accident  the  best  chance  in  this  matter, 
ffrants  the  patent  to  the  second  inventor,  the  Prtor  Use. — An  invention  will  not  be  new  if 
first  has  his  remedy  in  interference  proceedings,  it  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  before  its  in- 

Novelty* — The  originality  of  the  invention  vention  by  the  patentee  was  completed.  Ad 
being  settled,  it  has  next  to  be  considered,  un-  inventor  may  have  honestly  worked  at  his  eon- 
less  it  is  totally  original,  whether  there  is  a  ception,  and  completed  a  perfect  invention, 
sufficient  change  from  existing  structures  or  only  to  find  that  the  same  thing  has  been  done 
processes.  The  majority  of  inventions  at  this  before,  and  that  his  device  was  in  use  is  tJiis 
time  consist  in  such  changes.  The  question  country  long  before  he  thought  of  it.  For  tbii 
to  be  determined  is  whether  these  changes  there  is  no  remedy ;  his  invention  is  unpateot* 
were  obvious,  or  whether  they  reonired  inven-  able.  Prior  use  must  have  certain  character 
tion  for  their  development.  When  nothing  istics,  to  make  it  efficient  in  destroying  pat^t- 
more  than  the  ordinary  knowledge  or  skill  of  ability.  It  must  be  public,  no  matter  in  bow 
one  conversant  with  the  art  was  required,  there  limited  a  sense.  Private  use  has  been  decided  to 
is  no  invention.  Some  of  these  changes  are  so  be  ineffectual.  A  patentee  is  required  to  baTe 
iogenious  and  beneficial  in  their  results  as  to  a  quid  pro  quo  to  exchange  for  his  patent- 
be  true  inventions,  however  clearly  changes,  right.  Ho;  must  make  a  gift  to  the  public  d 
The  best  authority  is  good  common  sense  ap-  something  they  were  not  already  possessed  d 
plied  by  a  qualified  and  disinterested  person.  The  anticipating  structure,  to  come  under 
The  inventor  is  almost  certain  to  take  too  favor-  prior  use,  must  be  a  complete  realization  of  thi 
able  a  view  of  the  change  he  has  effected.  subject  of  the  invention,  and  must  have  beco 

DonUe  Use. — Double  use  of  an  existing  struct-  successful  in  its  operation.    An  abandoned  ex* 

nre  or  other  invention,  if  accompanied  by  ever  periment  will  not  answer.    A  general  resenn 

so  slight  a  change,  may  be  patentable.    The  blance  of  an  inoperative  structure  will  pot  as- 

office  will  be  found  rather  strict  in  dealing  with  swer,  reduction  to  practice  being  essential      |{b 
this  class  of  subjects.    The  general  rule  in  the        Prior  use  abroad  does  not  affect  the  invent- 

case  of  a  machine  is  that  it,  with  all  its  pos-  or.    The  theory  is,  that  the  public  in  thfa 

sible  functions,  is  the  property  of  the  inventor,  country  have  no  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 

A  grindstone  invented  for  the  purpose  of  grind-  other  countries,  as  far  as  mere  rumor  or  \etU 

ing  needles,  would  be  protected  for  grinding  report  is  concerned.    This  theory  is  recognizw 

pins.    But  where  the  use  contemplated  in  the  in  the  wording  of  the  statute,  where  prior  use 

original  patent  was  widely  different  from  the  is  limited  to  prior  use  in  this  country, 
use  discovered  by  a  new  inventor,  but  little        FiMleatloib — Publication  affects  patentabilitj 

will  be  required  to  constitute  an  invention.  differently.    If  a  description  of  the  inventioa 

As  an  illustration  of  Patent-Office  practice,  has  been  published  in  printed  form,  here  or 

some  of  its  decisions  may  be  quoted.     It  has  abroad,  before  the  date  of  invention,  an  antio- 

declared  unpatentable  the  foUowing  devices:  pation  is  proved.    No  exception  is  made  in th* 

Applying  to  a  paddle-wheel  vessel  a  device  bor-  case  of  foreign  publications,  as  printed  matttf 

rowed  from  a  land- vehicle ;  doing  the  same  with  is  supposed  to  travel  everywhere.    It  must  be 

reference  to  a  wind-mill  and  paddle-wheel;  a  genuine  publication.    Eejected  application 

preserving  fruits  by  a  process  already  used  for  for  patents  are  held  to  afford  no  instance*  of 

eggs ;  using  the  sand-blast  for  cleaning  iron,  prior  publication,  if  descriptions  of  inventions 

The  subject  of  double  use  is  extensive.    The  are  found  in  them. 

courts  and  the  Patent-Office  proceed  very  dif-       CtrnWaatlaM.— Within   the  past  few  yetfi, 

ferently  here.    The  former  give  the  patentee  new  and  very  important  rulings  have  been  in- 

the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  the  office  does  the  troduced  in  the  Patent-Office  on  the  qnegtioi 

reverse.    As  a  practical  rule,  where  the  ques-  of  combination,  and  the  practice  has  become 

tion  of  double  use  is  in  issue,  if  a  patent  passes  extremely  stringent  in  this  regard.    All  t^ 

the  office,  it  will  be  safe  in  the  courts.     The  parts  of  a  patent  must  co-operate  to  the  end, 

courts  have  for  their  assistance  the  knowledge  in  the  strictest  possible  manner.     An  a^cregir 

of  the  results  achieved  by  the  patented  article,  tion  or  mere  collection  of  parts  will  be  neld  to 

If  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  be  unpatentable.    Like  a  perfect  drama,  tba 

revolution  has  been  accomplished,  it  tends  to  invention  must  'have  its  unities.  ^  Every  p*|^ 

prove  that  invention  has  been  exerted.    This  of  the  combination  that  is  specified  in  th« 
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oat  plaj  a  part  in  the  operation  of  the  and  an  earlier  unexpired  patent  granted  before 

.     This  refers  to  the  claim  for  oom-  the  original  application  of  the  later  patent  was 

When  it  comes  to  the  claims  for  filed.    In  cases  2,  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  affidavits  mast 

»  part  can  be  individually  claimed  ont-  be  filed  by  the  party  latest  in  date  of  appli- 

he  oombmation,  unless  it  is  strictly  es-  cation,  either  original  or  reissue,  such  affidavit 

the  working  of  the  device.    Thus,  declaring  that  he  is  the  original  mventor.     In- 

atio  regulator  working  a  steam-valve  terferences  in  the  above-named  cases  will  be 

the  subject  of  a  patent  for  the  com-  declared  by  the  Patent-Office.   Before  deolara- 

.    If  the  regulator  is  a  separate  struct-  tion,  all  the  preliminary  work  necessary  to  put 

Elating  or  working  a  newly  invented  the  new  applications  in  shape  for  granting  the 

d  adaptable  to  other  valves,  the  valve  application  must  be  completed,  so  that  when 

t,  as  a  separate  device,  be  claimed  in  the  interference  is  decided,  the  new  patent,  if 

^  patent  with  that  for  the  combination,  it  wins,  shall  be  ready  for  issue. 

:xnore  patents  should  be  taken  out,  one  As  we  are  now  treating  of  a  proceeding  in 

ombination  and  one  for  the  valve,  and  the  Patent-Office,  the  staff  of  the  office  may  be 

each  other  individual  and  replaceable  mentioned.    Its  head  is  the  Commissioner  of 

of  the  combination.     When  a  patent  Patents.    AH  communications  relating  to  the 

mbination  comes  before  it,  the  office  office  should  be  addressed  to  him  under  that 

^Knines  into  the  mutual  dependence  of  title.    The  working  force  to  whom  the  ezami- 

ents  of  the  combination.     If  these  nation  of  applications  for  patents  is  intrusted, 

not  in  the  strictest  sense  work  to-  are  called  primary  examiners.    Between  these 

r  co-operate  for  the  same  end,  if  they  two  ranks  there  is  a  Board  of  Examiners,  who 

^parated  into  two  or  more  distinct  and  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  primary 

^olly  operative  devices,  which  will  work  examiners.   An  examiner  of  interferences  oom- 

^^Hently,  the  examiner  will  do  it,  and  re-  pletes  the  list. 

"^  r>gle  patent  for  a  supposed  combination.  The  interference  proceedings  are  conducted 
^ai  really  an  aggregation.  If  the  combi-  before  the  examiner  of  interferences.  The 
^,  ^^  allowed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  issue  between  the  parties  must,  before  decla- 
^^^dividually  different  elements  as  having  ration  of  interference,  be  clearly  defined  by 
\^^«aliarities  of  structure,  additional  pat-  the  primary  examiner  to  the  satisfaction  of 
^^  HI  be  demanded  for  these,  if  known  himself  and  the  examiner  of  interferences.  In 
^T^^ents  can  be  substituted  for  them  in  the  case  of  disagreement,  reference  is  made  to  the 
>^\tiation.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  commissioner  for  decision.  Until  declaration 
O^  on  reissues  are  the  most  important  judi-  of  interference  has  been  made,  the  primary 
0^  ^^isions  of  the  past  few  years ;  so  in  office  examiner  retains  jurisdiction  of  the  case ; 
r^tAce  the  rulings  on  combinations  constitute  afterward  it  passes  to  the  examiner  of  inter- 
be  niost  important  of  recent  changes.  ferences.  The  interference  is  pro  forma  insti- 
Uterftreice* — ^The  person  to  whom  the  patent  tuted  and  declared  by  forwarding  the  notices 
10  granted  must,  as  far  as  the  office  knows,  be  to  the  several  parties  to  the  interference,  or  to 
the  original  inventor.  If  a  patent  has  been  their  attorneys,  or  assignees.  If  two  parties 
nvited  to  one  who  is  a  second  or  third  in-  are  represented  by  the  same  attorney,  notice 
mentor,  the  first  inventor  can  claim  his  patent  will  be  sent  to  each  of  them,  as  well  as  to  their 
t  the  face  of  the  preceding  grant,  provided  attorney.  The  proceedings  will  then  begin, 
ie  prior  use  and  publication  conditions  are  The  rules  will  be  found  in  the  '^  Rules  of  Prac- 
)od.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  phases  of  tice  of  the  United  States  Patent-Office,^'  rules 
terference.  An  interference  between  two  or  92-127.  The  exact  procedure  need  not  be  de- 
ore  inventors  means  a  proceeding  instituted  .tailed  here.  The  rules  to  be  observed  are  as 
I  aocoont  of  a  conflict  of  claims  to  being  the  strict  as  those  of  the  regular  law  courts,  and 
8t  inventor  of  any  specific  device.  There  the  whole  proceedings  are  based  upon  a  system 
e  eight  such  cases  of  conflict:  1.  Between  analogous  to  court  practice.  When  an  inter- 
ior more  original  applications.  2.  Between  ference  is  decided,  the  party  making  applica- 
original  application  and  an  unexpired  pat-  tion  is  given  a  patent,  if  he  wins.  Thus  a  very 
t.  8.  Between  an  original  application  and  peculiar  condition  of  things  may  arise  in  cases 
application  for  reissue  of  a  patent  granted  where  the  interference  is  between  a  patent  ai- 
ring pendency  of  such  application.  4.  Be-  ready  granted  and  a  new  application  for  the 
een  an  original  application  and  an  applica-  same  invention.  The  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
n  for  reissue  of  a  preceding  patent.  5.  Be-  ents  has  no  right  to  cancel  a  patent  already 
een  two  or  more  applications  for  reissue  of  granted,  so  that  two  patents  may  be  in  the 
tents  granted  on  applications  pending  at  the  neld,  one  several  years  later  in  date  than  the 
ne  time.  6.  Between  two  or  more  appli-  other,  yet  the  later  one  will  be  held  the  pre- 
ions  for  reissue  of  patents  granted  on  appli-  vailing  and  valid  patent.  Sometimes  these 
Ions  not  pending  at  the  same  time.  7.  Be-  proceedings  give  rise  to  what  may  be  termed 
sen  a  reissue  application  and  an  unexpired  nardships.  Two  inventors  may  go  into  in- 
ent,  whose  original  applications  were  pend-  terference,  and  one  of  them,  during  the  time 
at  the  same  time.  8.  Between  an  appli-  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  often  prolonged, 
ion  for  reissue  of  a  later  unexpired  patent,  may  manufacture  and  make  a  profit  out  of 
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the  article,  before  the  office  can  decide  who  into  public  use  unknown  to  him,  and  for  tbe 
is  the  rightful  inventor.  Thus  a  person  not  two  years  required  to  bar  his  patent  Still, 
the  first  inventor,  and  not  destined  to  have  the  circuit  courts  have  held  that  the  inventors 
the  patent,  may  use  the  patent  for  some  time,  knowledge  and  consent  were  necessary  to  cod- 
The  great  thing  in  interference  proceedings  is,  stitute  the  statutory  public  use.  Public  use 
to  file  a  correct  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  must  occur  in  this  country,  to  bar  patentabil- 
yet  concise  preliminary  statement.  In  subse-  ity.  It  must  be  a  use  in  public ;  but  the  pnb- 
quent  taking  of  proofs  the  parties  will  be  held  lie  need  not  be  the  users.  Experiments  do  net 
to  the  dates  set  up  in  these  statements,  and  constitute  it.  A  great  criterion,  and  one  eaal? 
will  not  be  allowed  to  contradict  their  allega-  applied,  is  whether  it  has  been  used  for  profit, 
tions.  Different  motions  to  amend  are  admitted,  or  been  sold.  Such  use  is  generally  fatal  to  it 
and  the  case  goes  on  like  a  suit  in  the  courts.  AbaidoinMit — Abandonment  of  an  inventiofi 
In  determining  the  date  of  invention,  diligence  to  the  public  destroys  patentability.  The  the- 
in  perfecting  the  invention  is  taken  into  ac-  ory  is,  that  such  inventions  may  betaken  up  br 
count.  Mere  conception  is  held  to  be  only  a  the  public,  and  pushed  to  a  snccessfiil  result 
part  of  the  act  of  invention.  A  case  has  arisen  In  this  case  an  ii^justice  would  be  done  io 
between  two  inventors  where  the  one  who  awardingthemonopoly  to  one  who  had  thrown 
made  the  later  conception  was  the  earliest  to  his  invention  aside,  to  be  developed  by  the  k- 
perfect  it,  and  after  this  took  out  his  patent  bor  and  time  of  others.  As  the  statute  ex- 
later  than  the  other ;  the  other  first  conceived  pressly  allows  two  years'  public  use  before  tlte 
the  idea,  first  patented  it,  and  then  went  to  filing  of  the  application,  cases  of  abandonmeot 
work  to  perfect  it  as  a  practical  device,  and  generally  refer  to  negligence  in  prosecuting  tfi 
only  succeeded  in  so  doing  after  the  date  of  his  application  already  filed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
rivaPs  patent.  The  first  one  described  above  fact,  sometimes  hard  to  prove,  as  the  intentioB 
was  held  to  be  the  inventor.  Diligence  is  es-  of  the  patentee  has  often  to  be  inferred.  To 
teemed  a  public  service  deserving  recognition ;  constitute  abandonment,  the  public  must  know 
and  in  many  cases  the  practical  work  of  per>  of  it.  Those  seeking  to  prove  abaDdonmeot 
fecting  is  a  part  of  the  invention.  As  it  is  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  proof,  and  socli 
important  to  be  prepared  for  interference  proof  must  be  very  clear, 
proceedings,  inventors  should  be  careful  to  BdssMfl* — The  decisions  given  in  the  pt^ 
preserve  records  of  the  process  of  invention,  two  years  on  the  subject  of  reissues  have  ef* 
Signed  and  witnessed  sketches,  attested  as  to  fected  ui  immense  change  in  the  status  of  this 
date,  and  similarly  guaranteed  models,  are  usu-  class  of  patents.  A  reissue  is  a  second  pateot 
ally  the  best  evidence.  There  should  never  be  granted  to  cover  defects  arising  from  errors  in 
any  trouble  in  obtaining  trustworthy  and  con-  the  original  specification.  An  inventor  feeling 
fidential  witnesses  to  these.  that  his  original  specification  contains  erron 

Utility. — In  the  statute  the  word  ^'usefuP*  is  due  to  inadvertence,  may  surrender  it,  and  tp- 
nsed  to  qualify  the  subject  of  invention.  All  ply  at  the  same  time  for  a  new  patent,  with 
that  can  be  said  of  this  is,  that  the  word  is  in-  amended  specification  and  claims.  If  such  be 
terpreted  in  the  broadest  possible  sense,  and  granted  him,  the  old  patent  is  void,  of  conne, 
that  anything  not  opposed  to  good  morals,  or  as  being  surrendered,  while  the  reissue  besrs 
similarly  injurious,  is  patentable,  as  far  as  its  its  own  date  of  issue,  and  is  granted  for  tbe 
utility  is  concerned.  The  only  case  where  the  unexpired  term  of  the  original  patent  For- 
question  ofutility  amounts  to  anything  is  where  merly  extensive  changes  in  the  specification 
extent  of  invention  nnder  change  of  existing  were  admitted,  and  expansion  of  claims  abo. 
structures,  or  under  double  use,  has  to  be  as-  Any  time  might  elapse  between  the  graotinf 
certained.  There  extent  of  utility  may  be  con-  of  a  patent  and  the  granting  of  a  reissue.  Tb« 
sidered  by  the  courts  in  determining  whether  new  rulings  of  the  courts  have  made  the  rigbti 
invention  has  been  exercised.  Except  in  this  of  reissued  patents  much  more  limited.  Tbej 
particular  case,  the  patentee  has  only  himself  must  be  taken  out  soon  after  the  original  pat- 
to  satisfy  of  the  utility  of  an  invention.  Pat-  ent,  without  unreasonable  delay,  if  any  at- 
entabihty  is  not  affected  directly  by  it.  tempt  is  to  be  made  to  broaden  the  claiiii& 

PaUie  Utie. — An  invention  that  has  been  in  As  a  rule,  the  claims  can  not  be  at  all  expaod- 
public  use  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  ed.  The  inserting  of  claims  of  fewer  elements 
the  date  of  application  can  not  be  patented,  is  held  to  be  a  broadening.  The  theory  of  es- 
One  may  be  the  first  inventor  of  a  thing,  and  tablishment  of  adverse  rights,  and  of  abaDdoo- 
may  introduce  it  into  public  use  before  apply-  roent  to  the  public  of  unclaimed  portions  of 
ing  for  a  patent.  If  he  allows  two  years  to  the  invention,  are  the  key-notes  of  these  deds- 
elapse,  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  secure  his  ions.  No  new  invention  can,  on  any  accooot, 
invention.  If  a  patent  is  granted  under  such  be  permitted  in  a  reissue,  even  if  it  is  con- 
circumstances,  the  office  not  having  cognizance  tained  in  what  seems  to  be  a  narrower  claiin. 
of  the  public  use  in  question,  and  subsequently  The  effect  of  this  decision  has  been  to  inTifi- 
comes  into  court,  proof  of  such  use  will  render  date  a  great  many  old  reissues,  and  to  rednce 
it  invalid.  Another  inducement  to  diligence  is  the  number  of  reissues  sought.  The  best  g^ 
drawn  from  this.  An  inventor  can  not  be  sure  erol  rule  is,  to  adhere  to  the  original  patent 
that  his  invention  will  not  escape  him  and  go  ExtendtBS. — ^The  subject  of  extension  of  ps^ 
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ents  has  nearly  dropped  ont  of  sight  since  1875,  After  the  receiving  of  such  notification,  he  has 

when  the  last  extension  patents  had  necessa-  three  months  in  which  to  prepare  his  specifica- 

ril.y  to  run  out  (except  perhaps  design  patents),  tion,  the  other  one  not  being  taken  up  until  the 

Extensions  are  now  granted  only  by  special  act  expiration  of  that  period.    The  three  months 

of  Congress.  begin  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  regularly 

Dtadateers* — Disclaimers  are  for  the  purpose  requu'ed  for  the  transmission  of  the  notice  by 
of  disclaiming  any  excess  of  claims.  Where  mail  from  Washington  to  the  caveator's  ad- 
more  has  been  claimed  than  was  invented,  the  dress.  Thus  a  caveat  affords  no  protection 
patent  may  have  to  be  rendered  correct  and  whatever.  Prospective  patentees  often  have 
▼aJid  by  such  process.  They  are  rarely  tiled,  a  tendency  to  caveat  their  inventions.  They 
except  under  advice  of  an  attorney.  should  be  clearly  informed  that  a  caveat  is  no 

Diawlif^ — The  office  is  much  stricter  on  this  protection  to  their  invention,  and  gives  them 
sabject  than  formerly.  The  drawings  of  pat-  no  standing  in  the  court.  As  it  tends  to  re- 
ents  have  to  be  reproduced  and  diminishea  by  tard,  indirectly,  the  efforts  of  the  inventor,  and 
lome  photo-printing  process,  and  a  peculiar  thereby  places  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
style  of  work  adapted  for  this  is  exacted,  race  for  diligence,  it  is  generally  not  to  be  ad- 
Drawings  should  be  on  three-sheet  Bristol  vised«  Any  citizen,  or  alien  of  a  year's  resi- 
t>oard,  10  x  15  inches  in  size.  One  inch  from  dence,  who  has  declared  his  intentions,  can  file 
its  edges  a  single  marginal  line  is  drawn,  leav-  a  caveat.  Any  one  can  take  out  a  patent.  A 
ing  the  *^ sight''  precisely  8x  18  inches.  All  caveat  can  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  for 
work  and  signatures  must  be  included  within  any  period. 

this  line.    One  of  the  short  sides  is  regarded        DMigi-PatMlB. — Patents  for  designs  are  grant- 

Eis  the  top,  and  a  space  of  not  less  than  1^  inch  ed  for  terms  of  three  and  a  half  years,  or  for 

is  to  be  left  blank  for  the  heading  of  title,  etc.  seven  years,  or  for  fourteen  years.    Specifica- 

All  this  heading  is  done  by  the  office.    The  tion  and  drawing,  engraving,  or  photograph,  or 

title  of  the  drawing  is  written  on  its  back  in  model  is  reauired.    The  order  of  the  subjects 

pencil.    They  must  be  rolled,  not  folded.    They  of  the  text  snould  be  as  follows :  1.  Name  and 

mast  be  made  in  perfectly  black  India  ink ;  no  residence  of  the  applicant,  title  of  the  design, 

pale  lines  are  admissible;  rubbing  ont  of  pencil-  and  name  of  the  article.    2.  Detailed  descnp- 

Lines,  after  the  drawing  is  inked,  frequently  tion  of  the  design  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 

makes  them  so.    In  this  case  they  must  be  engraving,  or  photograph,  with  reference  to 

gone  over  a  second  time.    No  rough  lines  must  designating  letters.    8.  Olaim  or  claims.    4. 

be  made.    Finally,  the  lines  must  be  of  a  cer-  Signature  of  the  inventor.     5.  Signature  of 

tain  thickness,  as  hair-lines  are  not  reproduced  two  witnesses.     Sometimes  a  design  -  patent 

welL    The  lettering  must  be  good ;  drawings  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  regular 

are  sometimes  rejected  for  bad  lettering.    The  mechanical  patent.    The  drawings  should  be 

Patent-Office  rules  for  drawings  are  found  in  on  Bristol  board,  10  x  15  inches  in  size,  signed 

the  **  Rules  of  Practice."  and  witnessed.    Photographs  or  engravings,  if 

Medds. — No  models  are  now  required,  ex-  nsed,  should  be  mounted  on  such  paper.     Un- 

cept  in  special  cases.     This  refers  to  practice,  mounted  copies  of  the  photograph  or  engrav- 

M  the  commissioner  has  the  right  to  insist  on  ing,  if  such  be  used,  of  a  size  not  exceeding 

their  production.    They  must  be  neatly  made,  7i  x  11  inches,  are  required  by  the  office  to  the 

uid  not  exceed  12  inches  in  any  dimension.  number  often  extra  copies..    If  good  drawings 

Eaies  of  PraeUtt* — These  are  contained  in  a  are  furnished,  the  office  reproduces  them  by 

piamphlet  entitled  *^  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  photo-lithography. 

United   States  Patent-Office."    Any  one  can        Fees. — With  regard  to  fees,  a  full  list  will  be 

procure  a  copy  free  by  writing  to  the  Commis-  found  printed  in  rule  209  of  the  *^  Rules  of 

rioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  0.    A  speci-  Practice."    The  principal  ones  are  the  follow- 

nen  drawing,  specification,  and  claims  will  be  ing:  On  filing  every  application  for  a  design- 

bnnd  in  this  pamphlet,  together  with  all  the  patent,  $10.     On  issuing  the  same  for  three 

'ales,  some  two  hundred,  that  guide  the  office  years  and  six  months,  no  extra  charge.     On 

n  its  work.     From  time  to  time  new  editions  issuing  the  same  for  seven  years,  $5  ;  for  four- 

kre  published,  and  amendments  to  the  rules  are  teen  years,  $20.    On  filing  every  caveat,  $10. 

dso  published  in  the  "  Patent-Office  Gazette."  On  every  application  for  a  patent  for  an  inven- 

Ca?eat8t — It  may  happen  that  an  inventor,  tion  or  discovery,  $15.     On  issuing  each  origi- 

»aviiig  partially  completed  an  invention,  is  nal  patent  for  an  invention  or  discovery,  $20. 

ifraid  that  some  one  will  invent  and  apply  for  The  last  charge  must  be  paid  within  six  months 

,  patent  for  the  same  device  before  he  is  ready  of  the  date  of  granting  the  application. 
rith  his  application.    In  such  a  case,  he  should        Chuge  In  Eagllsb  Patent  Law. — We  can  not 

ike  ont  a  caveat.     This  is  a  description  of  his  here  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  foreign 

iveDtion  as  perfect  as  the  state  of  his  work  patents,  except  to  note  an  important  change  in 

rill  admit.    It  should  include  a  drawing  made  the  English  patent  law.    The  payment  for  an 

Q  thin  paper  or  tracing-cloth  that  will  admit  English  patent  is  now  distributed  over  a  series 

r  folding.    It  is  filed  at  the  Patent-Office,  and  of  years,  by  which  the  obtaining  of  one  is  made 

>r  one  year  entitles  him  to  notification  if  any  much  less  onerous.     On  application  for  a  pat- 

le  applies  for  a  patent  for  the  same  subject,  ent  or  for  provisional  protection,  £4  is  payable. 
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The  patent  is  then  subject  to  taxation  as  fol-  zens  of  each  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  otben. 

lows :  £10  each  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev-  One  of  the  main  points  is,  that  a  patentee  or 

enth  year,  and  £15  each  eighth  and  ninth  year,  proprietor  of  a  trade-mark  or  design  will  ha.n 

£20  each  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir-  a  prior  right  of  registration  throughout  Uie 

teenth  year.     Or  £50  may  be  paid  before  the  union.    This  will  protect  him  against  being 

end  of  four  years,  or  £100  before  the  end  of  forestalled  by  dishonest  agents.     Kegulatio&s 

eight  years.    By  another  change  in  the  law,  for  the  protection  of  patentable  devices,  d«- 

the  patentee  is  required  to  swear  that  he  is  the  signs,   and  trade-marks  during  intemati(»d 

original  inventor.    The  first  introducer  can  no  exhibitions  are  recommended.     The  coDves- 

longer  patent  an  invention.    The  charge  of  tion  proposes  also  to  protect  trade-names  with- 

American  solicitors  for  procuring  an  English  out  registration,  whether  they  form  part  of  & 

patent,  including  the  Government  fees,  varies  trade-mark  or  not. 

from  (100  to  $150.  Pi»NSTL¥ANU.    SUte  G^Tcnmst— The  fd- 

Piteit  likraries. — The  best  library  for  general  lowing  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  jetr: 
use  is  the  Astor  Library  of  New  York.  Be-  Governor,Robert£.Patti8on,  Democrat  ;'LieQ- 
sides  this  the  Peabody  Library  of  Baltimore,  the  tenant-Governor,  Ghauncey  F.  Black;  Seat- 
Boston  Library,  and  the  Library  of  Gongress  in  tary  of  State,  William  S.  Stenger ;  Treasurer, 
Washington,  may  be  mentioned.  Others  will  S.  M.  Bailey ;  Auditor-General,  John  A.  Leo- 
be  found  in  leading  cities  and  universities.  on ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simpsca 

BifllBCSS  ef  the  OAce  In  188t. — The  following  Africa;  Attorney-General,  Louis  G.  Cassidr: 

are  the  principal  statements  of  the  business  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  L  L 

done  in  the  Patent-Office  in  the  year  1688 :  Higbee ;   Insurance  Gommissioner,  J.  M.  For- 

Number  ofpaients  Issued,  Including  designs...           22,216  ^^^^'    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- J«. 

Namber  of  patents  rebsued 167  tice,  Uly sses  Mercur ;  Justices,  1  saac  G.  Got- 

Sr™inti11?offl.S''P*^ ^"^^  the  yetf . . . .            8 874  ^       Edward  M.  Paxson,  John  Trunkev,  James 

Net  receints  of  office $1,146,240  01)  -do.          a*    cr            /^                   j  o-i       >r'J>i    i. 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures. 471,006  14  P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  ClsrL 

Bdance  to  credit  of  office  in  United  States  UglsfaitlTe  Scsslwi.— The  Legislature  convened 

^"'^^ 2,6.6,47624  on  January  2d,  and  a^joumed  on  June  6th.  Be 

One  patent  was  issued  for  every  818  inhab-  Governor  immediately  called  an  extra  se^u, 

itants  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  to  begin  on  the  following  day,  which  did  not 

patent  for  every  22,188  inhabitants  of  Missis-  finally  adjourn  until  December  6th.    In  the 

sippi.   These  represent  the  two  extremes  among  call  the  Governor  uses  the  following  langoige: 

the  States  of  the  Union.   Among  foreign  coun-  Tj,e  Constitution  commands  the  General  Aisanbh, 

tries,    Bermuda,    Brazil,    Newfoundland,    and  •«  immediately  alter  each  State  decennial  oensis,^'  t» 

Venezuela  are  credited  with  one  patent  each ;  apportion  the  State  into  senatorial  and  representstin 

Enirland  with   485,   Germany  with   236,  and  districto.     This  iinperative   mandate  has  no«  bea 

France  with  179.  ^^^.S^-^^ll'jS^i  TrJ^'i^l^^^ 

_^        ^      ,1,-           ^A..«_^_^        ^AA  not  so  speciQcally  oommandea  by  law,  is  tbedinTa 

IlUnuitiMal  CMftffnfe  ftr  the  PrttMllMI  tf  Pat-  the  Assembly  to  apportion  the  State  into  oongreMM- 

CtttB. — A  conference  to  establish  an   Interna-  al  and  judicial  districts.    1  therefore  designate  the  i;^ 

tional  Union,  like  the  Postal  Union,  for  the  i>ortionmcnt  of  the  State  into  senatorial,  repmaiti- 

protection  of  patents,  designs,  models,  trade-  ?v«;  congressional^  and  judicial  dU&icts,  as  subj^e 

marks,  and  tradenames,  met  in  Paris,  March  ^^'  I«^«l*^»^«  consideration. 

6,  1888,  and  adjoarned  after  adopting  a  draft  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  sessino, 

of  a  convention  at  the  second  sitting,  on  March  only  the  judicial  apportionment  was  passed. 

18th.    The  main  points  were  settied  at  the  first  On  the  others  the  two  housea,  the  Senite 

conference  held  at  Paris  two  years  before.    The  having  a  Republican  majority  and  the  House  i 

convention  then  proposed  was  communicated  Democratic  mi^jority,  failed  to  agree, 

by  the  French  Government  to  the  other  par-  Of  the  670  bills  introduced  in  die  Senate  td 

ticipating  states.    Some  of  the  particulars  were  House,  258  were  passed  finally.     Of  this  nniD- 

objected  to  by  several  of  the  states,  and  it  waa  her  60  were  vetoed.    Among  those  that  became 

to  harmonize  their  views  on  these  minor  points  laws  were  the  following : 

that  the  second  conference  was  held.    A  much  To  prohibit  the  reoeivin^  and  detaining  of  cfaHi^Ri 

larger  number  of  governments  were  repre-  in  almshouses,  and  to  provide  for  the  care  and  ediHt* 

sented.    Of  those  which  took  part  in  the  con-  ^^n  of  such  children.                         . 

ferenoe  of  1880  Anstria  and  I'^rkey  were  tin-  uJ°h'^'^' of  SSlS^^!*"  "  ^™°"'' "'  "^ 

represented.      Representatives  were    present  Requiring  the  aaseeson  to  make  return  of  timbe^ 

from  the  United  States,  France,  England,  Italy,  lands. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  To  provide  payment  to  the  miner  for  all  dean  omI 

Belgium,  Holland  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Ser-  -^Mh'etlaries  of  county  office™  in  counties  ec 

via,  Luxemburg,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Repub-  taininsr  over  600,000  inhabitiits. 

he,  Uruguay,  Guatemala,  and   San   Salvador.  Providing  that  wages  of  servant-fl:irl9,waBker-voB- 

The  plan  is,  to  have  a  union,  sitting  at  Berne,  en,  cooks,  and  others  shall  first  be  p«idfirom  prooec^ 

which  will  represent  the  states  whose  patent  of  sale  of  eflfccts  of  insolvent  debtora. 

laws  ftre  anffipiftTiHv  in  harmnnv   And  Pndpflv-  To  authorize  the  discharge  of  pnaonera  oonflned a 

laws  are  sumcientiy  m  narmony,  ana  enaeav-  .^.j  ^^^^  ^^^  insolvent  act 

or  to  secure  greater  assimilation  and  the  en-  Directing  the  investment  of  moneys  remainiBf  V» 

joyment  of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  citi-  the  credit  of  the  several  sinking  limda  of  dties  <^  the 
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8s  in  loans  of  said  cities,  or  of  the  United  be  selected  *^  by  the  mutual  choice  of  the  whole  of  the 

f  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  representatives  of  both  employers  and  workmen  con- 

»nze  in  cities  ofthe  first  class,  wherever  way-  stituting  tlie  tribunaV  who  shall  decide  the  points 

{68  shall  be  established,  the  commitment  of  submitted  to  him  in  writing  within  ten  days.    The 

•  the  hou;se  of  correction  as  va^rrants  who  award  when  made  and  signed  by  the  umpire  may  be 

in  shelter  and  food  from  ;iuch lodges  and  made  a  matter  of  record  by  presenting  it  with  the 

refuse  to  perform  work  in  return  therefor  submission  in  writing  to  the  proper  judge,  who  in- 

iically  able  to  work.  dorses  his  approval  and  directs  it  to  be  entered  on 

better  security  of  bituminous-ooal  miners.  record.    ^^  Wnen  so  entered  it  shall  be  final  and  con- 

ibit  political  parties,  committees,  or  mem-  elusive,  and  the  proper  court  may,  on  motion  of  any 

>t\  from  demanding  irom  public  oliioials  oour  one  interested,  enter  judgment  thereon,  and  when  the 

for  political  purposes.  award  is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money  may  issue  fin^ 

3nt  the  selling  or  theatre  tickets  on  the  pub-  and  other  process  to  enforce  the  same.'* 

and  highways.  The  anti-discrimination  bill,  declaring  "  undue  and 

;nt  the  consolidation  ofcompetinff  pipe  lines,  unreasonable   discrimination''  to  be  unlawful,  and 

ig  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  providing  that  *^  no  railroad  company  or  other  com- 

he  State  hospitals.  mon  carrier  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property 

ide  for  the  maimer  of  decreasing  the  capital  shall  charge,  demand^  or  receive  from  any  person, 

inking  corporations.  company,  or  corporation   for  the  transportation  of 

3ment  to  tne  corporations  act  of  1874, to  au-  property,  or  for  any  other  service,  a  greater  sum  than 

3  formation  of  corporations  for  driving  and  it  shall  cnarge  or  receive  from  any  omer  person,  com- 

v-loga,  lumber,  and  timber.    Such  corpora-  pany,  or  corporation  for  a  like  service  from  the  same 

:iven  power  to  straighten  and  deepen  and  pUu^  upon  like  conditions  and  under  similar  drcum- 

j  cribs,  and  other  improvements  in  streams  stances,  and  all  concessions  in  rates  and  drawbacks 

ing  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  charge  tolls  shall  be  allowed  to  all  penions,  companies,  or  oorpora- 

ing  10  cents  for  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  tions  alike  for  such  transportations  and  service  upon 

he  salaries  of  county  officers  in  counties  like  conditions  under  similar  circumstances  and  dur- 

over  100,000  and  less  than  150.000  inhab-  in^  the  same  period  of  time.     Nor  shall  any  such 

requiring  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  such  rauroad  company  or  common  carrier  make  any  undue 

0  the  respective  county  treasuries.  The  or  unreasonable  discrimination  between  individuals 
e  as  follow :  District  attorney,  $8,000  ;  or  between  individuals  and  transportation  companies 
DOO  ;  prothonotary,  $8,000 ;  clerks  of  courts,  in  the  furnishing  of  facilities  for  transportation/' 
gister,  $2,500 ;  recorder,  $8,000 ;  treasurer,  The  abolition  of  the  useless  and  expensive  office 
unty  surveyor,  $150 ;  oomml«<sionors,  each,  of  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  or  reconier  for 
ditors,  $250;  solicitor,  $500;  directors  of  cities  of  the  fllst  class,  the  passage  of  the  Wallace 
;  jury  commissioner.  $250 :  coroner,  $1,000.  voluntary  labor  tribunal  act,  tne  several  acts  broaden- 
re  a  brand  upon  all  goods  made  for  sale  ing  and  liberaliang  the  provutions  of  the  free  railroad 

labor.  law^  the  act  known  as  the  free-pipe  law,  the  act  pro- 

1  accepted  orders  and  certificates  for  petro-  hibiting  the  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies, 
.iable.  and  the  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  seven- 
de  for  gauj^in^  the  petroleum  in  the  cus-  teenth  article  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  railroads 
d  examination  into  the  conditions  of  firms  and  canals,  were  made  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of 
titions  engaged  in  the  business  of  storing  the  people. 

ortation  by  means  of  pipe  lines.  t«       ^i.                          i*  ^i.         ^              •        ^^ 

de  for  the  disposal  of  tiie  property  of  un-  *  ^^  ^"®  expenses  of  the  extra  session,  the 

m1  associations  organized  rbr  benevolent,  snm  of  $648,053.93  was  appropriated, 

or  beneficial  purposes  upon  the  dissolution,  FliaoMS. — The  annaal  statement  of  the  Treas- 

surrender  of  warrant  or  charter  or  vacation  ^rer  includes  the  receipts  from  Deo.  1,  1882, 

i  antiiradte-ooal  operators  to  keep  ambu-  ^  ^<>^-  ^^j  .1883,  both  days  inclusive,  and  a 

he  conveyance  of  injured  miners.  summary  of  it  is  given  below : 

ippointment  of  a  commission  of  six  practical  lso^                                                                 ft5,lS0  99 

SIX  practical  operators  to  rcvLse  the  mining  Tax  on  wri^'iitlonstoixk  wd  llmltiid  p^lrtii'er^ 

ation  laws  relating  to  the  anthracitc-coal        ships 8,089.082  08 

Tax  00  gross  receipts 887,566  08 

g  the  owner,  lessee,  agent,  or  foreman  of    Tax  on  coal  compsnles 7,148  08 

racite-coal  mme  to  furnish  props  and  tim-     Tax  on  bank-stock... ^J?<f£  ?? 

)  safe  running  of  the  coal.  Sj  JS  ^^^I'lSn';!^!"^"*  m  ^  in 

gthe.owners of hoteu, seminaries, colleges,  TS^!:c.^^"'°!:'!°^::::::::::;;;::::::::   iSi^S 

hospitals,  asylums,  storehouses,  factories,     Tax  on  personal  propertv 874.819  47 

ies,  workshops,  tenement-houses,  and  the     Tax  on  writs,  wilb,  deeds,  etc 108,009  89 

f  public  schools,  to  have  fastened  to  the     Tax  on  collateral  inheritances 60i,784  65 

ich  of  six  window-heads  on  the  third  and     Tax  on  sale  of  fertilizers ^^'^  ^ 

fcional  story  a  chain  ten  feet  in,  length  to     J^'^P'  insurance  companies »J,MO  18 

p%'^  '^."I'^hT"  '''  ^r^'  4^  \^  urJiSrs^rTs;;:::::::::::::::;:::;::::::::   K S 

lufflcient  length  to  reach  the  ground.     A     Eoting-bouse  licenses 88,1 7«  61 

oires  such  a  rope  and  chain  to  be  furnished    Brewers'  licenses. 11,960  89 

m  of  a  hotel  above  the  second  story.  Billiard  licenses 88,886  06 

llaoo  arbitration  act.     This  bill  provides     Brokers'  licenses 17,960  69 

di,'c  of  Common  Pleas  Court  or  the  Prasi-     Auctioneers'  licenses 14,188  76 

±  ^'™T^if  Bhaiuui^n  the  petition  of  aie^Tc^n'^se;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::^    "Si'IISJ 

nen  eniployed  by  five  different  firms,  or     Patent-tnedlclne  licenses 3,601  84 

vers  who  employ  at  least  ten  workmen    Theatre,  circus,  etc.,  licenses 4,469  00 

inn  employing  at  least  seventy-five  men,     Bonns  on  charters 107,004  24 

ribunal  of  an  equal  number  of  employers     OfBce  license-fees 6,827  00 

len,  the  exact  number  to  be  stated  in  the     Accrued  interest ^'JS  S 

1  not  to  be  less  tiian  two  of  each,  for  tiie    £!:?5!ii?  ^Akm;':^.™™;..;;;; miS  S 

^^  Ain^M-,*,^  iw%  *v.^  i^^w^    -4.«^i    --i««„   t.^^^:^^     Notaries   public  comrolssions i0,9oo  ou 

of  disputes  m  the  iron,  steel,  glass,  textile     AlleffhenyVolley  RaUroad  Company 982,600  00 

I  coal  trades.    If  after  three  meetings  the     United  states  Government 8^766  68 

anable  to  make  a  decision^  an  umpire  shall     Commutation  of  tonnage-tax. 460,00000 

iL.  xzui. — iO     A 
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Anxmtty  for  right  of  way 10,000  00  Cost  of  bntldlDg,  parcbuiog,  and  rentlDg.. . . . 

Eocheat. 0,S69  96  Coat  of  ftiel,  concingeQciea,  debt,  and  interef 

Fees  of  public  offlcera 44,1«T  28        paid 

KefUnded  cash 6ii4  10  Total  cost  for  taitioQ,  boUding,  fUel,  and  ooi 

Divideuds  on  stock  owned  by  theCommonwealth  560  09        tingenciea 

CoDBdeaoe-money 18  76     Expenditures  of  all  klnda 

MiBcellaneoaB 4,8eW  06     btate  appropriatton , 

Estimated  value  of  achool  property 

""^ •'•"^**?  "  PMtttol  C..»«fl«.-The  Repul 

The    expenditures    for    the    same    period  Convention  met  in  HarrisbHrg  od 

amounted  to  $6,708,690.22,  including:    Ex-  and  nominated  Jerome   B.   Nilei 

penses  of  government,  $1,592,084.52 ;   loans  county,  for  Auditor-General ;  and 

redeemed,  $506,000 ;  interest  on  loans,  $874,-  Linsey,  of  Allegheny  county,  for  i 

704.50 ;    purchase   of  United   States    bonds,  ^rer.    The  platform  declared  for  i 

$969,812.50;  common  schools,  $1,080,409.92;  tariff;  distribution  to  the  Stales  o; 

charitable  institutions,  $600,773.71;  soldiers*  the  national  treasury;  ftdl  redem 

orphan  schools,   $351,101.18;    penitentiaries,  trade-dollars;  civil-service  reform 

$224,297.25;    State    Industrial   Reformatory,  the  State  government;  and  comn 

Huntingdon,  $87,500 ;  House  of  Refuge,  Phila-  administration  of  President  Arthui 

delphia,  $40,500;   Pennsylvania  State  Reform  The  Democratic  State  Convent 

School  at  Morganza,  $57,800;  National  Guard  Harrisburg  on  August  1st,  and  noi 

of  Pennsylvania,  $215,824.88.  Auditor-General,  Robert  Taggart, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  indebt-  county ;    for   State   Treasurer,   H 

edness  of  the  State  on  Dec.  1,  1883 :  Powell,  of  Bradford  county.     Tl 

mfDKD  DEBT.  dcclarcd  for  civil-service  reform, 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent  currency  loan...    |2,5SO,000  00  K^^  ™«^  *<>   office;    for   SUCh    in 

Four  per  cent  currency  loan 6,540,000  00  import  duties  as  will  ^^  prevent  Ut 

fJ VTcSJI'iSSii^iiWV  •^. ;:::::    '"Z^  SI  d«5».  rr^'^*  prodactive  industr 

•                                                       ! and  afford  Just  compensation  to  lal 

Total  interest-boaring  debt $19,648,700  00  to  create  or  foster  monopolies  " ;  tl 

Unfunded  debt  and  debt  upon  which  inter-  P^ua  in  the  national  treasury  shouk 

est  has  ceased :  to  payment  of  the  debt ;  that  inter: 

Relief  notes  In  circulation $96,168  00  should  be  abolished ;  that  public  1 

Interest-bearing  certificates  unclaimed 4,448  88  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers;   th 

M^'^y^''XVJ:S^^i!!!l2''}lT^^fL  •;;•        ^^'^  ^  ministration  of  Gov.  Pattison  haf 

Dlx  per  cent.  Ubambersbarg  oertmcatea  an-  ^i          i    j             «        /•                             \_ 

claimed 148  66  the  pledges  of  reform   upon  wc 

Domestic  creditor   26  00  elected";  that  *' the  action  of  the 

Five  per  cent  bonds  on  which  interest  has  •     «««„:„«  i„„«  4.^  «»«,*«>«»  u^^^^^mU.  „ 

ceased 21^14  70  ^^  passing  laws  to  protect  nonest  w 

Biz  per  cent  bonds  on  whidi  interest  has  from  being  brought  into  competitic 

®®*"^ ^'^^  ^  vict-laborers  is  to  be  recommended 

PabUc debt,  Dec.  1, 1888 $19,718,788  28  "tax  laws  of  the  State  should  I 

__^^-         ,        .         ,.,     .i^cxx.  revised,  and  so  changed  as  to  make 

The  total  number  of  taxables  m  the  State  is  equally  upon  aU  classes  of  property 

1,141,849,  and  the  total  value  of  all  real  estate  l^apeniif*.— The  third  annual  St 

is  $1,598,480,041.     The  value  of  real  estate  tion  of  the  Constitutional  Tempera 

exempt  from  taxation  is  $110,000,126      Of  n,ent  Association  was  held  in  B< 

this  aggregate,  $80,697,201  is  in  Philadelphia.  j£g^y  24th  and  25th.    The  resolutic 

There  are  only  four  counties  whose  valuations  contained  the  following  passages: 

are  less  than  a  million  each,  and  these  are  Sul-  mu-* «,«  i,«i^  „«  f^  r.«w;«  *««*«v-f;«, 

T          r»'i      17"  li.            J  i-»                   fr»i-    1-  That  wo  hold  up  to  publio  reprobation 

hvan.  Pike,  Fulton,  and  Cameron.     The  horses  ^hich  the  Houae  of  Representatives 

and  mules  over  four  years  of  age  number  484,-  wantonly  disregarded  the  respectful  re 

866  in  the  State,  and  the  cows  and  neat-cattle  a  large  number  of  their  voting  and  noi 

number  676,842— the  value  of  the  horses  being  stituents  for  the  submission  of  a  prohib 

|21,790,62«.  and  that  of  the  cattle  $1 1,687  316^  ^/'rdoU^T^T  f  dt^^l'if'S'or 

Ihe  tax  laws  are  exceedingly  faulty,  and  the  right  of  peStion; .  .  .  tliat  we  appoint  t 

burdens  imposed  under  them   are   very  un-  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Su] 

equally  distributed  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania, 

Sdi^The  following  statistics  are  from  t\'|.'^  ^^Thel^^^l^'i^S;  i?  S?^:S 

the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  gchools  mstruction  on  the  nature  of  al( 

ending  June  4,  1888 :  effects  upon  the  human  body  and  charac 

School  districts  In  the  State 2,227  EtocttMb — At  the  election  in  No 

^^JJr5--r-,- iJ'Sja  Republicans  were  successful    Th 

(traded  schools 7,997  ^  „              •        *     j'a        otn  tt\o 

MaJeteachers slfioo  as  follows:  for  Auditor,  31 9jl 06  . 

FemAie  teachers iMU  802,081   Democratic^   6,602  Prohi 

Aversfre  salaries  for  male  teachers  per  month..             |S7  08  a  ako  n.^^^,^u^^h- ,   #yv-  Ti.<^Aan*A.    < 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month.             $80  06  ^»^2  Greenback;   for  Ireasurer,  i 

Ayenmre  lenjrth  of  school  term,  in  months 7*02  publican,  800,999  Democratic,  6,6^ 

Number  of  pupils 967,680  f\f.j.   ami  4  481  Greenback 

Arera^  number  of  papils (52«,268  ""JJj^P.^^'/^J^^^^                  o 

Costoftuition ^5.198,691  74  PiSISlOKS,  INCEEASE  OF.    See  pa 
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^  an  empire  in  Asia.  The  govern-  the  Itnans  Djoama  and  Sheiks-aMalam,  who 
ao  absolute  monarchy,  based  on  the  are  appointed  bj  the  Government  and  re- 
of  the  Koran,  resembling  verj  near-  ceive  salaries  from  the  state.  The  ordinary 
isUtation  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  ministers  of  religion  are  of  three  classes:  the 
b,  or  Emperor,  claims  absolute  obedi-  mootureUes,  one  for  each  mosque  and  place  of 
the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet.  Under  pilgrimage ;  the  muezzins,  or  sayers  of  pray- 
govemroent  is  carried  on  by  a  minis-  ers ;  and  the  mollahs,  or  performers  of  rites. 
K)sed  of  the  Vizier-i-Azem,  who  directs  The  Armenian  and  Nestorian  Christians  are 
a^i  policy  and  acts  as  military  command-  treated  with  tolerance,  but  the  Jews  and  the 
ef;the  Ameen-ed-Doulah,  or  treasurer;  Parsees,  or  Guebres,  suffer  persecution, 
subordinate  ministers,  created  after  EtecatfM. — Much  attention  is  paid  to  ednca- 
dl  of  European  cabinets.  The  country  tion.  There  are  numerous  colleges  supported 
d  into  fifteen  provinces,  each  governed  by  the  Grovernment,  and  private  instructors 
^lerbeg,  who  is  usually  a  prince  of  the  are  employed  by  families  that  have  the  means, 
mily.  The  towns  and  villages  elect  Students  are  instructed  in  the  Persian  and 
n  magistrates.  Arabic  languages  and  literatures  and  in  certain 
eigning  Shah  is  Nassr-ed-Din,  bom  sciences,  as  well  as  in  religion. 
1829,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Shah  imy* — By  the  law  of  1875  it  was  proposed 
led.  Sept  10,  1848.  He  is  the  fourth  to  introduce  the  system  of  conscription  and 
1  of  the  Kadjar  family.  The  heir  pre-  limited  terms  of  service,  but  the  old  system  is 
)  is  his  son,  Kiuzaffer-ed-Din,  bom  in  still  in  practice.  The  army  is  organized  by 
ie  is  governor  of  the  province  of  Azer-  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.  The  local  and 
The  second  son  of  the  Shah,  Massoud  tribal  chiefs  are  usually  the  military  command- 
called  Zil-es-Snltan  —  is  governor  of  ers.  The  army  is  reported  by  the  Minister  of 
The  Shah  has  the  right  to  change  War  as  numbering  105,000  men.  A  standing 
liar  order  of  succession,  and  appoint  force  of  about  80,000  men  is  kept  in  active  serv- 
iber  of  the  royal  family  to  follow  him  ice.  It  is  composed  of  18,000  nizams  or  regu- 
I  throne.  lar  infantry,  10,000  irregular  cavalry,  500  cav- 
id  PtpilititBi — The  area  is  about  633,-  airy  organized  and  trained  like  O^sack  regi- 
re  miles.  A  large  portion  of  this  ter-  ments  by  Russian  officers,  and  1,500  artillery 
desert.  The  population  is  estimated  trained  by  Austrians  and  armed  with  Uchatius 
600,  of  whom  about  1,963,800  are  in-  guns.  The  remainder  of  the  army  forms  a  re- 
}  of  cities,  3,780,000  of  villages  and  serve  which  is  subject  to  no  drill  or  discipline 
tricts,  and  1,909,800  are  nomcuis.  In  unless  called  out  by  the  Minister  of  War. 
000  of  the  Mohammedan  population  BefMiM* — ^The  entire  revenue  of  the  country 
males  and  505  females.  The  popula-  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Shah,  who,  with  the 
he  principal  cities  is  estimated  as  fol-  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  usually 

amasses  a  large  fortune.     That  of  the  present 

CITIES.              rvpaiatkm.  Shah  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  half  of  it  in 

isfMhan «o,i»oo  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.    The  re- 

^••**** ^'***  ceipts  and  expenditures  are  known  only  by  esti- 

ihabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  mates.    About  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  is 

are  mostly  of  pure  Persian  race.    The  paid  in  kind  and  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 

opulationisdivided  into  260,100  Arabs,  army  and  the  Shah^s  household.    The  array 

Tartars,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,-  and  the  salaries  of  the  priesthood  consume  the 

ochees  and  Gypsies,  and  234,000  Bah-  main  portion  of  the  annual  receipts.    The  sar- 

\,  plus  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Shah.    The 

I. — The  population  is  divided  in  respect  revenue  is  apportioned  to  the  towns,  villages, 

>n  approximately  as  follows :  and  districts,  each  of  which  has  to  contribute 

EL                                                  irnDbcr.  a  cortaiu  amount  fixed  periodically  by  assess- 

•; ^wh^S  ^™"    The  main  incidence  of  the  taxes  is  upon 

....!*.!!!!'.!!*. !r.'.!!!..*.!!.l. !!*..!'.!!!     4S%n}  the  Mohammedan  laboring  population.    The 

•DdChaidemi .'!.'.'!.".".**.*.*.*.'.*.*'.!.' .'!!.".'!     2s,(m  revenue  from  1872  to  1875  averaged  about 

;;;;;;;;; ;; ^^V^  $9,500,000,  and  the  expenditure  $8,780,000. 

The  receipts  in  1876  amounted  to  about  $6,- 

7,658,fl00  945,000  in  money  and  $1,270,000  in  kind.    Over 

hiites  differ  in  doctrine  and  in  tradi-  $6,000,000  of  the  tr>tal  was  raised  by  direct  tax- 

Q  the  Sunnites,  who  compose  the  popu-  at  ion,  and  the  rest  by  customs.    The  expendi- 

the  Turkish  dominions.    The  Persian  tures  'were  about  $8,000,000.    The  following 

>d  consists  of  a  variety  of  orders.    The  were  the  principal  items:  Army,  $3,392,000; 

these  are  the  Mooshtehed,  of  whom  royal  court,  $1,536,000;    clergy,  $1,200,000; 

e  five.    These  are  appointed  by  the  gifts  to  great  families,  Afghans,  and  others, 

f  the  people,  and  are  the  real  heads  of  $400,000;  foreign  affairs,  $140,000;  other  de- 

^.     The  one  who  resides  at  Kerbela,  partments  of  state,  $300,000;  colleges,  $60,000. 

^ad,  is  recognized  as  the  chief.    The  There  is  no  public  debt, 

lierarchy  has  for  its  chief  dignitaries  fjMfTffi— The  total  value  of  the  import£ 
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approximates  $12,600,000  per  annum ;  that  of  is  Gen.  Iglesias.    The  Cahinet  was  oompoied 

the  exports,  $7,600,000.    The  external  com-  of  the  following  ministers:  Minbter of Stiti 

merce  is  mainly  with  Enrope,  through  Tahreez,  and  Justice,  Sefior  Barinega ;  Foreign  KSan^ 

hj  way  of  Constantinople.    All  goods  are  for-  8enor  Lavarelle;  War,  Gen.  Osma;  Fmisoe, 

warded  by  caravans  between  Tabreez  aud  Tre-  Sefior  Malpartida. 
bizond.    There  is  also  a  growing  commerce        The  United  States  Minister  at  Lima  is  Ctpt 

with  Russia  on  the  north.    In  1883  Russia  pro-  B.  L.  Phelps.    The  Peruvian  Minister  at  Wii- 

Iiibited  the  free  transit  of  foreign  goods  through  ington  is  Sefior  J.  F.  Elmore ;  and  the  Oxd 

tlie  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  imposing  pro-  at  New  York,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tracy, 
tective  duties,  so  as  to  give  her  own  products       imyt — During  the  war.  Pern  bad  enrdM 

a  monopoly  in  the  markets  of  the  neighboring  for  active  service  about  16,000  men. 
parts  of  Persia.    The  chief  article  of  import  is       Navy. — Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hosti^ 

cotton  goods,  of  British  manufacture,  which  the  Peruvian  navy  was  composed  of  four  irai- 

were  imported  to  the  average  value  of  $4,000,-  clad  steamers,  one  of  which  was  a  frigate  o( 

000  dunng  the  five  years  ending  with  1880.  660  horse-power,  mounting  22  gons;  ooem 

Other  imports  are  glass,  paper,  iron,  copper,  of  800  horse-power  and  6  guns ;  two  monita^ 

sugar,  and  tea.    The  chief  article  of  export  rams,  each  880  horse-power  and  2  guns;  si 

untilrecently  was  silk,  shipped  to  Great  Britain  steamers,  one  a  frigate  of  400  borse-ponr 

and  France.    Of  late  years  opium  has  become  and  18  guns;    two  schooners,  each  of  191 

the  most  important  article.    The  exports  from  horse-power  and   6  guns ;    and  three  steal 

the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  of  this  commod-  transports,  one  of  400  horse-power  and4g(iV| 

ity  increased  from   $348,000  in  1879  to  $4,-  one  90  horse-power,  and  one  260  hone-potj 

286,000  in  1881.     Carpets  are  exported  to  £u-  and  6  guns.     There  were  also  three  scboot-i 

rope  of  the  value  of  about  $600,000  per  annum,  ships  and  two  steamers,  and  five  riTer-stMiBRi  i 

Other  exports  are  tobacco,  skins,  gums,  wool,  of  886  horse-power.    The  entire  nsTalfcw 

dates,  grain,  and  rice.  was  therefore  eighteen  vessels,  with  a  joiiA 

PocRlB,  BallrMds,  aid  Tctegraplis. — A  postal  ser-  horse-power  of  8,896,  and  mounting  altogetto  ^ 

vice,  established  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  66  guns.    The  war  caused  the  destroctioD  a ! 

1877.    Mails  are  conveyed  between  Julfa,  on  the  iron-dad  frigate  and  of  one  monitor,  ibQe! 

the  Russian  frontier,  Tabreez,  Teheran,  and  the  ram  and  one  corvette  were  captured  bjtbti 

Reshd,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  number  of  Chilian  navy, 
letters  forwarded  in  1879  was  426,008.  (For  a  sketch  of  the  war  in  1888,  aodotliffl 

At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  8,867  miles  of  events  connected  with  it,  see  Bolivia.) 
telegraph  in  operation,  with  6,660  miles  of  wire.        FliaiMS.— The  public  indebtedness  on  Jo.  1, ! 

The  number  of  dispatches  transmitted  in  1878  1876,  was  as  follows: 

was  500,000,  the  receipts  about  $46,000.  int«rn«ldebt IH^*! 

In  November,  1882,  the   Government  ar-  Foreign  debt:*" 

ranged  with  a  French  syndicate  for  the  con-      ^TT?L^iS^u;^\:Vr''::::\\\    l^m 

struction  of  the  first  line  of  railroad,  to  run       The  loan  of  1870 0e,68i9oo 

from  Reshd  to  Teheran,  260  miles.  The  loan  of  1872 107.788,700  ^^^^^^ 

PESr,  a  republic  of  South  America.    Area,  Fioattng  debt ©.ww* 

about  640,000  square  miles ;  capital,  Lima.  By          _            ,  ZTI^ 

virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Chili  in         Grand  totd tnm^ 

1888  (see  Chili),  Peru  has  ceded  to  the  latter        On  the  date  above  named,  the  coupons « 

the  province  of  Tarapac4,  and  Chili  may  fur-  Peruvian  bonds  failed  to  be  paid,  but  it  wal 

thermore  acquire  from  Peru  the  provinces  of  officially  declared  that  this  was  only  a  "pw^ 

Tacna  and  Arica,  if,  ten  years  after  the  date  of  mentary  interruption  of  punctuality."    SiDfli 

the  treaty,  the  people  of  those  provinces  should  then  there  have  been  two  short  periods  wltf! 

so  decide ;  but  such  decision  will  involve  a  pe-  there  was  some  hope  that  something  wooM  bt 

cuniary  indemnity  by  Chili  to  Peru.     The  ces-  done  to  satisfy  the  bondholders.    The  firrt  ^ 

sion  of  Tarapacd  has  diminished  the  area  of  these  periods  fell  in  the  year  1877,  when  tl* 

Peru  by  20,600  square  miles.  so-cklled  "Raphael  contract"  raised  such  a- 

According  to  the  census  of  1876,  Peru  had  a  pectations;  and  the  second  occurred  in  \^ 

population  of  2,699,946,  of  whom  1,866,896  when  the  committees,  till  then  hostile  to  etck 

were  males  and   1,884,060  females,  without  other,  blended  into  one  and  accepted  the  Cbi- 

counting  about  850,000  wild  Indians.     The  Han  proposals.     But  on   reviewing  the  pafli 

cession  of  Tarapacd  has  taken  away  42,000  citi-  eight  years  it  will  be  found  that  the  names  of 

zens,  28,014  of  whom  were  males  and  18,988  the  Soci6t6G6n6rale,  the  Peruvian  Guano  Com- 

females,   thus  leaving    Peru  a  population   of  pany,  the  Raphael  contract,  the  Dreyfuas  Itw- 

2,657,948 ;  or,  if  the  wild  Indians  be  added,  suit,  the  Sir  Charles  Russell  OommittM,  tb< 

about  8,000,000.  Croyle  Committee,  the  MacKellar  &  Co.  cod- 

The  principal  cities  are :  Lima,  the  capital,  tract,  the  agents  Anthony  Gibbs  &  Co.,  and 

with    101,488    inhabitants ;    Callao,    83,502 ;  the  Peruvian  and  Chilian  Government  reprt- 

Arequipa,  29,237;  Cuzco,  18,870;  and  Chicla-  sentatives,  are  mixed  up  in  such  inextricahk 

yo,  11,325.  confusion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  wtdt 

CfremacBt — The  President  of  the  Republic  through  the  history  of  the  many  guano  coo- 
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ta  concladed  daring  this  period  of  eight  in  the  proceeds  of  sales,  and  at  the  same  time 
s.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  take  up  the  ordering  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  MacEellar  to  liqui- 
ad  of  events  as  directly  bearing  on  this  date  their  claims.  Simultaneously  tenders 
plicated  question  at  the  moment  when  were  invited  by  the  Chilian  Government  for 
I,  as  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  took  possession  the  conclusion  of  a  fresh  guano  contract  em- 
be  territory  in  which  the  guano  deposits  bracing  1,000,000  tons,  the  Government  declar- 
ntaated.  ing  its  readiness  to  deposit  50  per  cent,  of  the 
L  December,  1879,  Chili  gave  official  notice  net  proceeds  in  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
er  occupation  of  the  guano  and  nitrate-of-  contract  was  made  with  a  French  syndicate  of 
.  districts,  and  warned  the  French  bank-  capitalists.  In  May,  1883,  it  was  estimated 
ti oases  with  which  Peru  was  negotiating  that  £260,000  had  thus  accumulated,  and  that 

to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Peru-  75  per  cent,  thereof  ought  to  be  distributed 

Qo^emment,  nor  make  advances  on  such  among  foreign  creditors  as  the  result  of  three 

racts.     The  Peruvian    agents  applied  at  years^  accumulations. 

»  to  the  English  bondholders,  through  the  On  Oct.  20,  1883,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 

Ut  Industriel  of  Paris,  after  abandoning  signed  at  Lima,  in  which  it  was  provided  that 

9oci6t6  G^n^rale  and  Dreyfuss,  and  offered,  the  net  proceeds  of  Chillis  sale  of  1,000,000 

^r  certain  conditions,  to  transfer  to  them  tons  of  guano,  ^*  after  deducting  the  expenses 

^uano  deposits.     By  doing  so,  they  en-  and  other  charges  specified  in  Article  XIII  of 

^  to  do  what  they  were  unable  to  carry  the  said  decree,  shall  be  equally  divided  between 

;   Chili  consequently  immediately  took  the  the  Government  of  Chili  and  the  creditors  of 

ter  into  her  own  hands.    The  Chilian  Gov-  Peru  whose  claims  may  be  found  to  be  sup- 

iient  offered  the  bondholders,  on  condition  ported  by  the  guarantee  of  the  guano.    When 

»&yment  of  a  tax  of  £1  a  ton  on  guano  of  a  the  sale  of  this  1,000,000  tons  is  concluded,  the 

grade,  and  80  shillings  a  ton  for  a  higher  Government  of  Chili  will  continue  paying  over 

de  selling  over  £11,  to  put  them  in  actual  to  the  Peruvian  creditors  50  per  cent,  of  the 

^ssion  of  the  guano,  and  that  she  would  net  proceeds  of  the  guano,  as  established  by 

d  herself  responsible  for  having  the  agree-  the  said  Article  XIII,  until  the  debt  is  covered 

nt  maintained  iu  the  treaty  of  peace,  when-  or  the  deposits  now  being  worked  are  exhanst- 

V  this  was  restored.    The  bondholders,  at  a  ed.    The  products  of  the  deposits  or  beds  that 

leral  meeting  held  on  Feb.  2, 1880,  accepted  may  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the  ceded  ter- 

•  proposition  unanimously.    The  committee  ritory  are  to  be  the  property  of  Chili." 

Mr.  Croyle  and  the  one  of  Sir  Charles  Bus-  Peru  began  the  year  1884  with  her  finances 

were  thereupon  blended  into  one,  and  a  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.   The  additional 

'  weeks  later  the  joint  committee  began  protocol  of  the  treaty  stipulates  that  ^^  to  meet 

rtering  vessels  for  the  loading  of  guano,  in  part  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  Chili  in 

he  summer  of  1880  it  was  ascertained  that  maintaining  the  army  of  occupation,  the  Gov- 

[i  had  resolved  to  turn  the  guano  deposits  ernment  of  Peru  will  deliver  monthly  to  the 

lie  province  of  Tarapac4  to  her  own  use,  general-in-chief  of  those  forces  the   sum  of 

that  the  tax  on  guano  shipments  from  Pa-  |300,000  in  current  silver  coin,  which  sum 

)n  de  Pica,  Lobos,  and  Uuanillos  islands  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  national  reve- 

to  be,  without  distinction,  30  shillings  a  nuesof  Peru,  with  preference  to  the  payment." 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  Chili  virtually  On  Jan.  1,  1884,  $100,000  had  been  paid  to 

ped  a  number  of  cargoes  for  her  own  ac-  the  Chilians  out  of  the  $600,000  then  due.     It 

it,  and  informed  the  committee  of  bond-  was  said  that  Chili  would  not  press  for  the  re- 

ers  that  proof  would  have  to  be  furnished  mainder,  but  would  hold  MoUendo,  the  port 

the  committee  was  a  representative  one  in  of  Arequipa,  and  appropriate  the  customs  due 

This  proof  was  furnished  early  in  1881,  there,  then  about  $150,000  monthly,  until  the 

n,  out  of  £33,000,000  outstanding  bonds,  monthly  payments  were  satisfied. 

3SS  than  £23,000,000  were  registered  at  Mr.  The  Pwtal  Serrtoe. — In  1878  there  were  about 

tin^s  bank,   London.    A  temporary  con-  300  post-offices,   and  they  forwarded  inland 

t,  which  the  Chilian  Government  had  made  2,753,829  letters,  and  by  the  sea  route,  2,051,- 

1  Messrs.  MacEellar  &  Co.,  was  supple-  202,  besides  2,360,249  newspapers, 

ted  in  the  spring  of  1881  by  a  formal  ar-  Ballroads. — In  1878  there  were  in  operation 

ement  with  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  &  Co.  1,681  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  1,210  miles 

>ward  the  close  of  1881,  Anthony  Gibbs  &  were  Government  property.    Chili  declined  to 

uinounced  that  £120,000  worth  of  guano  sanction  the  building  of  any  new  railroads  in 

effected    only  netted  to  the  credit  of  Tarapac4  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 

bondholders  £17,829.     The  latter   thus  ty  of  peace.    The  famous  Oroya  Railway  is  a 

^ived    that,   with  the  high  tax  on  low-  stupendous  work  of  engineering  skill.    It  was 

3  gaano,  there  was  little  prospect  of  their  originally  intended  to  connect  the  Peruvian 

realizing  much,  if  anything,   from  the  sea-coast  with  the  head- waters  of  the  Amazon, 

The  bondholders  then  made  direct  ap-  and  establish  communication  with  the  rich  sil- 

;ion  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  re-  ver-mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasca.    The  Peruvian 

was  the  Chilian  decree  of  Feb.  9,  1882,  Government  bore  the  expen$)e,  $25,000,000, 

ing  to  share  equally  with  the  bondholders  although  only  86^  miles  have  been  completed, 
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and  the  object  is  still  some  htmdred  miles  from 
attainment.    (See  Engineering,  page  817.) 

Tetef^phs. — There  was  a  total  length  of  wire 
in  1878  of  1,398  miles.  The  service  was  car- 
ried on  by  thirty-four  offices,  dispatching  94,- 
214  private  and  16,455  Government  messages. 

CoBneree* — The  exports  from  Peru  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1882 
amounted  to  $3,084,476,  including  20,522  tons 
of  guano  and  114,176,044  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  against  $2,526,918  in  1888,  including 
102,394,360  pounds  of  nitrate  and  no  guano. 
The  export  of  domestic  goods  from  the  United 
States  to  Pern  was  $538,823  in  1882,  and  $487,- 
860  worth  in  1883. 

PHARHACT.  The  art  of  preparing  and  dis- 
pensing remedies,  occupying  a  position  be- 
tween chemistry  on  one  side  and  medicine  on 
the  other,  has  developed  in  recent  years  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  now  claims  a  position 
among  the  sciences.  Special  schools  for  it  are 
found  in  many  of  our  cities ;  large  organizations, 
both  scientific  and  trade,  protect  its  interests ; 
the  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  compounds 
has  become  an  important  constituent  of  our 
manufacturing  industries;  and  special  legisla- 
tive measures  govern  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cines and  poisons.  Pharmaceutical  literature  is 
large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Colleges. — ^There  are  fourteen  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  pharmacists  in  this 
country.  The  Michigan  School  of  Pharmacy 
was  organized  in  1867  as  a  professional  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor. 
The  course  of  study  at  this  school  occupies  two 
years,  during  which  instruction  is  given  in  the 
various  branches  of  analytical  chemistry,  phar- 
macy, materia  medica,  etc.,  with  laboratory 
work  of  four  or  five  hours  daily.  A  three 
years'  course  is  optional.  The  degree  con- 
ferred is  that  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
(Ph.  C).  This  school,  although  oflfering  the 
most  thorough  courses  of  study,  and  requiring 
the  highest  qualifications,  does  not  insist  on 
previous  practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  and 
therefore  is  not  classed  with  the  so-called 
"  teaching- colleges  of  pharmacy,"  whose  diplo- 
mas, conferring  the  degree  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.),  are  granted  only  to  such 
students  as  have  had  four  (or  "  several ")  years 
of  actual  experience  in  a  drug-store,  in  addi- 
tion to  attending  the  prescribed  course  of  the 
college.  The  following  are  the  recognized 
"teaching- colleges  "  of  pharmacy : 

Albany  College  of  Phnrmacy,  established  as  a  de- 
partment of  phiirmacy  of  Union  University,  at  Al- 
bany, June  21, 1881,  and  incorporated  as  the  Albany 
Oolle/are  of  Pharmacy,  August  ^th  of  the  same  year. 

California  Colle^  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1878 
as  a  department  of  pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.   It  is  in  San  Francisco. 

Chicasro  College  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1866. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Fhafmacy,  established  in 
1871.  •'' 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1871. 
Maryland  Collcije  of  Pharmacy,  instituted  in  1841, 
at  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass., 


instituted  in  February^  1823  ;   reorganised  in  A^sil, 
1881,  and  incorx)onitea  in  April,  1882. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  organixBd  a 
1821,  received  its  charter  from  the  State  in  Ib^ 

Pittsbuix  College  of  Pharmacy,  organized  in  Ai- 
gust,  1878,  receiv^  its  cliarter  during  the  same  yar. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  established  in'lStt. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  liTl, 
in  Washington,  J).  C.  This  inatitution  confcas  tk 
dcCTee  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Phar.  I).). 

Lomsville  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women,  stLoa- 
isville,  Ky.«  established  in  1883.* 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  WisooasB, 
Madison,  established  in  1883. 

There  are  two  Canadian  echools  of  pharmacy :  tk 
Montreal  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  its  sixteenth  year; 
and  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  estaUisLed  in 
1888. 

PhinuMiitlctl  AsMdatlMS.  —  Tho  AmerictB 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  organized  in  1S52, 
has  a  large  and  increasing  membership  (aboct 
1,400).  It  has  members  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
country,  and  holds  annoal  meetings  in  Septen- 
ber  at  some  city  previously  selected.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  State  Associations,  villi 
the  date  of  their  organization : 

Alabama 1883 

Arkansas 1888 

Caliromia 1869 

Coiuiectlcut. 18T6 

Georgia 1975 

Illinois 1880 

Indiana 1882 

Iowa. 1880 

Kansas 1880 

Kentucky 1873 

Louisiana 1882 

Maryland 1883 

Massachusetts 1882 

Michigan 1868 

Mississippi 18S8 

These  associations  convene  annually.  Th&r 
exercises  consist  of  reports  of  committees  oa 
questions  of  scientific  or  trade  interest,  tn^ 
the  reading  of  papers  treating  of  subjects  per- 
taining to  pharmacy,  with  discussion  thereto. 

Trade  OrganlzatioBS. — ^The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Assoei- 
ation,  which  was  established  in  1875  as  tbe 
Western  Wholesale  Drug  Association,  and  io 
1882  became  the  National  Association.  Its 
principal  object  is  the  correction  of  exccsife 
and  unmercuntile  competition,  and  the  remo- 
val, by  concert  of  action,  of  all  evils  and  cus- 
toms that  are  against  good  policy  and  sooDd 
business  principles.  Its  membership  inclodes 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  impi>rt8Dt 
houses  dealing  in  drugs  in  this  country.  1b 
September,  1883,  was  organized  at  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  the  National  Retail  Drug^sts' 
Association.  This  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  retail  trade,  and  to 
devise  measures  for  the  prevention  of  disss- 
trous  competitions.  It  is  hoped  that  a  uniforiD 
schedule  of  prices  may  be  established,  so  u 
to  break  up  the  prevalent  *'  cutting  "  of  ratei 
There  are  also  several  local  societies. 

Phtrmacevtlctl  Leglslatl«i. — The  rush  of  on- 
qualified  persons  into  the  drug  business  has 
made  apparent  the  necessity  of  restricting  th« 
practice  of  pharmacy  by  law  to  those  who  are 
qualified.    To  ascertain  the  qualification  of  ap- 
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New  York l^ 

North  Carolina lUfi 

Ohio If^ 
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South  Carolina IS?! 

Tezaa isfil 

Yerroont. 

Yirginia. 1*8 

West  Yirginia ISl 
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for  licenses,  in  such  Sutes  as  hare  causation  oi  the  beat,  alihongh  thej  were  at 

f  lawa,  boards  of  pbarmacT  hare  been  the  same  time  recognised  as  appeod:i^:es  to  the 

1  from  among  the  best  representatiTes  nerreSi  and  not  separate,  iodepeDdeot  struct- 

rofeasion,  to  examine  candidates  and  nres ;  and  experiments  were  referred  to  which 

pkxnas   allowing  them    to  practice.  w««  thought  to  afford  posiuve  proof  oi  the 

the  States  hsTe  pharmacj  laws,  bat  preponderating  inflnence  of  the  ganglioo-cells 

tr  yerj  great!  ▼,  and  an  effort  is  being  iu  the  causation  of  ihjthoi,  and  other  expen> 

establish  oniformitT  throoghoat  the  ments  were  thon^it  to  indicate  the  nKnle  Id 

Certain  portions  of  the  Union  are  which  thej  acted.  When,  however,  it  became 
oot  anj  laws  on  this  subject.  known  that  a  constant  stlmalus,  whether  elec> 
ufb — ^The  *^  Pharmacopceia  of  the  Uni-  trical,  chemical,  or  mechanical,  applied  to  the 
Bs "  is  the  recognized  official  man-  mnsealar  tissoe  at  the  apex,  could  cause  that 
e  pharmacists.  This  work  is  revised  muscle  to  beat  rhythmicsillj,  even  though  no 
3d  every  ten  jears  by  the  authority  nerve>cells  were  to  be  found  in  it,  the  question 
ional  CcHiTention  held  at  Washington,  arose,  Are  these  motor  centers  really  similar 
>osed  of  delegates  from  the  medical  to  those  of  the  respiratory  center,  or  is  it  not 
rmaceutical  colleges^  Although  not  more  likely  that  they  supply  a  constant  stim- 
d  by  the  Government,  it  is  accepted  ulas  to  the  muscle,  and  that  it  is  the  property 
ithority  by  which  legal  disputes  rel-  of  the  cardiac  muscle  to  produce  rhythmiod  re- 
drugs  shiUl  be  settled.    The  present  suits  from  that  continually  acting  stimulation  f 

the  sixth  decennial  revision,  of  1880,  On  either  view,  certain  ganglia  are  supposed 

>ublished  in  1882.  The  ^*  Dispensatory  to  possess  motor  functiona,  upon  which  the 

nited  States,^'  edited  by  £L  C.  Wood,  heart-beat  ultimately  depends,  and  the  cardiac 

^  Remington,  and  S.  P.  SadUer,  oo-  muscle  itself  is  not  supposed  to  posses  any 

le  position    of   commentary  to  the  power  of  automatic  rhythm,  but  merely  to 

opcBia.     It  gives  very  full  descrip-  contract  rhythmically  upon  the  application  of 

he  articles  mentioned  in  the  ^^  United  a  suitable  external  stimulus.    The  results  of 

'harmacopceia,"    and    also    includes  Dr.  Gaskell's  experiments  are  adverse  to  thia 

'en  in  the  ^*  British  PharmacopcBia.^'  hypothesis.    In  their  light,  the  heart  is  cod- 

*  embraces  extensive  and  comprehen-  ceived  as  a  specially  modified  portion  of  the 

mation  in  regard  to  other  drugs  and  vascular  system ;  as  a  piece  of  artery  or  vein, 

i  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  that  the  muscular  wails  of  which  have  developed 

QScinaL    A  revised  edition  appeared  in  a  special  manner.    The  peculiarities  of  the 

Other  important  works  are :  Par-  cardiac  muscle  arise  from  its  structural  posi- 

reatise  on  Pharmacy  '*  (Philadelphia,  tion,  intermediate  between  unstriped  and  stri- 

1  ^^  Lectures  on  Practical  Pharmacy,"  ated  muscular  fiber.    Muscular  tissues  exhibit 

ird  S.  Procter  (Philadelphia,  1883).  three  different  modes  of  responding  to  stirou- 

le  journals  devoted  to  pharmacy  are  lation — "  tonic,"  "  rhythmical,"  and  '*  rapid  " 

erican  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  ^^  The  contraction — according  to  their  structure.  The 

9  Circular,"  the  ^^  American  Drug-  difference  between  thern  is  clearly  shown  in  a 

I  the  ^^  Weekly  Drug  News."  comparison  of  thetetanizing  action  of  a  strong 

al  chemistry  and  experimental  tliera-  interrupted  current  upon  a  strip  of  muscle  from 

'e  continually  adding  new  drugs  and  the  bladder  of  the  tortoise,  and  from  the  heart 

ons  to  the  resources  of  pharmacy.  of  the  tortoise,  and  with  the  ordinary  tetanus 

•UNvT.  TheBeart — Dr.  W.  H.  Gaskell,  curve  of  the  frog's  gastrocnemius.    The  un- 

:>t  Cambridge,  has  published  (^^  Jour-  striped  muscle  of  the  bladder  contracts  slowly 

^fflology  ")  an  account  of  experiments  after  a  long  latent  period,  with  steadily  increas- 

nnervation  of  the  heart.  Previous  ex-  lug  force  during  and  even  after  the  cessation 

)  in  this  line  having  been  made  with  of  the  tetanizing  current,  and  the  strip  returns 

of  the  frog,  he  selected  the  heart  of  slowly  to  its  original  length.    This  represents 

se,  so  as  to  secure  corresponding  ob-  a  prolonged  tonic  contraction.    The  striated 

9  with  other  animal  types  for  com-  muscle  gives  the  curve  of  tetanus,  consisting  of 

His  investigations  bore:  1.  On  the  the  superposition  of  a  series  of  rapid  contrac- 
ts rhythm  of  the  different  parts  of  tions.    And  the  cardiac   strip  gives  a  curve 

and  of  the  heart  as  a  whole ;  2.  On  which  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  and 
noe  of  the  contractions  of  the  differ-  may  be  described  as  a  long-continued  tonic 
b-cavitles;  8.  On  the  action  of  the  contraction  upon  which  are  superimposed  a 
3rves;  4.  On  the  action  of  atropine  and  number  of  rapid  contractions  that  never  suo- 
3.  Before  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  ceed  one  another  so  quickly  as  to  f\ise  together, 
lion-cells  were  known,  the  beat  of  The  cardiac  muscle,  then,  when  tetanized  gives 
i  was  attributed  to  the  direct  stimu-  a  tetanus  of  tonicity  in  virtue  of  its  relation- 
ion  of  the  blood  on  the  cardiac  mus-  ship  to  unstriped  muscle,  and   at  the  same 

discovery  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  time  a  series  of  rapid  contractions  in  oonse- 

tuation  in  the  sinus,  where  the  origin  quence  of  its  affinity  to  striated  muscle.    When 

thmic  beat  was  located,  led  to  the  hy-  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  is  impaired,  the  oar- 

;hat  they  played  the  chief  part  in  the  diao  muscle  loses  its  power  of  rapid  contrao- 
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tion,  and  the  less  specialized  tonio  power  alone  Messrs.  H.  H.  Donaldson  and  Lewis  T.  St^ 

remains.    The  intermediate  position  of  this  yens,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ^ersitj,  have fooDd, 

muscle  is  also  shown  in  the  duration  of  its  vi-  ft'om  experiments  with  digitaline  on  the  bent 

tality  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  which  is  of  the  frog  and  the  terrapin,  that  the  dng 

less  than  that  of  unstriped  muscle,  hut  decid-  causes  a  decrease  in  the  work  done  bj  the 

edlj  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  striated  heart,  that  in  moderate  doses  it  increases  tbe 

muscles.    Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  blood-pressure,  and  that  it  causes  a  rise  ot 

power  of  rhythmical  contraction  is  common  mean  blood-pressure  by  constricting  the«rt«- 

to  many  different  kinds  of  muscle ;  and  as  it  rioles,  probably  through  its  action  on  the  moi- 

has  been  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  cular  coats. 

unstriated  muscles  than  in  others,  so  it  has  Taljanzeff  states  that,  in  violent  breatbiBg, 

reached  a  still  higher  stage — that  of  rhythmi-  partial  or  complete  inhibition  of  the  oontne- 

cal  automatism — in  some  kinds  of  cardiac  mns-  tions  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  take 

cle  than  in  others.    We  may,  then,  compare  place,  without,  however,  any  fall  of  arteriii 

the  development  of  function  in  the  three  kinds  pressure  resulting,  the  blood  being  forced  froo 

of  muscular  tissue  as  follows :  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  tiie  heart  by  tbe 

Striated  muscle  of  vertebrates :  Rapidity  of  action  of  the  breathing  moTements  on  the  or- 

contraction  most  highly  developed ;  tonicity  gau,  especially  on  the  right  ventricle.    He  tus 

rudimentary;  rhythmic  action  still  more  rudi-  discovered  also  that,  if  the   branches  of  tbe 

mentary.  vagus  going  to  the  lungs  are  cut,  and  their  cei- 

Cardiac  muscle:  Rhythmic  action  most  high-  tral  ends  stimulated,  a  decided  reflex  action  ct 

ly  developed  ;   rapidity  of    contraction  well  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  ia  obtained,  k 

marked;  tonicity  well  marked.  most  cases  the  heart  was  slowed,  givinirtbe 

Unstriped  muscle :  Tonicity  most  highly  de-  well-known   ^^vagus-pulse,''   and  the  blood- 

veloped ;  rhythmic  action  well  marked ;  rapidi-  pressure  was  lowered ;  though  in  one  ezpeii- 

ty  of  contraction  most  rudimentary.  ment  there  was  a  fall  of  aortic  pressure,  witb- 

Stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve  was  found  out  any  change  in  either  the  force  or  the  nte 
capable  of  producing  opposite  effects  upon  the  of  the  heart  contractions, 
rhythm  of  tbe  heart,  either  of  slowing,  or^tand-  Gaule  has  shown  that  a  frog^s  heart,  W8>bed 
still,  or  of  acceleration.  Tbe  results  are  more  out  with  dilute  solution  of  common  sslt  until 
constant  with  the  tortoise,  where  a  stand-still  it  ceases  to  beat,  is  rendered  capable  of  fortber 
can  always  be  obtidned,  frequently  followed  pulsation  when  dilute  alkaline  solutions  tre 
by  acceleration,  but  not  accompanied  by  e\\-  sent  through  it;  and  he  concludes  that  tbe al* 
dence  of  a  primary  acceleration,  than  v/ith  the  kali  nourishes  the  heart.  Martins,  while  cos- 
frog.  The  effects  are  almost  exclusively  pro-  firming  the  experiment,  dissents  from  the  con- 
duced through  the  fibers  of  the  right  vagus  elusion.  The  administration  of  the  alkali,  be 
nerve.  Tbe  auricular  contractions  only  are  af-  finds,  leads  to  a  certain  number  of  beats,  bit 
fected  by  the  stimulation,  and  this  by  beiug  these  soon  cease,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  alkifi 
diminished  in  strength  during  its  operation,  is  then  inefiScient,  while  other  liquids,  e^ 
and  increased  after  it  has  been  stopped.  Nerv-  cially  blood-serum,  lead  to  renewed  cardiae 
ous  action  has  an  effect  competent  both  to  de-  contractions.  In  his  opinion,  the  frog^s  heart- 
press  and  to  exalt  tbe  conduction  power  of  the  muscle  has  in  itself  no  store  of  energy-yieldiog 
muscular  tissue  of  the  auricle,  and  that  inde-  material  which  it  can  call  upon,  but'works  at 
pendently  of  the  action  upon  the  force  of  the  the  expense  of  food-matters  yielded  it  con- 
muscular  contractions.  It  removes  a  partial  stantly  by  the  liquid  circulating  throogb  it 
block,  and  enables  every  contraction  to  pass  When  the  heart,  irrigated  with  salt  solotioo, 
the  blocking-point  by  expediting  the  recovery  ceases  to  beat,  this  is  due  to  the  saturation  of 
of  the  conduction  power  of  the  muscle  at  that  its  tissue  with  carbon  dioxide,  while  still  some 
point,  which  would  otherwise  take  place  more  nutrient  matter  (blood)  remains  not  washed 
slowly  after  the  passage  of  each  contraction-  out  from  the  ventricular  net-work.  The  salt 
wave.  While  the  initial  effect  of  the  vagns  solution,  acting  merely  as  a  medium  for  pbni- 
appears  to  be  to  depress  some  function,  its  final  cal  diffusion,  can  not  remove  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  most  enduring  power  is  to  exalt,  intensify,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  and  consequently  tbe 
and  repair  that  function.  It  may,  therefore,  heart  ceases  to  beat  while  it  stiU  has  some 
be  regarded  as  essentially  the  trophic  nerve  of  available  food.  The  alkali,  on  the  other  haJKi, 
the  heart.  Its  effects  on  the  contraction  force  chemically  removes  the  injurious  carbon  diox- 
and  conduction  power  of  tbe  cardiac  muscle  ide ;  and  the  heart  beats  for  a  short  time,  asiiig 
are  the  same  as  those  of  an  interrupted  current  the  food-stuff  in  the  blood  still  present  in  ita 
applied  to  the  muscle  directly,  which  is  too  meshes.  When  the  heart,  treated  with  dilnte 
weak  to  cause  muscular  contractions.  Atropine  alkali,  ceased  to  beat,  new  pulsations  coold 
improves  the  contraction  power,  the  rhythmi-  only  be  obtained  by  supplying  it  with  liqnidi 
cal  power,  and  the  conduction  power  of  the  containing  serum-albumen, 
muscle,  in  a  fixed  and  stable  manner,  but  not  The  BiMd. — Several  independent  obserren 
necessarily  lastingly.  Muscarine  depresses  every  describe  a  new  morphological  element  of  tb« 
function,  but  without  preventing  the  possibili-  blood  different  in  character  from  both  the 
ty  of  a  limited  amount  of  improvement  in  it.  white  and  red  corpuscles,  and  believed  to  be 
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06  of  the  fibrin  whicli  appears  in  the  his  conclusion :  ^'  We  find  in  the  circulation  of 

[)f  coagulation.    According  to  Bizzo-  animals  with  nucleated  blood-corpuscles  every 

;count,  it  is  a  colorless  disk  or  lens-  possible  transition  between  colorless  and  col- 

>od7,  with  a  diameter  equal  to  from  ored  blood-corpuscles.    That  there  are  transi- 

ter  to  one  half  that  of  a  red  corpuscle,  tion  stages  from  the  white  to  the  colored  cells 

^rfectly  destitute  of  hsmoglobin.    Ha-  is  shown  by  the  course  of  development  during 

Laker  state  that  it  is  biconcave,  Biz-  artificially    induced  blood  -  formation."     Mr. 

lat  it  is  not ;  while  Laker  and  Bizzo-  Charles  S.  Minot  suggests,  in  ^*  Science,"  that 

30  that  it  can  not  be  considered  an  in-  the  author  has  overlooked  the  more  plausible 

.te  stage  in  the  development  of  red  view  that  the  colored  corpuscles  are  merely 

3S.    The  disks  have  also  been  examined  nuclei  and  not  completed  cells. 

s,  who  claims  to  have  described  them  Dr.  Richard  Norris,  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 

le  name  of  ^Mnvisible  corpuscles"  as  land,  claims  to  have  discovered  that  the  white 

as  1878.    Bizzozero  believes  that  the  corpnscles  of  the  lymph  peel  off  the  body  of 

ierived  from  the  disintegration  of  these  the  cell,  setting  the  nucleus  free;  that  the  lat- 

d  adduces  several  facts  in  support  of  ter  then  enters  the  circulation  as  a  colorless 

,  among  which  are — 1.  Liquids  which  disk  which  is  ordinarily  invisible,  and  gradual- 

^ndency  to  prevent  coagulation  pre-  ly  becomes  colored  by  the  endogenous  secre- 

0  more  or  less  completely  these  blood-  tion  of  haomoglobin.  He  uses  his  alleged  dis- 
)m  destruction.  2.  Experiments  made  covery  to  contradict  some  of  the  established 
K>d  kept  within  the  unipjured  blood-  views  concerning  the  physiology  and  pathology 
bowed  that  as  long  as  the  blood  re-  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  has  contro- 
uncoagulated,  the  blood-plates  kept  verted  his  views,  and,  repeating  his  experi- 
ape,  while  the  rapid  coagulation  of  ments,  has  shown  that  the  methods  employed 
>d  was  always  preceded  by  a  destruc-  create  the  colorless  disk  out  of  the  red  cor- 
le  plates  and  the  formation  of  granular  puscle  by  removing,  in  one  manner  or  another, 
roul  them.     8.  When  a  drop  of  the  the  hsmoglobin. 

is  whipped  with  slender  threads  for  Regarding  the  influence  of  the  inorganic  con- 

:y  or  fifty-five  seconds,  and  the  threads  stituents  of  the  blood  on  the  ventricular  con- 

hdrawn  and  slightly  washed  with  0*75  traction.  Prof.  Sydney  Ringer  had  shown  from 

of  sodium  chloride  containing  methyl  previous  investigations  that  the  contractility 

nd  then  examined  under  the  micro-  of  the  ventricle  can  not  be  supported  without 

the  same  liquid,  they  were  found  cov-  the  presence  of  a  lime  salt  in  the  circulating 

h  a  layer  of  ^^ plates,"  together  with  fluid;    that  lime  salts  greatly  delay  diastolic 

ite  corpuscles.    If  the  whipping  was  dilatation;  and  that  this  effect  is  obviated  by 

d  longer,  the  layer  of  plates  became  a  a  potash  salt.    He  had  further  shown  that  a 

mass  or  was  transformed  into  a  film  solution  containing  sodium  chloride  and  a  lime 

The  experimenter  was  able  to  a  cer-  salt  only  will  not  sustain  contractility  so  long 

nt  to  watch  this  process,  the  deposi-  as  a  mixture  containing  a  potash  salt  in  addi- 

he  plates,  their  fusion  into  a  granular  tion ;  and  that  sodium  bicarbonate  added  to  sa- 

d  the  subsequent  formation  of  fibrin,  line  solution  wiU  not  sustain  contractility,  nor 

ving  under  the  microscope  a  thread  will  saline  solution  with  sodium  bicarbonate 

1  a  slow  current  of  blood.  4.  When  and  potassium  chloride.  Yet  sodium  bicar- 
lid  containing  fibrinogen  and  fibrino-  bonate,  or  rather  an  alkaline  state  of  the  fiuid, 
nly,  some  of  the  colorless  blood-plates  does  favor  contractility.    In  one  of  the  experi- 

to  a  thread  were  added,  coagulation  ments  spontaneous  contractions  restored   by 

The  mere  presence  of  a  foreign  sodium  bicarbonate  became  even  stronger  than 

a  thread,  was  shown  to  have  no  effect,  with  the  blood  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 

lown  by  satisfactory  tests  that  the  co-  experiment.    Continuing  the  discussion  of  his 

1  was  not  owing  to  the  few  red  cor-  experiments,  and  seeking  for  the  reason  of  this 

rhich  it  was  impossible  to  wash  off  thoi  improvement,  he  observes  that  it  can  scarcely 

or  to  leucocytes  adheringto  the  thread,  be  maintained  that  an  alkaline  fluid  is  neces- 

clusion  is  drawn  that  the  colorless  sary,  since  in  another  experiment  fairly  good 

list  be  assigned  the  chief  part  in  coagu-  though  weakened  contractions  persisted  after 

A  pale  nucleated  plate,  differing  from  feeding  the  ventricle  with  a  neutral  solution 

e  corpuscles,  and  similar  in  functions  for  ninety  minutes  and  more.    More  probably, 

ilorless  plate  here  described,  has  also  the  acid  developed  in  the  muscles  under  con« 

nd  in  birds  and  amphibia.  traction  gradually  weakens,  and  at  last  sns- 

iV'oolridge,  D.  Sc,  of  the  Leipsic  Lab-  pends  contractility.    It  is  certain  that  the  so- 

describes  a  series  of  experiments  on  dium  bicarbonate  acts  by  virtue  of  its  alkalin- 

>od  which  tend  to  establish  the  fact  ity,  and  not  as  a  sodium  salt,  for  the  addition 

thin,  a  body  omnipresent  in  proto-  to  the  circulating  fluid  of  calcium  hydrate  or 

\R  bring  about  coagulation.  ammonium  carbonate  will  produce  the  same 

tack,  in  a  memoir  on  the  development  restoration  of  the  beats.    The  amount  of  con- 

d  bk>od-corpuscle8,  after  reviewing  the  traction,  the  duration  of  the  contraction,  the 

heories  on  the  subject,  announces  as  breadth  of  the  trace,  and  the  rapidity  of  dias- 
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tolic  dilatation,  depend  entirely  on  the  relatire  circular  canals.  Distorbances  of  eqniUbriom 
quantity  of  the  normal  saline  constituents  of  which  have  been  noticed  by  other  observos 
the  blood.  With  calcium  chloride  added  to  after  sections  in  this  region,  but  which  were 
the  saline,  if  the  rhythmic  contractions  retain  attributed  to  other  parts,  were,  in  Bechterev.'t 
their  normal  frequency,  we  get  increased  opinion,  probably  caused  bj  injury  to  the  walls 
breadth  with  rounding  of  the  top  of  the  trace,  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  presence  of  bodily 
which  leads  to  fusion  of  the  beats,  and  the  trace  equilibrium  is  brought  about,  according  tothk 
rises  high  above  the  top  of  the  base-line.  The  observer,  by  the  action  of  three  peripheral  eqia- 
effect  of  adding  potash  salt  to  the  circulating  librium  organs ;  viz.,  the  semicircular  cuak 
fluid  is  to  remove  lime  effects  and  restore  good  the  gray  matter  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  tb« 
normal  conditions.  If  the  contractions  are  olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla.  Each  of  these 
less  frequent,  or  occur  only  with  an  excitation,  organs,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  is  not  oolj 
the  calcium  chloride,  like  other  lime  salts,  at  connected  with  the  cerebellum,  through  whieb 
first  broadens  the  trace,  rounding  its  top,  and  it  acts  on  the  muscles,  but  is  closely  related 
then  greatly  retards  diastolic  dilatation,  rotas-  also  to  one  of  the  higher  sense  organs :  tk 
slum  chloride  obviates  these  effects.  The  ef-  olivary  bodies,  to  the  skin ;  the  Bemieircolir 
fects  may  be  modified  by  introducing  potas-  canals,  to  the  ear ;  and  the  gray  matter  of  tbe 
slum  bicarbonate,  or  by  varying  the  amount  of  third  ventricle,  to  the  eye.  The  intimate  con- 
calcium  chloride  in  the  circulating  fluid;  but  nection  existing  between  the  organs  of  sigbt 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potassium  chloride,  and  equilibrium  is  known  to  all;  and  this  cos- 
no  quantity  of  calcium  chloride  is  capable  of  nection  depends  not  so  much  on  the  visual  fo- 
retarding  diastolic  dilatation.  sations  as  on  the  position  of  the  eyeballs.   Is- 

The  Nerreu  Systcnu — From  observations  made  jury  to  the  center  in  the  third  ventricle  wis 

upon  dogs,  to  determine  the  connection  of  the  always  foUowed  by  marked  changes  in  the  di- 

semicircular  canals  with  the  function  of  equili-  rection  of  the  axes  of  the  eyebaUs;  andtbe 

bration,  Bechterew  has  concluded  that  unilat-  author  suggests  that  changes  in  the  poatios  of 

eral  section  is  foUowed  by  forced  movements  the  eyeballs  may,  in  their  turn,  act  as  mechui- 

of  rotation  around  the  axis  of  the  body,  with  cal  stimulus  to  this  center, 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  nystagmus,  etc.,  which        Experiments  on  dogs  by  Bochfontaine  go  to 

movements  are  at  first  constant,  but  occur  later  confirm  the  view  of  Flourens,  ascribing  via- 

in  paroxysms  separated  by  periods  of  rest,  nous  functions  to  the  cerebral  convolatioji& 

During  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  At  one  time  electrical  stimulation  of  a  particih 

the  animal  assumes  a  constrained  position,  ly-  lar  surface  area,  a,  may.  for  example,  be  fol- 

ing  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  section,  lowed  by  a  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gliod, 

The  rolling  movements  finally  cease,  but  the  or  by  some  definite  movement  of  a  limb,  whil« 

tendency  to  exhibit  circus  movements  toward  the  same  stimulus,  applied  to  other  regions  of 

the  injured  side  continues,  while  the  animal  is  the  cerebral  surface,  has  no  such  consequencei 

deficient  in  power  to  maintain  its  balance  on  In  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  region 

its  feet.    These  symptoms  are  refiex,  for  they  a  will,  however,  cease  to  react  to  stimuli  while 

are  still  exhibited  after  removal  of  the  cerebral  some  other  area,  b.  previously  inexcitable,  be- 

hemispheres,  or  in  narcosis ;  but  they  are  more  comes  irritable,  and  its  stimulation  is  followed 

marked  when  the  hemispheres  are  present,  by  the  same  phenomena  as  resulted  from  the 

Section  of  both  auditory  nerves  is  accompanied  stimulation  of  a,    Bochfontaine  suggests  tbst 

by  marked  deficiency  of  the  power  of  main-  the  gray  rind  is  itself  not  capable  of  electrictl 

taining  equilibrium,  so  that  the  animal  can  excitation,  and  that  the  result  is  always  dse 

neither  stand  nor  walk.    The  forced  move-  to  direct  stimulation  of  subjacent  medallated 

ments  when  only  one  nerve  is  cut  are  due  to  nerve-fibers.    A  bundle  of  such  fibers,  all  with 

the  disharmony  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  same  peripheral  connection,  may  subdivide 

the  normal  semicircular-canal  sensations  on  in  the  brain,  and  end  in  three  or  four  different 

one  side  and  their  absence  on  the  other.    The  regions  of  its  surfSace. 

balance  is  destroyed,  and  vertigo  results.  The  Dr.  Seymour  J.  Sharkey,  of  St.  Thomtf 
well-known  action  of  auditory  impressions  in  Hospital,  London,  has  described  a  number  of 
influencing  movements,  as  in  dancing  and  cases  within  his  practice  bearing  upon  the  sob- 
marching,  is  thought,  from  these  experiments,  ject  of  cerebral  localizations,  in  the  light  of 
to  occur  through  the  semicircular  canals.  which  he  makes  the  statement  that  althoogb 

In  subsequent  experiments  Bechterew  found  there  may  be  slight  differences  of  opioion  tf 

that  the  central  gray  substance  of  the  third  ven-  to  the  exact  limitation  of  the  corticaJ  centers, 

tricle  forms  an  organ  of  equilibration  in  the  recorded  cases  present  a  striking  agreement 

same  sense  as  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  with  regard  to  the  most  important  facts.    Th« 

olivary  bodies.     Having  prepared  his  subject  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  warranted  froio 

so  that  a  section  could  be  made  of  the  gray  our  present  experience  are :  1.  That  there  ire 

matter  in  any  desired  direction,  he  found  that  cortical  centers,  and  that  they  are  situated  io 

injury  to  any  portion  of  that  substance  in  the  the  two  ascending  central  convolutions,  and 

third  ventricle  was  always  followed  by  dis-  in  the  convolutions  adjacent  tx>  them  on  the 

tnrbances  of  equilibrium  similar,  in  a  general  internal  aspect  of  the  hemispheres.    2.  Thtt 

way,  to  those  caused  by  section  of  the  semi-  the  centers  for  the  arm,  leg,  and  face  are  moxt 
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anatomically  distinct.    8.  That  the  cen-  with  these  have  heen  reached  by  Baccola  of 

'  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  tongae  Turin. 

lated  in  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  DIgMttfii.  —  Herzen,  investigating  the  fanc- 
ng  frontal  convolution,  and  that  in  most  tions  of  the  spleen,  has  brooght  forward  a  the- 
;  the  postwor  part  of  the  inferior  fron-  ory  by  which  the  apparently  contradictory  con- 
volution, and  its  junction  with  the  as-  elusions  of  Schiff  and  Heidenhain  may  be  rec- 
;  frontal  in  the  left  hemisphere,  are  onciled.  Schiff  was  led  to  believe  that  after 
y  connected  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  removal  of  the  spleen,  the  pancreatic  secretion 
t  the  centers  for  the  arm  are  situated  in  lost  its  power  of  digesting  proteids,  and  cou- 
Idle  portion  of  both  ascending  convolu-  eluded  that,  though  the  spleen  did  not  itself 
od  that  they  extend  into  the  upper  third  make  the  proteolytic  ferment,  it  furnished  to 
e  convolutions  to  a  distance  which  is  at  the  blood  something  essential  to  the  formation 
nncertain.  5.  That  the  centers  for  the  of  it  in  the  pancrea:<.  Heidenhain  showed,  in 
upy  the  upper  extremities  of  the  two  1875,  that  a  snbstance  (zymogen)  capable  of 
ng  convolutions  and  the  parts  continu-  yielding  proteolytic  ferment  accumulated  in 
h  them  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  the  pancreas  quite  independently  of  the  pres- 
heres.  ence  or  absence  of  the  spleen.  Herzen  has 
!&hne,  having  made  observations  of  the  found  that,  after  removal  of  the  spleen,  the  pan- 
ler^e  endings  on  a  considerable  number  creas  may  Btill  heap  up  zymogen  (tryp9ogen\ 
ibrates,  has  given  descriptions  of  the  but  that  this  is  not  under  such  circumstances 
d  forms  of  the  terminal  ramifications  transformed  into  a  proteolytic  ferment  (tryp- 
axis-cylinder  in  various  species.  By  a  $in)y  as  it  is  normally  when  the  spleen  is  pres- 
method  of  treatment  he  brings  the  axial-  ent,  and  in  physiological  activity.  Hence,  after 
xialbaum)^  as  he  styles  it,  into  a  visible  splenotomy,  or  in  cases  of  serious  splenetic  dis- 
hile  preserving  its  natural  form,  when  ease,  the  digestion  of  albuminous  substanoes  is 
tor-plat^  can  be  seen  with  surprising  greatly  impaired. 

ness.  He  has  also  devised  a  new  method  Winogradow  has  described  the  results  of 
iting  the  end-plates,  when  the  real  ar-  spleen  extirpation  as  manifested  in  the  blood, 
on  is  revealed,  quite  different  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  bone-marrow  of  dogs, 
it  arborization  before  isolation.  The  several  of  which  were  kept  alive,  in  good 
itions  are  composed  of  the  axis-cylin-  health,  for  more  than  two  years  after  the  sple- 
1  a  sheath  of  substance  which  Ktlhne  notomy.  The  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a 
e  stroma,  separating  the  axis-cylinder  cubic  metre  of  blood  always  falls  in  a  short 
e  fundamental  substance  of  the  motor-  time  after  the  operation  till,  in  from  150  to  200 
The  terminal  ramifications  in  Rana  days,  it  is  less  than  half  Uie  normal  number, 
g)  are  formed,  according  to  Trinchese,  After  twelve  months  there  begins  a  gradually 
disks,  placed  at  more  or  less  regular  increasing  proportion  of  abnormally  small  red 
^s  from  one  another,  and  separated  by  corpuscles,  while  those  of  exceptionally  large 
^eneou:«  intermediate  substance.  From  size,  some  of  which  are  always  found  in  nor- 
amifications  on  the  side  toward  the  mal  dog's  blood,  entirely  disappear.  The  white 
.,  run  out  numerous  very  fine  filaments,  corpuscles  show  no  morphological  change ; 
)ngitudinal  strise  "  of  the  muscle  have  their  absolute  number  is  sometimes  increased, 
T  structure  to  that  of  the  axis-cylinder,  sometimes  diminished.  In  one  case,  after  132 
ormed  of  disks  united  by  clear  ipter-  days,  most  of  the  lymphatic  glands  were  found 
I  substance;  and  the  disks  are  united  enlarged,  softer  than  the  normal,  and  red  on 
al  filaments  with  one  another.  section,  especially  in  the  cortical  layer,  the 
[lis  has  described  the  results  of  obser-  color  depending  mainly  on  red  blood-corpus- 
made  upon  himself  with  regard  to  the  cles  which  were  abundant  in  the  lymph- chan- 
lat  elapses  between  the  stimulation  of  nels  of  the  gland,  but  being  partly  due  to  de- 
se  of  smell  and  the  giving  of  the  signal  posits  of  brownish-red  pigment,  the  detHtuB  of 
ng  the  perception  of  the  sensation.  He  broken-down  corpuscles.  The  marrow  in  the 
at  stimuli  like  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  central  cavity  of  nearly  all  the  long  bones 
)xcite  not  merely  fibers  of  the  gustatory  was  red-colored,  the  coloration  being  due  to 
but  also  nerves  of  common  sensation,  red  corpuscles  lying  outside  the  blood-vessels 
ihorter  reaction  time  than  stimuli  which  in  the  spaces  of  the  proper  marrow-tissues, 
or  mainly  on  the  nerve-fibers  concerned  Later,  similar  but  less  marked  divergences 
e  sense  of  smell  proper.  In  the  cases  from  the  normal  structure  were  found  in  both 
phor,  a^afoetida,  ammonium  sulphide,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  bone-marrow. 
>rra,  carbon  disulphide,  valerian,  mint.  Transfusion  of  the  blood  of  a  dog  which  had 
bolic  acid,  the  reaction  time  increases  undergone  splenotomy  produced  similar  ef- 
>rder  of  the  names  from  '50  to  *67  of  a  fects  in  the  lymph-glands  and  bone-marrow  of 

The  moment  of  olfactoiy  perception  another  dog. 

t  could  not  be  determined.    The  time  Messrs.  R.  H.  Chittenden  and  J.  S.  Ely  have 

tion  appears  to  be  longer  in  the  case  of  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the 

ise  than  in  those  of  touch,  sight,  or  amountof  alkali  present  in  normal  mixed  human 

Results   in  the   main  concordant  saliva,  and  whether  the  alkalinity  is  subject  to 
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Tariation  in  different  persons  and  at  different  "^ 

times^  and,  if  so,  whether  there  is  any  connec-  ^^^^  wt^w  VhaV^d  fli;';;;.::v;;.:v.:::::::::  ^ 

tion  between  vanations  of  alkalinity  and  the    WeU-done  boiled  beet  shAved  fine s 

diastatio  action  of  saliva.    More  than  fifty  spe-    S?^i<»°«  tomu*^  shaved  Adb « 

..  .t         T         ^  ^       ^  ^    r         well-doDe  roasted,  shaved  fine 4 

cimens  ot  the  saliva  of  fourteen  persons  were    Raw  mutton  ...7! % 

examined.    The  average  alkalinity  of  the  sam-    Kawveai 4 

pies  expressed  in  the  form  of  sodium  carbon-    ^^pork i 

ate  was  '080  per  cent.  The  average  diastatio  In  the  experiments  with  milk,  a  qDantitT 
action  of  fifty-four  samples  expressed  in  the  was  given,  the  amoant  of  nitrogen  in  whkh 
percentage  of  sugar  formed  from  the  starch  would  correspond  with  that  contained  in  100 
was  42*82  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  grammes  of  beef .  This  with  cow  ^s  milk  was  603 
individual  results  obtained  showed  several  in-  cubic  centimetres.  That  quantity  of  the  rev 
teresting  facts,  which  may  be  summarized  as  milk  was  digested  in  3^  hoars ;  of  boiled  milk 
follows:  1.  Saliva  from  different  individuals  in  4  hours;  of  sour  milk  in  8  honrs;  675  ce. 
may  show  a  constant  difference  in  alkalinity,  of  skimmed  cow's  milk  were  digested  in  t\ 
although  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  alkalinity  hours ;  656  c.  c.  of  raw  goat's  milk  in  3^  hours, 
varies  only  within  narrow  limits ;  2.  Saliva  se-  The  Physlotogj  of  T«lce. — Prof.  T.  Wesle; 
creted  by  the  same  individual  at  different  times  Mills,  of  McGill  University,  has  published  iht 
has  within  certain  limits  a  constant  degree  of  results  of  examinations  which  he  has  made  with 
alkalinity;^  8.  While  saliva  from  different  indi-  the  laryngoscope  and  tested  by  autolaryngo- 
viduals  shows  in  several  cases  a  decided  and  scopy  upon  certain  controverted  questions  of 
constant  difference  in  alkalinity,  there  is  no  cor-  the  physiology  of  the  voice.  The  questions  em- 
responding  difference  in  diastatio  action  which  brace  the  functions  of  the  epiglottis  in  changei 
is  at  all  constant.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  of  pitch  and  of  quality,  the  influence  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  variations  of  alkalinity  are  trachea  and  of  the  supra-glottic  chambers  on 
within  too  narrow  limits  to  exercise  any  ap-  pitch,  the  falsetto  voice,  and  the  registers  of 
preciable  influence  on  the  diastatio  action  of  the  singing  voice.  On  the  first  point  Mr.  Wti- 
the  saliva.  ton  has  maintained,  in  a  paper  published  in 

B^champ  has  investigated  the  origin  of  the  1878,  that  ''  the  epiglottis  was  seen  to  take 

power  possessed  by  human  saliva  of  saccharify-  different  positions  in  changes  of  pitch,  qnalitr, 

mg  starch-paste — a  power  which  the  saliva  of  and  intensity."  Prof.  Mills,  remarking  that  tbis 

many  animals,  including  even  such  herbivores  author  and  others  have  made  the  mistake  of 

as  the  horse,  has  not.    He  concludes  that  it  is  considering  the  movements  of  the  epiglottis  is 

not  due,  as  some  have  thought,  to  chance  germs  essential  when  they  are  only  incidental,  con- 

which  have  entered  the  mouth  from  the  at-  eludes  from  his  own  observations  that  ''tk 

mosphere,  but  to  a  special  ferment  more  active  epiglottis  may  act  like  a  resonator,  and  probs* 

than  diastase,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  bly  is  one  in  some  degree ;  that  by  its  moT^ 

action  on  the  pure  secreted  saliva  of  specific  ments  it  is  a  modifier  of  the  quality  of  sounds 

microscopic  organisms  living  in  the  salivary  but  not  appreciably  of  their  pitch ;  but  tbit 

glands  and  in  the  mouth-cavity  of  man.    The  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  mere  presence 

pure  parotid  saliva  of  horse  or  dog  does  not  of  the  epiglottis  independently  of  its  particii' 

convert  starch-paste  into  copper-oidde-reduc-  lar  movements  may  influence  these  qualities  of 

iug  substances,  nor  does  it  acquire  this  power  sound  is  not  as  yet  determined  in  the  human 

when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  gently  warmed  subject."      Concerning  the  influence  of  the 

with  scrapings  from  the  tongues  of  those  an-  trachea  on  pitch,  ^Mt  is  a  matter  of  common- 

imals ;  but  it  becomes  very  efficacious  when  est  observation,  that  above  a  certain  point  in 

scrapings  from  the  inside  of  the  human  mouth  the  scale  (which  latter  varies  with  sex,  a^e, 

are  added  to  it.  and  the  individual),  the  larynx  rises  or  faJU 

E.  Jessen  has  made  investigations  respect-  according  as  the  pitch  is  above  or  below  tbi^ 

ing  the  time  required  to  digest  meat  and  milk  fixed  point,  which  has  been  named  the  ^st&tion- 

prepared  in  different  ways :  1.  With  artificial  note.'"    It  appears  from  the  experiments  that 

gastric  Juice.     Of  twenty-five  grammes  of  beef  while  the  breath-pressure  is  almost  if  not  qaite 

in  each  condition,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  sufficient  of.  itself  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the 

hours:  5^  grammes  of  the  raw,  from  9i  to  9]^  larynx  and  trachea,  it  does  not  explain  their 

grammes  of  the  half-cooked,  and  from  17  to  18  fall  below  the  position  for  the  ^'  station -note  ^'; 

grammes  of  the  well-done  beef  remained  undis-  and  for  the  efficient  action  of  the  arytenoid 

solved.    2.  In  the  stomach  of  a  dog.    The  raw  and  cricoid  cartilages  in  particular,  and  to 

meat  was  also  digested  more  quickly  than  effect  a  state  of  support  and  tension  generally 

boiled  or  roasted  meat,  the  time  required  for  in  the  larynx,  certain  muscles,  including  the 

raw  beef  being  from  5-3  to  5-6  hours.    8.  Ex-  thyro-hyoid,  the  palatopharyngeus,  and  the  in- 

perirnents  were  made  upon  man  by  introducing  ferior  constrictor,  act  in  harmony.    Helmbolti 

100  grammes  of  meat  and  800  c.  c.  of  water  gives  no  favor  to  the  view  that  the  supra- 

into  an  empty  stomach,  pumping  out  the  con-  glottio  air-chambers  can  alter  materially  the 

tents  of  the  stomach  after  a  time,  and  examin-  tones  of  the  vocal  cords.     Notwithstanding 

ing  them  with  a  microscope.  The  time  required  this  authority,  and  a  few  experiments  tiiat  are 

for  complete  digestion  was  as  follows :  cited  as  bearing  apparently  against  his  view, 
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ills  holds   that  these   chambers   do  Mills  accepts  the  division  and  definitions,  as  to 

\j  exercise  an  important  influence  on  essential  points,  after  having  tested  them  on 

id  supports  his  position  by  citing  ob-  fiftj  sabjects.    In  conclnsion,  he  suggests  that 

is  or  experiments  which  almost  anj  most  writers  on  the  physiology  of  voice  appear 

test  for  himself.    Thus,  while  all  the  to  have  attached  too  little  importance  to  the 

»nditioDS  are  unchanged,   by  passing  wind-force  apparatus  and  its  action.     Every 

from  the  arrangement  of  the  supra-  trained  singer  knows,  or  should  know,  that 

arts  suited  to  the  utterance  of  o  (as  correct  breathing  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  im- 

^^)  to  that  form  of  the  parts  requisite  to  portant  in  healthy  and  efficient  vocalization, 

[as  in  ^^  me  ^^),  a  change  of  pitch  will  be  The  chest  production,  the  head-voice  so  called 

prhich  the  most  undiscriminating  ear  of  males  and  high  falsetto,  cause  in  the  subject 

fail  to  appreciate.    The  same  experi-  sensations  very  different,  part  of  which  are 

.y  be  repeated  in  view  of  the  laryngeal  referable  to  the  larynx  and  to  the  wind  appa- 

vhen  a  change  of  pitch  will  be  made  ratus.    It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  more 

any  noticeable  change  in  the  glottic  breath-force  is  required  to  produce  a  chest- 

Loe.  Again,  ifthe  vowel  a  (as  in  ^^say")  tone  than  a  head-tone  of  the  same  pitch,  and 

&t  about  the  pitch  of  common  conver-  less  for  the  corresponding  falsetto  than  for  the 

r  rather  higher,  and  a  musical  instru-  head-tone.    But  that  there  is  some  difference 

md  the  note  which  seems  best  in  ac-  in  the  manner  of  blowing  that  is  essential  to  a 

h  it,  a  departure  from  the  note  by  good  achievement  in  these  different  produc- 

f  a  tone  will  be  found  to  alter  slight-  tions  is  capable  of  proof  by  experiment  on 

nnd  of  the  vowel.    Hence,  in  account-  one's  own  person. 

»itchwemust  take  into  consideration  ForaatlMioflJrMU — To  determine  in  what  part 
ition  of  the  supra-glottic  apparatus  as  of  the  animal  organism  urea  is  formed,  W.  von 
he  behavior  of  the  larynx.  The  term  Schroeder  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  in 
voice  is  used  to  designate  a  certain  which  blood  was  caused  to  circulate  through 
f  the  voice  not  distinguished  from  the  living  organs,  the  amount  of  urea  contained 
oice  by  any  fixed  line,  but  overlapping  being  determined  both  before  and  after  its  pas- 
through  a  series  of  notes  that  can  be  sage.  An  experiment  on  a  dog  after  the  Kid- 
l  by  either.  The  essential  conditions  neys  had  been  extirpated  showed  that  urea 
oduction  of  this  quality  are  closure  of  still  accumulated  in  the  blood.  Ammonium 
is  posteriorly  to  a  variable  extent,  de-  carbonate  was  added  to  a  specimen  of  blood, 
largely  on  the  pitch,  but  somewhat  which  was  then  passed  through  an  ox-kidney, 
in  extent  in  different  individuals ;  the  bat  afterward  showed  no  increase  in  urea, 
the  blast ;  and  the  manner  of  blow-  like  experiments  with  dogs*  kidneys  gave  the 
triable  conditions  are  the  compass  of  same  result  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the 
^tto;  the  extent  to  which  the  vocal  kidneys  are  incapable  of  converting  ammo- 
)proximate  posteriorly,  and  especially  nium  carbonate  into  urea.  Experiments  were 
y ;  and  the  perfection  with  which  the  also  made  with  the  livers  of  dead  dogs  into 
i  of  the  segmented  portion  of  the  vo-  which  blood  was  injected  by  the  portal  vein 
i  can  be  effected.  Almost  precisely  and  taken  out  from  the  vena  cava  above  the 
)  conditions  apply  to  the  head-voice  diaphragm.  In  one  experiment,  blood  to  which 
^n  in  females.  A  vocal  register  is  de-  ammonium  carbonate  had  been  added  con- 
Garcia  as  *^  a  series  of  consecutive  and  tained  before  injection  *0442  per  cent,  of  urea, 
leous  sounds,  rising  from  the  grave  to  after  the  injection  *0812  per  cent. ;  in  another 
3,  produced  by  the  development  of  the  experiment  the  increase  was  from  *0588  to 
chanical  principle,  the  nature  of  which  *125d  per  cent.,  the  solid  matter  in  these  cases 
ly  differs  from  any  other  series  of  having  only  slightly  increased.  Blood  without 
iqually  consecutive  and  homogeneous  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  was  then 
1  by  another  mechanical  principle.'*  passed  through  the  liver  of  a  hungry  dog,  and 
nd  Madame  Seller  divide  the  registers  through  that  of  one  killed  during  the  process 
chest  and  the  head  register,  with  the  of  digestion.  No  perceptible  increase  in  urea 
interposed  between  them.  Madame  was  noticeable  in  the  tormer  case,  while  in  the 
akes  a  further  division,  and  physio-  latter  the  content  of  urea  rose  from  *0499  to 
describes  the  registers  as  follows :  '0636,  showing  that  the  liver  is  able  to  produce 
irst  chest-register,  in  which  the  whole  urea  from  some  substance  formed  in  digestion. 
)  moved  by  loose  vibrations ;  h.  The  The  method  of  the  formation  of  urea  from 
ihest-regbter,  in  which  the  vocal  liga-  ammonium  carbonate.  Yon  Bchroeder  holds  to 
one  act ;  e,  Ilie  first  falsetto,  in  which  be  by  the  loss  of  water, 
s  alone  of  the  vocal  cords  vibrate,  but  Further  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
le  glottis  is  in  action ;  d.  The  second  formation  of  urea  in  the  body  by  the  researches 
in  which  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  of  E.  Salkowski  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of 
used,  and  the  vocal  ligaments  alone  several  amido  acids.  The  sodium  salt  of  me- 
tion ;  and,  e.  The  head-tones,  in  which  tamido-benzoic  acid  was  given  to  rabbits  and 
^s  alone  are  vibrating  while  the  liga-  dogs  in  quantities  of  two  to  ten  grammes  a  day. 
re  partially  closed  posteriorly.    Prof.  In  the  urine  of  the  rabbits  5  per  cent,  was  ob- 
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taioed  as  nramido-benzoic  acid,  and  in  that  of  the  **  Blood  " ;  Gaskell  on  the  ^'  FnnctioD  of 

the  dogs  nearly  20  per  cent    Thus  is  rendered  the  Cardiac  Tissue  " ;  Huddicombe  on  "  Re^i- 

probable  another  example  of  a  synthesis  by  the  ration  " ;  Budwin  on  the  ^'  Snpposed  Poisos- 

addition  of  cyanic  acid  within  the  animal  body,  ons  Alkaloid  in  Haman  Saliva  ^*  (in  which  b« 

since  nnder  the  conditions  which  there  prevail  contradicts  some  conclusions  of  Gtiatier) ;  Gsr* 

no  other  mode  of  formation  for  uramido  acids  rod  and  Cook  on   "  Uric  Acid  "  ;   Stone  ot 

is  yet  known.    To  ascertain  in  which  organ  the  '^  Influence  of  High  Temperatore  on  th« 

uramido- benzoic  acid  is  formed,  Salkowski  ex-  Electrical  Resistance  of  the  Hnman  Bodj'^; 

perimented  upon  a  rabbit  from  which  the  kid-  L.  Bmnton  on  the  ^^  Nature  of  Inhibition,  Asd 

neys  had  been  extirpated,  and  found  the  acid  the  Action  of  Drugs  on  it "  ;  Poolton  on  tbe 

in  the  blood,  liver,  and  muscles.     Ligaturing  ^*  Origin  of  Taste-Bulbs  " ;  Stone  on  ^'Singing, 

the  ureters  caused  no  increase  in  the  amount  Speaking,  and  Stammering  " ;  Brown  on^'Pho- 

of  acid  found.    It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  tography  of  the  Larynx   and  Soft   Pakte''; 

uramido- benzoic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  kid-  Blomfield,  Dowdeswell.  and  Wiltshire,  on  the 

neys,  and,  since  Von  Schroeder  has  found  that  "  Reproductive  Organs  " ;  Ringer  on  the  "Ef- 

ammonium  carbonate  is  converted  into  urea  in  fects  of  Dilution  and   Concentration  on  the 

the  liver,  it  is  probable  that  the  former  process  Action  of  Poisons  " ;  Lauder  Brunton  on  tbe 

is  also  carried  on  there.  *^  Temperature-Modifications  of  the  Action  of 

Phyd^legical  litentnre.  —  The  yearns  list  of  Drugs  ^* ;  Dowdeswell  on  tbe  ^^  Action  of  Pi- 

new  publications  is  not  distinguished  by  the  paine  with  reference  to  the  Occurrence  of  ifi* 

presence  of  any  book  of  great  importance  in  cro-Organisms  in   the  Blood '' ;    Ringer  and 

physiology.     A  considerable  number  of  vol-  Sainsbury  on  the  "  Action  of  Chloral,  Opinm, 

umes  and  papers  have  appeared,  particularly  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and  Barium  Chloride'*; 

in  Germany,  where  this  work  has  been  most  Williams    on    '^Experiments    upon    Bacteria 

industriously  carried  on,  embodying  the  results  with  Disinfectants  " ;  Klein  and  Kay  Lankester 

of  special  studies,  but  little  is  to  be  found  in  on  ^'  Bacteria  *' ;  Crooke  on  *'  Bacilli  in  Scarlet 

them  that  adds  materially  to  our  knowledge  Fever  " ;  and  by  Cheyne,  West,  Gibbes,  Smith, 

of  general  principles,  or  points  to  any  startling  Williams,  Green,  and  Dresh field,  on  the  '*Ba- 

discovery.  cillus   of   Tubercle."     New    apparatus   hafe 

Among  the  American  publications  of  more  been  described  by  Shenstone,  Vacher,  Glaze- 
general  interest  are  Brubaker's  "  Text-Book  brook,  Thelfall,  and  Warner, 
of  Physiology  " ;  a  translation,  by  Meade  Smith,  The  German  list  includes  four  hundred  and 
of  L.  Hermann's  '*  Experimental  Pharmacolo-  thirteen  titles,  and  a  small  number  of  papers 
gy  "  ;  and  Dr.  Gradle's  (Chicago)  treatise  on  in  French  are  registered. 
**  Bacteria  and  the  Germ-Theory  of  Disease/'  PITA*  The  pita-plant  differs  from  an  aloe 
Mallet  has  published  a  paper  on  the  *^  Deter-  proper  (the  European  aloe  belongs  to  tbe  lOj 
mination  of  Organic  Matter  in  Potable  Water."  family),  and  also  from  the  cactus,  with  both 
White  has  discussed  the  question,  **  Is  the  Blood  of  which  it  has  been  confounded.  Richard 
a  Living  Fluid  ? "  R.  S.  Henry  has  reported  Whiteing  speaks  of  the  planters  of  MaoritioB 
upon  his  new  studies  in  the  ^^  Crystallization  of  cultivating  it  for  its  valuable  fiber,  and  namee 
HsQmoglobin."  Chittenden  and  Ely  have  in-  it  a  species  of  aloe  (Aloe  liezieana) ;  and  Dr. 
veatigated  the  "  Alkalinity  and  Diastatic  Ac-  Trowbridge,  United  States  consul  at  Vera 
tion  of  Human  Saliva."  We  notice  also  mono-  Cruz  in  1880.  said,  in  speaking  of  a  varietjof 
graphs,  all  embodying  the  results  of  experi-  this  plant,  if  not  actually  tbe  same  species: 
mentation,  by  M.  L.  Holbrook  on  the  "  Tor-  "  There  is  a  species  of  cactus  here  oonimonlj 
mination  of  Nerves  in  the  Liver  "  ;  Minor  on  called  *  pita,'  some  of  the  fibers  of  which  ire 
^'  A  Case  of  Color-Blindness  for  Green  *' ;  sixteen  feet  long.  It  is  strong  and  silkj«  aad 
Muybridge  on  the  "  Attitude  of  Animals  in  Lo-  capable  of  being  drawn  into  threads,  from 
coraotion'';  Mitchell  and  Reichert  on  the  which  gossamer  webs  might  be  woven.  In 
"  Venom  of  Serpents  " ;  and  Sternberg  on  the  fact,  a  few  months  ago,  a  Vera  Cruzan  sent 
*'  Germicide  Value  of  Certain  Therapeutic  some  of  the  fiber  to  England,  and  had  a  fev 
Agents,  and  on  the  Micrococcus  of  Gonorrhoea!  handkerchiefs  made,  which  were  extr^ndj 
Pus."  beautiful,  and  appeared  more  like  silver  tissoe 

The  English  list  furnishes  a  fourth  edition  than  linen,  and  were  quite  strong.''    Pita  is 

of  Dr.  Michael  Foster's  "  Text-Book  " ;  a  trans-  generally  known  as   the  American   aloe  or 

lation,  by  McAlister,  of  Ziegler's  "Text-Book  agave-plant  (Agave  Amerieana).    It  belongs  to 

of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis";  the  amaryllis  family,  and  has  been  put  to  a 

Coats's  "  Manual  of  Pathology  "  ;  Klein's  "  His-  great  variety  of  uses  in  Southern  Mexico  and 

tology  " ;  Malley's  "  Microphotography  " ;  stud-  the  several  republics  of  Central  America.  Tbe 

ies  by   Wells   on  **  Indian    Snake-Poisons " ;  dried  flower-stems  have  been  extensively  ntil- 

Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warrington  on  the  chem-  ized  to  make  thatched  roofs  for  tropical  houses, 

istry  of  the  "Fairy  Rings";  Pavy,  Johnson,  the  strength  of  the  fiber  giving  to  such  roofing 

Rolfe,  and  Oliver,  on  "  Urinary  Tests  and  Tests  a  wonderful  durability.    The  sap  of  the  leare* 

for  Albumen  ";  Elsberg,  Bower,  and  Gardiner,  of  one  species  of  the  American  aloe  (coarser 

on  **  Protoplasm  " ;  Geddes  on  the  **  Cell  The-  than  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  arti- 

ory  " ;  Harris,  Norris,  and  Ray  Lankester,  on  cle)  becomes,  when  fermented,  the  well-known 


PITA. 

!ftn  drink,  pulque,  and,  when  distilled,  the 
tot  but  deceptiTe  vino  mezeoL  The  fiber, 
1  is  the  most  valaable  and  irouderfDi 
■.J  of  the  pita-plant,  has  been  eztenaivel; 
bj  thenstives  for  shoe-Btrings.  haiDiiiocka, 
ordage.    It  extends  the  entire  length  of 


taf,  and  has  been  extracted  by  first  ponnd- 
le  leaf  on  a  rock,  then  eipo^ng  it  to  the 
)(  the  gnn,  whereby  the  bsrk  of  the  leaf 
ne  rnimbled,  and  a  second  ponnding,  fol- 
l  bj-  combing,  produced  the  clean  fiber. 
process  is  necessarily  slow  and  eipentiive, 
\i  accoDDts  for  the  fact  that  the  use  made 
is  fiber  has  been  entirelj  confined  to  the 
lal  coantries  prodaoing  it. 
e  pita-plant  of  Oantral  America  seems  to 
a  finer  fiber  than  that  of  Uezico  j  bnt 
is  a,  marked  difference,  in  this  particnlar, 
ralities  on  the  same  parallel.  In  the  low- 
of  Hondaraa  and  Nicaragna,  where  pita 
s  most  laznriantlj,  the  leaf  is  straight, 
three  to  fonr  inches  in  width,  having  no 
le  stalk,  and  from  a  fetr  feet  to  eighteen 
n  length.  In  its  growth  there,  it  monopo- 
tbe  eoti,  taking  eicluaive  possession — ez- 
ng,  of  course,  the  tropical  forest-trees. 
I  the  fact  that  this  plant  baa,  as  jet,  re- 
d  no  systematic  cnltivation  or  ontting,  it 
{possible  to  determine  the  exact  annnal 
;  bnt,  from  the  best  sonroes  which  pre- 
tberoselves,  this  jield  (by  cotting  the 
s  three  or  fonr  times  a  j^ear,  so  as  to 
:  np  an  average  of  six  feet  in  length)  will 
'om  three  to  five  tons  of  clean  liber  per 
The  territory  occopied  by  this  plant  is 
idingly  extensive.  Along  some  of  the 
r-coorses,  and  extending  back  from  them, 
)  tracts  of  I,ODO  acres  can  be  fonnd. 
e  cmde  Gber  is  equal  in  raloe  to  Manila 
>,  when  applied  to  likenaea;  but  in  fine- 
strength,  and  durability,  it  is  saperior. 
tltimate  fiber  is  even  finer  than  that  of 
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the  threads  of  mlk  spun  by  the  silk-worm. 
The  writer  of  this  was  shown  the  two  nnder 
a  powerful  microscope  at  Lyons,  France,  and 
heard  many  exclamations  of  snrprise  by  mann- 
iacturera  at  the  oneipected  result;  and  in  dis- 
covering also  that  pita-fiber  did  not  loae  its 
strength  when  reduced  to  the  fioss  state.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  weaving  this 
fiber  when  fiossed,  with  cotton,  wool,  or  silk; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  this  can  be  done 
advantageoDsly  with  each  of  them.    As  the 

Eita-fiber  possesses  a  silky  gloss  of  its  own,  it 
as  been  thoagbt  by  manufactnrers  that  it 
wonid  be  found  valnable  to  mix  with  silk,  es- 
pedally  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  fabrics 
where  weight,  etrengtli,  dnrshility,  and  finish 
are  required.  It  is  the  strongest  vegetable 
fiber  known.  Companies  have  been  organized 
in  New  York  recently  to  reduce  this  pita-plant 
into  fiber,  and  to  introdnoe  machinery  to  this 
end.  One  company  has  pnt  op  a  factory  dur- 
ing the  past  year  on  Black  river,  Hoodnras,  a 
short  distance  from  the  port  of  Uiriona.  Near 
this  point  and  along  this  river  are  extensive 
fields  of  pita.  The  company's  works  comprise 
a  saw-mill,  shops,  other  bnildings,  steam-power, 
and  A  small  staam-tog  on  the  river  to  tow  pita 
tu  the  factory,  and  it  is  now  testing  various 
machines,  recently  invented.  A  wide  field 
seems  here  to  open  iteetf  to  the  inventor. 
Years  of  patient  work  of  inventive  brains  were 
required  before  proper  machinery  was  per- 
fected to  prodooe  rami-fiber  from  the  stalk; 
and  some  waiting  may  still  be  necessary  before 
a  practical  machine  shall  be  completed,  oapable 
of  rednoing  the  green  leaf  of  the  pita-plajit  to 
a  marketable  product. 

PMCELUIf.  This  name  ia  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Europeans  to  the  finest  wares  of 
China,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  fine  pol- 
ished surfaces  to  that  of  the  univalve-shell 
which  bears  the  name  of  poreellana;  and  the 
shell  itself  derived  its  appellation  from  the 
curved  or  gibbons  shape  of  its  upper  snrface, 
which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  raised  back 
of  ^porcella,  or  little  bog^as  we  should  aay, 
pig.  Other  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  have  been  given,  as,  for  example,  tVora 
Count  Portcellani,  the  French  embassador, 
who  was  so  much  interested  in  ceramics;  or 
by  a  corruption  of  pour  cent  an  ("  for  a  hun- 
dred years "),  the  Cliinese  claiming  that  the 
doDgh  or  paste  vsa  snSered  to  ferment  for  a 
hundred  years  before  it  was  molded.  But  the 
first  seems  the  moel  probable  derivation. 

We  shail  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
that  class  of  ceramic  wares  known  nnder  the 
general  name  of  porcelain,  and  to  these  mainly 
as  prod  need  in  the  United  States. 

The  best  writers  on  ceraroicsdivide  porcelain 
into  two  classes,  "  hard  "  and  "  soft " ;  or  per- 
haps, more  exactly,  "  natural "  and  "  artificial.'' 
Both  kinds  are  spoken  of  as  translucent,  though 
the  transtucence  in  the  thicker  wares  is  not 
very  obvious,  except  as  distii^isbing  it  from 
the  dall  opacity  of  the  wares  having  an  earth- 
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en  body.    Natural  or  hard  porcelain  is  made  gile.    The  glaze  is  abo  alkaline,  and  is  con- 

of  pure  kaolin,  feldspar,  and  silica  usually  from  posed  of  feldspar,  carbonate  of  lime,  horn, 

the  finest  powdered  quartz;  no  trace  of  iron  and  wbite-lead.    Sometimes  silica  andpetrl- 

or  other  metals  is  permitted  in  its  composition,  ash  (bicarbonate  of  potassa)  are  added  to  tb« 

The  glaze  is  of  the  same  materials  as  the  body,  ingredients  of  the  body,  to  make  it  still  mart 

though  in  different  proportions,  and  with  the  alkaline.    The  alkaline  glaze  may  be  either 

possible  addition  of  a  little  lime  or  chalk  to  colored  or  colorless.      To   the    former  elis 

make  it  flow  more  readily.    The  finest  and  belong  some  of  the  alkaline  wares  of  PenU, 

best  qualities  of  this  natural  or  hard  por-  China,  and  of  Deck  and  Hariland — to  the  k^ 

celain  owe  their  perfection  and  comparative  ter  those  of  Persia,  China,  St.CIond,  Tonnuj, 

indestructibleness  to  the  methods  of  baking  Sevres,  and  Haviland.    The  old  Sevres  statih 

or  firing.    All  glazed  fictile  wares  require  two  cttes  in  biscuit- ware  also  belong  to  this  daaol 

bakings  or  burnings,   and,  if  decorated  after  alkaline  pastes. 

glazing,  a  third,  to  fuse  and  ^x  the  metallic  The  second  subdivision  of  artificial  pom- 
colors.  In  the  production  of  hard  porcelain,  lains  includes  those  having  a  body  of  calca- 
the  first  baking,  by  which  the  molded  material  reous  or  chalky  paste  in  which  chalk  and  lioM 
is  brought  into  the  condition  of  biscuit-ware,  take  the  place  of  bone,  and  are  oombioed 
is  conducted  in  the  upper  story  of  the  great  either  with  kaolin  or  feldspar.  The  glaxe  of 
kilns,  where  the  heat  is  not  so  intense  as  in  these  is  boracic  and  colorless.  This  indnda 
the  lower  story,  and  seldom  reaches  more  than  English  china,  the  Minton,  Worcester,  and 
1,800**  Fahr.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  thinner  Copeland  wares. 

wares   is    even  less.    The  biscuit- ware  thus        A  third  subdivision  is   Parian  wares,  net 

produced  is  porous,  somewhat  friable,  and  can  glazed.    The  paste  is  mainly  feldspathic,  but  m 

be  turned  perfectly  smooth  in  a  lathe.     When  exact  composition  is  variable,  and  in  somecase^ 

ready  for  the  glaze,  which  is  an  impalpable  secret.    The  paste  for  Parian  wares  is  stiffer 

powder,  kept  suspended  in  a  large  tub  or  yat  and  more  solid  before  baking  than  that  of  the 

of  water  by  constant  stirring,  it  is  plunged  glazed  wares  generally,  and  is  always  cast  io 

into  it,  and,  from  its  porosity,  absorbs  the  molds.    The  Parian  figures  and  statuettes  of 

water,  leaving  the  glaze  in  a  fine,  pasty  pow-  Copeland,  and  those  of  Minton  and  the  Wor- 

der  on  the  surface.    It  is  dried  in  the  air,  and  cester  potteries,  England,  are  included  in  this 

then    carefully  packed  in    the    seggars    and  subdivision. 

placed  in  the  lower  story  of  the  kiln,  where        It  is  to  be  noticed  that  not  only  is  ihtst 

it  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  from  4,500°  to  this  radical  difference  in  the  compositioD,  botk 

5,000°,  the  later  stages  of  the  baking  being  of  the  body  and  glaze  of  the  artificial  or  floft 

carefully  watched,  and  the  temperature  reduced  porcelain,  from  that  of  the  natural  or  bird 

at  the  point  where  the  glazing  begins  to  flow  porcelain,  but  there  is  a  difference,  as  marked 

freely,  and  the  body  is  so  far  vitrified  that  and  as  important,  in  the  methods  of  bakinf 

body  and  glaze  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  or  burning  them.     All  of  the  soft  porcdiii 

The  porcelain  is  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  and  wares  are  baked  at  a  very  intense  heat  tlM 

is  not  taken  from  the  seggars  under  four  or  first  time.    The  temperature  of  the  btKoit' 

five  days.    When  taken  out,  it  is  pure  white,  wares  is  raised  to  4,000°  Fahr.,  or  higher,  and 

translucent,  not  readily  frangible,  and,  when  they  are  cooled  gradually   for  several  dajs. 

broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  is  found  to  be  per-  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  intense  heit  an 

fectly  horoogeneoQs    in    its  composition,   so  various:  where  tiie  body  contains  a  large  p^ 

that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  glaze  centage  of  bone,  the  burning  must  be  carried 

ends  and  the  body  begins,  and  there  is  no  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  destroy  iS 

danger  of  chipping,  crazing,  or  cracking  of  traces  of  animal  tissue  in  the  bone,  and  roioce 

the  glaze,  or  absorption  of  grease  or  acids,  it  to  a  pure  phosphate  of  lime.     When  thai 

The    glazed  porcelain    and  biscuit-wares    of  thoroughly  burned,  the  body,  though  profefr 

China,  Japan,   Dresden,  Berlin,  Sevres,  and  edly  infnsible,  is  carried  almost  to  the  point  of 

Limoges,  and  of  the  Union  Porcelain  Works  vitrification.   In  the  case  of  Parian  wares,  they 

in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  belong  to  this  class  of  nat-  become  so  hard  and  dense  that  they  can  be 

ural  or  hard  porcelain.  rubbed,  polished,  or  turned  in  the  lathe,  till 

The  soft  or  artificial  porcelain  differs  from  they  acquire  a  marble  or  ivory-like  sarfaw. 

this  in  very  many  particulars.     Miss  Toung,  With  those  wares  which  are  to  be  glazed,  there 

in  her  work  on  *'  The  Ceramic  Art,"  makes  is  the  still  more  potent  reason  that  the  alkalioe 

three  subdivisions  of  artificial  porcelain,  some  and  boracic  glazes  will  become  vitrified  at  a 

of  them  of  great  beauty,  but  all  fragile  and  much  lower  temperature  than  that  to  whidt 

possessing  qualities  which,  for  most  purposes,  the  body  has  been  subjected.   Thia  is  still  tntf 

render  thera  undesirable.      The  first  subdivis-  of  all  the  plumbiferous  or  lead  glazes,  whidt, 

ion  has  the  body  of  alkaline  paste — some  kao-  however,  are  not  used  to  any  considerable  ex- 

lin,  but,  mingled  with  it  and  the  feldspar,  is  tent  in  the  true  soft  porcelains,  or  ^4^  (fliirfl. 

very  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  bone  ground  of  Europe. 

fine ;  the  phosphoric  acid  from  which,  combin-  When  these  wares  are  glazed,  they  are  ash- 
ing with  the  other  ingredients,  makes  the  paste  jected  to  a  heat  varying  from  800  to  1,200  Fahr^ 
alkaline,  and,  when  baked,  translucent  but  fra-  and  the  glaze  flows  over  the  wares,  fonmng  * 


t  ^>M  covering  for  it,  bnt  one  not  bo- 
ions  with  the  body,  and  iiable  to  crackle, 
)r  chip  off,  on  being  sabjected  to  amod- 

bigb  heat,  or  tnteuae  cold,  the  eipan- 
Dd  contraction  of  the  bodj  and  glaze 
lifferent.  For  many  pnrpoeea  of  fictile 
ae  warea  are  verj  beautiful ;  thej  may 
Icio  thiD  and  delicate,  and  tlie  glazing 
iant,  that  thej  will  resemble  the  fineat 
cent  and  egg-shell  porcelains  o(  China 
tpan,  and  when  artistically  decorated 
ave  an  eiqniaite  effect;  but  ttjey  are 
ragile,  and,  if  exposed  to  great  ohaoges 
leratare,  their  beaoty  in  destroyed, 
w  these  in  quality,  and  not  meriting  the 
if  porcelain,  either  natural  or  artibcial, 
'  great  variety  olfaitneet,  with  the  body 
I,  of  a  white  or  colored  olay  (not  kaolin 
Ispar),  and  a  transparent  glaze.  DSually 

ptumbiferoua,  though  sometimea  alka- 
hioh  may  be  either  colorless  or  colored. 
Jow  these  wares,  having  an  earthen  body 

Don-vitrifiod  break,  are  those  which 
1  opaque  glaze,  or  rather  enamel,  asaally 
6  of  the  ults  of  tin,  and  either  colored 
rleas.  To  these  two  latter  classes  belong 
tnri  II  fuence,  the  Wedgwood-warea, 
3  Meakio,  Cecil,  Hontereao,  FbIibr;,  and 
berg  faiences,  and  Mlnton's  m^olica. 
ill  have  lead  or  stanniferous  glazes. 

faiences  of  Persia,  of  China  and  Japan, 
Seek,  have  all  a  colorless  alkaline  glaze, 
he  Limoges  faiences  of  Haviland,  Brac- 
ad,  and  Cbaplet,  are  colored,  tbongb  aiill 
e.  The  opaqee  earthen-body  wares,  with 
que  stanniferous  glaze,  include  the  Delia 
,  Rovigo,  Fontana,  Konen,  Moustiers, 
■,  Deltt,  Ulysses  de  Blois,  and  St  Clem- 
res,  ail  of  which  have  had  in  their  day, 
ne  of  them  atiU  retain,  ahlgh  reputation. 
le  faiences,  Wedgwood,  and  Delft  wares, 
incem  as  in  the  present  article  from  the 
pment  of  porcelain  roannfactnre  from 
jwer  gradea  of  pottery  wares,  and  eape- 
n  this  oooDtry. 

«lain,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term, 
ted  in  China.  There  is  conclusive  evi- 
that  it  was  mannfaotnred  there  at  least 
years  ago.  From  China  it  was  iotro- 
into  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  at  a 
arly  period,  and  into  Japan  from  the 
nth  to  the  flUeenth  century.  It  was 
iced  into  Europe  about  the  beginning  of 
[teenth  century.  The  artificial  or  soft 
un,  pdte  ttndre.  was  the  first  to  be  pro- 
there.  It  is  said  that  a  Venetian  potter 
lOrcelain  about  1520  ;  but  no  specimens 
tre  now  known.    The  first  success  of 

there  ere  substantial  evidences  was  at 
ee  in  1S80.  In  1671  Dr.  Dwight,  of 
>,  Eogland,  made  an  independent  dlscov- 

the  process,  and  inannfactured  it  there, 
i  M.  Chicanneau  made  a  similar  inde- 
t  discovery  at  St.  Clond,  France.  These 
ny  other  roan uf^ctarers  in  Europe  made 
(t  porcelain, nsing  white  clay,  bone,  etc, 
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for  the  body.  Kaolin  was  aa  yet  an  nnknown 
earth.  About  the  year  1709  a  bed  of  kaolin 
was  accidentally  discovered  at  or  near  the 
village  of  Aue,  near  Schneeberg,  in  Sosony. 

John  Frederick  Bdttger,  or  Bottcher,  achem- 
ist's  aaaietant  at  Berlin,  bad  fallen  nnder  the 
saspicion  of  the  government  as  on  alchemist, 
and,  abont  1706,  took  refnge  in  Saxony,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Elector  Auguetus  II.  Tbe 


Elector  qneationed  him,  and,  being  antiafled, 
placed  liim  in  the  laboratory  of  a  ohemist,  who 
wasendeavoring  to  discover  the  "  Philoaopher'a 
Stone,"    Here   Bottger  snrprisod   himself  by 

Erodocing  something  akin  to  Chinese  porcO' 
kin ;  and  the  Elector  gave  him  every  facility  for 
prosecuting  hiseiperimentato  that  end.  lie  was 
eatalilished  at  first  at  Meissen,  tht-n  at  Kuuig- 
Btein,  and  finally  at  Dresden.  Uis  first  resnlts 
were  comparatively  mde  ;  then  he  sacceeded 
in  producing  a  reddish  stone-ware,  and  after- 
word a  dull-white  porcelain.  At  this  time, 
Hans  Schnorr,  a  wealthy  iron-fimnder,  while 
riding  near  Schneeberg,  noticed  that  his  horse 
lifted  Ills  feet  with  great  difficulty.  On  exam- 
ination he  t'oand  that  he  was  paasing  through 
a  bed  of  clay,  which  was  very  white  and  pecul- 
iarly adhesive.  At  tliat  time  hair-powder  was 
in  great  demnnd.  and  was  very  dear.  Ilerr 
Schnorr  conceived  the  ideathat  this  Hay  might 
be  made  profitable,  as  a  obeap  substitute  for  iL 
He  tried  the  experiment,  and  waa  sacaessfoL 
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Tn  doe  time,  the  new  hair-povder  oame  nnder 
the  notice  of  Bdttger.  Ue  found  it  was  an 
earth,  anil  at  once  tried  it  in  bis  latxiratory. 
It  was  kaolin,  and  he  bad  diacoTered  the  ma- 
terial for  making  hard  poroelaie. 

Kaolin  of  inferior  qnalit;  was  discovered  at 
Alenfon  about  1760,  and  a  hard  porcelain 
inadB  from  it,  which  was  not  pure  in  color. 
In  1T85  the  wife  of  a  sorgeon  found  a  bed  of 


ft  peculiarly  aoft  earth,  of  remarkable  whiteness, 
near  St.  Yrieiz.  8he  wb«  poor  and  euonomi- 
oal,  and  thought,  from  ita  soft,  oil;  feel,  that  it 
might  answer  all  the  purposes  of  soap.  Her 
husband  sect  a  aample  to  a  cliemist,  and  it  waa 
Kwn  decided  to  be  kaolin.  The  manufacture 
of  hard  porcelain  was  begun  at  Bivrea  in  1TS9, 
and  both  the  kaolin  and  petuntse  (quartz  and 
feldspar)  were  supplied  from  the  quarries  of 
St.  Trieii.  Sixty  years  later,  in  182B,  the  sur- 
geon's widow,  Uadaiue  Damet,  who  had  made 
this  frreat  discovery,  and  whose  life  had  been 
apent  in  poverty,  received  a  small  pension  from 
Lonis  XVin.  There  are  porcelain  factoriea 
elsewhere  in  France,  bnt  those  of  BAvres  and 
Limoges  still  retain  the  pre-eminence  they  have 
held  so  long.  MoHt  of  the  pieces  produced  at 
these  great  establiahments  are  decornted.  Ar- 
tificial porcelain  is  not  now  made  extenuvely 
]n  Franco,  bat  in  its  place.  Pali.'wy,  and,  in  onr 
own  time,  Haviland,  at  LimngeH.  have  by  their 
genius  raised  faitnr-e,  a  ware  of  inferior  mate- 
rial, to  a  pliLce  beside  the  finest  of  natural  por- 
celain. This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
careftal  working  of  tbeir  material,  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  designs,  and  the  high  art  mani- 
fested in  the  ornamentation,  the  decorations 
being  generally  beneath  the  glaze  or  enamel. 

Id  Germany,  hard  porcelain  ismsdeat  Ueis- 
een  and  Berlin,  on  a  very  eitenaive  acale,  and 
at  Dresden  and  other  points  in  smaller  qnanti- 
ties.  It  is  also  prodnced,  of  exoelleDt  quality 
and  great  beauty,  in  Vienna. 

Italy  and  most  of  the  other  European  states, 
though  they  formerly  made  some  hard  porce- 
lain, now  content  themaelves  either  with  pAU 
tendre,  or  oftener  with  JaUnce  and  majolica, 
some  of  their  wares  being  of  great  beauty. 

There  were  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 


tury two  and  poaribly  thr«e  places  in  1 
— Flymonth,  Bristol,  and  perbape  IjOw- 
where  hard  porcelain  waa  made  for 
years.  There  are  none  now  io  the 
Kingdom,  though  an  eioeption&l  woi 
Belleek,  Lough  Erne,  Fermanagh  com 
land,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  e 
china  of  the  East  than  any  other  prod 
the  British  Isles.  The  so-called  ohinm 
celain  of  Gieat  Britain  is  either  srtific 
celain,  in  which  bone  largely  predomin 
wares  of  cheaper  white  or  colored  dayi 
with  bone,  known  there  as  granite, 
wood,  Staffordshire,  etc.,  vhioh  in  thi 
specimensand  tasteful  decoration  belon| 
(UBss  known  ea/aUnet  on  the  ContineD 

In  this  country  the  first  demand  is  ( 
cles  of  domestic  ware  which,  while  in 
ful  forms,  shall  be  plain  and  serviceabk 

We  have  but  one  manufaclorj  of  ha 
celain,  the  Union  Porcelain  Works,  at 
point,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These  works  oi 
from  18S8,  in  Uieir  present  derelopm< 
owneraliip.  There  had  been  three  orfi 
vious  attempta  at  its  mannfaoture  :  one  i 
adelphia,  about  1T70  ;  one  by  Williat 
Tucker  and  his  several  partners,  betvet 
and  18S8,  also  in  Philadelphia;  one  in 
City,  and  several  small  establishments  fc 
ing  ]>orcelain  hardware  in  Greenpoint 
Island,  between  1848  and  1863.  Tb 
failed,  and  Thomas  0.  Smith,  an  ftrchite 
builder,  of  New  York  city,  was  almost 
into  the  business,  in  1863,  by  the  failure 
last  of  them,  to  which  he  bad  loanec 
sums.  The  disasters  of  the  earlier  yean 
civil  war  bad  mode  them  bankrupt,  ai 
Smith,  their  principal  creditor,  had  g 
Europe  for  his  health,  when  be  receiveii 
ligence,  at  ahoat  the  aame  time,  of  the! 


nre  and  of  the  disastrous  second  battle  o 
Run,  the  darkest  hour  in  the  loufc  atragi 
the  Union.  In  spite  of  this,  he  remdveil 
dertake  the  porcelain  manufacture;  and 
a  close  ezammation  of  the  Bivres  manuti 
and  an  equally  oorefhl  investigation  of  th 
fordshire  potteries,  he  decided  that  be 
only  make  hard  porcelain.    Hia  lai^  tc 
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»d  bj  more  than  twentjr  years  of  ania-  fifty  or  uxty  ertabliahraeDta,  the  greater  part 
I,  was  freely  ez|>eiided,  and  the  resmlt,  mannfactare  what  Is  known  aa  wbit«  granite- 
^weDtj  years  of  lianl  work,  has  been  a  ware,  thougb  some  add  to  this  cream-colored 
nccess.  After  two  yean  of  experiment,  wares.  Tliis  was  an  advsnoe  on  their  original 
any  dia  b  ear  ten  ingfai  lores,  he  sacoeeded,  prudnct  which  was  known  as  "  C.  C.  ware." 
3,  in  placing  apon  the  market  a  plain  Several  of  the  Trenton  potteries  hare,  within 
ware,  while  he  oontinaed  his  manuFac-  the  past  few  yeara,  made  a  still  further  ad- 
articlea  of  poroelaiii  hardware,  which  at  vaiioe,  to  what  they  call  ''  opaqne  porcelain," 
'OD;cht  him  some  profit,  when  everything  which  ia  really  anologona  to  the  Ejigllsh  and 
Tolred  loa3.  In  lHa6  he  began  to  deco-  breach /aUne».  Thebodyisof  whiteclay,  with 
is  wares,  employing  one  Englisli  and  some  kaolin,  and  perhapa  feldspar  alan,  but  ia 
irman  artist.  His  lint  sttemptB  in  this  never  a  pnre  kaolin,  feldspar,  and  quartz  body. 
are  not  a  pronounced  snccess;  bat  be  The  glazing  is  claimed  to  be  I'eldapathio,  bnt 
d  the  too  common  error  of  copying  for-  containing  some  borax,  and  perhaps  also  lead. 
Migna,  All  his  desigoa  and  deoorations  Following  the  example  of  the  great  maaLers  of 
ginal,  and  this  is  true  also,  so  far  as  pos-  /aitjte*  in  Enrope,  tney  have  made  the  designs 
1  the  forms  of  his  wares.  for  these  wares  very  beantiful,  and  have  deco- 

give  illustrations  of  one  of  the  vases  rated  them  with  great  artistic  atdlL  Of  their 
lew  of  the  ploquea  end  plates  made  at  class,  they  are  very  fine  examples,  bnt  they  are 
works.  Fig.  1,  "The  Century  Vase,"  fragile,  and,  from  the  inherent  fanlt  of  their 
ade  for  the  Oentenniol  Exposition.  Tbe  baking  and  glazing,  are  not  bomogeneoiia,  and 
iog  gives  only  one  aide,  and  bat  a  par-  are  liable  to  chip  and  craze.  This  liability  ia 
iw  of  Its  symbolic  designs,  which  com-  of  less  couaeaoence  in  fancy  pieces,  and  thoae 
le  centarj's  history.  Fig.  2  ia  a  piate  which  are  only  designed  as  specimens  of  high 
he  design  of  a  windmill,  painted  by  Mr.  art;  bat  in  boaaeh old  wares  it  is  a  very  aerioas 
falconer.  Figs.  8  and  4  are  more  char-  objection,  and  one  which  they  are  straggling 
tic  of  the  Greenpoiot  Porcelain  Works,  to  the  beat  of  their  ability  to  overcome.  One 
igns  being  from  actaal  flowers,  and  made  of  the  Trenton  companies,  the  Etrurian  Pot- 
tery Company,  has  devoted  several  of  its  Idlna 
to  the  proilactioo  of  Parian  wares,  and  what  it 
calls  Ivory  porcelain.  Tbe  latter  has  a  bard, 
semi-translaoent  body,  and  a  clear,  smooth, 
boracio  glaze.  The  body  probably  contains 
some  kaolin  and  feldspar,  and  perhapa  also  bone. 
It  ia  Bn  approach  to  the  Eagliab  pdte  ttndrt, 
bat  does  not  reach  it.  The  Parian  Is  cast  in 
molds,  and  has  a  hard  sarface,  not  glazed. 

The  Greenwood  Pottery  Company,  of  tbe 
same  city,  are  man nfaotu ring  an  ariicle  which 
they  call  "  porcelain,"  or  "  American  china." 
It  is  OTobably  a  near  approach  to  the  English 
and  Vieuneae  soft  porcelun,  but  Is  not  quite 
eqnal  to  it.  They  are  now  aaffering  from  the 
intense  competition  of  the  Viennese  mannfao- 
tnrers,  who  hare  thrown  upon  onr  markets 
a  soft  porcelain,  whioh  is  of  excellent  quality 
—  -■  and  of  fabnloos  cheapness, 
lir  own  artists.  The  TTnion  Porcelain  TWR,  PKOBUITIOIf  OF  ISERICM.  Be- 
now  cover  abont  two  acres,  and  each  tween  1879  and  1881  nearly  all  the  govern- 
iwbnildings  and  new  kilns  are  reqnirod,  moota  of  continental  Enropo  reatrictedorcom- 
mploy  more  than  200  hands,  and  pay  pletely  interdicted  the  importation  of  American 
iheral  wages.  The  other  fine  pottery-  nog-meat.  The  first  action  of  the  kind  waa 
made  in  thia  coontryare  not  easily  clas-  taken  by  the  Italian  Government.  In  conse- 
In  thenomberof  ils  pottery  establish-  qnenoo  of  alleged  frequent  discoveries  of  trichi- 
of  all  sorts,  Ohio  exceeds  any  other  aw  in  pork  coming  from  Cincinnati,  the  sani- 
reporting,  in  the  oensns  of  1880,  179  tary  department  of  that  government  iaaaed  an 
ictoriea  of  earthen  and  stone  ware;*  order  on  Feb.  20,  19T9,  prohibiting  all  pork 
jw  Jersey,  which  had  bat  49  potteries,  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
ed  it  in  the  value  of  ita  product  by  near-  hibiUon  waa  extended  on  May  8,  1879,  to  ell 
>,000.  The  best  products  of  the  Tren-  foreign  pork.  Aboat  September,  1B79,  the 
.  J),  Cincinnati  and  East  Liverpool  (0.),  Cooncil  General  of  Public  Health  in  Hungary 
Ihelsea,  East  Boston,  and  Cambridge  oaoaed  a  similar  interdict  to  be  issued  in  that 
I  potteries  demand  some  notice.  Of  these  country.  At  tbe  same  time  the  Anstrian  and 
Hungarian  governments  consalted  with  regard 

iSm"Si',5.'?'S,S£.'S?5'"".£'S-!  '»  "'"""  "",  Pf™""  •'  A—m".  P»'i, 
ipsMdsinnH,  on  the  ground  of  the  prevalence  of  trichinta 
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in  the  United  States,  general  throngbont  the  after  the  issne  of  the  last  decree,  they  yielded 
Anstro-Hangarian  Empire.    By  an  imperial  de-  to  the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  GovemioeDt 
cree,  promulgated  Jau.  25, 1880,  Germany  pro-  and  adopted  the  same  measure  of  total  exclu- 
hibited  the  importation  of  chopped  pork  and  sion.    By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tnd 
sansa^res.     On  Feb.  18,  1881,  the  French  Gov-  Navigation  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  no  Ameri- 
ernmeut,  on  the  ground  of  the  detection  of  can  pork  is  allowed  to  be  landed,  except,  ojh 
trichiuad  in  pork  from  the  United  States,  issued  der  strict  supervision,  for  re-export,  or  as  pro- 
an  order,  on  the  advice  of  the  Consultative  visions  for  vessels  lying  in  the  liarbor.    Tbe 
Committee  of  Public  Health,  forbidding  im-  ordinance  was  enacted  April  21,  1883. 
ports  of  salt  pork  from  America.    The  Govern-        The  question  of  trichinosis  in  American  pmk 
ments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  were  actuated  by  was  first  raised  in  Germany  in  1878,  and  t 
the  French  report  and  prohibitory  decree  to  medical  commission  was  appointed  to  investi- 
adopt  a  like  measure.    The  Austro-Uungarian  gate  the  subject  and  advise  the  GoveromeBt 
authorities,  which  had  the  question  under  con-  whether  it  was  necessary  to  subject  impoiti 
siderution  since  1879,  issued  on  March  10, 1881,  of  swine^s  meat  to  microscopical  examinatioo. 
the  most  stringent  interdict  yet  adopted,  pro-  The  importation  of  American  pork  at  that  time 
hi  biting  the  importation  of  pig  flesh,  lard,  sau-  was  enormous.     American   bams  were  por- 
sages,  and  all  pork  products  from  the  United  chased  in  large  quantities  and  subjected  to  a 
States.    The  Swiss  and  Belgian  governments  process  of  preparation,  principally  at  GQter^ 
were  petitioned  to  enact  prohibitory  regula-  lohe,  and  then  sold  as  Westphaiian  hams.   The 
tions  for  hygienic  reasons,  but  they  refrained  medical  experts  reported  that  twenty  instances 
from  such  action.    An  agitation  was  started  in  of  trichinosis  in  American  pork  had  been  disoov- 
England  against  American  pork  early  in  1880,  ered,  twelve  in  hams,  at  Bremen.     The  boird 
caused  by  reports  from  British  consuls  with  advised  microscopical  inspection.     The  reason 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  hog-cholera  in  the  why  the  German  Government  directed  its  <(• 
United  States,  the  slaughter  of  diseased  ani-  tention  at  that  time  to  American  pork  was  be- 
mals,  etc.    The  excitement  led  to  no  prohibi-  cause  it  had  recently  perfected  its  system  of 
tory  legislation,  but  imports  of  live  hogs  and  official  inspection  of  pork,  as  well  ns  meati  of 
pork  products  were  checked  for  a  time.  otiier  kinds,  and  other  articles  of  food.    The 
The  action  of  foreign  governments  in  pro-  danger  from  trichinosis  in  that  country  is  frreat- 
hibiting  American  pork  imports  was  based  er,  and  deaths  from  the  disease  more  freqoent, 
originally  on  sanitary  grounds.    The  impres-  than  elsewhere,  because  the  habit  of  efltiog 
sion  that  trichinosis  was  exceptionaUy  preva-  smoked  hams  and  sausages  in  an  uncooked 
lent  in  the  United  States  was  at  first  general,  state  is  common  there.    The  absence  of  offi- 
The    pork-producers  in  European   countries,  cial  inspection  in  the  United  States  was  com- 
from  interested  commercial  motives,  put  forth  jilained  of,  and  the  sale  of  immense  quantiticf 
every  effort  to  spread  and  confirm  this  belief,  of  imported  meat  which    was  subjected  to 
Reports  from  consular  ofScers  and  American  no  examination  where  it  was  slaughtered  of 
authorities  regarding  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  kind  deemed  necessary  in  Germany,  and 
the  lack  of  oflicial  inspection  in  the  pork-pack-  could  not  be  easily  or  thoroughly  examioed 
ing  establishments,  the  dishonesty  of  packers,  there,  was  anomalous,  and  excited   fear  aod 
who  were  accused  of   killing    diseased  and  misgiving.    The  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
maimed  hogs,  and  even  of  packing  those  which  trade  in  American  pork  products  was  a  sobjeci 
died  from  natural  causes,  were  assiduously  cir-  of  dread  of  a  commercial  character  as  well, 
culated.    The  influence  of  this  powerful  class  and  already  affected  prejudicially  the  interests 
was  exerted  to  induce  the  governments  to  adopt  of  a  class  which  has  become  more  potent  in 
or  maintain  prohibitory  measures.    The  ques-  German  politics  of  late  years.     One  of  the  fest- 
tion,   therefore,   soon  assumed    a   protective  ures  of  Piince  Bismarck^s  economical  policj  is 
commercial  aspect,  and  the  later  decrees  were  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  land- 
framed  in  this  sense,  though  not  avowedly  so.  owning  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes 
Thus  the  Government  of  Germany,  on  Feb.  21,  of  the  community.    The  great  landed  proprie- 
1883,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  descrip-  tors  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia  have  distilleries 
tions  of  swine-meat,  including  hams  and  bacon,  on  their  estates,  and  fatten  hogs  with  the  mslt- 
which  were  exempted  from  the  interdict  of  mash.    At  first  there  was  no  thought  of  de- 
June  26, 1880.    Canned  hog  products  are  like-  priving  the  people  of  the  towns  of  so  corn- 
wise  excluded,  although  in  their  preparation  mon,  cheap,  and  important  an  article  of  food 
they  are  subjected  for  several  hours  to  a  tem-  as  American  pork ;  but  the  '^  sanitary  *'  theory 
perature  above    the    boiling-point.     The  re-  was  taken  up  eagerly  by  the  interested  class; 
strictive  measures  interfere  with  the  trade  with  petitions  came  in  from  the  agricultural  aocie- 
other  countries  which  nse  the  German  railways,  ties  by  hundreds,  and  finally,  as  in  other  simi- 
since  the  transportation  across  German  terri-  lar  matters,  the  wishes  of  the  agricultural  daas 
tory  of  pork  in  transit  and  in  bond  is  also  for-  prevailed.    Thus  the  importation  of  live  cattle 
bidden,  although  ample  provisions  exist  for  the  had   been   interdicted  —  from   Russia  on  tib« 
security  of  such  traffic.    The  authorities  of  the  ground  of  rinderpest,  from  Holland  on  that  of 
free  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  un-  pneumonia  and  the  epizodtio,  fVom  Aostria- 
willing  to  adopt  the  restrictive  measures,  but,  Hungary  on  account  of  cases  of  rinderpest  in 
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Han<;ary  and  Galicia.  The  acts  were  passed  of  Amerioan  hog  products  into  Germany  and 
by  the  Bandesrath  in  virtne  of  powers  con-  FraDce,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
f erred  on  it  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  ernment  to  act  promptly  and  with  enerey, 
a^inst  the  introduction  or  spread  of  disease,  since  those  governments  had  shown,  by  de- 
The  Liberal  parties,  representiug  the  industrial  dining  to  send  agents  to  test  the  healthfulness 
and  commercial  classes  and  the  consumers  of  of  those  products,  that  the  pretended  sanitary 
American  pork,  warmly  opposed  the  restrictive  reasons  were  not  genuine.  Secretary  Freling- 
measares.  These  would  never  have  been  passed  huysen,  in  a  communication  to  the  President 
by  the  Reichstag,  but  the  latter  has  no  power  in  response  to  the  request  to  lay  before  Con- 
to  rescind  them,  as  the  Bundesrath  has  au-  gress  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  subject,  rec- 
thority  to  make  sanitary  regulations.  ommended  that  no  retaliatory  or  other  legisla- 
Tbe  United  States  Government,  in  view  of  tive  action  should  be  taken  pending  the  report 
the  interdiction  of  American  hog-flesh  by  £u-  of  the  commission,  stating  that  when  the  Gov- 
ropean  countries,  proceeded  to  investigate  the  ernment  should  be  in  possession  of  the  proofs 
question  of  the  allei^ed  pernicionsness  of  Amer-  that  American  pork  was  not  iigurious  to  health, 
ican  pork.  The  Department  of  State  ordered  it  could  call  upon  foreign  governments  to  re- 
an  inquiry  in  March,  1881,  which  was  conduct-  move  the  restrictions,  as  incompatible  with  the 
ed  bv  Michael  Scanlon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  provisions  of  commercial  treaties. 
Statistics  of  the  State  Department.  The  inves-  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  controversy  is 
tigation  covered  trichinosis,  hog-cholera,  and  a  coldness  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
other  diseases  of  swine,  methods  of  prepara-  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Minister  Sar- 
tion  for  the  market,  etc.  The  asserted  preva-  gent,  in  a  eonfidential  letter  to  the  State  De- 
lence  of  hog-cholera  was  disproved,  and  it  was  partment  at  Washington,  explained  the  pro- 
shown  that  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  tectionist  mot^es  of  the  pork  edict.  The  letter 
any  but  healthy  animals  from  being  brought  to  was  published  with  the  other  documents  of  the 
the  packing-houses.  The  existence  of  trichinas  State  Department,  and  reproduced  in  the  **  New 
was  detected  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  the  York  Handelszeitung,*'  from  which  it  was  re- 
proportion  was  shown  to  be  smaller  than  in  published  in  the  ^^  North  German  Gazette,*' 
other  countries.  The  statistics  of  disease  in  which  is  a  personal  organ  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
the  pork-consuming  districts  of  the  Western  with  offensive  comments  based  on  the  pretend- 
States,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  rural  ed  supposition  that  Mr.  Sargent  contributed 
districts  of  Central  Europe,  where  none  but  the  letter  to  the  newspaper.  From  that  time 
native  pork  is  consumed,  show  a  much  greater  the  American  minister  was  the  object  of  con- 
immunity  from  trichinosis.  The  report  and  tinned  attacks  by  the  semi-official  press,  and 
the  representations  based  upon  it  had  no  effect  his  social  and  official  relations  in  Berlin  were 
on  the  action  of  Germany  and  the  other  Euro-  made  so  unpleasant  that  in  March,  1884,  he  re- 
pean  countries.     Upon  the  announcement,  in  signed. 

February,  1883,  that  the  Imperial  Government  In  France  the  objections  to  American  pork 
was  about  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  meas-  were,  as  in  Germany,  founded  on  the  absence 
ures  for  the  total  exclusion  of  American  pork,  of  the  safeguards  against  trichinosis  prescribed 
the  American  Government  determined  on  a  by  law  for  native  pork  products.  The  discus- 
more  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject,  sion  passed  through  several  phases.  After  the 
in  the  hope  of  averting  such  action,  and  an-  promulgation  of  the  restrictive  edict  a  strong 
nounced  to  the  German  Government  its  inten-  opposition  was  aroused  to  the  exclusion  of 
tion  to  appoint  a  competent  commission  for  the  these  cheap  food  imports.  There  had  been 
purpose,  inviting  it  at  the  same  time  to  send  ex-  no  case  of  trichinosis  from  eating  American 
perts  to  inquire  into  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  pork  within  a  long  period.  Men  of  science 
supposed  danger  to  health  of  American  pork,  pronounced  the  meat  innocuous.  Politicians 
either  jointly  with  the  commission  or  inde-  exerted  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
pendently.  The  German  Government  declined  suming  public  to  have  the  interdict  recalled, 
the  invitation,  giving  as  the  reason  that  in  a  On  the  other  hand,  the  producing  interest  was 
matter  of  domestic  sanitary  legislation  it  could  as  important  and  politically  active  as  in  Ger- 
not  enter  into  an  arrangement  which  would  many.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  parasite 
imply  an  obligation  to  accept  and  be  bound  by  is  destroyed  by  cooking,  and  that  therefore, 
a  state  of  facts  existing  outside  of  its  jnrisdic-  since  the  custom  of  eating  partly  cooked  pork 
tion.  The  commission  was  appointed.  It  was  was  far  less  prevalent  than  in  Germany,  the 
composed  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  repre-  danger  was  slight,  even  from  trichinosed  meat, 
senting  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade ;  E.  W.  Various  schemes  of  microscopic  examination 
Blatchford,  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of  were  considered,  but  they  were  all  condemned 
Trade ;  F.  D.  Curtis  and  Prof.  D.  E.  Salmon,  as  troublesome  and  costly  impediments  to  com- 
nominated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul-  merce  and  insufficient  safeguards  against  trichi- 
tnre  ;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  nosis.  At  length,  in  November,  1883,  the  Gov- 
as  chairman.  The  House  of  Representatives  ernment  repealed  the  prohibition.  The  subject 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  President  was  then  taken  up  and  warmly  discussed  in  the 
to  furnish  all  documents  and  information  re-  Chamber.  M.  Paul  Bert  repeated  the  sanitary 
luting  to  the  restriction  upon  the  importation  arguments,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  the  dis- 
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ease  would  be  comronolcated  to  French  hogs  to  swine  slaughtered  for  local  consamptioiL 
through  eating  rats  infected  by  American  pork.  All  the  experts  agree  that  trichuiosis  can  onlj 
The  Chamber  passed  by  a  decided  migority  a  result  from  uncooked  meat.    This  is  denied  bj 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  German  scientists,  who  assert  that,  in  the  or- 
prohibitive  regalation.     The  Government,  in  dinary  processes  of  cooking,  the  temperature 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  restored  the  in-  does  not  rise  in  the  center  of  a  large  piece  of 
terdiction  on  Jan.  20,  1884.    In  1883  Portugal  meat  to  the  point  at  which  life  is  destrojed. 
followed  the  dther  Continental  conn  tries  in  ex-  The  danger  from  trichinosia.  It  is  suggested  in 
eluding  American  pork.    In  Austria,  Hungary,  the  reports  of  the  commissions,  should  so  en- 
and  Italy,  the  prohibition  was  maintained.  lighten  the  German  and  other  European  peo- 
TrichlDOsis  Id  inerictD  Swine.  —  The  various  pies  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
expert  examinations  which  have  been  made  eating  raw  pork.    None  of  the  reports  recom- 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government  have  re-  mend  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  govern- 
vealed  the  fact  that  a  greater  or  less  percent-  ment  inspection  in  the  packing-houses, 
age  of  American  hogs  are  affected  with  triobi-  Proposed  R^llattry  LeglslatiM. — It  has  been 
nosis.    Prof.  Dettmers,  who  was  commissioned  suggested,  by  legislators  and  by  consular  ofii- 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  conduct  an  cers  abroad,  that  the  proper  way  to  meet  tbe 
investigation  in  Chicago,  found  among  several  restrictions  placed  on  the  importation  of  Anier- 
hundred  hogs  about  4  per  cent,  infected,  but  ican  pig-meat,  is  to  place  retaliatory  restric- 
supposed  that  researches  on  a  large  scale  would  tions  on  imports  from  the  countries  which 
reduce  the  ^oportion  to  2  per  cent.    The  per-  refuse  to  receive  this  American  product    It 
centage  in  European  countries  is  said  to  be  has  been  proposed  to  place  discretionary  pow^ 
much  higher.    Microscopic  examinations  of  a  in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  impose  tem- 
thorough  character  had  not  beeli  made  previ-  porary  restrictions  to  meet  the  case.    It  bis 
ously  to  the  appointment  of  the  last  oommis-  been  also  suggested  that  restrictions  could  be 
rion.    The  investigators  consulted  the  statistics  made  on  similar  sanitary  grounds.     Tbe  wioes 
of  mortality,  and  found  that  the  disease  was  of  France,  which  are  notoriously  sophisticated, 
very  rarely  communicated  to  human  beings  in  would  be  almost  entirely  excluded  by  a  regu- 
the  United  States.    Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton  re-  lation  allowing  none  but  pure,  natural  wioe 
ported  that  among  234,858  cases  of  disease  to  pass  the  custom-house.    The  value  of  French 
treated  by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  ten  wines  imported  in  1888  was  $5,295,856. 
years,  there  was  not  one  of  trichinosis.     In  Pork  FrodictfOB  of  tlw  Uatto^  States. — Accord- 
Cincinnati  no  well-authenticated  case  of  the  ing  to  the  census,  the  number  of  hogs  on  farmt 
malady  has  been  known.     In  the  District  of  in  the  United  States  increased  from  25,184,569 
Columbia  no  case  is   recorded.    In  Boston,  in  1870,  to  47,681,700  in  1880.   The  net  weight 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  among  of  hogs  slaughtered  annually  is  estimated  by 
850,072  deaths  during  the    past  five  years,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  Agricnlt- 
six  resulted  from   trichinee  —  three  in  New  ural    Department,    at  5,250,000,000    poaods, 
York  and  three  in  Philadelphia.    The  num-  which  is  the  equivalent  of  4, 725, 000, 000  Doondi 
her  of  live  hogs  received  in  those  cities  dur-  of  cured  meats  and  lard.    The  estimated  noiih 
ing  that  period  was  14,701,286,  nearly  all  of  her  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  in  1882  wtf 
which  were  consumed  there.    The  late  Dr.  48,270,086,    valued    at    $291,951,221.     Iowa 
W.  C.  W.  Glazier  prepared  a  report  on  the  stands  first  in  the  raising  of  hogs,  the  number 
natural  history  of  trichina  and  the  pathology  on  the  farms  of  that  State  being  returned  u 
of  trichinosis,  which  was  transmitted  to  Con-  5,107,445;   Illinois  coming  next  with  8,970,- 
gress  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  Decem-  764 ;  Missouri  next,  with  8,892,920 :  IndiaiM 
ber,  1880.    He  showed  that  the  dis^ease  existed  next,  with  2,724,888 ;  Ohio  next,  with  2,714,- 
in  Germany  and  France  in  1880,  which  was  112;  and  then  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Texas,  tnd 
long  before  it  was  known  in  the  United  States,  Kentucky,  with  nearly  2,000,000  each,  equaled 
and  before  American  hog  products  were  ex-  in  weight  and  value  of  the  product  by  Ne- 
ported  to  Europe.    He  ana  the  more  recent  braska  and  Wisconsin, 
mvestigators  express  doubts  as  to  whetlier  any  The  total  number  of  swine  in  all  countriea 
of  the  cases  of  trichinosis  in  France  and  Ger-  is  estimated  at  91,964,000,  of  which  number 
many  are  traceable  to  the  use  of  American  47  per  cent,  are  in  the  United  States.    Tbe 
pork.    The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  number  in  Germany  in  1880  was  returned  as 
that  the  more  recent  cases  in  those  countries  7,824,000;  in  Austria- Hungary,  6,995,000;  in 
were  caused  by  freshly-killed  native  pork,  that  France,  5,801,000.  * 

the  noxious  power  of  the  parasite  is  destroyed  In  many  States  the  quantity  of  pork  pro- 

by  the  processes  of  salting,  smoking,  etc.,  and  duced  is  not  sufficient  for  their  own  demand, 

by  the  time  which  elapses  before  American  It  is  estimated  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  exports 

pork  reaches  the  consumer.    Cases  which  late-  of  pork  and  lard  consist  of  the  surplus  prod- 

ly  occurred  at  Ermersleben  were  ascribed  at  nets  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Keo- 

first  to  American  pork,  but  it  was  proved  that  tucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 

they  resulted    from   eating    native   pig-meat  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

freshly  slaughtered.    The  methods  of  official  The  number  of  hogs  packed  for  con^roercial 

inspection  can  not  be  applied  in  rural  districts  purposes  during  the  year  ended  March  1, 188$^ 
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9,342,999,  of  which  4,222,780,  or  46  per 
^,  were  slaughtered  and  prepared  at  Chi- 
S  813,834  at  Kansas  City,  532,180  at  St. 
is,  507,316  at  OincinDati,  405,510  at  Mil- 
kee,  388,417  at  Indianapolis,  327,163  at 
ar  Rapids,  and  218,885  at  Cleveland. 
be  supply  of  pork  depends  on  the  com- 
S  and  consequently  varies  greatly.  Tbe 
ire  of  the  corn-crop  in  1881  made  pork 
'  hisrh  in  1882.  The  supply  of  corn  has 
I  below  the  average  since  that  year.  The 
lie  foreign  legislation  has  therefore  not 

the  efifect  of  bringing  about  low  prices 
swine  products.  The  number  of  hogs 
^htered  during  the  period  of  diminished 
i  supply  and  high  prices  for  pork,  reduced 
stock  considerably.  When  there  is  a  super- 
idant  corn-crop,  the  price  of  hogs  rises,  on 
ant  of  the  demand  for  stock  purposes  to 
up  the  surplus  com,  while  immediately 


after  a  crop  failure  large  numbers  are  killed 
otf.  The  average  value  of  hogs  in  1884  is  $5.57, 
against  $6.75  in  1883. 

Experts  of  Aneriean  Pork  Prodicte. — ^The  ex- 
portation of  hog  products  from  the  United 
States  id  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  export  commerce,  and  far  surpasses  that 
of  all  other  countries.  In  1881,  the  year  of 
greatest  exportation,  the  value  of  pork  exports 
was  only  exceeded  by  breadstuffs  and  cotton. 
The  exports  average  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  product.  The  supply  is  exceedingly 
variable,  while  the  home  demand  is  firm  and 
constant,  and  increases  with  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  West.  The  foreign  trade 
consequently,  while  showing  a  remarkable 
development,  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  the  pork  exports 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  were  each  fiscal  year 
as  follow : 


rCAR. 


Bflcoo  and  haau. 


Pork. 


Poaodf. 
49,228,165 
8S,96S,256 
7l,44i{,SM 
246,209,148 
8»5,»81,7«7 
ai7,40^405 
2ftO,2>«,M9 
827,78),  178 
460,057,146 
092,814,851 
732,249,576 
759,778,109 
746.9440^ 
468,026,640 
840,258,670 


Poandt. 


$7,482,060 

24,489,882 

$8,422,923 

6,128,118 

24,689,881 

8,258,187 

8,126,683 

89,250,750 

4,802,820 

21,126,592 

57,169,518 

4,122,803 

85,022,187 

64,147,461 

6,007,085 

83,888,998 

70,432,879 

^808,7I2 

28,612,618 

56,152,881 

^671,495 

89,664,456 

54,195,118 

5,744,028 

49,512,412 

69,671,694 

6,296,414 

51,752,068 

71,839,255 

4,918,657 

51,074,488 

84,401,676 

4,807,668 

60,987,623 

05,943,130 

6,930,252 

61,161,205 

107,928,036 

8,272,285 

46.675,774 

80,447,4'^6 

7,201,270 

88,155,952 

62,116,808 

6,192,268 

Ltfd. 


Poanda. 
41,887,645 
8^808,580 
80,087,297 
199,651,660 
88a584,207 
2C5,527,471 
166,869,898 
166,4U^889 
884,741,288 
842,766,254 
826,658,686 
874,979.286 
878,142,496 
850367,740 
224,718,474 


$7,448,948 
6,988.897 
10,668,(>20 
80,177,619 
21,246,815 
19.808.019 
82,900,522 
22,429,485 
8^562,665 
80,022,188 
22,856,678 
27,920,867 
85.226,575 
28,975,908 
26,618,048 


Total  valoa. 


$18,848,986 
16,809,647 
88,992,088 
46.426,619 
61,274,987 
68/i00,689 
67,184,680 
67,887,968 
81,871,491 
86,687,858 
78,788,674 
84,t)S8,248 

104,660,066 
82,852,946 
70,966,268 


le  average  prices  of  mess-pork  per  barrel, 
lard  per  100  pounds,  at  Chicago,  were  for 
past  six  calendar  years  as  follow  : 


TKAR. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

$9  00 
9  54 

18  06 
16  47^ 

19  42 
16  141 

$6  75| 

6  16 

7  40 

10  88 

11  47 

9  161 

on  the  preservation  of  the  foreign  trade,  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  prices 
in  years  of  abundant  production,  and  to  a 
oonj«iderable  extent  the  success  of  hog-growers, 
depend  on  the  same  condition. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  hog  products  to 
the  principal  foreign  countries  in  the  yearn 
ending  June  80,  1881, 1882,  and  1883,  was  as 
follows : 


le  percentage  which  the  exports  of  pork 
lucts  constituted  of  the  total  quantity 
:ed  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  West, 
including  the  hogs  slaughtered  on  farms, 
illages,  and  by  city  butchers  for  local  con- 
ption,  was  for  the  years  ending  October 
,  from  1878  to  1883  inclusive,  as  follow : 


CODNTRIRS. 


li^Rr 

Porfc,  baooo,  aad 

I^ard. 

Tout  perk 

}«f  »«^ 

ppodocC 

50*80 

94-67 

69-87 

64-90 

80-86 

60-40 

6816 

97-56 

6212 

61-19 

88-55 

67-84 

87-68 

77-68 

45-84 

84  80 

79-32 

•  ■  •  • 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Oermany 

British   North    American 

poasesalona 

Fninoe 

Cuba   

Belglam 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Sweden  and  Norway 

All  other 

Total 


1881. 


DoUan. 

59,128,087 
11,282,657 

4,284,0U 
10,5^4,70:3 
8,184.481 
7,860,483 
1,484,211 
1,404,486 
661,719 
6,015,244 


104,660,066 


1882. 


1883. 


Dollart.  Dalian. 

68,7183S6   40,991.818 

6,691,258.    6,444,460 


6,989,618 
8,768,086 
8,188,297 
8,086,428 
1,828,950 
848,888 
667,278 
4,864,028 


4,898228 
4,168;&51; 
8,281,996' 
4,226.755 
915.608 
770,8481 

•  •••••  j 

^886,88l' 


82,862,946   70,966,868 


the  exports  are  included  those  manu- 
ired  in  Eastern  cities,  in  the  product  only 
cat- torn  of  the  Western  packing-houses, 
n  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  the 
-packing  industry  of  the  West  is  dependent 


The  largest  exports  of  bacon  are  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, amounting  to  over  $88,000,000  in  1881  and 
1882  and  nearly  $27,000,000  in  1888.  The  ex- 
ports to  Germany  amounted  to  $2,982,852  in 
1881,  then  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  to  $295,856  in  1882,  and  rose  again,  part- 
ly stimulated  by  the  prospective  exclusion,  to 
$1,874,432.    These  figures  do  not  take  account 
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of  the  considerable  proportion  of  the  German 
imports  of  pork  products  which  are  brought  by 
way  of  Antwerp.  The  Belgian  imports,  in  which 
these  are  included,  are  given  as  $4,588,807  in 
1881,  $1,696,160  in  18b2,  and  $1,289,123  in 
1888.  The  largest  exportation  ol  hams  is  also 
to  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  $5,858,920  in 
1881,  $3,516,799  in  1882,  and  $4,670,608  in 
1883.  Ouba  and  the  other  West  India  islands 
and  countries  of  South  America,  with  British 
North  America,  take  most  of  the  remaining 
ham  exports,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  exports  of  bacon.  The  value  of  the  bams 
exported  to  Germany  is  given  as  $172,655  in 
1881,  $44,024  in  1882,  and  $94,851  in  1883  ;  of 
the  exports  to  Belgium  as  $348,348  in  1881, 
$83,472  in  1882,  and  $59,384  in  1888.  The 
exports  of  salt  pork  are  also  mainly  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  tropical  American  coun- 
tries. Lard  has  not  been  interdicted  in  any 
country.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1883 
amounted  to  $7,941,529 ;  to  Germany,  $4,867,- 
142 ;  to  France,  $3,727,926 ;  to  Cuba,  $2,471,- 
774;  to  Belgium,  $1,723,355 ;  to  British  North 
America,  $1,444,177..  The  exports  of  bacon 
and  hams  to  France  and  Germany  were  very 
large  and  were  increasing  before  the  trade  was 
interrupted  by  their  inhibition.  The  effect  of 
the  restriction  was  to  arrest  almost  entirely 
the  exportation  of  bacon  and  hams  to  France, 
which  decreased  in  value  from  $4,855,932  in 
1881  to  $445,719  in  1882,  and  $29,246  in  1883. 
The  falling  off  in  the  value  of  lard  exported 
to  France,  showing  the  natural  effect  of  the 
diminution  of  the  supply,  was  from  $5,507,030 
in  1881,  to  $3,699,876  in  1882,  and  $3,727,926 
in  1883.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  bacon, 
hams,  and  pork  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
from  1869  to  1888  inclusive,  to  France  and 
Germany,  showing  the  ^owth  of  the  trade 
and  the  effect  of  the  restrictive  measures,  was 
as  follows: 


TEAR. 

Tnae». 

Omvomikj, 

1869 

$31,759 

7,142 

267,804 

1,15(».7;J7 

1,982.604 

985.480 

454,717 

485.505 

2,056,280 

4,208,9111 

8.888,872 

8,958.259 

4,987.678 

4<58,675 

40,100 

(806.523 

1870 

177,071 

1871 

221,862 

1872 

1,708,576 

1878 

5,506.884 

1874 

8,071,788 

1875 

2,458,222 

1876 

2,058,187 

1877 

2,404,7^4 

2,251,169 

187S 

1879 

2,103,998 

1880 

1.865.858 

ISSl 

8,26'i,725 
432,4-26 

1882 

1888 

1,577,808 

PORTER,  FITZ-JOHBT,  CASE  OF.    See  page  236. 

PORTO  RI€0,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
possession  of  Spain.  It  is  about  100  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  40  from  north  to  south ; 
area,  8,596  square  miles.  The  highest  peak  in 
the  island  is  8,678  feet.  In  1883  the  census 
showed  a  population  of  731,648 ;  369.054  being 
males  and  362,594  females.  The  island  was 
a  penal  colony  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
descendants  of  convicts  have  settled  on  the 


mountain  plateau  and  fertile  savannas,  foni- 
ing  a  hardy,  laborious  population  of  agricah- 
urists  called  ''Jibaros,**  whose  industry  ikiii- 
tated  the  extinction  of  slavery  ten  years  sfn. 
The  number  of  slaves  was  then  about  60,0(MI, 
and  of  the  colored  population  about  75,000. 

Under  the  present  liberal  policy  the  isUsd 
can,  with  its  fertile  soil  and  its  favorable  geo- 
gniphical  position,  hardly  fail  to  adTin^ 
morally  and  materially.  At  the  €reogni|^ieil 
Cungress  which  met  at  Madrid,  in  1883,  i 
member,  Mr.  Ricart,  drew  the  attention  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  importance  of  the  Moea 
passage  between  Porto  liico  and  St.  Doming 
in  connection  with  the  future  Panama  Caoal, 
recommending  the  Government  to  extend  to 
St.  John^s,  Porto  Rico,  the  capital,  with  an 
excellent  harbor,  all  sorts  of  franchises,  fi^ifj 
the  island  of  Mona,  and  build  on  it  a  light- 
house and  telegraph  station. 

The  most  populous  cities  are :  Ponce,  a  port 
on  the  south  coast,  with  37,545  inhabitants; 
San  German,  in  the  interior,  80,146;  lljji- 
guez,  a  port  on  the  west  coast,  26,446;  Are- 
cibo,  a  port  on  the  north  coast,  25,754;  Uto- 
ado,  24,912;  St.  John^s  or  San  Jnan,  fortified, 
on  the  north  coast,  23,414 ;  and  Yanco,  22.7^. 

The  Captain- General  of  Porto  Rico  is  the 
Marquis  Don  M.  de  la  Vega  de  Inclao.  Tbi 
American  Consul  at  St.  John^s  is  £.  Cooroj. 

FiDaacc. — The  budget  of  the  colony,  for  thi 
fiscal  year  1883-^84,  estimated  the  income  ao^ 
outlay  as  follows : 

REVENUX. 

Taxes fClUW 

Custom-hooses teW.« 

Monopolies. <^^ 

Income  fVom  state  property ^ 

Sondiyltems fti* 

ToUl S»S 

EXPENDITURE.  |*| 

General  outlays fU^^ 

Department  of  Jastice 2a» 

^    *•  War 1^**2 

*»  Finance *:^'1S 

theNavy ^ 

*♦  Administration S2 

Public  Works ^ 

Total ^5^ 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies  proposed  in 
1883  that  the  treasury  notes  issued  toin^ 
nify  planters  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves  tbw 
emancipation,  be  converted  into  bonilato^ 
gradually  extinguished  at  long  intervals tbroop 
the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund ;  that  the  m^ 
nicipal  taxes  on  real  estate,  and  the  rural  tix<3 
on  farms  and  plantations,  be  reduced;  tbatthe 
floating  debt  be  kept  within  a  certain  limit,  tb« 
greatest  economy  observed,  and  monetary  cir- 
culation reformed.  The  home  Government,  by 
decree  of  July  6,  1883,  Article  Vlll,  made  pro- 
visions for  the  conversion  of  the  treasury  not« 
above  alluded  to,  under  authority  from  the 
Cortes,  the  same  law  ordering  the  enlargeuKot 
of  the  capital.  St.  John^s. 

Edncatlon — Under  the  provisions  of  a  decree 
issued  by  the  home  Government,  Aug.  9,  ISSi 
the  budget  of  the  island  is  in  futnre  toembrtee 
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arsement  of  the  annual  amount  neces- 
(lefray  tlie  support  of  a  professional 
¥liicb  will  be  opened  in  the  capital. 
The  soil  of  Porto  Rico  is  exceedingly 
ind  more  sugar  to  the  acre  can  be  pro- 
bere  than  in  most  West  India  islands, 
nate,  though  warm,  is  healthful,  but 
an  occasional  hurricane,  like  the  one 
7, 1888,  which  caused  great  devastation 
mAve  inundations. 

ipbsi  —  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
1880  was  473  miles. 
«ce  EihlMtiw.— On  Dec.  1, 1883,  an  ag- 
d  and  industrial  exhibition  was  opened 
e,  a  most  valuable  display  being  made, 
y  of  everything  relating  to  the  culture 
dufaoture  of  tobacco.  American  pro- 
nd  manufacturers  were  largely  repre- 
t  the  show. 

M  Sisir^Houe.— On  '  May  4,  1833,  a 
was  held  of  shareholders  in  a  new 
lugar-house,  to  be  founded  in  the  fer- 
la  de  Yabucoa.  The  system  to  which 
ce  has  been  given  for  the  extraction  of 
that  of  Fowler.  The  estimate  of  cost 
U)7 ;  estimate  of  gross  proceeds,  $478,- 
rom  the  latter  amount  the  cost  of  cane 
e  to  be  deducted  and  credited  to  the 
iral  department  of  the  company,  $204,- 
i  the  cost  of  working  the  cane  in  the 
reducing  it  to  sugar,  $69,570,  together 
).  This  would  leave  net  proceeds  of 
»'s  operations  of  the  sugar-house  to  the 
of  $204,210.  Deducting  finally  from 
"oceeds  the  interest  on  capital  and  sal- 
manager,  engineer,  clerks,  etc.,  $58,- 
)re  would  remain  $145,405,  equal  to 
» per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  $225,000  set 
r  the  starting  of  the  mill. 
Tela]  Traity.— Under  date  of  Jan.  4, 
was  telegraphed  from  Madrid  that  a 
cial  arrangement  would  soon  be  con- 
>etween  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
h  Spain  would  agree  to  apply  the  so- 
thirty-column  "  tariff  to  imports  from 
I  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which 
e  tantamount  to  the  suppression  of  the 
differential  duties.  Spain  would  also 
abrogate  the  special  duties  on  live  fish 
ba  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  to  suppress 
sniar  and  tonuMge  dues  on  vessels  leav- 
United  States  for  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico, 
ited  States  would  abolish  the  10  per 
valorem  duties  on  imports  from  Cuba 
to  Rico  under  the  Spanish  fiag. 
losing  stipulation  of  the  agreement  con- 
massage  much  more  important  than  the 
ite  reductions.  It  is  thus  summarized 
tate  Department:  *^  Both  governments 
Bmselves  to  begin  at  once  negotiations 
conclusion  of  a  complete  treaty  of  com- 
id  navigation  between  the  United  States 
»a  and  Porto  Rico." 
•the  provisions  of  the  arrangement  we 
ferred  to,  the  changes  in  the  duties 
pon  American  products  imported  into 


these  islands  are  as  follow,  the  quantity  to 
which  the  duty  applies  being  in  each  case  112 
pounds,  excepting  iiour,  where  the  quantity  is 
220  pounds,  and  rough  white-pine  lumber, 
where  the  quantity  is  1,000  superficial  feet: 
Apples,  old  duty,  $1.46,  new,  $1.18;  bacon, 
old,  $8.82,  new,  $2.82  ;  beans,  old,  $1.12,  new, 
82  cents;  butter,  old,  $6.65,  new,  $5.19;  cod- 
fish, old,  $1.09,  new,  81  cents;  calico,  old, 
$21.21,  new,  $15.92;  cotton  duck,  old,  $12.31, 
new,  $9.10;  flour,  old,  $5.51,  new.  $4.69;  lard, 
old,  $4.44,  new,  $3.82;  petroleum,  old,  $2.91, 
new,  $2.18 ;  potatoes,  old,  64  cents,  new,  45 ; 
hams,  old,  $8.82  ;  new,  $2.82  ;  rice,  old,  $1.91, 
new,  $1.45;  straw  paper,  old,  $1.12,  new,  80 
cents;  rough  white-pine  lumber,  old,  $6.65, 
new,  $5.19.  The  duties  thus  designated  as 
new  are  those  which  for  upward  of  20  years 
have  been  imposed  upon  these  goods  imported 
into  Cuba  or  rorto  Rico  in  Spanish  bottoms. 

Port  RegilaUoBSt — A  short  time  before  the 
home  Government  adopted  a  liberal  policy,  the 
local  authority  in  Porto  Rico  acted  in  a  spirit 
precisely  the  reverse,  and  on  Nov.  11,  1883,  a 
decree  went  into  eH'ect  that  vessels  arriving 
shall  pay  $1.25  per  1,000  kilos,  gross  weight, 
on  all  cargo  landed  (instead  of  $1  as  formerly), 
and  $1  per  1,000  kilos  on  aU  cargo  loaded  out- 
ward, whether  vessel  arrives  with  cargo  or  in 
ballast,  which  is  a  new  tax,  and  is  equal  to 
about  7  cents  per  100  pounds  on  a  cargo  of 
sugar.  For  a  number  of  years  past  the  charges 
in  Porto  Rico  have  been  inoaerate,  but  this 
makes  them  more  than  they  are  in  Cuba. 

CiWiiMm. — The  peninsular  and  foreign  trade 
movement  in  Porto  Kico  in  the  years  1881 
and  1882  is  given  as  follows : 


1S82. 


Import. 


$l2,027.f4S 
14,815,504 


Kxport. 


I12.9S0.037 
16,582,884 


The  American  trade  with    Porto  Rico  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

Inpnrt  froin 

Porto  Rtoo  lato  tli* 

Uultcd  StatM. 

from  tb«  United 
SUtM  to  Porto  Rice. 

1SS0 

8.800,199 
5,7I6,H74 
6,477,493 

$1 .969.284 

lasi 

1,712,7«2 

ias2 

1,838,214 

18b8 

2,110,499 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1883  were :  sugar,  83,940,670 pounds; 
and  molasses,  5,448,821  gallons. 

In  1882  there  entered  Porto  Rican  ports 
1,686  vessels;  aggregate  tonnage,  1,114,340; 
sailed,  1,502  vessels ;  aggregate  tonnage,  992,- 
687. 

PORTIJGIL,  a  monarchy  in  southern  Europe. 
The  fundamental  law  is  the  charter  granted  in 
1826  by  Dom  Pedro  IV,  and  revised  in  1852 
by  the  Cortes.  The  representative  assembly 
consists  of  two  chambers,  that  of  the  Peers, 
who  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  King  and 
number  150,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  has  consisted  since  1878  of  149  mem- 
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bere.  The  latter  are  elected  directly  by  all 
citizens  possessing  a  net  income  of  $110.  Tiie 
Cortes  assembles  at  stated  periods  without  the 
intervention  of  the  sovereign,  who  has  no  veto 
on  a  law  passed  again  after  he  has  sent  it  back 
unsigned.  New  elections  are  held  every  foar 
years.  All  laws  relating  to  the  array  and  to 
general  taxation  must  originate  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

The  reigning  King  is  Luis  I,  born  Oct.  81, 
1838,  the  son  of  Qneen  Maria  II  and  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg.  He  succeeded  his 
brother,  Pedro  V,  Nov.  11,  1861. 

The  Cabinet  resigned  in  October,  and  was 
reconstituted  on  the  23d  of  that  month  as  fol- 
lows :  Senhor  Fontes  Pereira  de  Mello,  Premier 
and  Minister  of  War ;  Senhor  Barjova  Freitas, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  vice  Senhor  Ribeiro  da 
Fonseca ;  Senhor  Barboza  Bucage,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  vice  Senhor  Serpa  Pimentel ; 
Senhor  Lopo- Vaz,  Minister  of  Justice,  vice  Dr. 
Marques deVillena;  Senhor  Hintz  Ribeiro,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  viee  Senhor  de  Fontes  Pereira 
de  Mello;  Senhor  Penhiro  Chagas,  Minister  of 
Marine, «}(;«  Senhor  de  Mello  Gouvea;  Senhor 
Aguiar,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  viee  Senhor 
Hintz  Ribeiro. 

ilea  and  PopnlititHi. — The  area  of  continental 
Portugal,  which  is  divided  into  six  provinces, 
is  86,510  square  miles.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  Jan.  1,  1878,  was  4,160,815.  The 
Azores  are  966  square  miles  in  area,  and  have 
a  population  of  259,800 ;  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo,  with  an  area  of  817  square  miles,  con- 
tain 180,584  inhabitants.  The  total  population 
of  the  kingdom  was  4,550,699,  of  which  num- 
ber 2,175,829  were  of  the  male  and  2,374,870 
of  the  female  sex.  The  only  cities  containing 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  were  Lisbon, 
with  246,343,  including  the  suburbs  of  Belem 
(30,029  inhabit^ts)  and  Olivaes  (28,910  inhab- 
itants) ;  and  Oporto,  with  a  population  of  105,- 
838.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1875  was 
83,095;  births,  153,597;  deaths,  106,673. 

€olMiies.  —  The  transmarine  possessions  of 
Portugal  in  Africa  and  Asia  have  an  aggregate 
area  of  709,469  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  3,306,247  inhabitants.  The  Cape 
Verd  islands  contain  1,650  square  miles,  and 
had  in  1879  a  population  of  99,317.  Stations 
in  Senegambia,  Bissao,  and  other  parts  of  Guin- 
ea were  reported  in  1873  as  covering  26  square 
miles  and  havinga  population  of  9,282.  Princess 
and  St.  Thomases  islands  are  454  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  had  in  1878-*79  a  population  of  20,- 
931.  Ajuda  is  13  miles  in  extent,  with  4,500 
inhabitants.  The  possessions  in  Asia  are  the 
colonies  in  India  of  Goa,  Salsette,  Bardes,  etc., 
which  were  reported  in  1881  as  embracing 
1,447  square  miles,  and  containing  419,993  in- 
habitants, and  of  Damao  and  the  isle  of  Diu, 
158  square  miles  in  extent  and  containing  61,- 
474  inhabitants ;  Macao  and  dependencies,  cov- 
ering 28  square  miles  and  containing  68,086 
inhabitants ;  and  Timor  and  Cambing,  contain- 
ing 5,527  square  miles  and  about  800,000  in- 


habitants. The  principal  possessions  of  Porto- 
gal  in  extent  are  in  equatorial  and  sootberB 
Africa.  The  area  of  the  dominions  on  the  ttst 
coast  of  Angola,  Ambriz,  Bengaela,  and  Mo«- 
saraedes  is  given  as  312,509  square  miles,  tod 
the  subject  population  as  about  2,000,000;  lia 
area  of  Mozambique  and  dependency,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  as  882,683  sqiure 
miles,  and  the  population  as  850,000.  The  de- 
pendence of  Mozambique  on  the  mother-coQD- 
try  is  very  incomplete.  The  natives  treat  their 
white  rulers  with  slight  respect.  When  one 
of  the  frequent  uprisings  takes  place,  the  Por- 
tuguese retire  within  the  fortificatioDs  and 
wait  until  the  disturbance  subsides.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  government  and  develop- 
ment of  tlie  colony  are  not  covered  by  the 
receipts,  although  a  duty  of  from  10  to  SO  per 
cent,  which  it  is  intended  to  increase  .to  from 
80  to  50  per  cent.,  is  collected  on  imports,  asd 
an  average  duty  of  2  per  cent,  on  exports,  b^ 
sides  taxes  on  sales,  an  income-tax  of  10  per 
cent.,  municipal  taxes,  etc.  The  complex  asd 
oppressive  burdens  are  a  hindrance  to  com- 
merce. The  chief  exports  are  millet,  gmo- 
elastic,  ivory  in  small  quantities,  wax,  aod  tor- 
toise-shell. All  these  come  from  the  cood- 
nent.  The  island  of  Mozambique  prodoces 
nothing  but  bread-fruit  trees  and  a  few  paJcBS 
The  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods,  peark 
brass  utensils,  powder,  fire-arms,  etc 

CenBerce* — The  total  imports  in  1883  wen 
of  the  value  of  24,875,000  milreis,  agsinst  SS,- 
601,000  in  1881,  and  84,948,000  in  1880;  total 
exports,  17,488,000  milreis  in  1882, 13,588,W« 
in  1881,  and  24,716,000  in  1880. 

The  commercial  intercourse  with  the  pns- 
cipal  foreign  countries  was  as  folio vra: 


^. 


COUNTRIES. 


Greftt  Britain 

Brazil 

France 

United  States 

Spain 

Germany 

BwHien  and  Norwar . . . . 
Portuguese  possesuona 
Other  coontneB 


Total. 


Impoftik 


MHrHk 
1^2Sa.(l00 
2,140,000 
4,140,000 
5298,000 
2,085,000 
1.860,000 
1,212,000 
€66.000 
2^14,000 


84,948,000 


l«,7ai* 

l.Ti&»l 
1,1»« 

am 

1,«^ 


The  principal  classes  of  merchandise  in  IS^ 
were  of  the  following  values: 


coMMODrms. 


Cereals 

Fruits,  etc 

Colonial  produce 

Wines,  etc 

Animals  and  animal  prodncta  ... 

Mineral  produces 

Metals 

Hides,  leather,  etc 

Timber,  etc 

Glass  and  pottery 

Textile  materials  and  maniifSict- 


ures 

Miscellaneoos  manafaetares. 
Drugs,  etc 


Total. 


Mlbah. 
8,000,000 

879,000 
M58.000 

418,000 
4,511,000 
2,192,000 
4,544,000 
2,P«:,000 

i,or>7,ooo 

318,000 

.\7SW,000 

8,249,<)tl0 

897,000 


4l3ifl» 
8,10  IM 

411^ 


h^ 
Iv 


84.948,000    I  SlTlM^L 
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le  exports  of  wine  to  Great  Bntain  coasti-  deficit  in  1867-^68  was  5,811,560  milreis.    It 

about  one  fifth  of  the  total  quantity  im-  was  reduced  to  1,156,000  milreis  in  1879-^80. 

ed  into  that  country.  The  Minister  of  Finance  in  1880  declared  that 

le  movement  of  shipping  in  1880  was  as  there  was  no  control  over  the  public  purse, 

ws :  sail  tonnage  entered,  7,381,000  cubic  that  the  balances  shown  in  the  budget  for  the 

*ea,  of  which  2,258,000  cubic  metres  were  previous  six  years  had  been  fictitious,  and  that 

)r  foreign  colors ;  cleared,  7,637,000  cubic  the  appropriations  had  invariably  been  exceed- 

*es ;  steam  tonnage  entered,  3,278,000  cubic  ed,  sometimes  without  the  authorization  of  a 

'es,  of  which  2,407,000  cubic  metres  were  special  law.    During  those  years  over  £9,000,- 

)r  foreign  colors;  cleared,  3,110,000  cubic  000  had  been  obtained  by  loans. 

-es.     The  Portuguese  tonnage  entered  in-  The  public  debt  on  June  30,  1881,  amounted 

ed  sailing-vessels  of  247,000,  and  steamers  to  430,879,399  milreis,  not  including  the  old 

r8,000  metric  tons  in  the  coasting  trade.  debt,  of  which  1,927,399  milreis  remained  to 

le  merchant  marine  in  1881  consisted  of  be  converted  in  1879,  consisting  mainly  of  pa- 

teamers,  of  14,092  cubic  metres,  and  412  per  currency.    Of  the  new  debt,  232,929,349 

ng- vessels,  of  88,829  cubic  metres.  milreis  represented  the  internal  loans,  bearing 

le  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  18S2  interest  at  8  per  cent.    The  foreign  debt  at 

1,673  kilometres,  or  1,045  miles.  The  that  date  consisted  of  sterling  loans  to  the 
th  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  beginning  of  amount  of  £43,908,900,  or  197,950,050  milreis. 
.  was  4.369  kilometres,  or  2,715  miles;  In  1882  a  new  loan  of  £5,189,000  was  issued. 
th  of  wires,  10,889  kilometres,  or  6,770  There  is  also  a  large  floating  debt,  estimated  as 
s ;  number  of  telegrams  dispatched  in  1880,  high  as  £4,000,000.  In  1882  there  were  de- 
1,384,  of  which  423,937  were  domestic,  faults  in  the  interest  of  the  new  debt  amount- 
post-office  forwarded  20,338,171  letters  and  ing  to  2,978,469  milreis  on  the  internal,  and 
76,552  packets  and  newspapers  in  1881.  3,139,689  milreis  on  the  external  loans.  * 
ay  wmi  Nary. — The  army  is  raised  partly  by  Political  SItiitiM* — The  republican  agitation 
(cription  and  partly  by  enlistment  The  in  Spain  excited  in  Portugal  the  chronic  dis- 
til ve  is  fixed  annually  by  the  Cortes.     It  content  and  hostility  to  the  King,  to  a  degree 

nominally  78,200  on  the  war  footing  in  which  rendered  the  political  situation  critical 

I,     The  actual  strength  in  that  year  was  and  grave.    The  Progressist  party  accuse  the 

>rted  as  26,059  men  under  arms.  King  of  repeated  breaches  of  the  Constitution 

he  navy  in  1883  consisted  of  31  steamers,  in  keeping  the  Conservatives  in  office.    The 

1 94  guns,  and  16  sailing-vessels.    The  only  Republican  party  in  Portugal  is  exceedingly 

ient  vessels  were  the  Vasco  do  Gama,  an  numerous  and  energetic.    The  Congo  question 

-clad  ram  with  10-inch  plates  and  two  18-  was  made  a  ground  of  attacks  on  the  Pontes 

and  three  smaller  guns,  and  two  corvettes,  ministry  by  the  Republicans  and  Radicals,  as 

aueeSi — ^The  revenue  for  ten  years   has  the  Delagoa  Bay  negotiations  were  in  1881. 

"aged  $25,000,000, and  the  expenditure  $28,-  The  changes  in  the  ministry  in  October,  though 

OOO.    The  budget  for  1882-^83  estimates  attributed  Officially  to  differences  of  opinion  in 

yield  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  relation  to  the  Lisbon  municipal  elections,  were 

>llows,  in  milreis  (one  milreis  =  $1.08) :  rather  due  to  the  general  dissatisfaction.    The 

ouRCEs  or  REVDfUE.                               Amooot.  "®^  mcmbers  of  the  Cabinet  were  more  liberal 

tax 8,152,000  in  their  tendencies  than  their  predecessors. 

om^!^^  'fees' I'oTJiToo  ^  T^^olt  of  peasants  occurred  at  Couero  in 

£tt"exdS£*S /^V.V .*.'.*...*.*.'.*'.'*.'.'.*.' i8,2io!77i)  October.    It  had  its  origin  in  religious  fan ati- 

»«d*,tftc ijbii^u  cism,  and  was  only  suppressed  with  difficulty 

rmento.etc  1,104,673  hv  tronna  Hfliit  from  Liahnn 

lortlaarj  receipts 1.613,000  OJ  ITOO^S  aeni  ITOm  IjISDOU, 

— -  —  S^fcreigrty  Rights  ©fer  the  Conga,— The  Porta- 

^^ 29,654,013  gnese  have  shown  an  ambition  in  recent  years 

b€  expenditures  are  stated  in  the  budget  as  ^  renew  their  ancient  acHvity  in  Africa,  and 

>^.  share  m  the  labors  and  the  fruits  of  the  cora- 

' mercial  development  of  the  interior.   Portugal's 

^CTO  or  KXPKCDiTURE.                       A«««L^  ^j^^g  ^  ^jj^  ^^|.  ^^^  bctweeu  5^  12'  and  8** 

i^  dfbt  !!!**.!'.'.!.!!**.."..'!.'.*!.'.'!!.'!!!.!!!   s^oiVw  south  latitude  are  recognized  in  treaties  w ith 

^*^2nSLrior' ii^'iiS  Great  Britain  and  France.  These  limits  include 

*  wVii|»MdJa^^!!*..*!..'.'!i!'.!.'.*.*     627>72  the  mouth  of  the  Oongo.    The  activity  of  the 
••        War..,. 45»9,»:o  French  in  these  regions  cxcited  the  jcalousy  of 

*  if^'^fci^^!"..;;.::;;::-;::;    ''ml%  the  Portugnese.     when  the  French  occnpied 

••         Pabfic  Works 2,727,034  Ponta  Negra,  the  captain  of  the  Portuguese 

,  _. ,,               .,, o««rAoo«  war- vessel  Bengo,  stationed  in  those  waters, 

lunordijury  expeodiiores 4,3*5,>73  protested,  Under  the  Supposition  that  the  an- 

— —- —  nexed  district  was  witiiin  the  territory  oloimed 

'^^^^ 85,276,211  Y^y  Portugal.     He  sent  a  dispatch  home  asking 

icro  has  been  no  budget  for  thirty  years  for  re-enforcements.    The  feeling  aroused  in 

out  a   deficit.    The  revenue  dnring   the  Portugal  by  the  French  annexation  tendencies 

period  increased  about  60  per  oent.    The  shown  in  these  regions  was  allayed  when  the 
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English  Government  manifested  a  disposition 
to  oppose  the  establisbment  of  French  power 
over  the  Congo  mouth.  In  November  Cbi  Lo- 
ango,  as  far  as  tbe  river  Lnisa,  which  lies 
north  of  5^  12',  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Portuguese,  with  the  object,  as  was  said,  of 
having  a  river  boundary,  which  would  clearly 
define  the  limits  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
Portugal.  The  Luisa  flows  ten  miles  south  of 
the  new  French  station  of  Ponta  Negra.  The 
entire  territory,  from  the  Massibi  river  to  Mo- 
lembo,  was  subsequently  taken  possession  of,  in 
virtue  of  a  treaty  which  was  signed  September 
29th  with  the  Cacongo  chiefs. 

PCSTIGE,    See  page  185. 

POTTEB,  Henry  Codnaii,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 
1885.  He  is  a  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Nott,  President  of  Union  College.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  chiefly  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  and  on  leaving  this  in- 
stitution he  entered  upon  mercantile  life.  Not 
long  after  he  relinquished  business,  studied  for 
the  ministry  under  his  fathcr^s  direction,  en- 
tered the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  at 
Alexandria,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1857. 
He  received  deacon's  orders  at  his  father^s 
hands  in  St.  Luke^s  Church,  Philadelphia,  May 
27. 1857,  and  priest's  orders  in  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburg,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bowman  (As- 
sistant Bishop  of  Pennsylvania),  Oct.  15, 1858. 
His  first  pastoral  work  was  as  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.  In  May,  1859,  he 
became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  N. 
Y.  In  18H2  he  was  elected  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cincinnati ;  in  1863  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  rector  of  St.  PauPs 
Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. — all  of  which  he  de- 
clined. But,  after  seven  years'  service  in  Troy, 
he  accepted,  in  1866,  the  place  of  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  In 
May,  1868,  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  which  office  he  filled  with  singular 
success  for  fifteen  years.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Iowa,  but  decline<l.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College 
in  1865,  and  LL.  D.  from  the  same  college  in 
1880.  He  was  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops from  1865  to  1888,  and  also  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, in  the  domestic  department. 

In  1883,  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  having  called 
for  an  assistant,  the  convention,  which  met  in 
September  of  that  year,  acceded  to  his  plea  of 
age  and  infirmity,  and  with  promptness  and 
unanimity  elected  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  the 
aged  bishop's  nephew,  to  the  office  of  Assist- 
ant Bishop  of  New  York.  He  was  consecrated 
in  Grace  Church,  Oct.  20,  1883,  a  very  large 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy  being  present 
and  taking  part  in  the  solemn  services.  By 
formal  instruments,  soon  after  executed,  the 
bishop  made  over  the  entire  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  of  the  diocese  into 
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the  assistant's  hands.  The  newbisbopW* 
dial  sympathy  with  clergy  and  laity  umI  rhk 
every  good  work,  and  his  signal  success  Idmi- 
ducting  the  affairs  of  a  large  and  importot 
parish  in  New  York  city,  indicated  a  fatoKof 
honor  and  usefulness  to  the  Charch. 

Bishop  Potter's  published  works  iDdiide: 
**  Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses,  at  flooie  ud 
Abroad :  A  History  of  their  Rise  and  Growti 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  together 
with  Rules  for  their  Organization  and  Goren- 
ment"  (1872);  "  The  Gates  of  tiie  East:  A 
Winter  in  Egypt  and  Syria  "  (1876);  and  '^Ser- 
mons of  the  City  "  (1880). 

PRESBYTESliNS.  L  PKskjteriu  (^  ^ 
the  Dnltcd  Stales  af  Anerlca.— The  following  et 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  (Noriben) 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  rf 
America,  as  they  were  reported  totheGeDtfil 
Assembly  in  May,  1883;  to  which  are  «1M 
for  comparison,  the  statistics  for  1881  (in  "^^ 
year  the  synods  were  consolidated)  and  18S: 


: 


Synods  

Fresbyterfee . . . 

Candidates 

Licentiates 

Ministers 

Elders 

Deacons 

Churches 

Chnrches  organized 

Communicants 

Added  on  examination 

Baptisms  of  adults 

Baptisms  of  infants 

Members  of  Bunday-schools. 


1881. 

188*. 

88 

» 

177 

1» 

023 

m 

8<)t 

m 

ft,0^6 

b.ui 

16,501 

IWH 

4,fM 

5.60 

6,744 

5S1.401 

sm& 

2&344 

»vfeJ 

8.174 

»,«w 

17,488 

Wit 

688,564 

(;5i,u5i| 

9 

» 
ISA 

;^« 

16 


The  several  boards  and  permanent  coon"^ 
tees  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  «»• 
cerning  their  financial  condition  andthepr<t 
ress  of  their  work,  of  which  the  followiDgsBB* 
maries  give  the  principal  facts : 

1881.    188*.  1»* 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


For  home  missions 

For  foreign  missions . . . 

For  education 

For  publication 

For  church  erection . . . 

For  relief  ftmd 

For  freedmen 

For  SQstentation 

For  General  Assembly. 
C-ongrefpitional 


Dollan. 

455,098 

475,626 

190,79$ 

88.01& 

158,281 

6$,454 

69,1197 

21.570 

43,023 

6,88^ft79 


4?.«^    ••2 
189.C28  13J». 


Mi^icellaneuus bl  7,744 


I   929,910  *■' 


Total 'fi,674,«l|9,gtg>i^^] 

Board  of  Eome  ifiMumt.—Receipts  $5*^1 
795,  or  $81,406  more  than  the  receipts  of  tMj 
previous  year.  The  report  of  the  board  c«il 
attention  to  the  growing  importance  ol  i>| 
work  in  the  Eastern  States,  where,  in  coi^j 
quence  of  the  constant  changes  of  popQJ*^!jJl 
hy  the  removal  of  old  inhabitants,  the  io*^ 
of  foreigners,  and  the  starting  of  new  kind**' 
industries  and  of  new  mannfactnring  centcrt. 
nearly  as  great  a  demand  for  mis«onarie«  <J* 
ists  as  in  frontier  regions.  Thirteen  htffldrw 
and  eighty-seven  missionaries  and  1^  mia^ 
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ad  been  under  commission,  and  missionaries,  18,656  commnnicants,  and  21,258 
Ad  279  Snnday-schoolii  had  been  papils  in  day  and  boarding  schools, 
ing  the  year.  The  whole  nam-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
-members  was  78,669,  with  a  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met  at 
7  in  congregations,  and  the  num-  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  17th.  The  Kev. 
rs  in  1,777  Sunday-schools  was  £.  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator, 
tial  attention  was  given  to  the  Fraternal  delegates  from  the  Southern  Church 
'  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory,  were  received  for  the  first  time  since  that 
dians  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari-  Church  was  organized  during  the  excitement 
aska,  among  the  Mexican  popu-  incident  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  civil 
w  Mexico  and  Southern  Call-  war.  A  final  motion  was  passed  in  respect  to 
long  the  Mormons  in  Utah  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  with  the 
iw  colleges  had  been  organized  Southern  Church  by  the  adoption  of  the  report 
nd  Kansas,  and  the  Territories,  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had 
lucation, — The  receipts,  $78,499,  been  referred,  to  the  effect  that  *^  fraternal  re- 
>  of  the  previous  year  by  $9,474,  lations  have  been  happily  established  between 
lanent  fund  had  been  increased  the  two  Assemblies  on  the  basis  of  a  with- 
our  hundred  and  ei};hty-six  can-  drawal  of  all  imputations  which  may  have 
>n  aided  in  sums  of  $100  or  $120  been  made  officially  from  either  side  against 
:hem  were  thirty-five  Germans,  the  Christian  character  of  the  other,  and  no 
as,  sixty-eight  colored  students,  further  action  is  necessary.'* 
,  one  Spaniard,  one  Welshman,  A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  a  simi- 
o.  lar  committee,  should  one  be  appointed  by  the 
ihlieation, — Receipts,  $281,124 ;  Southern  Assembly,  to  agree  upon  plans  of 
»252,442;  amount  of  sales,  $195,-  comity  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
ications  included  448,750  copies  bodies  in  regard  to  theological  and  collegiate 
racts,  and  11,947,819  of  periodi-  education,  missions  among  the  freedmen,  the 
rts.  The  sum  of  $49,988  had  occupation  of  territory,  and  other  subjects  on 
and  $42,077  had  been  expend-  which  questions  may  arise.  The  following  re- 
ary  work.  port  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  current 
ureh  Erection. — Receipts,  $109,-  rationalistic  and  scientific  methods  of  examin- 
iations  of  $104,594  had  been  ing  and  criticising  the  Scriptures : 
ihurches  and  missions,  being  an  The  General  Assembly  feels  constrained  to  express 
)6  to  each  church.  A  book  of  itself  clearly  and  decidedly  on  the  rationalistic  treat- 
is  for  churches  and  chapels  had  ™cnt  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  P^otei^tant  teachers  In 

Europe,  whose  works  are  introduced  into  our  country 

'  T  u>      r>       •  X      A-tAcr  KAfl    V  and  whose  evil  influence  is  felt  in  our  Church.    Our 

site/,—  Keceipto,    $105,566,  be-  44  confession  of  Faith  "  (Chap.  I,  sec.  2),  after  giving 

bequeathed   to   the  permanent  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

of  permanent  fund,  $800,410;  ments,  adds."  All  which  are  eiven  by  inspiration  of 

eficiaries  486  ^^^  ^  ^®  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  liie.*'    The  denial  of 

■.^*..«.  •^I  c^l^^...       T>^^^:^4.«  the  authenticity  or  truthfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

*    V  r.    1                      ®,   ff^  "  ft  <*cnial  of  their  inf.piratiou,  and  any  teaching  Uiat 


)rganized  during  the  year ;  num-  it  would  warn  all  pastors  and  teacheni  of  the  danger 

icants,  12,828 ;  number  of  Sun-  to  young  and  inexperienced  minds  in  the  free  use  of 

'6,  with  10,771  scholars.     Nine  crude  theories  and  unproved  speculations  on  the  part 

rty-nine  persons  had  been  added  0/  religious  instructors,  and  would  remind  them  of 

,  on.examination,  and  1,359 per-  ^o^t'TnnZUTn&.'inttArt^l^fulneCn^ 

l)aptize(l.    1  he  board  maintamed  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  against  the  unsano- 

ith  which  were  connected   124  tiflod  learning  by  which  an  unbeliovmg  world  tlirough 

,995  pupils.    Five  of  the  schools  nominally  Christian  channels  assaults  the  Church  of 

rade  of  academies  or  above  it,  ^ml    a        vi         u    i          •  j  *v   t>     u  *   ^^ 

,     .     ,    J         .         X         J  The  Assembly  would  also  romuid  the  Presbytenes 

leological   department,  and   re-  of  their  special  responsibility  as  guardians  of  the  faith, 

indents.     ^  and  that  m  view  or  the  apprehensions  excited  throufrh- 

'eiffn  Missions.^-^Jieceipts^  $656,-  out  the  Church  by  the  rationalistic  handling  of  the 

res,  $669,620.    The  missions  are  ^^^^  ?** ^^d*  ^t  l»  incumbent  upon  them  to  see  to  it 

lian  tribes  of  the  United  States,  ^^^  *^^.  aPFopnateoonstltutiona  action  be  taken,  if 

.         ,       A~    Vt  :2"j   2*  "^""""^"j  at  any  time  it  should  become  manifest  that  any  min- 

latemala,   the   United  btates  or  jgter  ot  our  Church  was  promulmitin?  theories  of  dan- 

izil,    Ohili,  West  Africa,  India,  gerous  tendency  or  contra-confesBional  doctrine  con- 

hina,  among  the  Chinese  in  Cali-  cerning  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

fapan,  Persia,  and  Syria.    They  A  new  board  was  established,  to  have  in 

159  American  ministers,  92  or-  charge  the  interests  of  higher  education  as  con- 

I  licentiate  native  ministers,  286  necteil  with  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  and  to 

e  and  female  and  585  native  lay  be  called  ^^  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for 
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Colleges  and  Academies/'    Its  functions  were  obtaining  honses  of  worship,  to  the  a 

defined  to  be,  to  obtain  annual  otferings  from  $5,550.    Appropriations  of  $15,190 

the  churches  for  the  cause ;  to  co-operate  with  made  in  the  support  of  20  evangelis 

local  agencies  in  determining  sites  for  new  in-  reports  from  various  presbyteries  (ii 

stitutions;  to  decide  what  institutions  shall  be  including  the  whole  number  aided 

aided ;  to  assign  to  such  institutions  special  that  through  the  evangelists  52  cbur 

fields  open  to  their  appeals ;  and  to  discour-  been  organized,  940  members  had  beei 

a^e  all  independent  appeals  to  the  Ohurch  at  into  the  Church,  817  destitute  points 

large.    Every  institution  hereafter  establislied  supplied,  and  21  Sunday-schools  had 

must,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  the  ganized.    Appropriations  had  been  n 

board,  either  be  organically  connected  with  the  colored  evangelistic  fund  for  11 

the  Church,  or  must,  by  charter  provision,  per-  and  two  church  boildings;  while  thi 

petually  have  two  thirds  of  its  jBoard  of  Con-  teries  co-operating  with  the  fund  re 

trol  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  in  under  their  care  12  ministers  and  li 

the  case  of  institutions  already  established  and  28  churches,  12  candidates,  and  23 

not  covered  by  these  stated  provisions,  appro-  schools.    Twenty-three  ministers  and 

prlations  for  endowments  must  be  so  made  ilies  of  76  deceased  ministers  bad  been 

that  the  funds  shall  revert  to  the  board  when-  the  invalid  fund,  from  appropriatioiu 

ever  those  institutions  shall  pass  from  Presby-  ing  to  $9,105.    Payments  of  $3,700 1 

terian  control.     A  report  on  the  revision  of  made  from  the  relief  fund  to  the  fami 

the  ^^  Book  of  Discipline  *'  was  considered,  the  deceased  ministers.    The  receipts  of 

proposed  amendments  being  acted  upon  in  de-  oaloosa  Institute  for  the  training  of  col< 

tail,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  tlie  Assem-  isters  had  been  $8,173. 

bly  on  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre; 

to  be  put  into  shape.    Among  the  amendments  Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  h 

adopted  were  provisions  that  ministers,  elders,  Ey.,  May  17th.     The  Rev.  Theodor 

and  deacons  suspended  for  immoral  conduct  D.  D.,  of  East  Hanover,  Ya.,  was  choi 

shall  not  be  restored,  and  that  withdrawing  erntor.     The  most  important  busioe 

members  joining    another    church    shall    be  acted  by  the  body  was  that  relative  to 

dropped  from  the  rolls  without  action,  unless  torationoffraternal  relations  with  the! 

charges  have  been  presented  and  then  prose-  Presbyterian  Church,  the  subject  beii 

cuted.    A  declaration  was  adopted  that  the  ex-  up  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  Gei 

termination  of  the  traflSc  in  intoxicating  liquors  semblies  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  previi 

by  the  ^*  power  of  the  Christian  conscience,  and  carried  out  to  a  conclusion.    T 

public  opinion,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,*'  were  in  attendance  from   the  I^ortbe 

would  be  rejoiced  over  by  the  Assembly.    A  eral  Assembly,  bringing  a  fraternal  1' 

committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ques-  which  were  the  words : 

tion  of  a  permanent  place  of  meeting,  and  the  you  may  not  have  said  verv  much  that  was 

erection  of  a  hall  for  the  ueneral  Assembly.  to  those  on  oureide ;  you  may 'have  thouijlitj' 

]].  Prfsbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  rnited  States.—  bly  did  think,  many  hard  tliiuga.  WcdidDoi 

The  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  (Southern)  to  regret  or  withdraw  aDything.    You  ttudJ 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  as  JiT«^i^,S"  l^nV^J^*  ^"^^^^^^ 

•'.   j.^,/-,           ,.           i.i'-fc#        •  own  accord,  expreasea  reerct  tor  and  wiu»«' 

presented  to  the  General  Assembly  m  May,  is  x,he  offcnsivi  word.   In  yotrmwrnauimityp 

as  follows :  Synods,  13 ;  presbyteries,  67 ;  min-  start  of  us  and  did  this  noble  thing, 

isters,  1,070 ;  candidates,  199 ;  licentiates,  45 ;  m     .    ^        ,  ,  ,                      *.     « 

churches,  2,040 ;  churches  organized,  46 ;  rul-  Tlie  fraternal  delegates  were  afterwtf 

ing  elders,  6,290;  deacons,  4,220;  communi-  «"»  o?cial  reception  m  their  own  pen 

cants,  127,017;  added  on  examination,  6,638;  ^f®  Assembly,  when  addresses  approp 

adults  baptized,  1,719;  infants  baptized,  4,485 ;  ^\^^  occ^ion  were  delivered  bjr  them 

baptized  non -communicants,  83,474;  teachers  the  moderator.     Afterward  a  dispacb 

in  Sunday-schools,  7,706 ;  pupils  in  Sunday-  reived  from  the  Northern  General  A« 

schools,  78,725 ;  contributions  for  all  purposes,  reporting  that  it  had  resolved,  opon  m 

$1269  416  mendation  of  its  committee  to  whom  I 

The 'executive  committees  of   the  various  ject  had  been  referred,  that  "fratemj 

missionary  and  benevolent  enterprises  made  ^\^^»  ha^l°«  ^®f?  happily  established  » 

reports  to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  ^h®  two  Assembhes  on  the  basis  oiw 

the  condition  of  the  trusts  under  their  care,  of  ^ja^^l  ?/  ^  imputations  officially  idW 

which  the  condensed  summaries  are  as  follow  :  either  side  against  the  Christian  cha" 

The  receipts  for  publication  during  the  finan-  J^®  ^^^^^^  "<?  '"™«r  «^tion  of  this  a^ 

cial  year  had  been  $8,534.    The  total  receipts  '«  necessair."    The  final  action  of  tn« 

for  home  missions  had  been  $67,278,  or  $18,-  J^*^  "P^"  ^he  subject  took  the  shape  w 

462  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  '"^lon  directing  that— 

The  sum  of  $23,846  had  been  paid  from  the  The  usual  method  of  correspondence  by  J 

r«ri:n'2^n"  ^rL'l'  T'^n r^^'^-^i  'y:'^<'es''^^''^^^i^^^irJL''a^'- 

tween  400  and  500  churches,  had  been  aided  the  Keformed  Church  in  America  and  the 

m  support ;  and  36  churches  had  been  aided  in  Assembly  of  the  Prcsbyterian  Church  mtb 
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with  (he  exception,  however,  that  The  Board  of  Pablication  reported  to  the 

inted  by  thia  Assembly  to  these  General  Assembly  that  its  receipts  for  the  year 

;  ensuing  sessioas  in  1888  and  1884  «  ^,1   w«.««  aka  taa    -.«^  i*«  ^.^^^^u^^^^  aka 

mvey  o5r  meet  coidial  Christian  ^??  ^^^  $56,760,  and  its  expenditures  $64,- 

s;  these  delegates  being  instructed  668,  and  that  its  assets  were  valaed  at  $107,- 

is  method  of  oorresponaenoe  here-  894.     By  the  action  of  the  (General  Assembly, 

lopted  by  this  body,  with  the  hope  this  board  was  given  the  appointment  of  the 

m  of  ^S"  p'S^b^teriir^'Sned^  Sunday-school  Committee  and  full  charge  of 

^neral  Assembly  for  an  expression  t^®  Sunday-school  literature  of  the  Church, 

the  mode  of  oorrespondenoe  for  the  The  Board  of  Education  had  received  $5, 1 86, 

and  returned  $18,009  of  assets.    It  had  given 

as  presented  from  the  Presby-  assistance  during  the  year  to  14  students, 

lissonri,  asking  the  Assembly  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  had   re- 

amittee  to  confer  with  a  like  ceived  $6,460,  and  had  dbbnrsed  to  beneficia- 

bhe  Northern  Assembly   "to  ries,  $2,900;  and  returned  an  endowment  fund 

ler  relations  between  the  two  of  $80,000.    It  had  24  beneficiaries  receiving 

Church,  and,  if  practicable,  quarterly  aid. 

>r  organic  union,  or  for  such  a  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Freedmen^s 

Vesbyterian  field  as  may  place  Missions— $16,767 — had  been  suflScient  to  meet 

Provincial  Assemblies."    Tlie  all  the  expenses  of  its  work  during  the  year, 

rote  of  102  to  82,  declared  it  and  to  pay  $4,375  of  its  indebtedness.    It  still 

ippoint  such  a  committee.    A  owed  $6,600.    The  board  returned  an  aggre- 

inted  by  the  previous  General  gate  enrollment  of  1,197  pupils  in  all  its  schools 

lire  into  the  expediency  of  re-  and   1,200  in  its  Sunday-schools.     Seventy- 

the  higher  qualification.s  re*  fiv^o  of  its  students  had  taught  during  the  year 

of  the  competency  of  candi-  in  the  public  schools.    Special  reports  were 

nistry,  including  acquaintance  made  of  the  schools  at  Enoxville,  Tenn. — where 

ind  Hebrew  languages,  made  a  an  orphana<;e  for  girls  had  been  established — 

»  any  lowering  of  the  standard,  and  Chase  City,  Norfolk,  and  Bluestone,  Va. 

ot  was  considered  by  the  As-  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 

S  and  its  decision  was  embod-  sions  for  the  year  had  been  $102,975.    It  made 

»n  that —  report  concerning  the  missions  in  Egypt  and 

aange  is  not  necessary  even  to  ef-  '^^  India,  in  connection  with  which  were  re- 

^emplatcd,  i.  e.,  to  open  the  way  to  turned  88  principal  and  subordinate  stations ; 

en,  otherwise  q^ualifled,  who  have  17  ordained  foreign  missionaries,  with  48  wom- 

Unarv  oourde  ot  study  prepaiutory  ^n  missionaries ;  1 1  native  ordained  ministers, 

n"qutSon,l^eK^th^^^^^^^^^^  ^I'l?  ?SSo"'^^^  native  laborers;  22  churches, 
le  presbytery.  The  pre-^byteries  with  1,909  communicants;  51  Sunday-schools, 
constitutional  powers  m  question,  with  2,555  scholars ;  98  mission-schools,  with 
uid  for  ordination.  4^531  pupils;  and  467  baptisms  during  the 
General  Assembly  having  in-  year.  The  increase  of  communicants  during 
IS  of  opinion  from  the  pres-  the  year  was  482,  showing  an  increase  of  28 
vertures  seeking  the  removal  for  every  ordained  foreign  missionary.  The 
ision  of  Faith  of  the  clauses  native  converts  had  contributed  for  all  pur- 
riage  with  a  deceased  wife's  poses  $11,610,  or  an  average  of  $2.58  for  each 
tvere  received  from  fifty-five  communicant  in  India,  and  of  $8.47  for  each 
;y-three  of  which,  or  more  than  one  in  Egypt.  The  board  was  instructed  to 
le  presbyteries  in  the  Church,  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  a  mbsion 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  on  the  upper  Nile,  and,  ^^  if  the  way  be  clear, 
Lssembly  decided  to  take  the  to  undertake  the  work.*' 
utional  steps  for  having  the  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
ses stricken  out.  A  memorial  byterian  Church  in  North  America  met  in 
rubly  to  organize  the  colored  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  24th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
i  General  Assembly  was  an-  H.  McMillan,  of  Allegheny  City,  was  chosen 
igative,  on  the  ground  that  the  moderator.  The  subject  of  allowing  the  use 
lature.  of  instrumental  music  in  the  services  of  wor- 
ibyterUa  Chnth  In  North  iaerlci*  ship  again  received  attention,  a  considerable 

is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  nuuiber  of  memorials  having  been  introduced 

burch  as  presented  to  the  Gen-  asking  for  such  modification  of  the  action  of 

I  May;  Number  of  synods,  9;  the  previous  General  Assembly  as  should  pre- 

50 ;  of  ministers,  780,  of  whom  vent  its  being  construed  into  a  permission  to 

8  and  205  without  charge ;  of  employ  instruments.    The  memorial,  most  nu- 

>f  theological  students,  52 ;  of  merously  signed,  which  was  regarded  by  the 

189 ;  of  members,  85,448  ;    of  committee  to  whom  the  number  were  referred 

adults  and  8,599  of  infants ;  as  definitely  expressing  what  was  expressed  or 

Is,  828,  with  8,648  officers  and  implied  in  all  the  others,  asked  the  General 

,800  pupils.  Assembly  **  to  declare  explicitly  that  in  none  of 
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the  congregations  nnder  the  care  of  the  Assem- 
hlj  can  instramental  music  be  lawfully  used  in 
worship  until  the  Church  shall  have  decided  by 
constitutional  enactment  that  such  music  in 
worship  is  divinely  authorized  and  prescribed." 
The  papers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures,  which  made  a  report  cov- 
erings; the  constmction  to  be  placed  upon  the 
action  of  the  preceding  General  Assembly,  and 
respecting  the  nature — as  to  whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  binding  obligation  or  not— of  the 
subject  of  the  action.  Concerning  the  bearing 
of  the  action  of  the  previous  Assembly,  the 
report  said  the  language  in  its  resolution — 

Must  be  understood  in  harmony  ^'ith  the  declara- 
tion in  the  resolution  itself,  *^  that  there  is  no  8ut&- 
cient  Bible  authority  for  un  absolutely  exclusive  rule 
on  the  subject,'*  and  also  in  harmony  with  the  entire 
action  of  which  that  resolution  was  but  a  part,  in 
which  the  prohibitory  law  was  declared  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  repeal  of  a  law  does  not  authorize  any- 
thing except  freedom  from  its  restraints.  Formally, 
it  neither  commands  nor  forbids  anything.  It  simply 
leaves  the  subject  without  the  law  repealed. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  in  which  the 
memorialists  opposed  tolerance  of  instrumental 
music  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  decla- 
ration in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  the  effect 
that  God  must  be  worshiped  in  the  way  ap- 
pointed in  his  Word,  the  committee  nrged — 

That  the  question  is  not  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  so  enunciated,  but  of  the  correctness  of  the 
application  that  is  made  in  this  case.  To  an  ordi- 
nance of  worship,  or  anything  appointed  in  it,  it  is 
clearly  applicable.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
for  example,  must  be  observed  by  the  exclusive  use  o 
the  elements  appointed  for  each.  But  there  may  be 
mere  incidents  of  an  ordinance  or  helps  to  lU  observ- 
ance, no  nart  of  the  ordinance  itsell,  which  are  not 
placed  unaer  such  restrictions.  In  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  praise,  no  intelligent  Christian  looks  for  the 
appointment  of  the  particular  tunes  to  be  sung,  or 
the  particubr  means  by  wliicli  the  key-note  miiy  be 
found,  or  for  the  use  of  musical  notes  as  a  heln  in 
singing,  or  the  employment  of  trained  singers  to  lead 
in  the  praise  service.  Such  are  amonff  the  things 
confessedly  left  to  **  Christian  prudence." 

Now,  the  question  is,  to  which  of  these  classes  does 
the  instrumental  accompaniment  belong,  the  essen- 
tials or  the  incidentals  or  worship  ?  That  is  the  very 
core  of  the  question  decided  in  tne  repeal  of  our  pro- 
hibitory law.  That  law  was  what  mav  be  saia  to 
have  been  our  statutory  application  of  tne  principle 
cited  from  the  Confession.  To  repeal  that  law,  as  has 
been  done,  was  to  declare  it  a  misapplication  of  the 
principle ;  or  that  the  thing  forbidden  by  the  law  was 
one  to  which  that  ^neral  principle  did  not  properly 
apply  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  was  nothing  in  tho 
oruinanoe  of  praise  or  anv  other  Bible  authority  to 
justify  such  prohibition,  ^hat  is  the  recorded  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  While  that  judgment  stands, 
how  can  we  consistently  declare,  as  asked  in  this  me- 
morial, that  under  the  principle  cited  the  prohibitory 
law  is  in  effect  still  operative!  And  if  we  did,  of 
what  authority  or  force  would  such  a  declaration  be  ? 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted, 
and  with  it  the  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly  on  this  sub- 
ject bo  reaffirmed  as  explained  in  this  report. 

2.  That  its  admonitory  resolution,  advising  and  en- 
joinin«?  asrainst  all  action  on  this  subject  offensive  to 
fellow- worshipers  or  disturbing  of  the  peace  of  con- 
gregationa,  be  emphatically  reaflirmed,  and  urged 


with  renewed  earnestness  on  the  attention  of  thepn- 
tors  and  sessions  and  people  of  the  whole  ChiudL 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  apis- 
toral  letter  to  the  people  of  the  Church — 

Setting  forth  the  true  state  of  the  qneBtion  u  let* 
tied  by  uie  Church,  and  urging  upon  them  the  rop^ 
due  the  authority  of  the  Cburui  and  to  each  other  m 
Christian  brethren. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  permission  of  in- 
Btru mental  music,  who  were  represented  by  t 
minority  report  of  the  committee  recommeod- 
ing  the  direct  submission  to  the  presbyteri«t 
of  a  permissive  overture,  recorded  a  proteit 
against  this  action.  The  qaarter-centeDiuAi 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  (which  took  place  in 
1833)  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  The 
committee  which  had  in  hand  dnring  the  jtsr 
the  collection  of  memorial  funds  reported  that 
the  contributions  amounted  to  $131,593,  of 
which  $42,061  were  designated  for  special  ob- 
jects. A  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Assem- 
bly for  the  division  of  the  undesignated  cootri- 
butions,  amounting  to  $89,532,  among  the  be- 
nevolent boards  and  educational  institntioiuof 
the  Church. 

Cenventloi  of  OppMentB  t»  InstruMitil  Mmkf- 
A  convention  of  members  of  the  Church  ap^ 
posed  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  met  iir 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Auguj't  14th.  Itwtfit. 
tended  by  478  delegates,  clerical  aud  kj,  is- 
eluding  woman-delegates,  who  took  foJi  put 
in  the  deliberations.  Gen.  James  A.  Ba, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  chosen  president.  Eeaajs  wen 
read  by  different  members  of  the  coiiveDtJoo, 
supporting  the  opposition  to  musied  iosirg- 
ments  from  the  "History  of  United  Mfj- 
terianism  "  and  the  *'  History  of  the  iDtrodnfj 
tion  of  Music  into  the  Reformed  Clinrcli» 
The  question  was  also  argued  on  gronii<i< « 
Divine  authority  and  of  the  traditions  of  w 
Church ;  and  the  action  of  the  General  A.*^ 
bly  in  admitting  instrumental  music  ^^^ 
ther  declared  invalid,  because,  it  wasaljegeM 
was  taken  in  violation  of  the  constitation,** 


^ 


^ 
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was  based  upon  unconstitutional  retornJ 
votes.  The  convention,  declaring  that  by  ^  ^^^-ir*  ^ 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  acrisisM"  '?->~nW 
beei  precipitated  in  which  it  had  become  B^  ^swtfrm 
cessary  to  do  something  to  secure  I'^J^^ , 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  Church,  resolved: 

That  whether  the  rule  in  our  directory  vas  "IfJJ 
or  not,  we  assert  that,  even  without  Bucb  nii<i 
Constitution  of  the  Church,  its  Exprettioo  w 'fJJ 
Catechism,  Testimony,  Book  of  Worehip.^-J^ 


law,  and  ancient  usage,  preclude  the  use  ^^^^ 

worship  in  the  United  P"^  vnijn 
they  always  have  been  «i»^^i, 

unlawful,  and  their  intrusion  on  unwilliu^T^ 


instruments  in  worshi 
Church,  and  that 

unlawful,  and  their  intrusion  on  unwuiiwi*  .^ 
a  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  the  rigot^  ^ 
science.  ^^  ^ 

That,  standing  as  we  do  on  the  ConstitaWf  ^ 
Uws  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  *^f^^ 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  we  claim  for  o"^^\^ 
liberty  of  conscience  guaranteed  by  that  *<^1<^^ 
pact,  and  we  propose  to  remain  steadfast  and  B% 
tain  our  rights  and  liberties  in  the  Church  oy 
legitimate  means. 
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deromf  ing  from  the  just  regpect  that        TI.  CoMberfauid    Pmbyteitm    Cbircli.  —  Tho 

l^Jr.^if?^^^  as  the  supenor  court  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  for 

ve  nevertheless  claim  that  our  obedi-  ,  qqq  .    ^„  iun«™- 

sion  are  due  to  it  only  as  its  decisions  ^°°^  ^*  **  lOUOWS . 

ce  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  ex-  Synods 27 

andards  of  the  Church.  Presbyteries lltf 

ations  looked  to  securing  from  ciS^StioM^^^^^'.^*.^^'.^'.^*.^^^^*.^^^^':::::::^^';  Im 
issembly  a  revisal  of  its  action    Kaiioi;  eiders 9,270 

lion  of  proper  steps'*  for  ascer-  Stx« :::::::::::::::::::.:::::::::::::;::;:::  nlT^ 

nstitutional  way  the  sense  of  the    Added  on  professioo 8,8i8 

lawfulness  of  using  instrumental    Adult  bspusms 6,i6j 

^  loflmt  baptisms 1,458. 

Offleers  and  teachers  In  Sunday-schools 8,288 

Prabyterlaii  Church,  Synod. — The    Soodsy-scbooi  pupUs 55^11 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church    Total  contributions $4i7,9i« 

)d  for  1883  1 12  ministers*,  80  of  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication  for 
istors ;  and  124  congregations,  40  the  year  had  been  more  than  $56,000.  It  was 
a  membership  varying  from  80  free  from  the  debt  under  which  it  had  suffered 
urease  of  five  ministers  and  an  for  a  long  time,  and  contemplated  the  publica- 
\  members  were  reported.  The  tion  of  works  by  denominational  authors, 
sties  were  returned  of  the  mis-  The  Board  of  Missions  reported  that  its  re- 
h,  Syria:  Oommunicants (includ-  ceipts  for  the  year  had  been  $33,642,  or  50 
linisters  and  the  teachers),  138;  per  cent  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previ- 
th  enrollments  of  648  pupils.  ous  year.    The  board  returned  property  to  the 

of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  value  of  $31,687,  while  its  liabilities  were 
it  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  May  23d.  small.  The  Japanese  mission  had  ei^oyed 
s  started  at  the  opening  of  the  great  prosperity,  and  a  very  large  relative  in- 
moderator's  reading  of  the  open-    crease  of  members. 

hether  reading  of  sermons  was  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  had  received 
otion  was  made  to  disapprove  $5,233  during  the  year,  and  $10,141  since  its 
this  account  It  was  alleged  in  organization  three  years  before.  It  had  three 
e  motion  that  reading  sermons  missionaries  in  Japan,  conducted  a  girls' school 
)  the  traditions  of  the  Covenant-  in  that  country,  and  was  about  to  found  an  or- 
d  that  to  allow  this  innovation    phanage  at  Osaka. 

tiallenged  would  be  to  establish  The  fifty-third  General  Assembly  of  tho 
recedent.  The  subject  was  dis-  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Nash- 
)  adoption  of  a  resolution  declar-  ville,  Tenn.,  May  17th.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Mo- 
reading  of  certain  discourses  on  Glumphy,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
)  before  this  court  shall  not  be  versity,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  most  im- 
precedent  for  reading  sermons  portant  topic  considered  was  the  report  upon 
listrations."  A  proposition  look-  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
)lition  of  tokens  or  tickets  for  Government  transmitting  the  votes  of  the 
as  considered,  and  was  met  by  presbyteries  on  the  revised  Confession  which 
f  a  paper  advising  all  the  people  had  been  submitted  by  the  preceding  General 
"  to  observe  the  custom  as  here-  Assembly  to  them  (see  "  Presbyterians,"  sec- 
uch  time  as  the  Church,  in  its  tion  ^^  Cumberland  Presbyterians,"  in  ^^  Annual 
leem  it  proper  to  dispense  with  Cyclopaedia"  for  1882).  The  result  of  the  vot- 
>n  concerning  the  intermarriage  ing  was  recorded  as  follows:  1.  As  to  the  In- 
ith  non-Christians,  which  had  troduction,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechism; 
in  the  Latakieh  mission,  Syria,    presbyteries  approving,  99,  of  which  61  were 

with  the  advice  that  *^  such  recorded  as  approving  unanimously;  presby- 
;  be  determined  by  the  constitu-  teries  disapproving,  8 ;  presbyteries  not  report- 
ute  law  of  the  Church ;  and  in  ing,  6  ;  presbyteries  submitting  memorials,  4. 
rticular  cases,  there  as  here,  all  2.  As  to  the  constitution  and  rules  of  disci- 
3es  must  be  taken  into  account."  pline :  Presbyteries  approving,  104,  of  which 
f  of  Vermont  was  organized,  65  approved  unanimously ;  disapproving,  8 ; 
egations.  not    reporting,   6;  submitting    memorials,   4. 

Prnhjterfaui  Cfanch,  General  Syn-  The  report  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in, 
*al  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres-  whereby  the  Confession  as  revised  was  declared 
3h  (N.  S.)  met  in  Philadelphia,    to  be  the  Confession  of  the  Church.   Namerons 

The  value  of  the  endowment  memorials  and  propositions  suggesting  amend- 
eological  Seminary  was  report-  ments  to  the  Confession  were  sent  in,  to  which 
^hile  the  receipts  of  the  institu-    the  Assembly  answered  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 

$2,740,  and  its  expenditures  that  the  subject  had  been  so  recently  acted 
management  of  the  seminary  upon  by  the  presbyteries,  and  their  action  ap- 
Q  the  debates.  The  Treasurer  of  proving  the  revised  Confession  had  been  so 
oreign  Missions  reported  a  bal-  nearly  unanimous,  it  seemed  unwise  to  attempt 
f  $2,220.  at  this  time  to  determine  what,  if  any,  proposi- 
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tions  to  amend,  coming  from  individuals,  were  Covenant  with  Man,  ChrUt  the  Hector,  ^nt-m 

.roper  or  ought  to  be  transmitted  for  action  ?S^S^rE^^.fe^SSrATo^.i^:'l::^^ 

by  the  presbyteries.     It  therefore  announced  Growth  in  6race,  Good  Works,  Preservation  of  B 

it  expedient  to  act  adversely  upon  all  propo-  lievers.  Christian  Assurance,  the  Law  of  God,  Chri 

sitioDS  coming  from  individuals,  believing  it  tian  Liberty,  Keli^ous  Worship,  8abbath-Dt^,  U\ 

more  desirable  to  await  expressions  from  the  $jj  Oaths  and  Vows,  Civil  Government,  Mammn 

pr^byteries,  if  any  of  theln  should  desire  to  Sl^^^;  tp?s^'tl.f  iTii?  &Th-hS 

make  snggestions.     A   committee  which  had  thority.  Church  Courts,  Death  and  Uie  Ee6un«6a 

been  appointed  by  the  previous  General  As-  and  the  Judgment. 

sembly  to  consider  the  subject  of  union  with       It  is  well  known  to  the  religiouB  world  tbit « 

the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Cp^tg^^^"  .^^'/aith  and  Catcchi™  are  reviriowj 

-A    1  *u  *  •*  -  «-  «^*  Tx««*   ♦«  «•««  ^^^4^i„l  the  Westminster   Confession  of  Faith  and  Shorte 

reported  that  it  was  not  best  to  urge  positive  Catechism,  expressing  our  underetanding  of  the  tesd 

action  now,  while  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  in^s  of  God's  Word. 

undergoing  revision  ;  and   that  there  was  a       liow,  dear  brethren,  if  the  difference  between  (w 

growing  feeling  in  some  parts  of  the  Church  in  statements  of  doctrine  and  those  of  the  Westiniw» 

favor  of  the  union  suggested,  and  a  strong  de-  Confession  of  Faith  m  moonsistent  with  oar  Im 

iOTwi  vx  Kuc  i*x**wLt  ougij^  v^  ,  'I  ""^       ^    ^  represented  in  your  body,  you  will  BO  deade. 

sire  m  every  part  of  the  Church  for  a  closer       *  •'  '" 

fellowship   with  the  Lutheran,  and,  in  fact,        A  memorial  was  presented  asking  that  sUpi 

with  all  evangelical  churches.     The  prevail-  be  taken  toward  a  reunion  with  the  Camb^' 

ing  impression  among  the  members  of  the  land  Presbyterian  Church  (colored) ;  to  wbiA 

committees  of  the  two  churches,  as  represented  the  Assembly  replied  that  as  the  orgwinlKi 

in  the  minutes  of  correspondence  adopted  as  a  of  the  colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cborek 

part  of  the  committees^  report,  appeared  to  be  had  been  made  at  the  request  of  a  cooreodoB 

m  favor  of  a  closer  and  more  hearty /raterwaZ  of  colored  ministers,  it  would  not  be  eqnitiWi 

union  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  while  they  were  free  to  move  in  such  a  mitter, 

evangelical  Lutheran  churches;   but  the  dif-  for  the  present  Assembly  to  more  first.  Urn- 

ficulties  in  the  way  of  organic  union  at  present  over,  the  experience  of  those  chorche*  ^ 

existing  were  deemed  to  be  insurmountable,  had  most  largely  succeeded  among  the  colored 

Unless  there  existed  a  perfectly  unanimous  people  justified  the  conviction  tlist  a  greitff 

consent  on  the  part  of  all  the  churches,  on  each  success  could  be  reached  by  an  indepeodeot    - 

side,  the  union  would  produce  an  additional  organization.    The  memorial  was  not  gnmM, 

number  of  factions.    Neither  body  seemed  to  but  the  sympathy  of  the  Assembly  was  teod- 

be  "in  a  condition  of  gospel  grace  that  quali-  ered  and  aU  assistance  in  its  power  was  pwo* 

fies  them  for  organic  union  into  one  body."  ised  to  aid  and  encourage  the  colored  breo- 

It  was  also  held  **  that  as  matters  in  Christen-  ren  in  their  work,  especially  in  that  of  anecB- 

dom  now  stand,  denominationalism  is  far  more  cationai  character.    Attention  was  ^^^ 

desirable  than  ecclesiastical  concentration ;  that  the  increasing  desecration  of  the  Sabbatb,»i 

no  one  existing  denomination  is  worthy  of  the  prompt  discipline  was  recommended  to  beao* 

high  honor  of  absorbing  into  itself  all  the  ministered  to  all  church-members  offendiy  i» 

others."    A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  this  matter.    The  Assembly's  Board  of  Trw- 

up  a  paper  explaining  the  aoctrinal  status  tees  reported  that  a  bequest  of  fl'^'^V^ 

of  the  denomination,  to  be  presented  to  the  John  P.  Finley,  and  a  bequest  of  $10,000  W 

council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  which  was  John  A.  Dougherty,  were  available,  Theoj*«f 

appointed  to  be  held  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ministerial  edo^ 

1884.    Its  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  tion.    A  fraternal  letter  waa  received  from  »• 

Assembly,  embodies  the  following  statement:  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  in  wbicb^*''^ 

2b  the  General  Pteebyterian  Alliance,  in  eeenon  at  clause  congratulating  the  Assembly  upOQ  «J 

BelfaA,  Ireland,  1884.  success  of  its  revision  of  the  Confession » 

Beab  Brethren  in  the  Lord  :  We  of  the  Cumber-  Faith,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  "'^<*^ 

land  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  minsterism '— to  borrow  the  somewhat  BO^ 

him  that  the  various  families  of  the  Presbyterian  elimmated  by  the  Revising  Committee. 
Church  should  come  together  for  fraternal  counsel  as         TIL  PrttbyterUn  dvch  tl  Cuuiia.— The  w 

to  the  intereats  of  hifl  kingdom.      lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  sUtistics  of  tto 

n.P^S^irth:  "p^aX" of  hfde^Soi!  Church  as.they  were  printed  to  the  G«j«J 

and  having  approved  the  Constitution  of  the  Alliance  Assembly  m  June :  Number  of  pastoral  cbarfttj 

(see  Minutes  of  our  General  Assembly,  1881,  page  84;  799 ;  of  congregations  and  stations,  1,011;  « 

and  1882.  page  18),  we  send  brethren  oearingoomnuB-  churches,  stations,  and  mission-stations  lap' 

Bions  with  the  signature  of  our  Moderator  and  Clerk,  pij^d  by  pastors,  1,714;  of  families  comectei 

Sin'^ttd^ouJ^^^naon^?^^^^^^^  }^tl.tU Chn^^^  69,507;   of  communicja- 

ment,  that  by  reference  thereto  you  may  decide  wheth-  119,603 ;  pf  sittings  in  churches,  850,482 ;  tola 

er  we  come  within  the  pale  oi  the  consensus  of  the  amount  of  stipends  paid,  $558,393;  total  amooo 

doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  raised  for  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  $167,8S4 

f^nlTfS*°^'5S'''?  if  ^•^^**  ^r"  ^^^  ^^  ""^  "^"^  total  income  of  the  Church,  $1,422,788. 
tnnes  stated  m  the  following  order:  tu    ri  •**  xi«^  ^-     •  ^.*« 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Trinitv,  the  Decrees        The  Committee  on  Home  Missions  repwtt* 

of  God,  Creation,  Providence,  the  Fall  of  Man,  Qod*s  to  the  General  Assembly  that  its  receipts  lo 
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year  bad  been  $43,401,  and  that  it  had  a  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  24th.  The 
Qce  in  its  treasury  of  $1,406.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rankine,  of  Som,  was  chosen 
le  Board  of  French  Evangelization  had  re-  moderator.  The  Committee  of  Presbyterial  Su- 
ed $32,606.  It  had  thirteen  schools,  with  perintendence  reported  that  the  entire  num- 
sachers  and  533  papils.  ber  in  the  roll  of  communicants  conld  not  be 
tie  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  Western  less  than  530,292,  or  14,506  more  than  were 
ion,  had  received  $40,111.  A  favorable  returned  in  1878.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
»rt  was  made  of  the  mission  among  the  In-  sons  in  Sanday-sohools  was  261,000.  The 
LS  in  the  Northwestern  Territories,  and  Committee  on  Christian  Liberality  reported 
ie  people  were  represented  as  making  satis-  that  the  entire  amonnt  of  contributions  for 
ory  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  There  1882  to  the  funds  and  schemes  of  the  Chnrch 
e  connected  with  these  missions  26  chapels  had  been  £386,061,  or  £44,698  more  than  the 

as  many  native  agents,  and  140  converts  contributions  for  1881.    The  Endowment  Com- 

been  gained  during  the  year.    The  Eastern  mittee  reported  the  expenditure  during  the  year 

tion  of  the  committee  had  supported  a  mis-  of  £83,000  in  the  endowment  of  11  parishes, 

Qi  in  Trinidad  at  an  expense  of  $18,000,  of  making  the  whole  number  of  823  parishes  en- 

Ach  $8,000  had  been  contributed  from  Can-  dowed  and  erected  since  its  commencement. 

SL  Amission  in  India  was  prosperous;  and,  The  Committee  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Minis- 

the  New  Hebrides,  33  teachers  were  em-  ters*  Fund  reported  the  capital  of  the  fund  at 

>yeQ,  and  195  communicants  were  enrolled,  the  end  of  1882  to  be  £10,772.    The  income 

Iho  amount  of  the  aged  and  infirm  minis-  of  the    Home-Mission  Committee  had    been 

"s'  fund  (Western  section)  was  $8,692,  and  £9,504.    The  committee  had  assisted  50  mis- 

i  number  of  beneficiaries  on  its  roll  was  32.  sion  stations  and  71  mission  churches,  con- 

e  receipts  of  the  Eastern  section  of  the  fund  nected  with  which  were  11,727  communicants 

I  been  $2,312.  and  22,130  attendants ;  it  had  also  aided  in 

i*he  widows*  and  orphans'  fund,  of  which  the  building  or  enlarging  of  22  churches,  in 

r  separate  accounts  are  kept,  amounted  in  which  9,176  additional  sittings  were  provided. 

^  9265,530.  The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 

his  Church  sustains  six  theological  schools  had  been  £25,022,  and  its  expenditure  £23,- 

colleges,  as  follow :  Presbyterian  College  323.    The  Jewish  Mission  Committee  retnmed 

^logical),  Halifax,  N.  S.,  3  professors,  15  an  income  of  £5,392,  and  reported  2,233  pu- 

^ots  in  1882;  Morrin  College,  Quebec,  5  pils  in  its  11  schools.     An  overture  having 

^^sors,  51  students ;  Presbyterian  College,  been  presented,  calling  attention  to  the  ab- 

tx*eal,3  professors,  7  lecturers,  72  students;  sence  of  a  uniform  rule  in  regard  to  the  ad- 

'^''s  College  and  University,  Kingston,  7  mission  of  ministers  from  other  churches,  a 

^^^ors,  2  lecturers,  202  students:   Knox  motion  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  the  As- 

^e  (theological),  Toronto,  6  professors  and  sembly  instruct  the  committee  on  the  recep- 

^^rs,  37  students;  Manitoba  College,  Win-  tion  of  such  ministers  to  see  that  applicants 

?9  6  instructors,  55  students.  furnish  evidence  that  they  had  received  such 

^^    Creneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  ordination   as  was  required    by  the  Confes- 

^^li  in  Canada  met  in  London,  Out.,  June  sion  of  Faith  and  the   Constitution  of  the 

The  Rev.  John  A.  King,  D.  D.,  was  Church.     The  overture  and  resolution  were 

l^n  moderator.    Action  was  taken  naming  rejected.    Respecting  the  clause  in  the  Uoiver- 

^%  with  a  manse,  as  the  amount  which  the  sities  (Scotland)  Bill  pending  before  Parlia« 

^I'ch  should  aim  to  secure  as  the  minimum  ment,  which  provides  for  the  abolition  of  tests 

^nd  of  ministers  in  pastoral  charge.    The  in  the  case  of  the  theological  chairs,  the  As- 

^cipleofthe  "Scott'Miquor  actof  1878wa8  sembly  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  176  to  52,  to 

proved  *'  as  an  important  means  of  limiting  petition  against  the  clause,  while  it  still  ex- 

Q  liqaor-traffic  and  educating  the  people  for  pressed  wUlingness  ^'  to  give  favorable  consid- 

^  prohibition  ^' ;  members  were  advised  to  eration  to  any  modification  of  the  existing  con- 

tconrage  the  establishing  of  coffee-houses  and  dition  of  appointment  to  theological  chairs, 

mperance  hotels,  and  ministers  to  preach  on  which  would  still  leave  satisfactory  security 

mperance  on  some  suitable  day.    A  remon-  that  the  theological  teaching  in  the  universi* 

vnce  was  ordered  addressed  to  the  managers  ties  shall  continue  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 

railroads  against  the  desecration  of  the  Sab-  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.^' 

h  on  their  lines ;  and  the  Assembly's  com-  The  Temperance  Committee  reported  the  num- 

itee  was  authorized  to  correspond  with  simi-  ber  of  members  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  As- 

committees  of  other  churches  with  a  view  sociations  to  be  4,000,  with  7,500  children  in 

mited  action  for  enforcing  the  existing  Sab-  Bands  of  Hope,  and  said  it  was  evident  that 

\i  laws.    In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  *^  the  temperance  platform  of  the  Church  of 

t  mentioned  that  six  Presbyterian  young  Scotland  must  not  be  more  narrow  than  the 

I  had  recovered  damages  for  wrongful  dis-  terms  of  communion  in  the  Church,*'  and  that 

Mil  because  they  would  not  work  for  con-  it  had  been  its  aim  **  to  unite  all  the  members  of 

tors  on  one  of  the  railroads  on  Sunday.  the  Church  against  the  evils  of  drunkenness." 

IIL    Chwek  vT  SMtland  (EsUUtohcd).— The  O.  Free  Chwch  af  Scodand.— The  General  As- 

leral  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  sembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met  in 
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Edinburgh,  May  24th.    An  important  debate  such  ministers  in  the  event  of  their  continoed 

took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  ase  of  instm-  disobedience,  in  accordance  wkh  the  lavs  cf 

mental  music  in  worship,  respecting  which  the  Church  on  contumacy.      An  amendment 

three  motions  were  presented.    The  first  was  was  offered  to  the  resolution,  to  the  effect  thtl^ 

contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  the  grar- 

which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  brought  itj  of  the  issues  iuTolved,  the  Assemblj  decline 

forward  by  Dr.  Adam,  and  was  to  the  effect  to  appoint  a  commission  to  proceed  in  ibt 

that  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  is  matter,  or  to  take  any  steps  which  will  inrdTe 

not  contrary  to  Scripture  or  to  confessional  discipline  or  a  rending  of  the  Chnrch.    After 

law,  and  that  liberty  in  the  matter  should  be  an  active  debate,  the  amendnaent  was  adopted 

granted  to  the  congregations.    The  second  mo-  by  a  vote  of  820  to  809  votes  for  the  origiDil 

tion  was  by  Principtd  Rainey,  and  embodied  resolution. 

the  substance  of  the  former  resolution;  with  XIL  Preslbytiilai  Ovich  ti  Ekglmd. — The  Synod 
the  additional  recommendation,  in  deference  to  of  this  Church  embraces,  according  to  the  at*- 
numerous  protestations,  that  all  congregations  tistical  reports  submitted  to  it  at  its  meeting 
and  church  courts  should  carefully  consider  in  June,  1888,  279  congregations,  with  57,402 
the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony.  The  members.  The  total  revenue  of  the  synod  for 
third  resolution  was  by  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  the  year  was  £235,662,  and  the  property  bdd 
and  advised  that  the  report  of  the  committee,  by  the  Church  was  valued  at  £1,244,000,  le» 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  be  given  to  £107,400  of  indebtedness, 
the  Church  for  consideration,  and  that,  in  the  The  contributions  of  the  Church  during  tlie 
mean  time,  the  Assembly  take  no  action.  A  year  for  foreign  missions  had  been  £8,500. 
protest  was  lodged  by  Dr.  Begg  on  behalf  of  The  missions  were  chiefly  in  China,  and  re- 
nimself  and  his  fiends,  who  supported  Sir  Hen-  turned  19  ordained  European  missionaries)  fiie 
ry  Moncrieff  ^s  resolution,  to  tbe  effect  that,  in  medical  missionaries,  five  woman-missiontries, 
taking  part  in  the  debate,  they  did  not  concede  besides  wives  of  missionaries,  and  a  staff  of 
that  it  was  competent  for  the  Church  to  sane-  native  evangelists,  with  2,570  communicanti. 
tion  in  any  form  the  use  of  organs  in  praise.  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
The  resolution  of  Dr.  Rainey  prevailed  by  a  England  met  in  London,  May  Sd.  The  Re?, 
vote  of  890  to  259.  An  expression  was  adopt-  Dr.  Edmond  was  chosen  moderator.  The  prill- 
ed, by  a  decided  majority,  m  favor  of  relieving  cipal  subject  considered  was  that  of  the  modi- 
the  deacons  from  the  obligation  to  sign  the  fi cation  of  the  creed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
'*  Confession  of  Faith."  it  more  intelligible  to  the  people  of  the  preeenl 

X.  United  PrcskyterUui  Chnth  sf  Seoflaad. — The  time.  A  motion  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
number  of  congregations  on  the  roll  of  the  the  synod,  "recognizing  the  gravity  of  tbe 
synod  of  this  Church  for  1882  was  551.  The  matters  thus  brought  under  its  notice,^  and 
statistical  reports  showed  an  increase  of  1,742  *^  while  affirming  its  unabated  adherence  totbe 
in  the  total  membership.  The  total  income  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westminster  CoDfes- 
the  Church  had  been  £877,717.  The  available  sion,''  consider  (1)  what  changes  may  be  made 
income  of  the  foreign  mission  fund  had  been  in  the  existing  formulas,  by  which  office-betf- 
£31,259,  and  the  expenditures  on  its  account  ers  affirm  their  adherence  to  the  Confesaioo; 
£86,694.  The  missions — in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  (2)  the  desirability  of  preparing  an  explani- 
Old  Calabar,  Cafifraria,  Spain,  India,  China,  tory  declaration ;  and  (8)  whether,  with  a  rieir 
and  Japan — ^returned  50  ordained  European  to  secure  some  briefer  and  more  available 
and  17  ordained  native  missionaries,  a  total  of  compendium  of  fundamental  doctrine,  tbe 
487  educated  agents,  and  71  stations  and  156  Church  might  not  approach  the  Pan-Presbj- 
out-stations,  with  10,808  communicants,  and  terian  Council  to  meet  in  Belfast  next  year, 
12,524  pupils  in  199  schools.  The  synod,  at  bymemorialor  otherwise,  suggesting  tbe  (brav- 
its  annual  meeting,  reiterated  its  declarations  ing  up  of  a  digest  of  doctrine  designed  to  em- 
in  favor  of  the  disestablidhment  of  the  State  body  the  ^^  Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Cos- 
Church,  affirming  the  spiritual  independence  fessions,"  on  which  the  said  Council  b  based. 
of  the  Church  and  tbe  solo  headship  of  Christ.  The  union  thanksgiving  fund,  which  the  sjiwd 
Interest  was  expressed  in  the  movement  for  had  been  collecting  for  several  years  in  coo- 
the  union  of  the  United  Presbytery  of  Caffra-  memoration  of  the  union  of  the  different 
ria.  South  Africa,  with  the  Free  Church  Pres-  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  denominatioo  is 
bytery,  and  tbe  proposed  basis  of  the  union  England,  by  which  the  Church  had  been  formed, 
was  approved.  now  amounted  to  £144,147. 

XI.  Prttbyteriaa  Church  tai  Irefaind.— Tbe  re-  FRfSlDENTS  HiSSAGE.    See  page  157. 
ports  of  this  Church  show  a  decrease  of  485  in  PEDTCE  EDWARD  ISLAlfD,  a  province  of  tb« 
the  number  of  commuuicants.  The  total  income  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  southern  part  of 
of  the  Church  for  the  year  was  £746,045.  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  separated  from  Ne» 

In  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  were  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumbe^ 

offered  condemning  the  ministers  of  those  con-  land  strait    Area,  about  2,000  square  milei 

gregations  which  continue  to  use  instruments  Capital,  Charlottetown. 

in  public  worship,  and  directing  the  appoint-  Sell  aad  Cttaate. — ^The  soil  is  good,  and  twt> 

ment  of  a  commission  with  power  to  deal  with  thirds  of  the  exports  are  agricultural  prodocls. 
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Nearly  the  whole  island  is  under  cnltivation.  or  civil  anthoritj  has  dnlj  presented.    The 

The  climate  is  agreeable,  especially  in  sammer.  Scriptures  contain  many  proofs  of  the  exces- 

llie  ranges  of  the  thermometer  are  not  ex-  slve  ase  of  wine,  even  among  the  chosen  peo- 

treme,  owing  to  its  insalar  character.    Very  pie.    Oonfncias  gave  sage  advice  against  a  like 

little  wheat  is  grown,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  use  thereof  in  China,  almost  500  years  before 

extreme  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Christ.    Herodotus,   writing  about  the  same 

Tnww  oA  PmIb. — Oharlottetown,  the  capi-  time,  referred  to  a  liquor  drawn  from  barley, 
tal,  on  Hillsboro  Bay,  is  the  largest  town  on  by  fermentation,  as  in  common  use  among  the 
the  island;  its  population  is  11,484;  Summer-  Egyptians.  Pliny  speaks  of  195  kinds  of  wine 
side,  2,853,  is  connected  with  Shediac,  N.  B.,  used  in  Rome.  Tacitus,  describing  the  man- 
by  a  ferry ;  Georgetown,  at  the  western  ex-  ners  and  customs  of  the  Germans  in  his  day, 
tremity  of  the  island,  has  a  population  of  1,200,  notices  their  drunken  broils  from  the  excessive 
and  is  also  a  packet-station.  The  minor  ports  use  of  beer.  The  ancient  Britons  produced 
are  Alberton,  Princetown,  and  Sonris.  from  grain  **  a  pleasant,  warming,  and  strength- 

Lidntrin. — ^The  agricultural  exports  in  1882  ening  beverage,"  which  they  oidled  curmi^  and 
amonnted  to  $1,021,844,  of  which  $680,185  of  which  they  drank  lavishly.  Every  people, 
was  oats,  and  $868,911  potatoes.  Vegetables  of  historical  account,  have  had  their  favorite 
valued  at  $18,767,  and  hay  at  $6,820,  make  up  strong  drink,  fermented  or  distilled, 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder.  These  ex-  The  earliest  forms  and  applications  of  pro- 
ports  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  hibition  were  ecclesiastical  and  personal,  and 
united  States  and  Great  Britain.  were  imposed   mainly  upon  liquor  -  drinking 

The  export  value  of  products  of  the  fisher-  rather  than  upon  liquor  -  vending.     Ancient 

les  was  $541,585.    Of  this,  $420,480  is  on  ao-  Scripture  f^Us  of  Nazarite  and  Rechabite,  who 

count  oflobsters,  shipped  chiefly  to  Great  Brit-  were  forbidden  to  use  wine  or  strong  drink, 

ain ;    $81,855  of   mackerel,   shipped    to  the  The  Indian  Vedas,  though  allowing  wine  as  an 

United  States,  and  $12,264  of  codfish.    The  oblation  to  the  gods,  forbade  its  use  as  a  bever- 

prodnct  of  animals  amounts  to  $181,981,  of  age;   and  Sukracharaga,  a  high-priest  of  the 

which  $86,927  was  eggs,  to  the  United  States;  Assnrus,  declared  the  most  rigid  prohibitory 

$14,409,  sheep;  $9,696,  cattle;  and  $18,722,  law.     Buddhist   and   Brahman  monks   were 

butter.    Beef,  pork,  hides,  and  horses  make  bound  to  abstain   wholly  from   intoxicating 

up  the  remainder.    The  manufactures  include  drinks;  and  on  all  the  followers  of  Buddha 

ships,  $107,867;  leather,  $4,256;  and  starch,  abstinence   therefrom    was   rigidly  enjoined. 

$2,680.    The  entire  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Intoxicating  wine  was  forbidden  in  Egypt,  both 

Island  manufactures  amounted  only  to  $118,-  to  priest  and  king;  and  from  the  accession  of 

930.     The  product  of   the  forest    exported  Menes  to  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  600  b.  o., 

amonnted  only  to  $20,098,  chiefiy  lumber.  a  period  embracing  twenty-five  dynasties,  total 

EdnotlML — ^The  schools  are  free.    The  educa-  abstinence  from  intoxicants  was  taught  and 

tion  department  has  been  under  the  control  of  practiced  by  them.    The  Egyptian  priests  ob- 

a  chief  superintendent  since  1877,  and  there  is  a  served  personal  prohibition  even  down  to  the 

Provincial  Board  of  Education.   The  salaries  of  time  of  Nero.    Mohammed  said,  *^  Of  the  fruit 

teachers  are  paid  chiefly  from  provincial  funds,  of  the  grape  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor. 

They  range,  in  the  case  of  first-class  teachers,  and  also  good  nourishment " — the  former  he 

from  $800  to  $1,000  for  male  teachers.    Fe-  interdicted,  the  latter  he  allowed, 

male  teachers  holding  first-class  certificates  re-  The  first  civil  law  against  the  manufacture 

oeive  on  an  average  $860  per  annum.    There  of  intoxicating  liquor,  of  which  there  is  any 

were  468  teachers   employed  in  the  public  record,  was  promulgated  in  China,  1100  b.  o. 

schools  in  1882 — 256  males  and  212  females.  It  was  an  imperial  edict  called  ^*  The  Announce- 

The  attendance  in  the  same  year  was  21,269.  ment  against  Drunkenness,'*  and  directed  that 

The  total  expenditure  for  education  in  1882  *Hhe  people"  who  drank  should  be  put  to 

was  $180,446.96,  of  which  $98,476.48  was  paid  death.    A  little  of  the  spirit  of  it  abides  in  one 

for  teachers'  salaries.    There  were  60  teachers  of  the  present  Chinese  enactments,  which  says, 

in  training  in  the  normal  department  of  the  *^  A  man  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  commits 

Prince  of  Wales  College  at  the  close  of  1882,  outrages  against  the  laws,  shall  be  exiled  to  a 

and  88  non-professional  students.    These  in-  desert  conntry,  there  to  remain  in  servitude.'* 

stitntions  were  united  in  1879,  in  which  year  Among  the  ancient  Mexicans  intemperance  was 

the  college  was  also  thrown  open  for  ladies,  accounted  a  grievous  crime,  and  was  punished 

The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  St.  Dnnstan's  with  the  severest  penalties.   Charlemagne  tried 

CoUdf  e  for  the  higher  education  of  members  by  imperial  edicts  to  stop  the  drinking  habits 

of  that  denomination.  of  the  early  Germans.    According  to  Lecky, 

PlOfllBITlOlf.    The  idea  of  prohibiting  the  one  of  the  safeguards  established  to  preserve 

nse  of  or  traflSc  in  intoxicating  liquor,  in  some  female  purity  in  Rome  was  an  enactment  for- 

form  or  to  some  degree,  is  as  old  almost  as  bidding  women  even  to  taste  the  juice  of  the 

that  kind  of  liqnor  itself.  grape ;   and  this  law,   ingrafting  itself  upon 

Euly  HIstMy. — Intemperance,  from  the  earli-  early  domestic  education,  became,   by  habit 

est  days  of  history,  has  periodically  required  and  tradition,  so  incorporated  with  the  mor- 

some  check  upon  its  progress,  which  religious  al   sense  of   the   people,  that    its    violation 
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was  ooDsidered  monstrons,  and  Oato  could  at  her  window  or  above  her  door/^  or  be  sob- 
speak  ^^  of  any  shameful  act ''  on  the  part  of  ject  to  fine.    Ale-drinking  increased  rapidly 
a  wife,   *^  such  as  drinking  wine  or  commit-  and  in  a.  d.  728  public  booths   were  erected, 
ting  adultery."    Oato  further   says  that  his  wherein  to  sell  the  popular  drink.    In  the  iat- 
countrymen  were    accustomed  to  kiss  their  ter  part  of  the  tenth  century  King  Edgar  put 
wives,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  down  all  ale-houses,  except  one  in  escb  bor- 
they  had  been  drinking ;  and  Pliny,  who  as-  ough  or  small  town.     The  price  of  ale  vss 
cribes  to  Romulus  the  authorship  of  this  pro-  regulated  by  the  Norman  kings,  and  by  sutnte 
hibitory  law  as  applied  to  women,  mentions  (a.  d.  1272)  it  was  ordered  that  a  brewer  sbooki 
two  instances  in  which  offending  wives  were  sell  two  gallons  for  one  penny,  in  cities,  asd 
put  to  death  for  their  transgressions.    Later,  three  or  four  for  that  price  in  the  conotrT. 
Beneca  made  bitter  complaint  of  the  drinking  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  (a.  d.  1285)  it  was 
habits  of  women  ;  and  the  prohibition   had  enacted  that  taverns  should  not  be  open  for 
grown  quite  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Tertullian.  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  after  the  tolling  of 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  wine  was  also  for-  the  curfew ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
bidden  to  men  until  their  thirtieth  year.  but  three  taverns  were  allowed  in  the  metrop- 
According  to  Hector  Boutins,  the  sellers  of  olis.   Hop  plantations  were  established  in  1^ 
strong  drink,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Scottish  and  were  accorded  special   privil^es  in  tb« 
history,  were  looked  upon  as  public  enemies,  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI ;  and  in  1649  the  dtj 
who,  for  profit,  enticed  men  to  a  vicious  life;  of  London  petitioned  Parliament  against  '*hop- 
and  Argadus,  administrator  of  the  realm,  a.  d.  pers,^'  urging  that  *^  this  wicked  weed  would 
160,    confiscated    their    goods,   pulled    down  spoil  the  drink  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
their  houses,  and  banished  them.    At  a  later  people."    In  1552  power  was  given  to  jostioa 
period,  when  the  evils  of  drink  had  revived,  of  tne  peace  to  abolish  ale-houses,  and  it  wai 
Oonstantine  II  re-enacted  this  law  (a.  d.  861),  ordered  that  none  should  be  opened  witboot 
adding  the  penalty  of  death,  **  in  case  the  ta-  license ;  two  years  later  taverns  for  the  8ale<^ 
vernier  refused  to  depart,  or  resisted  the  execu-  wine  were  limited  by  act  of  Parliament  to  i 
tion  of  the  decree."    In  the  reign  of  Philip  certain  number  in  the  different  cities,  LoiHlcn 
and  Mary  an  act  was  passed  suppressing  in  being  allowed  forty,  and  none  was  permitted 
Ireland  the  traffic  in  builcann,  a  spirit  distilled  to  be  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises;  and  in 
from  fermented  black  oats,  its  manufacture  1643  a  tax  was  laid  upon  home-made  ale  aad 
being  regarded  as  a  sinful  and  dangerous  de-  beer,  which  was  then  first  called  an  excise-taL 
struction  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  same  statute  imposed  an  excise  of  two- 
Bet  ween  the  fifth  and  the  nfteenth  centu-  pence  a  gallon  upon  aqua  tUcBj  or  strong  wi- 
ries,  when  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome  bore  absolute  ters,  distilled  within  the  Commonwealth,  which 
sway  over  England,   Ireland,   and   Scotland,  revenue  was  granted  Charles  II,  and  continiKd 
many  laws,  enactments,  decrees,  canons,  and  to  his  successors,  with  various  modificatioBa, 
pastorals  were  leveled  at  intemperance.     One  until  1880,  and  since  then  upon  nearly  all  ako- 
of  the  canons  enacted  by  the  bishops,  in  synod  holio  liquors.    In  1689  the  importation  of  ^- 
assembled  by  St.  David,  a.  d.  569,  affirmed  its  was  prohibited,  and  distillation,  not  known 
that  ^^  he  who  forces  another  to  get  drunk,  out  in  Europe  until  the  thirteenth  ceotarj,  wis 
of  hospitality,  must  do  penance,  as  if  he  had  thrown  open  to  all  English  subjects.    At  ooce 
got  drunk  himself.^'    Under  St.   Danstan  it  the  increase  of  distilled  liquors  became  eoo^ 
was  ordered  that  no  drinking  should  be  al-  mous,  their  consumption  kept  equal  pace,  and 
lowed  in  the  church.    Soon  aft«r  (a.  d.  970)  within  fifty  years  drunkenness  was  an  a^ 
a  canon  was  passed  forbidding  priests  to  drink  knowledged   national  curse.     Gin    took  the 
in  taverns  like  laymen,    Still  later  (a.  d.  1215)  place  of  ale  everywhere,  to  an  alarming  ei- 
the  clergy,  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  were  tent ;  and  a  common  advertisement  among  the 
strictly  forbidden  to  frequent  taverns.  retailers  of  it  was,  **  Drunk  for  a  penny— dead- 
The  brewing  and  selling  of  ale  and  mead  be-  drunk  for  twopence.    Clean  straw  for  notb- 
oame  a  considerable  business  in  Scotland  and  ing."    Lecky  says  that  this  fact  of  gin-drink- 
England  at  a  very  early  day,  but  from  the  ing,  small  as  it  appears  in  English  history,  was 
first  it  was  regulated,  restricted,  or  partially  probably  the  most  momentous  of  the  eight- 
prohibited  by  Government.     The  earliest  re-  eenth  century.    It  brought  on  an  era  of  fright- 
corded  excise  was  a  tax  of  four  pence,  paid  in  ful  intemperance,  which  vigorous  parliament- 
Scotland  for  a  yearly  license  to  brew  and  sell  ary  measures  did  not   terminate.     Between 
ale;  and  prohibition  was  linked  with  it  by  the  1684  and  1736  the  distillation  of  spirits  rose 
one  licensed  being  forbidden  to  carry  the  ale  from  half  a  million  gallons  to  5,394,006  gal- 
into  another  town  for  sale.     All  public  offi-  Ions,  and  this  increase  was  scarcely  cheeked 
cials  were  prohibited  from  brewing  for  sale;  by  imposing  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallco 
and  public  tasters  were  appointed,  to  test  and  on  all  spirituous  liquors,  and  by  prohibiting 
appraise  the    ale  sold,  most  of   which    was  their  sale  in  less  qnantities  than  two  gallons, 
brewed  by  women.    Any  woman  might  brew  without  paying  £50  a  year  tax,  in  the  latter 
who  should  pay  the  tax ;  bnt  she  must  brew  the  year  named.    The  law  was  not  enforced,  bflt 
whole  year  through  or  forfeit  her  permit ;  and  fearful  riots  followed  its  attempted  enforce 
she  must  **  put  her  ale-wand  outside  her  house,  ment.    Crime  and  immorality  of  all  deacnf- 
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tions  mnltiplied.    In  1751  the  coDsnmption  of  1790,  the  Oollege  of  Physicians  in  Philadel- 

spirits  had  reached  over  11,000,000  gallons,  phia  memorialized  Congress,  declaring  *'that 

Then  more  stringent  measures  were  tried,  with  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  spirits,  in  any  case 

marked  effect    Distillers  were  prohibited,  no-  whatever,  is  wholly  unnecessary,"  and  asking 

der   a  penalty  of  £10,  from  either  retailing  Congress  *' to  impose  such  heavy  duties  upon 

spiritaous  liquors  themselves,  or  selling  them  all  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effectual  to  re- 

to    nnlicens^  dealers ;    debts  contracted  for  strain  their  intemperate  use  in  our  country." 

liquors,  not  amounting  to  twenty  shillings  at  In  1794  Dr.  Kush^s  *^  Medical  Inquiries  "  at- 

a  time,  were  made  irrecoverable  by  law ;  11-  tacked  the  common  professional  belief  in  the 

censes  were  greatly  limited ;  the  penalties  for  virtue  of  alcohol  as  diet,  and  in  its  prophylao- 

unlicensed  selling  were  much  increased :  for  a  tic  power  as  medicine ;  and,  as  a  consequence 

second  offense  the  offender  might  be  impris-  of  the  agitation  which  followed,  the  first  tem- 

oned  and  whipped,  and  for  the  third  he  was  perance  society  of  modern  times  was  organized 

liable  to  transportation.    But  in  spite  of  all  April  18,  1808,  in  Moreau,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y., 

tbis  the  traffic  did  not  remarkably  diminish.  entitled  *'  The  Union  Temperate  Society  of 

!■  the  IJiited  Stales. — In  this  country,  the  Moreau  and  Northumberland."  Like  the  Mas- 
-vrorst  forms  of  liquor-selling  were  prohibited  sachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  In- 
in  colonial  times;  and  partial  prohibition  early  temperance,  formed  in  1813,  it  did  not  aim  at 
prevailed.  In  the  town  records  of  East  Hamp-  total  abstinence,  but  to  discountenance  *^  the 
ton.  Long  Island,  is  an  order  of  a  town-meet-  too  free  use  of  ardent  spirit.''  Feb.  13,  1826, 
in^,  '*  That  no  man  shall  sell  any  liquor  but  the  American  Temperance  Society  was  organ- 
such  as  are  deputed  hereto  by  the  town '' ;  ized  in  Boston,  and  in  a  manifesto,  issued  the 
and  in  1655  the  authorities  interfered  between  following  month,  its  Executive  Committee 
the  neighboring  Indians  and  their  drink  with  declared  for  the  total  prohibition  of  distilled 
prohibitory  provisions.  As  given  by  Bancroft,  liquors.  Temperance  societies  were  formed  all 
the  summary  of  a  new  Constitution  for  Vir-  over  the  country,  numbering  above  7,000  in 
^oia,  under  date  of  1676,  has  a  prohibitory  five  years,  with  a  membership  of  1,250,000.  A 
clause  as  follows :  '*  The  sale  of  wines  and  ar-  Congressional  Temperance  Society  was  among 
dent  spirits  was  absolutely  prohibited  (if  not  in  these.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  everywhere, 
Jamestown,  yet  otherwise)  throughout  the  culminating  in  the  Washington  movement  of 
whole  country.^*  1840,  which  carried  total  abstinence  on  a  strong 

Distillation  began  in  Boston  in  1700,  with  tide  of  popular  feeling  from  State  to  State.    It 

the  making  of  New  England  rum  from  West  was  prohibition  of  the  individual  by  the  indi- 

ludia  molasses;  and  four  years  later  whisky-  vidual.    No  longer  could  it  be  said,  as  forty 

making,  from  rye,  began  in  Western  Pennsyl-  years  before,  that  Americans  were  the  mo^ 

vania.      In  less  than   100  years  there  were  drunken  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  be- 

40,000  distilleries  in  the  United  States,  and  cause  of  national  revenue  sought  from  spirits, 

the  results  thereof  had  excited  sober  concern,  to  pay  a  national  debt  resulting  from  war. 

On  Feb.  27, 1777,  the  following  resolution  was  The  liccase  <)pwstlM. — But  while  thousands 

passed  by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  then  pledged  themselves   to  abstain  from   strong 

sitting  in  Philadelphia:  drink,  and  pledged  men  were  enthusiastically 

JUBolt>€d,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  rallying  into  organizations,  the  dram-shop  held 

L^ialatuies  in  the  United  States  immediately  to  pen  place  as  a  necessary  evil,  recognized  as  such, 

laws  the  most  effectual  for puttinj^  an  immemato  stop  afid  legalized.    No-license  did  not  compel  gen- 

tp  the  pernidous  practice  of  di&tillmg  ffimn,  by  wWch  eral  consideration  till  1882,  and  was  adopted 

^  ?^f preientel     *"      ^^  ^                  '  *^®^  ^°^  ^^^^  «°^  ^^«^®-    ^he  city  of  New 

^        ^^  York  largely  reduced  the  number  of  retail 

There  is  no  proof  that  this  recommendation  licenses  in  1819,  and  next  year  the  mayor  tes- 
bore  fruit,  though  in  1788  the  Legislature  of  tified  to  an  improved  condition  of  morals  there. 
New  York  passed  an  act  ^^  to  lay  a  duty  on  and  imputed  the  same  *^  to  the  suppression  of 
strong  liquors,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  so  many  of  these  poison-shops,  where  a  man 
inns  and  taverns."  It  provided  that  the  Com-  might  buy  rum  enough  to  make  himself  beastly 
missioners  of  Excise  should  not  grant  permits  drunk  for  six  cents."  The  era  of  no-license 
to  any  person  to  sell  strong  drink  and  spiritu-  fairly  overlapped  on  the  era  of  organization^ 
OQs  liquors,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  tav-  the  former  beginning  a  decade  before  the  lat- 
em.  unless  it  should  appear  to  them  that  such  ter  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  Dr.  Lyman 
an  inn  or  tavern  was  necessary  for  the  accom-  Beecher,  in  his  famous  sermons  on  ^^  The  Na- 
modation  of  travelers.  Good  character,  and  a  ture  and  Remedy  for  Intemperance"  (1826), 
reco^izance  not  to  keep  a  disorderly  house,  had  proclaimed  a  national  remedy  needful. 
Were  also  required.  April  7,  1801,  a  more  **the  banishment  of  ardent  spirits  from  the 
stringent  bill  passed  the  same  body,  which  list  of  lawful  articles  of  commerce."  Dr.  Jus- 
prohibited  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  re-  tin  Edwards,  in  a  report  of  the  American  Tem- 
tail,  or  to  be  drunk  in  the  house  of  the  seller;  perance  Society  (1833),  had  said,  ^^The  point 
restrained  and  limited  the  power  of  Coramis-  to  be  decided  is,  shall  the  sale  of  ardent  spir- 
sioners  of  Excise ;  and  made  each  violation  of  its,  as  a  drink,  be  treated  in  legislation  as  a 
its  provisions  a  misdemeanor.    In  December,  virtue,  or  a  vice  ? "    In  1838  the  question  was 
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publicly  debated  in  the  city  of  New  York,  apparatus  as  in  its  principle."  Delaware  fol- 
*^  What  right  have  legislators  to  pass  laws  lowed  with  a  similar  law  in  1847 ;  buttbiiYii 
which  enable  men  legally  to  ii^ure  their  fellow-  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  people,  ind 
men,  to  increase  their  taxes,  and  expose  their  was  then  declared  nnconstitutional  by  tht  8q- 
children  to  temptation,  drunkenness,  and  m-  preme  Court,  because  of  such  BnbmissioD.  Ib 
in  ? "  **  The  law  which  licenses  the  sale  of  1849  the  temperance  men  of  Maine,  under  the 
ardent  spirits,^^  said  Judge  Piatt,  in  the  same  leadership  of  Neal  Dow,  carried  the  electiooA, 
year,  **  is  an  impediment  to  the  temperance  and  on  June  2,  1851,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one, 
reformation ;  .  .  .  and  when  the  public  safety  the  first  prohibitory  law  was  superseded  bj 
shall  be  thought  to  require  it,  dram-shops  will  the  *^  Maine  law,"  as  it  was  soon  denominated, 
be  indictable,  at  common  law,  as  public  nui-  drafted  by  Mr.  Dow.  He  declared  confiscatioB 
sances.'*  No  -  license  appears  to  have  been  of  the  liquor  as  the  practical  correlative  of  the 
successfully  established  in  the  old  colony  of  principle  of  prohibition,  and  this  law  embodied 
Massachusetts  in  1882;  only  two  criminals  ^* search  and  seizure"  provisions  which  res- 
were  tried  in  Barnstable  and  Dukes  counties  dered  it  effective^  Under  it  the  first  seizore 
throughout  1835,  or  the  larger  part  of  that  was  made  at  Bangor,  July  4th  of  the  year  the 
year.  Georgia  took  it  up  in  1834,  and  expelled  law  passed,  and  a  second  followed  in  Portlaiid 
the  traffic  from  two  counties.  Massachusetts  shortly  after,  where  $2,000  worth  of  liaaorwn 
extended  it  through  two  additional  counties,  destroyed  in  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  peo* 
and  in  numerous  towns  of  that  State  licenses  pie.  In  May,  1855,  the  Maine  law  caused  a 
were  withheld.  Connecticut  caught  the  no-  mob  in  Portland,  the  military  were  called  oot, 
license  enthusiasm  in  1844,  and  elected  com-  and  one  of  the  rioters  was  kiUed  and  severd 
missioners  accordingly  in  200  out  of  220  towns,  wounded.  At  the  next  election  the  Probibitioa 
A  year  later,  four  titths  of  the  towns  of  New  party  failed  to  secure  its  necessary  plorality 
York  voted  strongly  for  no-license ;  and  it  was  of  votes,  and  in  1856  a  Democratic  LegieJatore 
recorded  of  Massachusetts  that  from  more  than  repealed  the  prohibitory  law,  and  snt^stitoted 
100  towns  the  traffic  was  entirely  removed.  a  stringent  license  law  in  place  of  it ;  hot  after 

State  PraliiMIlM  \j  Statato. — Local  prohibi-  two  years*  experience  with  increa:^  crime, 
tion,  by  towns  and  municipalities,  led  natu-  pauperism,  and  disorder,  Maine  re-enacted  pro- 
rally  to  the  thought  of  State  prohibition  under  hibition  by  a  legislative  measure  submitted  to 
general  law.  Maine  began  the  agitation  con-  the  people,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of 
oerning  it,  and  the  first  legislative  attack  on  22,952.  The  only  subsequent  change  in  that 
the  liquor  traffic  was  made  in  the  Maine  Legis-  law  has  been  to  render  it  more  rigorous, 
lature  in  1887,  when  Gen.  James  Appleton  Following  the  lead  of  Maine  and  partiaDj 
presented  a  memorial  demanding  the  abolition  patterning  after  the  Maine  law,  probibiuon 
of  all  license  laws,  and  the  entire  prohibition  was  enacted  in  Minnesota  (18ij2),  Rhode  Idaad 
of  liquor-selling  "except  for  medicine  and  the  (1852),  Massachusetts  (1852),  Vermont  (1862), 
arts."  A  prohibitory  bill,  according  with  this  Michigan  (1858),  Connecticut  (1854),  Indiani 
demand,  was  defeated.  In  1888  Tennessee  en-  (1855),  Delaware  (re-enacted  1855),  iovi 
acted  a  law  which  prohibited  the  retailing  of  (1855),  Nebraska  (1855),  New  York  (1H55), 
drink  in  quantities  less  than  one  quart;  and  New  Hampshire  (1855),  and  Illinois  (1855). 
the  same  year  a  convention  of  400  delegates,  Of  the  fourteen  Legislatures  which  thoa  (ih 
in  Massachusetts,  organized  a  total-abstinenco  acted  prohibition  in  four  years,  eight  were 
State  Temperance  Society,  and  presented  to  Democratic,  four  Whig,  and  two  American; 
the  Legislature  a  petition  asking:  "Is  it  right  two  of  the  Democratic  and  one  of  the  Whig 
to  give  authority  to  sell  insanity  and  deal  out  having  anti-Nebraska  members  on  the  domi* 
Hure  destruction?  If  it  is  right,  why  should  nant  side.  In  only  two  of  these  States  has  the 
any  be  forbidden  to  do  it?  If  not  right,  why  prohibitory  law  stood  until  now — VermoDtind 
should  any  be  permitted  to  do  it?"  The  Le-  New  Hampshire.  In  six  it  was  declared  na- 
gislative  committee  recommended  prohibition ;  constitutional — Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  ¥•*• 
and  a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  sachnsetts,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  New  Tori 
spirits  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  gallons.  In  Connecticut  it  was  repealed.  In  Iowa  a 
Mississippi  enacted  the  one-gallon  law  in  1889  ;  *^  wine-and-beer  clause  "  afterward  rendered  t 
and  Illinois  granted  power  to  towns  and  conn-  largely  inoperative.  In  Illinois  it  failed  of  ap- 
ties  to  suppress  the  retail  traffic,  on  petition  proval  by  the  people.  It  was  announced  ia 
signed  by  a  m^ority  of  the  male  inhabitants.  1856  that  prohibition  had  driven  the  oDca 
The  next  five  years  might  be  called  the  local-  liquor-traffic  out  of  three  fonrths  of  Massaoio- 
option  era,  since  many  of  the  States  made  lo-  setts;  and  in  the  city  of  LoweU,  in  one  year, 
cal  prohibition  possible  by  popular  vote.  As  it  caused  a  diminution  of  77  per  cent  in  the 
local  option  appeared  democratic  in  idea,  it  met  recorded  cases  of  drunkenness.  In  Connecticut 
with  comparatively  little  legislative  opposition.  Gov.  Dntton  said,  **  The  home  of  the  peaceful 

Maine,  first  to  attack  the  liquor-traffic  by  citizen  was  never  before  so  secure " ;  and  the 

legislative  memorial,  passed  the  first  general  Mayor  of  Providence,  after  three  months  of  tha 

prohibitory  law  in  1846,  which  year  ended  the  law  in  Rhode  Island,  published  statistics  sbow- 

local-option  era.    This  law  failed,  as  has  been  ing  that  the  commitments  had  been  reduced 

said,  '*  because  it  was  not  as  thorough  in  its  nearly  60  per  cent.    In  Vermont  the  State's 
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y  of  Ohittenden  county,  writing  from  Temperance  Convention,  held  in  Cleveland, 

:ton,  said,  '^The  law  has  put  an  end  to  Ohio,  July  29  and  30,  1868,  accepted  the  is- 

aness  and  crime  almost  entirely.'^    In  sue,  and  resolved,  ''that  temperance,  having 

lainpsbire    several    ct^unties    reported  its  political  as  well  as  moral  aspects  and  du- 

their  jails  tenantless.    In  New  York,  ties,  demands  the  persistent  use  of  the  hallot 

»he  opposition  was  greatest,  the  law  was  for  its  promotion,^'  and  the  convention,  in  the 

i  by  Gov.  Clark  to  hav^  been  generally  same  resolution,   urged  **  the  friends  of  the 

outside  the  great  cities ;   and  in  Al-  cause  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who 

Syracuse,  Auburn,  Utica,  and  Roches-  denies  the  application  of  the  just  powers  of 

)  police  committals  for  offenses  other  the  civil  government  to  the  suppression  of  the 

runkenness,  in  six  months  only,  were  liquor-tr^c,"  and  exhorted  *'the  friends  of 

ed  1,910.     New  York  had  prohibition  temperance,  by  every  practical  method  in  their 

lort  time  before  its  unconstitutionality  several  localities,  to  secure  righteous  political 

blared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  not  be-  action  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.^' 

f  its  principle,  but  because  the  act  did  1  Bfatioud  MofMieiitt — The  idea  of  a  national 

cpress  itself  with  sufficient  specificness  Prohibition  party  was  broached  during  the 

crimination^';  and  in  1857  a  license  law  session  of  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of 

Gicted,  prohibitory  as  to  selling  to  In-  Good  Templars,  held  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  May 

linors,  and  habitual  drunkards,  also  as  25,  1869,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 

ig  on  Sunday.     With  some  modifica-  issue  the  call.    Pursuant  thereto,  nearly  500 

mdering  it  no  less  prohibitive  in  char-  delegates,  representing  twenty  States,  assem- 

it  more  easy  of  evasion,  it  has  contin^  bled  in  Chicago,  September  1st  of  the  same 

11  now.  year,  organized  the  National  Prohibition  Re- 

)rohibition  era  ended  in  1356,   when  form  party,  and  adopted  an  address  by  Gerrit 

came  to  the  front,  as  a  great  moral  Smith.      The  first  nominating  convention  of 

tical  question,  and  overshadowed  tem-  that  party  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb. 

Special  work  to  secure  the  enact-  22,  1872,  adopted  a  comprehensive  platform, 

I  prohibitory  laws  ceased  in  )855,  and  and  nominated  for  President,  James  Black,  of 

effort  to  hold  these  laws  and  secure  Pennsylvania ;  for  Vice-President,  John  Rus- 

aforcement  lasted  but  a  year  or  two  sell,  of  Michigan.     State  organizations  auxil- 

in  most  of  the  States.    Five  years  of  iary  followed  the  Chicago  Convention,  begin- 

rery  agitation  followed  the  decade  of  ning  with  Ohio,  in  1869,  and  the  nomination 

lor  a^tation,  and  four  years  of  civil  there  of  the  first  distinctively  Prohibition  tick- 

ead  the  drink-habit  disastrously.     Li-  et,  for  which  679  votes  were  cast.    In  1870 

id  become  the  prevailing  State  policy,  the  party's  vote,  in  five  States,  was  17,401; 

ich  partial  prohibition  as  the  traffic  a  year  later  it  reached  17,127  in  six  States,' 

>ernrit.    The  distilling  and  brewing  in-  in  1872,  the  presidential  ticket  received  5,508 

had  swelled  to  enormous  proportions,  from  six  States ;  the  next  year  six  States  gave 

the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  revenue  22,737;    in  1874  ten  States  counted  46,025; 

)rnment  from  distilled  and  fermented  and  the  next  year  twelve  States  gave  51,986, 

oaultiplied  almost  fourfold.    Intemper-  Pennsylvania  leading  with  13,244,  followed  by 

LS  more  general  than  at  any  tima  be-  New  York  with  11,103,  Rhode  Island  with 

;wo  generations.     Anti-liquor  agitation  8,724,   and  Massachusetts  with   9,124.     The 

igain,  both  reformative  and  polif;ical,  second  national  nominating  convention  of  the 

largely  by  the  beer-brewers,  who  rvere  party  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  17, 

1  npon  removing  all  restrictions  from  1876,  with  an  attendance  of  about  100  dele- 

ed  lianors,  and  doing  away  in  particu-  gates,  from  twelve  States.    It  nominated  for 

I  Sunday  prohibition.     At  the  seventh  President,  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky ;  for 

•ewers*  Congress,  held  in  Chicago,  June  Vice-President,  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio ; 

they  declared  "  the  action  and  infiu-  and  they  received  9,757  votes  in  seventeen 

the  Temperance  party  "  in  "  direct  op-  States,  while  the  State  tickets,  in  ten  States, 

to  the  principles  of  individual  freedom  received  26,014.    In  1877  seven  States  poUed 

itical  equality,"  and —  55,779,  considerably  more  than  have  been  re- 

«f.  that  we  wiU  use  all  means  to  stay  the  T^®^  ^^^^^  ^}^^  J^®  exception  of  1882,  when 

of  this  fanatical  party,  and  to  secure  our  in-  ^"e  aggregate,  m  thirteen  States,  reached  98,- 

rights  as  citizens,  and  that  we  will  sustain  768,  New  York  leading  with  25,763.     The  na- 

iate,ofwhateverparty,  in  any  election,  who  tional  ticket,  in  1880— Neal  Dow  and  Henry 

r  way  disposed  toward  the  total-abstinence  a.  Thompson-had  but  10,.305.     Twenty  of  the 

States  have  had  Prohibition  tickets,  one  year 

>  was  at  this  time  no  Prohibition  party,  or  more,  since  the  party  was  first  organized, 

i  or  State ;  there  had  been  none ;  and  The  largest  vote  cast  by  any  of  them  was  that 

^mperanoe  party "  here  referred  to  was  of  New  York  in  1882.     But,  smdl  as  these 

anorganizedmassof  temperance  voters,  figures  appear,  prohibition  has  entered  largely 

political  parties,  who  carried  their  prin-  into  State  and  national  politics  since  1870. 

ito  the  elections  as  opportunity  offered.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 

aen,  represented  in  the  Sixth  National  have  pronounced  upon  it.    In  their  National 
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Conyention  of  1872,  at  Philadelphia,  it  was  open  fight  for  State  oonstitntional  prohibitioiL 

declared:  For  five  years  previous   the  work  of  monl 

The  Republican  party  proposes  to  respect  the  rights  temperanoe  reform  had  there  been  Tigonnslj 

reserved  Wthc  people  to  themselves  as  carefully  as  carried  on,  vrith  prohibition  as  the  iiltiiDat« 

the  powers  delegated  by  them  to  the  btate  and  to  the  ^^d  Rnnirlit      THa  antrAi*nr^r    T«li«  P  Q*   T«i.« 

Federal  GoverSient.     It  disapproveti  of  a  resort  to  ®°^  songiil.     ine  Governor,  J  obnl:'.  bt  Jota, 

unconstitutional  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing  ^as    a  Kepublican   Prohibitionist.     In   im 

evils  by  interference  with  rights  not  surrendered  by  many  restrictive  bills  were  before  the  LegisU- 

the  people  to  either  State  or  national  Government.  tore,  and  these  finally  gave  way  to  an  amend* 

Mr.  Herman  Raster,  who  wrote  this,  avowed  ment  adding  section  10  to  Article  XY,  as  fol- 

it  to  mean  *^  the  discountenancing  of  all  so-  lows : 

called  temperance  (prohibitory)  and  Sunday  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquon 
laws."  The  Democratic  party,  nationally  at  Bhall  bo  forever  prohibited  in  this  State,  except  lor 
St.  Louis  in  1876,  and  at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  as  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanictd  purpoaea. 
also  by  State  conventions  in  many  States,  de-  This  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  MBfdb 
clared  its  opposition  to  all  "sumptuary  laws."  6,  1880,  with  barely  a  two-third  Tote  in  tb« 
In  1875  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  lower  House,  and  went  to  the  people  for  ratific*- 
States  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  inqui-  tion  on  the  2d  of  November.  Gov.  St  John 
ry  ^*  in  reference  to  the  question  of  revenue  led  the  amendment  campaign,  and  had  the  oo- 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  operation  of  many  able  and  active  workers, 
and  fermented  liquors,  and  the  effect  of  the  organizers,  and  lecturers,  from  other  States, 
use  of  such  liquors  upon  the  morals  and  wel-  The  liquor-manufacturers  organized  secret^, 
&ire  of  the  people";  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  staj 
House  of  Representatives.  The  same  measure  the  temperance  tides.  Prohibition  was  adept- 
has  passed  the  Senate  four  times  since,  with  ed  constitutionally  by  a  majority  of  7,998  in 
uniform  failure  in  the  House ;  and  the  beer  in-  a  total  vote  of  176,606,  and  enforcing  stAt- 
terest  has  kept  an  attorney  in  Washington  to  utes  were  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  The  B^ 
insure  its  defeat.  publican  party  renominated  Gov.  St  John,  in 

PrahlUtlOD  by  Constitiitlmial   AmendBent — ^On  1882,  for  a  third  gubernatorial  term,  bj  al* 

Dec.  27,  1876,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  most  the  entire  vote  of  the  nominating  cod- 

Hampshire,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep-  vention ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls  bj 

resentatives  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  about  the  majority  which  prohibition  had  r&- 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  prohibit-  ceived,  though  his  opponent,  Gov.  GHck,  did 

ing,  **  from  and  after  the  year  of  our  Lord  not  have  so  large  a  vote  as  had  been  recorded 

1900,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  al-  against    prohibition.    A   prohibition  L^dslt- 

coholio  intoxicating  liquors,"  providing  that  ture  was  elected,  which  refused  to  submit  tk 

on  the  last  day  of  December,  1890,  the  same  anti-prohibition  amendment  offered.    Thed6 

should  have  been  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  feat  of  Gov.  St.  John  was  everywhere  account- 

the  States,  and  supported  the  measure  in  a  ed  the  defeat  of  the  principle  he  had  adro- 

speech  covering  the  entire  question.     Mr.  Bla?r  cated,  and  open  organization  went  forward  to 

has  since  kept  this  national  amendment  before  nullify  the  law.    In  all  the  larger  cities  and 

the  Senate.  towns  it  was  for  two  years  overridden,  thoo^ 

State  constitutional  prohibitory  amend-  partially  successful  through  the  State  at  lar^^ 
ments  came  to  be  consiaered  soon  after  the  out  in  the  autumn  of  1883  those  oflScials  vbo 
national  amendment  was  first  proposed.  The  had  favored  the  defiance  of  law  were  depend, 
Woman's  Crusade  (1873- 74),  purely  moral  and  prosecutions  against  violators  were  presBed 
spiritual  in  its  agencies,  persuasive  in  its  ef-  with  unusual  rigor,  and  both  open  aud  secret 
forts,  and  marvelous  in  its  immediate  results,  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
had  not  permanently  checked  intemperance,  the  State  almost  entirely  ceased.  This  aev 
The  Reform  Club  movement,  with  all  its  blue-  impulse  began  with  a  monster  temperance  con- 
ribbon  enthusiasm,  did  not  close  the  saloons,  vention  at  Topeka,  Jan.  9,  1883,  where  l,S4l 
or  hold  in  total-abstinence  ranks  a  large  per-  delegates  assembled,  and  was  contisned 
centage  of  the  men  swept  into  it.  The  Wom-  through  the  efforts  of  the  Kansas  State  Tern- 
nn's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  allied  there-  perance  Union.  At  the  election  the  next  aa- 
with,  was  almost  powerless  in  presence  of  tumn  the  enforcement  of  prohibitory  law  «« 
a  legalized  trafiSc,  potent  in  politics  and  pro-  made  an  issue  in  three  fourths  of  the  coQiiti«s 
tected  by  law.  The  Prohibition  party  was  ill  of  the  State,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  sberi& 
organized  where  it  existed,  of  meager  member-  were  chosen  duly  pledged  to  perform  their  en- 
ship,  and  only  stood  as  a  weak  protest  against  tire  duty.  In  Topeka,  the  capital  city,  wis 
a  mighty  power.  How  to  apply  the  ballot,  made  the  most  bitter  fight  of  the  liquor  inter- 
under  existing  political  conditions,  and  make  est.  The  city  was  proceeded  against,  and  a 
it  effective  for  prohibition,  was  a  problem  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  th« 
which  the  amendment  plan  appeared  to  solve,  city  could  not  derive  a  revenue  from  the  sa- 
lt took  the  question  out  of  party  politics,  and  loons.  A  case  being  made  against  the  mayoTt 
separated  it  from  the  entanglements  of  party  the  same  court  decided  that  the  State  mn^ 
necessities.  It  arrayed  men  on  one  side  or  proceed  against  him  by  criminal  informatioB 
the  other  of  a  direct  issue.     Kansas  began  the  m  the  court  below.    He  resigned  on  plea  of 
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1  health,  a  probibitioniMi  waa  elected  bj  492  party  bad  declared  for  license,  bnt  was  chiefly 

i^oritjf  and  all  the  saloons  were  closed.  antagonizing  the  high-tax  law ;  the  Repobli- 

Iowa's    Legislatare    finally    submitted    an  can  party  openly  supported  the  Scott  law,  and 

mendment  to  popular  vote,  Jane  27,  1882,  it  gave  no  help  to  prohibition.    Yet  for  the  third 

aving  been  proposed  and  approved  by  the  time  in  thirty-three  years  the  people  of  Ohio, 

legislature  previous.    There  was  a  prohibitory  through  a  majority  of  those  voting  upon  it, 

iw  on  the  statute-books  of  that  State,  bat  its  declared  themselves  against  license  and  in  favor 

wine  and  beer  "  clause  gave  practical  ezemp-  of  prohibition;  but  the  prohibitory  amendment 

ion  to  the  entire  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  was   lost.    It  received,   as  counted  and   re- 

^n  its  face,  however,  the  prohibitory  amend-  turned,  828,188  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  721,810 

lent  had  sole  reference  to  wine  and  beer ;  and  cast  for  the  several  State  tickets,  and  a  migority 

boat  83  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  Iowa  were  of  this  total  was  required  for  its  passage.    The 

>reign-born.    The  contest  here  was  carried  license  amendment  had  less  than  100,000,  and 

>rvrard  chiefly  by  the  Woman^s  Christian  Tem-  besides  these  only  about  100,000  voted  against 

erance  Union,  which  perfected  an  organiza-  the  second  amendment    Of  the  88  counties  in 

on  in  every  county,  madb  a  thorough  canvass  the  State,  83  gave  an  aggregate  majority  for 

f  the  State,  introduced  a  constitutional  cate-  prohibition  of  4,316,  and  46  of  these  gave  indi- 

lism  among  the  children,  and  in  four  months  vidual  minorities. 

scomplished  an  educational  work  as  effective  In  Indiana  a  prohibitory  amendment  passed 

I  its  influences  as  it  was  surprising  in  its  ex-  the  Legislature  of  1882,  but  was  defeated  in 

(nt.     The  ablest  temperance  speakers  were  the  Senate  of  1883,  because  of  an  alleged  error 

a  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  street  in  the  legislative  record.    In  Oonnecticut  such 

>mer8,  night  and  day.    The  literature  of  pro-  an  amendment  passed  the  House  in  1882  by 

bition  was  scattered  broadcast,  but  with  unu-  140  to  20,  but  was  beaten  in  1883  by  115  to  83. 

lal  discrimination.    The  total  vote  was  281,-  In  Pennsylvania,  in  1881,  it  passed  the  House 

13«   and  prohibition  won  by  a  m^ority  of  by  109  to  69,  but  failed  in  the  Senate;  in  1883, 

>,759.     A  test  case  being  made  up  against  it,  being  reintroduced,  it  was  amended  in  com- 

le  amendment  was  declared  unconstitutional  mittee  by  a  compensation  clause,  for  the  bene- 

f   the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  of  a  fit  of  aU  persons  whose  property-rights  the 

erical  error  in  the  records  of  the  Le^slature,  amendment  might  impair,  and  was  killed  by  a 

f  which  it  was  originally  passed.     (See  Iowa,  vote  of  151  to  27.     Wisconsin  lost  the  amend- 

ige  445.)    Thus  nullified  in  its  constitutional  ment  bill  in  1881,  by  lack  of  the  necessary  two 

nbodiment,  the  principle  was  taken  by  those  thirds,  though  the  vote   stood  61  for  to  89 

ho  supported  it  directly  into  the  political  can-  against  in  the  House ;  in  1883  the  House  vote 

ass  of  1883,  the  Republican  party  approving  was  against  it.    New  Jersey^s  upper  House 

ad  the  Democratic  opposing,  and  was  made  adopted  the  amendment  in  1883,  by  11  to  10, 

le  leading  issue.     *^  A  school-house  on  every  but  the  lower  House  defeated  it  by  29  to  27. 

ill- top,  and  no  saloon  in  the  valleys, ^^  became  Michigan,  in  1881,  gave,  in  the  House,  63  for, 

be  Republican  rallying-cry,  and  again  prohi-  33  against;  in  the  Senate,  21  for,  to  10  against; 

ition  won.    A  bill  rescinding  the  *^  wine  and  but  in  1883  there  was  not  the  necessary  two 

»eer  '*  exemption  of  the  existing  prohibitory  thirds  in  favor.    Maine  legislatively  adopted 

aw  was  promptly  passed.  the  amendment  last  winter  by  91  to  30,  and 

Ohio  followed  in  the  work  for  constitutional  22  to  2,  in  the  two  houses;  it  is  now  (1884) 
[>rohibition.  After  passing  the  Scott  high-  before  the  people.  Massachusetts  defeated  it 
tax  law,  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  1883  by  116  to  83;  New  York  (1883),  by  64  to  42, 
adopted  two  forms  of  amendment,  or  two  and  18  to  13 ;  Nebraska  (1882),  by  lack  of  two 
amendments,  one  for  prohibition,  the  other  for  thirds;  Illinois  (1882),  by  21  to  16  in  the  Sen- 
license.  Under  the  Oonstitution  as  it  stood,  ate,  66  for  to  61  against  in  the  House ;  Mis- 
no  license  laws  could  be  enacted,  but  there  souri  (1883),  by  68  to  59;  West  Virginia,  by 
ought  be,  or  there  was,  free  trade  in  liquors,  lack  of  two  thirds;  Texas  gave  it  a  m^ority 
except  as  covered  by  a  tax,  while  there  might  of  both  houses  in  1881,  but  lost  it  the  next 
tiso  be  prohibitory  enactments  if  the  Legisia-  year;  the  Arkansas  House  gave  it  66  to  17  in 
tore  so  desired.  Both  amendments  were  sub-  1881,  but  the  Senate  did  not  concur ;  Minne- 
mitted  at  the  regular  election  ensuing,  October  sota  lost  it  by  49  to  38 ;  and  Oregon  pas^d  it 
5th.  They  were  confusing  in  their  antagonistic  in  1883  by  52  to  6  in  the  Hoase  and  18  to  10 
provisions,  and  the  temperance  people  appeared  in  the  Senate,  thus  remitting  it  to  another  Le- 
for  a  short  time  in  doubt  as  to  what  position  gislature.  Prohibition  by  constitutional  amend- 
should  be  assumed.  Then  they  organized  for  ment  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  temperance- 
the  second,  or  prohibitory  amendment,  and  in  workers  in  nearly  all  the  States, 
opposition  to  tne  first.  Here,  as  in  Iowa,  the  Local  Optlti. — ^Local  prohibition  bv  local  op- 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  led  the  tion  exists  in  sixteen  of  the  thirty-five  towns 
campaign ;  but  a  Constitutional  Amendment  in  Khode  Island ;  in  about  half  the  towns  of 
Association,  composed  mainly  of  voters,  helped  Connecticut;  in  portions  of  five  counties  in 
to  bear  its  burdens.  Of  necessity  the  question  New  Jersey  and  in  one  entire,  as  also  in  two 
became  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  party  or  three  large  towns ;  in  fourteen  out  of  twen- 
ytmggle  then   in  progress.    The  Democratic  ty-three  counties  of  Maryland,  where  vigorous 
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local-option  campaigns  have  been  carried  on ;  becanse  of  the  vigilant  Govemment-deteetiTe 

in  large  areas  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  in  service  it  was  believed  that  this  number  repre- 

about  half  of  West  Virginia;  in  many  coun-  sented  all  who  were  in  any  manner  engaged  in 

ties  of  Texas,  of  North  Carolina  and  South  the  traffic.    All  these  were  secret  dealers,  siTe 

Carolina;  in  forty-two  counties  of  Georgia;  the  druggists  and  the  dealers  in  seventeen  citiet 

and  in  several  counties  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  large  towns.    Counting  the  druggists  u 

and  Kentucky.    Tennessee  has  local  prohibi-  dealers,  there  was  one  dealer  to  about  800  in- 

tion  very  largely  through  her  four-mile  law,  habitants ;  in  New  York  there  is  one  to  everj 

which  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  within  four  180,  and  the  average  number  in  the  Northeni 

miles  of  a  chartered  institution  of  learning,  license  States  is  one  to  210.    The  internal  ref- 

outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  about  one  enue  collected  in  1882,  on  the  manufacture  and 

hundred  towns  have  surrendered  their  char-  sale  of  liquors,  was  four  cents  and  three  mills 

ters,  so  as  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  per  capita  ;  throughout  the  entire  Union  it  st- 

law.    Arkansas  has  a  similar  three-mile  limi-  ^ts%qK%\,1\  per  capita.    There  were  156  deni- 

tation,  applied  by  a  m^ority  of  the  people,  ers  in  Portland  in  1888,  most  of  them  secret 

women  also  voting.    Potter  county,  Pa.,  has  In  the  14  cities,  with  a  population  of  177,863, 

had  prohibition   many  years  by  special  law.  there  were  496  persons,  including  dmggiscs, 

The  towns  of  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  Greeley,  Col. ;  who  paid  United  States  tax,  or  one  to  300  in- 

PuUman,  111.;  Bavaria, 111.;  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  habitants.    In  60  license  cities  of  other  6tst<i 

and  MillviUe,  N.  J.,  have  absolute  prohibition,  there  was  one  dealer  to  155  inhabitants.    In 

the  first  three  by  provision  in  title-deeds.   The  470  towns  and  plantations  in  the  State  th«« 

entire  Indian  Territory  has  it  by  authority  of  were  but  220  dealers,  or  one  to  about  every 

the  United  States  Government  (declared  in  2,000  inhabitants.    In  855  towns  and  planti- 

1834,  in  a  law  ^*  for  the  protection  of  the  In-  tions  not  a  single  dealer  was  found.    In  tvo 

dian  tribes  ^'),  and  the  Cherokee  nation  also  by  cities  and  fifteen  towns  the  law  is  not  en- 

their  own  constitution  and  laws.  forced,  and  these  reported  179  dealers;  while 

High  Uceiise. — High-license  laws,  considered  in  12  cities  and  142  towns,  where  the  law  is 

grohibitory  in  effect,  prevail  in  several  of  the  enforced,  478  secret  or  suspected  places  were 

tates.    In  Arkansas,  besides  the  three-mile  reported,  making  in  these  places,  all  told,  (me 

limitation,  which  refers  to  a  church  as  well  as  dealer  to  over  1,000  inhabitants.     Actoai  ir< 

a  school-house,  the  State  fee  is  $300,  and  most  rests  in  60  licensed  cities  show  an  aver8|« 

counties  require  from  $300  to  $500  additional,  number  of  27  to  every  thousand  popoUtion; 

In  Missouri  the  lowest  fee  is  $550,  and  this  in  the  fourteen  cities  of  Maine,  during  the 

may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  any  town,  municipal  year  ending  in  1883,  the  avenge 

Illinois  has  a  fee  of  $150  for  ale  and  beer,  and  number  was  17  to  every  1,000;   in  all  the 

$500  for  distilled  liquors,  and  every  city,  coun-  cities,  except  Bangor  and  Portland,  it  was  10 

ty,  town,  or  village  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  per  thousand ;  and  in  Lewiston  and  Auburn  it 

intoxicants  entirely,  by  majority  vote.    Michi-  was  but  three.    The  State  at  large  has  one 

gan  levies  $200  tax  on  each  wholesale  and  re-  high  criminal  to  every  1,600  inhabitants;  Ket 

tail  dealer  in  malt-liqaors,  and  $500  on  each  York,  one  to  690. 

wholesale  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors.  In  Ne-  A  multitude  of  senators,  governors,  jodges, 
braska  the  fee  is  $1,000,  and  every  man  want-  and  other  officials  have  testified  that  the  Itw 
iog  license  mast  have  the  approbation  of  thirty  is  a  success,  despite  its  confessed  non-enforee- 
freeiiolders,  his  petition  must  be  published  two  ment  in  certain  places.  Said  Judge  Davis, 
weeks  in  the  newspaper  of  largest  local  circu-  "  The  Maine  law  even  now  is  enforced  far 
lation^  and  if  any  objection  be  made  to  him  he  more  than  the  license  laws  ever  were.^^  Ip  > 
is  debarred;  he  must  also  give  $5,000  bonds,  letter  written  in  1882,  Hf>n.  James  G.  Blaipe 
and  must  support  all  paupers,  widows,  and  said :  **  Intemperance  has  steadily  decreased  in 
orphans,  and  pay  the  expense  of  all  prosecu-  this  State,  since  the  first  enactment  of  the  pro- 
tions,  civil  and  criminal,  which  may  be  justly  hibitory  law,  until  now  it  can  be  said  with 
attributable  to  the  traffic.  Minnesota  has  a  truth  that  there  is  no  equal  number  of  peof^ 
law  quite  similar.  Sunday  prohibition  exists  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  among  whom  so 
by  statute  in  every  State  where  restrictive  small  an  amount  of  intoxicating  liquor  ia  con- 
laws  have  been  enacted,  but  in  all  the  large  sumed  as  among  the  650,000  inhabitaau  d 
cities  of  all  the  license  States  it  is  but  spas-  Maine."  Perhaps  the  most  impartial  testimo- 
modically  enforced,  as  a  rule,  though  generally  ny  gi^en  was  famished  in  1881,  by  two  special 
observed  by  dealers  in  the  smaller  towns.  reporters  sent  by  the  "  Toronto  Globe."  One 
Eflfects  of  Enforceaeiit — As  to  the  general  en-  of  these  was  a  prohibitionist  and  the  other  was 
forcement  of  prohibition  law,  opinions  diflfer.  opposed  to  prohibition.  The  latter  found  that 
Maine,  where  it  has  been  longest  in  operation,  *^  in  the  cities  the  law  has  been  a  partial  fail- 
is  usually  cited  to  prove  its  failure  or  success,  ure,  so  far  as  uprooting  the  traffic  or  even  the 
From  the  State  and  Government  records  these  suppression  of  open  bars  is  concerned ;  that 
figures  are  gleaned:  There  are  no  distillei-ies  this  failure  has  been  greatly  exagy^erated  bj 
or  breweries  in  Maine.  In  1883  the  United  quoting  exceptional  places  or  periods  as  trpi- 
States  tax  of  $26  was  paid  by  813  persons  in  cal  of  the  whole  State,  and  by  the  ingenioi* 
the  State,  including  nearly  200  druggists,  and  perversion    of  statistics ;   that  in   the  rural 
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>ortioD9  of  the  State,  the  Maine  law  has  sup-  prisonraent ;   and  all  licensed  places,  in  the 

)ressed  open  drinking,   and    reduced    secret  metropolitan    district  of    England,    must  be 

irinking  to  a  minimum,  and  maj,  therefore,  be  closed  from  midnight  on  Saturday  until  1  p.  m. 

considered  as  effective  as  any  other  measure  Sunday,  and  from  8  till  6  that  afternoon,  then 

>n  the  statute-book;  that  the  class  of  liquor-  from  11  at  night  until  6  a.m.  Monday, 

tellers  who  defy  the  law  are  the  same  class  Ireland  has  a  similar  Sunday- closing  law, 

>f  men  who,  under  a  license  system,  would  sell  which  first  took  effect  in  187B,  save  in  the 

iquor  without  license/*  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Belfast,  and 

Cvistititioiittty. — Theconstitutionality  of  pro-  Limerick ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  are  great 

kibition  has  been  repeatedly  considered  by  the  centers  of  population,  the  law  reduced  by  $15,- 

tonrts.    In  January,  1847,  the  cases  of  Thur-  000,000  per  annum,  for  four  years,  the  con- 

ow  as.  Massachusetts,  Fletcher  vs.  Rhode  Isl-  sumption  of  beer  and  spirits ;  and,  contrasting 

md,  and  Pierce  V8,  New  Hampshire  came  up  1877  with  1882,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the 

or  hearing  before  the  United  States  Supreme  arrests  for  drunkenness,  throughout  Ireland, 

»ench.     In  these  cases  license  had  been  denied,  of  over  20,000. 

nd  the  decision  covered  two  points — the  ex-  In  the  Dominion  of  Oanada,  under  the  act 
ent  to  which  licenses  might  be  conceded,  and  of  1878,  every  county  or  city  may  petition  the 
be  right  to  prohibit  unlicensed  sale.  Chief-  Secretary  of  State,  and  have  a  vote  of  the 
ustdce  Taney,  in  delivering  judgment,  said :  electors  taken  as  to  whether  the  liquor-traffic 
Although  a  State  is  bound  to  receive  and  per-  shall  be  prohibited  or  not,  and  if  the  major- 
lit  the  sale,  by  the  importer,  of  any  article  of  ity  favors  prohibition  it  must  stand  until  that 
lerohaodise  which  Congress  authorizes  to  be  vote  has  been  repealed.  In  Ontario  all  licensed 
nported,  it  is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  market  places  must  be  closed  from  7  p.  m.  Saturday  till 
>r  it,  nor  to  abstain  from  the  passage  of  any  6  a.m.  Monday;  and  the  council  of  any  mu- 
iw  which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  nicipality  may  pass  a  local  prohibitory  by-law, 
>  ^ard  the  health  or  morals  of  its  citizens,  or  thirty  electors  may  propose  such  a  by-law, 
Ithou^h  such  law  may  discourage  importa-  and  demand  a  poll  to  determine  its  adoption. 
ion,  or  diminish  the  profits  of  the  importer,  Sweden  started  a  temperance  movement  in 
r  lessen  the  revenue  of  the  Government.  And  1835,  which  resulted  in  the  Gothenburg  plan 
*,  any  State  deem  the  retail  and  internal  traffic  of  license,  in  1868,  whereby  every  individual 
1  ardent  spirits  injurious  to  citizens,  and  cal-  is  prohibited  from  deriving  any  private  gain 
nlated  to  produce  idleness,  vice,  or  debauch-  from  the  sale  of  spirits,  or  having  any  interest 
rj,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  in  extending  their  consumption.  Licenses  are 
Fnited  States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  and  sold  by  auction  to  a  company  organized  for  the 
estraining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  purpose,  which  pays  over  the  profits  of  all  sales 
Itogether  if  it  thinks  proper."  Justice  McLean  to  the  town  or  provincial  treasuries  to  apply  in 
oncarred,  saying  that  *^  in  the  exercise  of  that  reduction  of  taxes.  In  ten  years,  it  is  claimed. 
Teat  and  comprehensive  police  power  which  this  system  reduced  drunkenness  40  per  cent, 
ies  at  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity ''  the  By  a  permissive  bill,  also  in  operation  now  in 
^tate  may  **  prohibit  the  sale,"  and  ^*  every-  Sweden,  the  local  authorities  may  prohibit  the 
hing  prejudicial  to  the  health  or  morals  of  a  traffic  altogether. 

•ity  may  be  removed."  Justice  Grier  said,  Russia  has  the  Gothenburg  plan  for  the  na- 
^  Police  laws  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  tion  at  large,  and  limits  the  traffic  to  one  dealer 
Protection  of  public  welfare  must  of  necessity  in  each  village,  with  privileges  equally  restrict- 
lave  full  and  free  operation,  according  to  the  ed ;  while  any  commune  can  enforce  total  pro- 
exigency  that    requires    their    interference."  hibition  at  pleasure. 

iaid  Justice  Catron,  also  concurring,  "  I  ad-  Several  towns  and  counties  in  Great  Britain 

nit,  as  inevitable,  that  if  the  State  has  the  pow-  maintain  prohibition.     Saltaire  has  not  had 

>r  of  restraint  by  license  to  any  extent,  she  has  a  drinking-place  in  many  years.    Bessbrook, 

he  discretionary  power  to  judge  of  its  limit,  Ireland,  has  4,000  inhabitants,  with  no  poor- 

Uid  may  go  the  length  of  prohibiting  it  alto-  house,  no  pawn-shop,  no  police-station.    In 

tether."  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  there  are  61  square 

The  State  courts  which  have  declared  uncon-  miles  of  land  and  10,000  people,  without  a  pub- 

ititational  the  prohibitory  laws  passed  on  by  lie-house  or  (in  1870)  a  policeman.    In  1,456 

hem,  have  done  so,  without  exception,  on  some  parishes  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  con- 

echnical  ground  and  not  as  regards  the  prin-  taining  over  230,000  inhabitants,  and  in  80  in 

iple.     In  Kansas  a  plea  was  made  that  the  the  province  of  York,  no  public-house  or  beer- 

mendment  contravened  the  fourteenth  amend-  shop  is  permitted.    On  numerous  private  estates 

lent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibition  prevails;  and  there  are  large  areas 

rhicb  provided  that  no  State  should  pass  any  in  the  new  portions  of  Liverpool  and  London 

iw  ivhieh  would  abridge  the  privileges  and  where,   by  title-deed  provisions,  the  sale  of 

nmnnities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  liquor  is  forever  prohibited.     One  of  these 

nt  the  Supreme  Court  decided  otherwise.  tracts,  in  the  south  of  Liverpool,  is  one  and  a 

!■  Foreiga  CMBtrie8.--In  Great  Britain,  pro-  half  by  two  miles  in  extent,  and  has  50,000 

ibitdon  has  made  considerable  progress.   Sales  people.     The  annual  death-rate  rans^es  there 

ith^at  license  are  punishable  by  fine  or  im-  between  10  and  12  per  1,000,  while  Liverpool, 
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as  a  city,  i8  reckoned  as  having  the  largest  BnrWs....... 

death-rate  in  the  United  Aingdom,  ranging  sanday-schooi  teachers 

from  25  to  86  per  1,000  annually.  Bunday-acbooi  scboUn. 

The  irgMiMte.- Advocates  of  prohibition  ffi^?j£lS'Wiiiiiis:::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

base  their  argaments  on  the  greatest  good  of  church  homes 

the  greatest  number;  the  duty  of  Government  4^?***^*°?°**i*"S«^*t*l'l!?i"^°'" 

"       o  ,*      ,«         •'.I         .   ,  ,      «  . ,  Theological  and  other  indtitutioDa ^ 

to  conserve  general  welfare ;  the  nght  of  the  communion  ahns |6u 

State  to  exact  obedience  by  the  citizen ;  the  Offerings  for  diocesan  missions $5*=*^ 

known  tendency  of  intoxicating  UqnoFB  to  pro-  gff^fSj^jJruSmSrtJLr::::::::::::::    1^ 

duce  immorality,  vice,  and  crime ;  their  certain  Total  of  charitable  offerings  and  income P,4gtm 

source  of  taxation,  and  their  enormous  national  Total  offerings  for  reHgioas  puipo^a. |28^iss 

waste.  Human  brotherhood,  Christian  sen- 
timent, moral  need,  and  progressive  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  held,  demand  the  suppression  of  a 
traffic  which  cares  for  none  of  these  considera- 
tions, but  debases  manhood,  debars  Christian-        ^^ 

ity,  and  defiles  the  State.     With  John  Stuart  Albany** 

Mill,  prohibitionists  believe  that  "to  tax  stim-  A,b.n. 
nlants,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them 
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DIOCESES. 


Florida 

Fond  dn  Lac. 
Georgia. .... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Arkansas 

California 

more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  is  a  measure  dif-    Central  Pennsyirania 
fering  only  in  degree  from  their  entire  prohi-    jiJJJJ^***^"^ 
bition";  and  the  claim  of  *^  personal  liberty,"    Easton!^!!! 
as  opposed  to  prohibitory  law,  they  meet  with 
a  further  declaration  by  Mr.  Mill  that  "  the 
liberty  of  one  man  ends,  however  profitable  it 
may  be  to  himself,  when  it  interferes  with  the 
well-being  of  another." 

PROTfSTAlUT   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH    Of    THE    Kentucky 
UNITED  STATES.    This  Church  is  in  commun-    LSSteila"  .:: 
ion  with  the  Church  of  England  (whence  it    Maine....'.'!!.' 
derives  its  origin),  and  with  all  the  branches    JJaJJlSusetts 

of  the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the  British    Michigan 

Empire  and  elsewhere.  Its  position  and  growth  Minnesou 
in  the  United  States  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
counts  just  one  hundred  years  of  life,  as  a 
church  existing  of  and  by  itself  in  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  and  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  our  country^B  laws  and  regulations  in 
regard  to  religious  bodies  of  every  description. 
The  year  1883  is  further  noteworthy  in  Epis- 
copal Church  affaira,  because  of  the  earnest 
and  zealous  effort  put  forth  and  carried  out  to 
completion,  in  order  to  give  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  greater  enrichment  and  fullness  to  the 
public  services  of  the  Church.  The  sources  of 
information  from  which  this  article  is  drawn 
are,  the  Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1883,  Pott's  "Church  Almanac,"  and  Whitta- 
ker's  "Prote!«tant  Episcopal  Almanac."  The 
following  table  presents  a  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  Church  progress  from  1880  to  1883 : 

Number  of  dioceses 

Kaoiber  of  missionary  Jarisdlctions 

Bishops 

Candidates  for  orders 

Deacons  ordained 

Priests  ordained 

Whole  nomber  of  clergy 8,62T 

Namber  of  parishes 2,749 

Mi  ssions 1,807 

Comer-stones  laid 140 

Churches  consecrated 811 

Number  of  churches  and  chapels 8,783 

Free  churches  and  chapels 1,837 

Rectories 1,159 

Families 199,961 

Baptisms  (influit  and  adult) 184,0S0 

Confirmations 75,560 

Marriages 89,268 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North*n  New  Jersey. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg 

Ouincy 

Bhode  Island 

Bouth  Carolina 

Southern  Ohio 

Bpringfleld 

Tenneasee 

Texas. 

Vermont 

YlrKlnla 

West  Virginia 

Western  Michigan. . . 
Western  New  York. 
Wisconsin 


Wyo- 


48 

15 

6S 

401 

409 

859 


Misaionary  JurU- 
dictions. 

Colorado  and 

ming 

Dakota 

Idaho  and  Utah 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico  and  ^• 

zona 

Niobrara 

Northern  rallfbmia . 

Northern  Texas 

Oregon 

Washington 

Western  Texas 

Cape  Palmas 

Japan  

Shanghai 

Total 


1 

Claw 

Pufaha 

27 

48 

128 

144 

15 

18 

60 

45 

96 

111 

96 

166 

184 

166 

29 

86 

86 

69 

80 

48 

26 

88 

88 

64 

68 

81 

84 

46 

59 

70 

80 

81 

86 

46 

107 

100 

88 

51 

27 

85 

175 

196 

172 

142 

68 

108 

79 

102 

26 

47 

60 

85 

86 

86 

82 

84 

91 

115 

818 

202 

76 

119 

84 

76 

74 

100 

200 

147 

56 

74 

28 

45 

47 

49 

49 

88 

49 

67 

48 

41 

89 

57 

19 

82 

84 

47 

151 

252 

24 

88 

28 

48 

106 

104 

77 

92 

82 

80 

20 

19 

12 

9 

7 

14 

7 

14 

7 

7 

14 

27 

11 

17 

10 

15 

19 

26 

10 

11 

18 

80 

14 

16 

8 

11 

18 

12 

8,627 

2,988 

BaptlHBft. 


b47 
4,905 

850 
1,S81 
8,881 
8,594 
6,890 

811 
1,168 

960 

925 
1,583 

«,no 

1,169 
1,856 

628 
1,870 
^984 
1,827 

888 
7,457 
6399 
8,540 
8,484 

918 
1,686 

972 

474 
8,208 
I618O8 
2,297 
4,608 
8,410 

laooo 

2,608 

781 

2,295 

],6SS 

1.868 

1,118 

1,208 

1,058 

866 

4,745 

667 

985 

8693 

1,519 


CnJr- 


1,287 
117 
695 
880 
616 

71 
1,829 
496 
498 
663 
811 
482 
222 

95 
285 


184,090 


6S1 
2,822 
223 
1,200 
2.447 
2.146 
a.lS2 
844 
4» 
847 
480 

916 

1,488 

6^8 

649 

426 

9SI 

8,886 

1,197 

454 

4.454 

8,288 

2,(197 

1,451 

567 

1,105 

495 

880 

1,6S5 

&982 

1,188 

2,495 

1^19 

1,882 
486 

1,168 
897 

1,090 
786 

450 

656 

8,797 

686 

ros 

nil 

1,025 


8JIK8 

4JeS 

1(JK7 
&MI 
IKI 

2i,ed 

18,« 
K^ 
&^ 

i.4«i 
&» 

%m 

4» 

MS 

1191 

1J8I 
4M 

im 

UBA 
119 
UiT 
14tt 

**? 

&ni 


75,669  844K5 
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GENERAL  COMPABISON. 


DATK. 


If  mnlMr  of 
dkwMi. 


7 
8 
9 
18 
20 
25 
29 
88 
40 
48 


NmnbOT  of  eWifj. 


190 

210,  increase   10  percent... 


218, 
881, 
684, 
1,080, 
1,6S», 
2,156. 
2,888, 
8,482, 


u 
u 
»t 

»4' 

M 

U 

U 


8 
60 
60 
100 
60 
80 
40 
21 


u 
u 
ti 
u 

44 

tt 
U 


NmolMr  of  oonButnlcMitia 


11,978. 


87,794 

146,588,  increaflo  66  per  cent. . 
220.000,  "  60  **  .. 
844,789,        "        66        **       .. 


FopnUilfaB. 


8,929,214 

6308,488 

7,28i».881 

9,688,822 

12,866,620 

17,069,468 

28,191,876 

81,448,821 

88,658371 

60,162,686 


G«tt€ral  CMfentlmk  —  This  body,  which 
supreme  legislature  in  the  Episcopal 
^>  meets  trienn tally  in  the  place  ap- 
^  from  time  to  time.  It  assembled  this 
r^  Philadelphia,  October  3d,  and  contin- 
^  session  nntil  October  26th,  inclusive. 
^  Were  about  fifty  bishops  present,  and 
'^erical  and  lay  deputies  from  forty-eight 
"^es  and  two  missionary  jurisdictions.  The 
mention  consists  of  two  houses,  which  hold 
^^8  as  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  House  of 
>ops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
nties;  but  concurrent  action  (as  in  the 
I  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
Bat  Washin<7ton)  is  necessary  to  valid  legis- 
»n.  In  addition  to  regular  business  re- 
ing  attention,  such  as  action  on  proposed 
idments  to  the  Constitution  and  Canons, 
rts  of  standing  and  special  committees, 
itate  of  the  church,  etc.,  the  chief  feature 
terest  to  church  people  at  large  was  the 
full  and  able  report,  and  its  free  and 
dl  discussion,  of  the  joint  committee  on 
Jook  of  Common  Prayer,  appointed  three 
1  ago.  The  entire  proceedings  are  pre- 
d  in  the  *'  Journal  of  the  General  Conven- 
'  as  a  supplemental  journaL 
Mstk  and  F«relgB  HtosiMS. — The  Board  of 
ons  consists  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
e  merubers  of  the  House  of  Deputies  and 
3  Board  of  Managers.  It  holds  its  sessions 
d  same  time  and  place  as  the  General  Con- 
on.  The  Board  of  Managers  consists  of 
bishops,  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  and 

0  laymen  appointed    triennially.      This 

1  is  charged  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
1  of  Missions  during  the  interval  between 
biennial  meetings,  and  divides  its  work 
sen  a  Domestic  Committee  and  a  Foreign 
nittee,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
me$tie  Mis$i<ms.—-SQpt,  1,  1882,  to  Sept. 
33.  Missionaries  (13  missionary  lurisdic- 
and  25  dioceses) ;  bishops,  14 ;  other  cler- 
n  (white,  colored,  Indian),  425 ;  teachers, 

helpers,  etc.,  45 ;  total,  484.    The  finan- 
ondition  was  as  follows : 

kms,  kfrades,  etc. $272,082  61 

lltiuiM  (thirteen  missionary  Jurisdictions 

;weot]r*nine  dioceses) 166,826  16 

IS  amon;  Indians  and  colored 61,440  42 

lod  other  expenses 14.246  98 

ilwnk 81,060  10 

Ul $272,082  61 

'ei^n  Missions. — Sept.  1,  1882,  to  Sept. 
(3.     Missionary  bishops,  3 ;  other  clergy 


(white  and  native),  87 ;  teachers,  helpers,  etc., 
154;  total,  194.  The  financial  condition  was 
as  follows : 

Collections,  legacies,  general  ftind $142,571  95 

Specials,  etc 16,858  56 

Treastuy  orerdrawn 8,711  84 

Total $162,641  84 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions renders  efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  all  the 
departments,  by  means  of  parochial,  city,  coun- 
ty, and  diocesan  associations  of  ladies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  preparing 
and  forwarding  boxes,  and  otherwise  helping 
on  the  missions  of  the  church. 

Money  raised  for  domestic,  foreign,  freedmen,  and 

Indian  missions $47,627  75 

Boxes  for  the  same  (1,540  in  number),  value 109,619  18 

Total $157,246  68 

The  American  Church  Missionary  Society 
(also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  has 
employed  durinsr  the  year,  in  17  dioceses  and 
missionary  jurisdictions,  40  missionaries.  The 
financial  condition  was  as  follows : 

Receipts  ftt>m  parishes,  etc $12,644  28 

Keceipts  for  foi-eiini  missions 261  08 

Balance  in  hand  8ept.  1, 1868 2,894  10 

Total $15.799  41 

Boxes  of  clothing  sent  to  missionaries 28 

Boxes  of  clothing,  Talne $3,988  88 

The  society  has  also  in  iegadea,  securities,  etc., 
orer $81,000  00 

The  Mexican  League^  in  aid  of  church  work 
in  Mexico,  reports  that  during  the  past  three 
years  (Sept.  1,  1880,  to  Sept.  1,  1883)  it  has 
contributed,  in  both  general  and  special, 
through  the  Foreign  Committee,  $54,968.89. 
The  interest  in  this  work  is  much  abated, 
owing  to  various  charges  and  ill  rumors  in 
regard  to  Bishop  Riley^s  doings,  as  well  as  a 
general  ** muddle*^  in  Mexican  church  affairs. 
The  whole  subject  was  brought  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in  October, 
but  no  satisfactory  result  was  reached. 

The  American  Church  Building  Fund  Com- 
mission^ established  in  1880,  is  doing  a  good 
work.  The  object  proposed  was  to  create  a 
fund  of  $1,000,000  to  aid  in  building  new 
churches  in  any  diocese  or  missionary  juris- 
diction, and,  if  possible,  to  gather  this  sum 
within  three  years.  Although  the  commission 
has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  that  grand 
result,  it  has  gotten  well  under  way,  and  looks 
forward  with  confidence  as  to  ultimate  success. 
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A  large  number  of  applications  for  loans  and  was  ostentations  and  onseemlj  in  the  house  d 
gifts  was  received,  and  to  the  extent  of  ability  God  has  given  place  to  that  which  is  cUsiciJ, 
help  was  granted.  The  treasurer  reports  (from  dignified,  and  charchly.  And  whereas,  00)7 
Jan.  1,  1881,  to  Sept.  1,  1883)  that  loans  were  forty  years  ago,  there  was  but  a  single  paiidi 
made  to  eight  churches,  amounting  to  $8,400,  in  all  the  land  which  had  the  Eucharist  week- 
and  gifts  amounting  to  $415.20.  Receipts  dur-  ly,  there  are  now  some  three  hundred  pari^ 
ing  the  same  period,  $50,471.77.  where  it  is  celebrated  as  the  central  act  of  di- 
The  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  vine  worship,  at  least  on  every  Lord's  dij. 
among  the  Jews  (auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis-  The  enriched  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  wiih 
sions)  reports  steady  though  not  rapid  prog-  the  new  Lectionary,  is  hailed  with  general  d^ 
ress.  During  the  year  eight  new  missionaries  light,  as  not  the  least  among  the  increased  m- 
were  appointed,  and  three  new  missionary  strumentalities  for  pulling  down  the  strong- 
schools  and  five  new  industrial  schools  were  holds  of  sin,  Satan,  and  death,  and  as  coo- 
established.  Three  new  mission* houses  have  mending  our  branch  of  the  kingdom  of  oor 
been  secured.  Aid  has  been  given  to  the  par-  blessed  Lord  as  pre-eminently  adapted  to  tk 
ish  clergy  of  towns  and  villages  in  local  work  composite  character  of  the  American  people.*" 
among  the  Jews,  through  thirty-six  dioceses  PURCELL,  Johi  Baptirt,  a  Boman  CathoBc 
and  ten  missionary  jurisdictions.  Total  num-  prelate  in  the  United  States,  born  in  Maliov, 
her  of  workers  has  been  223,  the  Jews  being  Ireland,  Feb.  26,  1800;  died  in  the  Ursulio« 
reached  in  202  cities  and  towns.  Convent  at  St.  Martin's,  Ohio,  July  4,  1S6S. 
Beoeipto,  etc.  (from  April  t,  1SS2,  to  Sept.  1, 1838).  $29,909  SO  He  received  a  fair  education,  and  in  bis  eigLt- 
SfJS^«  Jnf  J^i^^,?^**' '**^'^^  ^^ ^ift^S  ©«nth  year  came  to  America.     On  examioj. 

lialaDce  to  new  ftocoont x,oira  So  ,.        1      ^i^      ^       i^        ^    *    1^  ^   n  t»  1  • 

,  -J tion  by  the  faculty  of  Asbury  College,  Bslti- 

Totai $29^80  more,   he  was  granted  a  certificate,  and  he 

Goieral  CMdlflon  «f  Chirdiilkiis. — During  the  soon  after  obtained  a  place  as  private  teacher 

year  1883  two  bishops  have  died,  viz..  Bishops  in  a  family  in  Queen  Anne  county.    In  Jan«, 

Talbot  and  Pinkney  (see  Obituaries,  Amebi-  1820,  he  entered  Mount  St.  Mary^s  College  it 

can),  also  sixty  others  of  the  clergy.     Five  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 

of  the  clergy  have  been  raised  to  the  Episco-  there  for  three  years. 

pate,  viz.,  if.  M.  Thompson,  Assistant  Bishop        In  the  autumn  of  1823  he   received  from 

of  Mississippi ;  D.  B.  Knickerbacker,  Bishop  of  Archbishop  Marechal,  of  Baltimore,  the  four 

Indiana;  U.  C.  Potter,  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  minor  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Choith. 

York ;   A.  M.  Randolph,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Early  in  1824  Mr.  Purcell  sailed  for  France, 

Virginia;  and  W.  D.  Walker,  Missionary  Bishop  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  seminary  of  St 

for  Northern  Dakota.    The  Committee  of  the  Sulpice,  at  Paris  and  Issy.    He  was  raised  to 

General  Convention  on  the  State  of  the  Church  the  priesthood,  in  Notre  Dame  Church,  vith 

note  the  great  deficiency  in  numbers  of  candi-  three  hundred  others,  on  May  21,  1826.   Go 

dates  for  orders,  and  attribute  this  deficiency  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  next  jear, 

to  various  causes,  such  as  the  length  of  time  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  PhUo^ 

required  and  the  great  expense  incurred  in  se-  phy  in  Mount  St.  Mary^a  College.     He  «bo 

curing  proper  education  for  the  ministry ;  the  aided  Dr.  Brut6  in  teaching  theology,  and  at 

frequent  parochial  changes ;  and  the  lack  of  the  same  time  attended  to  the  regular  duties 

provision  for  old  age  and  infirmity.  of  priest  in  the  neighboring  congregation,  hi 

The  Church  Temperance  Society  is  spoken  of  1829  he  became  president  of  the  college,  whici 

in  high  terms,  and  earnest  hope  is  expressed  office  he  held  for  four  years, 
that  it  may  be  an  efficient  helper  in  *^  checking        Father  Purcell  had  been  a  priest  for  littk 

the  ravages  pf  that  sin  which,  while  not  so  more  than  seven  years,  when,  by  pontifieal 

general  in  America  as  in  some  localities  abroad,  bull,  in  May,  1833,  he  was  appointed  Bishc^ 

has,  it  can  be  averred  without  extravagance  of  of  Cincinnati.     He  was  consecrated  to  this 

speech,  consigned  more  to  premature  graves  office  in  Baltimore  Cathedral,  October  13th, 

than  war,  pestileuce,  and  famine  combined.*^  and  installed  in  the  Cathedral  Church  ia  Cin* 

As  illustrating    the  present  spirit  of    the  cinnati,  Nov.  14, 1838.    At  this  date  there  vas 

Clmrch,  the  committee^s  report  calls  attention  only  one  church  of  his  denominaUon  in  Cio- 

to  the  fact  that  *^  cathedrals,  church  schools  cinnati,  and  his  diocese  covered  the  whole 

and  colleges,  hospitals  and  homes,  have  grown  State  of  Ohio.    His  labors,  consequently,  vere 

apace  in  number  and  efficiency.    Dioceses  have  arduous  and  incessant.    Ho  obtained  relief  as 

been  subdivided  into  districts  for  more  effective  to  episcopal  work  proper  by  having  Cleveland 

missionary  work  in  their  own  borders,  bring-  diocese  set  off  in   1847,   and  the  diocese  of 

ing  clergy  and  laity  of  common  centers  into  Columbus  in  1868.     He  was  very  active  and 

more  frequent  counsel  as  fellow-helpers.    Dea-  industrious  in  founding  churches  in  neari.t 

conesses  and  sisterhoods  have  been  multiplied,  every  considerable  town  in  the  State,  aa  w^i^ 

to  do  what  only  holy  women  with  a  distinctive  as  in  establishing  an  ecclesiastical  semiDarr, 

dress  and  under  diocesan  direction  can  do.  orphan  asylums,  protectories,  colleges,  gjma^ 

Guilds,  in  many  leading  parishes,  have  set  all  siuins,  convents,  houses  of  education  aad  re- 

their  membership  to  active  parochial  work,  ligious  houses,  hospitals  and  free  schools,  and 

Church  music  has  made  progress ;  so  that  what  various  religions  orders.    In  Cincinnati  and  its 
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immediate  suburbg  there  are  now  over  thirty  thirty  years  ago,  were  almost  illegrible  from  age. 
Roman  Catholic  oharches.  Id  the  eight  years  1871-78  he  had  paid  about 
In  1839  Bishop  Pmroell  was  made  assistant  $580,000  in  interest,  and  before  the  beginning 
prelate  at  the  pontifical  throne,  and  in  1850  of  that  perio<1  he  is  supposed  to  have  paid  in 
he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  the  the  same  way  $1,500,000. 
province  of  Cincinnati.     Being  in  Rome,  in  The  former  assignment  having  been  unsatis- 
1851,  he  received  the  pallium  from  the  Pope^s  factory  to  some  of  the  creditors,  Archbishop 
own  hands.    The  Vatican  Council  was  held  in  PurceU  made  a  personal  assignment  of  his 
1869-'70,  and  Archbishop  Purcell  was  one  of  property,  March  18,  1879.    Three  days  later 
the  American  prelates  who  were  present  and  the  trustees  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
took  part  in  its  discussions  and  proceedings,  property  made  their  report.    They  found  that 
On   the  specifll  point  of  the  defining  of  the  there  were  8,486  creditors,  presenting  claims  to 
Pope's  infallibility  and  making  it  an  article  of  the  amount  of  $8,672^71.57.     Besides  this,  the 
faith,  he  was  constrained  to  record  his  vote  Very  Rev.  Edward  Purcell  individually  owed 
against  it.    On  two  occasions  the  archbishop  $117,000  and  $85,000,  the  latter  being  secured 
showed  himself  to  be  a  very  able  debater  and  by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate.    They  were  at  a 
an  efifective  public  speaker.    The  one  was  in  loss,  they  said,  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  all 
1837,  when  he  held  a  discussion  for  seven  days  this  property.    They  saw  no  reason  to  suspect 
with  Alexander  Campbell,  founder  of  the  sect  dishonesty  or  intentional  fraud,  but  they  thought 
of    Disciples,  or  Campbellite  Baptists.     The  that  bad  investments,  shrinkages,  misplaced 
discQssion   was  published  and  widely  circn-  confidence,  and  unbusiness-like  management 
lated.    The  other  occasion  was  later,  when,  at  had  caused  the  trouble.  The  archbishop  there- 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  he  encountered  upon  published  a  letter,  saying  that  the  indebt- 
an  infidel  orator,  named  Vickers,  and  defended  edness  of  the  diocese  did  not  exceed  $1,000,- 
Christianity.     This  discussion  also  was  pub-  000  in  equity.    A  large  part  of  the  debt,  he 
lished  under  the  title,  ^^  The  Roman  Clergy  and  affirmed,  was  accumulates!  through  paying  in- 
Free  Thought"  (1870).    Other  publications  of  terest.    For  twenty  years,  he  further  declared^ 
Archbishop  Pnrcell^s  were  Lectures  and  Pas-  he  had  supported  the  Diocesan  Seminary  with- 
fcoral  Letters ;  an  introduction  to  the  American  out  taking  a  collection.    He  had   bought  a 
edition  of  Kenelm  H.  Digby^s  *^  Mores  Catholici,  church  library  of  16,000  volumes,   and  had 
or  Ages  of  Faith  ^' (3  vols.,  1847);  Diocesan  brought  many  priests  from  Europe.    Hisbroth- 
Btatates,  Acts,  and  Decrees  of  Three  Provincial  er  Edward,  be  said,  had  never  put  a  dollar  of 
Coancils  held  in  Cincinnati ;  and  a  series  of  the  church  money  to  his  own  use.    He  freely 
school- books  for  use  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  acknowledged  that  he  was  honestly  indebted  to 
In  his  diocese.  his  8,000  creditors,  and  thanked   the  people 
The  latter  years  of  this  prelate  were  much  for  their  offers  of  assistance.     Up  to  October, 
disturbed  by  financial  difficulties.    Like  some  1879,  the  amount  collected  toward  defraying 
other  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  America,  this  vast  debt  was  not  more  than  $75,600 — not 
Archbishop  Purcell  permitted  his  brother,  the  enough,  in  fact,  to  pay  the  interest  since  the 
vicar-general,  to  receive  money  on  deposit,  at  assignment.      Early   in    1883   the  debt   still 
interest.    Througli  bad  management  and  care-  amounted  to  $8,600,000.    The  litigation  grow- 
lessness,  though  with  no  purpose  of  dishonesty  ing  out  of  the  receiving  of  moneys  on  deposit 
or  fraud,  his  diocese  was  found  to  be  a  loser  by  Very  Rev.  Edward  Purcell,  vicar-general  and 
to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000.    In  December,  brother  of  the  archbishop,  was  at  last  decided 
1878,   the  archbishop  assumed  the  whole  re-  by  the  court,  which  gave  the  case  a  long  and  pa- 
Bponsibility  for  these  transactions  and  made  tient  hearing.    The  archbishop,  having  on  his 
a  pnblio  statement,  saying  that  he  was  very  brother^s  insolvency,  assumed   his  liabilities, 
deeply  in  debt,  and  unable  to  meet  the  de-  the  question  arose,  what  property  became  lia- 
naands  upon  him.   A  large  number  of  suits  was  ble  by  this  assumption  of  the  debt.    The  cred- 
bronght  against  him,  and  he  made  an  assign-  itors  claimed  everything  that  stood  in  Iiis  name. 
doent  of  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  The  court  (Smith,  Justice)  held  that  property 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  Purcell,  who  in  acquired  and  improved  by  him  as  bishop,  with 
turn  assigned  the  property  to  John  B.  Mannix,  means  acquired  by  him  in  that  capacity,  was 
^n  attorney,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  liable'  for  such  a  debt ;    but  that  churches, 
rhe  property  assigned  included  the  archbish-  schools,  etc.,  erected  by  congregations  from 
^p^s    residence,   the  old  St.  John^s   Hospital  their  own  means,  were  not  Uable,  although  by 
t>u]]ding,  the  cathedral  school,  and  some  land  a  rule  of  the  Church  the  legal  title  of  the  realty 
>n  the  oatskirts  of  the  city.    Most  of  the  ac-  was  in  such  bishop,  and  that  such  congrega- 
founts  with  the  depositors,  it  was  found,  had  tions  were  liable  to  the  creditors  only  to  the 
%een  kept  on  loose  bits  of  paper,  many  of  which  extent  of  loans  or  advances  made  to  them  by 
¥-ere  lo^t,  and  some,  having  been  made  over  the  bishop. 
VOL.  xxin. — 48    A 
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QUEBEC,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Oan-  88°.    It  is  not  alone  the  general  temperatnn 

ada.   Area,  188,000  square  miles ;  popnlaiion  in  that  renders  the  northern  and   nonheftstoQ 

1881,  1,859,027.  portions  of  the  province  comparatively  wortli- 

The   People.  —  The    inhabitants  are  chiefly  less,  but  also  the  certainty  of  early  and  Ute 

French  Roman  Catholics,  though  many  English  frosts  destroying  the  crops.      The  maziiEQig 

and  Scotch  Protestants  occupy  the  counties  east  summer  heat  is  as  great  as   Toronto's.    Tit 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  along  the  United  States  means  for  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 

border.   These  are  termed  '*  The  Eastern  Town-  respectively,  are  58°,  68°,  61°,  56°. 
ships,"  and  are  much  in  advance  of  the  dis-        Cities  and  Perts. — The  important  cities  sud 

tricts  farmed  by  the  French.    Many  of  the  towns  of  Quebec-,  with  their  population  in  roaod 

French  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  Scottish  numbers,  are :  Montreal,  140,000 ;  Quebec,  61- 

soldiers,  who,  seeking  service  in  the  armies  of  000 ;  Three  Rivers,  9,000 ;  Levis,  8,000 ;  Sher- 

France  before  and  during  the  reigns  of  William  brooke,  8.000;  HnU,  8,000;  St.  Henri,  6,000; 

III  and  Anne  in  England,  were  disbanded  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  6,000 ;  Sorel,  6,000 ;  St  Ilji- 

settled  in  the  province.     Such  names  as  De  cinthe,  5,000. 

Ramsay,  De  Murray,  D' Alexandre,  and  De  Na-        The  ports  are  Quebec,  Montreal,  Three  Rir- 

pier,  are  still  common  among  the  French  of  ers,  Sorel,  and  Rimouski,  all  on  the  St.  Law- 

these   districts.     The   prevailing  language  is  rence,  and  accessible  for  ocean- vessels  of  all 

French,  though  in  Quebec  and   in  Montreal  sizes.     Gasp^  and  New  Carlisle  are  on  tie 

both  tongues  are  familiar  to  the  people.  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  gaHs. 

The  original  tenures,  or  large  farms,  which,  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  provinc«  is 
as  a  rule,  were  located  along  the  rivers,  have  carried  on  from  Montreal  and  Quebec 
been  divided  and  subdivided  for  generations,  Indistries. — In  Quebec,  as  in  Ontario,  the  chief 
each  subdivision  still  retaining  a  frontage  on  industry  is  farming.  Unlike  Ontario,  the  graz- 
theriver  or  highway,  until  now  it  is  not  uncom-  ing  products  in  Quebec  are  in  excess  of  the 
mon  to  see  a  farm  only  a  few  rods  wide  and  agricultural ;  the  exports  of  animal^and  their 
over  a  mile  long.  As  the  French  Canadian  produce  in  1882  being  $10,694,531,  and  of  igri* 
builds  his  cottage  in  the  most  picturesque  spot  cultural  products  only  $9,551,745.  Of  the  for- 
along  the  river-bank,  the  scene  presented  is  In  mer,  $8,876,818  were  shipped  to  Great  Brit- 
many  instances  very  animating,  closely  resem-  ain,  and  $1,728,602  to  the  United  States;  aad 
blingone  long,  straggling  village.  In  some  of  of  the  latter,  $6,445,440  went  to  British  ports, 
the  more  remote  localities  the  parish  priest  is  and  $2,021,847  to  American.  Peas,  wheat, 
still  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  in  more  than  flour,  oats,  hay,  rye,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief 
spiritual  matters.     He  directs  their  voting  at  agricultural  products. 

elections,  controls  their  conduct  at  fairs  and  on        The  products  of  the  forest  rank  next  io  io- 

market-days,  and  even  has  the  grain  garnered  portance,  the  exports  amounting  to  $9,280,238. 

in  his  bams.    Tithes,  in  Quebec  Province,  or  Of  this,  $7,184,286  went  to  Great  Britain,  and 

any  rates  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  $1,409,824  to  the  United  States. 
Catholic  Church  on  the  property  of  Roman        The  exported  manufactures  amounted  onlj 

Catholics,  no  matter  whether  leased  by  a  Prot-  to  $1,247,147.     These   were  chiefly  leather, 

estant  or  not,  are  collectable  by  law.  woolens,  wooden-ware,  ships,  and  soap.   To 

Ssll  nA  Cttnite.— On  the  whole,  the  soil  of  Great    Britain  were  sent  $706,330;   to  tbi 

Quebec  is  not  good.    The  Eastern  Townships,  United  States,  $369,306 ;  and  to  Newfound- 

and  some  districts  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  land,  $108,008. 

and  along  the  Ottawa,  are  good,  especially  for  The  export  value  of  the  fisheries  of  Qoebee 
grazing ;  but  as  a  grain-growing  province  it  is  was  $773,785  ;  but  there  is  a  large  home  coo- 
not  a  success,  compared  with  Ontario.  sumption  of  Quebec  fish.     Inde^,  veiy  mtfj 

The  cold  currents  from  the  Arctic  regions,  resiaents  along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  ukI 
entering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  through  the  the  gulf  earn  their  livelihood  in  thbrnancer, 
strait  of  Belle  Isle,  preserve  a  continuous  fri-  depending  almost  entirely  on  fish  for  food, 
gid  temperature  along  the  northern  shore  of  Mining  is  in  its  infancy  in  Quebec  The  ex- 
the  gulf.  This  influences  the  climate  of  the  ports  were  valued  at  $519,200,  chieflj  gold- 
surrounding  country  to  a  considerable  extent,  bearing  quartz,  copper-ore,  and  phosphstes. 
A  scheme  is  proposed  to  bridge  or  embank  Edacatlti. — ^The  educational  departmeot  d 
the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  from  Newfoundland  to  QuebecispresidedoverbyasuperintendeDt,wLo 
the  mainland,  and  thus  force  the  cold  currents  is  the  executive  oflScer  of  a  Council  of  VuWk 
along  the  east  coast  of  that  island.  By  this  Instruction.  This  council  is  appointed  bj  the 
plan,  it  is  also  claimed,  winter  navigation  of  Lieutenant-Governor, and  iscomposed  of siiteeD 
the  St.  Lawrence  gulf  and  river,  as  far  as  Que-  Roman  Catholics  and  eight  Protestants.  Id  &li 
bee,  would  be  rendered  comparatively  easy,  matters  specially  aflfecting  their  own  schools, 
At  Quebec,  in  latitude  46°  49',  longitude  71°  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  commi*- 
16',  the  mean  annual  temperature  rarely  exceeds  sioners  act  independently.    Each  municipalitj 
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ValM  of 
boiliUiigi. 


$088,880 
918,929 
201,293 
287,889 
914,185 
861,809 


AnniuU 
•zpcnditima 


$104,978 

2Ae,in 

4d,14d 

74,144 

208,178 

809,848 

42,871 


lecta  a  board  of  five  commissioners,  who  ap- 

int  the  teachers  and  have  a  general  over-  institutions. 

fht.     The  schools  are  open  to  children  from 

e  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  the  commis-  c£lSa'iSiei^!.* 

»ners  have  po  wer  to  charge  a  fee,  if  they  deem  industrial  coite^'. . . 

proper,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four-  Academies  for  boys. 

m.     The  estates  of  the  Jesuits  form  a  fund,  ii^TJS!J^i^^::::::::\ 

lich  must  be  increased  each  year  by  a  sufS-  Normal  schools 

int  grant  from  public  moneys  to  raise  the 
lonnt  to  $88,000.    The  annual  grant  amounts       There  are  in  tlie  libraries  of  the  institutions 

$155,394,  and  the  total  sum  raised  for  edu-  for  superior  education  259,818  volumes. 
^onal  purposes  is  $2,000,000.    The  value  of       There  are  in  the  province  1,010  school  mu- 

»  boildings  used  for  superior  education  in  the  nicipalities  and  4,039  school-houses,  with  a  re- 

>vince,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  con-  gistered  attendance  of  235,574  pupils,  and  an 

stion  with  them,  are :  average  attendance  of  180,370. 

R 

MILWAT8,  HiGCniC*    So  long  as  we  were  now  manipulated.    All  the  wheels  of  a  train 

ifined  to  the  direct  generation  of  electric  can  thus  be  utilized  as  drivers,  and  hence  great 

*rent8  from  chemical  action  in  a  battery,  any  weight  is  not  necessary  to  give  sufficient  adhe- 

empt  to  utilize  electricity  in  industrial  oper-  sion.    The  permanent  way  can  therefore  be 

311S  involving  large  power  would  have  been  much  lighter,  and  consequently  less  cos^y, 

>ele8s.  But  the  development  of  the  mechani-  while  the  wear  and  tear  would  be  greatly  re- 

^neration  of  electricity  has  rendered  feasi-  duced.    On  account  of  the  diminished  weight 

the  use  of  this  agent  as  a  motive  power  in  a  of  trains  a  collision  would  be  a  much  less  seri- 

lat  variety  of  cases.  ous  matter  than  at  present.    We  may  not  only 

3y  mea^s  of  the  modern  dynamo  we  can  obtain  with  the  electric  railway  lessened  dam- 

ivert  mechanical  into  electric  energy  upon  age  in  case  of  collision,  but  we  can  by  a  prop- 

i  largest  scale,  and  by  reversing  the  process  er  construction,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  ren- 

can  obtain  from    this  electrical   energy  der  collision  impossible, 
cbanical  power.    The  dynamo  supplies  us        Electricity  may  be  applied  to  the  propulsion 

;b  electric  currents  if  we  rotate  its  armature,  of  cars  in  two  quite  different  ways.    In  one 

this  will  revolve  if  we  pass  electric  currents  case  the  current  is  supplied  to  the  electro- 

0  it.  Since  the  generating  dynamo  may  be  motors  from  storage-batteries  carried  by  the 
one  place,  and  the  motor  which  is  operated  cars.  This  method  requires  no  change  in  the 
the  currents  supplied  by  it  at  another,  we  ordinary  road-bed,  and  would  not  necessarily 

1  not  limited  to  using  the  power  at  or  very  introduce  new  methods  of  operating  railways. 
ir  its  place  of  production.  As  the  distance  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  operation 
;ween  the  two  may  be  very  considerable,  and  of  cars  in  the  streets  of  cities,  but  its  adoption 
i  loss  in  conveyance  small,  this  arrangement  is  hardly  feasible  to-day,  as  the  storage-battery 
'es  ns  a  means  of  transmitting  and  utilizing  upon  which  it  depends  has  not  yet  reached  a 
wer  not  heretofore  possessed,  and  one  which  sufficiently  perfect  condition  to  make  it  eco- 
1  hardly  fail  of  being  of  the  utmost  industri-  nomical.  In  the  second  case  the  current  is  sup- 
importance.  Among  the  applications  of  elec-  plied  to  the  motors  on  moving  trains  from  sta- 
city  as  a  motive  power  none  promises  to  be  tions  along  the  line  of  the  road  through  prop- 
)re  important  than  its  use  in  the  propulsion  erly  placed  conductors.    This  method  requires 

raUway-cars.    Aside  from  the  advantages  a  construction  of  the  road  throughout  with 

e  to  the  absence  of  smoke  and  cinders,  this  reference  to  the  electrical  conditions  which 

)de  of  propulsion  possesses  distinct  ad  van-  properly    constitute   it   an    electric    railway, 

jes  on  the  score  of  economy  and  greater  Several  different  forms  of  the  electrical  rail- 

fety.     With  the  present  system  of  railway-  way  are  possible,  depending  upon  the  method 

ivol  a  number  of  cars  linked  together  are  by  which  the  current    is  conducted  to  the 

iwn  by  a  locomotive  which  must  be  heavy  motors.    By  one  method  the  two  rails  are  used 

obtain  sufficient  adhesion  to  tlie  rails  to  as  conductors,  the  current  going  out  by  one 
►ve  its  load.  In  consequence  of  this  great  rail  and  returning  by  the  other.  It  passes  to 
light  of  the  motor,  the  whole  equipment  of  the  electro-motors  tirough  the  wheels  of  the 
5  road — rails,  road-bed,  bridges  etc. — must  train,  those  on  opposite  sides  being  insulated 
of  great  strength.  In  the  case  of  electric  from  each  other.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
>palsion  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any-  this  construction  is  that  of  insulating  the  oiit- 
ng  corresponding  to  a  locomotive ;  each  going  rail  perfectly  enough  to  avoid  a  larjre 
'  can  be  provided  with  its  own  electro-  loss  by  leakage.  It  is  impracticable  in  cities, 
tor,  and  all  of  these  can  be  operated  togeth-  on  account  of  the  danger  arising  from  touch- 
Prom  a  cab  at  the  head  of  the  train  with  the  ing  both  rails  at  once,  and  thereby  diverting  a 
18  ease  with  which  continuous  brakes  are  portion  of  the  current  through  the  person  or 
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animal  forming  &  cross-circuit  to  the  oonjact- 
ora.  As,  for  the  ecoDomical  working  of  an  elec- 
tric raihyaj,  currents  of  high  tension  are  neces- 
Hary,  this  danger  would  be  too  great  in  such 
sitoBtions  to  tolerat«  suuh  a  dispoaitioii  of  the 
conductors.  In  the  ordinary  railway  thia  feat- 
ure would  he  ot  little  consequence,  aa  the 
track  is  not  exposed  to  the  pablio  except  at 
the  creasing  of  roads,  and  this  can  be  readil; 
iirovided  (or.  The  leakage  would  be,  however. 
In  this  case  prohibitory  of  the  use  of  these  rails 
ia  this  way.  Frofeasaora  Ajrton  and  Perry 
have  modified  the  two-rail  sjetem  in  auch  a 
way  as  to  OTercome  the  difficulty  from  leak- 
age, as  we  shall  see  below  in  coasideriDg  their 
construction.  Other  inventors  have  eaaayed 
to  overcome  it  by  the  nae  of  a  third  rail  or 
conductor  for  the  outgoing  current,  utilizing 
both  rails  for  ita  return.  This  conductor  may 
be  placed  midway  between  the  rails,  but  ele- 
vated above  them,  aa  nsed  by  Siemens,  or  sank 
in  a  central  trongb,  as  in  the  Edison  and  Field 
aystem,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  posts  at  one 
aid*  of  the  rails,  the  connection  then  being 
made  between  it  and  the  car  by  a  flexible  con- 
ductor. The  contact  between  this  latter  and 
the  auapended  wire  ia  made  by  means  of  a  lit- 
tle traveling  carriage  or  trolly.  Thia  method 
of  receiving  the  current  would  evidently  not 
do  for  rapidly  moving  trains,  though  perfect- 
ly feasible   fur   street  and  suburban   railways 


Where  high  speeds  are  reqnired,  the  thirJ  tA 
must  be  placed  so  that  there  may  be  rigid  «»- 
nectton  between  it  and  the  niuving  car,  ^ 
current  then  being  taken  o£F  b;  lueana  iJi 
rolling  or  other  auilable  metallic  coDtsct. 

Sleiina  Bidlwaj. — The  firat  electric  rulvr 
was  constructed  bj  the  Sna  of  Siement  iM 
Halske,  of  Berlin,  at  the  exhibition  in  thai  dti 
in  1879.  The  line  was  of  two-foot  gaoge  u^ 
2, TOO  feet  long.  The  cnrreDt  was  conveytdti 
the  car,  which  was  of  snfEdent  nie  10  tan 
twenty  paaaengers,  by  a  third  rail  pUcal  ii 
the  center  ot  the  track  and  anppoited  upoi 
insulating  wooden  blocka.  The  great  meat 
of  this  experimental  line  led  these  conatrunm 
to  bnild  soon  afterward  the  Lichterfelde  iiw 
near  Berlin,  for  actual  traffic.  This  wu  n* 
etrnoted  on  the  two -rail  system,  both  nili 
being  placed  npon  ineoluting  deepen.  Ik 
gauge  is  three  feet  and  the  length  about  t  nlk 
and  a  half.  It  is  worked  by  two  dynamu-ot' 
chinea  developing  a  total  of  19  horae-pAvtt. 
and  has  been  In  operation  since  May,  1<S[. 
Another  line  of  about  the  same  length  ba*  iIm 
been  built  between  Charlottenburg  and  Sfit- 
daner  Bock,  while  a  shorter  one  baa  be«a  tut- 
structed  in  Kostverloren  Park,  near  Amricr- 
dam.  A  abort  line,  eomething  lesa  than  bit 
a  mile  in  length,  has  also  been  pot  iu  opcn- 
tion  by  the  same  firm  at  the  Zankerode  dl- 
liery  in  Saxony,    The  ruls  are  not  used  in  tLi 
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case  for  the  oouduction  of  the  current,  as  they  scends  bj  gravity.  The  course  of  the  current 
are  very  roughly  laid,  and  have  to  be  shifted  from  the  conducting  rail  through  the  car  to  the 
from  time  to  time.  The  electric  conductors  return  rails  is  to  a  switch  worked  by  a  lever, 
are  therefore  placed  along  the  roof  of  the  by  which  resistance-coils  can  be  placed  in  or 
riiine.  They  consist  of  inverted  T-iron  rails,  on  out  of  circuit,  then  through  the  electro-motor 
which  contact -carriages  freely  slide.  These  to  the  wheels  by  which  it  reaches  the  rails. 
are  connected  with  the  motor  by  flexible  wires.  The  direction  of  motion  of  the  electro-motor 
The  engine,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consists  of  a  car-  is  reversed  by  altering  the  position  of  the 
riage  eight  feet  long  by  two  feet  seven  inches  brushes  on  the  commutator.  The  motor  is 
wide,  which  weighs  one  and  one  third  tons,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  car,  beneath  the 
The  elegtro-motor  is  placed  on  it  lengthwise,  floor,  and  is  connected  with  the  axle  of  one 
the  connection  between  it  and  the  wheels  being  pair  of  wheels  by  gearing.  The  reversing  and 
ma'Je  through  the  medium  of  bevel-gearing.  It  brake  levers  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
13  reversible,  and  handles  for  making  and  break-  car,  so  that  it  can  be  operated  from  either 
iQflT  the  current,  and  the  brake  levers,  are  placed  end.  The  rails  of  the  permanent  way  are  laid 
at  each  end,  so  that  the  driver  always  faces  in  in  the  usual  manner,  and  connected  together 
the  direction  in  which  the  engine  is  moving,  by  fish-plates,  these  being  supplemented  by 
The  engine  is  capable  of  developing  sufficient  F^trips  of  copper  to  insure  good  electrical  con- 
power  to  enable  it  to  draw  a  load  of  eight  tons  tact.  The  lengths  of  the  conducting  rail  are 
nt  a  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  also  joined  in  this  manner.  The  resistance  of 
rhis  road  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  the  line,  conductor,  and  return  rails,  >s  but  '23 
1882,  and  has  fully  realized  the  anticipation  of  ohm  per  mile.  The  loss  due  to  resistance  does 
the  constructors  and  the  owners  of  the  mines,  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  when  four  cars  are  run- 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1881,  Sir  William  ning,  each  requiring  four  horse- power.  The 
Sleinens  had  in  operation  a  road  about  1,600  insulation  is  from  600  to  1,000  ohms  per  mile, 
feet  in  length,  and  of  the  ordinary  gauge,  4  and  the  loss  from  leakage  is  under  6  per  cent. 
feet  8^  inches.  In  this  case  the  electric  con-  when  four  cars  are  running.  It  is  intended  to 
dactors  were  suspended  overhead,  and  con-  operate  the  generating  dynamo  by  means  of 
sisted  of  tubes  provided  with  longitudinal  slits,  water-power,  but  at  present  an  ordinary  port- 
for  the  passage  of  flexible  conductors,  which  able  agricultural  engine  of  26  horse-power  is 
were  connected  with  metallic  bolts  sliding  in  used  for  this  purpose*  This  is  not  particularly 
the  tabes.  Fully  96,000  passengers  were  con-  economical,  but  tests  madp  have  shown  that 
veyed  over  this  line  in  seven  weeks.  The  even  with  it  the  road  can  be  operated  more 
ionf^est  electric  railway  which  has  yet  been  economically  than  with  a  steam  tramway-en- 
baiit  is  that  constructed  by  the  London  flrm  gine.  The  tests  were  for  a  travel  of  812  miles, 
Df  Siemens  Brothers,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  each  train  having  the  same  passenger  capacity. 
between  Portrush  and  Bushmills,  a  distance  of  They  showed  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
six  miles.  The  line  is  a  single-track  one  of  road  by  means  of  the  locomotive  was  some- 
three-foot  gauge,  and  is  laid  at  one  side  of  the  thing  over  £8  ($40),  and  that  by  electricity  a 
sonntrj  road,  following  its  grades,  which  are  little  less  than  £6  ($30),  giving  a  saving  by  the 
beavy,  being  in  some  parts  as  steep  as  1  in  86,  use  of  the  latter  of  26  per  cent. 
^nd  carves  which  are  often  sharp.  The  sys-  EdtooB  aid  field  Railway. — Mr.  EcMson  was  one 
Lem  employed  is  the  three-rail  one,  but  the  of  the  first  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  electric 
conductor,  instead  of  being  between  the  rails,  railway.  While  still  occupied  in  designing  his 
is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  road-bed,  22  inches  system  of  incandescent  electric  lighting,  he  put 
Qrom  the  inner  rail,  and  17  inches  above  the  in  operation  at  Menlo  Park  an  experimental 
SToand.  It  consists  of  a  T-iron  rail  weighing  line.  On  this  the  current  was  conveyed  to  the 
L9  ponnds  to  the  yard,  and  is  carried  upon  electro-motor  through  one  rail,  and  returned 
BvocHien  posts  boiled  in  pitch  to  render  them  by  the  other.  The  electro-motor  was  mounted 
better  insulators.  The  current  is  taken  by  the  upon  a  separate  car,  as  in  some  of  the  Siemens 
&ar  ft-om  the  conductor  by  means  of  two  steel  roads.  The  use  of  the  two-rail  system  was 
^ringa,  one  at  each  end,  and,  as  the  rail  is  of  simply  experimental,  the  design  being  in  actual 
iron,  the  wear  is  very  slight.  When  the  rail-  construction  to  use  three  rails,  the  conductor 
Way  crosses  roads,  the  conductor  is  carried  un-  being  placed  between  the  two  rails  in  a  sunken 
^ergroand.  These  gaps,  when  not  too  wide,  trough.  This  is  covered  over,  so  as  to  leave 
Bre  readily  bridged  over  by  the  car,  as  the  for-  only  a  narrow  slit,  through  which  the  arm  car- 
vrard  spring  ma^kes  contact  with  the  rail  at  the  rying  the  contact  can  move  freely.  In  the 
farther  aide  of  the  crosa-road  before  the  rear  early  part  of  the  year  the  interests  of  Mr.  Edi- 
sprioj^  leaves  the  rail.  When  the  gap  is  too  son  were  combined  with  those  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Wide  to  allow  this,  the  circuit  is  broken  by  the  D.  Field,  who  has  patented  a  number  of  feat- 
eugineer,  and  the  oar  is  carried  across  it  by  its  ures  pertaining  to  an  electric  railway  system, 
tDoinentam.  There  are  five  points  on  the  line  and  the  company  controlling  these  combined 
at  which  the  up  and  down  cars  pass  each  other,  interests  exhibited  their  system  at  the  Chicago 
These  are  situated  on  inclines,  and  are  arranged  Exhibition  of  Railway  Appliances. 
Bo  that  the  car  ascending  the  hill  is  in  contact  The  track  was  laid  in  the  gallery  of  the  main 
With  the  conductor,  while  the  down  car  de-  exhibition  building,  and  was  of  the  form  shown 
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in  Fig.  2.  The  cnrrent  was  oottveyed  to  the  miles  an  honr.  This  ooald  easily  be  exncM. 
motor  tbrongb  a  tbinl  rail  placed  between  the  but  the  insecaritj  of  the  ^lerj  in  which  [bi 
two  others,  which  was  not,  however,  snnk,  as  track  was  laid  prohibited  anjthing  abontlni 
it  wonld  have  been  in  a  permanent  surface  lirtta  and  Fenr's  Ballwaji  —  Realizing  ik 
stractare.  The  contact  betweeo  this  nul  and  difficulty  of  insiilating  tha  tread  rails  in  ■  nf 
the  car  was  made  by  stiff  wire  brnshes  press-  fiuiently  perfect  manner  to  prevent  nndnc  Im 
by  lealcaga  in  long  lines,  and  yet  deainngu 
retain  the  advantages  of  the  two-rail  syiM. 
Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  aet  themselTuUi 
work  to  modify  the  latter  system  so  as  to  n- 
Bwer  all  the  reqairementa.  This  thaj  hm 
accomplished  in  a  remarkably  simple  atiUKr. 
by  the  employment  of  an  anxiliary  oondiiacr 
running  along  one  of  the  rails,  between  wbick 
and  tha  rail  electric  connection  can  be  oitit 
aiitomatjcally  by  the  moving  train.  The  raJ 
is  thus  divided  electrically  into  sections,  otl; 
those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  th 
train  at  each  moment,  aa  it  awerpa  ika^ 
being  in  oircnit.  The  whole  of  the  trtadni 
from  which  the  oarrent  is  taken  by  the  wbctii 
of  the  moving  car  is  well  insalated  from  th 
gronnd,  and  the  sncceesive  sections  into  vbid 
it  is  divided  are  also  insalated  from  each  otb«. 
The  anziliary  conductor  is  in  the  fonn  rfi 
cable,  and  can  therefore  be  very  perfectlri*- 
sulated,  as  can  also  the  connections  by  wiaA 
it  makes  contact  with  the  sections  of  the  Cnad- 
rail.  Any  leakage  that  occnrs  can  tberete 
take  place  only  from  these  short  sectioi 
will  consequently  be  inconsiderable.  CooUn 
between  the  cable  and  the  tread-rail  miy  bt 
made  in  a  aomber  of  ways.  One  of  t!ii» 
consists  in  providing  a  short  length  of  nil 
placed  so  aa  to  be  depressed  by  the  wbeeb  li 
the  moving  oar,  and  resting  npon  a  com^iti^ 
Steel  disk,  which  forms  the  top  of  the  box  M- 
taining  the  exposed  contact  of  the  cable.  T)< 
flexibility  of  the  disk  allows  a  pin  carried  ^ 
it  to  make  contact  with  a  snitable  oondnciisf- 
piece  permanently  connected  with  the  tttk- 
The  box,  which  may  be  of  cast-iron.  > 
made  tight,  so  that  it  is  alwayi  iri 
within,  where  the  exposed  portiw  ol 
the  conductor  is.  This  box  nuj  bt 
bolted  to  a  sleeper  at  the  sideoTtk 
rail  or  snnk  in  the  ground,  as  occaM 
may  reqaire.  The  cable  may  be  anpl; 
insulated  with  gntta-percha  or  nibW. 
or  It  may  he  carried  in  a  metal  tibt 
tilled  with  paraffine. 

The  insolation  ohiained  by  thi.  w* 
of  constmction  is  but  one  of  ita  sdrU' 
tages,  and  that  not  the  most  imporUiii- 
—  Its  great  advantage  lies  in  the  uot  thti 

CffnCfO  tOf  it  provides  an  aiitomstio  block  (jtttn 
which  absolutely  prevents  a  foUo«inf 
train  from  running  into  the  one  ahead- 
D  PtiL&'e  RuLVAi.  a  block  that  is  determined  by  the  cco- 

ditioDS  of  operation,  and  is  not  depcod- 
ingon  each  side  of  the  rail,  which  were  on  the  ent  upon  the  vigilanoeof  engine-driver  or  apitl- 
end  of  a  lever  reaching  down  from  the  oar.  man.    To  obtain  this  result  the  above^escHbeJ 

The  road  was  in  operation  from  the  9th  to  arrangement  is  modified  somewhat.  The  raid 
the  23d  of  June,  and  made  in  this  time  1,588  is  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  sections  or  bloeb 
trips,  and  carried  SS,806  passengers.  The  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  By  the  moTemnl 
speed  at  which  the  trains  were  run  was  eight    of  the  train  the  cnrrent  is  pat  on  the  lectioe 
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which  it  18  entering  and  turned  off  from  the  possible  to  adapt  it  to  passenger  service.    He 

one  which  it  is  leaving.    The  train  thus  always  does  not  regard  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordi- 

puts  between  itself  and  a  following  train  a  nary  surface  road,  bat  as  affording  a  means  for 

complete  section,  which  can  not  be  supplied  the  cheap  transportation  of  freight  through 

with  current  until  the  forward  train  has  en-  districts  in  which  the  traffic  wonld  not  be  suf- 

tered  the  next  section.    Any  following  train  ficient  to  warrant  the  building  of  the  more 

entering  this  blocked  section  is  quickly  pulled  costly  surface  line.    In  conjunction  with  Pro- 

np,  both  because  it  is  deprived  of  current,  and  fessors  Ayrton  and  Perry  the  system  has  been 

because  it  is  powerfully  braked  by  the  electro-  worked  out  in  a  practical  form,  and  an  experi- 

motor,  which  by  the  conditions  of  the  block  mental  line  has  been  built  at  Weston,  England, 

becomes  at  once  a  generator  on  a  short  circuit.  The  self-governing  motors  of  these  latter  in- 

In  leaving  this  section  the  preceding  train  not  ventors  as  well  as  their  automatic  block  system 

only  outs  off  the  supply  of  electricity  to  it  in  have  been  adopted.    These  motors  are  espe- 

Buob  a  way  that  it  can  not  be  turned  on  again  cially  applicable  to  such  a  line,  as  they  are  of 

bj  any  following  train  until  the  first  is  in  the  small  weight  in  proportion  to  the  power  devel- 

second  section  ahead,  but  it  connects  the  two  oped,  a  motor  weigning  only  96  pounds  being 

rails  electrically  together.    There  is  therefore  capable  of  giving  one  and  a  half  horse-power. 

a  complete  metallic  circuit,  of  practically  no  The  cables  are  attached  to  the  supporting 

resistance,  established  between  the  terminals  posts,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of 

of   the  electro-motor  of  the  following  train  the  trains,  by  means  of  saddles  placed  at  the  ex- 

when  it  runs  on  the  blocked  section.    The  tremities  of  cross-arms.      These  saddles  are 

motor,  being  in  motion  from  the  supply  of  curved  in  a  vertical  plane  so  as  to  avoid  an 

cnrrent  in  the  preceding  section,  is  thus  in-  abrupt  change  of  direction  or  comers  in  the 

stantly  converted  into  a  dynamo  working  on  a  cable  roadway. 

short  circuit,  and  the  current  generated  by  it  Two  modes  of  constructing  such  lines  have 

brings  it  to  a  stop.    The  great  merit  of  this  beendevised,  depending  upon  the  way  in  which 

system  of  blocking  is,  that  it  depends  upon  the  the  current  is  applied,   which  the  inventors 

es-^ential  conditions  of  the  working  of  the  line,  term  the  *^  series  ^*  and  "  cross-over  parallel'' 

and  not  upon  special  mechanism,  which  may  systems.    In  the  former  the  line  is  divided  into 

get  out  of  order.    So  long  as  the  line  is  in  a  number  of  successive  sections,  the  electric 

working  order  the  sections  will  be  successively  connection  between  which  can  be  broken  by  a 

blocked  by  the  movement  of  a  train,  but  when  passing  train,  and  restored  again  automatically 

it  is  not  in  order  trains  can  not  move,  and  hence  as  the  train  moves  on.    The  trains  must  be 

all  danger  of  collision  between  following  trains  slightly  longer  than  a  seqtion,  so  as  to  avoid  the 

is  absolutely  prevented.     Ayrton  and  Perry  possibility  of  their  running  on  to  a  section  and 

have  also  perfected,  for  use  with  their  system,  being  deprived  of  power.     With  this  constrnc- 

a  motor  which  is  automatically  governed,  so  tion,  when  a  train  is  partly  on  one  and  partly 

that  the  speed  is  constant  whatever  the  load.  on  the  succeeding  section,  the  direct  connec- 

Telphenjs^ — ^The  facility  with  which  electric  tion  between  the  sections  is  broken,  and  the 
power  can  be  divided  and  applied  at  any  de-  current  has  therefore  to  pass  through  the 
sired  point,  and  the  possibility  it  gives  of  con-  electro-motor.  As  the  train  moves  on,  it  opens 
trolling  a  line  of  moving  vehicles  from  the  the  connection  between  the  section  it  is  on  and 
point  at  which  the  current  is  generated  instead  that  immediately  ahead,  and  closes  the  con- 
of  from  the  train,  has  led  Prof.  Fleeming  Jen-  nection  with  the  section  just  left.  In  this  way 
kin  to  design  a  system  of  aSrial  transportation  the  motor  of  the  train  is  always  supplied  with 
t'»  which  he  has  given  the  name  telpherage,  current  by  the  une  of  a  single  conductor.  All: 
The  road  consists  of  a  light  conducting  rail,  the  trains  on  the  line  are  thus  arranged  on  the 
which  may  be  a  round  steel  rod,  or  a  wire  line  like  a  string  of  arc-lamps,  the  current  go- 
rope,  strung  along  on  poles  at  a  sufficient  dis-  ing  through  the  motor  of  each  train  in  succes- 
tance  above  the  ground  to  clear  obstacles,  sion.  One  half  of  the  length  of  the  line  con- 
The  vehicles  for  this  form  of  railway  consist  of  stitutes  the  ^^  up  ^^  and  tiie  other  half  the 
saspended  buckets,  or  **  skips "  as  they  are  "  down  "  line.  The  engraving,  Fig.  3,  shows 
called,  connected  together  by  wooden  strips.  this  form  of  line,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 

A  number  of  such  vehicles,  provided  with  an  that  it  is  a  very  simple  affair.  In  the  other 
electro  motor  in  a  separate  frame  at  the  head  form,  the  ^^  cross-over  parallel,"  two  conduct- 
of  the  string  of  carriages,  C3nstitute  a  train,  ors  are  used,  but  as  one  of  them  may  be  the  up 
As  the  load  is  distributed  over  a  considerable  and  the  other  the  down  line  there  is  no  disad- 
distAnce,  the  supporting  rail  or  cable  can  be  vantage  in  the  arrangement.  The  two  con- 
light,  and  the  whole  structure  may  be  com-  ductors  are  arranged  so  that  there  are  two  cir- 
paratively  inexpensive.  There  is  no  need  of  cuits,  one  the  outgoing,  the  other  the  return, 
grading  or  of  bridges,  the  line  being  strung  only  the  first  of  which  needs  to  be  insulated. 
across  country  with  the  same  facility  as  an  These  circuits  are  not,  however,  disposed  so 
ordinary  telegraph  line,  and  with  no  more  in-  that  each  rail  forms  one  circuit,  but  each  of  the 
terference  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  ground,  two  circuits  crosses  from  one  rail  to  the  other. 
Prof.  Jenkin  has  designed  the  road  primarily  so  that  alternate  sections  of  a  rail  are  portions, 
for  the  transportation  of  freight,  but  it  seems  the  one  of  the  out  ;oing,  theother  of  the  return 
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circuit.  A  trfiin  standing  partiv  on  each  seo- 
tion  would  therefore  form  a  bridge  across  a 
simple  raoltiple-aro  circnit,  preciaelj  as  an  iii- 
candenoent  lampiloes.  This  crossing  orer  from 
one  side  to  tlie  other  is  doce  at  the  sapporting 
posts,  at  which  points  the  out^ing  conductor 
mast  be  thoronghl?  insalatcd.  A  nainher  of 
thedetailsof  thesfstfim  have  7et  to  be  worked 
out,  and  ver;  prohahl;  the  final  forms  will  nut 
be  reached  without  considerable  experiment- 
ing with  aotnallf  working  lines.  The  eiperi- 
niCTital  line  which  has  been  coDstracled  at 
Wei'ton  is  arranged  on  themnltiple-aroBystem. 
Different  forms  of  rail,  sqnare  and  round  ateel 
rods,  and  wire  ropes,  are  being  tried  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  beet  form.  The  line 
ia  snpported  on  poBt»  SO  feet  apart,  and  di- 
vided electrically  into  sections  of  120  feet, 
the  alternate  ones  of  each  rail  being  insnlated. 
The  train  is  of  the  same  length  as  a  section, 
and  oonsisu  of  seven  bockets,  each  of  which 
weighs  one  half  of  a  bund  red -weight,  and 
can  carrj  a  load  of  two  and  a  half  hundred- 
weight.  The  locomotive  weighs  the  same  as 
a  loaded  backet,  so  the  total  weight  of  a  train 
is  a  trifle  over  a  (cross  ton.  The  motor  is 
connected  to  the  driving-wheels  b;  gearing 
of  a  special  kind  which  has  very  little  fric- 
tion. One  pole  of  the  motor  is  connected  by  a 
wire  with  tlie  leading  wheel  and  the  other  with 
the  last  wheel  of  the  train,  tlie  other  wheels 
being  insulated  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
train  always  forms  a  bridge  from  an  insulated 
to  an  nninsulated  section,  and  the  current  passes 
through  the  motor.  Ezhanstive  tests  of  the 
capability  of  such  a  road  have  not  yet  been 
made,  but  Prof.  Jenkin  eays  that  the  experi- 


ence BO  far  gained  warrants  faim  in  slating  dtd 
with  a  line  liaving  rails  one  inch  in  dianwle 
there  can  be  conveyed  a  nsefol  load  of  l.SM 
pounds  on  each  alternate  span  of  ISO  frit, 
which  is  eqaivalent  to  1(H  tona  per  niit. 
Uoving  at  five  miles  an  hoar,  this  oorretpoodi 
to  the  conveyance  of  9H  tons  per  hour,  mi 
working  20  boors  a  day,  to  the  trsnspon  i' 
1,8Q0  tons  a  mile  a  day.  The  carriage?,  b«  >mj\ 
run  aa  smoothly  as  bicycles,  the  grip  at  The 
locomotive  is  entirely  aatiafactory,  and  tbw 
is  no  difiioulty  in  insnlation  even  wirb  vm; 
high-tension  currents.  At  preaent  it  ii  S(A 
proposed  to  work  the  lines  from  one  staliio 
greater  distance  tlian  five  miles  earb 


can  of  coarse  ba  worked  from  one  stattoa. 

From  the  above  it  nill  be  seen  that  tbe  tiff- 
trio  railway  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  n*i; 
for  commercial  development.  While  vivk 
donbtless,  remains  to  he  done  in  worting  oi' 
the  details  of  a  thoroughly  aatiafactory  eqnip- 
ment,  the  main  features  of  a  snooesaful  tnua 
have  been  determined.    No  new  eiectricil  dit- 


zfltion  of  this  mode  of  propulBiMi,  _ 
problems  which  will  be  encountered  in  sctiu' 
construction  are  not  beyond  the  skill  of  Tin 
engineer.  The  eaeential  pieces  of  appuatii 
which  will  have  to  be  used  in  anch  a  sjrtKta— 
the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  the  dYBtaf 
and  electro-motor — ere  all  in  a  commeniil 
shape.  The  construction  of  a  suitabls  ro*^ 
way  apparently  presents  no  insurmoontiiJ" 
difiicttlties.  From  an  engineering  point  <■< 
view,  therefore,  the  system  is  perfectlj  feasUft 
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or  it  is  so  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  logical  students.    The  contributions  of  the  na- 

is  jet  undetermined,  though  the  ex-  tive  churches  amounted  to  $2,768 ;  receipts  of 

ad  with  the  Siemens  lines  goes  to  the  Woman^s  Board  of  Missions,  $10,919. 

it  is.    Prof.  Avrton  claims  uiat  the  The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 

I  of  railway  transportation  is  one  of  in  America  met  in  its  seventy-seventh  annual 

^commendations  of  the  electric  sys-  session  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  6th.    The  Rev. 

orther  experience  shows  that  this  William  R.  Duryea,  D.D,^  was  chosen  presi- 

)11  founded,  there  can  be  no  question  dent.    Certain  changes  iu  the  form  for  the  ad- 

at  future  which  awaits  this  system  ministration  of  baptism  to  adults  were  asked 

operation.    It  is  universally  applica-  for  by  the  Classis    of  Poughkeepsie,  whose 

)able  of  doing  the  work  of  a  great  memorial  on  the  subject  had  been  before  two 

as  that  of  city  and  suburban  roads,  previous  sessions  of  the  Synod,  and  had  been 

d  of  operation  is  of  course  the  latter,  referred  by  the  former  Synod  to  a  Fpecial  com- 

ccessful  here,  its  extension  to  the  mittee  to  consider  and  report  upon.    The  me- 

Iroad  system  of  a  country  is  simply  morial  was  supported  by  a  petition  from  the 

t  time.  elders  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 

ED  CHVftCHIS.    L  Refonied  Ckurdi  !■  asking  that  '^  some  action  be  taken  looking 

rhe  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  toward  the  harmonization  of  the  authorized 

they  were  reported  to  the  General  forms  for  admission  into  church*membership 

une,  1883,  is  as  follows:  Number  of  of  those  not  baptized  in  infancy,  and  of  those 

synods,  4;  of  classes,  88 ;  of  church-  who  were  then  baptized,"  and  ^^that  if  any 

ministers,  669 ;  of  candidates,  8 ;  of  changes  be  made,  they  be  made  in  favor  of  the 

t,606;  of  communicants,  80,166;  of  latter  form  (that  for  those  baptized  in  infan- 

),988  of  infants  and  940  of  adults;  cy),  which  embodies  the  essential  faith  of  the 

non-communicants,  29,699;  of  cate-  church."    The  action  of  the  Synod  on  the  sub- 

S8,696 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  697,  with  ject  was  as  follows : 

olars.  Amount  of  contribudons :  ji^i^^d,  That  after  the  sentence  "  You  are  sin- 
us and  benevolent  purposes,  $224,-  oerely  to  give  answer  before  God  and  huj  Churoh," 
^ngregational  purposes,  $878,820.  in  **  the  form  for  the  administration  of  holy  baptism 
rd  of  Education  reported  to  the  Q^n-  to  adult  persons,"  shall  bo  inserted  a  mark  of  refer- 


that  its  receipts  for  the  year,  exclu-  en<»  directing  attention  to  the  foUowiM  foot-note : 

.  M         .    *^   *  J  *      J     I.  J  u  The  questions  and  answers  of  the  form  for  public 

Brest  fromm  vested  funds,  had  been  reception  into  full  communion  of  those  who  have  been 

id  that  $7,622  had  been  paid  mto  the  baptized  in  infancy  may  at  the  option  of  ministers  and 


f  the  General  Synod  tor  investment,  eldera  bo  used  in  place  of  those  contained  in  this  form." 

md  scholarships.     The  debt  of  the  (The  form  for  the  admission  to  membership  is,  so  far 

I  $6,165,  having  decreased  $1,000.  ^^^tnnei.  concerned,  the  acceptance  of  the  Apostles' 

oung  men  had  been  aided  in  prepar-  Besohed,  That  a  mark  of  reference  be  inserted  after 

e  ministry,  thirteen  of  whom  had  the  word  ^^good'*  in  the  second  question  of  the  form 

eir  studies  and  been  licensed.     Aid  for  the  administration  of  holy  baptism  to  adult  per- 

aen  given  to  parochial  schools  con-  »03  '^f®^^?  ^  ^t?  following  explan^ry  note : 

k  »<^^^n  ^#  ♦kl  ^u^^^u^  That  IS,  "mcapable  ot  any  saving  good."     Canons, 

h  seven  of  the  churches.  ^hird  and  fourth  heads  of  doctrine,  Art.  Ill,  "  only 

>me  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis-  those  works  which  proceed  from  a  true  faith  and  are 

iding  interest  from  invested  funds,  performed  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  his  glory 

$39,224,  and  its  expenditures  $26,-  *"^^"r-J®^<i-  Cat.  mriii.  Lord's  Day,  quest.  91. 

board  .tap  reported  the  receipt  of  ,JZ%i.^^;^,?^\^:C^^^:^^^/^,^l 

account  of  its  church-buUding  fund,  fonn,  referring  to  the  followhig  explanatory  note : 

cpenditure  of  $16,210,  or  enough  to  The  articles  spoken  of  are  the  Articles  of  the  Apos- 

balance  to  its  credit  on  the  general  ties'  Creed.  See  Held.  Cat.,  vii^  Lord's Diur,  quest.  22, 
ad  leave  it  in  debt  $1,000.  Seventy  5°^  ^®  ,^"?,/Sf "  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
*a  \^^A  Vv«A«  o>*».vi^«.]v^  «4.  tTfT  •»;»a{rv»fl  Supper,"  and  "  the  public  reception  mto  full  commun- 
is had  been  employed  at  77  missions,  j^/^^j.  ^\^^^  ^^o  have  been  baptized  in  infancy." 

1  were  connected  4,4o9  members  of  Jietolved,  That  the  Board  of  Publication  be  directed 

;  88  Sunday-schools  had  been  con-  to  have  the  plates  of  the  revised  Liturgy  amended  in 

ving  an  average  attendance  of  7,609  accordance  with  this  action,  and  to  incorporate  these 

md  446  persons  had  been  received  e^qplajations  in  the  copies  of  the  Liturgy  hereafter 

ion  of  faith.  '^*''^* 

dipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  The  Synod  had  been  repeatedly  asked  to 
)een  $66,206.  The  missions,  which  adopt  expressions  disapproving  the  connection 
ina  (the  Amoy  mission),  India  (the  of  members  of  the  church  vrith  the  Masonic  or 
sion),  and  Japan,  returned  12  sta-  other  secret,  oath-bound  societies,  and  in  re- 
out-stations,  18  missionaries,  28  as-  spouse  to  such  requests  had,  at  a  previous  meet- 
isionaries,  18  native  ministers,  166  ing,  declined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
or  preachers,  assistant  catechists,  subject,  but  recommended  that  the  matter  be 
3hoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  col-  relegated  to  the  conscience  of  the  individuid 
nd  Bible-women,  87  churches,  2,848  church-member  and  to  the  spiritual  governors 
ftuts,  6  academies  with  144  scholars,  of  the  individual  church.  This  action  was  re- 
ools  with  2,028  pupils,  and  18  theo-  affirmed,  with  the  suggestion  to  members  of 
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the  church  that,  "out  of  regard   to  the  fact  of  the  missionarj Jarisdiction  of  the  Padfic: 

that  mem l)er8hip  in  Masonic  and  similar  orders  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Synod  of  Canada;  as^ 

gives  offense  to  many  Christian  consciences,  Bishop  Sngden,  of  the  Synod  of  Great  BritaiiL 

and  has  become  a  fruitful  source  of  injurious  The  Synod  of  Great  Britain  asked  to  be  allovd 

agitation  and  division  in  the  church,  they,  in  an  organization  independent  in  administration 

accordance  with  the  law  of  Christian  love,  re-  and  government,  and  this  was  granted.    A  gift 

frain  from  connection  with  such  societies."    A  of  160  acres  of  land  near  the  city  hmiu  of 

fewchurchesin  the  West  which  had  withdrawn  Chicago,  for  a  theological   seminary,  coodi- 

from  connection  with  the  Synod  during  the  agi-  tioned  upon  the  Council  raising  $20,000,  we 

tation  of  this  subject,  were  invited,  in  view  of  accepted,  and  a  Board  of  Regents  for  the  pro- 

the  present  action,  to  return.    A  resolution  posed  institution  was  organized.     A  report 

adopted  by  the  Synod  called  attention  to  the  from  the  General  Committee  recommending! 

fact  that  as  the  Sunday-school  is  one  of  the  suspension  of  the  publication  of  the  amended 

religious  services  of  the  church,  it  is  under  the  Prayer-Book  was  approved,  and  a  reviscHiof 

same  supervision  of  the  consistory  as  are  all  the  Prayer-Book  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 

the  other  religious  services.    The  title  of  the  tee  on  Doctrine  and  Worship. 
"Adsessor"  of  the   Synod  was   changed   to        The  observance  of  Dec.  2, 1888,  as  the  teitb 

**  Vice-President,"  and  that  of  "Qu8B8tor"  of  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  E^ 

the  Classis  to  "  Treasurer."  formed  Episcopal  Church,  was  commended  to 

II.  ReflmMd  Ctaareh  (Geman)  In  the  United  the  churches.  The  subject  of  restoring  tk 
States. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sta-  use  of  the  service  for  tlie  fonrth  of  July  from 
tistics  of  this  church,  as  they  are  given  in  the  the  Prayer- Book  of  1786  was  referred  to  the 
^^  Almanac  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Committee  on  Doctrine  and  Worship. 
United  States  "  for  1884 :  Number  of  synods,  REFORM  DT  THE  CI¥IL  SERVICE.  An  act ""  to 
Y;  of  classes,  61 ;  of  ministers,  767;  of  con-  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  tL« 
gregations,  1,432 ;  of  members,  166,678 ;  of  United  States,"  which  had  been  prepared  br 
unconfirmed  members,  101,309;  of  persons  the  Civil  -  Service  Reform  League  and  intro- 
who  communed,  133,436  ;  of  baptisms,  13,431  duced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Obio, 
of  infants  and  1,163  of  adults;  of  Sunday-  became  a  law  on  the  16th  of  January  (see  Cos- 
schools,  1,344,  with  107,366  scholars ;  of  stu-  obebs,  page  183).  The  national  example  wts 
dents  for  the  ministry,  128.  Amount  of  con-  followed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  l^ew 
tributions:  For  benevolent  purposes,  $133,901 ;  York,  which  in  May  passed  a  similar  act  appli- 
for  congregational  purposes,  $746,749.  The  lit-  cable  to  the  Stat«  service,  with  anthoritj  for 
erary  and  theological  institutions  of  the  denom-  its  extension  to  municipal  service  in  cities  of 
ination  comprise  17  colleges,  collegiate  insti-  60,000  inhabitants  or  more,  in  the  discretion  of 
tntes,  seminaries,  and  academies.  The  period!-  their  mayors.  (See  New  York,  page  666.) 
cals  include  16  weekly,  semi-monthly,  monthly.  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the  i»- 
and  quarterly  periodicals  in  the  English  Ian-  tional  act,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  befffv 
guage,  and  6  in  the  German  language.  Four  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  March.  Tbej 
orphan  homes  are  supported.  Home  missions  were  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York ;  Leroj 
are  conducted  by  the  Joint  Board  of  the  East-  B.  Thoman,  of  Ohio ;  and  John  M.  Gregory,  ot 
ern,  Pittsburg,  and  Potomac  Synods,  and  by  Illinois.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  Wie- 
the separate  boards  of  the  German  Synod  of  ington,  March  9th.  SilasW.  Burt,  of  New  Tori 
the  East,  the  Ohio  Synod,  and  the  Synod  of  who  had  lately  been  superseded  in  the  office 
the  Northwest.  The  general  foreign  mission  of  naval  ofiicer  of  that  port,  was  named  f(^ 
is  in  Japan,  with  the  principal  station  at  Tokio,  chief  examiner  some  days  before,  but  had  d^ 
conducted  by  two  missionaries  and  their  wives,  clined  the  appointment ;  Edward  O.  Graven 

REFORHED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  ninth  Chief  of  the  Redemption  Bureau  of  the  Trei^ 
General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  nry  Department,  also  declined  the  place.  Dr- 
Church  met  in  Baltimore,Md.,May  23d.  Bishop  B.  Randolph  Keim,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  afte^ 
Latan6  presided.  A  statistical  report  was  pre-  ward  named  by  the  President,  on  the  recon- 
sented,  showing  that  the  number  of  commn-  mendation  of  the  commissioners,  but  the  sel«^ 
nicants  of  the  Church  was  6J93 ;  number  tion  occasioned  so  much  criticism  that,  atfS 
of  baptisms  during  the  year,  923 ;  number  of  some  delay  and  hesitation,  Mr.  Keim  was  'b- 
confirmations,  619;  number  of  Sunday-school  duced  to  withdraw.  Charles  Lyman,  a  clerk  ia 
pupils,  10,607 ;  amount  of  collections,  $132,-  the  Treasury  Department,  was  then  iq>point«^ 
638;  value  of  church  property,  $614,600.  The  to  the  office.  W.  Woods  White  was  apiio'mte^ 
treasurer  of  the  General  Council  reported  that  secretary  of  the  commission,  on  recommeDdi- 
his  receipts  had  been  $26,867,  and  that  he  had  tion  of  Dr.  Gregory,  but  a  statement  barisg 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $687.  Reports  of  the  been  pnblicly  made  that  the  selection  was  io- 
condition  of  the  several  Synods  were  made  by  fluenced  by  the  consideration  that  it  would  gi^ 
Bishop  Stevens,  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Gregory's  son  a  business  advantage  in  con- 
the  South;  Bishop  Latan^,  of  the  Synod  of  nection  with  Mr.  White's  private  affairs,  th« 
the  South ;  Bishop  Cheney,  Bishop  Nicholson,  latter  promptly  resigned,  with  an  indignant  de- 
Bishop  Fallows,  of  the  missionary  jurisdiction  nial  that  his  appointment  and  acceptance  bw 
of  the  West  and  Northwest ;  Bishop  Cridge,  been  inflnenced  by  any  such   consideratioSi 
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6th  William  S.  Roulhac.  of  North  IT.— I.  The  general  examinationa  under  the  first 

was  appointed  secretary  of  the  com-  f*^J^"^f^^'  tbradraiflsion  to  the  service,  shall  be 

T      XL  *^              ^        au                 •    •  limited  to  the  toUowing  subjeots :  1.  rcnmanship. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commission  copying,  orthography,  and  letter-writing.    2.  Aritfi- 

wed  the  rules  for  appointments  m  tlie  motic,  fundamental  rules,  fractions,  and  percentajre. 

ice,  which,  after  some  slight  modifica-  8.  Interest,  discount,  ana  elementn  of  book-keeping 

re  approved  by  the  President  on  the  «*d  of  accounts.    4.  Elements  of  the  EngUsh  lan- 

««.      Tk^*.  M,r^JL  oo  4Vvii/xnr .  guagc,  aud  the  proper  construction  of  sentences.    6. 

ay.     iney  were  as  lOllow  .  Elements  of  the  geography,  history,  and  Government 

erson  in  said  service  shall  use  his  official  of  tiie  United  States.    1 1.  Proficiency  in  each  of  these 

>r  influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  subjects  shall  bo  credited  in  grading  the  standing  of 

I  or  body,  or  to  interfere  with  any  election,  the  persons  examined  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  a 

erson  in  the  public  service  shall  for  that  knowledge  of  such  subjects  m  the  branch  or  part  of 

under  any  obligation  to  contribute  to  any  the  service  which  the  applicant  seeks  to  enter.  III.  But 

md  or  to  render  any  political  service,  and  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  be  certified  for  appointment 

t  be  removed  or  otherwise  prejudiced  for  whose  standinjz  upon  a  just  grading  in  the  general  ex- 

» do  so.  amination  shafi  be  let^s  tlian  65  per  cent,  of  complete 

ill  be  the  duty  of  collectors,  postmasters,  proficiency  in  the  first  throe  subjects,  or  less  than  50 

treasurers,  naval   officers,   surveyors,   ap-  per  cent,  m  the  last  two  subjects  mentioned  in  this 

nd  custodians  of  public  buildings,  at  places  rule,  and  that  measure  of  proficiency  shall  be  deemed 

minations  are  to  be  held,  to  allow  and  ar-  adequate.     IV.  But  tor  places  in  which  a  lower  de- 
he  reasonable  v 
Idings  in  their 

rhting,  and  furnishing  the'same  for  the  pur-  and  orthography. 

Laminations,  and  all  other  executive  officers  raetio ;  but  no  person  shall  be  certified  under  this  ex- 

,1 1^1  and  proper  ways,  facilitate  such  ex-  amination  of  a  less  grading  than  65  per  cent,  on  each 

I  and  the  execution  of  these  rules.  subject.    V.  And  the  commission  may  also  hold  ex- 

.11  officials  connected  with  any  office  where,  aminations  of  a  higher  grade,  or  upon  additional  or 

h,  any  examination  is  to  take  place,  will  ^ve  spedal  subjects,  to  test  the  capacity  and  fitness  which 

>ervice  Commission  and  the  chief  examiner  may  be  needed  in  any  special  plaoe  or  branch  of  the 

mation  as  may  be  reasonably  requested  to  service. 

commission  to  select  com[>etent  and  trust-  8.  No  question  in  any  exanunatioUj  or  prooeedin^r 

iminers ;  and  the  examinations  by  those  se-  by  or  unuer  the  commission  or  exammers,  shall  caU 

examiners,  and  the  work  incident  thereto,  for  the  expression  or  disclosure  of  any  political  or  re- 

larded  as  a  part  of  the  public  business  to  be  li^ious  opmion  or  affiliation,  nor,  if  known,  shall  any 

at  every  such  office.    II.  It  shall  be  the  discrimination  be  made  by  reason  thereof;  and  the 

QTj  executive  officer  to  promptly  inform  the  commission  and  its  exammers  shall  discountenance 

n  in  writing  of  the  removal  or  discharge  all  disclosures  before  either  of  them  of  such  opinion 

ublic  service  of  any  examiner  in  his  office,  by  or  concerning  any  applicants  tor  examination,  or 

lability  or  refusal  of  any  such  eximiiner  to  by  or  concerning  any  one  whoso  name  is  on  any  regis- 

in  that  capacitv.  tcr  awaiting  appointment. 

3  shall  be  tnreeDranchos  of  the  service,  clas-  0.  All  regular  applications  for  the  competitive  ex- 
he  Civil-Servioe  Act,  not  including  laborers  aminations  for  admission  to  the  classified  service  must 


Washington  shall  be  desigi 
Qtal  Service  at  Washington.*'^  II.  Those  I.  If  for  the  classified  service  in  any  department  at 
inder  any  collector,  navalofficer, surveyor,  or  Washington,  to  the  United  States  Civil-Service  Com- 
in  any  customs  district  shall  be  designated  mission,  Washington,  D.  C.  II.  If  for  the  dassifled 
isified  Customs  Service."  III.  Those  classi-  postal  service,  to  the  postmaster  under  whom  service 
anypostmaster  at  any  post-office,  including  is  sought.  III.  If  for  the  cl&ssified  customs  service, 
ishington.  shall  be  designated  *^  The  Classi-  to  the  head  of  either  customs  office  in  the  customs 
Service."  IV.  The  several  customs  dis-  district  in  which  service  is  sought.  All  officers  re- 
having  the  classified  service  herein  referred  ceiving  such  applications  will  indorse  thereon  the  date 


1. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Chicago,  III. ;  Bur-  Service  Commission, 

t. ;  Portland,  Me.;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  PortHu-  10.  Every  examining  board  shall  keep  such  records, 

V.  The  several  post-offices  now  having  and  such  papers  on  file,  and  make  such  reports  as  the 

ed  service  herein  referred  to,  being  those  commission  shall  require,  and  any  said  paper  or  record, 

officials  are  as  many  as  fifty,  are  the  follow-  in  the  charge  of  any  examining  board,  or  any  officer, 

ay,  N.  Y. ;  Baltimore,  Md.  j  Boston,  Mass. ;  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  examination,  as  the  com- 

N.  Y. ;  BuflEiEilo,  N.  Y. ;  Chica;^,  111. ;  Cin-  mission  shall  direct,  and,  upon  its  request,  shall  be 

'. ;  Cleveland,  0. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;   Indi-  forwarded  to  Washington  for  inspection  and  revision. 

Ind. ;  Kansas  City,^  Mo. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  11.  Every  application,  in  order  to  entitle  the  appll- 

B,  Wis.  *  Newark,  N.J. :  New  Orleans,  La. ;  cant  to  appear  for  examination,  or  to  be  examined, 

:  dty,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Pittsburg,  must  state  under  oath  the  fiu^ts  on  the  following  sub- 

rldence,  R.  I. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  St.  Louis,  jects,  as  may  be  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 

Francisco.  Cal. ;  Washington,  D.  C.  commission :  I.  Name,  residence,  and  post-office  ad- 

'here  shall  be  open  competitive  examina-  dress.  II.  Citizenship.  III.  Age.  IV.  rlace  of  birth, 

istlngthe  fitness  of  applicants  for  admisi^ion  V.  Health  and  capacity  for  tiie  pubUo  service.    VI. 

rice,  which  examinations  shall  be  practical  Right  of  preference  l)y  reason  of  military  or  naval  ser- 

laracter,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  shall  relate  vice.    VII.  Previous  employment  In  tne  public  ser- 

latters  which  will  fairly  test  the  relative  ca^  vice.    VIII.  Business  or  employment  ana  residence 

1  fitness  of  the  persons  examined  to  dis-  for  the  last  five  years.   IX.  Education  and  such  other 

»  duties  of  the  branch  of  the  service  which  facts  as  the  commission  may  reasonably  require,  as 

to  enter.    II.  There  shall  also  be  competi-  showing  fitness  for  the  public  service.    The  applicant 

inations  of  a  suitable  character  to  test  the  must  also  affirm  his  qualification  under  section  8  of 

persons  for  promotion  in  the  service.  the  Civil-Service  Act,  which  is  as  follows :  "  That  no 
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person  habitually  using  intoxicating  beverages  to  ex-  while  remaining  eligible  on  an^  register,  shall  be  ad 

ceiis  shall  be  appointed  to  or  retained  in  any  office,  mitted  to  a  new  examination  ot  the  same  grade, 
appointment,  or  employment  to  which  the  provisions        17.— I.  Every  original  appointment  or  emplonoect 

of  this  act  are  applicable.''  in  said  classified  service  shall  be  for  the  probadoDtiy 

12. — I.  Every  regular  application  must  be  supported  period  of  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  tb 

by  proper  oertinoates  of  good  moral  character,  health,  conduct  and  capacity  of  the  person  appointed  hire 

and  physical  and  mental  capacity  for  doing  the  public  been  found  satisfactory,  the  probationer  shall  bt  aU 

work,  the  certificates  to  be  in  such  form  and  number  solutely  appointed  or  employed,   but  otherHitc  be 

as  the  regulations  of  the  commission  tihall  provide  for.  deemed  out  of  the  service.    IT.  Every  officer  ui^ 

But  no  certificate  can  be  received  which  contains  any  whom  any  probationer  shall  serve  dunng  any  put  <f 

lan^pioi^  inconsistent  with  tlie  tenth  section  of  the  the  probation  provided  for  by  these  rulea  shall  cut- 

C'ivil-bervice  Act.    II.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  be  fully  observe  the  quality  and  value  of  the  aetr\ioe  r^ 

examined  for  the  classified  postal  service  if  under  ttix-  dered  by  such  probationer,  and  shall  report  to  tk 

teen  or  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  for  the  classi-  proner  appointing  officer  in  writing  the  facts  ohKircd 

fied  customs  service  or  for  the  classified  service  at  oy  nim,  ttnowing  the  character  and  qusdificatioiu  d 

Washington,  if  under  eighteen  or  over  forty-five  years  said  probationer  and  of  the  service  performed  bj  bim, 

of  age,  and  no  one  shall  be  examined  for  a  clerk  ox  and  such  reports  shall  be  preserved  on  file.'   Ill 

messenger  who  is  under  twenty -one  years  of  age.  But  Every  false  statement  knowingly  made  by  any  penca 

these  maximum  limitations  of  ase  shall  not  apply  to  in  his  application  for  examination,  and  every' mdiut- 

tho^  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  ance  by  him  at  any  false  statement  made  in  sny  ce^ 

militaiy  or  naval  service  during  the  last  war  and  are  tificate  which  may  accompany  bis  applicaUon,  sldl 

otherwise  duly  qualified.  be  regarded  as  good  cause  for  the  removal  or  di»> 

18. — I.  The  date  of  the  reception  of  all  regular  ap-  charge  of  such  person  during  his  probation. 
plications  for  the  service  at  W  ashington  shall  be  en-         18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  head  of  a  depirt- 

tcred  of  record  by  the  commission,  and  of  all  other  ment  and  office  to  notxl'y  the  commiseion  of  tbe 

applications  by  the  proper  examining  boards  of  the  name  of  everj-  person  appointed  to  or  emploved  in  u 

district  or  office  for  which  they  are  made,  and  appli-  official  place  m  the  classified  service  under  Lim,  p^- 

cants,  when  in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be  exam-  ing  the  date  thereof  and  the  designation  of  tlie  otee 

inud  at  a  single  examination,  shall  be  notified  to  ap-  or  place  from  among  those  examined  under  said  em- 

pear  in  their  order  on  the   respective   records.    But  mihsion ;  and  further,  and  in  like  manner,  to  inias 

any  applicontB  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  said  commission  of  the  date  of  any  rejection  or  fiul 

for  the  service  at  Washington,  may  be  notified  to  ap-  appointment  of  anv  said  person  taXer  probation,  sod 

pear  before  examination,  at  any  place  at  which  an  ex-  of  ever^  case  of  tne  promotion,  removal,  discl2ii|;e, 

amination  is  to  be  held,  whether  in  any  State  or  in  resignation,  transfer,  or  death  of  any  said  person. 
Washington,  which  shull  be  deemed  most  convenient        19.  There  are  excepted   ftom  examination  imdcr 

for  them.    II.  The  commission  is  authorized,  in  aid  these  rules  the  following:  I.  The  confidential  ckrk 

of  the  appordonmont  among  the  States  and  Territo-  or  secretary  of  any  head  of  a  department  or  office.  IL 

n».  to  hold  examinations  at  places  convenient  for  Cashiers  of  collectors.    111.  Cashiers  of  poetipasttn. 

applicants  for  several  different  ^tates  and  Territories,  IV.   Superintendents   of  money-order  aivisic>iii  is 

or  for  those  examination  districts  which  it  may  desig-  post-oflices.    V.  The  direct    custodians   ot  mciKf 

nate  and  wMch  the  President  shall  approve.  lor  whose  fidelity  another  officer   is  under  officii 

14.  Those    examined  shall   be  graded,  and  shall  bonds,  but  these  exceptions  shall  not  extend  to  snr 

have  their  grade  marked  upon  a  register  after  those  official  below  the  grade  of  assistant  cashier  or  teller, 

previously  uiereon,  in  the  order  of  their  excellence,  VI.  Persons  employed  exclusively  in  the  secret  •e^ 

OS  shown  by  their  examination  papers,  except  that  vice  of  the  Government,  or  as  translators  or  iDte^»^ 

those  from  any  State  or  Territory  may  be  entered  ten  or  stenographen.    VIL  Persons  whose  empfff' 

upon  the  register  together  in  the  order  of  relative  ex-  ment  is  exclusively  professional,  as  doctors  or  Iswrcii, 

cellence  to  facilitate  said  apportionment.     Separate  but  no  person  so  excepted  shall  be  either  tranel«rr«L 

re/isters  may  be  kept  of  those  seeking  to  enter  any  appointed,  or  promoted,  unless  to   some  exee^ 

part  of  the  service  m  which  special  qiuliflcations  are  place,  witnout  an  examination  under  the  oommkaoo. 

requirod.  VlII.  Heads  of  bureaus. 

16.  The  commission  may  give  a  certificate  to  any        20.  If  the  failure  of  competent  persons  to  attend 

person  examined,  stating  the  grade  which  such  person  and  be  examined,  or  the  prevalence  of  conta^ioos  <fii- 

attained  and  the  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects  ease  or  other  sufilcient  cause,  shall  make  it  uopiscth 

shown  by  the  markings.  cable  to  supply  in  due  season  for  any  vacancy  penotf 

16.__I.  Whenever  any  officer  having  the  power  of  who  have  passed  competitive  exammatioos,  such  w- 

appointment  or  employment  shall  make  request  there-  cancy  may  be  filled  by  any  person  who  has  passed  • 

for,  there  shall  be  certified  to  him  by  the  commission  non-competitive  examination,  which  the  commiiBico 

or  the  proper  examining  board  four  names  for  the  va-  may  provide  for,  but  its  next  report  shall  pve  the 

cancy  specified,  to  be  taken  in  order  from  the  proper  reasons  for  every  such  resort  to  non-oompeHtive  or 

recrister  of  those  in  his  branch  of  Uie  service  and  re-  aminations. 

maining  eligible,  regard  beinar  had  to  the  apportion-  21.  The  Civil-Service  Commission  will  make  la- 
ment of  appointment  to  States  and  Territories,  and  from  propriate  reguktions  for  canrying  these  roles  into  eh 
said  four  a  selection  shall  be  made  for  the  vacancy.  II.  Ject. 

These  certifications  for  the  service  at  Washington        22.  Every  violation  by  any  officer  in  the  ^m***!* 

shall  be  made  in  such  order  as  to  apportion  as  near-  civil  service  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  eleventh.  tweUth, 

Iv  as  may  be  practicable  the  original  appointments  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  sections  of  the  CiTil-Smi« 

thereto  among  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  Dis-  Act  rekting  to  political  assessments^  shall  be  g«od 

trict  of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  population  as  as-  cause  for  removal. 

t^r^i®^  f  )^^  ^''*''  preceding  census.  III.  In  case  These  roles  were  not  intended  to  cover  ex- 
the  request  for  anv  such  certification  or  any  law  or  .     x»        r  *•  au        v  ■      i«ft  /at 

rcffula&on  shall  call  for  those  of  either  sex,  the  four  ammations  for  promotions,  those  being  left  f^ 

highest  in  order  of  that  sex  shall  be  certified :  other-  later  consideration.     On  the  16th  of  May  IW 

wise  sex  shall  be  disregu^ed  in  such  certification.  Civil-Service  Commission  adopted  rpgnlatioos 

IV.  No  person  upon  any  register  shall  be  certified  for  the  conduct  of  examinations.  They  wew 
more  than  throe  times  to  the  same  oflBcer  in  the  cus-  fnllnw  • 

toras  or  postal  service,  or  more  than  twice  to  any  de-  **  tojiow  . 

partment  at  Washington,  unless  upon  request  of  the        1.  The  chief  examiner  shall,  as  fkr  as  practieiWe, 

appointing  oflicer,  nor  shall  any  one  remain  eli^pble  except  when  otherwise  directed  bv  the  commiss^i 

more  than  one  year  upon  any  register,  and  no  person,  attend  the  eivaminations  held  by  tne  aevexml  Boars 
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of  Examiners.    He  shall  take  care  to  secure  accuracy,  18.  Exanuners  must  not  disclose  for  public  informa- 

uniformity,  and  justice  in  all  their  proceedings,  which  tion,  anlees  by  the  consent  of  those  examined,  more 

shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  him,  but  leaving  the  than  the  general  results  of  examinations,  without  the 

duty  of  the  examiners  for  marking  and  grading  th(^e  details  of  answers  given. 

examined  unimpaired.  The  commission  will,  in  its  14.  Complaints  which  show  injustice  or  unfairness 
discretion,  designate  one  of  its  own  members,  or  re-  on  the  part  of  any  Examining  Board,  or  any  one  act- 
quest  the  detail  uf  a  suitable  person,  to  supervise  ex-  ing  under  the  commission,  will  be  considered  by  tho 
aminations  whenever  deemed  needful.  commission,  and,  if  neoessary,  it  will  revise  the  mork- 
2.  He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  tho  approval  of  the  ing  and  grading  on  the  papers,  or  order  a  new  exami- 
commission  proper  forms  and  questions.  He  shall  nation,  or  otherwise  do  justice  in  the  premises, 
take  care  that  the  rules  and  relations  are  complied  15.  The  head  of  each  post-office  and  of  each  cus- 
with,  and  brinsf  every  case  of  injustice  and  Irregularity  toms  office,  to  which  the  rules  are  applicable,  should 
observed  by  him  to  the  attention  of  the  commission,  inform  the  local  Board  of  Examiners  of  probable  va- 
Ile  shall  taxo  such  part  as  the  commission  shall  assign  cancies,  that  examinations  for  filling  them  may  bo  held 
him  in  the  work  at  Washington.    It  shall  be  his  duty  in  due  season. 

to  confer,  ftom  time  to  time,  with  the  heads  of  the  16.  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  office  or  dis- 
poatal  ana  custom-offices  which  he  officially  vUits  con-  trict  must  promptly  notity  the  oommis;iion  of  the  need 
cemlng  the  regularity,  sufficiency,  and  convenience  of  of  holding  an  examination  in  and  for  such  office  or  dis- 
the  examinations  for  the  service  under  them.  trict,  and  may  appoint  tho  time  for  the  same,  but  sub- 
ParaGraph  8  relates  to  the  duties  of  secretary.  ject  to  any  change  the  commission  may  find  it  neces- 

4.  The  General  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  depart  sary  to  make  for  the  more  convenient  and  effective 
mental  service  shall  consist  of  two  persons  from  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to  see  that  tho  examinations  are 
Treasury  Department,  two  fh>m  the  Post-Offioe  De-  accurate,  uniform,  and  just.  The  notice  must  state 
partment,  two  from  the  Interior  Department,  and  one  under  which  clause  or  clauses  of  rule  7  the  applicants 
from,  each  of  the  other  departments.  But  any  three  are  to  be  examined,  and  must,  when  {>raoticable,  be 
members  may  be  designated  by  the  commission  to  ffiven  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  time  appointed 
constitute  the  acting  Examining  Board  for  any  exami-  tnerein  for  the  examinations. 

nation.     The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  17.  Notices  in  writing  shall  be  mailed  to  applicants 

for  the  departmental  service  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  for  examination  in  the  postal  and  customs  service  at 

proceedings  and  have  charge  of  its  papers.  least  eight  davs  before  tne  exanunation,  and  they  shall 

5.  A  special  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  selected  by  clearly  specify  the  place  and  \M  time,  including  the 
the  oommissioners  for  the  departmental  service  at  hour,  of  noldmg  the  same. 

Washington  for  holding  any  examination  whenever^  in  18.  All  competitive  examinadons  for  admission  to 

the  jud^ent  of  the  commission,  the  technical  infor-  the  civil  service  shall  be  in  writing,  except  that  testi 

mation  or  skill  to  be  tested  seems  to  require  it.  of  physical  qualities  or  expertness  may  be  added  as  the 

6.  In  case  of  examinations  to  bo  held  at  other  places  commission  shall  approve. 

than  those  having  the  clas.<ified  service,  the  commit  19.  All  the  questions  on  any  subject  in  the  examina- 

Bion  may  designate  an  Examining  Board  for  that  pur-  tions  will  be  ffiven  on  a  single  sheet.    The  sheets  will 

pose.  be  numberec^  and  will  be  given  out  in  the  order  of 

7.  For  each  post-office  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  their  numbers,  each,  after  the  first,  being  given  only 
ooQsist  of  three  persons.  when  the  applicant  snail  return  to  the  examiners  the 

8.  The  examiners  for  each  customs  district  shall  last  sheet  given  to  him. 

consist  of  two  persons  selected  from  the  office  of  tho  20.  Not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten  questions 

collector,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  customs  of-  shall  be  given  in  each  subject  of  the  examination,  and, 

fices  which  are  subject  to  the  rules ;  but  if  there  be  no  to  facilitate  the  marking,  the  questions  in  the  same 

office  subject  thereto,  except  that  of  tae  collector,  the  subject  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  equal  in  diffi- 

three  shall  be  selected  from  his  office.  culty.    Care  shall  also  be  taken  that  the  time  allotted 

9.  Three  examiners  may  serve  as  a  board  for  con-  for  the  examination  shall  be  reasonably  sufficient  for 
ducting  any  examination,  and  the  examiners  for  any  answering  the  questions. 

customs  district  will  determine  which  three  shall  hold  21.  In  general,  no  competitive  examination  should 
any  examination,  taking  oare  that  if  an  examination  occupy  more  than  five  hours,  exclusive  of  anv  inter- 
is  wholly  or  mainly  for  any  office,  one  or  more  of  the  mission  j  and  in  case  the  examination  be  divided  into 
examiners  from  that  office  shall  be  on  tho  actins:  board,  two  sessions,  no  questions  given  out  during  tho  first 
In  case  of  a  failure  or  disagreement  as  to  which  three  session  should  be  allowed  to  bo  answered  In  the  sec- 
shall  be  the  board  for  any  examination,  the  oommls^  ond. 

sion  or  chief  examiner  shall  designate  tiie  local  exam-  22.  Eveiy  examiner  will  exercise  all  due  diligence 

iners  who  shall  serve.    In  case  of  the  disability  or  to  secure  fairness,  and  to  prevent  all  collusion  or  fraud 

neeessarv  absenoe  of  one  of  the  three  examiners  so-  in  tlie  examination, 

lected,  tKe  other  two  may  conduct  the  examination.  23.  The  examination  papers  of  each  applicant  shall 

10.  Each  Examining  Board  in  the  postal  and  cus-  be  marked  only  with  a  number;  and  his  name,  with 
toms  service  shall  select  one  of  Its  members  to  serve  his  number,  shall  be  placed  In  a  sealed  envelope,  which 
as  secretary,  and  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  com-  shall  not  be  opened  till  after  his  ]>aperB  are  marked, 
plete  record  of  the  proceeding  of  the  board  and  of  all  24.  The  examination  papers  shall  be  reviewed  by 
examinations  held.  Ho  shaU  also  keep  the  record  of  each  examiner  separately,  and  in  every  case  of  dlsagree- 
applicauts  and  examinations,  and  the  register  of  per-  ment  the  aven^  of  the  markings  to  be  mode  on  the 
torn  eli^ble  for  appointment.  He  shall  have  charsre  papers  b;^  all  sHall  be  the  final  marklnjo^  on  each  ques- 
of  all  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  board.  On  tion,  subject  to  the  regulation  as  to  revision, 
application  of  the  proper  appointmg  officer,  he  shall  25.  Tlie  views  of  tne  heads  of  post-offices  and  cus- 


ccrCUy  to  such  officer  the  names  of  the  four  persons  of     toms  offices  as  to  whether  applicants  for  the  several 


tions  to  applicants  to  be  examined,  and  shall  give  all  accepted  by  the  commission  so  far  as  its  duty  to  re- 
other  notices  required  to  bo  given  by  the  board.  quire  uniformity  and  adequate  tests  of  capacity  for 

11.  No  examiner  or  officer  serving  under  tho  com-  aoing  the  public  work  wiU  permit. 

mission  must  attempt  to  control  or  influence  removals.  26.  The  marking  on  the  examinations  has  three 

12.  Care  must  be  taken  by  the  examiners  not  to  al-  objects :  First,  to  determine  the  standing  In  each  sub- 
low  such  visitors  as  they  may  admit,  nor  any  conver-  ject ;  second,  to  determine  the  average  standing  upon 
aation  or  other  cause,  to  obstruct  or  distract  those  be-  the  whole  examination :  third,  to  determine  wneuier 
ing  examined.  the  applicant  is  admissiole  to  tne  register. 
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27.  To  determine  standing  in  anj  Bubject,  mark  its 
answer  in  proportion  to  its  completeness  and  accuracy, 
the  perfect  ansiwer  counting  100.  Divide  the  sum  of 
the  credits  given  to  all  the  answers  in  a  subject  by 
the  number  of  the  questions ;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
proper  standing  in  the  subject. 

28.  To  give  to  each  ot  the  five  subjects  named 
in  clause  1  of  rule  7  the  value  due  to  their  respect- 
ive importance  in  the  service,  it  is  determined  that 
they  shall  be  counted,  in  making  up  the  general  aver- 
age, when  perfect,  as  follows :  1.  Ortbographyj  pen- 
manship, and  copying,  100.  2.  Arithmetic— funda- 
mental rules,  fractions,  and  percentage,  1 00.  8.  In- 
terest, discount,  and  elements  of  book-keeping  and  of 
accounts,  100.  4.  Elements  of  the  English  lan^^uage, 
letter-writing,  and  the  proper  construction  ot  sen- 
tences, 50.  o.  Elements  of  the  histoiy,  geographv, 
and  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  50.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  credits  tor  a  perfect  examination  in 
the  five  subjects  will  amount  to  400.  Dividing  this 
by  4,  beinff  the  number  of  hundreds,  will  give  100, 
which  is  the  highest  attainable  general  average. 

29.  To  determine  the  average  standing  of  any  ap- 
plicant, add  to  his  total  standing  in  the  first  three 
subjects  one  half  his  standing  in  the  other  two,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  4  ;  the  quotient  will  be  his  average 
standing. 

80.  1^  applicant  the  average  of  whose  credits  on 
the  fint  three  subjects  is  less  than  65  will  be  placed 
on  the  registers  ot  arsons  eligible  to  appointment. 
All  above  that  will  bPplaced  on  the  register  in  the  or- 
der of  their  average  standing. 

81.  The  average  standing  of  persons  examined  in  the 
two  subjects  under  clause  4,  rule  7,  will  be  found 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  their  credits  bv  2.  The  aver- 
age standing  must  reach  65  to  entitle  the  applicant 
to  a  place  on  the  register. 

Blank  forms  were  prepared  for  the  use  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  civil  service. 
In  filling  out  the  form  of  application,  the  appli- 
cant was  required  to  state  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, his  residence  and  occupation,  the  place 
and  date  of  his  birth,  his  citizennbip  qualifi- 
cations, his  residence,  and  his  principal  occupa- 
tion during  the  five  years  preceding  the  date 
of  his  examination.  He  must  also,  if  he  has 
ever  before  been  examined  for  or  in  the  civil 
service,  state  when  and  where  he  served,  if 
ever,  and  how  long,  and  why  he  left  the  ser- 
vice. If  he  claimed  preference  by  reason  of 
military  or  naval  service,  he  must  state  when 
be  served,  under  what  commander,  and -wheth- 
er he  could  produce  an  honorable  discharge. 
The  applicant  must  also  tell  what  has  been  bis 
education,  and  in  what  school,  academy,  or 
college  it  was  obtained;  also  what  special  ex- 
perience or  capacity  he  has  which  he  thinks 
may  be  useful  in  the  public  service,  and 
whether  he  uses  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess, 
or  has  any  physical  disqualification  for  the 
service.  All  of  these  statements  must  be  made 
under  oath,  and  accompanied  by  vouchers  as 
to  character,  signed  by  not  less  than  three  or 
more  than  five  citizens  of  good  character  and 
standing.  Applications  must  be  sent  by  mail 
to  the  commission  or  to  the  local  boards. 

Examinations  were  conducted  in  tlie  various 
cities  during  the  summer,  the  chief  examiner 
or  one  of  the  commissioners  acting  with  the 
local  board  in  each  case.  The  first  examina- 
tion at  Washington  began  on  July  12th,  when 
three  hundred  applications  for  places  in  the 


departmental  service  were  on  file.  Ezamioft- 
tioDS  were  held  in  other  parts  of  the  coaatrj 
by  boards  made  up  from  the  ranks  of  officii 
in  the  offices  to  which  the  law  applied,  the 
chief  examiner  or  one  of  the  commissioners 
supervising  the  work  in  all  cases.  V^TRTnina. 
tions  were  also  held  in  different  States  for  ap- 
plicants for  places  in  the  service  at  Washing- 
ton, under  the  rule  that  assigned  a  certain 
quota  of  places  in  the  departments  to  the  ser- 
eral  States.  The  system  was  considered  to  br 
fairly  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year,  bat 
opposition  to  it  had  not  wholly  subsided,  and 
there  were  intimations  of  an  effort  to  be  msd« 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Civil-Service  Act* 

Under  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  commissioners  were 
jtromptly  appointed  and  confirmed,  as  follow: 
Andrew  D.  White,   of  Ithaca,   President  of 
Cornell  University ;  Augustus  Schoon maker,  of 
Kingston ;  and  Henry  A.  Richmond,  of  Buffalo. 
Mr.  White  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  office, 
and  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  wa* 
appointed  in  his  place,  and  was  made  Pre§i- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.    At  the 
first  meeting,  on  May  Slst,  Silas  W.  Burt,  of 
New  York,  was  chosen   for   chief  examiner. 
He  promptly  accepted  the  place,  though  he  had 
declined  a  similar  one  under  the  National  Com- 
mission.   James  A.  Betts,  of  Kingston,  was  se- 
lected for  secretary  of  the  commission.   The  first 
work  of  that  body  was  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  pul^e 
service,  with  a  view  to  the  classification  required 
by  the  act  of  May  4th.    The  classification  wu 
completed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
September  dd.    The  commission  decided  to  ^^ 
organize  in  the  classification  the  special  de 
partments  of  the  public  service  by  briogiiig 
into  a  single  class  the  clerks,  wherever  em- 
ployed, into  another  the  experts  not  attadied 
to  any  great  administrative  institutions,  and 
into  another  the  non-experts  not  in  such  insti- 
tutions.   The  last  four  classes  represent  all 
those  other  than  the  deputies  and  clerks  em- 
ployed on  the  public  works  and  in  the  correct- 
ive and  charitable  institutions.     The  grades, 
particularly  in  the  first  subdivision  of  the  first 
class,  were  arranged  to  provide  for  a  systematic 
method  of  promotion.     In  the  second  divinoo 
of  the  first  class  were  assembled  most  of  iht 
positions  which,  presimiptively,  should  be  filld 
without  examination : 

ClaM  I,  All  assistants  and  deputies  of  execoti^'e  and 
administrative  ofOicers,  and  all  offioera  and  all  clerks 
and  other  persons  of  whatever  designation  reoderlof 
services  similar  to  those  of  clerks  in  any  branch  n 
the  State  service.  Subdi^nsion  1 :  First  grsdc— clerks 
and  like  employes  receiving  an  annual  compensatioii 
of  $1,000 ;  second  grade — clerks  and  like  emplojti 
receiving  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,000  or  mon, 
but  less  than  $1,200 ;  third  grade— clerks  and  like 
employes  receiving  an  annual  compensation  of  lli-^*^ 
or  more,  but  less  than  $1,500;  fourtii  grade— clerks 
and  like  employes  receiving  an  annual  compensatioQ 
of  $1,500  or  more,  but  less  than  $1,600;  fifth  p»de 
clerks  and  like  employes  receiving  an  annual  com- 
pensation of  $1,800  or*more,  but  less  than  $2,000; 
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e — clerks  and  like  employes  receivin/ar  an  annual  compenBation  of  less  than  $500;  second  grade, 

npenaation  of  $2,000  or  more,  but  less  tban  such  persons  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $500  or 

iventh    ffrade — clerks  and   like  employes  more. 

in  annual  compensation  of  $2,500  or  more.  CUitt  VJI.  All  persons  employed  in  asylums  for 
n  2.  Deputies  and  assistants  of  principal  idiots,  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  in  deaf  and  dumb, 
beads  ofdepartments,  the  clerk  ana  reporter  and  in  other  similar  institutions,  and  by  the  Oommlb- 
rt  of  Appeals,  the  secretaries  of  State  boards  hioncrs  of  Emigration,  except  those  included  in  Class 
issions  (but  not  assistant  secretaries,  they  I  and  laborers.  Subdivision  1.  Superintendents  of 
1  as  clerks),  the  chief  examiner  of  the  civil  insane  asylums.  Subdivision  2.  Superintendents  of 
Misurers  of  asylums,  game  and  fish  protect-  asylums  other  than  those  for  the  insane.  Subdivis- 
ntendent  of  Public  Buildings.  ion  8.  Assistant  physicians  and  pathologists  in  in- 
All  persons  of  special  qualifications  ^cx-  sane  asylums.  SubcU vision  4.  Physicians  other  than 
employed  in  the  Department  of  Puolio  those  in  insane  asylums.  Subdivision  5.  Stewards  of 
e  salt-works,  reformatories^  asylums,  and  asylums.  Subdivision  6.  Engineers  and  expeit  me- 
table  and  corrective  institutions),  including  clmnics  and  tradesmen.  Subdivision  7.  First  grade, 
r  curators  of  museums,  geologists,  botanists,  teachers  receiving  an  annual  compensation  of  less 
lolopsts  and  their  respective  assistants,  than  $500 ;  second  grade,  teachers  receiving  an  annual 
and  their  assistants,  civil  engineers  ana  compensation  of  $500  or  more.  Subdivision  8.  First 
chemists,  sanitary  experts,  principals,  pro-  grade,  attendants,  nurses,  and  orderlies ;  second  ^de, 
1  teachers  in  normal  schools,  inspectors  ot  supervisors  of  asylums  and  wards.  Subdivision  9. 
hospitals,  medical  superintendent  of  emi-  Superintendents  employed  in   asylums  and  by  the 

Commissioners  of  Emigration.    Firet  ^fnA^b,  all  such 

1  AH  persons  engaged  in  duties  other  than  persons  receiving  an  annual  compensation  or  less  than 

erks  in  the  courts  and  public  offices  and  $500  ;  second  grade,  all  such  persons  receiving  an  an- 

it  Albany^  and  the  State  arsenals,  except  as  nual  compensation  of  $500  or  more, 

nd  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  In  the  above  classification  the  inclusion  of  any  spe- 

a  1.  Court  criera  and  attendants,  court  and  cified  official  in  any  class,  subdivision,  or  grade,  shall 

hals.    Subdivision  2.  Superintendents  and  not  apply  to  any  person  acting  as,  or  termed  as,  a  dep- 

uperintendents  in  charge  of  public  build-  nty  or  assistant  of  such  official,  nor  to  any  persons 


watchmen,  firemen,   porters,  and  porter-  such  designation  is  authorized  by  law.    Where  any 

t>division  4.  Steam-engineers  and  all  other  person  receives  a  compensation  rated,  not  by  the  year, 

^ged  in  expert  mechanical  duties  in  public  out  by  the  day,  week,  or  montli,  the  classification  or 

»r  arsenals.  such  person,  when  dependent  upon  compensation, 

.  All  persons  employed  in  the  Department  will  be  based  on  his  or  her  e<|uivalent  annual  com- 

Works  other  than  the  assistant  superin-  pensation.    This  classification  is  not  intended  to  de- 

oUectors  of  statistics,  and  clerks  (who  are  tcrmine  nor  su^?est  any  method  of  appointment  to, 

1  Cloiis  I),  and  excepting  laborer*.    Subdi-  or  examination  for,  any  class,  subdivision,  or  grade. 

UDcrintendents  of  repairs.    Subdivision  2.  The  subdivisions  are  intended  to  mark  the  distinct 

of  boats  and  cai^oes.  Subdivision  8.  First  kinds  of  qualification  necessary  in  each  class,  and  the 

nen  and  levelers ;  second  grade,  assistant  grades  in  the  subdivisions  are  designed  as  steps  for 

^elow  the  rank  of  residents  j  third  grade,  advancement  by  formal  promotion.    The  omission  in 

gineers ;  fourth  grade,  division  en^neera.  the  above  classification  of  ony  official  designation  or 

a  4.  All  others  emploVed  in  said  depart-  appellation  of  a  position  in  the  service  will  not  exclude 

otherwise  classified  j  nrst  s^rade.  all  those  such  position  from  the  classification,  as  it  will  be  com- 

a  annual  compensation  of  less  tnan  $500 ;  prisea  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  by  the  general 

le,  all  those  receiving  an  annual  compensa-  specification  of  such  class. 

All  persons  employed  in  the  Onondaga  ^^  submitting  to  the  Governor  the  rules  of 

s,  except  the  deputy  superintendent  (Class  the  commission  regulating   admission  to   the 


vision  1.  First  grade,  engineers,  except  service,  December  6th,  the  commissioners  said  : 

)nfrfneer,  overseera  of  pumps,  and  super-  »*  [^  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system  radically 

ueducts  and  reservoirs ;  second  grade,  chief  ^i,„^   •„«  ♦v^  .„«»>.^^«  ^f  «^^^s ««.,«««♦«  ^^  «.i.l 

SubdivUion  2.  Firet  irade,  a^Utailt  in-  changing  the  methods  of  appointments  to  the 

'  salt  or  of  barrels ;  second  grade,  receiv-  Civil  service  some  features  must  necessarily  be 

tpectors  of  salt  or  of  barrels ;  third  grade,  experimental.     The  commission  has,  therefore, 

ctor  of  salt  and  chief  inspector  of  barrels,  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  the  application  of 

n8.  All  othere  employed  and  not  otherwise  ^^e  system  in  a  measure  progressive  rather 

:  All  persons  employed  in  prisons  and  ro-  ^^^"  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^®  outset.  Any  modifications 
I,  except  those  included  in  Class  I.  Sub-  required  can  be  made  as  they  shall  become  ap- 
Wardens  and  aj?cnts  of  prisons,  superin-  parent  by  experience."  The  rules  do  not  in  the 
reformatories.  Subdivi<ion  2.  Physicians,  general  principles  vary  materially  from  those 
principal  matrons.  Subdivision  8.  iirst  "<?  xi,^  t5«4.:«««i  n«r««,;»-:^«  nn.^^  ■^•^r^^\A^ 
lids  in'^prisons;  second  grade,  keepera  in  ?^  ^^®  National  Commission.  They  provide 
eiving  an  annual  compensation  of  $900  or  »or  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  van- 
grade,  keepera  of  prisons  receiving  an  an-  ous  grades  of  the  service  as  established  by  the 
mj^tion  greater  than  $900;  fourth  grade,  classification  given  above.  These  are  arranged 
J^^J^^'^A  Sut^^-fion  4  Steam-engineers  j^  fi^^e  schedales,  designated  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
employed  as  expert  mechanics  in  pnsons  rr.  /»  .  ■  i  i  .u  •*.•  •  u  t  •  • 
atones.  Subdivision  5.  Firat  grade,  teach-  ^^e  first  includes  the  positions  in  subdivision 
matories  receiving  an  annual  compensation  2  of  Class  I,  and  appointments  may  be  made 
a  $500 ;  second  grade,  teachers  receiving  an  to  these  without  examination,  though  exami- 
opensation  of  $500  or  more^  but  less  than  nations  may  be  held  at  the  request  of  the  ap- 

OS  employed  in  prisons  and  reformatories  notitiea  of  all  appointments  withm  five  days 

rers ;  first  grade,  such  persons  receiving  on  after  they  are  made.    Schedule  B  includes  the 
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three  grades  of  snbdiyision  1,  Class  I;  office 
messengers  and  court  orderlies  in  subdivision 
3,  Class  III ;  subdivision  2  of  Class  IV ;  first 
grade  of  subdivision  8  and  first  grade  of  sub- 
division 5  of  Class  VI ;  and  first  grade  of  sub- 
division 7,  Class  VII.  For  the^e  places  ap- 
pointments must  be  made  by  selection  from 
those  persons  graded  highest  as  the  result  of 
open  competitive  examinations.  Methods  of 
application  and  general  directions  as  to  ex- 
aminations and  appointments  are  given  in  the 
rules.  Schedule  C  includes  clerks  in  State- 
Prisons  under  Class  I,  persons  of  special  qualifi- 
cations in  Class  11;  and  a  variety  of  positions  re- 
quiring special  training  or  technical  knowledge 
as  engineers,  inspectors,  superintendents,  phy- 
sicians, etc.,  under  various  classes.  For  these 
places  the  appointing  officer  may  select  in  each 
case  from  the  three  persons  graded  highest  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examination,  or  the 
one  graded  highest  of  three  persons  named  to 
the  commission  for  competitive  examination ; 
or  a  person  named  by  himself  who  upon  a  non- 
competitive examination  shall  be  certified  by 
the  commission  as  qualified.  Schedule  D  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  employments  neither  cler- 
ical nor  requiring  technical  knowledge,  such  as 
janitors,  steam-engineers,  mechanics,  etc.,  not 
including  laborers.  These  are  to  be  filled  by 
persons  designated  as  qualified  after  non-com- 

Eetitive  examinations.  Schedule  £  includes 
igher  grades  of  clerks,  inspectors,  prison- 
keepers,  teachers,  etc.,  whose  places  when  va- 
cant are  to  be  filled  by  promotion  of  those  in 
lower  grades  after  an  examination  similar  to 
that  which  would  be  required  for  an  original 
appointment  to  the  same  positions.  Among 
the  rules  of  the  service  are  the  following : 

No  person  in  the  public  service  is,  for  tliat  reason, 
under  any  obligation  to  contribute  to  any  political 
fund  or  purpose,  or  to  render  any  political  service,  and 
no  person  shall  be  removed  or  otherwise  prejuoiced 
for  refusing  so  to  do. 

No  person  in  the  public  service  has  the  ri^ht  to  use 
his  ofiaoial  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the  politi- 
cal action  of  any  person  or  body. 

In  the  selection,  nomination 'or  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  fill  positions  in  Schedules  B,  C,  and  D,  or  pro- 
motion of  persons  to  positions  in  Schedule  E,  no  re- 
gard shall  DC  paid  to  the  partisan  political  opinions, 
affiliation,  or  action  of  any  person  so  selectea,  nomi- 
nated, appointed,  or  promoted. 

No  question  in  any  examination  or  proceeding,  by 
or  under  the  commission  or  examiners,  shall  call  for 
the  expression  or  disclosure  of  any  partisan  political 
opinion  or  affiliation  of  any  person  whatever,  nor  shall 
any  discrimination  be  made  by  reason  thereof;  and 
the  commL^Bion  and  its  exammers  shall  discounte- 
nance all  disclosure  before  either  of  them,  of  such 
partisan  opinion  or  affiliation  by  or  concerning  any 
applicants  for  examination^  or  by  or  concerning  any 
person  on  any  register  awaiting  appointment  or  em- 
ployment. 

fivery  ori^al  appointment  or  employment  in  the 
civil  service  shall  be  for  a  probationarj'  term  of  three 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  conduct  and 
capacity  of  the  person  appointed  or  employed  shall 
have  been  found  satisfactory,  the  probationer  shall  be 
absolutely  appointed  or  eniployea,  but  otherwise  his 
enaployment  shall  cease. 

£very  officer  under  whom  any  probotioner  shall 


serve  during  any  part  of  such  probation  shall  carefsl- 
Iv  observe  Uie  quality  and  value  of  the  aervioe  ro- 
d.ered  by  such  probationer,  and  shall  report  in  wntiof , 
to  the  proper  appointing  officer,  the  facta  obeerred  hf 
him,  snowing  the  character  and  qualiftcatioDs  of  focfi 
probationer  and  of  the  service  performed  by  him; 
and  buch  reports  shall  be  preserved  on  file. 

Complete  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
examinations  and  the  making  and  gndii^  of 
applicants  were  prepared.  Subjects  for  exam- 
inations under  the  difi'erent  schedules  of  tiie 
service  were  divided  into  obligatory  and  op- 
tional, and  the  relative  weight  of  each  wf4 
designated,  so  that  a  general  average  for  aE 
could  be  readily  computed.  Tlie  following 
schemes  for  open  competitive  examinatiou 
for  places  in  Schedule  B  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  and  application  of  the  system : 

ClerksMpi^pomUons  as  eolUetan  <^  canal  datiitia 
(Class  I,  Subdivision  I,  Grades  1  ana  2). 

CUrhshipt,  potUioM  as  inspectors  of  ca%a\  esffoa 
(Class  IV,  Subdivision  U). 

Age  not  less  than  twenty-one  years,  nor  more  tkn 
forty -five  years. 

0BU0AT0BT«  SUBJECTS. 

1.  Writing  from  dIctatioD 1 

2.  Copying  from  maouacript 1 

8.  HaodwritlDg « 

4.  Spelling t 

5.  Arithmetic,  viz. :  Nameratfon,  sdditi<ni  of  oohimiM» 

fractions,  redaction  of  weights  and  meararefl.....     ' 

Total _W 

OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

Elements  of  book-keeping. 
Type- writing. 

Bpecial  quallncatlon  for  any  departmeot  of  the  chU  senv 
specified  by  Uie  applicant 

Clerkships  and  like  positions  (CUuss  I,  SabdiTifiooI, 
Grade  8). 

Age  not  less  than  twenty-one  yean  nor  mwe  tb» 
forty-five  years. 

0DLI6AT0BT  SUBJECTS.  M^ 

1.  Writing  fh)m  dictation j 

2.  Copying  from  manuscript * 

8.  Handwriting J 

4.  Spelling » 

6.  Aritbmetle,  addition  In  columns  (perpendicnltr  sod 

borizontal):   fractions,  redactloo,  pn^xnlioiL  in- 
terest and  discount I 

6.  Geograpbv  and  history  of  New  York ] 

7.  Constitution  of  New  York  State ] 

8.  Giving  abstracts  from  documents ' 

Total Jf 

OmoXAL   SUBJECTS. 

English  composition  or  letter-writing. 
Book-keepiog. 
Shorthand-writing. 
Type-writing. 
Foreign  languages. 

Special  qiiallflcatlon  for  any  department  of  the  dril  serrw 
specified  by  the  applicant 

O^ee  messengers  and  orderlies  in  public  bhiUi»i' 
(Class  III,  part  of  Subdivision  III ). 

Age  not  less  than  twenty-one  yeara  nor  more  tbia 
forty-five  years.  .      ^ 

awards  in  prisons   (Class   IV,  Subdivision  Ul. 

Grade  1).  ,.  „ 

Age  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  nor  more  «>» 

forty  years. 
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OBUOATOST  SUBJECTS.              iui«H»«  ApplicatloQsfor  appointments  iinder  the  Other 

w.iM.»  *-»«  ^t«*-M««                                    wtightfc  gohedules  were  to  be  filed  with  the  Examining 

.  writing  Irom  oicUtton 2  -r*       j                       'ji.     j.\.     x-n       • 

.  Handwriting 4  Board,  accompanied  by  the  following  papers: 

.  Spyiiijig. —  •••;/■•       ^  !•  The  affidavit  of  the  applicant  that  he  is  eighteen 

.  Arithmetic,  Dumerotioii,  simple  addition,  subtraction,  ^«««  «ro«^.  *Um*-  u^  ;<>  »  J^iUm^,*  ^r  ^u^  n^i^^A  a*^^*^ 

mumpUcation,  and  division , !       8  jeara  of  iigB ;  th^  he  18  a  cit«en  of  the  Umted  States 

and  a  resident  ot  the  city  of  New  York,  stating  the 

Total 10  street  and  number  of  hia  residence,  the  extent,  place, 

==  and  nature  of  his  education,  and  of  hia  business  train- 
Candidates  for  the  positions  of  offloe-messensrer  hiff  and  experience.  .  ,  ^.  ^.  ^  ^  , 
p  orderly  must  be  in  approved  physical  condition  .  »•  A  hst  of  the  ootional  subjects  upon  which  he  de- 
>r  active  duties.  Applicante  for  position  of  prison-  ^"^  *<>  be  examined,  if  anv ;  and  a  statement  whether 
aaid,  in  addition  to  the  other  requirements  roedfl-  *"ch  application  is  limited  to  any  parUcular  office  or 
illy  named  in  Rule  X,  mui»t  furnish  satisSdcry  o^^*  ?  the  Mrvice. 

ouchcrs  that  they  are  not  inwcible  or  passionate,  and  ^*-  i'*®  certificate  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 

re  of  a  kmd  and  humane  disposition.    They  must  ^^  ^J®  reputable  citusens  ot  the  aty  of  New  York, 

e  not  less  than  five  feet  nine  inches  in  stature  when  that  they  have  been  penionaUy  aoouainted  with  the 

nshod,  and  before  being  admitted  to  service  must  apphcMit  for  at  least  one  year,  and  believe  lum  to  be 

188  a  physical  examination  by  the  prison  physician,  of  good  moral  character,  of  temperate  and  mdustrioua 

,                          ,  habits,  and  in  all  respects  fit  for  the  service  he  wishes 

The  first  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed  to  enter,  and  that  aacui  such  citizen  is  willing  that  snch 

t  Albany,  on  the  25th  of  December.     It  con-  certificate  should  be  published  for  public  information. 

tsted  of  Hiram  E.  Sickles,  ofllcial  reporter  of  All  examinations  were  to  be  in  writing,  on 

be  Court  of  Appeals ;  James  E.  Morrison,  Dep-  the  following  subjects : 

ty  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  WQ- 

a  K  Merriman,  a  clerk  in  the  Comptroller's  obuoatort. 

flSce ;  Richard  G.  Milks,  a  book-keeper  in  the  l  ^j^iZ^^J'^fJ^Z^  *"  "^  ~^^^- 

I                  1      oi             J  T   I-     /-«   d^^^a^    j        i     i  *•  tx)P3^hig  m>m  dictation. 

reasnrer's  omce ;  and  John  U.  Clifford,  a  clerk  s.  English  spelling  (as  shown  in  previoas  sabj«ct). 

1  the  Insurance  Department.   The  law  respect-  *•  Arithmetic,  vi«. :  Addition.  subta»ction,  muidplicatioii, 

*^  ^^^^^^4.:*.:^^  ^^J^x^^4-:r.^c,  ^^A  *\.^  ««i^«  ^#  and  division,  as  applied  lo  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 

Ig  competitive  examinations  and  the  rules  of  5.  Abstra^Ungw  digesting  returns  into  summaries. 

he  commission  were  to  apply  to  appointments  6.  Questions  relating  to  the  dty  of  New  York. 

la^e  after  Jan.  4, 1884.  optional. 

The  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  7.  copying  from  manuscript  and  indering. 

0  cities  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  was  8.  Arithmetic  applied,  vis. :  Practical  problems  in  propor- 

jft  to  the  discretion  of  mayors,  but  before  the  "<3^KJlSSl.i;«r'.a11>SrJi,"«t:nru.  Now  T.rk 

lose  of  the  year  steps  had  been  taken  m  both  city  afblrs;  gnunmaUcal  oorrectnoss,  clearness,  and  brevity 

few  York  and  Brooklyn  for  the  introduction  of  ot  erpression  win  be  considered. 

ompetitive  examinations.    Mayor  Seth  Low,  ^^i^  apoUattust  bo  examined  m  the  six  obligatory 

»f  Brooklyn,  was  the  first  to  take  the  matter  up,  sabjecta,  and  may  bo  examined  fkmher  in  sach  of  the  optional 

Jid,  after  consultation  with  the  commission,  wbjects  as  he  may  select. 

nles  were  formulated,  the  municipal  service  .  Therelatiye"  weight  "given  to  the  obligatory  sub- 

ras  classified,  and  examiners  were  appointed.  }^J-^  'f^^S^^'^l  rc^^X^^o^.  U 

kmilar  action  was  taken  m  New  York,  the  EnglishsDelling,2;aAthWtrc,  2;  digesting  retu™; 

oajor  and    heads  of  executive  departments  1  •  New  York  dty  data,  1.— Total,  10.    Each  subject 

laving  first  had  a  conference  with  the  State  will  be  marked  upon  a  scale  of  100,  which  represents 

Commission  in  September.     The  service  was  the  highest  possible  attainment.            ..      ,     ,.  ^ 

l««fied  under  four  schedules,  as  follow:  ,. l^^^^ °a^^^t1h?^!e»'f  AlS 

Schedule  A  includes  all  deputies  of  officers  and  be  recorded  in  the  same  way.    The  aggregate  results 

ommissioners  duly  authorized  to  act  for  their  prin-  of  each  examination  will  be  entered  upon  a  register  of 

■pais,  persons  occupying  a  strictly  oonfldential  posi-  eligible  candidates.    The  name  of  no  person  can  be 

bon,  and  steno^ranhers.  entered  upon  the  eligible  list  whoM  general  standing 

Schedule  B  mcludes  clerks,   copyists^  raoorders,  on  the  obligatory  subjects  is  less  than  70. 

•ook-keepers,  and  others  rendering  clerical  services  «,,          ,               •       xt_  i.      i_               -iv     v     j 

«t  specially  included  in  Schedule  A.  T"®  r"»^  require  that  whenever  the  head 

Schedule  C  includes  all  persons  not  laborers  or  day-  of  an  ofiice  or  department  certifies  a  vacancy 

rorkmen  who  are  not  included  in  Schedules  A  and  B.  coming  under  the  head  of  Schedule  B  to  the 

^edule  D  includes  persons  employed  as  laborers  Board  of  Examiners,  he  shall  signify  whether 

«•  day-wor  ers.  ^1^^  position  to  be  filled  is  a  minor  clerkship, 

Appointments  to  positions  in  Schedule  A  or  whether  any  of  the  special  qualifications 
ould  be  made  without  examination,  but  the  denoted  by  the  optional  subjects  are  essential, 
ppointing  officer  was  required  to  file  vrith  the  and  if  so,  which  ones.  If  a  minor  clerkship  be 
«xamintng  Board,  within  five  days  after  mak-  certified,  the  names  of  the  five  persons  having 
[^  such  appointment,  a  formal  notification  set-  the  highest  standing  on  obligatory  subjects 
Lug  forth  the  full  name  of  such  appointee,  date  will  be  returned  by  the  board  to  the  appoint- 
ed place  of  birth,  length  of  residence  in  the  ing  officer,  who  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  ap- 
ity  of  New  York,  nature  of  previous  employ-  pointing  one  of  the  five  so  certified  to  him, 
^ent,  date  of  beginning  of  service  and  term  and  shall  notify  the  board  of  the  appointment. 
Ckr  which  appointed,  salary,  the  name  of  the  If  the  appointing  officer  signifies  that  attain- 
Qrson  in  whose  place  the  new  man  is  appoint-  ment  in  one  or  more  of  the  optional  subjects 
^  and  such  other  statistical  information  as  is  essential,  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  re- 
b«  board  may  deem  proper  for  registration.  turn  to  him  the  names  of  the  five  candidates 
TOL.  xxni.— 44    A 
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whose  standings  on  the  subject  in  question  are  ed  by  Oscar  J.  Rathbun ;  Secretary 

tlie  highest  (not  being  below  the  minimum  of  Joshua  M.  Adderaan ;  General  Treasu 

70),  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  ap-  uel  Clark ;  State  Auditor  and  Insura 

pointment  of  one  of  these  five;  but  the  Exam-  missioner,  Samuel  H.  Cross;    Railn 

ming  Board  may  at  any  time  bold  a  competi-  raissioner,  Henry  Staples ;    Attomej 

tive  examination  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  this  kind  Samuel  P.    Colt;    Adjutant  -  Gen  en 

if  in  their  judgment  the  eligible  list  does  not  Dyer,  Jr. ;    Commissioner  of  l^blic 

contain  five  well  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  T.  B.  Stockwell.    Judiciary,  Snpren 

position.      No  candidate  on  the  eligible  list  Chief-Justice,  Thomas  Durfee ;  Asso 

shall  be  certified  more  than  five  times  to  the  tices,  Pardon  K  Tillinghast,  Charles  '. 

same  appointing  otiScer,  except  at  the  latter^s  John  H.  Stiness,  and  George  M.  Carp 

request,  nor  shsAl  the  name  of  any  person  re-  LeglslaltTe  SesBtowb — The  Legislature 

main  on  the  eligible  list  more  than  one  year  ^83,  consisting  of  80  Republicans  and 

from  the  date  of  examination.    In  determining  orats  in  the  Senate  and  63  Republic! 

the  special  qualifications  required  for  any  posi-  Democrats  in  the  House,  convened 

tion,  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  required  dence  for  its  second  session  on  thi 

to  consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  January  and  adjourned  on  the  Idth 

the  position  is  to  be  filled.  Among  the  bills  passed  were  the  foil 

The  following  are  also  among  the  regulations  Amendments  to  the  act  for  the  supprci 

adopted  by  the  mayor :  temperance ;  in  relation  to  truant  children, 

All  original  appointments  to  or  emplovment  in  po-  attendance  of  cWldren  in  the  public  school 

Bitiona  under  Schedules  B  and  C  shall  be  provisional,  appropriation  of^lSiJO?, ]?»•  tlie  oomplet 

and  such  provisional  service  shall  not  continue  longer  ^.^  Keform  School  bmldings  and  grout 

than  six  months,  during  which  period  the  person  so  Ur"?^T*?®  northern  boundary-line  of  ti 

anpointed  or  employed  may  a'          *       '  t?k^u  t-i-«^   h«fw««»i  pi,^!«  i*=i-«^ -«^ 

ruy  discharged  nom  service. 

the  conduct  and  character  of  the  apj 

aatis&ctorv, 

but 

failing  to  roceive  permanent  appo'mtment  at  the  end  wuaimcauon  ui   xowu  ymwre     -,   m  wn* 

of  six  months  shall  be  ineligible  for  one  year  for  ap-  chapter  168  of  the  Pubhc  Statutes,  *' Of  1 

pomtment  upon  the  municipal  service  in  any  depart-  H^^¥^°i™®^^  ^^  ?*??*??*  ^  ,?^  ^®  ^^*' 

ment.  "  Of  the  Revenue  of  the  Stote  ":  Sectioh 

No  recommendation  or  question  under  the  authority  Jyel  ve  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  < 

of  these  rules  shall  roUte  to  the  political  opinions  or  hie  property  of  the  aeveral  towns,  as  hereii 

aflUiations  of  any  persons  whatever.  "hall  be  annually  assessed,  collected,  and  j 

No  one  dismissed  fh)m  the  service  for  misconduct  aeveral  to^  to  the  General  Treasurer,  one 

shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  in  any  other  capacity  ^[  ^^  ^/  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  az 

in  any  department  of  the  municipal  service  within  thereof  on  or  before  Dec  15  in  each  year. 

^^"^  y®^  On  March  30th  the  Judges  of  the 

Directions  were  given  by  Mayor  Edson  that,  Court  gave  their  unanimous  answer  f 

as  soon  as  practicable  before  Feb.  1,  1884,  the  lution  of  the  Senate  requesting  the! 

service  in  the  several  departments  shall  be  in  regard  to  the  legal  competency  of 

organized  by  the  systematic  classification  by  eral  Assembly  to  call  a  convention  fo 

grades  of  the  positions  in  each  department,  so  vision  of  the  State  Constitution.    The 

that  positions  of  the  same  responsibility,  and  opinion  that  such  power  does  not  e: 

requiring  the  same  degrees  of  capacity,  within  that  the  only  legal  mode  in  which  cha 

certain  limits,  shall  be  placed  at  the  same  rate  be  efifected  in  the  Constitution  is  tJ 

of  compensation;    ^*and  the  relative  rates  of  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution  itsel 

compensation  for  the  several  grades  of  posi-  amendment.     The  provision  for  ameoc 

tion  shall  be  proportioned  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Constitution  is  singularly  ezplici 

the  relative  responsibility  and  character  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  first  to  pass  t 

duties  properly  devolved  upon  such  positions,  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  by  a  i 

provided  that  in  such  adjustment  a  proper  al-  of  the  members  elected.     It  is  then  to 

lowance  may  be  made  for  previous  length  of  lished  with  the  vote  thereon  in  the  newf 

service.    Such  classification  will  be  considered  and  otherwise  brought  to  the  atteotioo 

in  no  sense  as  promoting  or  degrading  the  per-  people ;  it  is  then  to  pass  the  Assembij 

sons  occupying  such  positions  as  may  be  in-  after  such  publication  by  a  majoritj  < 

creased  or  reduced  in  compensation,  but  as  re-  houses ;  and,  finally,  it  is  to  be  snbnii 

organization  of  the  service  with  reference  to  the  approval  of  the  electors,  and,  if 't 

the  absolute  importance  of  the  duties  in  each  proved  by  tliree  fifths  of  the  electors 

position  and  its  relation  in  such  regard  to  other  (and  not  otherwise),  it  is  to  become  ii 

positions."  rated  in  the  Constitution. 

RETENUE  AND  TARIFF.  See  Congress,  p.  193.  The  Legislature  of  1888-'84  convened! 

RHODE  ISLAND.    SUte  GoTemiieat— The  fol-  port  on  May  29th,  and  acijourned  on  Ji 

lowing  were  the  State  ofiUcers  during  the  year :  to  meet  in  Providence  on  the  last  Tim 

Governor,   Alfred    II.    Littlefield,   succeeded,  January,  1884.    State  and  county  oflBw 

May  29th,  by  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  Republicans ;  elected,  and  a  few  acts  were  passed. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  H.  Fay,  succeed-  FtBUCM. — The  receipts  from  all  sow 
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i3,  to  Deo.  31, 1883,  were  $930,483.-  sam  of  $97,011.80  represents  the  actual  cost  to 

ce  in  the  treasury    Jan.   1,  1883,  the  State  of  supporting  the  State-Prison,  the 

4;    payments   for   the  fiscal  year.  Providence  County  Jail,  the  Sockanosset  School 

6;  balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  1,  for  Boys,  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls,  the 

»,416.91.    The  receipts  were  from  State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  the 

ing  sources :  State  Almshouse,  and  the  State  Asylum  for  the 

dotheruxes $582,114  25  Incurable  Insane.                           ,      .,      , 

• 71,877  88  The  number  of  inmates  m  each  of  the  de- 

'*" — io'tmm  partments,  December  Slet,   was  as  follows: 

oiu[  CranVton  V.'.V. '.'.*..'.'..'.*. ". ! '.    '.     bi\m  60  State-Prison,  95 ;  Providence  County  Jail,  174 ; 
,1^**???  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  173;  Oaklawn 

^.'.''.  !^.  ..^!'!°:::;:::::::  milW  school  for  oiris,  37;  state  workhouse  and 

House  of  Correction,  240;  State  Almshouse, 

$880.488  48  200 ;  State  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane, 

ments  were  for  the  following  pur-  300.    Total,  1,219. 

According  to  the  practice  under  the  present 

Interest  of  State  debt  and  sinking  statute,  insane  paupers  not  regarded  as  incur- 

^ 459  S  8^1®  *re  sent  for  treatment  to  the  Butler  Hos- 

,d  thici^i^iiidMpil^rt  Vfoffen^^^^         '  pital,  the  State  aiding  in  their  support  to  the 

mtpenons 85132S  88  extent  of  $120  a  year,  whether  they  have  or 

urooiii!  !!!!.'!*..'!!!!!'..'!!'.***!!.*;   iS;^  S  ^®^®  °®^  ^^^*  settlements  in  the  town.    Dur- 

md  and  erection  of  buiidlngs*. '...'.'.     87,525  85  ing  the  year  the  State  paid  the  Butler  Hospital 

"^ TO^gg^sg  $3^091.71,  and  all  the  towns,  $5,905.62. 

$8S9  985  98  The  State  School  for  the  Deaf  has  satisfac- 

.tc  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  ^P^^  continued  its  worldngs  during  the  year, 

n,  an  additional  sun.  of  $129,981.41  I^«  ^^ft'^J'"J'^f^^^!^i^l  ™/r    hTt 

ed  to  be  paid  to  the  sinking  fund.  If  Ij^'^^.^To  .iin^.?^ft^^ift«9   ' 

.t  of  the  Stite  debt  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  *''!  "J^"  ^^  ^5  "^Tk               ?    t  a 

Ti.     V    J        .  r     1-  '     T       ,  lMtltitl«i«  ftr  SatlMES. — The  amount  of  de- 

.    The  bonds  outstanding,  Jan.  1,  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  profitT^and  December  31st 

^  ^^"^^  •  was  $52,445,834.43,  an  increase  of  $1,787,457.- 

£f*;  \  ^JSo J^  SS  63.    The  number  of  depositors  was  120,482, 

dept.  1,  1902 8l),000   00  .                              ^n/\t/\         rril-                                                       Zji 

April  i,i9«j 11,000  00  an  increase  of  8,010.    The  average  amount  due 

July  1.1863 681,000  00  eaoh  depositor  was  $416.07.    There  has  been 

^"«-^'^®** __^^0M  ^  gratifying  increase  of  the  number  of  small 

$1,410,600  00  depositors,  as  the  number  of  those  having  less 

de  for  the  payment  of  the  ontstand-  than  $500  deposited  has  increased  6,796. 

the  General  Treasurer  is  required  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the 

uaUy,  in  January,  $100,000  into  the  support  ot  the  msane  poor  at  Butler  Hospital 

id  and  for  the  education  of  indigent  deaf,  dumb, 

.—The  Commissioner  of  Education  i^iot^c.  and  blind  persona,  for  the  year  1883. 

e   following    statistics   relating   to  Dlf^fw.— On  this  subject  the  Governor  says : 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  aoquifed  a  reputation 

fire  to  fifteen  ye.™  enumerated..           68,899  ^^  ™S^  to  divorces  w  unenvUble  as  it  has  in  the 

•dinir  public  echooie  HlQO  matter  of  illiteracy.     The  proportion  ot  divorces  to 

idiner  all  other  BchoolB 7,680  marriages  is  constantly  increasing.     In  1882  there 

ctendlncr  school li,610  was  one  divorce  to  every  9*7  mamoges.     And  when 

idlng  ichool  less  than  the  time  re-  yfQ  consider  that  probably  one  third  of  our  population 

w-Tix.,  twelve  week* 2,241  ^re  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  m  which 

K??iu.VAAiV Q  »w*.  A  AZtm  divorces  are  not  recognized  for  any  cause,  the  propor- 

fc^ntF^TiIftoen^li^:::::::::::.   ™"-4^^^^^  tlon  of  divorces  becomes  alMjolutely  8tarUing.  ^or 

>er  belonging 81,679  the  ten  years  ending  Dec.  81 ,  1882,  there  were  2,824 

dance * *.'.*.*..*.           28',6M  applications  for  divorce  in  the  State,  of  which  2, 201 

ftcbera  regularly  employed 929  were  granted.    The  hu^e  minority  of  tliese  divorces 

towshera $412,009  76  -^^ere  granted  without  opposition,  and  therefore  upon 

Y  • M o  ^  TO  ^  P*^^^^  deposition.**,  which  are  practically  on ly  such 

;2;nTtu^.;baiidfng.:ip^^          ^  depositions  of  interested  pa^^ 

*7 184,925  70  pnma  facte  CMSQ,    Though  the  law  provides  that  no 

"/"/  divorce  shall  be  ijranted  ir  it  shall  appear  that  there 

tItitlMSa — The  appropriation  for  the  is  collusion  between  the  parties,  yet  it  is  a  well-known 

harities  and  Corrections  for  the  year  fact  tliat  in  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  actual  col- 

OOO,  in  addition  to  the  amount  re-  I'J?"?'^^  ^<^"»^  iV"*Y  ^"^^  ^^^^''^^  ^ '  v®  "?®°^*'? 

i«K^,  ko.».^  ^#  ;»»««4.».   ««^  -«i«  ^f  of  the  court.    About  one  fifth  of  the  apphcations  al- 

labor,  board  of  inmates,  and  sale  of  j^^^  adulterv  as  a  cause  for  divorce,  an<f  yet  I  am  in- 

t  of  the  farm  and  workshop,  which  formed  by  the  Attorney-General  that  no  prosecution 

to  $52,663.50.     An  appropriation  of  for  adultery  was  ever  known  to  him  based  on  evi- 

was  also  made  to  meet  the  defi-  dence  brouj?ht  out  in  a  divorce  cose.    In  fact,  a  divorce 

1ft«9.      ThA   hnard   drflw  frnm  fhfl  for  this  cause  would  be  granted  upon  evidence  that 

18«i.     1  he    Doara  are  w  from  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^rmnt  for  a  moment  the  holding  of  a  per- 

le  sum  or  f  97,011.30  in  addition  to  ^^  upon  a  criminal  charjjc  for  the  commission  of  the 

ts  received  by  them  as  above.    This  crime.    Our  statute  practioedly  limits  the  causes  of 
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oUvorce  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  is  so  much 
more  favorable  to  easy  divorces  that  instances  are  not 
rare  of  persons  coming  to  the  State  and  remaining  the 
time  required  to  obtam  standing  in  our  courts. 

RtilroadSt — The  following  are  statistics  of  the 
railroads  of  the  State  for  the  year : 

Whole  number  of  corporations  (including  Ap- 

Sonaug,  operated  by  the  New  York,  Provi- 
ence,  ana  Bostun,  and  no  aeparate  acoount 

kept) 18 

Total  amount  of  capital  stock $80,654,170  86 

Totol  amount  of  indebtedness 80,778.468  28 

Total  receipts 18,094,812  53 

Total  expenses 12,254,886  46 

Total  net  earnings 1,689,984  84 

Total  net  surplus 8,665,962  84 

Total  number  of  passengers 82,671,440 

Total  tons  of  merchandise 4J550,814 

Total  miles  of  track  in  thisStote o05AVI^ 

Total  number  of  locomotives Soi 

Total  number  of  passenger-cars  owned 885 

Total  number  of  ail  other  cars  owned 7,820f 

Compared  with  previous  year  the  resalt  is : 

Total  capital  stock,  inersasMT $8386,800  00 

Total  indebtedness,  increaud 4,648,718  95 

Total  receipts,  increa«Mf 600,68S  80 

Total  expenses,  increased 1,816,900  83 

Total  nee  earnings,  decrea§ed 481,951  64 

ToiaX  BorplvM^  decreased 60,881  16 

Total  number  of  passengers,  increased 8,c$86.8S9 

Total  tons  of  merchandise,  decreased 698,977^ 

Total  miles  of  track  in  this  State,  increase. . .  C'^WV 

Piilltlcil. — The  Republican  State  Gonyention 
met  in  Providence  on  March  16th,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 
Augustus  O.  Bourn,  of  Bristol ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Oscar  J.  Rathbun,  of  Woonsocket ; 
Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Addeman,  of  Provi- 
dence ;  Attorney- General,  S.  P.  Colt,  of  Bris- 
tol ;  General  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark,  of  Lin- 
coln. 

On  the  same  day  a  convention  of  Independ- 
ents in  Providence  nominated  William  Sprague 
for  Governor,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
conference  on  the  other  nominations. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  the 
same  city,  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  having 
nominated  Mr.  Sprague  for  Governor,  in  con- 
ference with  the  Independent  committee,  agreed 
upon  the  following  ticket  for  State  officers: 
For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  H.  George, 
of  Providence ;  Secretary  of  State,  Warren  R. 
Perce,  of  Providence ;  Attorney-General,  Wil- 
lard  Sayles,  of  Providence;  General  Treasurer, 
James  B.  Cottrell,  of  Newport.  Z.  O.  Slocum 
was  substituted  for  Mr.  C^eorge. 

The  election,  on  the  4th  of  April,  resulted  in 
the  succe^  of  the  Republican  ticket.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  vote : 


IndcpMdant 
DuDocntlo. 


Ooremor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State  . . . 

Attorney-General 

Treasurer 


DoDMntfe. 

18,0G8 
18,179 
13.257 
18,622 
18,257 

10,901 
10,214 
10,166 
9,905 
10,174 

726 
690 
678 
628 
674 


The  Legislature  chosen  has  30  Republicans 
and  7  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  55  Repub- 
licans and  17  Democrats  in  the  House. 

EITUAL  HCRDiaL  CiSE.  See  Austbia-Hun- 
GABT,  page  47. 


ROMAH  CATHOLIC  CHURCfl.  Btt.  Themott 
important  event  of  the  year  was  the  seizure  bj 
the  Italian  Government  of  the  property  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide.  This  boilj, 
one  of  the  committees  of  cardinals  to  whicb 
the  various  departments  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are  confided,  controls  funds  and  property  given 
for  missionary  purposes  in  all  countries.  The 
Italian  Government  undertook  to  seize  ssd 
sell  this  property,  and  give  the  Propaganda  t 
credit  for  the  amount  in  the  Italian  debt,  pay- 
ing a  yearly  interest.  Against  this  the  Prop- 
aganda appealed;  the  case  was  tried  in  the 
Italian  courts,  and  finally  carried  to  the  Coort 
of  Cassation,  which  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Congregation  of  the  Propagiodi 
has  under  its  charge  a  great  missionary  college, 
and  a  printing-office  established  in  1626,  in 
which  religious  works  in  a  great  number  of 
languages  are  printed.  It  has  also  a  museom, 
founded  early  in  this  century  by  Cardinal  Ste 
phen  Borgia,  and  has  a  rich  collection  of  early 
maps,  and  geographical,  ethnological,  and  lin- 
guistic contributions  from  missions  in  all  puts 
of  the  world.  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  by  a  circular  to  bishops  in  mis- 
sionary countries,  Oct.  20,  1882,  appealed  for 
further  contributions  to  this  great  collecdon. 

Among  the  other  notable  events  was  the 
opening  of  a  college  in  Rome  for  Armeniin 
theological  students,  under  tlie  directioD  of 
Cardinal  Hassoun,  who  belongs  to  that  rite. 
It  had  been  established  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  bj 
his  brief  of  March  1. 

On  May  80,  Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  a  con- 
stitution in  regard  to  the  Third  Order  of  6l 
Francis,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  ein- 
bracing  persons  living  in  the  world,  even  in 
the  marriage  state.  The  Pope  revised  and 
amended  the  rule  of  the  order,  and  recom- 
mended it  highly  to  the  faithfiiL 

On  August  17  the  Pope  addressed  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Cardinals  de  Luca,  FitrB, 
and  Hergenroether,  in  which  he  announced 
that  the  Vatican  Library  would  henceforth  be 
at  the  service  of  those  who  were  prosecntin^ 
historical  labors.  Under  this  policy,  the  Vati- 
can archives  had  already  been  examined  at  iht 
instance  of  the  English  Government,  and  copi^ 
obtained  of  documents  supplementing  what 
was  already  known  of  various  important  events. 

On  September  12  the*  Pope  issued  an  en- 
cyclical to  stimulate  Catholics  througboat  the 
world  to  resort  to  the  devotion  of  the  Rosart. 
to  which,  in  Catholic  annals,  the  victories  d 
Lepanto  and  Vienna,  which  saved  Christen- 
dom, are  especially  ascribed. 

On  October  7  he  received  in  St.  Peter's  a 
great  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
repliea  to  the  address  by  Count  Viancioo. 

The  venerable  Father  Beckx,  General  o(  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  9^ 
sought  to  retire,  or  be  aided  in  his  duties.  F<^ 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  order,  a  co- 
adjutor to  the  General  was  elected  by  the  pro- 
curators of  the  varioos  provinces  assembled  i& 
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general  congregation.     The  choice  devolved  Catholic  churches.    This  elicited  from  Cardi- 

on  Father  Anderledy,  who  had  for  a  time  been  nol  Simeoni  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops,  in 

a  missionary  in  the  United  States.  which  he  said : 

No  new  promotions  of  cardinals  were  made  it  is  not  forbidden  to  collect  money  to  better,  the 

during  1883,  and  several  members  of  the  Sa-  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  but,  according  to  the 

cred  College  died :   Cardinal  Ignatius  Moraes  opostolio  commands,  collections  are  to  be  positively 

Cardoso,  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  (#eb.  24) ;  Cardi-  SS?,^!^«'J>,^^^inna  T^l^^  in^h„tL^«lS^^?l 

1  -Tk      v              A     i.i.>  1.        \y  -ur     i.i>     /CI     A.  Buil  more  tne  passions  of  men,  so  tnat  leaders  may 

Dal  Deschamps,  Archbishop  of  Mechhn  (Sept.  easUy  abuse  them  to  form  wild  plots  against  the  laws. 

29) ;  Cardmal  Henry  Mary  Gaston  de  Bonne-  But  most  especiall;^  are  they  to  keep  iQoof  from  such 

chose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen  (Oct.  28).  movements,  when  it  distinctlv  appears  that  they  tend 

Iwllid.— On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1888  to  excite  hatred,  to  assaU  the  character  of  eminent  men, 

T>r^w^^  T«^  YTiT  ^AA»^^r,r.A  ♦^  n„«.i;««i  \/«r««K«  and  utter  no  condemnation  ot*  crimes  and  assassma- 

Pope  Leo  XIII  addressed  to  Cardinal  McCabe,  ^^^^  ^^^  which  wicked  men  dishonor  themselves ; 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  important  brief  in  and  most  of  all  when  it  is  put  forth  that  real  love  of 
regard  to  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  country  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  money  con- 
said  :  tributed  or  refiised,  so  that  men  are  driven  by  a  kind 

n,,       J,        X      *      M       •  !.•                V       V  of  force  or  fear  to  take  part  in  them. 

The  adherents  of  evil  societies,  as  wo  have  been  '^ 

grieved  to  observe  during  the  post  months,  do  not  Clenuuiy*  —  The    situation  of    the   Catholic 

cease  to  put  their  trust  in  deeds  of  crime  to  excite  the  Church  in  Germany  began  to  improve  durimr 

SS^^'TnriZl^'Apfa'^S^^Xa  "88-    NogotUtions  were  carried  on  .t  Rome. 

to  lead  their  fellow-countrymen,  not  to  safety,  but  to  ^^^  some  concessions  were  made.     A  Catholic 

d^truction.    Ilonoe  the  faithful  people  should  bo  relief  act,  mitigating  to  some  extent  the  sever- 

ii     1             j-j           t.        !___           i_j-j.t-  ,.      -  .,     T^  1.    ,                1  .1     ,       J.  house 

and  be- 

the 

great 

suffering  oppression  to  seek  their  rights  by  lawM  distress:  8,000  priests  were  in  exile;   in  the 
ineans.  It  is  not  allowable  to  make  use  of  the  wotco-  archdiocese  of  Posen,  171  parishes,  contain- 
tion  which  cnme  affords ;  and  that  Divine  Prov  |       800,000   Catholics,  were  without  parish 
allots  to  the  virtuous  the  enioyments  of  the  fruits  of  9.         ji^oc#i.u           'au     *!            a 
patience  and  well-doing, but  subiects  the  evil-disposed,  pnests,  and  135  of  them  without  clergy  of  any 
after  their  fruitless  labors,  to  heavy  punishment  from  Kind ;  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne,  286  par- 
God  and  men.    While  we  thus  speak  fh>m  our  car-  ishes  out  of  813  were  deprived  of  priests;  in 
nest  desire  for  the  relief,  peace,  and  haopinws  of  Ire-  the  diocese  of  MUnster,  137  were  vacant, 
land,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you,  our  beloved  son,  and  Tk^  ■d«i;«^  a«4.  ^TM%^x^^A  y^iaUr^r^a  4^^ -^^^^^^^ 
your  venerable  colleagues  in  united  counsels 'and  7^^  ^f^'^f  ^^*  enabled  bishops  to  perform 
brotherly  love,  will  continue  to  keep  your  faithful  peo-  episcopal  acts,  even  out  01  their  own  dioceses, 
pie  entirely  apart  from  those  who.  led  away  blindly  and  to  appoint  vicars,  chaplains,  etc.,  in  vacant 
by  their  own  passions,  think  that  they  can  serve  their  parishes.     The  celebration  of  mass  by  priests 
country  by  steepmg  themselves  in  cnme,  by  drawing  qq^  authorized   by  the   Government  was  no 
others  into  the  same  depraved  courses,  and  imprmting  ,  ,  ^^^  ^  ««;,v.;««i  ^<»««-«   ««^  ♦!»*  •;«i»*  «#  «». 
a  foul  stain  upon  their  country's  cauic.    We  rejoicS^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^"""I?®1  offense,  and  thenght  of  ap- 
beloved  son,  that  vou  have  hxtely  so  effectively  dis-  peal  to  the  Mmister  of  Publio  Worship  was 
charoed  this  priestly  zeal  when,  in  view  of  the  snares  granted, 
and  dangers  prepared  for  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ire-  The  organization  of  the  Catholics  in  Germa- 

uS^rnorrthin^^^'tti.r^u^hJ^X^  »y'  ^''"^d  forth  bjr  the  oppreseive  acts  of  the 

to  vigilant  care,  and  consulted  at  once  for  their  salva-  trovernment,  continued  active,  as  was  shown 

lion  and  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  your  country,  by  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  at  DOssel- 

Thew  grave  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  and  the  pub-  dorf,  in  Prussian  Rhineland,  in  September. 

S?  '^!t"^  ?L^t  ^'!5*'  P^^'P^®  imperatively  demand  FnB«e,— The  course  of  the  Government  of 

l^ot:^^<^aVpr^^^^^  the  French  Republic  during  1883  was  hostile 

and  checking  public  disturbances.  to  the  Cathohc  Church,  which  was  that  of  the 

For  the  proper  exercise  of  this  salutary  influence  of  vast  majority  of  its  citizens.     Seminarians  in 

the  sacred  ministry— especially  when  the  question  of  their  theological  course  were  made  subject  to 

Sr^";:Sf  ILZ.!r  ari^rr^it'r^'^  conscription,  and  compelled  to  ^rve  in  the 

plan  if,  adhering  strictly  to  the  decrees  you  have  al-  ranks;  clergy  were  made  subject  to  be  de- 

Teady  made  regarding  the  junior  clergy,  you  would  prived  of  their  stipends  at  will ;  religious  m- 

^ve  leave  to  attend  such  meetings  only  to  those  eccle-  structions  and  emblems  were  removed  from 

mastics  in  whose  wisdom  you  have  special  oonfidence,  ^he  scliools,  and  books  of  morality,  written  by 

^hoM  mature  age  and  experience  have  rendered  them  „„^„,^j    :Jfi^«i«    „.«.•«    ;.«^.^^r.r.l^        T«    ♦v.l 

conspicuous  foTprudencT  wisdom,  and  weight,  and  avowed  infidels,   were    introduced.      In    the 

vho  are,  therefore,  best  able  to  guide  an  excited  as-  same  spint  the  Municipal  Council  m  Pans  sup- 

sembly  to  what  is  right  and  honest,  to  meet  the  falla-  pressed  the  chaplaincies  in  the  hospitals,  closed 

noes  of  the  evil-disposed,  to  ffuard  the  cause  of  justice,  the  chapels,  and  forbade  visits  by  the  clergy, 

«nd  be  the  best  defender  of  the  most  judicious  courses,  ^^j^^g  j^  ^,^3  ^jj^^e  they  were  speoiaUy  sum- 

The  exhortations  of  the  Holy  See  were  re-  moned  by  the  patients.    This  was  done  against 

newed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  other  the  protest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.    In 

members  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  their  pasto-  June  Pope  Leo  XIII  addressed  a  letter  to 

ral  letters.    In  the  course  of  time  the  Parnell  President  Gr6vy,  personally  urging  him   to 

testimonial  fund  was  started,  and  collections  exert  his  influence  to  secure  a  more  just  and 

were  made  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  the  equitable  policy.    The  French  Cabinet  decided 
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that  the  President  sbonld  answer  the  letter  year  the  laws  making  seminarians  amenabk  to 

personally,  not  officially.  military  service  were  to  some  extent  a  dead 

Belglun. — Belgium,  imitating  the  policy  of  letter. 
France,  adopted  a  line  of  proceeding  to  dimin-        Rissla. — ^The  negotiations  wiiicb  Pope  Leo 

ish  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Re-  XIII  bad   conducted  with  the  Emperor  led, 

ligious  teaching  was  suppressed  in  the  sobools,  early  in  1883,  to  a  greater  prosperity  for  the 

and  (June  26,  1883)  a  law  was  passed  making  Catholic  Church  in    the  Russian   domioioiii 

theological  students  liable  to  conscription.  Tbe  than  it  had  enjoyed  for  many  years,     'With  Uie 

Catholic  party  established  schools  of  their  own  consent  of  the  Russian  Government,  tbe  Pope 

in  which  the  pupils  increased  from  580,380  in  appointed  twelve  bishops  to  sees  wbidi  had 

1880  to  622,437  in  1882.  long  been  vacant.    Numbers  of  priests  were 

A  curious  case  in  tbe  Belgian  and  American  allowed  to  return  from  exile.     The  Catboiie 

courts  resulted,  August    14,  in  the  acquittal  Metropolitan    of   Russia,    Mgr.    Fialkowtfiki, 

of  Canon  Bernard,  who  bad  been  arrested  in  Archbishop  of  Mohilev,  died  on  Feb.  11. 
America  for  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  dio-        Halted  SUtes* — The  Catholic  Church  in  the 

cese  of  Toiimai.    The  bishop  of  that  see,  Mgr.  United  States,   at  the  close  of  1883,  bad  IS 

Dupont,  becoming  more  or  less  insane,  was  archbishops,  67  bishops,    6,885    priests,  and 

removed  by  tbe  Pope,  who  appointed  Bishop  6,613  churches — an  increase  of  289  priests  and 

Rousseaux  to  tbe  management  of  the  diocese.  872 churches  since  1882.    The  total  numbered 

Bishop  Dupont,  however,  endeavored  to  gain  Catholics  is  uncertain,  tbe  estimates  being,  is 

possession  of  tbe  diocesan  funds,  and  tbe  Gov-  far  as  statistics  can  be  depended  on,  below  the 

emment  claimed  that  the  funds  really  belonged  real  population,  which,  judging  by  the  ratio 

to  the  state.    Canon  Bernard,  acting  under  of  births  and  deaths,  must  exceed  7,500,000. 

orders  to  remove  the  funds,  brought  them  to  In  Vermont,   of  7,850  children   born,  2,087 

the  United  States.    As  there  bad  been  no  mis-  were  baptized  in  Catholic  churches ;  tbe  ratio 

appropriation,  his  innocence  was  recognized.  of  births  to  population  is  1  to  45*2,  but  the 

Louise  Lateau,  the  stigmatica  of  Boisd'Haine,  Catholic  population  is  estimated  at  only  8 V 
died  there  on  August  24.  She  was  born  000,  when  probably  50,000  would  be  near? 
Jan.  80,  1850,  and  from  chUdhood  was  noted  the  truth.  Of  90,980  births  in  Ohio,  16,216 
for  her  piety  and  charity,  especially  in  the  were  baptized  in  Catholic  churches, 
cholera-season  of  1866.  She  was  prostrated  A  provincial  council,  called  at  New  York, 
by  a  lingering  malady  the  following  year,  met  on  September  28.  Besides  the  cardinal, 
and  the  stigmata,  or  wounds  like  those  of  who  presided  as  Archbishop  of  New  York,  H 
Christ,  began  to  appear  in  1868,  that  in  tbe  side  was  attended  by  seven  bishops  of  New  York 
being  the  first.  She  was  also  declared  to  have  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Coadjutor  Arch- 
lived  without  food  from  1871.  Her  case  ex-  bishop  of  New  York.  The  decrees  of  the 
cited  much  attention,  and  for  a  considerable  Council  were  transmitted  to  Rome  for  tp- 
period  her  symptoms  were  examined  by  meiU-  proval.  About  the  same  time  tbe  Pope  calkd 
cai  men  of  all  opinions.  By  Catholics  gener-  the  various  archbishops  of  the  United  Sitvs 
ally  the  facts  were  accepted  as  well  established,  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  matters  to  be  treated  is 
and  she  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  record-  a  Plenary  Council  of  the  whole  Church  in  the 
ed  to  have  received  the  stigmata,  St.  Francis  United  States,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in 
of  Assisi  being  tbe  first.  Others,  however,  im-  1884.  As  several  of  the  archbishops  were 
peached  tbe  evidence  and  denied  the  facts.  unable  from  ill  health  to  go,  bishops  from  the 

A  congress,  theological  and  devotional,  was  provinces  represented  them  and  vacant  eees^ 

held  at  Li^ge,  Belgium,  June  5-10, 1883,  called  Many  sessions  of  the  American  archbishops 

the  Congress  of  Eucbaristical  Works.  and  bishops  were  held,  and  various  points  re- 

SwItKriand. — Early  in  the  year  an   attempt  lating  to  the  adaptation  of  tbe  law  governing 

was  made  to  give  the  Catholic  cantons  repre-  the  Church  in  the  United  States  to  the  geaenl 

sentation  in  the  Federal  Council,  from  which  law  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  position  of  af- 

they  bad  been  excluded  for  thirty  years,  but  fairs  in  this  country,  were  finally  settled  opoa 
the  project  failed.    The  position  of  the  Catho-        The  celebrations    in    tbe  year    showed  a 

lie  Church,  however,  was  improving ;  Mgr.  Mer-  strange  contrast.    The  Jesuits  celebrated  April 

millod.  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  who  17,  the  250th  anniversary  of  tbe  founding  of  * 

had  long  been  in  exile,  was  permitted  to  re-  mission  of  their  order  in  Maryland,  at  tbe  teiy 

turn.     The  Old  Catholic  body,  though  support-  outset  of  its  colonization;  and  Chicago,  nov 

ed  by  the  Government,  bad  not  gained  ground,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  celebrated  the  50tb 

^nd  was  unable  to  retain  tbe  Church  of  St.  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  tbe  first  Cathohe 

Joseph,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Cath-  church,  May  27;  and  tbe  first  resident  priest 

olics,  who  accordingly  recovered  it.  at  Chicago,  Rev.  J.  M.  J.  St.  Cyr,  almort  wit- 

Anstrla-HiBgary. — The  year  was  marked  by  nessed  the  celebration,  dying  Feb.  21. 
a  great  national  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.        Several  cases  touching  the  Catholic  Charcb 

John  Nepomucene,  at  Prague,  in  May,  and  by  were  before  tbe  courts  in  18d3.    In  Mardi, 

the  religious  and  national  celebration  in  Ans-  Chief-Justice  Morton,  of  the  Supreme  Court 

trian  Poland  of  John  Sobieski^s  victory  over  of  Massachusetts,  decided  that  a  bequest  of 

the  Turks  at  Vienna  in  1683.     During  tbe  money  to  have  masses  said  for  the  soul  of  tbe 
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testator  was  valid ;  bat  in  another  case  in  New  At  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  on  Easter- da j,  the 

York  in  Jane,  Jadge  Freeman,  of  an  inferior  Baddhists,  at  the  instigation  of  a  fanatic  bonze, 

oonrt,  held  sach  a  beqaest  invalid.  got  ap  a  procession  near  the  Catholic  cathe- 

Charches  for  colored  Catholics  were  dedi-  dral,  bearing  a   cracified  monkey,  grotesqae 

oated  daring  the  year  in  Baltimore  and  New  figares  in  derision  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 

York,  and  a  Colored  Home  for  the  Aged  at  other  emblems  intended  to  provoke  the  Chris- 

Lonisville,  Ey.  tians.     A  bloody  riot  ensued.     The  trouble 

Caiadju — The  Catholic  Charch  in  Canada,  spread,  and  several  Catholic  churches  in  the 

and  adjac'ent  provinces,  in  1883,  had  6  arch-  rnral  districts  were  burned  or  pulled  down, 

bishops,  25  bishops,  2,032  priests,  and  1,699  ROCIIAIIIA)  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Europe, 

churches,  with  a  population  of  2,082,895.  formerly  a  province  of  Tnrkey.    Absolute  in- 

The  pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne  at  Beaupr6  was  dependence  was  proclaimed  May  22,  1877,  and 

increased  greatly  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  was  recognized  by  the  powers  at  the  Congress 

A  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with  the  of  Berlin,  June  13,  1878.    The  principality  of 

establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  University  Ronmania  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  March 

Laval,  of  Quebec,  in  Montreal.     Bishop  Con-  26, 1881.    The  Constitution  was  elaborated  by 

roy,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  made  prog-  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  1866.    It  delegates 

ress  in  adjusting  the  questions  regarding  the  the  legislative  power  to    the  Senate,  of  70 

Buccnrsal  Medical  College  of  Laval  .University  members,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of 

and  the  H6tel  Dleu,  Montreal,  but  new  diffi-  145  members.    Every  citizen  who  pays  taxes 

colties  arose,   which  even  injunctions    from  is  a  voter.    The  electoral  colleges  are  four  in 

Cardinal  Si  raeoni  failed  to  remove.    Anew  number^oorresponding  to  four  classes  of  voters, 

apostolic  delegate,  Mgr.  Henry  Smeulder,  was  The  King,  Carol  1^  the  son  of  Prince  Ho- 

sent  out  and  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  henzollern-Sigmaringen,  was  born  April  20, 

Basilica,  Quebec,  Oct.  22, 1883.    The  questions  1839.     He  was  elected  Prince  of  Ronmania  in 

at  issue  were  still  undecided.  1866,  after  the  abdication  of  Couza,  who  was 

ChllL  —  The  Spanish-American  republics  elected  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
claim  the  right  of  patronage  granted  by  Pope  in  1859,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  Alex- 
Julius  II  to  Philip  II,  and  under  it  assume  the  ander  John  I  upon  their  union  into  the  Prin- 
right  of  nominating  bishops.  This  has  led  to  cipality  of  Ronmania  in  1861.  The  executive 
frequent  vacancies,  as  the  candidates  presented  authority  is  exercised  by  a  council  of  seven. 
are  not  always  such  as  any  Pope  can  con-  Area  aad  Pepilatioii« — The  area,  as  fixed  by 
Boientiously  appoint.  In  Chili  the  Government  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  is  about  49,979  square 
nominated  Mgr.  Tafaro  for  the  archbishopric  of  miles.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is 
Santiago;  the  Pope  declined  to  appoint  him,  known  only  by  estimates.  The  official  esti- 
and  finally  sent  Mgr.  del  Mate  as  delegate  to  mate  of  the  total  population  in  1882  was 
Chili,  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulty ;  but  5,876,000.  In  Ronmania,  as  it  was  before  the 
the  Chilian  Cabinet  almost  immediately  sent  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  estimated  population  of 
him  his  passports.  5,073,000  souls  included  772,700  strangers. 

AutralUu— The  Catholic  Church  in  Australia  About  4,529,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ron- 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Arch-  mania  pro|>er  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
bishop  Roger  Bede  Vaughan,  of  Sydney,  who  Church,  114,200  are  Roman  Catholics,  400,- 
diedsuddenly  while  in  England,  Aug.  18,  1883.  000  Hebrews,  18,800  Protestants,   8,000  Ar- 

Vmign  MMoiis. — The  Catholic  missions  in  menians,  and  2,000  Mohammedans.  The  oapi- 
Anam  and  China  were  involved  in  great  dan-  tal,  Bucharest,  contains  221,000  inhabitants; 
ger  by  the  French  operations  in  Anam,  as  Jassy,  90,000 ;  Galatz,  80,000.  The  number  of 
they  led  to  a  general  exasperation  against  all  marriages  in  1882  was,  exclusive  of  the  Do- 
Christians  supposed  to  be  connected  with  brudja,  44, 242;  births,  191, 653;  deaths,  134,627. 
France.  The  Rev.  M.  B^chet,  of  the  Semi-  Cwmment* — The  imports  increased  from  82,- 
nary  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  Paris,  was  de-  927,228  lei  (the  leu  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
capitated,  May  Ist,  in  the  province  of  Thang  franc)  in  1871  to  255,836,415  lei  in  1880,  274,- 
Hoa,  Tonquin.  The  Abb6  Terrasse  was  put  to  757,458  in  1881,  and  268,850,921  lei  in  1882 ; 
death  at  Yunnansen,  China,  and  about  70  na-  the  exports  from  177,682,783  lei  in  1871  to 
tive  Christians  were  driven  from  their  homes  218,918,878  in  1880, 206,518,317  in  1881,  and 
and  put  to  death.  The  church  in  Anam  con-  244,730,199  lei  in  1882.  The  commerce  with 
tained  six  vicariates  apostolic,  with  396  priests  the  principal  foreign  countries  in  1881  was  in 
and  501,223  Christians,  exclusive  of  the  part  round  numbers  as  follows,  in  lei: 
under  French  rule,  which  contained  98  priests 


and  65,242  Christians.  countries. 

In  Madagascar  Father  Gaston  de  Batz  and 


Brother  Martin  BrutaU  were  starved  to  death  GreltBritSIf^. 

at  Mananzary,  July  28  and  29.  Germany..... '.'.'. 

The  revolt  of  El  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan  broke  ^^ 

up  all  the  Catholic  missions,  and  the  clergy  fell  other  coimtiies.'. 

into  his  hands,  but  no  details  of  their  fate  have 

been  obtained.  "^^^^ 


Importi. 


185,000,(KK) 
60,500,000 
81.800,000 
22,700,000 
10.400,000 
ia,800,000 


2T4,TOO,000 


Expocta. 


72,100,000 
82,200,000 
1,600,000 
19,800,000 
11,400,000 
19,900,000 


208,000,000 
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Tlie  valaes  of  the  prinoipa]  classes  of  imports 
and  exports  were  as  follow : 


CLASSES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


C«realfl 

Animals 

Hides,  leather,  and  manutactures. 
Timber  and  manufactures  of  wood 
Textile  materials  and  manutiact- 

oree 

Metals  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Vegetable  oils 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Impoitk 


Ezporti. 


6,600,000 

6,000,000 

86,600,000 

18,900,000 

98,400,000 

4d,60U,000 

6,800,000 

60,400,000 


167.200,000 

16,600,000 

1,800,000 

6,200,000 

7,100,000 
700,000 


RBCHnS.  ^#^ 

Directtaxes .   ^^^^ 

Indirect  taxes .•   'Vv^^ 

Domains -         '    ^\l»^id 

Ministries .'.     0^*" 

Miscellaneous 

Tithe  of  direct  taxee  for  ooUeetion 


-•      \^ 


Total  revenue. 


The  following  were  the  mainb^ 
budget  of  expenditures : 


e^? 


^ 


17,400,000 


274,400,000     206,000,000 


EXPKNDrrURES. 

PubMc  debt 

War  Ministry 

Ministry  of  Finance 

Ministiy  of  the  Interior. . 
Worshipaod  Instnictioo. 
Public  Works. 


Foreign  Aflbirs 
Council  of  Mlnisten. 
Beserve  ftmd 

Total 


The  public  debt  has  been  contra^' 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Danubian 

ports  in  1880  was  19,876,  of  2,969,848  tons;  fiJn^ii^r^'oTj'usUci" 

number  cleared,  18,564 — tonnage,  8,174,181.  ~ 

Commuicatloiuu — Railroads  have  contributed 
greatlj  to  the  development  of  Roumanian  com- 
merce and  industry.    The  first  line  was  built 
in  1869,  to  connect  Bucharest  with  the  Dan- 
ube at  Giurgevo.     On  July   1,   1882,   there  1864.    Two  thirds  of  the  borrowed 
were  914  miles  completed  and  568  miJes  in  the  been  employed  in  the  construction  o: 
course  of  construction.    Nearly  the  entire  net-  A  sinking  fund  exists  for  the  redempt4 
work  was  constructed  by  the  state.    The  cos!;  loans  between  1888  and  1968.    The    ^ 
was  876,450,000  lei ;  gross  receipts  in  1881,  loans  bear  interest  at  5  and  6  per  ce^^ 
22,800,745  lei ;  expenses,  16,854,441  lei.  nominal  amount  of  the  debt,  April  1,X 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1882  was  593,191,006  lei.    About  one  third  w 

4,622  kilometres;  length  of  wires,  9,640  kilo-  the  country,  and  the  rest  mainly  in  Gt 
metres;  messages  sent  in  1882,  1,213,903;  re-        The  Daiibe  (JiMtiM. — The  form  in  w 

ceipts,  4,076,921  lei ;  expenses,  8,659,549  lei.  jurisdiction  of  the  Danubian  Oommis^^^    g% 

The  post-office  forwarded  15,482,128  letters,  prolonged  was  an  infringement  on  tbV^  ^  ^^' 

newspapers,  and  packets,  in  1882.  pendence  of  Roumania.    In  tlie  Berlin  f^  ^i 

Hie  Army. — By  the  law  of  1868,  last  modified  as  well  as  in  the  previous  on^  the  P*^^--^ 

by  the  act  of  June  8,  1882,  the  military  forces  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  sovereign  rt  ^^ 

are  composed  of  the  permanent  army  and  its  states  was  not  denied.     International  1*^^,^^!. 

reserve  and  the  territorial  army  and  its  re-  thermore  universally  intrusts  to  the  inan^^]^^ 

serve,  constituting  the  active  army,  the  militia,  riparian  states  the  administration  of  regu^''^^ 

and  the  civic  guard  in  the  urban,  and  the  levy  for  international  rivers.    Yet  at  the  iS-  ^^ 

in  mass  for  the  rural  communes.    All  Rou-  conference  which,  in  February,  extend#^^. 

manians  are  obliged  to  serve  three  years  in  the  powers  of  the  commission  for  the  m\x%^^^ 

active  and  five  in  the  reserve  permanent  army,  term  of  eighteen  years,  and  extended  its^^^ 

or  the  same  period  in  the  territorial  army ;  or,  diction  to  Galatz,  Roumania  was  offerecF^^ 

if  legally  exempt,  are  enrolled  in  the  militia,  a  deliberative  voice,  while  Austria  was  ^^^ 

together  with  those  who  have  completed  their  fiction  granted  the  privileges  of  a  n^  ^ 

term  of  service,  until  they  have  passed  the  state  for  a  stretch  of  1,221  kilometres  ^^  ^ 

thirty-sixth  year  of  their  age,  from  which  time  it  is  none.     This  result,   compromigin^*^  ^ 

of  life  they  are  inscribed  for  ten  more  years  in  rights  of  Roumania  and  bumUiating  tc^  ^ 

the  civic  guard,  or  levee  en  masee.  The  effective  tional  feeling,  she  has  striven  for  jes^^  ^ 

of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is  19,-  prevent.    When  it  was  finally  aooomplisM 

812  officers  and  men,  with  2,945  horses  and  the  anti- German  feeling  in   Roumania  nxe 

180  pieces  of  artillery.    The  strength  of  the  to  a  dangerous  pitch.     Gen.  Brialroont,  t^ 

territorial  army  is  about  100,000  men,  with  distinguished   Belgian   engineer   officer,  m 

90  cannon.     There  is  a  naval  force  of  four  summoned  to  Roumania  to  plan  a  systen  of 

dispatch-boats,   three  gunboats,   a   torpedo-  fortifications  for  the  frontier  and  the  ctpiuL 

boat,  and  eight  launches  for  the  Danube  po-  Senator  Gradisteano,  on  the  occasion  of  the  on- 

lice.  veiling  of  a  monument  of  Stephen  the  Grett  at 

Finances. — The  capitation- tax  of  nine  lei,  or  Jassy,  uttered  belligerent  threats  against  hxr 

francs,  with  a  higher  rate  for  merchants,  was  tria.  The  difficulties  of  this  young  and  striTing 

reduced  to  three  francs  per  head  of  the  peasant  nation,  situated  within  the  circle  of  the  £iK- 

population  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1882.    The  em  maelstrom,  and  in  danger  of  being  sw^ 

state  derives  the  chief  part  of  its  revenue  from  away  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  mighty  pow- 

this  source,  from  its  valuable   domains  and  ers  on  either  side,  suggests  in  critical  emer 

salt-mines,  and  from  tobacco  and  salt  monopo-  gencies  desperate   action^  to   which  the  hot 

lies.  and  eager  temperament  of  the  RoumaniaD  pco- 

The  budget  for  1882-^83  states  the  revenues  pie  is  prone.    Obliged  to  maintain  an  annj 

as  follow :  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  wtr, 
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^hose   efficiencj   and    bravery  is  tions.     Their  economical   dependence  npon 

which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  German  capital  is  a  source  of  uneasiness  and 

erely — although  they    have    thus  fear  to  the  Roumanians.     A  sign  of  this  feeling 

1  since  the  Russian  war  under  tlus  is  the  recent  action  of  the  legislature  in  en- 

that  of  a  heavy  debt  for  railroads  hancing  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  to  bold 

t  yet  pay  interest  and  expenses —  land,  etc.,  instead  of  sweeping  them  away,  so 

lians  have  a  chance  of  not  only  as  to  promote  the  inflow  of  German  capital, 

but  of  improving,  their  position  Their  sensitiveness,  on  account  of  the  expan- 

ting  the  conflict  between  Russia  sion  of  German  energy  and  culture,  is  as  great 

Whichever  side  they  aid  with  as  that  of  any  of  the  Slav  peuplades  of  the 

ible  military  resources,  there  is  a  Balkans.    A  Roumanian  Government  coold  not 

of  ^^  unredeemed "  Roumanian  soil  venture  to  show  too  great   complaisance  to 

d  as  the  fruit  of  victory.    There  Austria.      To  the  Germans   an  independent 

3,000,000  and  4,000,000  Rouma-  Roumania  is  a  bastion  to  shield  the  ^*  civilizing 

adjacent  portions  of  Hungary  and  mission  '^  of  the  German  race  in  the  Orient,  a 

>  district  which  could  be  claimed  dam  against  the  ^^  Slavic  deluge  '^ ;  while  to  the 
ad  of  nationality  in  Transylvania  Russians  it  is  an  obstacle  in  their  path  to  Con- 
estern  Hungary  is  the  most  ox-  stantinople,  to  be  eventually  erased  from  the 
ralnable.  The  Roumanians  of  Bes  map. 

ever,  are  related  to  the  country  Palitlctl  Parttes*  —  The  Red,  or  Democratic 

tie.    They  were  faithful  subjects  party,  which  has  guided  the  state  during  a 

ol  until  separated  by  the  Treaty  period  of  remarkable  development  and  prog- 

?hat  experience  stands  in  the  way  ress,  has  governed  for  many  years  without  an 

;e  with  Russia.    When  no  power  organized  and  permanent  political  opposition, 

oumania  in  maintaining  the  neu-  Resettles  electoral  reform  project  raises  the  old 

r  soil,  she  was  obliged  to  become  class  conflict,  and  produces  dissension  in  the 

of  Russia  in  a  cosdy  war.    The  dominant  party.    The  Reds,  inspired  with  the 

rvices  rendered  by  the  Roumanian  ideas  of  French  liberalism,   emancipated    the 

evna  helped  to  turn  the  scale  of  serfs   and    expropriated  the  landlords.    The 

t  they  were  requited  by  the  an-  Whites,  or  Conservatives,  overthrew  the  Gov- 

Russia  of  the  province  of  Bessa-  ernment,  drove  out  the  reforming  Hospodar, 

Dobrudja  and  its  ports,  and  the  Colonel  Couza,  and  set  a  German  prince  on  the 

dependence,  are  not  considered  in  throne ;  but,  as  they  could  not  undo  the  great 

ifficient  compensation  for  the  loss  reform,  they  had  to  resign  the  helm  again  into 

ia.    Of  the  two  ports,  Eustendje  the  hands  of  the  Reds.    They  only  succeeded 

)  utilized,  and  to  render  that  one  in  making  a  better  bargain  for  their  lands, 

^e  years  more  of  time  and  the  Rosetti  was  the  man  of  ideas,  but  Bratiano  and 

of  20,000,000  francs  in  the  con-  other  practical  statesmen  took  the  direction  of 

a  bridge  and  harbor  will  be  re-  the  Grovernment.    The  Boyar  families  were 

>  withdrawal  of  the  Eilia  branch  many  of  them  won  over,  while  Cogelniceano 
abe  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  and  the  men  who  were  identified  with  Prince 
1  Commission  was  a  fresh  warning  Couza^s  revolutionary  reforms  were  left  out. 
)r  from  the  side  of  Russia.  (See  The  Reds  thus  became  merged  in  the  National- 
ROPEAN  Commission  of  The.)  Liberal  party.  The  excluded  Radicals  were  an 
less  and  constant,  however,  than  insignificant  group.  The  Conservative  Oppo- 
iinssia,  is  the  mistrust  of  German  sition,  though  few  in  number,  were  politically 
d  Austria,  because  the  policy  of  powerfnl  until  ^ey  melted  away  to  a  smaU 
1  of  the  present  Government  lays  remnant.    The  qualified  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 

>  attacks,  on  the  ground  of  sub-  ernment  of  Rosetti^s  project,  revived  the  con- 
German  interests.    The  King,  as  flict   between  democratic  and  oligarchic  ele- 

)rn,  had  difficulty  in  winning  the  ments.  His  plan  is  to  abolish  the  distinct  eleo- 
f  the  people.  He  maintained  his  toral  colleges,  and  have  the  great  proprietors 
»mking  hb  nationality,  and  taking  with  incomes  of  over  800  ducats  net,  the  inter- 
bOumanian  national  tendencies  and  mediate  class,  with  100  ducats  of  income  from 
His  present  advisers  have  gained  real  property,  and  the  indirect  peasant  voters, 
ce  of  the  country  by  the  tact  and  elect  their  candidates  to  the  Chamber  together, 
th  which  they  have  served  the  The  question  was  not  decided  by  the  general 
ional  independence,  but  their  atti-  election  to  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  took 
the  German  powers  is  sometimes  place  in  May.  The  regular  Opposition  won 
)stion.  French  political  influence  only  18  of  the  145  seats  in  the  Chamber,  while 
)d  from  Roumania,  but  French  the  Government  obtained  more  than  the  neoes- 
lot  extinct.  The  Germans  have  sary  two-third  mfyority  in  the  Senate.  This 
ir  commercial  expansion  in  Rou-  and  the  other  internal  reforms  which  the  Con- 
actively  than  in  any  other  part  stituent  Assembly  have  to  consider,  were 
attracted  by  the  richness  of  the  obscured  by  the  conflicts  and  intrigues  to  which 
1  by  its  social  and  political  condi-  the  nnderstanduig  arrived    at  between    the 
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AaBtrian  and  Roamanian  cabinets  gave  rise,  to  suggest  alterations  and  amendments.  A 
The  Old  Conservatives,  who  lean  toward  a  second  great  council  is  the  directing  Senate, 
Russian  connection  as  the  means  of  preserv-  which  is  the  highest  court  of  jadicature,  be- 
ing the  class  privileges  of  the  great  families,  sides  exercising  a  control  over  the  other  tribo- 
uttered  covert  threats  of  revolution  and  de-  nals  of  the  empire.  It  is  divided  into  eigbt 
thronement.  A  pretender.  Prince  Bibesco,  sections,  each  of  which  acts  as  the  court  of 
has  laid  plans  to  contest  the  succession  to  the  final  resort  in  a  particular  branch  of  the  law. 
throne  with  the  King^s  brother  or  nephew,  A  third  great  governing  body  is  the  Holj  Sjn- 
who  are  his  constitutional  successors,  as  he  od,  directing  ecclesiastical  affairs.  All  its  de- 
has  no  male  issue.  The  Young  Conservatives  cisions  must  be  ratified  bj  the  Emperor, 
approved  the  foreign  poliov  of  the  Government.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  is  divided  into  dercD 
The  group  which  calls  itself  the  Pure  Liberals,  departments.  The  Minister  of  the  Imperiil 
accused  the  ministers  of  reducing  the  country  Household  is  Gen.  Count  Vorontzoff  Dashko^ 
to  vassalage  under  Austria  and  Germany,  and  who  succeeded  Count  Adlerberg  in  1871.  Tbe 
submitting  to  the  dictation  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Minister  of   Foreign  Affairs  is   Nicholas  de 

Reform   Legislatioiit — The    Legislature  which  Giers,  who  was  the  practical  head  of  tbe  depart- 

reassembled  in  November,  is  intrusted  with  ment  for  some  years  before  the  retirement  of 

the  revision  of  three  articles  of  the  Consti-  Prince  Gortchakofif  in  March,  1882.    The  Min- 

tution.    One  of  the  projected  reforms  is  an  ister  of  War  is  Gen.  Vannovski,  appointed  in 

alteration  in  the  militia  system,  which  pro-  March,  1881.    The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is 

Tokes  no  opposition.    On  Resettles  scheme  to  Count  Tolstoy,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Ignafief 

extend  sufirage  and  unite  the  three  classes  of  in  June,  1882.    Baron  Nicolai  took  the  place 

electors,  the  Government    party  is    divided,  of  Count  Tolstoy  as  Minister  of  Pnblic  Instroe- 

The  third  change  is  reactionary.     It  is  to  ex-  tion.    The  Minister  of  Finance  is  M.  Bunge, 

tend  to   thirty-two  years  the  period  during  successor  to  Count  Abaza.     The  Minister  of 

which  the  peasantry  are  not  allowed  to  seU  Domains  is  M.  Ostrovski.    The  Minister  of  tbe 

their  lands.     The  Liberal  opponents  of  the  Navy,  which  is  under  the  command  of  tbe  Ad- 

Govemment,  who  receive  suppoii;  and  encour-  mind-General,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  is  Vioe- 

agement  from  Russia  as  well  as  the  Conserva-  Admiral  Chestakoff.    The  Minister  of  PnUie 

tives,  make  this  obnoxious  proposal  the  ground  Works  is  Vice- Admiral  C.  Possiet,  appointed 

of  a  popular  agitation.    The  people  are  invited  in  1874.    All  the  ministers  and  chiefs  of  sope- 

to  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  rior  administrations  are  members  of  the  Ccon* 

Servians  and  Bulgarians,   who    enjoy   more  mittee  of  Ministers,  which  is  presided  over  bj 

political  liberty  and  individual  rights  than  the  Secretary  of  State  Reutem. 

Government  is  ready  to  accord  to  them.    The  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Cn- 

emancipated  serfs  are  taught  to  believe  that  casus  is  Prince  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff.    The 

they  should  have  received  their  farms  as  a  chief  of  the  first  section  of  the  Privy  Cooe- 

gift,  instead  of  paying  a  heavy  price  to  the  for-  cil  is  Secretary  of  State  TaneiefiT;  of  Uiesec- 

mer  serf- proprietors.    The  idea  of  a  natural  ond,  Marcus.     The  ac^unct  in  charge  of  tbe 

ownership  in  the  soil  is  a  logical  outgrowth  third  section  is  Secretary  of  State  Delianof. 

of  the  condition  of  being  bound  to  the  land.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  is 

Persontd  liberty  without  land,  therefore,  seems  the  Grand  Duke  Michael ;    the  heads  of  tbe 

to   them  a  delusion,    particularly   since    the  three  departments  are  Prince  Ourousoff,  M. 

quantity  of  land  apportioned  to  them,  and  the  Titoff,  and  Admiral  Metlioe.     The  head  of  the 

conditions  of  payment  and  amount  of  the  re-  Ministry  of  Justice  is  Secretary  of  State  Ntbo- 

muneration  exacted  by  the  proprietors,  were  koff.    The  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  Is- 

such  as  to  deprive  their  liberation  of  its  vir-  dore,  Metropohtan  of  Novgorod,  St  Peters- 

tue  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  peasantry,  burg,  and  Finland  ;   the  Procurator-Genenl 

therefore,  now  clamor  against  the  sale  of  the  M.  Pobedonostzeff.    The  ComptroUer-Genenl 

public  lands,  and  demand  that  they  should  be  of  the  Empire  is  Secretary  of  State  Solski 

restored  to  their  rightful  owners.    The  agita-  Area  and  Pvpilatlra. — The  area  of  the  BusstD 

tion  reached  such  a  height  in  the  autumn  that  Empire  is  21,702,280  Muare  kilometres,  or  fi,- 

whole  communes  refused  to  pay  to  the  Govern-  887,81 6  square  miles.    The  total  population,  t^ 

ment  the  annual  quota  of  the  purchase-money  cording  to  the  latest  estimates,  is  100,872^^^^ 

for  their  farms.  The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  popoii' 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe.    The  tion  ofthe  main  political  divisions  of  the  empire: 
law-making,  executive,  and  jndicinl  authority 


,  ^, _j  —  ^ ^ 

IS  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  noMnnoNS. 

who  is  also  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church. 


The  government  of  the  country  is  under  the  RubbU  Id  Europe 

supreme  direction  of  the  Emperor's  private  fl^SS^S^Ji/^fXtod. 

Cabinet.     Subordinated  to  the  Imperial  Cabi-  Csocmus 

net  is  the  Council  of  the  Emperor,  divided  into  ^ibSX"''*"'  *^***^- '  * 

a  legislative,  an  administrative,  and  a  financial  central  Afi». .*........!. 

department,  the  functions  of  which  are  to  su-  ^     , 

perintend  the  administration  of  tlie  laws,  and         Rnsrian  Empire  .... 


4,S8Ss718 
127.8t0 
8T»,S06 
4T2,666 
827.068 
12.49M09 

8,017,700 


21,702,880 


T5,781,«8ir^ 
7,243^419  f» 

2,081,612  r^n 

«,«67.fl»('8^ 
208,000  _, 
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10O,872,5e9 
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pean  Russia  is  divided  politically  into 
Q  general  governments,  or  viceroyalties, 
iy-one  governments.  The  governors- 
have  discretionary  powers  in  all  affairs, 
d  military.  Geographically  and  ethno- 
ally  it  is  divided  into  Great  Rassia,  con- 
8^0,798  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  26,864,757  souls ;  Little  Russia,  con- 
80,226  square  miles  and  8,806,895  in- 
ts ;  Eastern  Russia,  containing  546,470 
niles  and  17,213,607  inhabitants ;  South 
containing  168,881  square  miles  and 
(9  inhabitants;  Western  Russia,  con- 
161,897  square  miles  and  11,508,243 
mts ;  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  con- 
57,267  square  miles  and  8,748,856  in- 
ts.  The  government  of  Poland,  which 
*mer]y  separate,  was  finally  merged  in 
Russia  by  a  ukase  issued  Feb.  23, 1868. 
I  provinces  have  their  peculiar  institu- 
ad  customs.  The  Baltic  provinces  en- 
iicular  rights,  but  these  have  been  much 
d  lately.  The  Grand  Dachy  of  Finland 
es  its  separate  government  and  repre- 
e  institutions. 

average  density  of  the  population  of 
in  Europe,  including  Poland  and  Fin- 
forty  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  that 
tic  Russia  two  to  the  square  mile ;  that 
ntire  empire  twelve  to  the  square  mile, 
ing  to  official  returns  for  1867-70  the 
increment  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
ibout  781,000  per  annum. 
>lav  population  of  European  Russia  is 
into  three  groups — the  Great  Russians, 
£0-Rnss ;  the  Little  Russians,  or  Malo- 
ind  the  White  Russians,  or  B61o-Russ. 
*eat  Russians,  inhabiting  the  central 
es,  number  about  85,000,000  souls.  The 
Russians,  some  11,000,000  in  number, 
te  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Pol- 
iiarkov,  Ohernigov,  Kiev,  Volhynia,  Po- 
^katermoslav,  and  Taurida.  The  White 
s,  numbering  about  8,000,000,  are  dis- 
l  over  the  provinces  of  Mohilev,  Minsk, 
,  and  Grodno. 

irea  in  square  kilometres  and  estimated 
ion  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Asia  in 
jre  as  follow : 


to  the  decree  of  March  8,  1861,  was  estimated 
to  be  22,000,000.  The  number  of  owners  was 
109,840.  The  peasants  paid  for  the  lands  al- 
lotted to  them  on  a  scale  by  which  the  value 
of  their  previous  labor  was  capitalized  at  6  per 
cent,  interest.  Of  the  capital  sum  20  per  cent, 
was  paid  down  by  the  peasant  and  80  per  cent, 
advanced  by  the  Government,  to  be  repaid 
with  interest  by  the  peasant  in  forty-nine  an- 
nual installments.  Of  the  cultivable  land  of 
Russia  proper  about  5  per  cent,  is  held  by  for- 
mer serfs,  and  15i  per  cent,  by  crown  peas- 
ants, while  34^  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  state, 
20  per  cent,  to  nobles  and  other  great  proprie- 
tors, and  20  per  cent,  is  the  property  of  other 
owners  or  is  unsurveyed,  and  the  remaining 
5  per  cent,  town  lands  and  mining  property. 
The  movement  of  population  is  reported  for 

1880  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Siberia,  and  for 

1881  in  Finland,  as  follows: 


DOMINIONS. 


European  BobsIa. 

Poland 

Finland 

Siberia 


KinlHM- 

Birtlu. 

DmOu. 

725,427 
62,771 
14,288 
82,952 

8,678,071 

2:4,021 

74,469 

180,802 

2,684,828 

189,514 

68,777 

181,798 

ExOSMOf 

birtlu. 

998,243 

104,507 

20,698 

49,009 


OVERNMKNTS. 


C 

Inak 

tory  on  the  Black  Irtyah 

enak 

artof  lU. 

a 

ftlAsIa 


Ana. 


866,402 

528,656 

545,889 

487,678 

24,167 

402,202 

11,288 

72,684 

50,980 

429,980 

108,585 


8,017,760 


PtopQiatlon. 


525,382 
820,075 
456,825 
526,880 

685,945 
70,000 
803,000 
851,897 
1,109,542 
222,200 


5,07^696 


lumber  of  crown  peasants  liberated  by 
)  Emperor  was  22,226,075.  The  num- 
lerfs  belonging  to  nobles  and  other  pri- 
ners  who  were  emancipated  according 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  which 
contained  at  the  latest  returns  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants : 

CITIES.  Fopalatlon. 

St.  Peteraburj?  (1S80). 861,920 

Moscow  (1882) 750,867 

Warsaw  (1SS2) 406,261 

Odessa  (1882) 217,000 

Biga(1881)  .: 168,844 

Kicblnev  (1880) 180,000 

KleT(lS74) I...   127.251 

Saratov  (1S80) 109,588 

KharkoT  (1879) 102,069 

Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous  in  the 
formerly  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Baltic,  and  Mohammedans  in 
Southern  Russia,  while  the  Jews  are  almost 
entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  vil- 
lages of  the  western  and  southwestern  ifrontier 
districts. 

Edncadon. — ^The  empire  is  divided  into  nine 
educational  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  cu- 
rator is  appointed.  There  are  nine  universi- 
ties, attended  in  1878  by  6,250  students.  There 
were  in  1876  24,456  elementary  schools,  with 
1,019,488  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
normal  schools  in  1877  was  4,596 ;  the  number 
in  the  lyceums,  gymnasia,  and  other  secondary 
schools  was  88,400.  In  the  budget  for  1882, 
18,030,867  rubles  were  appropriated  for  public 
education.  In  1860  only  2  per  cent,  of  the 
recruits  for  the  army  could  read  and  write;  in 
1870, 11  percent.  In  Finland  all  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  of  adult  age  are  able  to  read,  if 
not  to  write. 

C«iiiwm« — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  of  the  export  commerce  in  ten  years, 
giving  the  value  of  the  merchandise  exported 
each  year  to  Europe  and  the  West,  to  Finland, 
and  to  Asiatic  countries,  in  millions  of  rubles 
and  tenths  of  millions : 
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RUSSIA. 


YIAR. 


1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Enrop*. 

Alia. 

811-6 

6-2 

9-8 

845-9 

8-8 

9-8 

411-2 

10-8 

10  8 

860-6 

11-8 

9-6 

879-8 

120 

9-4 

608-8 

12-8 

6-9 

596-5 

12-8 

9-8 

606-4 

10-8 

10-6 

476-4 

9-6 

12-7 

481-8 

120 

18-1 

ToUL 


827-1 
864-6 
481*8 
882  0 
400-7 
528  0 
6181 
627-7 
498-7 
606-4 


The  following  table,  corresponding  with  the 
above,  shows  the  development  of  tne  import 
commerce  during  the  same  period : 


YEAR. 

Europ*. 

AiU. 

Total. 

1872 

407-7 
41-i-5 
440  2 
29S-9 
442-8 
291-5 
657-7 
648-2 
618-8 
476-1 

8-8 

9  5 

10-7 

11-8 

10-8 

90 

9-8 

9-2 

11-4 

10-4 

19-2 
210 
20-5 
20-8 
24-5 
20-5 
28-1 
80  8 
83-0 
81-2 

486-2 

1878 

4480 

1S74 

471-4 

1875 

631-0 

1876 

1877..   

1878 

477-6 
821-0 
595-6 

1879 

6S7-7 

1880 

622-7 

1681 

617-7 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the 
oomraerce  in  1881  with  each  of  the  principal 
foreign  countries: 


COUNTRIES. 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

France. 

Austria-IIongaiy 

Belfrium 

KetherlandB 

Turkey 

lUly 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Denmark 

Greece 

Boamanla 

United  States.. 

South  America 

China 

Persia 

Other  countries 


Total  commerce. 


ImporU. 


219,901,000 

108,441,000 

19,546,000 

28,091,000 

27,692,000 

4,787,000 

22,807.000 

9,585,000 

6,217.000 

721,000 

2,667,000 

945,000 

18,815,000 

14,681,000 

20,247,000 

7,686,000 

28,648^000 


630,222,000 


Export*. 


148,881,000 

155,795,000 

68,484,000 

28,105,000 

28,857,000 

28,889,000 

9,584,000 

4,718,000 

18,288,000 

2,888,000 

1,948,000 

8,160,000 

881,000 


2,681,000 
8,669,000 
9,016,000 


494,438,000 


The  gold-mining  industry,  which  produces 
about  40,000,000  rubles  a  year,  is  believed  to 
be  capable  of  great  improvement.  Alluvial 
mines  in  the  Altai  mountains  produced  6,739,- 
825  rubles  of  gold  in  1888.  It  was  formerly 
necessary  to  import  the  sulphur  from  abroad, 
but  rich  sulphur-mines  have  been  discovered 
on  Lake  Baskuniak,  and  near  Kazan*  Valu- 
able zinc-mines  have  been  found  near  Khod- 
jent,  in  Turkistan.  The  notion  that  the  gold 
production  of  Russia  is  diminishing  is  contrary 
to  the  facts.  The  aggregate  product  of  the 
crown  works  for  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  quartz-mining  down  to  1869, 
was  84,960  kilogrammes,  of  the  value  of  100,- 
000,000  rubles,  of  which  the  cost  of  working 
was  56,000,000  rubles,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
44,000,000.  In  the  private  works  146,912  ki- 
logrammes were  taken  out,  yielding  28,000,000 
rubles  in  royalties  to  the  Government,  and  78,- 
000,000  rubles  in  net  profits  to  the  private 
owners.  The  production  has  steadily  increased, 
particularly  since  the  transfer  of  Government 


works  to  private  indiWdaals.      In  1868  ^ 
number  of  mines  and  diggings  in  Siberia  wii 
993,  the  number  of  persons  employed  56,260, 
the  output  26,376  kilogrammes.     In  1877  the 
quantity  got  out  was  89,000  kilogrammes,  ssd 
the  number  of  persons  employed  66,127.    The 
mining  industry  in  the  Altai  is  on  the  dedise, 
although  the  deposits  of  gold  and  argentif0t>ii3 
lead-ore  are  as  far  from  being  exhausted  u 
they  are  in  the  Ural.   In  the  course  of  the  him- 
dred  yeai*s  from  1745  to  1845  there  were  mined 
1,282,000  kilogrammes  of  silver,  and  34,856  of 
gold,  of  the  total  value  of  188,000,000  rubles 
Now  most  of  the  mines  are  flooded  with  water, 
and  the  mining  authorities  recoil  from  the  ex- 
pense of  placing  them  again  in  working  wder. 
The  platinum  product  of  the  Ural  is  coinpan- 
tively  small,  amounting  in  the  year  1876  to 
1,550  kilogrammes.    The  greater  part  of  the 
platinum  is  exported,  since  the  Governmeot 
gave  up  minting  coins  of  this  metal.    Bich  sil- 
ver, lead,  and  copper  mines  have  been  discoT- 
ered  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  near  Bajanaul,  bot, 
for  the  lack  of  capital  and  communicatioos, 
they  remain  almost  entirely  un worked.  lothe 
iron-furnaces  of  the  Ural  the  product  has  in- 
creased in  ten  years.     About  1870  it  already 
amounted  to  220,000,000  kilogrammes,  or  tvo 
thirds  of  the  total  product  of  Kussia,  valued  at 
50,000,000  rubles.    The  copper-m!ne8  of  the 
Ural  are  exceedingly  productive.   The  graphite 
mines  of  the  Sayan  mountains  are  becoming 
exhausted,  and  the  most  valuable  deposits  hsTe 
already  given  out.    The  demand  for  this  sob- 
stance  is  greater  since  its  employment  for  cru- 
cibles.   Rich  beds  were  discovered  near  tbe 
lower  Yenisei,  between   1869  and  1862,    Bj 
the  sea-route,  discovered  by  Nordenskiold,  tbe 
product  of  the  new  mines,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  transported  by  land  through  West 
Siberia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Petchora^  can  nov 
be  conveniently  got  to  market.    Tbe  prodixt 
of  Siberian  furs  of  the  more  valuable  sorts  bis 
greatly  declined.    The  number  of  ermine-pelts 
offered  at  the  annual  fair  at  Irbit  declined  from 
108,000  in  1850  to  56,000  in  1860,  and  24,000 
in  1870.    Sable-pelts  decreased   in  like  pro- 
portion from  43,600  to  10,200  and  5,150.  Sqnir- 
rel-skins,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from 
8,490,000  in  1850  to  4,175,000  m  1870.    The 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Russian  fur-trtde 
is  supposed  to  be  the  imperfect  msnner  of 
preparing  and  coloring  the  fnr.    The  skins  of 
Siberian  water-fowl  are  exported  in  large  num- 
bers.   Siberia  has  become  the  chief  source  of 
the  ivory-supply.    The  tusks  of  the  mammoth 
are  twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  African  ele- 
phant.   There  have  been  exhumed  altogether 
about  22,000  mammoth-skeletons.   The  carved 
and  polished  objects  in  diorite,  porphyry,  and 
other  metal-colored  stones,  are  manufactured 
at  Kolivan  in  the  Altai,  and  Ekaterinenbifff 
in  the  Ural,  where  very  low  wages  are  paid, 
but  their  cost  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  trans- 
port in  sledges  over  the  Ural  mountains. 
The  rock-oil  of  the  Caucasus  has  already  be 
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>  compete  with  the  American.    In  1882  January  1,  1883,  is  reported  as  21,457  versts, 

w  indastry  suffered  from  a  crisis  through  or  14^304  miles.    The  aggregate  capital  of  the 

oduction.    The  quantity  of  naphtha  pro-  railroads  amounted  in  1878  to  1,450,288,196 

in  the  Baku  district  during  that  year  was  ruhles,  ahout  two  thirds  in   bonds  and  one 

,000  poods  (1  pood  =  36  pounds).  There  third  in  stock.    Over  two  thirds  of  the  bonds 

ihipped  by  sea  12,663,645  poods  of  petro-  are  held  by  the  Government,  representing  near- 

and  500,000  poods  went  by  rail  to  Tillis  ly  one  half  of  the  whole  railroad  property  of 

(atoum.    There  were  exported,  besides  the  country. 

la,  residuum  to  the  extent  of  17,842,946  The  project  of  a  great  Siberian  railroad  was 

1,267,530  poods  of  crude  naphtiia,  483,-  declared  most  urgent  by  a  special  commission 

)od3  of  lubricating  oil,  and  7,242  poods  which  sat  in  1870.    Seven  lines  are  projected 

izine.    In  1883  the  yield  of  the  wells  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  Don  to  connect  them 

d  an  unprecedented  figure,  and  a  great  with  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the 

ty  went  to  waste  for  luck  of  reservoirs,  existing  trunk  lines.    Their  total  length  is  1,- 

roducers,  crippled  by  speculation,  place  734  miles. 

ihief  hope  in  the  railroad  recently  begun  In  1880-^81  a  mOitary  railroad  was  built 
en  Baku  and  TifliS|  although  the  heavy  from  Miohaelovsk,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Eizil- 
rising  to  the  Suram  pass,  4,000  feet  Arvat,  and  a  tramway  from  that  point  to 
the  sea,  precludes  extensive  shipments  Beurma,  near  Bami,  within  200  miles  of  As- 
)w  rates.  The  present  mode  of  trans-  trabad  and  260  of  Sarakhs,  on  the  northwest 
ion  is  tedious  and  costly.  The  oil  is  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The  Russian  Govem- 
[  in  vessels  in  the  excellent  harbor  of  ment  has  long  entertained  the  scheme  of  build- 
but,  within  120  miles  of  Astrakhan,  it  ing  a  railroad  through  Central  Asia,  to  com- 
isshipped  to  lighters,  and  again  reloaded  pete  with  the  sea-route  for  a  part  of  the  India 
river-boats  of  the  Volga  at  Astrakhan,  traffic,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  commerce  of 
3wn  of  Baku,  which  before  1872  was  the  countries  it  will  traverse.  The  route  from 
nown  as  the  place  where  the  worshipers  Orenburg  via  Tashkend,  Samarcand,  and  Cabul 
I  **  eternal  fire "  assembled,  has  grown  to  Peshawer,  on  the  Indus,  was  given  up,  on 
1  important  place,  although  the  country  account  of  the  unproductive  nature  of  the 
1  is  absolutely  sterile,  the  water  is  saline  country,  in  favor  of  a  line  through  the  Cau- 
tter,  and  the  protracted  heat  of  summer  casus.  Geo.  AnenkofiTs  project  of  a  mixed 
le  rude  storms  of  winter  render  it  un-  land  and  water  line  with  a  ferry  for  railroad- 
some  and  uncomfortable.  trains  across  the  Caspian,  from  Baku  to  Eizil- 
osits  of  phosphorite,  about  a  foot  in  Arvat,  was  preferred  to  the  route  from  Tiflis 
extend  over  20,000  square  Versts  in  through  Persia,  passing  through  Tiflis,  Ta- 
nsk,  Orel,  Kursk,  Voroneje,  Tambov,  breez,  Teheran,  and  Candahar,  and  ending  at 
,  Nijni  -  Novgorod,  and  Simbirsk.  The  Thikarpur,  on  the  Indus.  The  length  of  the 
ice  of  this  valuable  manure  has.  been  route  chosen  from  Paris,  via  Warsaw,  Mos- 
I  for  twenty  years,  but  it  has  only  re-  cow,  Vladikavkas,  Baku,  Kizil-ArvAt,  Herat, 
been  exploited  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  and  Candahar,  to  Shikarpnr,  is  8,000  kilome- 
;  to  England  and  other  countries.  It  tres ;  the  time  required  for  the  journey  sixteen, 
same  into  use  in  Russia,  and  is  found  to  and  eventually  twelve  days.  The  length  of 
valuable  qualities,  especially  in  the  culti-  railroad  to  be  constructed  to  connect  the  £u- 
of  the  beet-root.  ropean  with  the  Indian  net-work  by  this  route 
galloi* — The  number  of  vessels  entered  is  only  2,000  kilometres.  The  line  already  con- 
isian  ports  in  1881  was  12,801,  of  whicli  structed  from  Michaelovsk  to  Kizil  -  Arvat 
were  with  cargoes;  the  total  number  passes  through  the  most  difficult  and  inhos- 
I  was  12,313,  of  which  10,442  were  with  pitable  portion  of  the  region.  To  extend  the 
ts.  Among  those  entered  there  were  5,-  line  to  Astrabad,  Sarakhs,  and  Cabul,  or  to 
eamers,  among  those  cleared  5,593.  The  Herat  and  Candahar,  and  join  the  Indian  sys- 
sr  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  was  tem  of  railroads,  involves  no  question  but  that 
at  southern  ports,  4,973 ;  at  the  White  of  the  political  susceptibilities  of  Great  Britain. 
»rt8,  763 ;  at  Caspian  ports,  856.  Of  the  Ptsts  and  TdegnphB. — The  number  of  letters, 
umber  entered,  2,322  carried  the  Russian  newspapers,  and  parcels  forwarded  through 
,509  the  English,  1,883  the  German,  1,-  the  post-office  in  1881  was  221,992,520  by  the 
fie  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  1,384  the  internal  service,  and  25,016,496  by  the  inter- 
ih,  881  the  Greek,  586  the  Danish,  691  national  service.  The  number  of  post-offices 
istrian,  and  576  the  Dutch.  The  entries  in  1881  was  4,521 ;  of  employes,  15,405. 
sting  vessels  numbered  46,604,  of  which  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 
i  were  of  steamers.  1881  was  56,340  miles;  length  of  wires'  168,- 
niercantile  marine  consisted  in  1878  of  8S0  miles ;  the  length  of  other  lines,  4,855 
sailing-vessels,  of  308,230  tons,  and  259  miles ;  the  number  of  domestic  paid  dispatches 
^rs.  of  about  74,324  tons.  in  1881,  7,202,930 ;  the  number  of  intemation- 
fMidSi— The  total  length  of  railways  on  al  dispatches  sent,  534,133 ;  the  receipts  in 
b  of  January,  1878,  was  reported  as  20,-  1881,  83,513,218  francs ;  expenditures  for  ser- 
3rsts,  or  13,611  miles.    The  length  on  vice,  15,059,333  francs;  for  maintenance  and 
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materials,  9,619,523  francs;  for  the  construe-  possessed  no  fortifications.     Another  line  of 

tion  of  new  lines,  8.487,482  francs.    The  an-  four  large  forts  is  planned  seven  Idlome^es 

nuai  surplus  of  receipts  is  by  imperial  decree  from  Praga,  the  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of 

devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  lines.  the  river.    Ivangorod,  on  the  Weichsel  railwij 

The  Anny« — The  military  forces  of  the  em-  line,  is  to  be  fortified.  Fortifications  at  Kotso 
pire  are  divided  into  the  active  and  the  territo-  on  the  river  Niemen,  and  on  the  Ednigsberf 
rial  armies.  The  active  army  is  composed  of  and  Wilna  railroad,  are  in  process  of  rapid  con- 
the  regular  troops,  recruited  by  annual  con-  stmction.  The  irritation  caused  by  stadonii^ 
scription ;  the  reserve,  consisting  of  men  on  cavalry  regiments  in  Poland  led  to  their  recall 
furlough,  who  are  destined  to  complete  the  later  in  the  year,  in  earnest  of  the  pacific  as- 
army  on  a  war  footing ;  the  Cossack  irregular  snrances  of  M.  de  Giers. 
cavalry ;  and  troops  made  np  of  foreign  ele-  The  Navy. — Russia  maintains  a  fleet  in  the 
ments.  The  territorial  army  is  recruited  from  Baltic,  one  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  smaller  luiTal 
all  the  rest  of  the  male  population  capable  forces  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  Sea  of  Aral 
of  bearing  arms,  between  twenty  and  forty  and  in  the  waters  of  Siberia.  The  Baltie 
years  of  age.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes,  division  comprised,  in  1882,  27  ironclads, 
The  first  comprises  the  men  who  have  escaped  including  the  two  under  construction,  car- 
the  conscription  after  four  drawings,  and  of  rying  282  guns;  88  other  steamers,  carrriog 
those  who  have  completed  their  time  of  ner-  275  guns ;  59  transports,  8  sail-ships,  and  95 
vice  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve.  This  torpedo-vessels.  The  Black  Sea  division  coo- 
class  can  be  turned  into  the  active  army  if  the  sisted  of  4  ironclads,  with  14  gans;  27  armed 
reserve  is  insufiicient.  The  second  class  is  to  steamers,  with  105  guns;  59  nnarmed  steamen. 
be  called  out  solely  for  the  defense  of  the  and  14  torpedo-vessels.  The  Caspian  fleet 
country.  Service  in  the  regular  army  lasts  six  comprised  12  armed  and  4  unarmed  steazo- 
years,  and  in  the  reserve  nine  years.  There  ers ;  the  Aral  fleet,  6  steamers,  with  13  gnus; 
is  no  immunity  from  service  by  substitution,  the  Siberian  fleet,  8  armed  steamers,  with  43 
Young  men  of  a  certain  degree  of  education  guns;  13  other  steamers,  and  6  torpedo-veasek 
are  accepted  as  volunteers  at  the  age  of  six-  The  ironclad  navy  consists  of  1  mastless  double- 
teen  or  upward,  and  after  a  short  service  im-  turret  vessel,  the  Peter  the  Great,  with  14-iodi 
dergo  an  examination  which  releases  them  for  armor  and  4  40-ton  guns  of  12-inch  calibre;  13 
service  except  in  the  reserve,  or  pass  a  high-  sea-going  cruisers,  plated  with  from  4}  to  7 
er  examination  as  candidates  for  oflScers'  com-  inches  of  metal ;  16  battery-ships  and  monitors 
missions.  The  Cossack  levies  are  regulated  by  for  coast-defense  ;  and  2  circular  monitors  d 
special  treaties.  .Many  tribes  of  diminutive  the  type  designed  by  Admiral  Popoff.  Tbe 
stature  and  unwarlike  disposition  are  excused,  crews  arb  recruited  by  conscription,  but  parthr 
An  average  levy  of  one  in  250  males  makes  a  by  enlistment  also.  The  period  of  service  is 
force  of  about  100,000  men.  The  Don  Cos-  nine  years,  seven  active  and  two  in  the  reaerre. 
sacks  and  some  of  the  other  tribes,  numbering  FhiaMes. — The  Russian  budget  is  modekd 
from  600,000  to  700,000  souls,  are  all  bound  to  after  the  financial  accounts  of  the  French  Em- 
render  military  service,  and  to  furnish  their  pire.  The  revenues  are  classified  as  ordinarj 
own  horses  and  equipments,  and  provision  receipts,  extraordinary  receipts,  and  reeetim 
themselves  while  remaining  within  the  borders  cTordre,  The  latter  are  the  proceeds  of  cer- 
of  their  own  country.  In  return  they  are  ex-  tain  sources  of  revenue,  and  are  balanced  by 
empt  from  all  taxes,  and  receive  an  annual  trib-  equal  sums  on  the  other  side  of  the  accoonta, 
ute  from  the  Emperor,  paid  to  the  tribe.  The  extraordinary  receipts  consist  principallT 

The  strength  of  the  regular  army  on  the  of  sums  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  sabadii- 

Eeace  footing  is  660,026  men,  with  67,951  ing  railroads  and  for  other  works  of  general 
orses;  on  the  war  footing,  1,970,208  men,  utility.  There  have  occurred  large  annual  d^ 
with  224,788  horses.  The  Cossacks  number  cits  for  more  than  half  a  century,  oecaaioDed 
51,946  men.  with  38,707  horses,  on  the  peace  partly  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  brt 
footing,  and  145,325  men,  with  188,086  horses,  mainly  by  war  expenditures.  The  war  expea- 
on  the  war  footing.  The  other  irregular  troops  ditures  for  the  four  years  1876-'80  were  1,075,- 
number  5,776  men  on  the  peace  footing,  and  896,658  rubles.  (The  silver  ruble  is  the  legal 
6,831  on  the  war  footing.  Other  bodies  bring  unit  of  account,  and  is  worth  78*4  cents ;  tbe 
the  peace  eflective  of  the  active  army  up  to  circulating  medium  is  paper  money,  which  is 
about  770,000,  and  the  war  eflfective  to  2,200,-  exchanged  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  20  per 
000  men.  With  the  territorial  militia  the  full  cent,  and  over.)  The  closed  accounts  for  1881 
strength  of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire  state  the  amount  of  the  onlinary  receipts  as 
in  time  of  war  is  about  3,000,000  men.  651,754,009  rubles,  and  the  ordinary  eipeudi- 
Forlification  works,  strategic  railroad  con-  tures  as  782,413,150  rubles,  supplemented  by 
struction,  and  the  massing  of  detached  regi-  extraordinary  military  expenditures  of  the 
ments  on  the  German  frontier,  excited  the  sus-  amount  of  29,980,687  rubles ;  leaving  a  defi- 
picions  of  the  Germans  in  1888.  A  semicircle  ciency  of  110,689,828  rubles.  To  cover  this,  tb« 
of  six  forts  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  proceeds  of  various  loans,  to  the  amoant  o( 
seven  kilometres  from  the  city,  was  begun  for  112,679,027  rubles,  were  applied,  leaving  a  bli- 
the protection  of  Warsaw,  which  has  hitherto  ance  in  the  treasury  of  2,089,199  rnbleflb    Hm 
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in  1881  from  the  varions  soaroes  were  The  pnblio  debt  has  accnmulated  since  1850. 

>llowing  amoants :  The  loans  were  contracted  in  England,  Holland, 

tcES  or  REVENUE.                            RxMm.  Francc,  and  Germany,  and  the  proceeds  applied 

poll  taxes ii4.4«9,ooo  partly  to  cover  the  annual  deficits  and  partly 

«nse« 22,4«ifilooo  io  the  construction  of  railroads.    Before  that 

'**.'*.".'.'.'.*.*.'.''.'.*.'.'.'....'.!.'.".!!!'.!!!.'!  ^li^c^'ooo  7^^^  ^^®  interest-bearing  debt  was  small,  al- 

iugt^^.'.'...'..'.'.'.','.!.'..'.....'. .'.,.'..    8,695,000  though  large  amounts  of  inconvertible  paper 

14*9^000  currency  were  in  forced  circulation  since  the 

m*/. '.'.*.*.'.'.*.'.".'.*.'.'.'.*.*.".'.*.!*..'.'..*.'.*.'. *.'.'.'.     9jio',ooo  time  of  Catharine  11.    A  loan  of  £6,400,000 

"' *'??J'SSX  ^®®  issued  in  1860  for  the  railroad  between  St. 

iit*SieV TTBsiooo  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  a  loan  of  £12,000,000 

!.".'.!;!.!".;!!!!!'.'.!.".'.*.*..*.'.      ni,ooo  sterling  in  1859,  one  of  £8,000,000  sterling  in 

rSil?^** *^i65  000  1®^^»  ^^  »  ^^^^^  ^^^  £15,000,000  sterling  in 

.".!"..*!.*!;!!!'.!'..'.*'.!'.!*.!'..'*.!!!*..*     2,687;ooo  1862.    These  were  followed  by  other  foreign 

» ^r.'sm'ooo  ^^*"®*    Large  sums  were  raised  also  by  domes- 

rf tiie" state '.y. /.*.'. '.*.'*. '*''.".*.'.'..'.*.'/.     8,7961000  ^^  loans.    The  total  amount  of  the  debt  in 

lM92,ooo  September,  1878,  was  estimated  to  be  2,4^0,- 


•  • 


SnainV  ""!*!.'!!!*!!.*!."..*!!!.';;*.;*."*     twffl  000,000  ru bles,  including  two  internal  loans, 

mains . '. * '. * . . . '.'...'.. .  '...'...'..','.'.'..'. *.     4,7Aooo  Called  the  Eastern  loans,  issued  after  the  com- 

J>^">P«rty 13,^2^000  Daeiicement  of  the  Turkish  War.    The  total 

,ppii«i>ie  to' raiiroad'dei)'t*///. '.'.'. '.'.'.*.*/.   15.8221000  amount  ou  Jan.  1,  1882,  was  stated  to  be  8,- 

its 8,748,000  061,180,190  rubles,  including  546,042,630  ru- 

taSST*"*^.'*. :::::::::::::::::::::  fMlm  ^J^s  of  paper  notes,  tws  sum  did  not  include 

'.!'.!!!'.'.*.'.*.'.'.*.!!*.'.!!'.'.'.  *.  *.  *.'.!!  *.    8,22(Cooo  railroad  bonds  and  the  debt  repayable  by  the 

•••• ^'^Jf'ooo  peasantry  for  their  lands,  amounting  together 

'^i^ipts^'.' *.*.'.' ..*.*.* .*.*.' .''.**.'.*.*.' .'.*.'*.'.*   i8,8.'»,'ooo  to  630,555,049  rubles.    The  amount  of  paper 

»rdre 24,869,000  money  in  circulation  was  reported  to  be  716,- 

601^54,000  515,125  rubles,  of  which  171,472,496  rubles 

V. V *  o « , J     Vt*      '  .  were  protected  by  a  reserve.    Anew  foreign 

expenditures  m  1881  under  the  various  j^^  of  50,000,000  rubles  was  raised  in  1883. 

ere  as  follow :  One  of  the  objects  of  the  latest  loans  was  to 

£NDiTUREs.                                      Rabi«.  wlthdraw  from  circulation  60,000,000  paper 

*-  —  •;; :::  ••:::::: : : : : : : ;  ^^2;m;ooo  ra Wes.    On  the  ground  that  it  would  disturb 

id .'.*..'.".'.'.'.'.*...!!!.'!*.!!!.!!!.!*.   lo^nilooo  commercial  values,  the  Finance  Minister  re- 

2"'^»»«id ^2'?f?'!l!S  ^^<^  the  sum  to  80,000,000  rubles.     By  a 

T*//.::::;:;:::::;:;;;/.v.v.v;::::;  26s;67i;ooo  ukase,  dated  Nov.  23, 1883, 30,000,000  ruwes 

82,'i88looo  were  devoted  to  railroad  construction. 

".;;;;*.'.:■.'.'.■/.:.*.::;*.'.::'.;*.:::'.::::*.:  ^iqSoSo  fhiim^.— The  constitution  of  the  Grand 

'.'.'..**..*.*.*.'..'..*..*..*/...........!. ...*.*.*  «7,'462!ooo  Duchy  of  Finland  was  confirmed  at  the  Diet  of 

atioM*" 12 168  000  ^^^?^  ®^^  ^y  proclamations  issued  by  each  suo- 

^'.'.*.****.'.'.'.".".'.'.*...*.'.*.'.**.'.*'.**.'   i6;847iooo  cessive  Emperor. 

^S^wo  The  Governor-General  is  General  Count  Hei- 

asia'.'.'.*.' '.'.!**.'.'*.*. ".*.'.'.*.*.'.'.!'.. '.'.".'..!!!     8,64tooo  ^^^^  appointed  in  Juuc,  1881 ;  the  Minister  for 

—  Finland,  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  Baron  T.  Bruun. 

762,898,000  The  population  OU  Dec.  81, 1880,  was  2,081, - 

udget  for  1882  gives  the  total  ordinary  612,  of  whom  1,019,187  were  of  the  male  and 

as  656,717,870  rubles,  the  reeettes  1,062,425  of  the  female  sex.  In  respect  of 
as  22,165,068  rubles,  and  the  extraor-  religion  it  was  divided  into  2,040,536  Luther- 
receipts  as  83,121,674  rubles;  total,  ans,  38,757  Greek  Orthodox,  and  2,820  Koman 
,612  rubles.  The  ordinary  expenditures  Catholics.  The  population  of  Helsingfors,  the 
lown  as  658,696,161  rubles,  the  depenses  capital,  was  44,584  in  1881. 
as  22,166,008  rubles,  the  anticipated  The  total  foreign  commerce  in  1882  was  in 
3y  in  the  receipts  as  8,600,000  rubles,  value  167,100,000  gold  marks  of  imports  and 
extraordinary  expenditures  as  72,744,-  1 19,800,000  marks  of  exports  (the  Finnish  mark 
les;  total,  762,004,512  rubles.  is  equivalent  to  a  franc,  or  19*3  cents).  The 
)  budget  for  1883  the  ordinary  receipts  imports  from  Bussia  amounted  to  71,700,000 
nated  at  707,573,007  rubles,  the  recettes  marks,  the  exports  to  Russia  to  64,500,000 
at  5,974,681,  the  extraordinary  receipts  marks;  the  imports  from  Germany  to  42,600,- 
►7,835  rubles,  and  the  balance  in  the  000  marks,  the  exports  to  Germany  to  8,300,- 
'  at  2,500,000  rubles;  total,  778,605,423  000  marks;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to 

The  ordinary  expenditures  are  esti-  16,900,000  marks,  exports  to  Great  Britain  to 

t  702,S71,492  ruh\es,  the  defenses  d'or-  24,400,000;    the   imports   from  Sweden  and 

5,974,681,  the  extraordinary  expendi-  Norway  to  13,700,000  marks,  exports  to  Swe- 

63,669,350  rubles,  and  the  anticipated  den  and  Norway,  7,800,000.   The  United  States 

in  the  receipts  at  6,600,000 ;  total,  778,-  received  none  of  the  exports,  but  furnished  2,- 

mbles.  200,000  marks  of  the  imports. 
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The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1882  an  armed  sentry.     It  was  forbidden  to  use  tiie 

was  782  miles,  all  except  20  miles  the  property  windows  and  balconies  in  the  streets  throo^ 

of  the  state.  which  the  Emperor  would  pass,  to  Tiew  tL 

The  number  of  letters  transmitted  through  procession.    The  owners  and  occapaLts  wen 

the  post-office  in  1881  was  6,249,982,  of  news-  required  to  give  guarantees  that  they  woald  doI 

papers  7,790,439.    The  receipts  were  687,400  let  them  out  for  the  purpose,  or  admit  any  p«^ 

marks ;  expenditures,  685,486  marks.  son  into  their  houses. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  is  set  down  The  sum  appropriated    from   the  irop^ 

in^the  budget  for  1888  as  88,019,185  marks.  treasury  for  the  festivities  was  six  miUioDi 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  and  a  half  of  rubles.     The  Moscow  autiior- 

amounted  to  70,085,789  marks,  including  a  ities  aldo  voted  large  sums  for  the  porpoee. 

loan  of  8,100,000  German  marks  issued  in  Be-  Besides  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  coroos- 

cember,  1882,  through  the  Bank  of  Finland  tion  and  the  coui*tly  entertainments,  popnkr 

and  Rothschild  &  Son,  of  Frankfort,  at  4  per  pageants   were   prepared    and    arrangemeoti 

cent  interest.  m^e  for  feasting  a  million  people  on  the  Kbo- 

The  Senate  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  dynsky  plain.     The  collection  of  booths  aod 

has  lately  received  the  additional  powers  to  barracks  and  of  theatres  in  which  free  exfailH- 

make  over  land  to  purchasers  who  are  not  tions  were  given,  erected  there,  resembled  a 

Finns,  to  establish  all  kinds  of  economical,  city.    Electric  lights,   arc  and   incandesoeot, 

scientific,   and  literary  associations,  to  raise  were  placed  on  the  public  buildings  of  Mosouw, 

public  buildings,  to  grant  concessions  for  tram-  and  so  disposed  as  to  bring  oat  their  archi- 

ways,  etc.,  and  to  reduce  the  customs  tariff  of  tectural  outlines  in  a  grand  illumination.   More 

the  duchy.     The  central  authority  does  not,  than  12,000  men  from  regiments  whose  loyalty 

however,  give  the  Finnish  state  the  right  to  was  unquestioned  were  in  the  city,  and  iO,000 

issue  passports  to  Finns  for  going  abroad  or  to  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity, 

naturalize  foreigners.  The  Czar  and  Czarina  left  St.  Petersburjr  on 

'  Caroudoii  of  the  Elipeiw. — From  the  begin-  the  20th  of  May.    Their  formal  entry  into  Moe- 

ning  of  the  year  the  approaching  ceremony  of  cow  took  place  on  the  22d.     It  was  not  nodi 

the  coronation  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  offi-  the  middle  of  the  month  that  the  date  of  the 

cial  circles  and  of  the  general  public,  to  the  ex-  coronation,  May  27th,  was  officially  annoanced. 

elusion  of  all  other  subjects.    It  was  a  subject  Every  country  was  represented  by  some  rojal 

of  anxiety  to  the  loyal  classes,  among  whom  personage  or  dignitary  of  state :  England  bj 

the  feeling  of  gratification  over  the  end  of  the  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh;  Ger- 

anarchic  interregnum,  which  would  be  signal-  many  by  Prince  Albrecht  Hohenzollem;  At^ 

ized  by  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor  duly  tria  by  the  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig ;  Italy  bj 

crowned  and  anointed  as  the  head  of  the  na-  Prince  Amadeus;  France  by  M.  Waddington; 

tion,  was  tempered  by  dread  of  the  threatened  Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier ;  Denmark 

blow  of  the  Nihilists.    Such  was  the  fear  of  and  Greece  by  Prince  Waldemar  and  Queea 

regicidal  plots,  that  the  date  of  the  ceremony  Olga,  brother  and  sister  to  the  Czarina;  and 

was  not  publicly  announced  until  a  short  time  Norwayand  Sweden  by  Prince  Charles.   Prinw 

before  the  event.     On  New-Year's  day  the  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  Prince  A lexanda 

Emperor  expressed  the  intention  of  assuming  of  Bulgaria  were  present  in  person.    The  Khao 

the  imperial  crown  at  an  early  date.    In  Feb-  of  Khiva  came  from  that  distant  dependency, 

ruary  be  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  while  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  sent  his  son.   Tbe 

the  ceremony  would  take  place  in  the  month  Shah  of  Persia  was  represented  by  his  brother, 

of  May.    He  declared  that  he  had  postponed  The  official  entry  was  a  striking  spectacle, 

the  rite  so  long  because  it  was  not  a  fitting  from  the  great  variety  of  races  and  costumes 

time  while  feelings  of  grief  and  horror  over-  seen  in  the  procession,  a  picture  of  the  ethnic 

whelmed  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  conglomeration  which  constitutes  the  em{Mre 

had  therefore  determined  to  wait  until  the  sen-  of  the  White  Czar.    The  Emperor,  mounted  oo 

timents  excited  by  the  crime,  of  which  his  a  white  charger,  was  clothea  in  the  sheep^kiB 

father,  the  benefactor  of  his  people,  fell  a  vie-  caftan  and  other  features  of  the  old  Mnsoorite 

tim,  had  time  to  subside.  garb  which  he  has  revived  in  the  uniform  ci 

On  April  11  th  the  imperial  regalia  were  carried  his  army.  Ceremonious  adorations  at  the  van- 
in  state  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  The  ous  shrines  of  the  Holy  City  characterized  this 
preparations  in  the  Kremlin  and  cathedral  and  pageant.  The  next  day  the  imperial  standard, 
in  the  city  of  Moscow  occupied  several  months,  which  is  renewed  every  successive  reign,  waa 
The  festival  was  planned  on  a  scale  of  unusual  consecrated.  Then  the  Czar  and  Czarina  re- 
splendor  and  magnificence,  but  the  most  elab-  tired  to  the  Neskotchenaya  summer  palace,  to 
orate  part  of  the  preparations  was  the  un-  pass  the  three  days  before  the  coronation  in 
wonted  and  ominous  police  precautions.  Every  fasting  and  prayer.  The  approaching  solem- 
nook  and  crevice  was  searched  for  explosives,  nity  was  proclaimed  by  heralds  to  the  people, 
the  underground  cavities  and  passages  were  ex-  On  the  26th  devotional  exercises  were  gtffie 
plored,  and  every  spot  of  earth  sounded.  Every  through  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
person  had  a  spy  to  watch  his  coming  and  go-  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  pe^ 
mg.    Each  gang  of  workmen  was  guarded  by  formed  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  in  the 
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i  of  the  AssamptioD,  which  could  only  through  the  Nevskj  Prospect  and  the  principal 

Qodate  the  court  and  the  state  gaests.  streets.    The  disturbances  were  renewed  the 

ronation,  attended  by  long  and  compli*  following  day,  when  the  police  forbade  iUn- 

bservanoes,  was  performed  by  the  Ozar  niinations  and  out-of-door  festivities  on  the  re- 

',  who  received  the  crown  from  the  Met-  turn  of  the  Czar.    The  royal  couple  arrived 

m  of  Novgorod,  placed  it  on  his  head,  secretly  and  returned  to  their  seclusion  in  the 

3  anointed  with  holy  oil  by  the  bishop.  Peterhof  palace. 

Towning  the  Czarina,  the  Ozar  entered  Ferdgi  Policy. — ^The  Russian  Government  was 
ctuary  and  partook  of  the  sacrament,  in  constrained  by  the  firmness  and  strength  of  the 
jf  entering  upon  his  functions  as  the  European  league,  formed  by  Prince  Bismarck 
f  the  Russian  Orthodox  Ohurch.  The  to  preserve  the  stattts  quo  and  uphold  the  de- 
then  displayed  themselves  in  robes  and  cisions  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  to  abaudon  any 

before  the  people.  A  mystical  inci-  design  it  had  of  reopening  the  Eastern  ques- 
rhich  was  prepared  to  work  upon  the  tion.  The  prospect  of  a  Russo-French  alliance 
ition  of  the  people,  waa  the  appearance  faded  from  the  range  of  probabilities.  In  the 
hite  dove  hovering  over  the  Czar  at  the  Balkan  lands  the  influence  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
t  of  the  coronation.  man  alliance,  at  least  among  the  governing 
festivities  which  followed  the  coronation  circles,  was  supreme.  The  Muscovite  war  party 
i  week.  The  spectacles  provided  for  the  in  Russia,  which  stood  nearest  to  Alexander 
embraced  the  national  drama,  military  III  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  showed  signs 
imes,  fairy  extravaganzas,  and  harle-  of  activity  and  influence  before  the  coronation, 
)s,  performed  in  four  great  open-air  but  after  M.  de  Giers  had  tested  the  consistency 
s,  besides  circus-feats  and  displays  in  of  the  peace  league  the  chances  of  an  aggres- 
mous  hippodrome,  and  a  great  variety  sive  policy  disappeared.  The  journey  of  Min- 
or shows.  The  mujiks  assembled  from  ister  de  Giers  to  the  European  capitals  was  in 
liles  around.  On  the  day  of  the  popu-  itself  an  indication  that  the  Ozar  refused  to  be 
!  there  were  nearly  a  million  persons  on  ruled  by  his  Panslavistic  advisers,  and  desired 
unds.  Baskets  of  meat-pies,  cakes,  and  to  cultivate  peaceful  relations  with  the  Central 
eats  were  distributed,  and  beer  was  European  powers.  M.  de  Giers  arrived  in  Vi- 
out  without  stint.  About  400,000  peo-  enna  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  also  con- 
book  of  the  lavish  feast.  The  two  hun-  ferred  with  the  German  Chancellor  at  Varzin. 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  An  imperial  message  to  M.  de  Giers  after  the 
ijensky  Guard  by  Peter  the  Great  was  coronation  was  designed  to  allay  the  distrust 
he  occasion  of  a  grand  feast,  presided  of  European  governments.  *^  The  great  glory 
'  the  Emperor,  at  which  the  two  oldest  and  power,^'  he  wrote,  ^*  which,  thanks  to 
its  of  the  Russian  army  which  composed  Providence,  have  been  acquired  by  Russia,  the 
ird,  deputations  from  all  the  other  regi-  extent  of  her  empire,  and  her  numerous  popu- 
and  the  select  society  of  Moscow  and  lation,  leave  no  room  for  any  idea  whatever  of 
ting  guests  were  regaled  in  the  village  further  conquests.  My  solicitude  is  exclusively 
•brinensk.  devoted  to  the  peaceable  development  of  the 
)ugh  the  glories  of  the  coronation  festi-  country  and  its  prosperity,  to  the  preservation 
e  designed  to  outshine  if  possible  the  of  its  friendly  relations  with  the  powers  on  the 
and  monificence  of  former  occasions  of  basis  of  existing  treaties,  and  to  the  mainte- 
d,  the  essentia]  character  of  the  great  nance  of  the  dignity  of  the  empire.''  In  an- 
1  feast  was  lacking.  The  citizens  of  the  other  circular  the  Czar  expressed  appreciation 
ty  and  the  faithful  Muscovite  peasantry  of  the  representation  of  foreign  powers  at  the 
>t  wanting  in  devotion,  but  their  enthu-  coronation  as  **  firesh  pledges  of  concord  which 
was  chilled  by  the  precautions  which  agree  with  his  own  pacinc  intentions.''  The 
ken  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  Panslavist  party  did  not  cease  their  eflfbrts  in , 
r.  Wherever  the  imperial  ^rfe^tf  passed  the  Balkan  lands,  but  they  met  with  no  popu- 
spaoe  was  cleared  by  the  military.  The  lar  response.  The  question  of  the  union  of 
were  forbidden  to  toss  their  caps  in  Eastern  Ronmelia  with  Bulgaria  was  agitated, 
lest  they  should  contain  bombs.  Every  Later  in  the  year  the  Bulgarians  themselves 
i  the  restraint  of  the  police  regulations,  evinced  impatience  at  the  interference  of  Rus- 
ipread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  occasion,  sia  in  their  affairs,  and  administered  a  severe 
vas  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  riot  or  rebuff.  Panslavistic  agitations  are  awkward 
&nce  in  Moscow.  It  was  intended  to  for  the  Russian  Gh)vemment,  for  domestic  rea- 
e  return  of  the  Ozar  to  St  Petersburg  sons,  since  the  ponfirmation  of  the  autocratic 
ted  by  an  illumination  and  popular  fes-  principle,  because  the  Russian  people  in  asking 

but  the  plan  was  abandoned  and  all  for  political  freedom  are  apt  to  cast  up  to  the 

trations  interdicted.    A  report  of  the  Ozar  and  his  Government  the  constitutions  to 

f  the  German  Emperor  was  fabricated,  which  they  have  helped  the  Servians  and  the 

se  the  omission  of  the  projected  state  Bulgarians.    The  visits  of  King  Carol  of  Rou- 

A  demonstration  of  disloyal  sentiment  mania,  King  Milan  of  Servia,   Prince  Alex- 

d  on  the  evening  of  the  coronation,  ander  of  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  King  George  of 

in  immense  mob  of  workmen  rushed  Greece  and  King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  to  Berlin 
vou  xxm.— 45    A 
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and  Vienna  were  a  connter-cheok  to  the  Pan-  port  was  met  by  a  reactionary  project  from 

elavistic  agitations  and  warlike  preparations  in  Goant  Tolstoy,  and  then  the  whole  subject  wis 

Russia.    The  only  advantage  in  the  Orient  suffered  to  drop.    One  of  the  few  progresBiTe 

gained  by  Russia  during  the  year  was  the  measures  of  the  year  was  the  introduction  ii 

recognition  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  Kilia  the  northwest  provinces  of  the  new  jndim) 

branch  of  the  Danube  at  the  London  Confer-  system,  wliich  has  been  in  operation  in  tk 

ence,  which  point  was  gained  through  the  sup-  rest  of  Russia  for  twenty  years, 
port  afforded  by  the  English  Government.  The  Russian  press  was  shackled  in  1883  as 

Asiitie  ExpansloB. — Gheclced  on  the  European  it  never  had  been  before.     The  papers  were 

side,  the  Russians  showed  the  more  activity  in  allowed  to  publish    neither  information  nor 

Asia.    The  new  commercial  route  across  the  comments  on  important  events,   several  in- 

Hyrcanlan  steppe  from  the  Caspian  to  Knn-  fluential  papers  were  suppressed,  and  otben 

frad,  is  still  more  important  as  a  military  route,  ceased   their    issues.     Political   thought  aid 
he  preoccupation  of   England  with    Egypt  party  life  were  thus  crushed  out  to  a  gnit 
offered  the  opportunity  for  the  annexation  of  extent,  and  society  was  pervaded  by  dretd, 
the  oasis  of  Merv,  an  act  which  was  only  de-  gloom,  and  uncertainty.     The  Liberal  ptftr, 
layed  because  the  late  British'   Government  which  is  far  more  numerous  than  the  Cod- 
was  prepared  to  make  it  a  caws  belli.    The  servative,  is  divided  into  two   sectionsw   Tbe 
way  was  made  smooth  by  the  Merv  Turkomans  more    numerous  one  demands   simply  politi- 
themselves,  who   were  prompted  to  send    a  cal  freedom  and  the  introduction  of  repr^- 
deputation  to  Gen.  Tchernaieff,  begging  that  sentative  institutions.    The  other  group,  called 
a  Russian  governor  be  appointed  over  them,  as  Friends  of  the  People,  think  that  cdacatioQ 
the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  constant  quar-  and    the   improvement    of    the    economicil 
rels  between  factions  among  the  tribes.  condition  of    the  people  should    go  befort 
Intenud  PoUtlcSt — ^The  coronation  was  looked  The    Conservatives    are    also    divided.    Tbe 
forward  to  by  the  upholders  of  the  autocratic  bulk  of  the  party  follow    Katkoff  as  tbeir 
principle  as  a  token  of  the  resurgent  power  iournalistic  exponent,  and  have   for  politieil 
and  glory  of    the  czardom — a    signal    for  a  leaders  Count  Tolstoy,  the  Ministers  of  In- 
triumphant  outburst    of   loyalty,  temporarily  struction  and  Justice,  and  Procurator  Fobo- 
eclipsed  by  revolutionary  delusions.    Not  less  donostzeff,  and  thus  control  tbe  policy  of  U)e 
disappointed  than  they  were  the  party,  com-  Government.    The  other  group  is  the  Slaro- 
posed  of  the  bulk  of  the  educated  class,  who  phile  party,  led   by  Aksakoff,  which  has  i 
long  for  the  beginning  of  constitutional  life  in  strong  democratic  tendency,  and  wiehes  to  re- 
Russia.     The   most   ominous  and  disturbing  turn  to  the  conditions  existing  before  Pettf 
sign  in  the  Nihilistic  developments  is  the  ma-  the  Great,  and  extirpate  European  ^^cinliza- 
licious  satisfaction  with  which  the  majority  tion '' and  liberalism, 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  regard  the        igrarian   Measvcs. — Many    concluded  froo 
acts  of  the  terrorists.    It  was  confidently  ex-  words  uttered  by  the  Czar  at  Moscow  that  tiie 
pected  that  the  Emperor  would  signalize  the  noble  class  would  be  taken  into  special  faror, 
formal  inauguration  of  his  reign  by  proclaim-  a  poHcy  advocated  by  the  Minister* of  th«  la* 
ing  the  liberties  which  his  father  had  made  up  terior.    Yet  the  predilection  of  the  Czar  tst 
his  mind  to  grant.     Even  in  Moscow,  the  the  peasant  class  was  evinced  by  freah  enicv 
stronghold  of  autocracy,  the  Czar  was  greeted  ments  for  their  benefit.     The  fidelitj  of  tb« 
with  an  expression  of  the  universal  desire  in  peasantry  is  the  surest  prop  of  the  antoertcr, 
the  address  of  the  mayor,  Prof.  Tchicherin,  while  the  revolutionary  and  opposition  partitf 
who  boldly  called  upon  him  to    admit  the  are  recruited  exclusively  from  tne  nobilit/  ao^ 
people  to  participation  in  the  work  of  govern-  other  educated  classes.    The  redemption  p^* 
ment    A  manifesto  was  issued  granting  am-  ments  which  have  weighed  down  the  liberated 
nesty  to  criminals  of  various  classes,  but  not  peasants  since  the  abolition  of  serfa^  wen 
to  Nihilist  convicts.    Polish  exiles  who  had  reduced.    The  poll-tax  was  partially  remoTiA 
not  seen  their  homes  for  twenty  years  were  Another  measure  intended  for  the  impro^^ 
given  permission  to  return  under  police  sur-  ment  of  their  circumstances  was  the  crtatici 
veillance.    Taxes  which  people  were  unable  of  a  state  land-bank.  _ 
to  pay  were  remitted.    But  m  the  manifesto        CoMBcrcial  Policy. — Schemes  of  ambition  ff  §^ 
there  was  no  inkling  or  promise  of  a  charter  improvement  are  a  necessity  to  the  enthusas* 
of  political  liberties.   The  peasantry,  who  have  tic  and  visionary  Russian  mind.     Since  ti» 
been  encouraged  to  expect  special  favor  and  extension  of  Russian  influence  and  power  to 
protection,  were  also  grievously  disappointed  the  southwest  was  effectually  resisted  by  tl« 
when  the  Czar,  in  answer  to  a  deputation,  de-  German  powers,  attention  was  directed  to  ei- 
clared  that  there  would  be  no  further  derange-  pansion  in  Asia,  to  which  the  present  EngKsh 
ment  of  the  vested  rights  of  property  for  the  Government  opposes  no  decided  objections 
benefit  of  the  peasant.   Thefateof  the  Kacanoff  The  extension  of  Russian  manufactares  if » 
Commission,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  correlative  of  Asiatic  conquest.    Tbe  GoTern- 
of  local  self-government  and  other  important  ment  was  the  more  inclined  to  fav(»r  tbe  id<* 
reforms,  indicates  the  reluctance  of  Alexander  of  encouraging  industry  and  commerce,  bcciB* 
III  to  inaugurate  political  reforms.    Their  re-  the  promises  held  out  to  the  peasantry  of  i^* 
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ing  their  condition  were  doomed  to  disap-  which  the  duty  could  be  increased,  to  suit  the 

^ment.   The  merchants  and  manufacturers  various  clamoring  interests,  without  hindering 

)  called  upon  to  contribute  heavily  to  the  other  industries  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  ma- 

less  attempt  to  lift  up   the  agricultural  teriais  or  implements.     A  duty  on  coal  was  no 

to  a  satisfactory  economical  condition,  sooner  imposed,  than  it  was  found  to  act  in 

ake  the  place  of  the  remitted  arrears  of  this  way,  and  was  again  removed.   While atten- 

}  and  the  abolished  poll-tax,  an  impost  of  tion  was  directed  to  the  East  as  the  proper 

r  cent,  on  the  net  income  of  all  commer-  field  for  Russian  trade,  the  notion  of  ousting 

concerns  was  proposed,  whereas  hitherto  the  Austrians  from  the  Bulgarian  market  was 

»nly  special  tax  resting  upon  them  was  the  entertained,  although  Austrian  trade  there  is 

al  fee  for  their  guild  papers,  or  trading  more  than  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of 

ae.     This  proposition,  coming  at  the  time  Russia.    A  lower  tariff  for  Russian  products 

commercial  crisis,  caused  partly  by  the  entering  Bulgaria,  and  other  privileges  were 
delation  of  the  paper  ruble,  prompted  the  obtained.  A  line  of  steamers  was  started  by 
.antile  class  to  demand  that  a  separate  Prince  Gagarine  to  ply  between  the  Black 
stry  of  Oominerce  and  Manufactures  be  Sea  and  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Danube.  Po- 
red, to  look  after  their  interests,  instead  litical  motives  and  military  concomitants  are 
Qsting  them  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  frequently  connected  with  Russian  commer- 
ce chief  concern  is  to  fill  the  coffers  of  cial  schemes.  This  steamship  company,  which 
state.    They  had  a  candidate  ready  in  is  subsidized  by  the  Government,  has  permis- 

Igoatieff,  who,  when  Minister  of  the  In-  sion  to  take  its  officers  and  physicians  from 

r,  set  on  foot  the  movement  for  the  en-  the    imperial   navy.     A    volunteer   fleet    of 

ifirement  of  the  national  industries.   Un-  cruisers  has  lately  been  established,  which  in 

tils  protection  members  of  the  Panslavist  time  of  peace  are  to  carry  on  trade  between 

r  started  an   association  for  the  advance-  the  Black  Sea  and  the  ports  of  the  Orient. 

;    of  national  labor  and   industry,  with  The  way  in  which  the  Russian  Government 

coanciis  all  over  the  country,  sending  can  best  further  the  commerce  between  Gen- 

^tes  to  a  general  council,  which  assem-  tral  Russia  and  Asia  is  by   improving   the 

in  the  capital.    After  his  retirement  from  means  of  communication.    The  withdrawal  in 

>,  Oount  Ignatieff  was  elected  president  of  1883  of  the  right  of  free  transit  across  the  Gau- 

indastrial  association.    A  fever  of  com-  casus,  will  have  the  effect  of  excluding  some 

liol  enterprise  has  prevailed  for  a  year  or  foreign  goods  from  Persia,  but  it  was  scarcely 

past.    The  merchants  and  manufacturers  needed,  since  Russian  products  command  the 

Loscow  have  insisted  on  the  recognition  market.    The  extent  and  importance  of  the 

le  destiny  of  Russia  as  a  manufacturing  Russian  trade  are  little  known.    The  transac- 

try.     A  gn*eat  industrial  exhibition  was  tions  at  the  annual  fair  of  Nijni-Novgorod 

at  Moscow  in  1882,  followed  by  a  series  have  declined  since  the  development  of  Rus- 

xhibitions  in  many  other  places.    While  sian  manufacturing  industry.    While  the  aver- 

rican  and  Indian  competition  is  likely  to  age  number  of  annual  visitors  since  1869  was 

ive  Russia  of  her  importance  as  the  gran-  250,000,  the  number  in  1882  was  only  180,- 

of  Europe,  the  young  industries  of  Mos-  000.    The  fair  of  1883  was  particularly  un- 

and  Gentral  Russia  are  capable  of  in-  satisfactory.    Gen.  Tchemaieff,  the  Govemor- 

lite  expansion,  because  with  the  Volga  and  General  of  Turkistan,  has  established  a  new 

»ian  route  they  possess  the  key  to  the  trade  route  to  Turkistan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva. 

9  of  all  Gentral  Asia.    The  first  stimulus  Two  principal  caravan  routes  have  heretofore 

idustrial  production  on  a  large  scale  was  been  used  to  communicate  with  Russian  Gen- 

n  when  English  manufactures  began  to  be  tral  Asia  and    the    khanates.     The    eastern 

)rted  into  Persia  through  India.    Moscow,  route,  2,700  miles  long,  starts  at  Ekaterinen- 

re  the  capital  and  the  intelligence  existed,  burg,  traverses  southwest  Siberia  to  Omsk,  fol- 

me  the  manufacturing  center.    The  Rus-  lows  in  a  southeast  direction  the  right  bank  of 

1  have  traded  with  the  Asiatics  for  cen-  the  Irtish  to  Semipalatinsk,  and  thence  by  a 

is,  and  consequently  best  understand  how  long  bend  reaches  Ghemkent,  lying  directly 

uit  their  requirements,  besides  possessing  southwest.    The  western  and  more  frequented 

readiest  means  of  access  and  political  con-  route,  though  more  difiScnlt  and    dangerous 

and  preponderance.    For  these  reasons  a  from  robbers,   goes  from  Orenburg  through 

wal  of  Russian  activity  in  Asia  suggests  Orsk  to  Kazalinsk  on  the  Syr  Daria,  and  fol- 

development  of  the  manufacturing  inter-  lows  the  right  bank  to  Ghemkent  and  Tash- 

The  new  German  tariff,  and  more  re-  kend.    The  journey  requires  about  112  days, 

ly  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  Rus-  The  new  route  is  only  300  miles  long,  and  will 

raw  spirits  through  Germany  to  Spain,  take  not  more  than  83  days.    It  starts  at  the 

;h   Prince  Bismarck  inserted  in  the  new  Mertvi,  or  Dead  Bay,  on  the  Gaspian,  opposite 

ano-German  commercial  treaty,  impelled  Astrakhan,  and  crosses  the  Ust  Turt  Steppe  to 

industrialists  to  call  for  fresh  protective  Kungrad,  at  the  delta  of  the  Oxus,  whence  the 

retaliatory  measures.    But   the  Russian  journey  is  made  by  water  to  Gharjui  or  llchig. 

'  is  already  so  highly  protective  that  the  The  route  across  the  plateau  has  the  advan- 

^mment  could  find  hardly  any  article  on  tage  over  the  Orenburg  route  of  a  firm  soil. 
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which  permits  of  wagon  transport,  without  the  Arohhishop  of  Warsaw  were  pardoned.  TheTt- 

tramway  projected  by  Gen.  Tchemaieff,  and  cant  sees  were  filled,  the  seminaries  placed  under 

that  of  abundant  and  saccalent  grass  at  cer-  the  control  of  the  bishops,  sermoDs  and  ptsto- 

tain  seasons ,  bat  the  disadvantage  of  preca-  rals  were  exempted  from  censorship,  and  tk 

rious  wells  of  brackish  water.    Ihis  does  not  rights  of  the  bisnops  enlarged  in  other  retpecU. 

apply  to  the  last  third  of  the  road,  which  In  return,  the  Vatican  promised  to  bind  dw 

passes  through  a  part  of  the  oasis  of  Ehiva.  clergy  to  a  loyal  demeanor,   to  secure  tU 

One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  search  for  a  state  interests  of  Russia,  and  to  have  Bubib 

direct  route  to  Central  Asia,  was  the  improve-  taught  in  the  seminaries.     The  language  of  the 

ment  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  pulpit  is  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the  pir- 

Formerly  navigation  was  retarded  by  the  want  ishioners.    A  Polish  Catholic,  Gen.  Gurko^wu 

of  coal,  but  an  excellent  fuel  has  been  found  in  appointed  Governor-General  of  Poland, 

the  refuse  of  petroleum-refineries.  Suriicatte«  tf  the    denun    FnwtMtL   Tte 

BeUgiou  Lesisiatlea. — A  relaxation  of  the  de-  confirmation  of  the  autooratio  system,  and  tlte 

crees  against  the  Raskolniks,  or  sectaries,  con-  adoption  of  a  stationary  internal  policy,  cchh 

trasts  with  the  general  reactionary  tendency  tributed  not  less  than  the  anti-Russian  pofiti- 

of  the  Emperor  s  policy.      He  has  need  of  cal  combinations  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  the 

the  good- will  of  this  great  elates,  powerful  in  eclipse  of  Russian  influence  and  the  PanslaTii- 

wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers,  which  has  tic  idea  among  the  South  Slavs,  and  left  tb 

flourished  under  persecution.    WhUe  numbers  Balkan  Peninsula  open  to  the  intellectual  adir- 

of  Old  Believers  have  embraced  the  Orthodox  ity  and  commercial  facilities  of  the  Germnf. 

creed,  the  partly  or  wholly  rationalistic  sects  Within  the  confines  of  the  Russian  Empie 

have   gained  thousands  of  recruits  annually  under  Alexander  III,  Muscovite  ideas  hiT« 

among  the  peasantry.    The  present  number  of  every  chance  of  prevailing  in  the  conflict  be 

dissenters  is    estimated    at  12,000,000.    The  tween  Teutonic  and  Slav  civilization.    Gennaii 

oflScial  estimates  divide  them  into  3,000,000  placemen,  of  the  class  which  since  Peter  tbe 

with  priests,  8,000,000  without  priests,  about  Great  has  battened  in  the  public  service,  md 

1,000,000  Spiritual  Christians,  and  65,000  en-  with  arrogant  pride  developed  an  oppressre 

thusiasts.    The  latter  category,  comprising  the  and  alien  method  of  government,  have  mtde 

Chlistli,  or  flagellants,  the  Skopze,  or  eunuch  way  for  Russians  who  understand  tbe  peof^ 

sect,  etc.,  is  on  the  decline.    The  '^  heretics ''  and  can  talk  to  them  in  their  own  laDgiuge> 

possess  a  rich  literature.    Education  among  The  Russification  of  the  Baltic  provinces  pre* 

them  is  almost  universal.    The  tendency  of  the  sents  practical  problems  which  are  difficult  d 

priestless  sects  is  toward  rationalism  and  indif-  solution.    The  autonomons  institutions  of  thii 

ferentism  in  religious  belief.    This  makes  them  German  comer  of  Russia  work  well,  and  dii- 

cling  the  more  earnestly  to  the  principle  of  in-  closed  few  abuses  to  the  commission  appointed 

tellectual  liberty  and  the  ideas  of  tbe  ancient  to  examine  into  them.    The  ai^rarian  qoestkn 

Slav   democracy,  corrupted    through    Tartar  is  a  still  more  delicate  one.     Any  measare  to 

rule  and  aristocratic  institutions  imported  from  relieve  the  Esth  and  Lett  peasantry  from  tiidr 

Europe.    They  constitute,  therefore,  a  power  economical  subjugation  would  be  a  weapon  in 

in  the  state  which  can  not  be  won  over  to  the  the  hands  of  the  Socialists.     The  agitation  in 

support  of  the  existing  order,  and  which  has  Livonia,   Esthonia,    and   Courland   oootiDiied 

many  points  of  contact  with  Nihilism.    The  through  1888,  and  in  some  places  degenerated 

Mennonites,  who  refuse  to  perform  military  into  agrarian  murder  and  arson.    Onesjmptoa 

service,  are  forced  to  emigrate.    The  Khan  of  of  the  movement  is  the  wholesale  coavenicfl 

Bokhara  has  declined  to  allow  them  to  settle  of  the  peasantry  from  the  Lutheran  to  tltf 

in  his  territory.    Small  colonies  went  to  China  Greek  Catholic  confession.     The  course  of  tltf 

and  other  parts  of  Asia  during  the  year.  Government  authorities  would  be  simpler  if  tlM 

Of  a  progressive  nature  also  were  measures  disaflfected  people  were  Muscovites,  but  tlxf 
taken  to  conciliate  the  Poles,  especially  the  hesitate  to  aid  and  countenance  the  nttioDil 
arr&ngement  of  A  modus  Vivendi  vfhhthQY ail"  Ruthenian  movement,  which  was  formtfly 
can.  The  terms  of  a  convention  were  settled  rigorously  suppressed  with  the  assistance  of  tbe 
with  the  Curia  in  the  early  part  of  1888.  The  German  barons.  Here,  as  in  Austria,  the  ooi- 
subject  was  first  broached  in  1880  by  M.  d'Ou-  flict  of  nationalities  takes  tbe  form  of  abittlec^ 
bril,  then  embassador  at  Vienna,  who  dis-  languages.  The  Little  Russian  language  is  t 
cussed  it  with  Cardinal  Jacobini,  Papal  nun-  pure  Slavic  idiom,  while  the  Muscovite  dial^ 
CIO  to  that  court.  The  negotiations  were  con-  which  has  been  imposed  by  the  power  of  tbe 
tinned  by  M.  MossolofP,  Director  of  Foreign  autocracy  upon  the  Western  Slavs,  is  the  prod- 
Creeds,  but  were  interrupted  in  consequence  uct  resulting  from  the  imposition  in  fonMf 
of  the  murder  of  the  Czar.  The  Russian  Gov-  centuries  of  the  Russian  language  upon  tbe 
eminent  expressed  a  desire  to  terminate  tbe  Finno-Tartar  population  of  Great  Rusaa.* 
period  of  ecclesiastical  pressure  by  a  practical    — — : 7T~Z — ; T TTZm 

arranrromATif    tD^if>t/\n«  n^.i««»  :««4-a  \.,^^J,4^^'^e.   ^*  *  Nestor,  who  wrot*  In  tbe  eleventh  oentunr,  dtetJop'""* 

arrangement.  Without  gomg  mto  questions  of  the  Tur»ni»n  nee,  which  iEh«bited  MiueoTy,%U  ite  ait* 

£nnciple.      Ihe    details  were  arranged  by  M.  people  of  Kiev.     Oleftrlas,  •  Oermftn  tniTeler.  «^*^ 

[o8soloffandM.deGier8  at  the  Vatican.    The  fe|S:?„t^*if^J[fL?f^^^ 

a.:1a.i  t>:«u   -.-     «  TTT'i             J    T«A       •           -»    ^M  nftbitants  of  the  ea«tem  part  or  the  tanam  mneff"r^ 

exilea  15lsnop8  of  Wllna  and  Jltomir  and  the  nimlsb.  TheAbb^Chappefoond  theMmexadkiidii"!*"'' 
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I  permission  for  the  literary  nse  of  of  laying  the  mine  nnder  the  Little  Garden 

sian  was  granted.  A  loxoriant  growth  street,  made  a  noteworthy  declaration  of  the 

lire  in  the  ancient  tongue  and  an  aims  and  principles  of  the  Party  of  Terror, 

ic  revival  of  philological  studies  re-  which  were  not  to  overtlirow  all  authority,  but 

'his  movement  was  hemmed,  but  not  to  establish  a  just  system  of  administration, 

by  the  recall  of  the  permission  in  The  seventeen  prisoners  belonged  to  all  ranks 

[Q  idiom,  banished  from  the  church,  of  society,  from  the  peasantry  to  the  nobility. 

,  the  theatre,  and  the  book-shop,  and  All  but  one  were  convicted,  and  six  of  them 

1  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  took  refuge  sentenced  to  death,  including  Bogdanovich, 

Item  districts  of  the  Austrian  prov-  Telahoff,  who  was  implicated  in  the  attempt 

ralicia.    Among  the  Ruthenians  of  to  blow  up  the  imperial  train  at  Alezandroff- 

le  Russians  set  agencies  to  work  to  sky  in  1879,  and  GrachefEsky,  who  was  charged 

the  national  sentiment  which  they  with  being  one  of  the  assassins  of  Alexander 

to  crush  out  in  Esthonia  and  Li-  IL    Soon  after  the  trial  a  number  of  officers 

of  the  army  were  said  to  have  been  arrested. 

■al  MetflirM* — The  reform  of  univer-  At  the  very  end  of  the  year,  Lieut.-Ool.  Sudei- 

ition  is  under    consideration.    The  kin,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  gendarmerie,  the 

B  are  that  the  changes  will  be  reac-  most  efficient  officer  engaged  in  the  detective 

It  is  proposed  to  reintroduce  bodily  work  against  the  Nihilists,  was  murdered  by 

it  in  the  gymnasia.      An  order  of  subordinates,  who  enticed  him  into  an  empty 

,  issued  in  1882,  allows  students  to  building,  on  the  pretext  of  arresting  a  female 

rred  from  one  university  to  another  Nihilist    The  perpetrator  was  Degajeff,  alias 

cretion  of  the  curators.    The  ecole-  Jablonsky,  formerly  a  captain  on  the  artillery 

ensorship  over  scientific  books  has  staff,  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  mem- 

d  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  is  ber  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  em- 

k)  political  works.    The  universities  ployed  by  Sudeikin  as  a  spy. 

uthorities  much  trouble  in  the  spring.  Aiti-Seiiltfc   DIstvtaUMHk  —  Spasmodic    out- 

irred  an  outbreak  of  the  students  at  breaks  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  occurred  during 

candria,  on  the  Polish  border,  result-  the  year,  and  serious  disturbances  in  Ekate- 

)  closing  of  the  college  and  the  ex-  rinoslav,  the  district  of  Southern  Russia  which 

'   143  students.      Subsequently  the  is  most  notorious  for  such  excesses.    In  May 

it  Kazan  revolted  against  the  uni-  occurred  anti-Semitic  disturbances  in  Rostov, 

thorities,  and  then  those  at  St  Pe-  where  one  hundred  and  thirty  houses  were 

wrecked  by  rioters,  fifteen  of  whom  were  shot 
— Numerous  arrests,  made  under  the  down  by  the  police.  In  July  the  Jewish  burial- 
ition  of  Count  Tolstoy,  reduced  the  ground  at  Ostrog  was  violated  and  the  attend- 
'  daring  and  desperate  conspirators,  ants  murdered.  In  August  grievous  excesses 
ation  passed  off  without  any  terror-  were  committed  in  Ekaterinoslav.  They  be- 
hough  various  plots  were  frustrated  gan  on  the  2d  with  the  destruction  of  the 
ce,  to  whose  vigilance  it  was  due  that,  shop  of  a  Jewish  merchant  who  struck  a  peas- 
;  time  after,  no  political  crime  oc-  ant-woman.  The  riot  then  took  the  usual 
ifet  the  issue  of  proclamations  from  course.  The  mob  broke  into  one  house  after 
press  showed  the  vitality  of  the  another,  and  with  knives  and  hammers  demol- 
ary  party,  and  by  many  evidences,  ishod  everything.  The  Jews  who  did  not  es- 
I  the  knowledge  of  the  public  as  far  cape  in  time  to  the  woods  were  beaten  and 
e,  the  Government  perceived  that  it  maltreated.  Some  of  them  died  of  their  in- 
3ss  numerous  or  dangerous  than  be-  juries.  The  military  arrived  immediately  and 
rests  were  made  in  great  numbers,  fired  into  the  mob,  killing  fourteen  and  wound- 
ly  among  the  students.  The  old  pre-  ing  twenty -eight,  but  without  stopping  the 
police  was  re-established.  The  Holy  work  of  demolition.  This  disturbance  in  Eka- 
brmed  to  combat  the  Nihilists  by  terinoslav  was  characterized  by  a  new  and  por- 
their  own  system  of  secret  organiza-  teutons  feature.  The  Jews  were  not  the  only 
not  approved  of  by  the  Government,  objects  of  the  rage  of  the  mob,  but  the  houses 
nplished  no  results  of  importance,  of  Christians  were  attacked  as  well,  indicating 
i  great  Nihilist  trial  took  place  at  St.  the  prevalence  of  communistic  sentiments,  and 
g.  Bogdanovich,  who  was  accused  the  dangerous  discontent  caused  by  the  eco- 
,  ^   , nomic  distress  which  exists  in  many  parts  of 

Slavs  and  the  MnacoTltes  In  the  middle  of  tha  t>„^^^   •»««^««i««iw  ;»  ♦k*  <i^.««^i«       t«  Vjyv«*A«*. 

.ntuiy.  The  proceaa  of  siariflcation  is  stui  go-  Roawa,  particularly  lu  the  SOU th.    In  Novem- 

easternicoTenimenta,  where  Finnish,  with  only  ber  a  riot,  in  which  Jewish  dram-shops  and 

l^®n^!Jf  ^°J?^ii!f^^«^?iIL*i«-J?tr.^  houses,  and  houses  of  Christians  as  well,  were 

lern  parts  ox  the  same  region,  the  lower  classes  ,       ,~    j    i_     i            a.  *      -rr  *                    j.           • 

Bompoond  huiguafre.   The  namber  of  siarifled  plunaered,  broke  out  m  Knvorog,  a  town  m 

iropean  Russia  is  estimated  at  40,000/X)0,  against  the  ff O vemm ent  of  E  katerinoslav. 

W  pare  Basso-Slavs.    After  the  time  of  Peter  *     T»«.;«i.     ^^^^:««:^w^     -^^^^ia^a     ^^^^    i>«. 

he  Ooremment  began  to  conceal  and  deny  A  Jewish    Commission,  presided    over  by 

rlgln  of  the  Great  Russians.    A.  protest  of  Oath-  Couut  Pallleu,    formerly    Minister    of  Jostice, 

''zS^l^X'^^^S^^l^'i^.  f 'oPO'^d  5n  their  report  methodB  for  abating 

r  sorereign."  the  evil  practices  to  which  the  Jews  are  ad- 
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dieted.    Chief  of  these  are  smaggling  at  the  complaint  is  the  avoidance  of  militarj  § 

German  and  Austrian  frontiers,  and  the  abuses  The  greater  portion  of  Jewish  conscri] 

connected  with  the  liquor-traffic.    Thej  are  detailed  as  musicians  or  attached  to  the  < 

accused  of  seducing  the  peasantry  to  drink,  ments.    Eitreinely  few  distinguish  tber 

and  getting  away  their  earnings.     A   third  by  bravery,  or  rise  to  the  grade  of  offia 

S 

SALYADOR,  a  republic  of  Central  America.  200;  indigo,  1,470,000  pounds,  worth  f 

Area,    18,720  square  kilometres;    population,  200;    bar  i^ver,   $105,440;    sugar,  8,-^ 

954,785.    The  President  is  Dr.  R.  Zaldivar  y  pounds,  worth  $104,800;  specie,  $55,63 

Lazo  (elected  in  May,  1876).    The  Cabinet  is  ruvian  balsam,  bides  and  skins,  etc. 
composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign        By  decree  of  Sept.  21,  1883,  the  Gove] 

Affairs  and  Justice,  Sefior  S.  Gallegos;  War  of  Salvador,  desirous  of  stimulating  : 

and  Finance,  P.  Melendez ;  Public  Instruction,  trade,  decided  that,  dating  from  Octobei 

D.  Lopez.    The  President  of  the  Senate  was  J.  the  same  year,  the  import  duty  on  all 

Moreno,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  J.  should  be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and  that, 

A  Vila.    Capital,  San  Salvador.  from  Jan.  1,  1884,  a  further  duty  redac 

FlBADce. — The  revenue  in  1881  was  $8,952,-  10  per  cent,  should  be  made. 
000;  the  outlay,  $8,827,000.  SALVATION  .ARMY,  a  religious  band,  c1 

In  the  budget  for  1882  the  revenue  and  ex-  to  be  converted  men  and  women,  who 

penditure  were  estimated  as  follow:  ganized  somewhat  in  military  fashion: 

iMcoMi.  purpose  being  to  make  all  men  listen 

FromcoBtoms $1,847,000  claims  which  God  has  upon  their  time  fl 

gSS^'^Si^'^^'^^T^!!*' ::::::: ::**::::::::   ^wiooo  vice,  and  compel  them  to  yiew  himi 

Pc)Bt-Offlce«nd*teiegT»ph«  .!i.- •.'^. •...*.. ^.i       82^000  The  Army  was  originated  in  London,  Ei 

Bundry  items  of  revenue 1,012,000  in  the  year  1865,  by  the  Rev.  William 

Total $8,952,000  '^8  present  general -in-chief.     He  was  b 

ouTXAT up  in  the  Church  of  England,  converted 

civii-iiBt  of  President $15,000  ^^^^  Methodists,  and  afterward  became  a 

Assembly 26,000  ing  preacher  among  them,  and  labored  i 

KX^J^aJiii".:".-.:::-.:::-.:::::-::::::    M  «« isei,  when  he  gave  him^if  np, , 

'•  the  Interior ^^ooo  Wife  (who  IS  the  author  of  several  wor 

Public  instraction J?J'?!S  evangelistic  work.     They  were  eminent 


Army! ^!!T!*.*?!^.!^'!'. ::*;.::;.; •;.•;;.;.     m^  cessful,   and    thousands   were    added  . 

PubiioWorks..* 2651000  churches.    In  1865  Mr.  Booth  was  led 

SSb^ld'^'i^iioM^iiiiiiV™ :;;:.:::::::.:::   'v^m  ^ '^ i^,":^«>»'  ^^r  the  ignor«.ce « 

Poet-Office  and  telegraphs 88,000  Were  appalhug,  and  here  he  gave  himself 

S'»*'o"*\v; ;, oS'XlS  work  of  making  these  people  hear  and 

Tax  collection  (monopolies) 82i),000  r    r^    j         j        i      *•             tu      o   i      ^ 

Other  expenditure ..   1,807,000  01  God  and  salvation.     The  Salvation 

is  the  result.    He  set  out  with  the  purp 

^^**' $8,827,000  getting  his  apostles  of  salvation  out  ofth 

The  national  debt  amounted,  on  Oct.  1, 1881,  mills.    How  far  he  has  succeeded,  this 

to  $566,505  ;  the  floating  debt,  $1,668,124.  derful  Army  is  his  witness. 

BiHroiids. — The  first  line  of  railway,  between  The  present  name  was  adopted  when, 

Ac^utla  and  Sonsonate,  went  into  operation  eleven  years  of  deliverance  to  captive  ta 

in  July,  1882 ;  the  line  between  Sonsonate  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  virtually  an 

Banta  Ana  (La  Libertad,  the  port)  is  being  of  salvation,  since  which  epoch  it  has  mi 

built.    Engineers  are  surveying  the  line  for  the  most  rapid  advances.    It  has  made  gi 

railroad  from  La  Libertad  to  San  Salvador,  progress  than  any  other  religious  nioit 

which  is  about  to  be  constructed  by  English  since  the  Lutheran  reformation.    It  nni 

capitalists  under  a  concession  from  the  state.  500  corps  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Tdegnpha. — There  were  in  operation,  in  1881,  reaches  millions   of   people  by  its  oat 

about  2,100  miles  of  wire,  the  service  being  marches  and  meetings.     It  has  di?isioDJ 

carried  on  in  48  offices.     Number  of  telegrams  divisional  headquarters  in  Sweden,  Swi 

sent  in  the  same  year,  188,869 ;  83,894  were  land,  France,   Germany,  Africa,  India, 

private  dispatches  and  54,975  Government.  tralia.  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  tbeTi 

CMUMrce. — There  entered  the  ports  of  Salva-  States.    Sixteen  weekly  papers,  each  b 

dor,  in  1881,  altogether  384  vessels,  of  an  ag-  as  "The  War-Cry,"  are  published  in  the8< 

gregate  tonnage  of  413,988,  245  being  steamers,  ferent  countries.     Their  aggregate  drcnl 

including  eleven  men-of-war.  is  26,000,000  copies  a  year. 

The  imports  in  1881  were  valued  at  $2,705,-  The  movement  reached  America  in  1 

410,  the  exports  at  $4,902,486.  Commissioner  Roilton  and   seven  Hallel 

The  most  important  articles  of  export  in  1881  lasses  were  the  first  contingent.    After  a 

were  coffee,  1,940,000  pounds,  worth  $2,909,-  Roilton  was  recalled,  and  Major  Thomi 
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WAS  sent  oat  to  take  command.  After  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  regular  system  of 
fighting  and  persistent  efforts,  it  mus-  govemraent,  and  from  one  central  bead  its  an- 
ive  corps  and  eleven  officers  in  1882.  thoritj  reaches  through  the  varied  grades  of 
hen  its  prospects  have  brightened  con-  office,  controlling  and  directing  all.  It  is  at 
f.  At  present  there  are  75  corps  and  once  the  most  aggressive  and  the  most  success- 
cers.  Of  these,  only  eleven  are  English ;  f  ul  missionary  organization  in  the  world, 
t  are  the  product  of  the  soil.  It  is  op-  The  Army  has  no  political  character  or  aims, 
in  more  than  thirty  towns  and  cities  of  It  teaches  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect 
minion  of  Canada,  and  in  the  chief  cities  for  their  administrators.  Its  great  business  is 
teen  States  of  the  Union.  This  does  not  to  bring  men  to  God,  that  is,  to  all  that  is  good 
)  California,  which  is  a  separate  com-  and  virtuous.  It  is  an  uncompromising  enemy 
The  American  headquarters  are  at  the  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink,  and  every  form  of 
a,  Washington  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  ruinous  self-indulgence. 
Biloore  is  on  the  wing  most  of  his  time.  As  its  object  is  to  conquer  sin,  and  not  to 
ida  and  the  States,  visiting  the  various  capture  the  righteous,  it  openly  avows  its  ob- 
dedicating  barracks,  presenting  colors,  jection  to  receiving  church -members  into  its 
-ecting  affairs  generally,  besides  writing  ranks.  It  prefers  the  uncared-for ;  hence  it 
"War- Cry."  seeks  to  operate  more  especially  upon  the  great 
pears  from  their  official  organ  that  the  mass  of  indifference  found  among  Catholics 
lave  been  subjected  to  more  arrests  and  and  Protestants  alike.  It  seeks  after  sools 
»nments  in  this  country  than  in  all  other  abandoned  by  others,  those  whom  the  isolated 
es  together.  The  charge  on  the  police  forces  of  religion  have  not  reached,  adapting 
is  "  disorderly  conduct,"  for  marching  its  invitations  and  means  to  meet  their  tastes, 
itreets.  Yet  they  are  defiant  in  prose-  and  attract  them  to  its  meetings. 
,  claiming  that  "  God  has  a  right  to  the  "  The  Salvation  Army,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
"  The  first  necessity  with  them  is,  to  "  Barry  Gazette,"  **  strives  to  be  temperance 
attention ;  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  society,  church,  Sisters  of  Charity,  civilizer, 
in  order  to  rescue  them.  This  is  the  and  Christianizer,  all  in  one.  By  its  *  knee- 
cplanation  necessary  as  to  the  proces-  drill,'  *  sharp-shooting/  ^  sword-exercise,'  and 
arrying  of  colors,  and  beating  of  drums.  '  heavy-artillery  meetings ' — as  they  are  pleased 
nniform  consists  of  military  tonic  and  to  call  them — ^it  has  conquered  the  enemy  on 
3  of  navy  blue,  sparingly  trimmed  with  all  sides,  and  brought  many  valiant  soldiers 
id,  and  marked  with  the  letter  S  on  the  into  the  service  of  the  Great  Captain.  The 
Their  head-gear  consists  of  a  military  meetings  have  been  crowded  for  months,  and 
with  flaming  frontal  piece  bearing  the  more  than  rival  the  run  of  the  best  plays. 
**  Blood  and  fire  I  Prepare  to  meet  thy  Many  who  at  first  go  ont  of  cariosity,  are  after- 
8.  A."  The  women  wear  a  neat  skirt  ward  drawn  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
»dice  of  the  same  color  and  trimming,  many  who  go  to  scoff,  remain  to  pray.  Al- 
*'  poke  "  bonnet  encircled  with  a  red  ready  a  great  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the 
earing  in  gilt  the  inscription,  *^  The  Sal-  lower  classes,  in  increased  industry,  better  ap- 
Army."  parel,  and  more  orderly  conduct." 
^  believe  they  are  acting  in  accordance  Their  methods,  though  contrary  to  the  gen- 
he  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  utilizing  the  eral  usage  of  religious  denominations,  are  sim- 
s  of  female  speakers ;  that  as  the  devil  pie,  plain,  direct,  and  unique  ,*  yet  none  the 
ely  used  this  instrumentality  for  the  de-  less,  they  believe,  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
dng  of  men,  they  are  at  liberty  to  em-  tural  teachings.  Their  posters,  placards,  and 
le  same  agency  for  the  recovery  of  men.  other  advertisements  are  studiously  made  as 
atter  of  fact,  liiey  find  the  female  agency  far  as  possible  from  anything  like  the  usual 
ost  effective,  especially  among  rough  religious  announcements.  While  they  may 
Sin  and  Satan,  death  and  hell,  are  as  offend  refined  taste  and  the  religious  preju- 
them  as  "  the  enemy  "  is  to  the  men  dices  of  cultured  people,  they  attract  the  very 
ght  with  carnal  weapons;  so  also  are  class  they  want  to  reach — gamblers,  dmnk- 
•ssibilities  of  victory.  Their  uniform  ards,  harlots,  thieves,  and  neglecters  of  God 
them  realize  this  everywhere  they  go ;  generally.  They  study  the  law  of  adaptation, 
lets  attention,  and  serves  as  a  safeguard  A  few  headings  from  "The  War-Cry"  will 
;  worldly  conformity,  serve  to  show  the  class  of  people  they  address : 
usual  military  titles — general,  colonel,  "The  Boy  and  the  Broom-stick,"  "The  Last 
captain,  etc. — are  conferred  on  the  offi-  Black  Eye,"  "  Salvation  in  the  Sawdust,"  "  A 
various  grades.  When  asked  the  reason  Wakefield  Jail-Bird  to  the  Front." 
I,  they  reply :  "  Because  we  find  them  They  frequently  occupy  old  and  dilapidated 
oaade  to  our  hand,  they  harmonize  with  buildings,  and  sometimes  the  best  that  a  town 
ganization,  and  readily  convey  to  the  affords ;  but  such  places  as  the  old  lam-factory 
of  the  common  people  the  rank  of  the  in  a  populous  neighborhood  suit  them  better. 
;  and  because  they  are  considered  to  be  A  place  of  this  description  was  taken  in  a  city, 
ijectionable  to  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  public  were  invited  to  "come  and  get 
hose  used  to  describe  church  officers."  real  jam,  and  see  Jesus."    They  could  taste  be- 
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fore  buying,  and  buy  without  money  and  with-  use  the  experiences  of  their  conyerts,  oq  tiie 

out  price.     They  name  their  buildings  Salva-  principle  that  the  class  they  seek  to  rescue  can 

tion  barracks,  store,  factory,  or  warehouse,  as  best  be  influenced  by  members  of  the  niae 

the  case  may  be — anything  to  avoid  the  pre-  class.    They  teach  their  converts  that  they  are 

judice  that  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  minds  responsible  for  the  salvation  of  others,  and  ex- 

of  the  common  people  against  churches  and  hort  them  to  put  forth  continuous  and  dailj 

religion  generally.    By  adding  the  head  *^  Sal-  efforts  to  this  end. 

vation,"  they  describe  the  nature  and  object  Contributions  are  received   at  the  ierriecs 

of  the  meetings  held  there.  of  the  various  stations,  and  the  converts  are 

They  parade  the  streets  with  banner  and  taught  that  they  must  contribute  to  tb«  sop- 
music.    Their  songs  of  praise,  instruments  of  port  of  the  work.  Local  treasurers  have  chvfe 
music,  and  distinct  uniform,  attract  the  crowd  of  the  finances,  and  present  balance-sheets  to 
wherever  they  go.     By  this  means  many  are  their  corps,  and  all  accounts  are  inspected  bj 
induced  to  enter  their  **  barracks "  who  for  the  staff.    The  officers  have  no  salary  goaraiH 
years  have  never  entered  a  church,  and  sel-  teed,  but  are  instructed  to  trust  in  God  for 
dom,  if  ever,  listen  to  the  word  of  God.    They  their  support.    Every  station  makes  a  weekly 
recognize  the  philosophy  of  making  the  people  return  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  ttteod- 
feel  at  home.    Formality  and  stiffiiess  must  be  ances  and  converts,  so  that  the  material  and 
got  rid  of,  and  the  services  rendered  homely,  spiritual  state  of  the  force  may  always  be  sea 
varied,  and  bright.    They  do  not  adhere  to  any  at  a  glance.     After  the  expenses  of  the  eorps 
particular  routine  or  form  of  service ;  but,  as  are  met — such  as  rent  of  hall  and  gas,  offioere' 
a  general  rule,  the  leader  announces  a  hymn,  support,  etc. — the  remidnder,  if  any,  is  sent  to 
and  reads  and  expounds  it  verse  by  verse  in  the  **  war-chest,"  at  headquarters,  to  beomw 
the  order  of  singing.    The  singing  is  of  the  the  ^*  sinews  of  war"  for  prosecuting  the  work 
heartiest  description.    The  tunes  are  mostly  in  other  fields.    General  Booth  receives  Doih- 
old  Methodist  tunes ;  but  even  worldly  airs  do  ing  out  of  the  Army  funds,  being  suetaioed 
not  come  auiiss  to  them.    Many  of  their  songs  from  an  independent  source, 
have  lively  and  inspiriting  choruses  and  re-  Mtyor  Moore  sa>s:   **In  this  our  Ameriei, 
frains,  which  easily  impress  themselves  on  the  after  three  years  of  severe  toil  and  suffering 
popular  mind.    The  chorus,  with  the  Salvation  the  work  has  taken  a  deep  hold,  notwithstaod- 
Army,  is  the  principal  part  of  the  singing.    It  ing  many  unexpected  difficulties.     It  is  confi* 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  sometimes  with  dently  expected  to  extend  its  efiforts  to  erery 
strilong  variations.    The  soldiers  are  massed  State  of  the  Union,  and  never  retreat  till  tbe 
upon  the  platform  facing  the  audience,  and  judgment-day.    It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
beat  time  on  their  drums  and  tambourines,  requisite  to  train  officers  for  the  work,  and 
While  singing  the  last  stanza,  they  drop  on  every  city  in  the  United  States  will  hare  in 
their  knees.   Their  prayers  are  invariably  short,  corps  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  qaeadoo 
and  are  characterized  by  an  apparent  free- and-  of  how  to  reach  the  masses  will  have  been 
easiness  which  seems  to  border  on  undue  fa-  settled  by  reaching  them." 
miliarity.     But  they  never  for  a  moment  lay  SANTO  DAMINCI^  a  republic  occnpyiog  the 
aside  their  consciousness  that  they  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  isUnd  of 
immediate  presence  of  God.    After  about  three  that  name,  the  western  portion  being  Hayti, 
prayers,  interspersed  with  snatches  of  song,  which  see. 

they  rise  from  their  knees.    Then  follows  a  Area  and  PopiktiMU — The  area  of  the  r^blie 

Bible-lesson,  and  sometimes  a  brief  comment,  of  Sfmto  Domingo  is  17,827  square  miles.   Tlie 

Their  creed  is  extremely  simple ;  it  is  just  that  population  was  estimated  in  1880  at  800,0(W, 

which  is  deemed  essential  to  salvation  by  all  but  it  has  since  then  been  considerably  os  tlie 

orthodox  churches.    They  say  to  their  hear-  increase,  a  strong  current  of  imroigratioii  bar- 

ers :  **  You  are  serving  either  God  or  the  devil,  ing  set  in  from  neighboring  islands,  and  maaj 

It  is  infinitely  blessed  to  serve  God,  and  eter-  settlers  and  planters  arrived  from  the  Unite<i 

nally  disastrous  to  serve  Satan."     And  on  this  States.     The  republic   is    divided   into  fi^ 

statement  they  base  their  appeal  for  an  instant  provinces  and  four  maritime  distxicts.   Ibe 

decision  to  renounce  the  evil  and  choose  the  capital  city  is  Santo  Domingo, 

good ;  at  the  same  time  they  declare  that  Christ  Go? enunent. — The  President  is  Gen.  Ulyssf 

is  present,  ready  to  save  every  one  who  feels  Heureaux,  and  the  Vice-President  Gea.  Cas- 

he  is  a  sinner  and  desires  to  be  saved.  miro  N.  Moya.    The  Cabinet  in  1883  waaeoo* 

Their  public  speaking  is  singularly  destitute  posed  of  the  following  ministers :    Interior, 

of  the  controversial  element.  There  is  no  theo-  W.  Figueredo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  S.  Imbert;  Jai' 

logical  discussion,  no  expounding  of  doctrines,  tice.  Public  Works,  and  Instruction,  T.  U4^\ 

They  never  argue  or  dispute.    They  attack  no  Finance  and  Commerce,  £.  G.  Marchans:  f^ 

system  of  religion.    There  is  nothing  that  can  War  and  Navy,  A.  Woz  y  Gil.    The  Unitrf 

possibly  stir  up  resentment  in  any  person  of  States  Consul  at  the  city  of  Santo  Donuogoii 

another  faith.    At  the  close  of  a  meeting,  sin-  Mr.  H.  0.  C.  Astwood,  and  the  Domioiaa 

ners  are  urged  to  come  forward  for  prayer.  Consul- General,  for  the  Union,  at  New  York, 

They  live  and  move  in  the  revival  spirit  all  is  Mr.  J.  Delmonte ;  the  Consul  at  New  York, 

the  year  round.    As  a  preaching  medium  they  Mr.  H.  BiUini ;  and  at  Boston,  Mr.  £.  M.  Fovk^ 
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rhe  badfi^et  for  1882  estimated  the 
1,500,000,  and  the  outlay  at  the 

e  Govemmeiit  had  contracted  a  6 
an  in  London  to  the  amonot  of 

70  per  cent.,  but  it  has  been  offi- 
l  that  it  never  received  more  than 
noe  in  1872  it  repudiated  the  loan, 
)e  stopped  paying  interest  on  it. 
Ddebtednes9  is  $2,000,000,  and  to 
nnkiug  fund  has  been  created  bj 
per  cent,  set  aside  annually  from 
s  collected. 

rnment  had  decreed  in  1883  the 
n  import  duty  of  12  per  cent,  on 
er  coin,  and  prohibited  the  intro- 
d  and  mutilated  coin ;  but  as  this 
a  scarcity  leading  to  great  inoon- 
had  to  be  abrogated.  It  is  now 
coin  $4,000,000  silver,  of  the  same 
I  weight  as  the  legal  silver  circula- 
Jnited  States.  A  National  Bank 
nded  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domin- 
)rity  of  Congress,  under  the  pat- 
8  Government. 

FacUttlM. — Early  in  May,  Congress 
creating  San  Lorenzo  a  free  port. 

to  be  divided  into  two  zones,  the 
T  ^''in  transitu^^  goods,  and  the 
nportation.  This  measure  has  in 
rease  of  trade  that  is  expected  to 

the  completion  of  the  Panama 
ay  of  Saman4  being  conceded  to 

in  the  West  Indies,  and  very  con- 
I  port  of  call  and  repair  on  the 
ama  from  Europe, 
rnment  has  granted  a  subsidy  of 
a  French  company,  which  engages 
he  navigation  of  Oyama  river, 
pidly  riaiug  in  importance,  where 
y  is  being  displayed  in  the  way  of 
rivate  improvements,  is  San  Pedro 
where  the  Clyde  American  steam- 
d    take  cargo,   principally  sugar, 
e  to  connect  the  sugar  region  with 
md  a  concession  to  that  effect  has 
1  to  Don  Juan  Serrall^s. 
^ruction  of  the  Saman4  Railroad 
with  vigor  in  1883. 
rnment  made  arrangements  in  1883, 
Almeda  and  an  English  telegraph 
>t  only  to  have  a  cable  laid  con- 
i  the  one  between  the  West  Indies 

of  the  world  now  in  operation, 
3S  all  over  the  republic. 
—There  were  in  1883,  in  the  city 
mingo,  two  colleges;  twenty-one 
GU'lous  grades ;  a  professional  insti- 
civil  and  commercial  rights,  politi- 
r,  medicine,  mathematics,  etc.,  are 
hool  for  teaching  natural  history, 
»otany,  etc.,  and  a  Municipal  Insti- 
the  higher  branches  of  education 
ned. 

• — A  National  Exhibition  is  to  open 
»f  Santo  Domingo  in  August,  1884. 


The  Government  was  informed  in  1888  that 
Baron  Almeda  and  M.  Collin  de  Parade  had 
carried  out  the  project  of  permanently  exhib- 
iting in  the  Frendi  capital  specimens  of  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  products. 

Sigart — Sugar  belonging  to  estates  that  suf- 
fered from  the  hurricane  of  September  6th  will 
for  six  months  pay  only  half  the  export  duty. 
Sugar  estates  in  the  districts  of  San  Cristo- 
bal, Monte  Grande,  near  San  Pedro  de  Maco- 
ris,  and  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  were  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  in  1883,  and  the 
sugar  industry  was  evidently  on  the  eve  of  a 
remarkable  development.  American  capital 
has  also  been  extensively  invested  in  this  in- 
dustry. The  machinery  is  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Portable  railways  for  the  con* 
veyance  of  cane  and  sugar  were  being  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  estates. 

C^asttng  Steanen. — Messrs.  Mayans  &  Co., 
bankers  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  have 
secured  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  line  of 
steamers  for  service  between  the  ports  of  Bara- 
hona,  Tortuguero  de  Azua,  San  Pedro  de  Maco- 
ris,  Samani,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Monte-Cristi. 

CMUMmt— Importations  into  the  ports  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata  in  1879 
amounted,  jointly,  to  $1,179,349,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $978,066.  Since  then  the  commercial 
movement  has  expanded  very  much,  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  being  notably  through  the 
ports  of  Saman4,  Azua,  and  Monte-Cristi.  The 
principal  export  articles  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  honey,  wax,  mahogany,  other  cabinet, 
and  especially  dye-woods.  Guano  exportation 
had  very  nearly  ceased  altogether,  but  had  also 
revived. 

In  1881  the  exports  and  imports  were : 


PORTSw 

Importo. 

Export!. 

Through  Santo  Domingo. 
Through  Puerto  Plata. . . 
Through   i^zuA,    Monte- 
Cristi,  and  Samand 

$765,271 
752,861 

248,194 

$687,261 
686,762 

817,052 

Total 

$1,761,816 

$L691,076 

The  American  trade  with  St.  Domingo  has 
been  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Importa  from 

Into  th« 
United  StatM. 

Ezpctrta  of  domwtic 
United  SUtci. 

18S0 

$660,498 
924,781 
908,060 

1,417,519 

1939,501 

1S81 

757,690 

1RS2 

904,149 

18ii8 

1,179,200 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1883  were  sugar,  27,281,049  pounds; 
and  molasses,  448,587  gallons. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  1881  was  169 ;  aggregate 
tonnage,  79,114;  while  159  left,  measuring 
jointly  76,058  tons.  The  arrivals  at  Puerto 
Plata  in  1882  were  136,  with  62,472  tons  of 
cargo,  of  which  40  were  steamers,  with  60,689 
tons;  87  sailing-vessels,  with  1,783  tons. 


are  appointed  bj  the  King.    A  Great  National    route  of  the  railway  to  connect  Weste 
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,1  Assembly,  composed  of  four  times  the  number  rope  with  Oonstantinople,  which  passes  tl 

:  H  of  the  ordinary,  is  elected  to  decide  on  oonsti-  Belgrade  and  Nish  (see  Austria-Ho 

tutional  questions.    Servia  was  proclaimed  a  The  discord  between  Russia  and  Ser? 

kingdom,  March  6, 1882.  increased  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  lai 

i  The  King,  Milan  I,  is  the  fourth  of  the  dy-  lating  the  relations  between  church  a 

/j  nasty.    He  was  born  in  August,  1864,  and  sue-  state,  particularly  with  reference  to  th 

'  ceeded  his  cousin,  Prince  Michail,  assassinated  tion  of  a  metropolitan.     The  appointm 

June  10, 1868.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  the  primate  had  previously  been  left 

following  members :  President  of  the  Oouncil  church,  and  thus  controlled  by  the  Ei 

and  Minister  oi  the  Interior,  N.  Cristich ;  Min-  of  Russia.    The  arbitrary  suspension 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Bogwichevich  ;  metropolitan  by  King  Milan  in  1882  e^ 

'•?j  Minister  of  War,  Col.  Petrovich;  Minister  of  ated  the  people  and  drove  the  clergy  n 

Justice,  G.  Pantelich ;  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  camp  of  the  opposition.     The  Russian 

'  *^ '  Spasich ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  C.  Protich ;  therefore  the  more  inclined  to  contest  the 

Minister  of  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Af-  siastical  question  as  a  means  of  preservin 

,   .  A  fairs,  G.  Pantelich,  ad  interim,  political  influence.     The   Synod  electc 

I  Area  and  Popnlatlon. — The  area  of  Servia  is  Archimandrite  Theodosius  Mraovich  in 

j  20,850  square  miles,  including  4,250  square  after  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.    Tl 

i  I  miles  added  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  from  which  metropolitan  was  consecrated  a  few  day 

ij{  the  Turkish  population  has  nearly  all  emigrated.  The  Servian  chaplain  in  Moscow,  hairinj 

The  population  returned  by  the  census  of  1878  plied  with  the  request  of  the  Servian  G 

was  1,669,837,  composed  of  850,275  males  and  ment  to  pray  for  the  new  archbishop,  i 

'  819,062  females;  estimated  population  at  the  nominiously  expelled  from  Russia  durii 

beginning  of  1883,  1,810,606.    The  bulk  of  the  coronation,  by  order  of  the  nietropolii 

,  population  are  of  Serbic  race  and  of  the  Or-  Moscow.    In  August,  King  Milan  visit 

thodox  Greek  religion.    There  were  in  1878  enna,  where  he  was  cordially  receiTe< 

13,367  Mohammedans,  3,492  Israelites,  4il78  subsequently  attended  the  autumn  mane 

Roman  Catholics,  and  27,289  gypsies.     Bel-  of  the  German  army  as  the  guest  of  £d 

grade,  the  capital,  contained  at  the  beginning  William.    These  friendly  conferences  w< 

of  1883  an  estimated  population  of  86,177.  tended  as  a  counter-check  to  Russian  pc 

■  Connerce. — The  chief  trade  is  with  Austria,  activity  in  Montenegro,  Ronmania,  Bol 

The  largest  article  of  export  is  live  hogs.    The  and  Eastern  Roumelia.     The  marriage  ( 

principal  exports  in  1881  were  of  the  follow-  Servian   pretender,  Peter  Karageorgerii 

ing  quantities:  Hogs,  825,240  ;  cattle,  27,752;  the  daughter  of  the  Pnnce  of  Montenegr 

sheep  and    goats,  64,935  ;   grain,   26,523,369  dicated  the  complete  withdrawal  of  R{ 

okes  (the  Turkish  oke  =  2*83  pounds) ;   dried  confidence  in  King  Milan  and  the  prosec 

prunes,  10,563,201  okes;  wine,  2,460,298  okes.  of  Servian  schemes  without  the  Obrenori 
FUiaDies. — The  revenue    is  derived  mainly        The  Servians  are  thoroughly  iniboed 

I  from  direct  imposts.    The  budget  for  1882-*83  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty.    Thej 

makes  out  the  receipts  as  34,930,000  dinars,  always  been  conscious  of  their  power,  ai 

nr  fmnoa     onrl    f.Ka  ATr^Ariflifnraa    oa    5)J.  J.AQ  01 Q  frkrmAi*    afmrrrrloa  ■nrit'^    fliAir    riilarc   hftC^  < 
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e  policy  of  developing  the  resoarces  of  the  tempt,  and  prepared  a  constitution,  embodying 

uotry.    The  King,  in  breaking  with  Russia  democratic  principles  under  monarchical  forms. 

d  accepting  Austrian  dominntion,  adopted  a  Pashich  and  the  whole  eighteen  members  of 

urse  which  was  inevitable  and  advantageous  the  Radical  committee  were  arrested  in  the 

the  country.    The   Pirotchanatz  ministry  dead  of  night  and  thrown  into  prison.    Liberty 

is  appointed  after  the  dismissal  of  Ristich  to  of  the  press  and  of  assembly  was  suspended, 

nsammate  the  accommodation  with  the  Haps-  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  various  districts. 

Tg  GK>vernment.    By  excluding  Servian  hogs  In  Zaizar,  the  principal  seat  of  the  revolt, 

d  other  products,  through  the  operation  of  a  troops  were    speedily   collected.      Wherever 

ohibitory  tariff,  Austria  could  cut  the  Ser-  there  was  a  sign  of  resistance,  soldiers  were 

ui  farmers  off  from  the  only  natural  outlet  quartered  on  the  people.     The  people  of  the 

r   their  produce.    A  favorable  commercial  eastern  and  southeastern  districts  of  the  coun- 

^aty  was  arranged.    The  Servian  concessions  try,  who  are  largely  of  Roumanian  extraction, 

rored  Austrian  manufactures  at  the  expense  were  soon  in  open  rebellion.    At  Oema  Reka 

the  English  trade.    Servia  came  to  terms  on  there  were  3,000  insurgents  in  arms  against  the 

3  railroad  question.  Government.    The  revolt  did  not  become  gen- 

The  popular  jealousy  at  the  humiliating  sub-  eral,  because  the  Servian  people  had  no  strong 

*viency  of  their  Government  to  a  foreign  confidence  in  the  Radical  leaders,  and  were  not 

wer  was  intense.    The  railroad  convention,  ripe  for  a  political  change.    The  insurrection 

wever    advantageous    from    a    commercial  was  put  down  by  the  military  after  a  few  en- 

intof  view,  leveled  all  defensive  barriers,  and  counters.      The  Radical  leaders  were  court- 

d  the  country  open  to  the  ingress  of  an  Aus-  martialed  and  condemned.    Some  of  the  least 

an  army  at  any  moment.    The  Liberal  party,  influential  were  executed,   others  were  par- 

nposed  of  the  followers  of  Ristich,  was  as  doned.    The  revolted  districts  were  not  easily 

tak  in  numbers  as  the  supporters  of  the  King,  restored  to  order,  although  the  military  power 

e  Radical  party  was  composed  of  the  liberal  was  employed  with  relentless  severity.    Hun- 

ments  of  the  old  Ristich  party,  reorganized  dreds  of  arrests  were  made,  and  a  large  num- 

Pashich,  Tedorovich,  and  other  professf>rs  her  were  executed.    The  new  law  of  conscrip- 

1  journalists,  whose  teachings  indued  it  with  tion  was  passed,  with  the  disarmament  bill,  m 

more  advanced  and  democratic  character,  the  spring  session  of  the  Skuptschina.     The 

e  refasiil  of  the  King  to  be  controlled  by  the  various  arbitrary  acts  of  Milan,  culminating  in 

alt  of  the  last  election  greatly  increased  its  the  sending  home  of  the  Skuptschina,  inspired 

ength.   Thefollowingof  the  pretender  Kara-  them  with  a  thorough  distrust  and  dislike  of 

>rgevich  was  not  large,  and  its  influence  was  the  King,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  alienate 

tricted  by  the  Draconic  laws  against  anti-  them  from  the  popular  Obrenovich  dynasty, 
nastio  agitation.    The  declared  foreign  pol-        The  increased  taxes  and  the  oppressive  mili- 

of  the  Radical  party  was  to  cultivate  friend-  tary  conscription  appealed  powerfully  to  those 

relations  with  both  Austria  and  Russia,  who  were  susceptible  only  to  immediate  prac- 

thont  entering  into  any  alliance,  tical  grievances,  and  not  conversant  with  ques- 

rhe  King,  who  was  absent  during  the  an-  tions  of  high  politics  or  capable  of  patriotic 

nn  elections  on  his  visit  to  Germany,  trusted  enthusiasm.    The  disarmament  of  the  militia 

his  ministers  to  secure  the  forty-and-odd  at  this  time  provoked  resistance  because  the 
tes  necessary  for  a  m^ority.  The  Radicals,  Servians  thought  it  deprived  them  of  the  means 
th  the  dozen  votes  or  so  of  the  Ristich  party,  of  defending  their  national  liberties,  which  was 
d  a  clear  migority  as  the  result  of  the  election  the  reason  why  King  Milan  proceeded  so  expe- 
September,  which  the  invalidation  of  the  re-  ditiously  to  have  it  carried  into  effect. 
ms  in  certain  districts  failed  to  upset  The  SHERIDAN,  PhUlp  Henry,  Lieutenant-General 
isembly  was  opened  on  the  28th  of  Septem-  of  the  United  States  Army,  born  in  Somerset, 
tr.  The  victorious  party  attempted  to  elect  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  March  6,  1831.  A  few  years 
president  by  acclamation,  but  after  a  stormy  at  the  village  school,  followed  by  service  in  the 
ene  were  obliged  to  go  through  the  formality  village  store,  furnished  his  education  and  train- 
'  a  vote.  King  Milan,  determined  to  be  ing  until  a  fortunate  application  to  the  Congress- 
aster,  chose  a  desperate  course.  As  Pirot-  man  of  his  district  made  him,  in  1848,  a  cadet 
lanatz  and  hb  colleages,  who  had  resigned,  at  West  Point.  He  should  have  been  graduated 
ere  unwilling  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  in  1852 ;  but  a  yearns  suspension,  the  result  of 
ill,  he  appointed  a  new  Progressist  ministry  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow-student,  transferred  him 
ader  the  presidency  of  Nikola  Oristich.  The  to  the  class  of  1853,  in  which  he  ranked  84th 
kuptschina  was  at  once  dissolved.  The  King  among  its  52  members.  He  was  appointed  a 
ftunded  the  officers  of  the  army  and  made  sure  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  infantry,  July  1, 
?  their  fidelity.  The  disarmament  of  the  mill-  1853  ;  in  the  following  year  was  assigned  to  the 
a  was  proceeding  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  1st  Infantry,  in  Texas ;  and  on  Nov.  22,  1854, 
lactment.  The  people  in  certain  districts  of  received  his  commission  as  second-lieutenant 
te  mountains  refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  of  the  4th  Infantry.  With  the  latter  regiment 
his  complication  rendered  the  situation  ex-  he  served  during  the  next  six  years,  in  Wash- 
emely  critical.  The  Radical  leaders  deemed  ington  Territory  and  Oregon.  In  one  of  Gen. 
le  moment  favorable  for  a  revolutionary  at-  Scott^s  orders  we  find  this  mention  of  him: 
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'*  April  28,  1856,  bvt.  Lt.-Col.  £.  J.  Steptoe,  Rosecrans  fell  back  to  Ohattanooga,  and  the 

9th  Infantry,  commanding  Oos.  A,  £,  F,  and  I,  command  of  his  besieged  armj  waslransferred 

same  regiment,  and  detachments  of  Go.  £,  1st  to  Thomas.    Grant,  arriving  with  re-enforo^ 

Dragoons,  and  Co.  L,  3d  Artillery,  in  all  200  ments  from  Yicksburg,  resolved   to  dislodge 

men,   at  the  Cascades,  W.  T.,    repulsed  the  Bragg,  who  was  posted  on  Lookont  moantaia 

Indians  in  their  attack  of  that  place.    The  and  Missionary  Ridge.   Hooker  having  carried 

troops  landed  nnder  fire,  routing  and  dispers-  Lookoutmountain,  Thomas  assaulted  the  Ridge 

ing  the  enemy  at  every  point.  .  .  .  Second-  November  25th,  with  overwhelming  soccett. 

Lieutenant  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  4th  Infantry,  is  Sheridan's  division  was  the  first  to  cross  the 

especially  mentioned  for  his  gallantry.^'  crest,  and  pressed  the  enemy's  rear-goard  notil 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  made  promo-  long  after  dai'k,  capturing  wBgpns  and  artillery, 

tion  rapid,  both  through  the  resignation  of  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  Sberidaa's 

Southern  officers  and  the  creation  of  new  regi-  career  at  the  West,  although  he  oontinaed  to 

ments;   and  Sheridan,  who   thus    secured   a  serve  through  the  winter  in  £aat  Tennessee, 

first  •  lieutenancy  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  on  and  on  January  17th  was  engaged  in  a  akinniab 

March  1,  1861,  received  a  captaincy  in  the  at  Dandridge. 

Thirteenth,  on  the  14th  of  M.ay.    Still,  save        In  the  spring  of  1864,  Grant,  now  lieoten- 

for  six  weeks'  service  as  president  of  a  board  ant-general,   established   his  headquartos  ia 

for  auditing  claims  at  St.  Louis,  that  memora-  Virginia.    He  told  Halleck  he  most  have  fit 

ble  year  brought  him  little  employment  and  no  energetic  commander  for  the  cavalry  tboe, 

laurels.    The  day  before  Christmas  he  was  ap-  and  Halleck,  mindful  of  the  result  of  his  for- 

pointed  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  G^en.  mer  recommendation,  bronght  Sheridan  for- 

Curtis,  commanding  the  Army  of  Southwest  ward    again.      ^^  The  very  man  I "  answered 

Missouri.  On  being  reUeved  from  Curtis's  staff.  Grant ;    and  accordingly  Sheridan,  on  April 

he  reported  to  Gen.  Hcdleck,  whom  he  aocom-  4th,  took  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  tbe 

Eanied  in  his  advance  upon  Corinth,  and  was  Army  of  the  Potomac.    When  the  Maj  cam- 

y  him  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  Michi-  paign  of  this  army  opened,  he  pionec^  its 

gan,  who  had  applied  for  some  regular  officer  path  to  the  Wilderness,  and  thence  to  Spottsfl- 

to  take  charge  of  the  2d  Michigan  Cavalry,  vania,  skirmishing  on  the  5th  and  6th,  «k1 

Commissioned  May  25, 1862,  as  colonel  of  this  fighting  a  battle  at  Todd's  Tavern  on  the  7th. 

regiment,  then  near  Corinth,  Sheridan  at  once  Two  days  later  he  made  a  cavalry  expedition 

took  part  with  it  in  £lliot's  raid  against  the  within  the  enemy's  lines  to  the  ChickahomiDy 

railroad,  which  was  destroyed  at  Booneville.  and  the  James,  dashing  upon  the  outworb  of 

During  June  he  commanded  the  2d  Cavalry  Richmond  itself,  where  be  took  a  hmidred 

Brigade  in  several  skirmishes,  and  on  the  1st  prisoners,  and  thence  moving  to  Haxall  a  Lsnd- 

of  July  fought  a  briUiant  battle  at  Booneville.  mg,  from  which  point,  after  resting  three  dajs, 

His  appointment  as  brigadier-general  of  vol un*  he  returned  to  the  army  on  the  24tb,  hanog 

teers  was  dated  from  the  action  at  Booneville.  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad  track,  besides 

During  the  autumn  of  1862  Sheridan  was  trains  and  a  great  quantity  of  rations,  and  r^ 

transferred  to  Kentucky,  and  there  received  capturing  375  Union  soldiers  on  their  way  to 

command  of  the  Eleventh  Division  of  the  Army  Libby  Prison.     This  expedition  included  re- 

of  the  Ohio,  under  Buell.    Moving  out  from  pulses  of  the  enemy  at  Beaver  Dam,  May  lOth, 

Louisville  with  Buell  against  Bragg,  he  took  and  at  Meadow  Bridge  on  the  12th,  and  the 

part,  October  8th,  in  the  hard-fought  battle  at  defeat,  on  the  intervening  day,  of  J.  E.  B. 

Perry  ville,  where  he  manoeuvred  his  division  Stuart's  cavalry  at  Yellow  Tavern,  where  Sto- 

with  conspicuous  skill  and  effect.    Rosecrans  art  was  killed.     Sheridan  was  next  eogafred 

succeeded  Buell  in  command  of  what  became  at  Hanovertown  and  Totopotomoy  creek.  Mar 

known  as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  27th ;  Hawes's  Store,  May  28th ;  Matadeqaia 

at  the  prolonged  and  bloody  battle  of  Murfrees-  creek.  May  80th;  Cold  Harbor,  May  81st  aod 

boro,  Sheridan,  for  several  hours  in  the  first  June  1st     On  June  6th  he  was  sent  with  tvo 

day's  fighting,  held  the  key-point,  displaying  divisions  to  cut  the  Virginia  Central  Railroid 

superb  tactical  skill  and  the  greatest  gallantry,  near  Charlottesville,  and  to  escort  across  to 

All  his  brigade  commanders  were  killed  in  Grant's  army  the  Shenaifdoah  Valley  forces  of 

this  battle,  and  on  Rosecrans's  recommenda-  Gen.   Hunter.      The  enemy's  cavalry,  nader 

tion  he  was  made  mtgor-general  of  volunteers,  Hampton,  disputed  his  progress  at  f  revillisii 

to  date  from  Dec.  81, 1862,  the  opening  of  that  Station,  June  11th,  but  were  driven  back  afttf 

deadly  struggle  among  the    cedar-brakes  of  a  severe    battle.     The    next   day,  howerer, 

Stone  river.  Sheridan,  satisfied  that  neither  CharlottesnSe 

In  March,  1863,  Sheridan  engaged  in  the  nor  Gordonsville  could  be  reached,  and  beer 

pursuit  of  Van  Dorn  to  Columbia  and  Frank-  ing  nothing  of  Hunter,  withdrew  his  forces, 

iin,  making  captures  near  Eagleville.   Advanc-  having  broken  the  railroad  at  TrevilHan.   On 

ing  with  Rosecrans's  army  from  Murfreesboro  his  return  the  enemy's  cavalry  attacked  him  it 

to  TuUahoma,   and   across    the   Cumberland  Tunstall,  on  the  21st,  and  he  skirmished  tp^ 

mountains  and   the  Tennessee,  Sheridan,  on  on  the  24th  at  St  Mary's  Cburdi.    Toward 

September  19th  and  20th,  distinguished  himself  the  end  of  July  Sheridan  moved  north  of  the 

again  in  the  battle  with  Bragg  at  Chiokamauga.  James,  to  aid  Gen.  Hancock's  (^ratioos  ^ 
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Bottom,  and  on  the  28th  was  engaged  at  eral  hours,  he  ordered  an  advance,  and  swept 
town.  the  enemj  from  the  field  in  one  of  the  most 
nwhile,  Early  maintamed  a  threatening  overwhelming  ronts  of  the  war.  All  of  the 
•n  in  the  Yallej.  Grant  accordingly,  on  lost  Union  guns  were  retaken,  and  24  Oon- 
1  of  August,  put  Gen.  Sheridan  in  com-  federate  guns  and  many  wagons  were  capt- 
of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  with  an  ured.  Oongress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
x>mprisiog  two  divisions  of  his  own  cav-  him  and  his  troops  for  the  '^  brilliant  series  of 
he  Sixth  Corps,  under  Wright,  a  part  of  victories  in  the  Valley,"  and  especially  the  one 
ineteenth,  under  Emory,  and  the  Army  at  Cedar  creek.  Sheridan  was  appointed  by 
)st  Virginia,  under  Crook.  Six  weeks  the  President  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
without  result,  as  Early  had  been  re-  army,  *^  for  the  personal  gallantry,  military 
ed,  and  kept  Sheridan  on  the  defensive  skill,  and  just  confidence  in  the  courage  and 
[arper^s  Ferry.  But  on  September  19th,  patriotism  of  your  troops,  displayed  by  you 
Elarly's  forces  had  been  diminished,  Sheri-  on  the  19th  day  of  October." 
ossed  the  Opequon,  and,  in  a  hard  battle,  On  Feb.  27,  1865,  Gen.  Sheridan  moved 
3tely  defeated  him,  sending  him,  as  Sheri-  his  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  up  the  Valley  to 
legraphed,  "  whirling  through  Winches-  Waynesboro,  where,  March  2d,  it  overthrew  the 
The  next  day,  President  Lincoln,  at  remnant  of  Early^s  force,  capturing  about  1,500 
8  recommendation,  appointed  Sheridan  men.  He  then  destroyed  the  locks  of  the 
idier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Pur-  James  river  canal,  and  broke  the  railroads 
£arly  up  the  Valley  turnpike,  on  the  20th,  toward  Gordonsville  and  Lynchburg.  Making 
an  found  him  strongly  posted  on  Fisher's  his  way  toward  Grant's  army,  he  arrived  at 
just  beyond  Strasburg.  Secretly  mov-  White  House,  March  19th. 
'ook's  command  through  the  woods,  ho  With  Sheridan's  cavalry  at  his  disposal, 
.  the  enemy's  left  on  the  22d,  and  drove  Grant  now  began  the  final  campaign.  Cross- 
-om  his  stronghold,  capturing  16  guns,  ing  the  Peninsula  to  James  river,  March  24th, 
sses  of  Sheridan  and  those  of  Early  were  Sheridan  pansed  to  the  left  of  the  Union  army, 
.  exactly  equal  in  these  two  battles  com-  and  on  the  29th  occupied  Dinwiddie  Court- 
being  about  5,400  each ;  but  Sheridan  House.  Two  days  later  he  was  attacked  by  a 
»o  captured  21  guns  and  many  small-arms,  heavy  force  of  Lee's  infantry  under  Pickett 
an  continued  the  pursuit  up  the  Valley,  and  Johnson  ;  but  the  folio  wing  day,  April  1st, 
)ok  post  at  Harrisonburg,  while  Early  being  re-enforced  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  under 
rew  to  Brown's  Gap.  Believing  it  im-  Warren,  Sheridan,  by  a  beautiful  tactical  move- 
;able  or  hazardous  to  proceed  either  to  ment,  entrapped  and  completely  routed  Pickett 
borg  or  Charlottesville,  Sheridan,  with  and  Johnson  at  Five  Forks,  capturing  thou- 
8  approval,  withdrew  down  the  Valley,  sands  of  prisoners.  Petersburg  being  assault- 
ig  its  mills,  bams,  and  crops  on  the  ed  the  next  morning,  Lee  abandoned  that  city 
Early  followed  with  his  cavalry  un-  and  Richmond,  and  took  to  flight.  The  pur- 
:>s8er  and  Lomax  to  Tom's  Brook,  near  suit  was  prompt,  with  Sheridan  far  in  the  van, 
's  Hill,  where  Sheridan's  horsemen,  nn-  constantly  harassing  the  enemy,  and  finally, 
orbert,  turned  and  defeated  them,  Oc-  aided  by  the  Sixth  and  Second  Corps,  captur- 
9th,  capturing  11  cavalry  -  guns,  and  ing  nearly  all  of  E  well's  command,  on  the  6th, 
[  almost  ''everything  on  wheels,"  and  at  Sailor^s  creek.  Two  days  later,  Sheridan 
;  them  back  twenty  miles.  Sheridan  again  fought  the  enemy  at  Appomattox  Sta- 
tassed  through  Strasburg  and  posted  his  tion,  and  on  the  9th  occurred  Lee's  surrender, 
on  the  farther  bank  of  Cedar  creek,  Later  in  April  Sheridan  conducted  an  ezpe- 
he  himself,  on  the  16th,  went  to  Wash-  dition  into  North  Carolina,  and  on  June  8d 
in  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Stan-  took  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
T  consultation.  Before  sunrise  of  Octo-  Southwest,  at  New  Orleans.  ReHeved  by 
Hh,  Early,  who  had  been  re-enforced.  President  Johnson,  Aug.  26,  1867,  during  the 
by  a  fog,  surprised  the  left  of  the  Union  reconstruction  troubles  in  Louisiana  (see  '*  An- 
held  by  Crook's  command,  and  uncov-  nual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1867,  pp.  451  to  462), 
be  position  idso  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  he  was  assigned,  September  12th,  to  the  Be- 
ing 24  guns  and  about  1,400  prisoners,  partroent  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
»¥ right  succeeded  in  retaining  his  grasp  1869,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
»  turnpike  by  moving  the  Sixth  Corps  to  ant-general,  and  on  the  16th  assumed  corn- 
stem  side  and  the  cavalry  to  its  eastern,  niand  of  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  with 
le  whole  army,  in  the  process,  had  been  headquarters  at  Chicago.  During  the  Franco- 
back  beyond  Middletown.  Sheridan,  German  War  of  1870-'71  be  visited  Europe, 
vas  at  Winchester,  on  his  return  from  and  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  several  fa- 
Qgton,  hearing  the  noise  of  battle,  dashed  mous  engagements.  On  Nov.  1,  1888,  by  di- 
3  pike  with  an  escort  of  twenty  men,  rection  of  President  Arthur,  he  assumed  com- 
g  the  fugitives  on  the  way,  and,  after  a  mand  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  with 
'  a  dozen  miles,  reached  the  army,  which  headquarters  at  Washington,  in  place  of  Gen. 
id  him  with  great  enthusiasm.  Having  Sherman,  who  was  relieved  by  request,  pre- 
repared  his  forces,  during  a  lull  of  sev-  paratory  to  retirement  in  the  spring  of  1884. 
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SIEHENS,  Chirles  WilliMif  an  English  electri-  purpose  of  demonstrating  his  theories  he  eatab- 
cian  and  engineer,  died  in  London,  Nov.  20,  lished  a  private  hospitd  for  women  in  Moot- 
1883,  of  mpture  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  a  gomerj,  and  supported  it  for  four  years  at  his 
fall.  Ho  was  bom  at  Lenthe,  in  Hanover,  own  expense.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
April  4, 1823,  and  was  educated  in  the  gymna-  ments  he  invented  many  new  instrumenta, 
slum  at  Ltlbeok,  the  Polytechnic  of  Magdeburg,  one  of  which  was  a  speculum  that  still  bears 
and  Gdttingen  University.  In  1842  he  entered  his  name.  The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Sims's  treat- 
as  an  apprentice  the  engine-works  of  Count  ment  of  the  distressing  ailment  above  named 
Stolberg,  and  the  following  year  he  went  to  was  the  substitution  of  silver  wire  for  silken 
England  to  introduce  the  electroplating  pro-  sutures.  In  after-years  he  extended  the  use  of 
cess  invented  by  his  elder  brother,  Werner  Sie-  metallic  sutures  to  every  department  of  sorgery 
mens,  and  improved  by  himself.  Applying  to  where  they  are  employed, 
the  firm  of  Elkington,  he  found  them  engaged  In  1849  Dr.  Sims  was  prostrated  with  a 
in  the  same  process,  but  was  able  to  furnish  serious  illness;  in  1858  he  began  to  improre, 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  practical  details.  In  and  after  his  removal  to  New  York  his  health 
1844  he  returned  to  England  to  patent  a  differ-  grew  steadily  better.  During  this  period  be 
ential  governor  for  steam-engines,  invented  by  pondered  over  the  idea  of  establishing  a  worn- 
the  two  brothers.  From  that  time  he  remained  an^s  hospital,  and  in  May,  1854,  soon  after 
in  England,  becoming  naturalized  in  1859.  reaching  New  York,  he  delivered  an  address 

In  coigunction  with  his  brother  he  brought  upon  that  subject.    Much  discussion  ensued, 

out  the  anastatic  printing  process  in  1844,  and  and  unexpected  opposition  followed.    A  pob- 

Eerfected  the  chronometric  governor  in  1847.  lie  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

[e  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  definite  shape  to  his  idea ;  and  Drs.  Delafield, 

dynamical  theory  of  heat.    The  recovery  of  Francis,  Mott,  Stevens,  Green,  and  Simis  to- 

the  heat  of  the  exhausted  steam  of  an  engine  gether  with  Peter  Cooper  and  the  Hon.  £.  C. 

was  made  the  subject  of  experiments.    In  1861  Benedict,  were  appointed  a  committee  for  at- 

he  introduced  the  Siemens  water-meter.    Be-  ganizing  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  dl^ 

tween  1856  and  1861,  with  the  assistance  of  eases  of  women.    From  this  movement  origi- 

his  brother  Frederick,  he  worked  out  the  re-  nated  the  Woman's  Hospital  Association.   A 

generative  gas-furnace,  and  in  1867  he  applied  building  on  Madison  Avenue  was  leased  for 

the  invention  in  the  manufacture  of  open-  three  years,   and  a  temporary   hospital  wis 

hearth  steel.    He  experimented  on  the  manu-  opened  in  May,  1855,  with  Dr.  Sims  as  surgeon- 

facture  of  iron  and  steel  direct  from  the  ore,  in-chief.     A  charter  was  procured  in  1857, 

establishing  for  this  purpose  the  experimental  and  in   1858  the  Legislature   of  New  York 

works  at  Birmingham,  from  which  samples  of  appropriated  $50,000  for  the   new  hospital 

steel  were  sent  to  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Soon  after,  the  city  authorities  gave  the  ate 

Paris.    Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  interested  himself  on  which  the  hospital  now  stands.    Dr.  Sims 

in  telegraphy  as  early  as  1848,  and  in  1858,  in  devoted  himself  with  enthusiastic  energj  to 

connection  with  Werner  Siemens  and  Halske,  this  great  work,  and  was  largely  aided  and 

of  Berlin,  and  with  his  brother  Carl,  he  estab-  encouraged  by  professional  brethren,  as  wed 

lished  the  works  which  manufactured  the  Di-  as  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  York.   He 

rect  United  States,  the  Indo  Telegraph,  and  went  abroad  to  study   the  subject,  and  by 

other  cables,  including  the  one  to  be  laid  for  special  invitation  operated  in  several  of  the 

the  Bennett-Mackay  company  from  Ireland  to  great  hospitals  in  Paris,  Brussels,  London,  ainl 

the  United  States  in  1884.  Dublin,  and  received  numerous  decorations. 

Dr.  Siemens  gave  much  attention  to  pure  Dr.  Sims  took  his  family  to  Europe  in  18^ 

science,  and  was  a  prominent  participant  in  and  a  large  part  of  his  time  during  the  next 

the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  six  years  was  spent  there.    In  1870,  while  be 

British  Association,  the  Institution  of  Civil  was  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  Franco-Frusdu 

Engineers,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  War  broke  out,  and  he  took  charge  of  the 

other  learned  bodies  devoted  to  theoretical  and  Anglo-American    Ambulance  Corps  as  «u^ 

practical  science,  and  was  also  a  frequent  con-  geon-in-chief.    He  built  up  a  large  practice, 

tributor  to  the  scientific  press.  more  particularly  in  France  and  Belgian). 

SIMS,  Janes  Marion,  an   American  surgeon,  Dr.  Sims  was  an  honorary  member  of  mu.^ 

bom  in  Lancaster  district,  S.  C,  Jan.  25, 1813 ;  medical  and  scientific  societies  both  in  Europe 

died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  13,  1888.  and  America.    In  1875  he  was  elected  Presi- 

He  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  dent  of  the  American  Medical   AssociatioiL 

in  1832,  studied  medicine,  and  entered  upon  His  more  important  publications  are,  "  Trismos 

practice  in  Charleston.    Thence  he  went  to  Nascentium";    "Silver  Sutures  in  Sorgerr 

Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a  full  course  at  (1858);  "Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery^ 

the  Jeflferscn  Medical  College,  and  in  1836  (1866) ;  "  History  of  the  Discovery  of  AwM- 

he  settled  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,   where    he  thesia " ;  and  "  Treatise  on  Ovariotomy."   H* 

turned  his  attention  more  especially  to  sur-  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  medicil 

gery.    The  idea  of  curing  vesico-vaginal  fis-  and  surgical  journals, 

tula,  at  that  date  considered  incurable,  origi-  SMITH,  Jaaes  LiwroMe,  an  American  chemist 

nated  with  Dr.  Sims  about  1845,  and  for  the  and  mineralogist,  bom  near  Charleston,  S.  C) 
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1818;  died  in  Lonisvllle,  Ky.,  Oct.  12,  Government  reports  an  able  contribution  on 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  "  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Several  De- 
on  Co] lege,  and  then  studied  at  the  partments  of  Industrial  Chemistry.^'  Again, 
ty  of  Virginia.  Afterward,  having  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  he  represented  the  United 
oaedicine  for  a  profession,  he  received  States,  and  his  report  on  *^  Chemicals  and 
^from  the  Medical  College  of  South  Chemical  Industries"  supplements  his  excel- 
»  This  course  he  supplemented  by  lent  work  at  the  earlier  exhibition.  At  the 
»ars'  study  in  Europe.  In  1841  his  Centennial  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1676,  he 
moir,  "  On  the  Means  of  detecting  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  department  re- 
in the  Human  Body,"  marked  him  lating  to  chemical  arts,  and  contributed  a  valu- 
ivestigator  of  the  first  rank.  He  be-  able  paper  on  petroleum  to  the  official  reports, 
practice  of  medicine  in  Charleston,  Of  late  years,  his  attention  was  devoted 
he  same  time  delivered  an  important  very  largely  to  the  chemistry  of  meteorites, 
'  lectures  on  toxicology.  Soon  after,  and  his  collection  of  these  celestial  bodies  is 
appointed  by  the  State  of  South  Caro-  probably  not  surpassed  in  this  country.  It 
assay  the  bullion  then  coming  into  nas  recently  become  the  property  of  Harvard 
se  from  the  gold-fields  of  Georgia  and  College.  He  was  also  occupied  with  the 
id  South  Carolina.  His  attention  was  separation  of  some  of  the  rarer  earths,  and  in 
(cted  at  the  time  to  the  marl-beds  in  1878  he  announced  his  discovery  of  the  ele- 
lity  of  Charleston.     His  investigations  ment  mosandrium. 

'{due  of  these  deposits  for  agricultural  Prof.  Smith  was  a  member  of  many  of  the 

i   were  among  the  earliest  scientific  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  abroad, 

tions  on  this  subject.    Daring  these  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 

)  prepared  a  report  on  ^^  The  Meteo-  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1872 

Conditions,  Character  of  Soils,  and  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  American  As- 

,  affecting  the  Growth  of  Cotton."  sociation  for    the  Advancement  of   Science. 

6  Mr.  Buchanan  (afterward  President),  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him 
quest  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  recom-  a  corresponding  member  in  the  department 
Dr.  Smith  as  a  competent  authority  to  of  Mineralogy.  His  published  papers  were 
methods  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  very  numerous ;  the  more  important  of  these 
Turkish  provinces.    On  reaching  the  were  collected  and  published   by   liim,  under 

found    the    scheme    somewhat   im-  the  title  of  *^  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  Origi- 

>le,  and  subsequently  accepted  the  ap-  nal  Researches  "  (Louisville,  Ey.,  1873). 

at  of  mining  engineer  from  the  Sul-  SOUJnHSIGNALS.    The  sound-signals  generally 

tins  capacity  his  services  were  of  the  used  to  guide  mariners,  especially  during  fogs, 

value,  and  the  Turkish  Government  are,  with  certain  modifications — sirens,  trump- 

ives  an  important  portion  of  its  rev-  ets,     steam- whistles,     bell -boats,     bell-buoys, 

>m  his  discoveries  of  ores  and  coal,  whistling-buoys,  bells    struck   by  machinery, 

long  these  was  that  of  emery,  whose  cannons  fired  by  powder  or  gun-cotton,  rock- 

tnt  development    in   this    country  is  ets,  and  gongs. 

Ine  to  the  papers  published  by  Dr.  GMg& — Gongs  are  somewhat  used  on  light- 

"  The  Thermal  Waters  of  Asia  Mi-  ships,  especially  in  British  waters.     They  are 

as  likewise  a  subject  to  which  he  intended  for  use  at  close  quarters.     Leonoe 

much  attention  while  in  the  Turkish  Reynaud,  of  the  French  lighthouse  service,  has 

given  their  mean  effective  range  as  barely  550 

51  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  yards.    They  are  of  most  use  in  harbors,  short 

sed  the  inverted  microscope,  whose  channels,  and  like  places  where  a  long  range 

tion  he  had  superintended  while   in  would  be  unnecessary.    They  have  been  used 

lis  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Chemis-  but  little  in  United  States  waters.    The  term 

lie  University  of  Virginia  dates  from  "  effective  range "  is  used  here  to  signify  the 

iod.     While  occupying  this  post,  with  actual  distance  at  which,  under  the  most  nn- 

f  his  assistant,  George  J.  Brush  (now  of  favorable  circumstances,  a  signal  can  generally 

field  Scientific  School),  he  prepared  an  be  heard  on  board  of  a  paddle-wheel  steamer 

e  memoir  on  the  **  Re-examination  of  in  a  heavy  sea-way. 

n  Minerals."     It  included  ezamina-  Crus. — The  use  of  guns  is  not  so  great  as  it 

ith  analyses,  of  thirty-seven  species,  once  was.    Instances  are  on  record  in  which 

ig,"  says  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  "  at  that  they  were  quite  serviceable.    Admiral  Sir  A. 

e  most  important  contributions  yet  Milne  said  he  had  often  gone  into  Halifax  har- 

any  American  chemist."   In  1854-'55  bor,  in  a  dense  fog  like  a  wall,  by  the  sound  of 

ted  the  professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Sambro  fog-gun.    But  in  the  experiments 

lical  Department  of  the  University  of  made  by  the  "  Trinity  House  "  off  Dungeness 

e,  and  settled  there.     Subsequently  in  January,  1864,  in  calm  weather,  the  roport 

no  President  of  the  Louisville  Gas-  of  an  eighteen-pounder,  with  threo  pounds  of 

f-hich  he  personally  superintended.  powder,  was  faint  at  four  miles.     Still,  In  the 

7  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Trinity  House  experiments  of  1865,  made  in 
Is  Exposition,  and  furnished  for  the  light  weather  with  a  light  gun,  the  report  was 
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clearly  heard  seven  miles  awaj.  Dr.  Gladstone  and  guns  are  used  as  signals  of  approachni 

records  great  variability  in  the  range  of  gun-  floods  at  freshet- times  in  various  countries, 
sound  in  the  Holyhead  experiments.     Prof.        Rockets. — As  a  signal    in  rock  hghthonsei 

Henry  says  that  a  twenty-foar-pounder  was  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  mount  liif 

used  at  Point  Boneta,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Oal.,  pieces  of  apparatus,  tne  use  of  a  gun-ootta 

in  1856-57,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  it  alone,  rocket  has  been  suggested  by  8ir  Richard  Cd 

vessels  came  into  the  harbor  during  the  fog  at  linson,  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity  HoQ»e.  1 

night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  which  otherwise  charge  of  gun-cotton  is  inclosed  in  the  bead  c 

could  not  have  entered.    The  gun  was  fired  a  rocket,  which  is  projected  to  the  height  c 

every  half -hour,  night  and  day,  during  foggy  i)erhaps  1,000  feet,  when  the  cotton  is  explodcc 

and  thick  weather  in  the  first  year,  except  for  and  the  sound  shed  in  all  directions.    Oomptn 

a  time  when  powder  was  lacking.    During  the  tive  experiments  with  the  howitzer  androckc 

second  year  there  were  1,682  discharges.    It  showed  that  the  howitzer  was  beaten  b? 

was  finsdiy  superseded  by  a  beU-boat,  which  in  rocket  containing  twelve  ounces,  eight  omieei 

its  turn  was  after  a  time  replaced  by  a  siren,  and  even  four  ounces  of  gun-cotton.     Lug 

A  gun  was  also  used  at  West  Quoddy  Head,  charges  do  not  show  themselves  so  superior  t 

Maine.    It  was  a  carronade,  five  feet  long,  with  small  charges  as  might  be  expected.   Someof  di 

a  bore  of  5}  inches,  charged  with  four  pounds  rockets  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  twentj-fir) 

of  powder.    The  gun  was  fired  on  foggy  days  miles.    Tyndall  proposes  to  call  it  theCoUiDMi 

when  the  Boston  steamer  was  approaching  the  rocket,  and  suggests  that  it  might  be  used  ii 

lighthouse  from  St.  Johns,  and  the  firing  was  lighthouses  and  light-ships  as  a  signal  by  oiti 

begun  when  the  steamer^s  whistle  was  heard,  vessels. 

often  when  she  was  six  miles  away,  and  was        BeHb — ^Bells  are  in  use  at  every  United  Statci 

kept  up  as  fast  as  the  gun  could  be  loaded,  light-station,  and  at  many  they  are  mn  b; 

until  the  steamer  answered  with  its  whistle,  machinery  actuated  by  clock-work,  made  b/ 

The  report  of  the  gun  was  heard  from  two  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Boston,  who,  at  the  suggestioi 

six  miles.     ^^  This  signal  was  abandoned/'  Prof,  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  has  introduced  a 

Henry  says,  *^  because  of  the  danger  attending  escapement  arrangement  moved  by  a  aniil 

its  use,  the  length  of  intervals  between  succes-  weight,  while  a  larger  weight  operates  tba 

sive  explosions,  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  machinery  which  strikes  the  bell.    These  beft 

sound,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  weigh  from  800  to  8,000  pounds.  There  m 
its  direction  with  accuracy."  In  1872  there  about  125  in  use  on  the  coasts  of  the  Viatti 
were  three  fog-guns  on  the  English  coast,  iron    States.    Experiments  made  by  the  engaan 

eighteen-pounders,  carrying  a  three-pound  of  the  French  Lighthouse  Establishnwfit,  a 
charge  of  powder,  which  were  fired  at  intervals    1861-62,  showed  that  the  range  of  heU-soviA 

of  fifteen  minutes  in  two  places,  and  of  twenty  can  be  increased  with  the  rapi<lity  of  the  befi- 

minutes  in  the  other.    The  average  duration  strokes,  and  that  the  relative  distances /or  ]^ 

of  fog  at  these  stations  was  said  to  be  about  25,  and  60  bell-strokes  a  minute  were  io  ^ 

six  hours,  and,  as  it  not  unfrequently  lasted  ratio  of  1,  1-,^,  and  1-,^.  The  French  iba 
twenty  hours,  each  gun  required  two  gunners,  with  a  hemispherical  iron  reflector  bicW 
who  had  to  undergo  severe  labor,  and  tiiie  risk    with  Portland  cement,  increased  the  bellnnfi 

of  remissness  and  irregularity  was  considerable,  in  the  ratio  of  147  to  100  over  a  horiwBUl 
In  1881  the  interval  between  charges  was  re-  arc  of  60°,  beyond  which  its  effect  g^"^ 
duced  to  ten  minutes.    The  Trinity  House,  in    diminished.    The  actual  eflfective  range  of  tba 

its  experiments  at  South  Foreland,  found  that  bell-sound,  whatever  the  bell-sire,  is  (X^ 
the  short  twenty -four-pound  howitzer  gave  a    atively  short,  and,  like  the  gong,iti8  wwowj 

better  sound  than  the  long  eighteen- pounder,  where  it  needs  to  be  heard  for  shori  ^i^J^ 

Tyndall,  who  had  charge  of  the  experiments,  Mr.   Cunningham,  Secretary  of  the  Seow* 

sums  up  as  to  the  use  of  the  guns  as  fog-signals  Lighthouse  Establishment,  in  a  paper  on  nt 

by  saying :  signals,  read  in  February,  1868,  says  the  w" » 

The  duration  of  the  sound  is  bo  short  that,  unless  ^owth,  weighing  2i  tons,  struck  foor  OJ^ei 

the   observer  is   prepared   beforehand,  the  sound,  mmute   by   a    60-pound  hammer  }^.i 

throuffh  lack  of  attention,  rather  than  through  its  own  inches,  has  been  heard  only  one  mile  to  vu^ 

poweriessness,  is  liable  to  be  unheard.    Its  liabili^  ward  against  a  light  breeze  during  fog;  ^ 

to  be  quenched  by  local  sound  is  so  great  that  it  is  ^y^^        i,„ij^  i^^u  ^t  Kingston,  struck  «P 

sometimes  obliterated  by  a  puff  of  wmd  takme  pos-  *'.«•'»  ^    .  ©       j     ♦!,«»«,  nuk» 

session  of  the  ears  at  the  tiie  of  its  arrival.    Ks^ia-  ^i™«9  »  mmute,  had  been  so  heard  three JiJ» 

bility  to  be  quenched  by  an  opposing  wind,  so  as  to  be  away  as  to  enable  the  Steamer  to  mm  »^ 

practically  useless  at  a  very  short  distance  to  wind-  harbor  from  that  distance.     Mr.  Betfw*!?^ 

ward.  U  very  remarkable.  ..  .  StUl,  notwithstand-  £     jn  ^  lecture  on  coast  fog-signals,  HiJ  H 

SL^bfllS^tf  Siiar'  ''*  ^"  "  '^"""'^  *"  1872,  Bpeaks  Of  these  beUe  « ^-^^f^ 

saymg  that  they  and  the  one  at  BallycotuD  v^ 

The  minute-gun  at  sea  is  known  the  world  the  largest  on  their  coasts,  the  only  o^ 

over  as  a  signal  of  distress.    The  English  light-  which  compare  with  them  being  those  atStiii 

ships  fire  guns  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Point  and  South  Stack,  which  weigh  Z\\  c^ 

life-boat  crew  when  shipwrecks  take  place  in  and  41i  cwt  respectively.    Mr.  CuniungtisOi 

sightof  the  ships,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  boats;  speaking  of  the  fog-bells  at  Bell  Bock  iw 
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^tbodHs,  saTi  he  donbta  if  eitLer  Tbere  are  now  S4  of  these  whistUog-buoja 
I  the  means  of  saTiug  a  single  on  the  coaat  of  the  TToited  States,  which  have 
rreck  daring  fog,  and  he  doea  not  coat,  with  their  appDrtenaocea,  about  $1,200 
tance  of  a  Teaael  reporting  that  each.  It  is  a  cnriona  fact  that,  in  proportion 
led  to  pat  abont  in  tbe  fog,  or  as  tbe^areDaefnlto  the  mariner,  tbejareobnor- 
"tuned  tier  position  in  any  reapect  ions  to  the  hoose^ireller  within  ear-^ot  of 
e  sonud  of  the  bell  in  eitber  place,  them,  and  that  tbe  Lighthouse  Board  has  to 
U.S.  A..  sajB  a  hell,  whether  oper-  weigh  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  before 
or  machinery,  can  not  be  oonsid-  setting  these  baoja  oB  inhabit«d  coasta.  They 
nt  fog-ngnal  on  the  aea-coaat.  In  can  at  times  be  heard  15  miles,  and  emit  an 
it  can  not  be  heard  half  the  time  inexpressibly  moomfnl  and  saddening  aoand. 
istanoe  than  one  mile,  wbile  in  The  inspector  of  the  First  Ligbtbonse  Dia- 
r  the  noise  of  the  sart  will  drown  trict,  Commander  lacking,  established  a  series 
seaward  altogether.  Tbe  nse  of  of  obserrations  at  all  the  light-stations  in  the 
led,  by  the  InteroaticmBl  Code,  tm  neighborhood  of  the  bnojs,  giving  the  time  of 
ttione,  at  regnlor  intervals  during  hearing  it,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  tbe 
rkisb  ships  are  allowed  to  sabsti-  state  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
;  or  gun,  as  the  nse  of  bells  is  Janoary,  1B78,  one  of  these  buoys  was  heard 
the  followers  of  Mohammed.  every  day  at  a  station  H  mile  diatsnt,  every 

WTi> — The  whistling-bnoy  now  in  day  hut  two  at  one  3i  miles  distant,  14  times 
nied  by  Ur.  J.  M.  Conrtenay,  of  at  one  7i  miles  distant,  and  4  times  at  one  8^ 
It  consists  of  an  iron, 
ttnlh,  13  feet  across  at 
i,  and  floating  12  feet 

Inside  the  bnlb  is  a 
lea  across,  extending 

throagh  the  bottom 
>t  83  feet,  into  wat«r 
ve-motion.  Tbe  tnbe 
I  lower  end,  but  pro- 
t,  throngh  the  top  of 

is  closed  with  a  plate 
three  holes,  two  for 
ir  into  the  tube,  and 
the  others  for  letting 
to  work  the  ten-inch 
hislle  witb  which  it  is 

These  holes  are  con- 
hree  pipes  which  lead 
lar  the  water-level, 
pass  through  a  dis- 
:h  divides  the  outer 
two  parts.  The  great 
baoys  up  tbe  whole 
d  falls  with  the  motitm 
carrying  the  tube  up 
tb  it,  thus  establisbing 
;ylinder  movement,  the 
tube  acting  as  an  im- 
>D,  while  Che  to  be  itself 
ng  cylinder.  Thos  tbe  sir  o^Imitted  miles  distant.  It  Is  heard  by  the  pilots  of  the 
ss,  as  the  bnoy  rises  on  the  wave.  Sew  York  and  Boston  steamers  at  a  distance 
of  the  bnlb  which  is  above  water,  of  one  fifth  of  a  mile  to  6  miIe^  and  has  been 
1,  and,  as  the  bnoy  falls  witb  the  freqaeutly  heard  at  a  distance  of  9  miles,  and 
further  compreraed  and  forced  even,  nnder  specially  favorable  circnmstuices, 
inch  pipe  which  at  its  apiez  coo-     15  miles. 

he  whistle.  Tbe  dimenEions  of  The  whistling-bnoy  is  also  used  to  some  ez- 
-hooy  have  recently  been  much  ttnt  in  British.  French,  and  German  waters, 
ithont  detracting  materially  from  with  good  resolts.  The  latest  use  to  which  it 
yf  sound  it  produces.  It  is  now  has  been  pat  in  this  country  has  been  to  place 
sizes.  The  smallest  in  onr  watera  it  oft  the  shoals  of  Cape  Hatteras,  where  a 
;  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  tube  ten  light-ship  was  wanted  but  conld  not  live,  and 
h,  and  weighs  but  2,000  ponnds.  where  it  does  almost  as  well  as  a  light-ship 
and  oldest  whistling-bnoy  has  a  wonid  have  done.  It  is  well  suited  for  snch 
a  tube  82  feet  long,  and  weigh      '     '  -       -    . 


u.— 4«    A 


broken  and  turbulent  waters,  aa  the  rougher 
tbe  sea  the  louder  ita  sonud. 


SOUNIV-SIGKAia 


Bd^BMii. — The  twU-boBt,  which  ia  at  most 
B  clnms;  coDtrirance,  liable  to  be  upset  iu 
heavy  weather,  costly  to  bnild,  hard  to  handle, 
and  diffionlt  to  keep  in  repair,  has  beoD  auper- 
Beded  by  the  Brown  bell-bnoy,  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  officer  of  the  lighthouse  eatab- 
lishment  whose  name  it  bears.  The  bell  U 
iDounted  on  the  bottom  section  of  an  iron  buoy 
6  feet  6  inches  across,  which  is  decked  over 
and  fitted  with  a  framework  of  S-inch  angle- 
iron  9  feet  high,  to  which  a  SOO-poond  bell  is 
rigidly  attached.  A  radial  grooved  iron  plate 
iji  made  fast  to  the  frame  nnder   the    bell 


Fis.  S^-Bbowm's  Bill-Bodt. 

and  close  to  it,  on  which  is  laid  a  ft-ee  oennon- 
ball.  As  the  booy  rolls  on  the  sea,  this  ball 
rolls  oa  the  plate,  striking  some  side  ot  the 
bell  at  each  motion  with  sach  force  aa  to  canse 
it  to  toll.  Like  the  whistling-baoj,  the  bell- 
bnoy  Bonnds  the  londeat  when  the  sea  is  the 
roughest,  but  the  bell-bnoy  is  adapted  to  shoal 
water,  where  the  whistling- buoy  conld  not 
ride ;  and,  if  there  is  any  motion  to  the  sea,  the 
bell-bnoy  will  make  some  sound.  Hence  the 
wbistling'buoT  is  nsed  in  roadsteads  and  the 
open  sea,  while  the  beU-bnoy  is  preferred  in 
harbors,  rivers,  and  the  like,  where  the  sonnd- 
range  needed  is  shorter,  and  smoother  water 
nsually  obtains.  In  July,  1883,  there  were  24 
of  these  bcII-buoys  in  United  States  waters. 


They  cost,  with  their  6tmentt  and  mootiajt 
about  |1,000  each. 

LMMiatlTe-WkigtlM,— It  appears  from  titm- 
dence  given  in  1846,  before  the  select  ommil' 
tee  raided  by  the  English  Bouse  of  Ctmnt^ 
that  the  use  of  thelocomodve-whiaileuilbf 
signal  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  i.  Gonln, 
C.  E.,  who  proposed  to  use  air  or  Aaa  br 
sounding  it,  and  to  place  it  in  the  focurfi 
reflector,  or  a  gmnp  of  reflectors,  to  hbi* 
trate  its  sound  Lnto  a  powerfi]]  phiHilc  \<aa. 
It  was  his  idea  that  the  sharpDeu  or  M- 
ness  of  the  whistle  constituted  iu  chief  nlm 
And  it  is  conceded  that  Ur.  C.  L  DibcU,  n- 
der  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry,  tod  ii  ibtit 
stance  of  the  United  States  LighthouK  Baii, 
first  practically  nsed  it  aa  afog-i>i;iniIbjen<v 
ing  one  for  nse  at  Beaver  Tail  Point,  in  Nun- 
gansett  Bay.  The  soandlng  of  the  vbi^  ■ 
well  described  by  Price- Edwarda,  tseUAiM; 
lish  lighthouse  engineer,  "as  caused  bftbe li- 
bration  of  tbecolumnot  air  contained  viibiDlb 
l>ell  or  dome,  the  vibration  being  set  np  k'^ 
impact  of  a  current  of  steam  or  air  U  *  ^ 

Kesanre."  It  is  probable  thattlieuutilofi" 
II  is  likewise  set  in  vibration  end  p'* '' 
the  Boond  its  timbre  or  quality.  Ili»'»'j 
that  the  energy  so  excited  eipeDdiiuw' 
force  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  il»  '*"'* 
and  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  ae  tc  iW! "' 
tent  wasted.  The  sound  of  the  wlli^lI^^ 
over,  is  diEfnsed  equally  on  all  fod*t.  i" 
characteristics  to  some  eitent  eipliin  f^^  "* 
potency  of  the  sonnd  to  penetrste  w  P* 
distances.  Difference  in  pitch  is  ohuin'^]^  ., 
altering  the  distance  between  the  stem  w™'  v 
and  the  rira  of  the  dmm,  Whenbrongbiow 
to  each  other,  say  within  half  an  incb.Un"*' 
produced  is  very  shrill,  but  it  becocieiJ*!*!' 
the  space  between  the  rim  and  the  tttu""" 
orifice  is  increased. 

Prof.  Henry  says  the  sonnd  of  tie  "'"**1[ 
distributed  horizontally.  It  ia,  hoKeief,""' 
stronger  in  theplane  containing  the  b""''' 
of  the  bell  than  on  either  side  ot  tbii  f*- 
Thus,  if  the  whistle  is  standing  npririli"" 
ordinary  position,  its  sonnd  is  more  ^^^f 
a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  f  b*li 
than  above  it  or  below. 

The  steam  fog-whistle  is  the  tatoe  't^ 
ment  ordinarily  nsed  on  steamboats  ai''^ 
motives.  It  is  from  6  to  18  inches  in  J*** 
ter,  and  is  operated  by  steam  under  i  pr**" 
of  from  60  to  100  pounds.  An  eopnt  t**" 
its  steam  from  the  same  boiler,  and  hj  on^ 
tomatic  arrangement  shuts  off  and  tumic 
steam  by  opening  and  closing  its  v&lree 
termined  times.  The  machinery  is  atniple,w* 
piston -pressure  is  light,  and  the  engine  reqiut^ 
no  more  skilled  attention  than  does  an  «J^^- 
•tation -engine. 

"  The  experiments  made  bv  the  TriniljBM'' 
in  1878-'74  seem  to  show,"  Price- Ed  wards  «ap. 
"  that  the  Bound  of  the  most  powerful  whiSUi 
whether  blown  by  st«ain  or  hot  air,  wMp*' 
erally  inferior  to  the  sonnd  yielded  by  otkc 
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ents,^'  and  conseqnently  no  steps  were  et,  operated  hj  a  caloric  engine,  should  onlj 

0  extend  their  use  in  Great  Hritain,  he  employed  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  at 
everal  were  then  in  operation.  In  Oa-  stations  where  no  water  can  he  procured,  and 
waters,  however,  a  better  result  seems  where  from  the  proximity  of  other  signals  it 
been  obtained,  as  the  Deputy  Minister  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  nature  of  the 
ae  and  Fisheries,  in  his  annual  report  sound/'  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Daboll 
,  summarizes  the  action  of  the  whistles  trumpet  is  an  exceptionally  fine  instrument, 
fiere,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  producing  a  sound  of  great  penetration  and  of 
n  heard  at  distances  varying  with  their  sufficient  power  for  ordinary  practical  use,  but 
*  from  3  to  25  miles.  that  to  be  kept  going  it  requires  skillful  man- 
»sult  of  the  experiments  made  by  Prof,  agement  and  constant  care. 

3d  Gen.  Duane  for  the  United  States  The  Sim* — The  siren  was  adapted  from  the 

ise  Board,  reported  in  1874,  goes  to  instrument  invented  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour, 

&t  the  steam-whistle  could  be  heard  by  A.  and  F.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Oity 

Lgh  for  practical  uses  in  many  posi-  Progress  Works,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof, 

^rof.  Henry  found  that  he  could  hear  Henry,  at  the  instance  and  for  the  use  of  the 

whistle  7i  miles  with  a  feeble  op-  United  States  Lighthouse  Establishment,  which 

iod.    Gen.  Duane  heard  the  10-inch  also  adopted  it  for  use  as  a  fog-signal.    The 

it  Cape  Elizabeth  at  his  house  in  Port-  siren  of  the  first  class  consists  of  a  huge  trump- 

ine,  9  miles  distant,  whenever  it  was  et,  somewhat  of  the  size  and  shape  used  by 

;ion.    He  heard  it  best  during  a  heavy  Daboll,  with  a  wide  mouth  and  a  narrow  throat, 

b  snow-storm,  the  wind  blowing  then  and  is  sounded  by  driving  compressed  air  or 

'rom  him,  and  toward  the  source  of  the  steam  through  a  disk  placed  in  its  throat.    In 

Gen.  Duane  also  reported  that  ^*  there  this  disk  are  twelve  radial  slits;  back  of  the 

>g-signals  on  the  coast  of  Maine;  these  fixed  disk  is  a  revolving  plate  containing  as 

3nently  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  similar  openings.    The  plate  is  rotated 

^  .  .  .  which  distance  he  gives  as  the  2,400  times  each  minute,  and  each  revolution 

limit  of  the  12-inch  steam- whistle.  causes  the  escape  and  interruption  of  twelve 

^a, — ^The  Daboll  trumpet  was  invented  jets  of  air  or  steam  through  the  openings  in 

X  L.  Daboll,  of  Oonnecticut,  who  was  the  disk  and  rotating  plate.  In  this  way  28,800 

anting  to  meet  the  announced  wants  vibrations  are  ^ven  during  each  minute  that 

Tnited  States  Lighthouse  Board.    The  the  machine  is  operated ;  and,  as  the  vibrations 

consists  of  a  huge  trumpet  17  feet  long,  are  taken  up  by  the  trumpet,  an  intense  beam  of 

hroat  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  flar-  sonnd  is  projected  from  it.    The  siren  is  oper- 

ith  88  inches  across.    In  the  trumpet  ated  under  a  pressure  of  72  pounds  of  steam, 

|Qnding  cavity  and  a  tongue-like  steel  and  can  be  heard,  under  favorable  circum- 

inches  long,  2}  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick  stances,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.     "  Its 

^ed  end,  and  half  that  at  its  free  end.  density,  quality,  pitch,  and  penetration  render 

condensed  in  a  reservoir  and  driven  it  dominant  over  such  other  noises  after  all 

1  the  trumpet  by  hot  air  or  steam  ma-  other  signal-sounds  have  succumbed."  It  is 
at  a  pressure  of  from  15  to  20  pounds,  made  of  various  sizes  or  classes,  the  number 
apable  of  making  a  shriek  which  can  of  slits  in  its  throat-disk  diminishing  with  its 
1  at  a  great  distance  for  a  certain  num-  size.  The  dimensions  given  above  are  those 
econds  each  minute,  by  about  one  quar-  of  the  largest.  (See  engraving  on  page  448, 
be  power  expended  in  the  case  of  the  **  Annual  Cyclopedia''  for  1880.) 

In  all  his  experiments  against  and  at  The  experiments  made  by  Gen.  Duane  with 
gles  and  at  other  angles  to  the  wind,  these  three  machines  show  that  the  siren  can 
ipet  stood  first  and  the  whistle  came  be,  all  other  things  being  equal,  heard  the 
power.  In  the  trial  of  the  relative  farthest,  the  steam-whistle  stands  next  to  the 
>f  various  instruments  made  by  Gen.  siren,  and  the  trumpet  comes  next  to  the  whis- 
n  1874,  the  12-inch  whistle  was  re-  tie.  The  machine  which  makes  the  most  noise 
s  exceeding  the  first-class  Daboll  trum-  consumes  the  most  fuel.  From  the  average  of 
easeley  reports  that  the  trumpet  has  the  tests  it  appears  that  the  power  of  the  first- 
od  work  at  various  British  stations,  class  siren,  the  12-inch  whistle,  and  first-class 
itself  heard  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Daboll  trumpet  are  thus  expressed:  siren  9, 
ineer  in  charge  of  the  lighthouses  of  whistle  7,  trumpet  4;  and  their  relative  ex- 
says:  *^The  expense  for  repairs,  and  penditure  of  fuel  thus:  siren  9,  whistle  3,  trum- 
uent  stoppages  to  make  these  repairs  pet  1. 

he  four  years  they  continued  in  use,  Sound-signals  constitute  so  large  a  factor  in 

tern  [the  trumpets]  expensive  and  un-  the  safety  of  the  navigator  that  the  scientists 

The  frequent  stoppages  during  foggy  attached  to  the  lighthouse  establishments  of 

made  them  sources  of  danger  instead  the  various  countries  have  given  much  atten- 

to  navigation.    The  sound  of  these  tion  to  their  production  and  perfection,  notably 

I  has  deteriorated  during  the  last  year  Tyndall  in  England  and  Henry  in  this  country. 

Gen.  Duane,  reporting  as  to  his  ex-  The  success  of  the  United  States  has  been  such 

;s  in  1881,  says:  **The  Daboll  trump-  that  other  countries  have  sent  commissions  here 
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to  study  our  system.    That  sent  by  England  in  appropriations  for  its  establinhment,  and  Cb^ 

1872,  of  which  Sir  Frederick  Arrow  was  chair-  gress  was  in  each  instance  moved  thereto^ 

man,  and  Captain  Webb,  R.  N.,  recorder,  re-  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  applied  osaDj 

ported  so  favorably  on  it  that  since  then  ^^  22  through  the  member  of  Congress  repnseodnf 

sirens  have  been  placed  at  the  most  salient  the  particular  district  in  which  the  sigoilrii 

lighthoases  on  the  British  coasts,  and  16  on  to  be  located.    And  this  pressure  tss  oto- 

light-ships  moored  in  position  where  a  guiding  sioned  by  the  fact  that  mariners  have  coot  to 

signal  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  passing  navi-  believe  that  they  could  be  guided  bj  soandi 

gation.^'  certainly  as  by  sight    The  custom  of  the roui- 

The  trumpet,  siren,  and  whistle  are  capable  ner  in  coming  to  this  coast  from  bejood  tbe 

of  such  arrangement  that  the  length  of  blast  seas  is  to  run  his  ship  so  that  on  arriTal^iftk 

and  interval,  and  the  succession  of  alternation,  dark,  he  shall  see  the  proper  coast-Iif^it  Id  isr 

are  such  as  to  identify  the  location  of  each,  so  weather,  and,  if  in  thick  weather,  tbttheihiii 

that  the  mariner  can  determine  his  position  by  hear  the  proper  fog-signal,  and,  taking  tint  s 

the  sounds.  a  point  of  departure,  to  feel  his  way  froni  tbe 

In  this  country  there  were  in  operation  in  coast-light  to  the  harbor-light,  or  from  tbe f(|- 
July,  1888,  sixty-six  fog-signals  operated  by  signal  on  the  coast  to  the  fog-signal  in  the  bar- 
steam  or  hot  air,  and  the  number  is  to  be  in-  bor,  and  thence  to  his  anchorage  orhiswbfi^ 
creased  in  answer  to  the  urgent  demands  of  And  the  custom  of  the  coaster  or  tbe  sod- 
commerce.  steamer  is  somewhat  similar. 

On  of  Natwal  Mice&— There  are,  in  various       AWrratta   tf  SMid. — The  fog-sigDil  bciiif  |iia 

parts  of  the  world,  several  sound-signals  made  found  trustworthy  in  its  usual  performfioee, 

oy  utilizing  natural  orifices  in  cliffs  through  mariners  relied  on  it,  and  occasional! jin«td» 

whioh  the  waves  drive  the  air  with  such  force  aster.    But  the  failure  was,  as  a  rale,  ascfibd 

and  velocity  as  to  produce  the  sound  required,  to  the  signal-keeper  rather  than  to  tbe  egoiL 

One  of  the  most  noted  is  that  on  one  of  the  Still,  the  complaints  set  the  Lighthoase  Bciri 

Farallon  islands,  forty  miles  off  the  harbor  of  at  work  to  ascertain  the  cause  and,  if  possible, 

San  Francisco,  which  was  constructed  by  Gen.  to  provide  the  remedy.    A  series  of  expen- 

iiartmann  Bache,  of  the  United  States  Engi-  ments  with  fog-signals  was  made  bj  ?vi 

neers,  in  1858-^59,  and  of  which  the  following  Henry,  beginning  in  1865  and  contbuiog  till 

is  his  own  description :  the  latter  part  of   1877.    Certain  sbDonuil 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  the  work-  phenomena  were  observed  relative  to  the » 

ing  party  on  the  island  to  make  the  expriment,  lonj(  dition  of  the  sound  the  fog-si^aIsm8de,aN 

since  contemplated,  of  attaching  a  whistle  as  a  fog-  finally  examinations  were  made  to  ascertiii 

signal  to  the  orifice  of  a  subterranean  passage  open-  ^^        ^^  ^  ^^        aberrations  and  thecsw 

mg  out  upon  the  ocean  through  which  the  air  is  vio-  \  .vJ  rrC    "        ?•        .        j.tM:*.k.^Mi 

Icntly  driven  by  the  beating  of  the  waves.    The  first  of  them.     The  aberrations  m  audibility  m  w 

attempt  failed,  the  masonry  rabed  upon  the  rock  to  escaped  the  attention  of  earlier  writers, 
which  it  was  attached  being  blown  up  bv  the  great        The  causes  assigned  for  these  abnormal  pb*" 

violence  of  the  wind-current.    A  modified  plan  with  nomena  of  sound  are  ahnost  as  varioos » tbe 

a  safety-valve  attached  was  then  adopted,  which  it  is  _,  -^^^  ._  fv«^      n«  rk^»K««,  «.«fini7inl7(SL 

hoped  will  prove  permanent The  nature  of  this  writers  on  them      Dr.  Derham,  wntingifl  1^^ 

work  called  for  1,000  bricks  and  four  barrels  of  cement,  seemed  to  consider  them  as  cansed  by  ranflMiB  ■ 

n    J,  yr.  *  av.'  i^  temperature,  moisture,  and  wind.    Bir« 

Prof.  Henry  says  of  this :  ^^^  Himboldt,  and  after  him  Dr.  Dot^  f^ 

On  the  apex  of  this  hole  he  erected  a  chimney  which  j^YiU  Herschel,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  held  thai 

terminated  in  a  tube  sunuounted  by  a  locomotivc-whis-  «.  -^i  ii^««„i«  '  ^  ;„  «««.„^««ki«  #/vJtK<»s«Dbe- 

tie.    By  this  arrangement  a  loud  sound  was  produced  a^"al  flocculence  18  answerable  forf  e«  P»^ 

as  often  as  the  wave  entered  the  mouth  of  the  indenta-  nomena,  a  theory  adopted  and  amplmea  dti^ 

tion.    The  penetrating  power  of  the  sound  ftt)m  this  Tyndall.     Prof.  Henry,  however,  nwpreseBwJ 

arrangement  would  not  be  great  if  it  depended  merel/  another  and  different  theory,  and  has  vorW 

on  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  waves,  since  this  j^    ^  •  ^       ^  long-continued  and  »r  '^ 

under  favorable  circumstances  would  not  be  more  than         "»*»'*"  «  "«» •'^  v*  iv/«g-vvuin*uv« 

that  of  a  column  of  water  twenty  feet  high,  giving  a  experiments,  accounts  of  which  are  pm 

pressure  of  about  ten  pounds  to  the  souare  indi.   The  at  length  in  the  reports  of  the  Liglithon« 

effect,  however,  of  the  percussion  mi?nt  add  consider-  and  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  its  w^ 

ably  to  thU,  though  the  latter  would  be  confined  in  i^r  genes,  and  in  a  separate  volume.  He  Kici^ 

rtu^J^rm^JSl^r^'men^^^^^^^     SXTeS^  the  contusion  that  'the  wind,  when  mo^inf^ 

operation  for  several  years,  it  was  found  not  to  obvi-  the  rate  Of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hoor,cowa«" 

ate  the  necessity  of  producing  sounds  of  greater  power,  act  in  perceptible  retardation  of  sonnd  vh*" 

It  is,  however,  founded  on  an  ingenious  idea,  and  may  ^^^as  moving  at  the  rate  of  760  or  780  miles  fl 

be  susceptible  of  application  m  other  cases.  Yiout,  but  he  had  accepted  the  idea  that  it  v^^ 

There  is  now  a  first-class  siren  in  duplicate  act  by  deflection.     At  this  time  the  s"^??*^ 

at  this  place.  of  Prof.  Stokea,  of  Cambridge,  England,  f^ 

The  sixty-six  steam  fog-signals  in  the  waters  oflfered  a  plausible  explanation  of  tbe  action « 

of  the  United  States  have  been  established  at  the  wind,  became  known  to  him,  wbenit**'^* 

a  cost  of  more  than  $500,000,  and  are  main-  immediately  adopted  as  a  working  hyp<^«* 

tained  at  a  yearly  expense  of  about  $100,000.  to  direct  investigation."     Prof.  Stokes's  tf* 

The  erection  of  each  of  these  signals  was  au-  planation,  which  Tyndall  speaks  of  as  m^' 

thorized  by  Congress  in  an  act  making  special  ed  by  some  remarkable  observations  of  ^  ° 
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e,  roughly  stated,  is  this :  "The  several  of  the  atmosphere  being  constant — depends  on  the 
I  into  which  a  current  of  air  may  be  di-  «^™;5.^'' 0**^%  ,^"°^.                            .v     *  *     # 

A^  «w*  «,ww,«  .«:«.v»  ♦u^  ««*»..  „«i^«;*:,,     tk^  2.  The  audiDility  of  sound  depends  on  the  state  of 

do  not  move  with  the  same  velocity.    The  the  atmosphere.    X  condition  m^t  tavomble  to  the 

It  stratum  is  retarded  by  inction  agmnst  tnmsmlssion  of  sound  is  that  of  perfect  stillness,  and 

irth ;  the  one  immediately  above  by  fric-  imilbrm  density  and  temperature  ^roughout. 

irainst  the  lower;  hence  the  velocity  m-  8.  But  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  loss  of  audi- 

«  from  the  ground  upward."     And  when  S^^^y,^  ^^^  direct  effect  produced  by  the  wind.  .  .  . 

*r       V^^?               f.                  T     I      ,  Soimd  movmff  with  the  wmd  IS  refracted  or  thrown  < 

rection  of  the  sound  is  perpendicular  to  down  toward  the  earth ;  while,  moving  agamst  the 

and- wave,  as  when  it  is  projected  against  wind,  it  is  refhicted  upward  and  passes  over  tho  head 

ind,  it  will  be  thrown  upward  ahead  of  of  the  observer. 

>9erver:  and  when  it  is  projected  with  4.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  Oie  sound  is  heard 

j%   :*    .:ii  u«  4.i..^«.»  A^Jr^^^^^A  *^^^^A  farther  when  movmc:  with  the  wind  than  when  mov- 

nd.  It  wiU  be  thrown  downward  toward  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^     ,.  ^%^^^  instances  the  sound  is  heaid 

irth.     Froceedmg  on  this  suggestion  of  farthest  agamst  the  wind,  owing  to  a  dominant  upper 

Stokes,  Prof.  Henry  worked  out  by  care-  wind  blowing  at  the  time  in  an  opposite  direction  to 

ta,  and  gave  as  the  results  of  his  experi-  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

.  the  onuses  of  the  five  formaUted  pho-  .^^^Z'^ZT^^^t^^  ^^Zt:Lf^, 

la,  as  loliows .  yet  it  tends  to  spread  so  rapidly  that,  at  the  distance 

be  audibility  of  sound  at  a  distance,  and  its  in-  of  three  or  tour  miles,  it  fills  the  whole  space  of  air  in- 

ity  nearer  tne  source  of  sound.      ^          ^  closed  within  the  circuit  of  the  horizon,  and  is  heard 

he  inaudibility  of  a  sound  at  a  given  distance  behind  the  trumpet  nearly  as  well  as  at  an  equal  dis- 

direction,  while  a  lesser  sound  is  heard  at  the  tance  in  front  of  its  mouth. 

istance  in  another  direction.  6.  Neither  fog,  snow,  hail,  nor  ndn  materially  inter- 
he  audibility  at  one  time  at  a  distance  of  several  feres  with  tho  transmission  of  loud  sound. 
^hUe  at  another  the  sound  can  not  be  heard  at  7.  In  some  cases  sound-shadows  are  produced  by 
han  a  fifth  of  the  same  distance.  projecting  portions  of  land,  or  by  buildings  situated 
T'hlle  the  sound  is  ^nerally  heard  farther  with  near  the  origin  of  the  sound ;  but  these  shadows  are 
nd  than  against  it,  m  some  instances  the  reverae  closed  in  by  the  spread  of  the  sound-waves,  and  thus 
cam.  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  sound  being  heard  at  a 
*he  sudden  loss  of  a  sound  in  passine  from  one  distance  and  afterward  lost  on  a  nearer  approach  to 
y  to  another  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  distance  the  station. 

be  source  of  sound  being  the  same.  8.  It  frequently  happens  on  a  vessel  leaving  a  sta- 

►f.  Henry  explains  these  abnormal  phenom-  ^^n  that  ^e  sound  is  suddenly  lost  at  a  point  in  its 

^«„.  linnu^  «»-♦  #«,-  ^^  ♦!»«.«,«  *.!./[,«/>».«»«  course,  and,  after  remaminir  inaudible  some  time,  is 

lus :     The  first  four  of  these  phenomena  ^^^  '^  ^^  ,        ^^  diitanoe,  and  then  is  _graiu- 

ready  explanation  ...  by  supposing  an  ally  lost  as  the  distance  is  ftirther  mcreased.    This  is 

kse  or  diminution  in  the  relative  velocity  attributed  to  the  upward  rethu;tionof  the  sound-wave, 

i  currents  of  wind  in  the  upper  or  lower  which  passes  over  the  head  of  the  observer,  and  oon- 

of  air.     The  fifth  is  explained  by  the  in-  ^°"®»  *2.''P'^?!S  '^"'^®  y^tiljt  nearly  reaches  the 

.:.          -            x"  .     ,       F  »*"*^  ^/  "  «  '"  upper  surface  of  the  current  wmd,  when  the  refraction 

ution  of  an  obstacle  which  casts,  as  it  ^\fi  ^^  revereod,  and  the  sound  sint  downward  to  the 

a  sound-shadow,  disappearing  at  a  given  earth.    Or  the  effect  may  be  considered  as  due  to  a 

ce  by  the  divergence  of  the  rays  on  each  sound-shadow  produced  by  refraction,  which  is  grad- 

r  the  obstacle  into  what  would  be  an  op-  ^^7  cl(»ed  in  at  a  distance  by  the  lateral  spread  of 

^1        o                                                         *^  the  sound-wave  with  the  earth  on  either  side,  m  a  di- 

caoow.                              .    i.       XV    TTT    t  rection  which  is  not  affected  by  the  upper  refraction. 

f .  Henry  read  a  paper  before  the  Wash-  Another  explanation  may  be  found  m  the  probable 
k.  Philosophical  Society,  Dec.  11,  1872,  in  circumstance  ofthe  lower  sheet  of  sound -beams  being 

he  announced  his  idea  that  its  cause  was  actually  refracted  into  a  serpentine  or  undulating 

►  the  deflection  of  the  sound  bv  the  action  ^F^mu      .  .         ,             ^.  x.^     x.                u 

.,         .,         u'uu      C4     '       A  A       1  9*  The  existence  of  a  remarkable  phenomenon  has 

wind,  an  idea  which  he  afterward  devel-  ^een  established,  which  is  exhibited  m  all  states  of  the 

Uto  what  he  styled  a  good  working  hy-  atmosphere,  during  rain,  snow,  and  dense  fog,  to  which 

lis.  has  been  given  tho  name  of  atrial  echo.    It  consists  of 

f .  TyndalL  in  May,  1873,  began  his  series  *  distinct  echo,  apparently  from  a  space  near  the  hori- 

•estigationsontUeBabjeotof.the  trans-  ^onoVth^iuVthir^^'^ittr* 

n  of  sound,   under  the  auspices  of  the  ^cho  depends  upon  the  loudness  and  quality  of  tho 

y  House,  pf  England,  in  which  whistles,  original  sound,  and  therefore  it  is  produced  with  the 

►ets,  guns,  and  the  siren  were  used,  the  greatest  distinctness  by  the  siren.    It  can  not  be  due 

amed  instrument  having  been  lent  by  the  *?  «=^«  accidental  position  of  a  Aocculent  portion  ofthe 

k           T>     ^A  r^fi  *Vv^  rr«:*^^  C4.«*««  4.1  ♦u^  atmosphere,  nor  to  the  direct  reflection  from  the  crests 

fiouse  Board  of  the  United  States  to  the  ^f  the  waves,  as  was  firat  supposed,  since  it  is  always 

y  House  for  the  purpose.     President  Wei-  heard,  except  when  the  wind  b  blowing  a  huni- 

Qakes  effective  use  of  these  dates  in  set-  cane. 

the  question  of  precedence  as  between  -^^  *  provisional  explanation,  the  hypothesis  has 

anthorities  ^^"^  adopted  that,  in  the  natural  spread  of  the  waves 

H,   \.  „         fix       i.     •  •              -1.1  •  '^f  sound,  some  of  the  waves  must  take  such  a  curvi- 

»ong  Prof.  Henry's  last  out-givings  on  this  Unear  course  as  to  strike  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an 

st,  one  which,  it  may  be  said,  occupied  opposite  direction,  and  thus  be  reflected  back  to  the 

of  his  attention  even  in  his  last  illness,  station  or  location  of  the  origin  ofthe  sound, 

those  styled  in  his  last  report  to  the  Light-  Prof.  Tyndall  referred  these  phenomena,  in 

Board  "  General  Conclusions,"  which  his  book  on  "  Sound,"  to  the  existence  of  acous- 

e  thus  briefly  summarized,  his  own  words  tic  clouds  consisting  of  portions  of  the  atmos- 

used  as  far  as  possible :  phere  in  a  fiocculent  or  mottled  condition  due 

iie  aadibility  of  sound  at  a  distance— the  state  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  beat  or  moisture^ 
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which,  ahsorhiog  and  reflecting  the  somid,  pro-  it  had  been  heard  and  acted  on  by  other  t»- 

daced  an  atmosphere  of  acooscic  opacity.  eels  mnch  farther  off  than  the  Rhode  Isloi 

In  the  mean  time  ship-masters  were  occa-  Then  he  took  the  testimony  of  the  officers  o' 

sionally  bringing  their  ships  to  grief  by  placing  passengers  of  the  ill-fated  steamer,  ind  fed 

too  much  confidence  in  their 'hearing  of  the  it  certain  that  they  listened  for  aDdexpecied 

fog-signals.    Complaint  would  follow  against  to  hear  the  fog-signal ;  that  thej  pnebeaStj 

the  signal-keeper,  who  woald  be  charged  with  did  not  hear  it,  and  the  effect  on  them  was  t^ 

having  failed  on  that  particular  occasion  to  same  as  if  it  had  not  been  operated  it  li 

operate  his  fog-signaL    Thereupon  the  matter  Thereupon,  on  Nov.  16,  1880,  ten  days  iftff 

would  be  investigated  by  a  disinterested  per-  the  wreck,  he  set  the  fog-signal  gomg,  thos^ 

son,  usually  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  it  would  it  was  on  a  clear,  cold,  sunny  daj,  ml  la 

generally  be  made  to  appear  that  the  fault  lay  over  in  a  sail- boat  the  course  the  Rhode  Isla^ 

not  in  the  fog-signal,  nor  in  the  signal-keeper,  had  taken,  going  to  the  wreck  iteel(indtba 

but  in  the  audition  by  the  mariner  of  the  blast  ran  out  of  the  western  channel  Dp  bjtbefif' 

the  fog-signal  made.  signal,  through  the  eastern  channel^  bj  Citdi 

In  fact,  these  investigations  have  shown  the  Hill  and  Fort  Adams,  to  Newport  Tkn^ 

fallacy  of  the  sailor^s  idea  that  sound  is  always  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  inteositToI 

heard  in  all  directions  from  its  source,  accord-  the  sound  as  heard  from  the  sail-boat  is grtpbi- 

ing  to  its  intensity  or  force,  and  according  to  cally  indicated  by  the  width  of  the  track  tika  ^J 

the  distance  of  the  hearer  from  it ;  and  they  by  the  boat.    Where  the  line  is  widest,  Ai 

have  also  proved  to  the  sailor,  what  was  be-  sound  had  the  most  volume;  where  the  Use  ii 

fore  known  to  the  scientific  world,  that  though  narrowest,  ttie  sound  was  the  least;  wberetk 

there  may  be  no  lack  in  the  volume  of  the  line  is  broken^  the  sound  could  not  be  heard  it 

sound  emitted  by  the  fog-signal,  there  may  be  all.    The  wind  was  moderate,  from  the  weA  ||  [ 

a  decided  lack  in  the  audition  of  that  sound ;  The  observations  began  at  11.25  1.x.  tod  o^ 

that  it  may  not  be  heard  at  the  intensity  prop-  cupied  several  hours.     The  result  showed  d 

erly  expected ;  that  it  may  not  be  heard  at  all  the  aberrations  of  audition  named  as  posbie 

at  the  place  expected ;  that  it  may  be  heard  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
faintly  where  it  ought  to  be  heard  loudly ;  that        In  the  summer  of  1881,  while  on  i  ^^' 

it  may  be  heard  loudly  where  it  should  be  house  steamer,  the  writer  experienced  smm- 

heard  faintly ;  that  it  could  not  be  heard  at  all  thing  of  the  variations  in  the  audition  of  sow 

at  some  pointis  within  easy  ear-shot ;  and  then  made  by  the  Beaver  T«il  fog-signal,  theoit* 

farther  away  it  could  be  heard   better  than  inch  steam  whistle.     When  the  ^teameiMw 

near  by ;  that  it  could  be  heard  and  lost  and  the  landing  at  that  lighthouse,  the  fog-fi^ 

heard  and  lost  again  within  reasonable  hear-  was  to  sound  for  a  given  time  and  to  befii 

ing  distance,  and  all  this  while  the  signal  was  when  the  steamer  had  reached  a  point «b<*r<s 

in  full  blast  and  sounding  continuously.  half   a   mile  distant.     When  that  point  vj^^ 

A  resunU  of  certain  of  these  investigations  reached,  we  could  see  from  the  steaffi-F*!^ 

made  by  disinterested  officers  of  the  Govern-  coming  from  the  stack-pipe  that  the  sigoalv'*!^ 

ment,  showing  their  method  and  their  results,  being  blown ;  but  we  could  not  bear  i^^f^ 

will  make  these  statements  more  readily  com-  did  we,  as  we  continued  on  our  course,  miuiol 

prehended.  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  for  the  viA 

On  the  nij?ht  of  Nov.  6,  1880,  the  steamer  five  minutes.   When  near  Whale  Rock,  sliiW 

Rhode  Island  was  wrecked  on  Bonnet  Point,  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  signal,  tite 

at  the  western  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay,  steamer^s  paddle-wheels  were  stopped,  sileo^ 

when  more  than  $1,000,000  was  lost.    The  was  ordered  fore  and  aft,  and  we  all  listew* 

cause  of  the  disaster  was  alleged  to  be  the  intentiy.    The  expert  naval  officers  ih(^ 

failure  of  Beaver  Tail  fog- signal  (then  a  Daboll  tiiey  heard  a  trace  of  the  fog-signal,  bat  sj 

trumpet)  to  sound  its  blast.     This  signal  was  untrained  ears  faUed  to  differentiate  it  fro> 

on  the  southern  end  of  Conanicut  island,  which  the  moan  of  the  whistling-buoy  near  VhA 

divides  the  entrance  of  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Rock.    Yet  the  blast  of  the  ten-incb  whisA 

western  entrance  is  hut  1}  of  a  mile  wide,  with  for  which  we  were  listening  is  often  beard  t« 

rocky  shores.     Bonnet  Point  is  but  1}  mile  miles  away,  with  distinctness  and  certainty, 
from  Beaver  Tail.     As  the  fog-signal  was  gen-        Soon  after  I  had  another  opportunitj  toob* 

erally  heard  at  Newport,  five  miles  distant,  serve  the  operations  of  this  signal.    We  kft 

and  had  been  heard  ten  miles  away,  it  seemed  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  on  Aug.  6, 1881,  it* 

almost  self-evident  that  the  fog-signal  keeper  p.  m.,  in  a  dense  fog,  with  a  strong  breexe  fnxi 

had  failed  to  operate  his  machine  when  it  could  the  west-southwest   and   a   heavy  chop  sei 

not  be  heard  on  a  steamer  at  Bonnet  Point,  or  We  wished  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Bearer 

even  when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  the  chan-  Tail  fog-signal  could  be  heard  dead  to  wind- 1 

nel  not  a  mile  away  from  the  signal.     But  the  ward,  and  in  the  heaviest  of  fogs.    At  Whale  ] 

Lighthouse  Board,  as  usual,  caused  investiga-  Rock,  one  and  one  third  mile  from  it,  we  dm 

tion  to  precede  action.  An  officer  of  the  navy,  not  hear  a  trace  of  it ;  then  the  steamer  wtf 

detailed  to  look  into  the  matter,  found  copious  headed  directly  for  Beaver  Tail  Point,  and  w« 

evidence  that  the  fog-signal  was  in  full  blast  ran  slowly  for  it  by  the  compass  until  tbepik*^ 

before,  after,  and  during  the  disaster,  and  that  stopped  the  steamer,  declaring  we  were  alroo«t 
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V]  fbg-Blnul, 
{.en:  Wind, 


Mire  tb*  iMDit  or  obMmttoiii  luda  br  LlflnL-Comnuodnr  Oli*d*l^  C  B.  IT,  os  B»Ta 

d.  luda  Nonmbar  10, 1S80.  from  ■  uft-bwt.  Tbcrmomttar  it  twfrlnDlDg,  S6'  ftSa.;  end 
jmllHwaiL    Wndur, olut  wd  Mid,  wltb  brlfhi iim.    TJma,  brglimliwiit ll.IS^M. 

le  Bignal  iUelf.    Erei?  one  strained  feet  acro^g,  od  irhioh  stand  the  lighthoiue  and 

iar  the  signal,  bat  witboatBaci^esa;  fog-ri^al   building,      Orest  Gall  island,  per- 

1  began  to  doubt  of  onr  pioBitioD  baps  half  a  mile  from  it,  is  the  nearest  land, 

fog  lifting   slightly,   we   saw   the  Little   Gnll  island  is   so  sairounded  hj   deep 

altogether  too  close  proziniity  for  water  that  vessels  can  sail  around  it     It  was 

Ve  passed  the  point  as  closely  hs  alleged,  as  is  usual  in  cases  ot  accident  near  a 

id  when  abreast  of  it  and  at  right  fog-signal,  that  the  siren  at  Little  GqII  was 

the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  fog-  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

]  on  OS  suddenly  and  with  its  full  Thesignal  there  was  a  second-class  steam-siren: 

e  tiien  ran  down  the  wind  to  New-  it  was  of  a  similar  instrument  that  Tyndall  sain 

ad  the  sound  with  ns  all  the  way.  in  reference  to  his  eiperiinenis  for  Trinity 

atinaing   daring  the  next  day,  the  House ;  "  What  may  with  certainty  be  affirmed 

np  its  sound,  and  we  heard  it  dis-  is,  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  siren  may  cer- 

continaonsly  at  our  wharf,  tiiougb  tainiy  be  relied  on  at  a  distance  of  two  miles : 

istant.  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  may  be  relied 

er  of  the  lighthouse  at  Point  Judith  on  at  a  distance  of  three  miles;  and  in  the 

I  that  at  a  particular  place  between  majority  of  oases  at  a  distance  greater  than 

md  Beaver  Tail  Point  the  paddle-  three  miles";  andyet  the  Galatea  failed  tA  hear 

a  steamer  become  inaudible  for  a  the  Little  Gull  siren,  and  went  ashore  about 

two,  giving  the  impression  that  the  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  on  an  nnder-water 

stopped,  notwithstanding  the  fact  prolongation  of  the  island  on  which  the  siren 

■e  seen  to  be  revolving  and  had  pre-  was  in  full  blast. 

1  plainly  heard  at  a  longer  distance.  The  Lighthouse  Board  ordered  an  inrestiga- 

j..^^^  ITiis  was  made  by  the  Assistant  Inspector 

of  the  Lighthouse  District,  a  naval  officer,  who 
reported  that  after  taking  the  sworn  evidence 

nd  throaich  Long  Island  Sound  from  of  the  light-keepers  at  Little  Gull  and  the  other 

to  New  York,  grounded  in  a  dead  light- stations  within  hearing  distance,  of  other 

k  dense  tog  on  Little   Gull  island,  government  officers  who  were  so  located  that 

of  a  mile  from  and  behind  the  fog-  they  might  have  had  knowledge  of  the  facta, 

got  offtwo  dayslater  without  dam-  and  of  the  officers  ofressele  that  were  within 

portion  of  the  island  itaelf  which  is  ear-shot,  including  those  of  the  Galatea,  he 

'  ia  but  fk  knob,  barely  large  enough  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  fog-aignal  was 

ircalor  platform  about  one  hundred  sonnding  at  the  time  of  the  Accident;  and  that, 


light  of  May  12,  1891,  abont  mid- 
Jalatea,  a  propeller  of  over  1,500 
I,  with  a  full  load  of  passengers  a] 
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although  the  fog-signal  was  heard  at  MTstic. 
fifteen  miles  distant  in  another  direction,  ana 
although  it  was  heard  on  a  steam-tng  a  mile 
hejond  the  Galatea,  it  was  heard  faintly,  if  at 
all,  on  that  vessel ;  and  if  heard  at  all,  was  so 
heard  as  to  be  misleading,  thongh  the  Galatea 
was  but  one  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  source 
of  the  sound. 

It  appears  that  this  officer  spent  several  days 
steaming  around  Little  Gull,  while  the  fog- 


muu  b — r 


/ 


Fis.  4. 
nil  dlA^nun  Bbowi  th«  result  of  fbg-«lgiial  tatts  tt  IJttle  Onll 
Islaod,  LoDff  Island  Sound,  Jolj  11,  18S1.  Time,  10  ▲.  m. 
Wind,  N.  N.  E.  iforoe,  9.  Barometer,  89^.  Thermome- 
ter, 61*  Fahr.  Weather  at  besrtnnlng,  dark,  orercaet,  with 
equalls  of  Scottish  mist  from  K.  N.  E.    ~ 


itSO  ▲.  M. 


It  began  to  dear  at 


signal  was  in  full  blast,  in  various  kinds  of 
weather,  and  that  he  found  the  aberrations  in 
audition  here  were  as  numerous  and  even  more 
eccentric  than  those  before  mentioned  as  ex- 


Fio.6. 
This  diagram  shows  the  resalt  of  obserrations  at  Little  Onll 
Island,  Long  Island  Sonnd,  Jnljr  10, 1881,  beginning  at  6.80 
A.1I.  Thermometer,  fi9*  Fahr.  Barometer,  2980.  Wind, 
W.  N.  W. ;  force,  8,  hauling  westward  and  Increasing  grad- 
ualtj. 

perienoed  at  Beaver  Tail.    The  results  of  his 
observations  are  given  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  and  in 


each  case  the  condition  of  the  atmosphert  m 
to  humidity,  pressure,  temperature,  and  motkn 
are  shown,  as  is  also  the  tidal  condition. 

On  August  8d  the  writer  had  an  opportmity 
to  hear  tMs  fog-signal  and  to  note  its  aodibil- 
itj.    The  wind  was  from  the  sonth  and  Ten 
light ;  the  air  was  damp,  smoky,  hazy,  and,  a 
the  sailors  say,  hung  low ;  the  barometer  stood 
at  29*90 ;  the  tide  was  aboat  flood.    Our  etMB- 
er  was  run  for  six  miles  in  the  axis  of  the 
siren^s  trumpet,  which  was  sounded  for  m 
benefit  at  its  fuU  force.    Note  was  made  trtrj 
third  minute  in  a  scale  of  ten  of  the  ioteostj 
of  the  sound,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sodi- 
*  tion  decreased  normally  with  the  distance  for 
the  first  two  miles ;  at  2^  miles  it  had  Mut 
ofiT  one  half;  at  8  noiles  it  had  fallen  off  tooM 
tenth  of  its  power ;  at  8}  miles  away  we  oooU 
hear  but  a  faint  murmur,  and,  when  4  oik! 
distant,  we  had  lost  it  completely ;  and  jei 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  we  ibodd 
not  have  heard  it  clearly  at  three  timea  tbt 
distance. 

The  next  morning  was  c^lm,  but  heavj  riti 
white  fog;  yet  we  heard  the  Little  GnJisirei 
distinctly,  though  it  was  10|  miles  oft^ufi 
lay  at  our  whai)  in  New  London.    The  sUoh 
er  ran  out  of  the  harbor,  but  was  coiddM 
to  anchor,  so  thick  was  the  fog;  yet  weMui 
Little  Gull,  though  7i  miles  off,  ataforcAdl 
six  in  the  scale  of  ten,  and  the  sound  w^^^ 
dbtinct  that  we  could  diflferentiate  it  fit^^^^ 
siren  at  the  New  London  light,  whi^^:^^ 
much  nearer  to  us.  The  steamer  worke^9A^ 
to  inspect  the  neighboring  lights,  and  w         %^ 
the  Little  Gull  siren  when  at  North  I> 
light  station,  7  miles  off,  at  a  force  of 
Morgan^s  Point  Light,  10  miles  off,  at 
of  five ;  and  we  continued  to  hear  it  ai 
tensity  of  from  five  to  six  as  we  worked 
among  the  other  lights,  within  a  com 
.miles,  till  the  fog  broke  and  the  siren 

Opportimity  soon  occurred  for  making  ^^ 
critical  experiments.    On  a  fine  day  we  r*'* 
to  Little  Gull,  had  the  siren  started  uuderM 
steam,  and  then,  following  out  a  pre-am/l^^ 
programme,  ran  around  Little  Gull  ishod  ii  |^ 
such  way  as  to  describe  a  rectangle  of  ibcii 
eight  by  ten  miles,  its  longest  side  r^nniDglMl^ 
ly  north  and  south.    No  fixed  rate  of  speed  t v 
maintained,  but  the  steamer  alowed,  backeiff 
stopped,  as  was  necessary.     The  atmospbdt 
was  what  the  sailors  call  lumpy,  and  M 
Tyndall  calls  non-homogeneons.    Prof.  Heun. 
when  writing  of  a  like  condition,  said,  ''As 
the  heat  of  the  sun  increases  during  the  fir$ 
part  of  the  day,  the  temperature  of  the  hud 
rises  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  this  excess  ^ 
the  temperature  produces  upward  cnrraiti  d 
air,  disturbing  the  general  flow  of  wind,  boU 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  at  an  elevitioi 
above."    Observations  were  made  and  iHit^ 
in  a  scale  of  ten,  of  the  force  or  intensitj  of  tb« 
signal^s  sound  as  it  reached  us  at  the  end  at 
each  minute.    The  diagram,  Fig.  6,  sliovs  t 
sufficient  number  of  the  results  for  oor  F0^ 
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Fici.  6. 
rnun  Bbowi  th«  resalt  of  obeenrations  at  little  Onll  Island,  Longlsland  Sound,  Ang.  9, 1881,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 
DOOMter,  dry  bulb,  78*09* ;  wet  bulb,  78*  F.    Barometer,  2977.    Wind  S.  W.,  foroe  8.    Clr.  strat.  clouds  about  the 
in. 


taken  from  the  tabulated  schedule  of  our 

p.  M.  two  of  us  went  in  a  row-boat  to 
Gull,  from  the  steamer  which  lay  at 

half  a  mile  off,  and  verified  the  fact 
e  fog-signal  had  been  in  full  operation 
the  time  of  our  observations.  It  then 
)d  to  us  to  investigate  still  more  oloseljr 
ppeared  to  be  a  space,  a  circle  of  silence, 
30,  during  the  experiments  of  the  mom- 
)  had  failed  to  hear  the  signal.  After 
had  the  siren  put  in  full  operation  again, 
led  toward  the  nearer  end  of  Great  Gull 
the  siren  sounding  meantime  with  ear- 
g  force.  When  about  600  yards  away, 
denly  lost  the  sound  as  completely  as  if 
nal  had  stopped.  Pulling  toward  the 
r,  not  more  than  200  yards,  we  reached 
on  at  right  an^es  with  the  axis  of  the 
trumpet,  when  we  suddenly  heard  the 
igain  at  its  full  force.    Thus,  in  pulling 


500  yards,  we  passed  from  complete  audition 
of  the  signal  to  absolute  inaudition ;  and  then 
we  passed  back  again  to  complete  audition  by 
pulling  200  yards  in  another  direction.  All 
this  took  place  within  half  an  hour,  in  open 
water,  always  in  full  view  of  the  signal-sta- 
tion, and  without  any  visible  obstacle  being 
interposed  or  removed.  While  on  the  island 
we  learned  that  one  of  the  light  house  keep- 
ers, who  had  been  on  leave,  had  just  returned 
from  Sag  Harbor,  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
east. He  had  failed  to  hear  the  signal  at  all. 
until  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Gull 
island,  and  until  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  siren,  which  was  in  full  operation. 

The  next  morning  our  steamer  anchored 
about  a  mile  north  of  Little  Gull ;  the  wind 
was  light,  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  day  was 
warm  and  beautiful.  As  it  had  been  preceded 
by  a  warm  night,  the  atmosphere  was  homo- 
geneous, and  it  was  expected  that  we  should 
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have  a  day  of  normal  audition  and  barren  of 
carious  phenomena.  After  the  siren  had  begun 
its  noise,  we  ran  down  to  a  point  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  lighthoase,  and  then  steamed  for 
Plum  island,  running  a  little  south  of  east  for 
six  miles,  when  we  returned  as  nearly  as  might 
be  on  oar  own  track.  The  results  were  cari- 
ous. We  lost  half  the  force  of  the  sound  when 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  siren ;  a  mo- 
ment later  we  had  lost  four  fifths  of  it.  Run- 
ning another  half-mile,  we  were  off  the  middle 
of  Great  Gull  island,  and  the  sound  had  in- 
creased to  a  force  of  four ;  in  five  minutes  more 
it  had  dropped  to  three;  from  that  time,  till 
we  reached  the  end  of  our  six-mile  run,  it 
gradually  weakened,  and  it  had  dropped  to  a 
force  of  two  when  we  turned  and  ran  back  to 
our  anchorage.  It  is  especially  curious  that 
the  souud  had  the  same  intensity  at  three  six- 
teenths of  a  mile  from  its  source,  and  at  six 
whole  miles  from  that  point,  while  it  varied 
from  two  to  ten  in  a  scale  of  ten  between  those 
points.  Tlie  results  of  the  trip  are  more  fully 
and  exactly  given  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  7. 
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Fio.  7. 
ThlB  diagram  shows  the  result  of  ohsenrations  at  Little  Gall 
island.  Long  Island  Soiindf  Aug.  10,  1881,  beginning  at 
10.80  A.  M.  Thermometer,  dry  bulb,  76*  ;  wet  bulb,  75' 
V.  Barometer,  29*40.  Wind  W.  bv  N^  force  8,  and  steady 
throughout  Day  clear  and  beautuuL 

Thinking  that  possibly  this  peculiarity  might 
have  been  induced  by  those  differences  of 
temperature  in  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
suggested  by  Tyndall  as  probable  cause  for 
such  phenomena,  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
something  of  these  differences  by  sending  a 
thermometer  to  the  upper  air.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  we  made  a  kite  six  feet  high, 
attached  to  it  a  self -registering  thermometer, 
and  after  several  trials  succeeded  in  getting 
it  up  about  500  feet,  and  in  hauling  it  safely  in 
again  after  it  had  been  up  over  an  hour.  The 
thermometer  had  a  wet  bulb,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  it 
registered  only  half  a  degree  more  of  heat  at 
its  highest  point  than  it  had  registered  in  the 
pilot-house.    The  course  the  kite  took  showed 

NoTB.-l!^.  4, 5,  6,  and7,  were  prepared  from  diagrams 
made  and  sent  the  writer  by  the  eminent  chief  of  the 
French  Lighthouse  Serrioe,  Emile  Allard.  Inspectenr-G6nd- 
rai  des  Fonts  et  Chaussdes,  Dlrecteur  du  Service  Central  des 
Ph&res  et  Ballses.  M.  Allard  made  them  from  the  diagrams 
In  the  writer's  paper  on  the  *'  Aberrations  of  Audibility  of 
Fog-Signals,'^  In  which  the  Intensity  of  sound  at  each  point 
was  indicated  br  Arabic  numerals  In  a  scale  of  ten.  The 
writer  submits  Allard's  diagrams,  because  they  convey  the 
desired  meaning  better  than  do  his  own  diagrams. 


no  difference  between  the  air-currents  alow 
and  aloft. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  observatiou 
was  laid  before  the  Washington  Philosophieal 
Society  on  Oct.  22,  1881,  and  then,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  was  made  the  sabject  d 
some  discussion,  an  account  of  which  appeared 
in  its  publications,  and  was  published  in  pam- 
phlet form.* 

M.  Allard,  Director  of  the  French  laghtbonse 
Service,  in  his  "M^moire  sur  la  Port^  des 
Sons  et  sur  les  Garact^res   &  attribuer  aax 
Signaux  sonores,"  recently  published  by  hu 
Government,  records  some  curious  experiments 
with  various  fog-signals  made  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  as  well  as  in  this  coontrj. 
He  has  compared,  in  tabular  form,  the  resolts 
of  these  experiments,  and  gives  the  range  of 
sound  of  each  instrument  under  a  variety  of 
conditions,  taking  into  consideration  the  io- 
tensity  and  pitch  of  the  sound,  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  and  its  angle  of  adaoo 
on  the  phonic  beam.     Ue  has  established  i 
mathematical  formula  for  the  calculation  of 
the  range  of  the  sound  of  each  instroment, 
under  certain  given  circumstances,  in  whidi 
he  expresses  what  he  styles  the  acoustic  tmu- 
parency  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  coefficieot, 
and  he  has  also    expressed    graphically  tb« 
set  of  results  obtained,  thus  assisting  largely 
the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  general  sub- 
ject. 

Tillamook  Light  and  Fog-Signal  Station  is  os 
an  isolated  rock  about  half  a  raile  west  of  tbe 
coast  of  Oregon,  and  about  20  miles  sonth  of 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  river.  The  signal  isi 
steam-siren.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  about 
86  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  trompet, 
which  points  almost  westward,  has  an  elevatioa 
of  fully  100  feet  ^See  engraving  on  page  44^ 
*^  Annual  Oyclopaedia"  for  1880.)  CoL  GiDei- 
pie,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
built  the  tower  and  put  in  the  illuminating  tod 
fog-signal  apparatus,  tested  the  latter,  steaming 
to  the  west  airectly  from  it  on  a  clear  bright 
day,  and  found  that  the  sound  became  practi- 
cally inaudible  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Id 
a  letter  dated  Nov.  6,  1882,  he  wrote : 

My  first  attention  was  called  to  the  defects  of  tn^ 
bility  by  the  captain  of  the  Shubrick,  who  stated,  in 
May,  1881.  that,  when  anchored  in  a  small  bight  eoiitk 
of  the  rock  near  Arch  Rock,  and  about  one  mile  <^ 
tant,  he  could  hear  the  sound  but  faintly.  On  m^ 
next  visit  I  directed  the  engineer  to  get  ap  tteun^  iw 
when  he  had  a  pressure  of  fifty  poonds,  to  whudct 
and  then  set  the  machinei^  in  motion.  On  reoeiTiiM: 
the  signal,  I  made  a  circuit  of  the  rock  and  then  pro- 
ceeded westward  under  slow  bell,  recording  my  St- 
tance  by  interval  of  sound  at  each  bhiKt.  At  two  wSkt 
the  sound  became  qaite  weak,  and  at  the  next  blaf< 
no  sound  was  received.  Our  ern^oe  was  not  stof^ 
when  receiving  the  sound,  ana  my  station  ww  ait 
quite  near  the  propeller ;  the  day  was  bright  and  dear, 
without  any  wind.  The  temperature  was  65°  or  there- 
about ;  don^t  know  the  barometer  reading.  On  r^ 
ceiving  the  next  sound  the  boat  was  at  nsX,  that  i». 

*  Aberrations  of  AndlbiHtr  o#  Foir-Siiriuh.  Br  knuH  ^ 
Johnson,  Chief  Clei^  of  the  Llehtboaae  Board.  WttUi^tA 
1882. 
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just  as  Boon  as  the  puff  was  noticed  the  engine  was  frequently  received  complaints  from  ship-mas- 

stopped,  and  we  waited  for  the  sound.    A  very  Mnt  ^ers  that  they  lost  the  sound  of  the  Whitehead 

sound  was  noticed  up  to  tour  miles,  and  beyond  that  *.^„  «:,„„i  ,i^«.«««,:«^^  4.^  «„^«»*„:^  *u^  *    *    v 

nothing  was  heard.  fog-signal,  determmed  to  ascertam  the  facts  by 

1  was  then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  rock  to  personal  investigation,  and  in  July,  1877,  ap- 

examine  the  machinery  personally,  when  it  struck  me  proached  Whitehead  from  the  southeast  during 

that  I  ought  to  go  out  to  the  e:itiraated  limit  of  the  a  fog.     He  reports  that  he  heard  the  sound  dis- 

range.    On  resuming  our  course,  nothing  was  heard  ^^^^    f  j ^  ^    ^  jj       ^^      j    ^  j,     ^ 

until  we  were  out  seven  miles  approximately,  when  ,/,  ...  *.,    ".^^>.*'"'^"  *vofc  it,  aiiu 

the  pound  became  audible  again— a  clear,  resonant  could  hear  nothing  until  withm  a  quarter  of  a 

sound,  but  low-toned.    We  carried  this  characteristic  mile  of  the  island,  when  the  blast  of  the  whis- 

sound  for  another  four  miles,  when  it  likewise  disap-  tie  burst  forth  in  full  sound.     The  wind  was 

peared.    The  engineer  attenvard  told  me  that  he  car-  ^1^^^  against  the  sound. 

[^,1dr  thf^'^iS'Ti^lrini,  J^v'.'^rr^-     .  Previously,  Gen  Duane,  of  the  Corps  of  En- 

a.'^uail,  we  hurried  back  to  get  inside  of  the  bar.  .  .  .  gmeers,  U.  8.  A.,  then  engineer  of  that  Iight- 

The  sea-captains  on  the  iron  vessels  plying  to  San  house  district,  reported  that,  approaching  the 

Francisco  reported  later  that  they  were  able  to  hear  signal  from  the  southwest,  he  heard  the  sound 

the  ''^^^^^.f  .*  f^[«»«f.^^  «/^^^^  ^f '«;h«'.;^^L'S;  at  about  six  miles'  distance,  then  lost  it,  and 

Sression  is  that  the  clitra  of  toe  east  side  are  too  lar     -,.■*       .  •»         •.         •         .^1     ».■,•      1.      ^     ^ 

btant  to  affect  the  sound  one  way  or  the  other.    I  ^^^  °ot  hear  it  again  until  within  about  a  quar- 

have  never  heard  an  echo  there,  and  I  believe  that  the  ter  of  a  mile.    The  wind  was  then  also  against 

distance  is  too  great  to  have  the  noise  of  the  surf  upon  the  sound, 
the  rocky  beafih  deaden  the  sound  seaward  of  the  sta-         Qn  Sept.  4,  1877,  Prof.  Henry  made  further 

^"riie  ends  of  the  trumpet  are  bent  toward  the  hori-  experiments  at  Whitehead.     The  weather  was 

zon,  terminating  in  bell-shaped  lips.    The  sound  is  clear,  the  wind  west-southwest,  with  a  velocity 

propagated  thetefrom  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  pre-  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  remaining  nearly 

vious  ejcperiments  have  shown  that  the  sound  pro-  constant  during  the  day.    The  barometer  stood 

duc^is  as  strong  as  if  the  whole  trumpet  lay  hori-  ^^  28-9;  the  thermometer  at  67**  Fahr.  in  the 

zontaUy.  ^p^^  ^j^.^  ^^^  about  67**  in  the  water.    As  they 

This  is  quoted  as  showing  that  the  sound,  steamed  from  the  station  directly  to  windward, 

which  on  one  occasion  intermitted  at  two  miles  the  sound  slightly  diminished.    When  they  were 

from  its  source,  was  heard  faintly  at  four  miles,  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  mile  distant,  they 

and  then  again  distinctly  at  seven  miles,  and  lost  the  sound  completely,  and  it  continued  in- 

was  carried   out  to  eleven  miles,  when  the  audible  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  was  faintly 

steamer  turned  back  without  ascertaining  how  heard,  and  continued  to  increase  in  loudness 

much  farther  the  sound  might  be  carried.    This  until  they  were  four  miles  off,  when  it  was 

is  deemed  a  peculiar  and  important  instance,  heard  with  clearness,  but  on  going  on  itdimin- 

as  there  was  practically  no  land  or  other  thing  ished  gradually.    They  then  went  back  over 

in  front  of  the  source  of  sound,  unless  it  be  an  their  course,  and  observed  the  phenomena  in 

opaque  cloud  from  which  the  sound  could  re-  the  reverse  order.    Experiments  tried  on  three 

bound,  or  which  could  cast  a  sound-shadow  for  other  days  showed  curious  results,  which  dif- 

hnndreds  of  miles.  fered  somewhat  from  those  previously  made. 

Some  curious  experiments  have  taken  place  of  which  a  full  report  is  given  in  the  '^  Annual 

off  Whitehead  Light  and  Fog-Signal  Station,  Report  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  for  1877," 

which  is  in  the  Atlantic  on  a  small  island  about  together  with  Prof.  Henry^s  views  as  to  the 

one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  coast  of  Maine,  cause  of  each  observed  phenomenon.    A  full 

The  fog-signal  is  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  account  of  the  matter  is  also  given  in  the  book 

rock,  and  about  seventy-five  feet  above  mean  entitled  **  Henry  on  Sound." 
tide.     The  phenomena  observed  by  Prof.  Hen-        Col.  0.  E.  Blunt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 

ry  consisted  in  great  variation  of  intensity  of  then  engineer  of  the  First  Lighthouse  District, 

sound  while  approaching  and  receding  from  was  also  at  a  later  date  struck  by  the  peculiar- 

the  station.    One  instance  occurred  during  a  ity  in  the  audition  of  the  sound  from  this  sig- 

thick  night-fog  in  1872,  when,  approaching  the  nal.     Writing  from  Portland,  Maine,  on  Sept. 

station  in  the  steamer  City  of  Richmond  at  a  28,  1882,  he  said: 

distance  of  six  miles,  the  fog-signal,  a  ten-inch        The  peculiarities  of  Whitehead  whistle  have  already 

steam- whistle,  was  distinctly  heard  and  con-  been  noted.    Quite  recently  I  have  myself  noted  one 

tinned  to  be  heard  with  increasing  intensity  of  them.     Leaving  there  for  Portland,  m  the  Mvrtle, 

nntU  within  three  miles,  when  the  sound  sud-  f '^7  °°^^«  S"""""?  ""^  ^%  ^^  instant,  the  wliistle 

J     ,  J   X    L  V       J        J   *  ^  ovuu^*  ouw.  iiaving  been  blown  during  fog  part  of  the  previous 

denly  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  was  not  heard  night  for  the  first  time,  with  its  new  characteristics 

again  until  the  steamer  was  within  a  quarter  (4-second  blast  and  ae-scoond  inter^'al),  tlie  keeper 

of  a  mile  of  the  station,  though  it  was  known  kept  it  going  for  a  short  time  after  the  weather  had 

that  the  signal  had  been  sounding  during  the  clf.*'**^^  .»J  L "^^^^fj  ^  ^^  ''}:    ^*  ^,«f  ^!?8?h?T 

•-.u^i^  ♦;«,/^    Ti.rv  «.;«^  «,«o  /-^.«  ?k^  «^«ru  ^«  shine,  with  the  hght  air  from  the  southeast,  I  think. 

whole  time.     The  wind  was  from  the  south,  or  j^yi^^r  the  Head;  the  whisUe  was  plainly  ieard  for 

almost  opposed  to  the  sound,  but  during  the  two  or  three  miles ;  when,  still  in  plain  sight,  the 

whole  of  this  time  the  fog-signal  keeper  could  sound  began  to  grow  fainter,  and  at  length  was  quite 

hear  the  sound  of  the  steamer's  six-inch  whis-  inaudible,  though  it  was  plainly  blowing.    In  a  few 

^1^  mmutes  the  sound  was  again  faintly  heard,  and,  in- 

^  J      TT  -n  Tk*  1  •        TT  a    XT    xi-       •  creasing  in  volume,  soon  came  out  in  full  force,  and  so 

Commander  H.  1? .  Ficking,  U.  8.  N.,  then  in-  continued.    It  was  clearly  deflected  upward,  and  then 

spector  of  the  First  Lighthouse  District,  having  downward,  as  I  imagined,  thus : 
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Aim  of  AodibUtty. 


Aim  of  laandlbility. 

Fio.  8.— Blukt's  Diaqbax. 


Aiw  of  AadiUUky. 


With  regard  to  snow,  it  is  thought  by  seamen  in 
this  vicinity  that  it  is  favorable  to  sound;  certainly, 
Portland  Head  trumpet  is  very  distinctly  heard  here 
during  violent  northeast  snow-storms,  when  it  is  di- 
rectly to  the  leeward. 

Prof.  Henry  made  observations  at  a  number 
of  light-stations  for  various  purposes  connected 
with  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  sound, 
from  his  report  of  which  it  appears  that  he 
noted  a  number  of  instances  of  remarkable 
aberrations  of  audition  of  several  fog-signals. 
These  are  recorded  at  length  in  **  Henry  on 
Sound,^^  in  the  reports  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board  of  1874-'75,  and  in  the  reports  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  several  years. 

The  experiments  were  not  confined  to  our 
own  shores.  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  stood  in  the 
same  relations  with  the  British  Lighthouse 
Establishment  that  Prof.  Henry  did  to  our 
own,  reported  thus : 

With  a  view  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
at  sea  in  the  years  1873-'74.  this  subject  received  an 
exhaustive  examination^  ooservational  and  experi- 
mental. The  investigations  were  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Trinity  House.  The  most  conflicting  results 
were  at  first  obtained.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1878,  the 
sound-range  was  8^  miles ;  on  the  20th  it  was  5i  miles ; 
on  the  2d  of  June,  6  miles ;  on  the  8d,  more  than 
9  miles ;  on  the  10th,  9  miles ;  on  the  25th.  6  miles ;  on 
the  26th,  9i  miles ;  on  the  1st  of  July,  12f  miles  ;  on 
the  2d,  4  miles ;  while  on  tlie  8d,  with  a  clear,  calm 
atmosphere  and  smooth  sea,  it  was  less  than  8  miles. 

From  the  letters  received  from  officers  of  the 
navy  and  of  the  merchant  marine  service,  also 
from  ofiicers  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  French 
lighthouse  establishments,  it  is  evident  that  pub- 
lic attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject,  and 
that  observations  are  being  made  as  to  such 
aberrations  simultaneously  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Dr.  Welling,  President  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, in  a  paper  read  before  the  Washington 
Philosophical  Society,  Nov.  5, 1881,  said : 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Bo^ral  Societn^  in  1874, 
Prof.  Bevnolds  showed  that  the  form  of  the  sound- 
wave is  fiable  to  flexure  from  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  from  the  unequal 
motion  of  the  wind.  These  abnormal  phenomena  of 
sound,  considered  in  connection  with  the  hypothesis 
of  Prof.  Stokes,  as  enlarged  and  applied  by  Prof. 
Henry,  may  be  reduced  in  the  following  generaliza- 
tions, which,  if  accurate  in  point  of  loji^<^form,  and 
true  in  point  of  the  facts  to  which  they  are  applied, 
may  be  stated  under  the  guise  of  aphorisms,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Where  the  condition  of  the  air  is  nearest  that  of 
a  calm,  the  larger  wiU  be  the  curve  of  audition,  and 


the  nearer  will  the  shape  of  the  carve  approach  to  a 
circle,  to  which  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound,  or 
the  point  of  perception,  will  be  the  center.  (This 
aphoriam  is  stated  abstractly  from  any  oonsideratkia 
ox  temperature-refhfcction  which,  so  far  as  it  existi. 
will  always  tend  to  modify  the  sirape  of  the  carve  or 
audition.) 

2.  Apart  from  all  consideration  of  tempentrnt- 
refraction,  a  sound  will  be  heard  farthest  in  the  dine- 
tion  of  a  gentle  wind,  because  the  pordon  of  the 
sound-wave  thrown  down  from  above.  In  this  case, 
is  re-enforced  by  the  sound  reflected  fjom  the  surfiwe, 
and  will  thus  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  bjr 
friction. 

8.  Other  thin^  being  e^ual^  the  area  of  auditioo 
will  be  proportionately  dimimahed  in  the  ctse  of 
sounds  moving  against  winds  more  or  less  strong,  be- 
cause the  sonorous  waves  will  bo  refracted  abo?e  Um 
ears  of  the  observer. 

4.  The  area  of  audition  will  be  diminished  in  the 
case  of  a  sound  moving  with  an  over-strong  hrann^ 
wind,  because  the  sound-waves  in  this  case  will  be  »> 
rapidly  and  strongly  thrown  to  the  ground  that  tbe 
intensity  of  the  sound  will  suffer  more  diminntioii 
from  abeorption  and  friction  than  can  be  supplied  br 
the  upward  reflection  of  the  soond-rays  ooDS|nrizif 
with  the  ^[radual  downward  flexure  o'f  the  sound- 
waves, as  m  the  case  of  a  gentle  favoring  wind. 

5.  Sounds  moving  against  a  gentle  wind  will,  em- 
Uris^  parthtiiy  be  heard  farther  than  similar  souDdi 
moving  with  an  over-strong  favoring  wind,  for  lea- 
sons  already  implied,  because  the  downward  flexure 
of  the  sound- waves,  being  excessive  in  the  latter  caie, 
tends  to  extlnj^ish  the  conditions  of  audiblUtT  more 
rapidly  than  is  done  by  the  slight  upward  re&BcooB 
in  the  former  case. 

6.  When  sounds  moving  against  the  wind  are  betrd 
farther  than  similar  sounds  moving  with  a  wind  d 
equal  strength,  it  is  because  of  a  donunant  upper  viod 
blowing  at  the  time  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  at 
the  sunace. 

7.  A  sound  moving  against  the  wind,  and  to  refbet- 
ed  as  in  the  end  to  be  Uirown  above  the  head  of  tfai 
observer,  will,  at  the  point  of  its  elevation,  leave  aa 
acoustic  shadow.  But  this  acoustic  shadow,  at  a  atill 
further  stage,  may  be  fllled  in  by  the  lateral  spread  of 
the  sound-waves,  or  may  be  extinguished  by  tb« 
downward  flexure  of  the  sound-waves,  resulting  f^ 
an  upper  current  of  wind  moving  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  at  the  surface,  or  resulting  in  a  less  d«^ 
from  an  upper  stratum  of  still  air.  Under  t£eM 
circumstances,  there  will  be  areas  of  silenoe  inclosed 
within  areas  of  audition. 

8.  As  sounds  may  be  reflraoted  either  by  wind,  or 
by  chanpng  temperature8|^  or  by  both  combined,  it 
follows  that,  under  many  circumstances,  a  sound  loat 
at  one  elevation  may  be  regiunod  at  a  higher  ekta- 
tion. 

9.  As  sounds  moving  agunst  the  wind  are  liable  U) 
become  inaudible  (by  being  tilted  over  the  head  of  the 
observer),  even  before  their  intensity  has  beec  cuin- 
guished,  we  may  find  in  this  &ct  an  explanation  of 
the  statement  made  by  Beynolds,  that  *'  on  all  ooea* 
sions  the  eflect  of  wind[  seems  to  be  rather  against  dia- 
tanoe  than  distinotneas.** 
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sounds  may  be  inaudible  at  certain  dis-  ordinary  conclusion  that  they  are  best  heard  with  the 

id  elevations  without  bein^  wholly  extin-  observer  to  windward  of  the  si^ul ;  and  that  in  light 

It  follows  that  the  comparative  inaudibility  winds  the  signal  is  best  heara  down  the  wind,  or  at 

at  different  times  can  not  always  be  cited  as  right  angles  with  the  wind. 

ce  of  their  relative  intensities.    The  com-  The  worst  conditions  for  hearing  sound  seem  to  be 

Inaudibility  may  be  a  function  of  variable  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  clear,  frosty  morning  on 

,  rather  than  of  variable  intensity.    Hence  which  a  warm  suu  has  been  shining  for  two  or  tnree 

f  inverse  squares,  though  perfectly  true  in  hours. 

tical  application  to  the  measurement  of  the  The  curve  of  audibility  in  a  light  or  moderate  breeze, 

of  all  sounds,  can  not  always  be  le^timately  in  ^neral,  is  similar  to  that  pfotted  by  Prof.  Henry, 

talculate  becKward  from  the  audibility  of  a  as  m  the  accompanying  diagram, 
empirically  ascertained  at  a  given  point  and 
to  its  relative  intensity  as  previously  heard 
le  point  and  elevation. 
)  hypothesis  of  Stokes,  as  applied  by  Henry, 

exclude  the  hypothesis  ot  Humboldt,  but  "Winci, 

le  latter  to  a  very  subordinate  and  inappre-  ^ggf^        '  ^  f        ^  SouruZ 

ce  in  interpreting  the  abnormal  phenomena  ^^              '        ^  ,30un€v, 

$  hypothesis  of  Stokes,  as  applied  by  Henry, 

exclude  the  reasoning  or  the  experimental 

r  which  Prof.  Beynolds  demonstrates  that 

s  in  temperature  exert  a  refracting  power  in  ^iq,  9.-Thi  H«hbt  Diaoram. 

t  finds  m  that  retraction  an  influence  which 

^r^ .^^^^.r.T^  sometimes  retard  the  j  ^^^^  it  is  established  that  there  are  two  gi««t 

proaucea  oy  wma.  causes  for  these  phenomena :  non-homogeneity  of  the 

ficer  who  mode  the  reports  as  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  movement  of  the  wind.    How 

lis  at  Beaver  Tail  and  Little  Gull,  after  this  latter  acts,  no  one  can  say.  The  theory  of  retarda- 

dents  to  the  steamers  Rhode  Island  ti«>°  f  the  lower  stoata  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 

««.^«    i.<^..a4^^^^»^  ^^^^\r>.^^A    «rflo  ♦i.^r*  caTth^s  siuface,  as  advanced  by  Prof.  Stokes,  of  Eng- 

atea  heretofore  mentioned,  was  then  j^^^  ^^^  g^  ^r  moderate  winds,  but  it  hardly 

b-Inspector  of  the  Third  Lighthouse  holds  in  cases  where  the  siren  is  heard  from  eighteen 

Lieut.-Commander  F.  E.  Chadwick,  to  twenty  miles  to  windward  during  northeastern  gales. 

and  it  was  he  who  had  charge  of  the  ^^ile  the  mariner  may  easily  expect  to  hear 

»e  steamer  while  the  foregoing  observa-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  average  fog-signal  normally  as 

n^^  xf  "^i  ^*^'  ^^"^  ^^P^.  ^®T^®  to  force  and  place,  he  should  be  prepared  for 

[J.  S.N.,  the  mspector,  was  called  else-  occasional  aberrations  in  audition.     It  is  im- 

In  answer  to  certain  questions  as  to  possible,  at  this  point  in  the  investigations, 

ions  which  had  forced  tlicmselves  upon  ^i^j^^  ^^^  g^iU  in  progress,  to  say  when,  where, 

^^"  •  or  how  the  phenomena  will  occur.    But  cer- 

s  to  me  that  navigators  should  understand  tain  suffgestions  present  themselves  even  now 

3  attempting  to  pick  up  a  fog-.ignal  atten-  ^g      ^  consideration, 

be  given  to  the  direction  ot  the  wmd,  and  «»  "         -^  vi  vvuoi^ciawvu.       ^         j      ^       •  i_ 

ey  are  to  windward  (in  a  moderate  breeze)  It  seems  that  the  manner,  m  order  to  pick 

38  are  very  largelv  against  hearing  it,  unless  up  the  sound  of  the  fog-signal  most  quickly, 

ihat  there  is  nearly  Sways  a  sector  of  about  should,  when  approaching  it  from  the  wind- 

indward  of  the  8ig?^,.in  which  it  either  cmi  ^^^d,  go  aloft ;  and  that  when  approaching  it 

ird  at  all,  or  m  which  it  is  but  faintly  heard.  .  ^^ »  P^  y^^^H^A   ♦k^  «««-«•  k^  «««  «^f  *J^^\.^ 

h  the  wind  east-southeast,  so  long  as  they  ^om  the  leeward,  the  nearer  he  can  get  to  the 

ig  from  the  signal  between  northeast  and  surface  of  the  water  the  sooner  he  will  bear  the 

re  is  a  large  ohimce  that  the  signal  will  not  sound. 

>  uiitil  it  is  very  dose.  It  also  appears  that  there  are  some  things 
bnngthe  signal  to  Wr  at  right  anges  with  ^j^  mariner  should  not  do.  He  should  place 
the  sound  will  almost  oertamly,  in  the  case  uj»*»uv*  o«v»*  xa  u^^v  ^v.  ^«  ^^  vw  ■^^iTT 
vind,  increase,  and  it  will  soon  assume  its  "o  negative  dependence  on  fog-signals;  that 
>lume— being  heard  almost  without  fail  in  is,  he  should  not  assume  that  he  is  out  of  hear- 
rd  semicircle.  lug  distance  because  he  fails  to  hear  the  sound, 
my  mind,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  jj^  should  not  assume  that,  because  he  hears  a 
?r„d'  I^^TbTh^lMr^a^dt  fog-sipalfainUy  he  is  at  agpeat  distance  from 
ough  the  densest  fogs,  which  may  be  totally  }t.  jf  either  should  he  assume  that  he  is  near 
in  the  same  directions  and  at  the  same  dis-  it  because  he  hears  the  sound  plainly.  He 
ihe  clearest  atmosphere.  It  is  not  meant  bv  should  not  assume  that  he  has  reached  a  given 
tatement  that  the  fog  ^•T  *«8ist  the  sound,  j  ^^  |,.  because  he  hears  the  fog- 
ler  time  the  signal  may  be  absolutely  mau-  *\  i  'alau  •  i.  -i.  *i.  a  i  i-^^v^,. 
fog  of  like  denlity,  where  it  had  before  been  wgnal  with  the  same  intensity  that  he  did  when 
ird.  That  fog  has  no  great  effect,  can  easilj  formerly  at  that  point.  Neither  should  he  as- 
stood  wh^  it  is  known,  as  it  certainly  is  sumethathe  has  not  reached  this  point  because 
observers,  that  even  snow  does  not  deaden  ij^  f ^jig  (o  hear  the  fog-signal  as  loudly  as  be- 

'l^r^a^r^&fs^SSd'S^'n  U  ^-e.  or  because  he  does  not  hear  it  at  all 

savy  northeast  snow-storm,  due,  supposably.  He  should  not  assume  that  the  fog-signal  has 

Qogeneity  produced  by  the  falling  snow.  ceased  sounding,  because  he  fails  to  hear  it  even 

J  to  be  well  established  by  numerous  observa-  when  within  easy  ear-shot.     He  should  not  as- 

on  our  own  northern  Atlantic  coaste  the  best  ^^^^  ^hat  the  aberrations  of  audibility  which 

ircumstances  tor  hearing  a  fog-signal  are  in  _x«i.                      /••i_x»x 

;t  snow-storm,  and,  so  Ikr  as  these  observa-  Pertain  to  any  one  fog-signal  pertain  to  any 

e  extended,  they  seem  to  point  to  the  extra-  other  fog-signal.     He  should  not  expect  to  hear 
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a  fog-signal  as  well  when  the  npper  and  lower  fi^^  la  Portie  de«  Sons  et  sui  les  CaracUre*  k  attri- 
currents  of  air  run  in  different  directions ;  that  »>^e'"  »^  ^^fP^^  Sonorea,"  by  EmUe  AUard. 
is,  when  his  upper  sails  fill  and  his  lower  sails  goCTH  CAKOLINA*  State  GaffM^eit.— The  fol- 
flan,  or  when  his  lower  sails  fill  and  his  upper  lo^i^g  were  the  Stote  oflBcers  during  the  year: 
sails  flap.  He  should  not  expect  to  hear  the  p^j^  Governor,  Hugh  S.Thompson,  Democrat; 
fog-signal  so  well  when  between  him  and  it  is  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  C.  Sheppard ;  Sec- 
a  swiftly.flowing  stream,  especially  when  the  p^t^ry  of  State,  James  N.  Lipscomb ;  Trea^ 
tide  and  wind  run  in  opposite  directions.  He  ^rer,  J.  P.  Richardson;  Comptroller-General 
should  not  expect  to  hear  it  well  during  a  time  ^^  j^  Stoney :  Attorney-General,  C.  R.  Miles; 
of  electric  disturbance.  He  should  not  expect  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Asburr 
to  hoar  a  fog-signal  weU  when  the  sound  must  Coward ;  Commissioner  of  Lands,  A.  P.  Bat- 
reach  him  over  land,  as  over  a  point  or  an  j^r.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief -Justice, 
island.  And  when  there  is  a  bluff  behind  the  ^  p  Simpson ;  Associate  Justices,  Henr; 
fog-signal  he  should  be  prepared  for  a  regular  Reiver  and  Samuel  McGowan.  Railroad  Corn- 
interval  in  audition,  such  as  might  be  produced  missioners,  M.  L.  Bonham,  L.  J.  Walker,  and 
could  the  sound  ricochet  from  the  trumpet  as  jy  p^  Duncan. 

a  ball  may  go  from  a  cannon  ;  that  is,  he  might  'uj^tXjt  Sttrian.— The  Legislature  convened 

hear  it  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  miles  from  ^^  November  27th  and  adjourned  December 

the  signal,  and  lose  it  at  one,  three,  five,  seven,  23d.    Among  the  acts  that  became  laws  are 

nine,  and  eleven  miles,  or  at  any  other  com-  4.1, ^  fniinaincT • 
bmation  of  distances,  regular  or  irregular. 

These  deductions,  some  made  by  the  first  To  Umit  the  ages  of  pupils  attending  the  free  pnblk 

physicists  of  the  age,  and  some  drawn  from  the  '^^^o%hibit  the  aale  of  unsound  meat 

original  investigations  here  noted,  are  submitted  To  amend  the  law  in  regard  to  the  nitration  rf 

for  consideration,  rather  than  given  as  direc-  electors. 

tions.      They  are   assumed  as  good  working  Providing  the  manner  in  which  joint  debtoramij 

hypotheses  for  "-e  in  turther  investigations.  ^^^^^rtT^ne^^''^^^ 

While  It  18  claimed  that  they  are  correct  as  to  hereafter  be  executed,  to  secure  the  piymeni  of 

the  localities  in  which  they  were  made,  it  seems  the  phosphate  royalty  to  the  State. 

proper  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  disproved  To  prevent  the  netting  and  trapping  of  partrid^ 

by  the  practical  mariners  who  have  given  them  ©accept  by  persons  upon  their  own  lands, 

some  personal  consideration,  and  who  have  tried  ^?  "^"^^  ^^'^W  co-operation  aaseaament  cmd- 

ov«i«  p«i  ovtxiM  wuotuvt  avivu,  ouu  w  ""  ""^.r  "  ^^  panies  to  comply  with  the  insurance  laws  ot  the  bfiile, 

to  carry  them  into  general  application.    It  Prof.  J^d  to  clearly  define  who  shaU  be  considered  ag«iit» 

TyndalPs  finely  phrased  assertion  that   *^we  of  insurance  companies, 

know  both  the  reason  and  the  range  of  their  To  declare  the  persons  occupying  offices  in  rMlroad 

variations"  may  be  taken  as  a  prediction,  the  »*»J?<>5* ^^^  ?*  *^®  SITT''^'     1     #•  ^  l- f«r 

♦;,«^  «»««.  fk^^  «^,«A  «K««  ♦k*  -««««4.:^«„  ^i  ««  To  declare  void  contracto  for  the  sale  of  articles  for 

time  may  then  come  when  the  vanations  of  an-  f^^^^^  delivery  made  under  certain  circumstances. 

dition  may  be  corrected  as  we  now  correct  the  To  declare  the  law  in  reterenoe  to  the  Uabiluj  of 

yariations  of  the   mariner's  compass.      Until  stockholders  in  coroorations. 

then,  it  will  be  well  for  the  mariner,  when  he  To  secure  the  rights  of  pereons  having  an  intenst 

does  not  get  the  expected  sound  of  the  fog-  ^jretppt  bUlfet^^  tax  of  5  milU,  exd. 

signal,  or  when  he  does  not  get  it  as  his  sailing  ^y^  of  the  school-tax,  for  the  support  of  the  iroven- 

directions  teach  him  to  expect  it,  to  assume  ment  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Nov.  1,  IbSi.   A 

that  he  may  not  hear  the  warning  that  has  been  tax  for  county  purposes,  of  varving  rate,  is  levied  in 

faithfully  given,  and  then  to  heave  his  lead  and  ?ach  county.    The  Governor  and  Treasurer  are  author. 

resort  to  the  other  means  used  by  the  careful  j^te'relt'oTTe  K>nT  pJS.Td7dr l^funTs^S:?!  t 

navigator  to  verify  his  position.  exceed  $200,000. 

BiUitgraphy. — ^The  following  authorities  were  An  important  act  was  that  amending  the  railroad 

consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper :  l*^-  All  those  sections  of  the  laie  law  giving  the  oom- 

.  mission  power  to  fix  rates  are  repealed.    The  railroads 

Documents    relating   to   Lighthouses,"    vol.   i ;  ore  to  submit  their  rates  to  the  commiaaion  for  ap- 

**  Annual  Reports  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  " :  Par-  proval  or  modification  before  putting  them  into  effect 

liamentai^  Papere,  1864 ;   Stevenson's  **  Lighthouse  If  the  commission  approve,  they  gointo  effect  ahnost 

Illumination";  Tyndall  on  **  Sound";   "Transac-  immediately.  .If  the  commission  disapprove  and  mod- 

tions  of  the  Koyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,"  vol.  vi :  ify  after  hearing  argument  from  the  roads,  and  th« 

^^  Coast  Fog-Signals."  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  United  roads  will  not  accept  the  commission's  modificatioo. 

Service  Institution,  by  Alexander  Beozeley :  "  Signal-  they  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Ju6^  « 

ing  by  means  of  Sound,"  a  lecture  by  E.  Price  Ed-  Richland  county,  or  in  nis  abeence  to  some  other Cir- 

wards ;  '»  Piiilosophical  Society's  Transactions,"  vol.  cuit  Judge  selected  by  Uie  Chief  Justice.    The  evi- 

xxyi ;  *^  Annalos  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique."  tome  denoe  taken  before  the  commission  is  suboiitted  to 

xiii,  and  1816.  vol.  i ;  "  Wirkun^en  aus  der  Feme  "  ;  him,  and  he  must  decide  the  case  within  ten  dsTi,  ha 

EncyclopaBdia  Metropolitana  "  ;    Smithsonian  Be-  decision  to  be  final.    The  rates  to  be  submitted  to  the 


ports   and    Miscellaneous    CoUectioas ;    Henry    on     commission  by  the  roads  include  through  and  jwpl 
^J  Sound";  "Prooeedimjs    of  the  British  Associa-     rates.    The  sections  against  discrimination  remaia  ia 


the  law. 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  organiaation  of  bosns 
of  health,  and  ror  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

A  constitutional  amendment,  to  be  submitted  to  tht 


xxiv,  second  part :  *'  Phares  Electriques  et  les  Sitmaux     people  in  November,  1884,  was  adopted,  which  pro- 
Sonores,"  par  Mm.  Sautter  ot  Lomonnicr ;  **  M^moiro    poses  to  limit  the  amount  of  indebtednees  that  tan 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA.  SPAIN.                        735 

e  oontracted  by  the  several  counties  to  8  per  cent  of  repaired,  its  grounds  improved,  and  its  several 

^6  aaseaaed  taxable  value.  departments  fairly  equipped.  Its  teaching  force 

FbuuMMn — At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  consists  of  a  president,  seven  professors,  and 

ebt  of  the  State  was  (6,571,825.    During  the  three  tutors.     Arrangements  have  been  made 

ftst  fiscal  year  a  few  bonds  were  issued  under  for  post-graduate  instruction.    The  catalogue 

^cial  acts,  and  the  sinking-fund  commission  of  last  year  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  185. 

irchased  and  canceled  $41,207.67  of  defi-  State  l]i8tltitiMi8. — The  Institution  for  the  £du- 

ancy  bonds,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  has 

e  debt  to  $6,531,290.68.    The  Comptroller-  72  pupils,  an  increase  of  10  in  a  year.    A  de- 

eneral  reports  that  very  little  progress  has  partment  for  the  colored  has  been  established. 

*eii  made  in  funding  the  old  bonds  under  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Lunatic  Asy- 

e  act  of  1873  and  its  amendments.    He  esti-  Imn  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fisciJ  year 

&tes  that  it  will  require  $348,235  to  meet  the  was  550 ;   the  number  admitted  during  the 

•ciinary  expenses  of  the  government  during  year  was  239,    At  the  close  of  the  year  the 

e  fiscal  year  1883-'84.    To  this  amount  must  number  was  603,  of  which  352  were  white 

»  added  $391,878  for  interest  on  the  public  and  251  colored.     The  annual  increase  in  the 

>bt,  making  $740,113.    The  proceeds  of  the  number  of  patients  is  from  50  to  60.    The  Gen- 

i^sphate  royalty  and  the  probable  surplus  in  eral  Assembly  has  provided  for  the  erection  of 

o  treasury,  estimated  at  $197,251,  will  re-  an  additional  building  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 

ice  the  amount  to  $542,862,  which  can  be  $50,000.    It  will  be  finished  Oct.  1,  1884. 

ised  by  a  levy  of  four  mills.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary, 

The  amount  of  property  returned  for  taxa-  Oct.  81,  1883,  was  886,  an  increase  of  72  in'a 

>n  in  1882  was  $145,442,292.    The  amount  year;  55  were  white,  and  841  colored.    Ihe 

turned  for  1883  is:  convicts  are  employed  under  lease,  or  on  pub- 

•leatate $87,181,401  lie  works,  and  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 

u^J^S^J:::::::::.;;;.;;:::::;:::::::  tsimim  8****.  « aii  were  returned  to  the  prison,  the 

cell-room  would  be  greatly  msuflicient. 

Total $150,609,804  MIsceHiaeoM.— The  uncertainties  and  disasters 

This  is  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $5,167,012.  attending  the  cultivation  of  rice,  since  1860, 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  show  have  reduced  the  average  crop  of  twenty-five 

ch  year  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  years  since,   which   was  120,000  to  150,000 

id  held  nominally  by  the  commissioners  of  tierces,  to  about  40,000  or  45,000  tierces.    The 

e  sinking  fund  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  planting  now  is  restricted  to  such  places  as 

CdicatiMk — There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  have  escaped  the  action  of  time  and  war. 

bools  daring  the  year,  74,157  white  and  98,-  There  are  in  the  State  26  cotton-factories, 

8  colored  pupils,  making  a  total  of  173,095.  which  are  either  in  full  operation  or  expect  to 

)is  is  an  increase  of  27,121  over  the  large  en-  be  within  a  very  short  time. 

llment  for  the  preceding  year.    From  a  com-  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  several  persons 

krison  of  this  enrollment  witli  the  data  fur-  were  brought  to  trial  in  the  United  States 

shed  by  the  census  of  1880,  it  appears  that  Court,  charged  with  violation  of  the  congres- 

'er  73  per  cent,  of  the  white  children,  and  sional  election  acts.    The  juries,  however,  tailed 

karly  55  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  to  convict. 

e  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  SPAIN,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe. 
^ars,  were  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools,  Goveniaeit — The  reigning  sovereign,  Alfonso 
^e  average  length  of  the  school  session  was  Xn  (son  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabel  II),  was  born 
or  months.  The  number  of  teachers  em-  Nov.  28,  1857;  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  at 
oyed  was  8,494,  of  whom  2,165  were  white  Madrid,  Dec.  31,  1874;  assumed  the  govern- 
ed 1,329  were  colored ;  number  of  schools  in  ment  Jan.  9.  1875;  married,  Jan.  23,  1878, 
>eration  was  8,269,  an  increase  of  86.  Princess  Maria  de  las  Mercedes  (youngest  daugh- 
Claflin  College,  at  Orangeburg,  was  founded  ter  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier),  who  was 

1869,  and  is  designed  for  the  higher  edu-  born  June  24,  I860,  and  died  June  26,  1878; 

tion  of  colored  youths  of  both  sexes.    Since  married,  Nov.  29, 1879,  the  Archduchess  Maria 

'79  thirty  have  been  graduated.    Attached  to  Christina  of  Aui^tria  (daughter  of  the  late  Arch- 

Q  institution  is  a  farm  of  150  acres,  which  is  duke  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Austria),  born  July 

Itivated  chiefly  by  the  labor  of  .the  students.  21,  1858.    Two  daughters  have  been  born  of 

iiechanical  department  has  been  added.   The  the  second  union. 

rollment  of  students  for  the  last  year  was  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  June 

^,  of  whom  80  were  in  the  collegiate  depart-  80,  1876,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 

^Ht  and  11  in  the  normal  school.  King,  and  the  legislative  power  in  the  Cortes 

"Hie  Military  Academy  had  an  enrollment  on  "  with  the  King."    The  King  is  inviolable,  but 

^  1st  of  October  last  of  155 ;  of  this  number,  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  by  one  of  these 

^  being  two  from  each  county,  are  main-  all  royal  decrees  must  be  countersigned.    The 

^i^ed  by  the  State.    The  beneficiary  cadets  King  can  not  contract  matrimony  without  the 

'^  chosen  by  competitive  examinations.  approval  of  the  Cortes,  nor  can  he  marry  any 

The   South  Carolina  College  is  now  thor-  one  excluded  by  law  from  the  succession  to  the 

^gbly  reorganized.    Its  buildings  have  been  throne.    In  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the 
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line  of  the  legitimate  deaoendants  of  Alfonso  Sefior  Rniz  Gomez;  Minister  of  Grace  and  Jds- 

XII,  the  following  order  of  saccession  shall  be  tice,  Sefior  Navarro  Rodrigo ;   Minister  of  Fh 

observed :  first,  his  sisters ;  next,  his  aunt  (the  nance,  Sefior  GaUostra ;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

Infanta  Laisa,  second  daughter  of  King  Fer-  rior,   Sefior  Moret ;    Minister  of  War,  Gen. 

dinand  VII),  and  her  legitimate  descendants ;  Lopez  Domingnez ;  Minister  of  Marine, ; 

and,  finally,  his  uncles  (the  brothers  of  Ferdi-  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricultore,  Mar- 

nand  VII).    Should  all  the  lines  become  ex-  quis  Sardoal ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Sefior 

tinct,  *^  the  nation  will  elect  its  monarch.''  Suarez  Inclan.    The  present  Conncil  of  Miois- 

The  Cortes  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  ters,  formed  on  Jan.  18, 1884,  is  made  up  thus: 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  equal  in  authority.  The  President  of  the  Council,  Sefior  Cdnovts  dd 
senators  are  of  three  classes :  Senators  *^  bj  Castillo ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  J. 
their  own  right '' ;  life-senators  appointed  by  de  Elduayen ;  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice, 
the  Crown ;  and  senators  elected  by  the  cor-  Sefior  Silvela ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Sefior  Cor- 
porations of  the  state  and  by  the  largest  tax-  Gayon ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Borneo 
payers.  Senators  "  by  their  own  right "  are  y  Robledo ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Quesada  y 
the  sons  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  heir-ap-  Matheus,  Marquis  de  Miravalles ;  Minister  of 
parent  to  the  Crown,  who  have  attained  their  Marine,  Admiral  Topete  y  Carballo;  Ifinister 
m^ority ;  grandees  of  Spain  in  their  own  right  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Sefior  Pidal  y 
and  having  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  Mon ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Count  Tajada 
60,000  pesetas  ($12,000);  captain-generals  in  de  Yaldosera.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
the  army ;  admirals ;  the  Patriarch  of  the  In-  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Habana ;  and  the  yio^ 
dias  and  the  archbishops ;  the  presidents  of  Presidents,  Sefior  T.  Montejo  y  Robledo,  the 
the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Count  de  Torre  Mata,  the  Duke  de  Tetuan,  and 
and  of  the  Tribunal  de  Cuentas  del  reino.  The  Sefior  J.  Moreno  Benitez.  The  President  of 
number  of  senators  of  the  first  two  classes  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  Sefior  Jos6  Posa- 
together  and  of  the  third  class  cannot  exceed  da  Herrera;  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Ma^ 
180.  The  elective  senators  must  be  renewed  quis  de  Sardoal,  Sefior  T.  Ruiz  Capedoo,  tht 
in  one  half  every  five  years,  and  completely  Marquis  de  Yaldeterrazo,  and  Sefior  A.  Linares 
whenever  the  King  dissolves  that  portion  of  Rivas.  ' 

the  legislative  bodies.  The  Chamber  of  Depu-  The  Spanish  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ties  is  composed  of  members  chosen  for  five  ister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  is 
years  by  the  electoral  colleges,  in  the  propor-  Don  Juan  Yalera  (accredited  in  1884).  The 
tion  of  one  to  every  50,000  inhabitants.  A  royal  United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  IGo- 
decree  of  Aug.  8,  1878,  grants  to  Cuba  the  ister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain  is  Hon.  John  W. 
privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  Foster.  The  Spanish  Consul-Greneral  at  New 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000  free  in-  York  is  Don  M.  S.  Guanes. 
habitants  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  Area  aid  PopalatlOB. — Spain,  with  an  area  (in- 
less  than  125  pesetas  ($25)  annually.  Deputies  eluding  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary  islands)  of 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  195,774  square  miles,  is  divided  into  forty-nina 
may  be  re-elected  indefinitely.  A  deputy  can  not  provinces,  and  had,  in  June,  1883,  according 
without  resigning  accept  a  pension,  an  office  to  official  statistics,  a  population  of  16,858,721, 
under  the  Government  or  in  the  royal  house-  against  16,625,860  rindusive  of  12,170  inhab- 
hold,  or  a  decoration.  Ministers  are  exempt  itants  of  the  Spanisn  possessions  in  Northern 
from  this  law.  Both  houses  sit  every  year.  Africa,  not  figuring  in  the  returns  for  Jime, 
The  King  has  the  power  to  convoke,  suspend,  1888),  as  ^ven  in  the  census  reports  for  Dec.  SI, 
or  dissolve  them;  but  in  the  last  case  a  new  1877.  The  excess  offemales  is  commonly  about 
Cortes  must  meet  within  three  months.  The  250,000.  The  mean  density  of  the  popolatian 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  Senate  are  is  85  per  square  mile :  the  maximum,  280,  being 
appointed  by  the  Crown  from  among  the  sena-  in  the  province  of  Barcelona ;  and  the  mini- 
tors  only.  mum,  82,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real   Tb« 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  Jan.  9,  1883,  number  of  births  registered  in  1882  was  493,- 
was  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  817  (6/^  per  cent,  illegitimate);  that  of  deatlia, 
Council,  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Sagasta,  appointed  485,477 :  surplus,  58,840.  The  increase  of 
Feb.  8,  1881 :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  population  during  the  past  hundred  years  has 
Antonio  Aguilar,  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Ar-  not  exceeded  75  percent.  From  11,000,000  in 
mgo;  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  Don  Y.  1820,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  reached  to 
Rimero  Giron;  Minister  of  Finance,  Don  J.  about  18,698,000  in  1828;  the  census  of  1846 
Pelayo  Cuesta;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Don  showed  it  to  be  12,168,774;  and  that  of  1860, 
Pio  Gullon;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  A.  Mar-  15,658,531.  By  comparing  these  last  fignres 
tinez  Campos;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- Ad-  'With  those  of  the  census  of  Dec,  81,  1877,  the 
miral  R.  R.  Arias ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  annual  rate  of  progress  for  the  seventeen  years 
Agriculture,  Don  G.  Gamazo;  Minister  of  the  is  seen  to  have  been  *85  per  cent,  approximate^;* 
Colonies,  Don  Caspar  Nufiez  de  Arce.  This  The  cities  credited  with  upward  of  50,000  in- 
Cabinet  was  replaced  in  October  by  the  f ol-  habitants  in  the  census  retoms  of  1877  were: 
lowing :  President  of  the  Council,  Seflor  Po-  Madrid,  897,816;*  Barcelona,  248,948;  J^ 
sada   Herrera ;   Minister   of  Foreign  Affairs,  ""^The  manidpargovernment  of  the  eftpital  rvpoited^ 
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lencia,  143,861 ;  Seville,  184,818;  Malaga,  116,- 
882 ;  Murcia,  91,805 ;  Saragossa,  84,575 ;  Gra- 
nada, 76,005 ;  Carthagena,  75,908 ;  Cadiz,  65,- 
028;  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  64,533;  Palma, 
6&224;  Lorca,  52,984;  Valladolid,  52,206. 

The  colonies,  with  their  areas  and  popola- 
tions  (retoms  for  1877,  1880),  are  as  follow : 


COLOMIES. 

Arm  la 
•qoai*  taOm. 

PopobtloB* 

Cuba 

8.d00 

1,031,684 

Porto  Kico 

781,648 

Total  In  America 

4«,770 

8,268,888 

Asia. 
Pbflippiiie  Islands 

6.%100 
905 
420 

■  '■    ■  - 
6^9,080 

Caroline  islands  and  Palaos 

]|kf  «r4Ai|  islands 

86,000 
8,665 

Total  in  Asia 

6«,425 

6,606,685 

Atbioa  (Outicsa). 

Fernando  Po.  Anabon,  Corisco, 
Elobejr,  and   territorj  of  ban 
Joan 

488 

81,106 

Onnd  total 

118,678 

7,8S3,128 

nPINDITUBZ. 

Civil  list 

Cortes 

National  debt 

Indemnities 

Pensions,  etc 

Presidency  of  tbe  Council  of  Ministers 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affsirs 

•*  Justice 

»•  War 

**  Marine 

*»  tbe  Interior 

**  Commerce  and  Agriculture 

**  Finance 

Expenses  of  collecling  direct  tax,  and  of  stamp, 
etc,  department 


8,800,000 

1,988,785 

878,888,448 

8.467,748 

47.968,446 

1,101,709 

8,676,870 

64,780,217 

128,621,705 

88,096,828 

46,106,065 

44.989,717 

80,871,981 

187,894,050 


Total 601,640,898 

Besides  the  foregoing?  estimates  of  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  in  ordinary,  there  was 
for  the  same  year  a  budget  extraordinary, 
comprising : 


Berenne  extraordlnair 86,981 ,050 

Expenditure  extraordinary 80,827,896 

Thus  the  aggregate  estimates  for  the  year 
stand  thus: 


ScOglM.  — The  establiflhed  religion  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  clergy 
Bre,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  state.  Protestant  services 
cnust  be  absolutely  private;  the  number  of 
Protestant  churches  was  reported  at  53  in 
July,  1870.  Of  the  16,625,860  inhabitants  in 
1877,  about  16,605,000  were  Catholics;  6,220 
Protestants;  9,640 nationalists ;  400  Jews;  800 
llohammedans ;  200  Buddhists. 

EdicatlMi. — According  to  the  census  of  1846 
but  1,221,001  persons  of  both  sexes  could  read 
^nd  write,  ana  tbe  total  number  able  to  read 
Uid  not  write  was  only  1,898,288.  The  cen- 
lus  of  1860  showed  that  8,129,921  (of  whom 
ri5,906  were  females)  could  read,  but  not 
^rite;  and  that  some  12,000,000  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write.  The  number  of  primary 
ichools  throughout  the  kingdom  in  1878  was 
^ven  at  29,600,  with  an  attendance  of  1,611,- 
>00.  Secondary  or  intermediate  instruction 
8  ^ven  in  58  public  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
^te  of  757  teachers  and  18,881  pupils.  The 
Lverage  annual  expenditure,  by  the  Govem- 
Kient,  for  public  instruction,  does  not  exceed 
S  1,250,000. 

flMUMCS.— The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
"revenue  and  expenditure,  as  estimated  in  the 
>vidget  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1884: 

RETSKT7E.  Ptwtu.* 

Hreet  taxes 889,295,000 

odirect  taxes 162,829,000 

^tistoms  receipts 188,808,000 

t^isUatlon,  stamped  paper,  state  monopolies, 

^etc 251,290,000 

^leU  of  national  property 18,944,886 

-Vsasoxy  receipts 81,810,000 

Total 808,876,886 

—  ■ 

opnlstion  at  475,568  on  Dec.  81, 1882.    The  number  500,900 
tstMl  for  June,  1888,  by  the  "*  Almanaeh  de  Gotha,'*  U  exag- 
evmtMl. 
•  Tbe  peaeta  equals  twenty  cents. 

TOL.  xxiu.— 47    A 


RXVIlfUl. 

Ordinary 808,876.886 

Extraoidinary 86,981,050 

■XPENDITURK. 

Ordinary 801,640,898 

Extraordinary 80,887,896 


889,807,986 


881,967,794 
Estimated  surphis 7,840,148 

The  revenue  extraordinary  was  calculated 
to  be  made  up  partly  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  national  property  and  nnrtly  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  conversions  of  the  debt. 

Here  follow  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
years  ending  June  80,  1880,  1881,  and  1882, 
respectively : 


YEARS. 


1879-'80. 
18«0-*81. 
1881-*82. 


H4VCDIM. 


Pewta*. 

778,47S,8S8 
791,650,798 
788,000,000 


EzpcB  dUnn. 


806.000,940 
886,661,198 
782,650,000 


A  balanced  budget,  the  first  for  many  years 
in  Spain,  was  presented  by  Sefior  Camacho  in 
1881.  But  his  flattering  estimates  were  not 
realized,  and  a  large  dencit,  as  usual,  resulted. 
Convinced  that  improvement  was  hopeless 
under  the  financial  system  followed  by  his 
predecessors,  that  minister  introduced  a  series 
of  reforms  which  in  a  short  time  placed  the 
Spanish  finances  in  a  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tion than  ever  before,  and  which,  it  was  freely 
admitted  even  by  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  the  present  Government,  would  permanently 
raise  the  standard  of  the  national  credit.  A 
chief  point  of  his  policy  was,  to  avoid  past 
causes  of  deficiencies,  and  to  attain  this  he 
proposed  several  measures  of  administrative 
economy,  to  be  supplemented  by  new  indirect 
taxes.  But  his  most  important  scheme  was 
that  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  national 
debt  into  a  series  of  4  per  cents.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  5  per  cent,  consolidated  due  to 
tbe  United  States,  the  8  per  cent,  to  Denmark, 
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and  the  8  per  cent,  seoarities  and  guarantees,  one  battalion  of  pablic  order,  two  sections  of 

The  entire  capital  of  the  debt  was  redaoed  writers  and  orderlies,  one  disciplinary  brigade^ 

from  12,800,000,000  pesetas,  as  estimated  for  two  re^ments  of  militia,  two  iodependent  bftt- 

J an.  1, 1881,  to  6,000,000,000.    In  accomplish-  talions,  the  squadrons  of  Santa  Catalina  de 

ing  this  reform,  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Dec.  Guaso,  and  two  battalions  of  gaerriUas.  Th^ 

9,  1881,  Seflor  Oamacho,  far  from  overlook-  troops  were  officered  by  22  colonels,  41  lieo- 

ing  the  rights  of  the  foreign  holders  of  the  tenant  -  colonels,   124  commandants,  33  <^ 

2  per  cent,  stock,  allowed  them  an  additional  tains,  490  first-lieutenants,  and  481  sectffid- 

2  per  cent,  beyond  the  price  of  60  fixed  for  lieutenants. 

the  interior,  thus  compensating  them  for  loss  Toward  the  end  of  1883,  Gen.  Lopez  Do- 
by  exchange,  and  bringing  up  the  value  slight-  minguez,  Minister  of  War  of  the  Postuda-Her- 
ly  in  excess  of  the  difference  which  existed  in  rera  Cabinet,  introduced  a  bill  into  Coogrea 
their  favor  at  the  time  of  emission.  The  capi-  raising  the  pay  of  all  officers  and  non-commi»- 
tal  of  the  debt  as  converted  stood  as  follows :  sioned  officers,  from  sergeants  to  colonels,  both 

pm«(u.  inclusive.    The  opposition  press  estimated  tbc 

Forei^  debt,  «t  4  per  cent 2,000,000.000  increase  to  the  budget  from  this  cause  at  1%- 

f^^t^.T^^iiS^^rr^^y^  ••""•"^•^  000,000;  and  the  newspapers  fajorable  to  the 

UgaUons,  at  4  per  cent 2,250,000,000  Government,  at  8,000,000.     The  Mmister  of 

m^,        ^AAx.,,.A          4.            « AAA  AAA  AAA  Finauce,  however,  in  reply  to  a  question  pot 

Tot.lcoiiTerteddebt,.t4percent Moo.000.000  ^^  ^.^  :^  Congress,  said  that  thefe  would  be 

Under  the  reform,  the  annual  service  of  the  no  additional  charge  to  the  budget   The  skep- 

debt  would  amount  to  237,500,000  pesetas,  ticism  as  to  this  last  statement  was  great   A 

Not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  the  journalist  suggested,  as  a  possible  explanatioD 

estimated  amount  of  obligations  incurred  on  of  Gren.  Lopez  Dominguez's  plan,  the  proposed 

behalf  of  Cuba,  250,000,000  pesetas.  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  permanent  or 

Amy. — The  peninsular  army  of  Spain  is  re-  active  army  by  20,000,  in  time  of  peace;  th« 
oruited  by  conscription  or  by  enlistment,  every  war  budget  being  maintained  at  the  same  level 
male  Spaniard  having  completed  twenty  years  as  before  the  reduction,  the  saving  might  be 
of  age  being  liable  to  serve  for  a  period  of  applied  to  give  officers  sufficient  pay  to  aDof 
twelve  years :  three  in  the  permanent  army,  them  to  live.  One  thing  was,  however,  stated 
three  in  the  first,  and  six  in  the  second  reserve,  as  certain,  namely,  that  no  increase  in  the  ex- 
Immunity  from  service  may,  however,  be  pur-  penses  of  the  War  Department  could  be  sane- 
chased  for  1,500  pesetas.  The  period  of  service  tioned  by  Congress,  unless  extraordinarj  re- 
in the  colonial  army  is  eight  years:  four  with  sources  were  provided  to  meet  the  outhj. 
the  colors,  and  four  in  the  reserve.  The  classi-  Spain,  like  Italy,  spends  16  per  cent  of  her  rer- 
fication  by  arms  is  as  follows :  enue  on  the  army. 

iNTANTRT.  fitLTft — The  navy  was,  according  to  officii) 

60  line  regiments  of  2  battaiiona  each.  reports,  composed  of  the  following  cralt  io 

20  battalioos  of  Ugbt-influitry  {catadarM),  1883  * 

140  reserve  battalions. 

140  depot  battaUona.  naST  CLASS.                            Om 

nAVATVT-  6  Iron-dad  ftigates ® 

^o     -.       «     #1     ^^^^'^^*  12  Bcrew.frfgatea » 

1«  rerfmenta  of  lancers.  «  paddle^tSmera . . . . . . .   .  ..  tf 

10  regiments  of  cazadores.  iiw*uiw-.M)«ucr 

2  regiments  of  hussars.  SECOND  CLASS. 

?1 52S^i?^'j^*^*-  5  paddle  steamers « 

24  depot  sqoadrona.  10  ierew-steamert » 

ABTILLERT.  9  screw -transports * 

6  regiments  and  1  battaHon  of  foot  THIED  CLASS. 

8  regiments  of  horse.  -  f-«n^u^  ^^r^i*^                                                        t 

8  regiments  of  mountain.  J  S^#^l1JS»^JI^ 5 

•  regiments  of  reserve.  26  2Si^stS^eSV.V.;.V. '.VV-V;;;;                       » 

PIONEERS.  48  screw-gunboats 5* 


6  regiments  of  2  battalions  each. 


1  paddie^unboat | 

6  paddle -steamers " 


OUARDIA  CIVIL  (police  FORCS).  1  screw-transport ' 

16 regiments, comprising 780 offloers and  14,T6« men.         _* Mlllngr-veaaela j- 

COAST  AND  FRONTIER  GUARDS.  ^^        ^®'*^ 

92  companies  of  foot  and  22  secUons  of  horse.  The  aggregate  horse-power  of  the  foregoing 

By  a  decree,  under  date  of  July  18, 1883,  the  craft  was  27,986. 

strength  of  the  permanent  army  was  fixed  as  The  navy  was  manned  by  14,000  sailors,  7,- 

follows  for  the  year  1883-'84 :  For  home  ser-  033  marine  infantry,  and  a  considerable  corps  of 

vice,  114,894,  including  20,000  officers;   for  marine  artillery,  and  commanded  by  1  admirtl, 

Cuba,  25,653 :  for  Porto  Rico,  3,302 ;  for  the  30  vice-  and  rear-admirals,  and  644  sobalEern 

Philippine  islands,  7,870.    The  infantry  corps  officers  of  various  grades, 

in  Ouba  in  April,  1883,  was  as  follows:  eight  CM«erte«— The  exports  and  imports  of  th« 

line  regiments  with  two  battalions  of  six  com-  kingdom,  for  the  quinquennium  1878-'82,wort 

panics  each,  eight  battalions  of  light-infantry  respectively  of  the  values  expressed  in  the  sab* 

(cazadores)  with  a  like  number  of  companies,  joined  table : 
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YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Powtat. 

641,183,774 

604,1/47,481 

7I2,S44J;»I8 

496,»64,283« 

614,790,7»b» 

Poaotss. 
479.878,207 
628,198,542 
6^2,968,179 
608,090,160* 
642,809,208* 

the  official  retaros  the  values  of  the  item 
dries  "  are  coromonlj  omitted  from  the 

>  of  imports.  Judging  from  the  amount 
port  duties  represented  by  that  item  in 
astoms  returns  for  1872,  namely,  14,720,- 
esetas,  the  invoice  value  of  the  item  they 
led  must  have  been  approximately  96,- 
X),  which  sum,  added  to  the  614,790,798 

in  the  foregoing  table,  would  bring  the 
i^alue  of  the  imports  for  the  year  in  ones- 
0  711,690,198. 

>  chiejf  imports  in  1882  were: 

PMetsi. 

94,600,000 

and  cotton  fiibrics 91,760,000 

ibria  61,760,000 

itod  liquors 44,260,000 

85,500,000 

"7 88,000,000 

27,000,000 

diroowar«s 27,000,000 

27.80(\000 

sand  animal  food 26.000,000 

d joi,  and  chemicals 28,000,000 

ikins,«tc 16,200,000 

» principal  exports  were: 


tod  minerals. 


I 


Powtas. 

297,000,000 

190,000,000 

6a760,000 

12,7£0,000 

18,200,000 


9od  and  corks 

»  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  quantities 
)  various  mineral  products  exported  in 
>ars  1881  and  1882: 


1881. 

1888. 

Irer 

Tou. 

1,779 

17,710 

87,i:08 

105.609 

8i),C04 

462.475 

8,187.088 

70.827 

Tom. 

1,061 

22,703 

40,116 

116,182 

25,882 

671,442 

4.021  761 

'.lead 

1 

to  copper*ops  .....*••.... 

» 

res 

70,094 

als 

8,863,690 

4,860,163 

I  values  of  the  exports  to  and  imports 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
lie  United  States,  for  each  of  the  years 
md  1882,  were  as  follow : 


per  cent.,  despite  the  falling  off  in  wine  and  the 
low  price  of  lead  in  1882.  The  imports  from 
England  have  practically  remained  stationary 
in  the  period  here  considered,  although  less 
than  in  1872,  1878,  1874,  and  1875,  and  show- 
ing no  increase  over  1877.  The  exports  to 
France  have  increased  160  per  cent ;  and  the 
imports  18  per  cent.  In  the  exports  to  Ger- 
many a  slight  decline  is  observed,  while  the  in- 
crease in  the  imports  therefrom  is  no  less  than 
640  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Belgium 
has  remained  practically  without  change ;  but 
the  imports  show  an  increase  of  81  per  cent. 
A  considerable  development  is  noticeable  in 
the  general  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
both  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  that 
country  having  increased  about  50  per  cent. 
There  is  a  growing  trade  between  Spain  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  with  wnich  the 
final  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  were 
made  early  in  1883 :  the  imports  from  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  reported  at  the  annual  value 
of  18,000,000  pesetas,  and  the  exports  thereto 
at  8,000,000.  Codfish  is  yearly  imported  from 
Norway  into  Spain  to  the  amount  of  some  12,- 
600,000  pesetas,  or  about  72  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  Norwegian  catch. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Spain 
for  the  month  of  January,  1888,  amounted  to 
57,667,446,  against  66,182,978  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  1882. 

The  prohibitory  import  duty  on  refined  pe- 
troleum in  Spain  secures  a  monopoly  of  tnat 
article  to  native  refiners.  At  Ferrol,  in  the 
province  of  Oorunna,  a  refinery  yielding  1,000,- 
000  gallons  annually,  has  been  in  operation 
since  1880 ;  and  another  of  longer  standing  has 
proved  very  successful  in  the  city  of  Comnna. 

A  proposed  Anglo-Spani»h  commercial  treaty 
has  met  with  vigorous  opposition  in  the  indus- 
trial centres  of  Catalonia,  while  its  conclusion 
has  been  anxiously  desired  elsewhere  through- 
out the  kingdom.  (For  details  concerning  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  States,  see 
page  649  of  this  volume.) 

IfaTlgatiM. — The  shipping  movements  at  the 
several  ports  of  the  kingdom  were  as  follow 
for  1879,  since  which  year  no  official  returns 
of  this  class  have  been  published : 


TRIES. 


£x  POSTS. 


1878. 


ritain! 


states. 


PeaetM. 

6,750,000 


188S. 


Pewtaa. 

6,100,000 


156,<»00,000t  287,250.000 

1 20,000,000, 810,000,000 

7,125,0001     7,000.000 

14,750,000;  28,000,000 


Impokts. 


1878.        188S. 


Pet«tM. 

12,800,000 
141,250,000 
178.250,000 

24.750,000 


PrMtai. 
82,500.000 
170,750,000 


V*T    A  ^10 

Ektisbd. 

Clxaud. 

FLAGS. 

YmmIi. 

TODk 

V«Mds. 

Toiu. 

Bpanish 

4.759 
1,166 

918,902 
2,69^561 

6,981 
6,296 

2,206,686 
8,985,225 

foreign 

Totals 

11,925 

8,614,463    14297 

6,191,761 

82.600.000 


foregoing  figure?,  resulting  from  an 
is  of  the  Spanish  Gray-Book,  show  the 
B  to  Great  Britain  to  have  increased  50 


*  OfflcUl. 


The  merchant  navy  of  Spain,  in  April,  1888, 
comprised  1,674  sailing-craft  representing  a 
6^ooo,ooo:  91,500,000  total  of  186,164  tons;  and  889  steamers,  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  tonnage  of  804,192,  and 
an  agj^egate  of  93,923  horse-power. 

Railways. — The  total  length  of  the  railways 
of  Spain  on  Jan.  1, 1883,  was  4,942  miles ;  1,075 
have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfonso. 
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raption  of  friendly  relations  with  France  had  Posada  Cabinet,  they  are  anything  but  popular 
like  to  be  a  conspicaous  result  of  the  tour.  As  in  Spain,  particularly  in  the  more  agitated  re- 
the  sovereign  of  a  generous  nation,  allied  be-  gions  of  the  north,  such  as  Catalonia.  While 
sides  to  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  and  to  the  Free-traders  were  planning  a  banquet  in 
most  of  the  royal  houses,  he  was  cordially  re-  honor  of  the  proposers  of  the  preliminary  ar- 
ceived  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  honored  by  the  rangements  for  treaties  of  commerce  with  Eng- 
Bmperor  of  Germany  with  the  title  of  colonel  land,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  the  Catalans  were 
3f  a  German  regiment  of  cavalry.  That  dis-  quietly  working  with  other  protectionists  to 
tinction,  granted  also  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  dispose  the  Cortes  unfavorably  toward  those 
ind  to  most  £uro]>ean  princes,  and  hence  de-  preliminary  arrangements.  It  was  asserted 
roid  of  political  signifioance,  was,  neverthe-  that  the  Fusionist  party  would  not  accept  uni- 
less,  in  this  instance,  the  cause  of  a  distressing  versa!  suffrage,  '^  an  outcome  of  revolutions, 
incident.  On  returning  homeward,  through  which  would  bring  soldiers  to  the  polls,  and 
Prance,  the  King  was  met  at  Paris  by  the  jeers  enable  the  caciques  to  work  their  will  by  means 
ind  hootings  of  an  infuriated  mob  whom  of  the  ignorant  masses.^'  They  were  willing 
'*"  demagogues  of  the  press  "  had  taught  to  to  accept  the  suffrage  granted  in  1882  for  the 
regard  the  German  title  as  an  insult  to  the  election  of  provincial  deputies,  which  included 
French  nation.  "  The  incident,"  says  a  French  all  males  of  Spanish  birth  over  twenty-five 
journalist,  *'  is  profoundly  humiliating,  not  for  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write  and  paid 
^e  King  of  Spain,  but  for  our  Government,  an  almost  nominal  amount  of  taxes.  Practi- 
who  did  not  protect  their  guest  from  insult,  cally  this  suffrage  would  only  treble  the  num- 
Vte  can  only  except  from  this  charge  the  Pres-  her  of  electors.  Thus  the  change  of  ministry 
Ident  of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  For-  was  productive  of  no  improvement  in  the  gen- 
3ign  Affairs,  who  alone  appear  to  have  done  eral  situation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  nervous 
their  duty."  Satisfaction  was  demanded  and  apprehensions  revived  by  tlie  Bad^oz  and  Lo- 
>btained  by  the  Spanish  Government.  But,  grofio  incidents,  after  a  slumber  of  eight  years, 
lot  content  with  this,  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  at  the 
f  Armijo  persistently  demanded  of  France  still  end  of  the  year  under  the  additional  disquiet- 
further  reparation,  regarded  as  unnecessary  by  ing  causes  due  to  the  prolonged  political  crisip 
lis  colleague;  and  here  was  a  new  element  of  in  Government  spheres.  The  newspapers  an- 
lissension  in  the  Cabinet,  which,  though  not  nounced  that  precautions  had  been  taken  in 
he  primary,  proved  to  be  the  precipitating  various  parts  to  preserve  order,  and  private 
raase  of  the  downfall  of  the  Sagasta  ministry,  letters  from  bankers  and  merchants  to  the 
rhe  primary  cause  dated  from  the  reappear-  capital  confirmed  the  alarm  felt  among  the  re- 
ince  of  sedition  in  the  army.  The  King  now  spectable,  peaceful  classes  at  a  course  of  events 
resolved  upon  a  somewhat  hazardous  experi-  indicative  of  the  return  of  elements  of  disor- 
nent,  and  charged  Sefior  Posada-Herrera  with  dor  believed  to  have  disappeared  for  a  long 
the  task  of  reconstituting  the  Cabinet,  and  on  time,  if  not  forever.  A  dissolution  appeared 
October  13th  the  new  ministry  was  composed  inevitable.  But  with  whom  would  the  King 
>artly  of  the  personal  friends  of  Sefior  Posada,  make  it?  Sagasta  was  neither  a  Liberal  nor  a 
ind  partly  of  those  of  Marshal  Serrano  (the  Conservative.  Posada  Herrera  headed  a  Cabi- 
eader  of  the  party  now  called  the  Dynastic  net  of  the  Left  without  belonging  to  the  Left; 
Left),  including  among  the  latter  Gen.  Lopez  he  was  expected  to  be  conciliatory,  but  he  was 
Dominguez,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  offi-  powerless  either  for  conciliation  or  domina- 
»rs  of  the  army,  and  Sefior  Moret,  one  of  tion.  The  restoration  of  the  Conservatives 
he  roost  brilliant  orators  of  the  Spanish  Par-  under  Cdnovas  del  Castillo  seemed  to  be  a  more 
lament  The  members  of  the  Dynastic  Left  promising  alternative,  and  the  events  of  Jan. 
Mune  to  power  under  the  banner  of  Posada  18,  1864,  confirmed  its  adoption. 
^errera  (one  of  the  oldest  statesmen  of  Spain,  Meanwhile  the  Cariists  and  Zorillists  were  at 
brmerly  a  Moderate,  later  a  minister  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  was  said  that  although  the 
Jberal  Union  with  Gen.  O^Donnell,  and  a  con-  King  could  reckon  on  his  generals,  it  was  not 
lervative  by  instinct,  education,  and  tradition),  certain  that  he  could  reckon  on  the  soldiers. 
rith  a  programme  embracing,  among  others,  the  question  was  whether  the  latter  **  would 
mch  bold  and  ambitious  reforms  as  the  revis-  raise  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  or  the 
on  of  the  Constitution,  universal  suffrage,  the  bayonets." 

'e-establishment  of  civil  marriage,  and  the  re-        The  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Maria  de  la  Paz 

organization  of  the  army.    It  soon  became  ap-  Juana  de  Borbon  y  Borbon,  the  King^s  sister, 

Parent,  however,  that  the  ministry  could  neither  to  the  Prince  Royal,  Ferdinand  Louis,  of  Ba- 

ive  nor  carry  out  its  plans  without  the  aid  of  varia,  was  celebrated  on  April  8, 1883,  in  Mad- 

be  late  Sagasta  Cabinet,  and  that  the  majority  rid. 

o  sincerely  devoted  to  that  statesman's  policy        The  visit  of  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia, 

nd  which  had  so  long  sustained  him  was  far  to  Madrid,  in  December,  was  unattended  by 

rom   being  favorable  to  the  revision  of  the  any  "  change  in  the  foreign  policyof  Spain." 
)onstitntion  of  1876  or  the  re-establishment        STEPHENS,  AlexaBder  HaniltOB,  an  American 

f  civil  marriage.    And  as  for  the  doctrines  of  statesman,  bom  in  Taliaferro  county,  Georgia, 

ree-trade,  advocated  by  a  few  members  of  the  Feb.  11,  1812;   died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March 
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4,  18S3.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  a 
mere  boy ;  after  which  he  lived  with  his  nnole, 
till  IrienJe  seat  htm  to  a  classical  academj ; 
thence  he  went  to  the  State  Daiveraity  at  Ath- 
ens, known  as  Franklin  OolleKe,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1832.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  !□  1834.  In  133S  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Assembly,  thongh  known  to  be  opposed 
to  nuljidoation  doctrines  and  vittilanoe  com' 
mittoos.  His  health  broke  down  the  next  year, 
and  waa  never  afterward  vlgorons.  He  waa 
re-olecCed  to  the  Legislature  in  1837  and  the 
throe  following  years,  hot  declined  re-election 
in  1811 ;  yet  in  the  year  following  he  was  sent 
to  the  State  Senate.  Here  he  was  active  and 
indastrioQs  on  the  subject  of  iotemal  improve- 


e  roiaority  report 
on  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  gained  great- 
ly in  reputation  as  an  orator  in  the  debates. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  nominated  for  Congress 
In  1843,  on  the  general  ticket  (there  being  no 
districts  in  Georgia  as  yet).  He  engaged  ar- 
dently in  the  canvass,  and  gained  his  election 
by  a  large  majority.  He  thereupon  began  ser- 
vice in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  which 
lasted  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  then  inter- 
rupted by  his  courae  as  to  secession  for  nearly 
as  long  a  time.  In  1844  he  supported  Henry 
Clay  for  President,  but  he  urged  the  admission 
of  Texas  into  the  Union,  thus  taking  ground 


against  the  Whigs.  In  Febraarj,  1847,  be  mV 
mitted  a  series  of  resolntions  in  relation  to  tJM 
Mexican  War,  which  war  be  charged  npM 
President  Polk  as  a  violation  of  the  CoDiti- 
tution,  undertaken  for  conqneat.  The  Home, 
however,  refused  a  vote  on  the  reeolatiou. 
He  opposed  the  Clayton  Compromise  in  ISta, 
deapita  opposition  and  dennnciation  at  borne 
and  elsewhere.  At  this  time  he  wasmnrdtr- 
onsly  attacked  by  a  man  from  his  own  Stiu, 
and  was  nearly  cnt  to  pieces.  In  1860  he  op- 
posed the  growing  secession  sentiment  in  t^ 
South,  which  made  headway  because  of  dit 
admission  of  California  Into  the  Union,  mi 
after  an  active  canvass  in  Georgia  be  oirried 
the  day  against  the  seceesioDists.  The  Gew- 
gia  platform  of  1850  was  the  wott 
of  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  St»- 
phens  was  a  member.  He  oppom! 
Oen.  Taylor's  policy,  and  sopporUJ 
the  Eansaa-Nebraska  Act  of  18M. 
The  next  year  he  took  ground  agiiiui 
the  "Know -Nothing"  moveoMiit 
and  was  returned  to  Congreaa  m 
this  issue  alone.  Some  of  his  uokd 
Speeches  of  this  dat«  may  be  aiati 
here— as,  the  eulogy  on  Andni 
Pickens  Bntler  ;  debate  with  ZoUi- 
coffer,  of  Tennessee,  on  slavery  in 
the  Territories ;  on  the  nentribn 
lawB ;  on  impeacfament  of  Jadp 
Watrons;  and  his  last,  on  the  id- 
mission  of  Oregon  into  the  Cd 

At  the  close  of  the  Tbirty-£fti 
Congress,  Mr.  Stephens  declined  bt- 
ing  a  candidate  for  re-elecdoD,  tmi 
in  a  speech  which  he  made  it  Ad- 
gusta,  July  2,  18C9,  he  annonaoeii  bs 
retirement  from  public  life.  Dur- 
ing the  presidential  canws  of  18$0. 
honever,  he  sustained  Mr.  Doigln. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  qiott 
out  boldly  against  seoession,  md 
begged  the  South  not  to  be  the  i^ 
greswr.  "If  the  republic  a  topi 
down,"  said  he,  "  let  us  be  famidu 
the  last  moment  standing  od  Hi 
deck,  with  the  Constitntion  of  ilx 
United  States  waving  ovm'  ht 
heads.  Let  the  fanatics  of  the  Sonb 
break  the  Constitution,  if  such  a 
their  fell  purpose.  Let  the  te/fc*- 
sibillty  be  npon  them."  But  he  reserved  ibt 
right  to  "strike"  if  Lincoln  should  violiM 
the  Constitution,  and  professed  himself  lo  bt 
peifectly  subservient  to  his  Stote  and  her  (iU 
m  all  matters.  He  further  proposed  >  «•■ 
vention  to  consider  the  question  of  seoewM. 
which  convention  met  two  months  later  (Jb- 
le,  1861),  at  Milleilgeville,  and  passed  an  oidi- 
nance  of  secession,  though  Mr.  Stenbeiu  t<X/A 
against  it.  His  idea  was  with  others  (•>  ^ 
sets  forth  in  his  book  on  the  "  War  bet«trt 
the  States")  that  by  seceding,  or  thn«leninc 
to  secede,  the  South  ooold  force  better  tenni 
in  the  struggle  against  the  free  States  u^ 
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Tor  the  contiDnance  of  slavery.     He  was  a  declared  neutral,  and  free  to  all  nations.    It 

member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  Mont-  was  opened  for  navigation  Nov.  17, 1869.    The 

romery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  was  made  canal  has  a  total  length  of  160  kilometres,  a 

Vice-PresideDt  of  the  Confederacy.    On  March  uniform  depth  of  8  metres,  and  a  width  of 

llBt  he  made  a  speech  in  Savannah,  in  which  from  58  to  100  metres  at  the  sarface  of  the 

ie  announced  himself  as  ready  to  do  all  that  water  and  22  metres  at  the  bottom.   The  com- 

ivas  to  be  done  to  break  up  the  Union  and  se-  pany  is  incorporated  in  France  and  Egypt.     Its 

;ure  a  separation  from  the  North  and  West,  president  is  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
^,  month  later  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  urged        FIuumm. — ^The  capital  outlay,  including  cost 

ipon  the  convention  in  Richmond  that  the  ven-  of    enlargement,    improvements,    and    loans, 

arable  mother  of  States  should  cast  in  her  lot  amounted  at  the  end  of  1878  to  479,176,688 

with  the  Confederacy.     "When  in  the  progress  francs.    The  capital  was  derived  from  the  sale 

>f  the  war  it  became  evident  that  the  Confed-  of  shares,  authorized  to  the  amount  of  200,- 

jracy  was  doomed,  Mr.  Stephens  made  vari-  000,000  francs ;  from  a  subvention  of  84,000,- 

>a8  efforts  to  open  negotiations  looking  to-  000  furnished  by  the  Khedive ;  from  first-mort- 

Mrard  peace  with  the  national  Government.   He  gage  5  per  cent,  bonds  issued,  to  the  amount 

iTOws,  in  his  book,  that  he  desired  to  give  up  of  100,000,000,  at  60  per  cent,  and  redeemable 

ill  opposition  and  return  to  peaceful  submis-  at  par ;  from  120,000  thirty-year  bonds  of  125 

don,  provided  the  United  States  would  guar-  francs,  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  issued  in  1871  at 

intee  absolute  State  sovereignty.    He  was  at  the  price  of  100  francs;  from  various  conces- 

;he  Hampton  Roads  conference,  where  Presi-  sions,  the  product  of  which  was  about  SO,- 

lent  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  met  him  000,000 ;  and  from  sales  of  lands  and  other 

uid  two  others,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  J.  A.  sources.    In  1882  there  were  outstanding  897,- 

[>ampbell,  on  a  gunboat,  Feb.  8,  1865,  and  for  438  of  600-franc  shares ;  801,848  obligations  of 

bar  hours  discussed  the  whole  situation  and  500  francs;  88,998  delegations  of  500  francs 

iie  terms  on  which  peace  would  be  possible.  each,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  ;  99,990 

After  Lee's  surrender  he  returned  to  his  thirty-year  bonds;  15,1528  per  cent.  500- franc 

3oroe  in  Crawfordville,  where  he  was  arrested,  bonds;  and  400,000  bonds  of  85  francs,  bear- 

)£ay  11th,  and  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  ing  5  per  cent,  interest,  representing  unpaid 

larbor.     After  five  months*  imprisonment  he  share  coupons,  besides  100,000  founders*  shares 

ivas  dismissed  on  parole,  Oct.  11,  1865.     In  which  participate  in  the  surplus  profits. 
February  of  the  next  year  he  made  a  speech        Of  the  897,438  shares,  176,602  originally  be- 

)efore  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  in  which  he  longed  to  the  Khedive.    They  were  purchased 

avored  the  restoration   policy  of  President  from  him  by  the  British  Government  in  No- 

Fohnson.    The  same  month  he  was  elected  to  vember,  1876.    The  sum  paid  was  £3,976,582. 

he  United  States  Senate,  but,  as  Georgia, was  The  Khedive  in  1869  assigned  the  dividends  on 

lot  yet  readmitted,  he  was  not  permittea  to  these  shares  up  to  1894  to  the  company,  which 

ake  his  seat.    He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  issued  120,000  delegations  entitling  the  holders 

1872,  and  again  in  1874,  1876,  and  1878.  to  these  dividends.    The  company's  charter 

In  a  speech,  Feb.  12,  1878,  on  occasion  of  provides  that,  of  the  net  profits,  when  more 

Congress  receiving  a  painting  of  the  signing  of  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  5  per  cent,  dividend 

be  Emancipation  Proclamation  by  President  on  the  shares,  71  per  cent,  shall  go  to  the 

Jncoln,  Mr.  Stephens  took  occasion  to  speak  shareholders,   15  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian 

n  high  terms  of  Lincoln,  and  to  say  further  Government,  10  per  cent,  to  the  holders  of 

hat,  in  advocating  secession  in  1861,  he  did  founders'  shares,  2  per  cent,  to  form  an  invalid 

lot  suppose  the    dissolation   of   the    Union  fund  for  employes,  and  2  per  cent,  to  the  man- 

vonld  be  permanent.  agin^  directors.    The  founders'  share  of  the 

Mr.  Stephens  was  nominated  for  Governor  surplus  profits  in  1881   was    £98,721.     The 

>f  Georgia  in  1882,  and  after  an  active  can-  canal  yielded  a  surplus  profit  in  1872  for  the 

'asa,  in  which  he  participated,  was  elected,  and  first  time.    It  amounted  to  2,071,279  francs, 

entered  upon  his  duties,  but,  after  two  months  increased  in  rapid  progression  to  16,048,451 

>t  service,  he  broke  down  in  health.    He  was  francs  in  1877,  and  then  fell  off  to  12,830,145 

L  man  of  large  acquirements  and  varied  read-  francs  in  1880,  but  was  much  greater  in  the 

ng,  and  was  noted  for  his  kindness  and  official  succeeding  two  years.     The  surplus  dividend 

dd  to  struggling  young  men.  in  1881  paid  to  shareholders  was  13*7  per  cent. 

A  volume  of  speeches  and  letters  by  Mr.  The  receipts  of  the  canal  were  8.998,782  francs 

Stephens  was  published  in  1867.    His  chief  in   1871;  16,407,691   in  1872;  22.897,319    in 

vork,  "A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  1873;  24,859,383  in  1874;  28,886,302  in  1875; 

Wat  between  the  States,  its  Causes,  Character,  29,974,998  in  1876;  32,774,844  in  1877;  31,- 

ind   Results,"  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  in  292,847  in  1878;  29,876,367  in  1879;  41,790,- 

86S-'70.  900  in  1880 ;  54,676,000  in  1881 :  and  60,504,- 

SUEZ  CANAL,  THE,  a  tidal  ship-canal  connect-  878  in  1882.    The  total  expenditure  in  1880 

mg  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  was  28,811,803  francs;  in  1881,  28,699,000. 
otting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  belonging        SUtlstifs. — The  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 

j  the  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Mari-  sels  passing  through  the  canal  each  year  since 

me  de  Suez.    In  the  acts  of  concession  it  was  1875  were  as  follow : 
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YEAR. 


1876. 
1876 
1877, 

1878, 

1879 

1880 

1831 

1882 


Tonoag*. 


2,940,708 
8,072,107 
8,418,949 
8,291,530 
8,28(j,942 
4,844,519 
5,794,401 
7,122,126 


Somewhat  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
shipping  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  tlie 
ten  years  1870-*79  belonged  to  Great  Britain. 

History. — M.  de  Lesseps,  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  Said  Pasha,  laid  before  him 
the  scheme  for  the  canalization  of  the  istlimns, 
and  received,  Nov.  80,  1854,  a  deed  of  conces- 
sion from  the  Viceroy,  conferring  upon  him 
authority  and  exclusive  power  to  construct  a 
canal.  A  second  act  of  concession,  signed  Jan. 
6,  1856,  defined  more  fully  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  the  company.  The  company 
was  endowed  with  the  absolute  grant  of  a  wide 
strip  of  land  and  the  right  to  claim  patents  for 
any  lands  it  should  reclaim  by  irrigation- works, 
besides  the  use  of  forced  labor  and  other  priv- 
ileges. The  canal  was  to  revert  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ninety-nine  years  after  the  date  of 
completion.  Lord  Palmerston  combated  the 
project,  and  sought  to  have  the  charter  re- 
jected by  the  Sultan.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
opening  of  a  shorter  route  to  the  East  under 
French  auspices,  and  feared  the  establishment 
of  a  French  colony  on  the  isthmus.  British 
shipping  interests  favored  the  longer  and  more 
profitable  route.  The  English  opposition  stim- 
ulated the  subscription  of  French  capital. 
The  Porte  declared  its  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  company  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  Jan.  30. 1866.  All  the  lands  of  the 
company  but  about  ninety  yards  on  each  side 
of  the  canal  were  retroceded,  as  well  as  the 
sweet-water  canal  from  Cairo.  The  question 
of  compensation  for  the  revoked  concessions 
was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  in  accordance  with  whose 
awards  the  Khedive  paid  the  company  30,000,- 
000  francs  for  the  canceled  land-grant,  10,000,- 
000  for  the  sweet-water  canal,  10,000,000  for 
land  and  buildings  near  Cairo,  and  74,000,000 
to  compensate  for  the  concession  of  forced 
labor.  This  settlement  was  the  cause  of  the 
hypothecation  of  the  Khedive^s  shares.  The 
Government  spent  81,000,000  in  completing 
the  sweet-water  canal,  and  25,000,000  in  va- 
rious missions  to  Europe  and  on  the  opening 
festivities.  The  charter,  thus  modified,  was 
ratified  by  the  Sultan,  March  19,  1866.  The 
canal  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  200,- 
000,000  francs  for  the  work  of  constraction, 
though  the  total  disbursements,  including  im- 
provements, were  more  than  double  that. 

Military  OperatioBS  In  188t.— Having  secured 
the  safety  of  the  canal  by  means  of  assurances 
to  Arab!  Pasha  that  its  neutrality  would  be 
respected,  M.  de  Lesseps  protested  against  its 


occupation  by  English  troops  in  September, 
1882.  The  British  Government  asserted  that 
the  declaration  of  neutrality  did  not  applj, 
since  it  was  at  war  with  the  de  facto  master  of 
Egypt,  and  also  becaose  it  had  the  autborixt- 
tion  of  the  Khedive  to  suppress  the  rebelhoo. 
The  concession  documents  recognize  the  power 
of  the  Khedive  to  exercise  police  control  oier 
the  canal,  and  also  the  right  to  occupy  everr 
strategical  point  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  country.  The  military  operations  brought 
in  for  the  company  about  2,000,000  frsDci 
The  British  Grovemment  did  not  acknowledge 
the  obligation  to  pay  transit-dnee  for  its  m& 
tary  transports,  but  paid  them  voluntarily,  ii 
recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  caiiil 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

English  SUpownen.— The  English  steamship 
companies,  during  the  earlier  diplomatic  con- 
troversies over  the  canal,  had  forced  the  com- 
pany to  come  to  their  terms  regarding  the 
measurement  of  tonnage,  etc.  The  English  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  was  assumed  ohieflj  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  and  freedom  of  the 
canal.  The  ship-owners  thought  to  force  the 
company  to  concede  advantages  which  thej 
could  not  have  obtained  tiirongh  diplomacj  or 
by  direct  treaty  with  the  managers,  if  Uiej 
could  not  oust  the  French  management  alto- 
gether. The  Beaconsfield  Government  btd 
provided  for  the  bringing  of  the  canal  ulti- 
mately under  English  direction  by  porcbas- 
ing  the  Khedive^s  shares,  constituting  44  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  This  menace  to  the 
prospects  of  the  canal  as  a  richly- paying  in- 
vestment, and  the  diversion  of  M.  de  Ledsepi'i 
attention  to  other  enterprises,  caused  manj 
shares  to  be  turned  out  into  the  speeoUti^ 
market,  so  that  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  i 
majority,  with  the  shares  owned  by  the  Got- 
emment,  could  easily  be  acquired,  if  it  was  not 
already  in  the  hands  of  English  holders.  Yet 
during  the  twenty-five  years  for  which  the 
Khedive  had  alienated  the  dividends  of  his 
shares,  the  voting  proxies  for  those  shares  be- 
longed to  the  holders  of  the  delegation  certifi- 
cates, and  for  that  period,  therefore,  M.  de  Lee- 
seps  and  his  friends  were  firmly  seated  in  the 
control  of  the  company. 

The  existence  of  political  levers  by  whidi 
the  English  customers  could  bring  pressure  \fi 
bear  on  the  company,  led  to  constant  frietioB 
and  complaints  of  the  company's  managemeot, 
of  the  oflSciahsm,  the  rigid  regulations,  ele. 
The  chief  object  and  main  burden  of  the  eoo- 
plaints,  however,  was  to  compel  the  compaoj 
to  reduce  its  tolls,  fixed  by  statute  at  10  fraoes 
a  ton,  and  yield  other  pecuniary  advantages* 
The  ship-owners  demanded  that  the  comptny 
should  divide  with  them  its  profits,  which, 
under  the  statutes,  would  soon  reach  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  tbtt 
the  transit  dues  be  lowered  to  6  francs  a  ton. 

The  Pltject  af  aa  Alternate  CaaaW— When  the 
president  and  directors,  in  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders,  refused  to  acoede  to  the  pecaniart 
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»es  demanded,  the  scheme  was  broached 
Bond  competing  canal  across  the  isthmas, 
acted  with  English  capital,  and  managed 

interest  of  English  navigation.  M.  de 
s  averred,  in  reply,  his  exclusive  right, 
ts  of  a  ship-canal  tbrougli  Egynt  by 
I  Cairo,  and  of  one  through  the  Jordan 

failed  to  aroase  practical  interest.  The 
s  canal  ronte,  through  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
9  a  natural  depression,  and  is  the  only 
^ble  one  across  the  isthmus,  so  that  a 
i  canal  would  have  to  be  dug  close  be- 
e  existing  one. 

idoatl  igreeant  cf  the  EngUsb  GoTcmiieBt 
English  Government,  having  strong  mo- 

0  avoid  giving  fresh  cause  for  irritation 
nee,  was  the  less  likely  to  be  influenced 

chicanes  of  the  steamship- owners,  ani- 
by  private  commercial  considerations, 
reement  was  reached  between  it  and  M. 
iseps,  whereby  it  secured  valuable  con- 
is  to  the  ship-owners,  and  arranged  for  • 
ilargement  or  duplication  of  the  canal, 
cognized  the  monopoly  of  the  Universal 
my  in  the  Suez  route,  and  offered  to 
3e  the  £8,000,000  required,  at  3^  per 
nterest.  A  storm  of  reproaches  assailed 
>yemment  for  refraining  from  annuUing 
mchises  of  the  company  in  the  interest 
glish  navigation,  wtiich  furnished  four 
»f  the  Suez  traffic.  As  enormous  peouni- 
terests  were  involved,  the  subject  was 
y  agitated ;  and  the  Government,  in  the 
f  this  opposition,  reluctantly  withdrew 
'oposals,  and  suggested  that  M.  de  Les- 
nd  the  ship-owners  come  to  an  agree- 
unong  themselves. 

Sbip-owiers'  IgreeBnt. — Such  an  agree- 
was  finally  arrived  at  in  the  beginning 
>ember.  The  company  promised  to  en- 
the  canal  or  construct  a  second  one,  in 
iance  with  the  report  of  a  commission  of 
a,  one  half  of  whom  should  be  English 
ters.  In  addition  to  the  three  directors 
ated  by  the  English  Government,  seven 
nglish  directors  should  be  admitted ;  mak- 

1  Englishmen  on  the  board  to  twenty-two 
timen.  These  English  directors  are  to 
tute  an  advisory  board.  The  company 
;>6n  an  office  and  receive  dues  in  London, 
irgely  increase  the  number  of  English- 
ng  officials.  The  last  snr-tax  of  50  cen- 
disappears  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  and  pilotage 
uly  1st.  All  expenses  from  groundings 
;her  accidents,  except  collisions,  or  such 
I  due  to  negligence,  are  to  be  borne  by 
mpany.  The  company  reduces  the  tran- 
68  to  94  francs  after  Jan.  1,  1885,  and 
[vide  half  the  profits  in  excess  of  18  per 
¥ith  the  ship-owners,  in  addition  to  the 
aent  of  50  centimes.     Each  successive 

the  profits  is  to  be  divided  in  the  same 
>y  reducing  the  transit  dues  for  the  next 
at  one,  that  is,  from  the  Ist  of  January 
ing  the  report,  by  the  quotient  of  the 
onnage  into  the  moiety  of  the  increment 


of  profit.  Above  26  per  cent.,  the  whole  ex- 
cess will  be  divided,  until  the  transit  dues  are 
reduced  to  5  francs  a  ton.  A  reduction  in  the 
tolls  for  ships  in  ballast  to  7}  francs  had  been 
already  made,  Oct.  1, 1883. 

SUGAR*  The  importation  of  crude  sugar 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1888  was 
lower  tlian  that  of  the  corresponding  months 
in  1882,  on  account  of  the  proposed  change  in 
the  duties.  On  June  1st  the  revised  tariff  came 
into  force.    The  new  rate  is  as  follows : 

All  sugars  not  above  No.  18  Dutch  standard  in 
color  shall  pav  duty  on  their  polarisoopic  test,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  All  sugars  not  above  No.  13  Dutch  stand- 
ard in  color,  all  tank-bottoms,  sirup  of  cone-juice  or 
of  beet-juice,  meladu,  concentrated  melada,  concrete 
and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope 
not  above  75  degrees,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  and  forty- 
hundredths  cent  per  pound ;  and  for  every  additional 
degree  or  fraction  of  a  desree  shown  by  the  polari- 
scopic  test,  they^  shall  pav  lour-hundredths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  additional.  All  sugars  above  No.  18  Dutch 
standard  in  color  shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch 
standard  of  color,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely : 
All  sugar  above  No.  13  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  two  and  seventy-five  hundredths  cents  per 

g>und.  Ail  sugar  above  No.  16  and  not  above  No.  20 
utch  standard,  three  cents  per  pound.  All  sugars 
above  No.  20  Dutch  standard,  three  and  fitty-hun- 
dredths  cents  per  pound. 

Molasses,  testing  not  above  66  degrees  by  the  po- 
lariscope, shall  pav  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  eallon : 
molasses  testing  aoove  56  degrees  shall  pay  a  duty  or 
eight  cents  per  gallon. 

This  act  led  to  examinations  by  the  polari- 
scope, and  laboratories  were  equipped  at  the 
sugar-importing  ports.  The  method  is  quite 
simple :  13*024  grammes  of  the  raw  substance 
ia  brought  into  solution  in  a  graduated  50-cubio 
centimetre  fiask.  When  it  is  dissolved,  a  few 
drops  of  lead  acetate  are  added.  Then  the 
solution  is  increased  to  exactly  50  cubic  centi- 
metres by  adding  water,  well  shaken  and  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  is  poured  into  the  polari- 
scope-tnbe. 

The  receipts  of  sugar  during  1882  and  1888 
were  as  follow : 


IMPORTED  FROM 

1883. 

1888. 

Cub« 

Ton*. 

42&,481 
46,788 
80,043 
82.7bO 
4U,.V26 

yo2 

r9,6l4 

476 

888 

1,687 

873 

11,759 

91,348 

1,18T 

45.889 

109,061 

576 

7,698 

695 

7,759 

Toot. 
502,410 

British  West  India  isUuidB. . . 

Trinidad.  P.  8 

French  West  India  islands .  . 
Porto  Rico 

28,710 

8,683 

28,649 

84,698 

Bt.  Croix 

Demerara. 

Central  America 

SJ,&ltf 
971 

Balize 

605 

Surinam 

1,944 

Mexico 

480 

Haytl  and  San  Domingo 

Brazil 

12.017 
61,029 

Peru 

860 

Europe 

7,204 

PhiliDDine  islands 

75,684 

Java 

5.422 

China. 

8,827 

Sinirapore 

864 

Other  countries 

9,801 

Forelau 

920,090 
4,386 

884,155 

Domestic 

^^06 

Total 

924,476 

889,451 
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Of  this  qnantity  there  was  received  at — 


New  York. . . 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. . . . 


Total. 


1883. 

1888. 

Tons. 
687,053 
20^7!l3 

7b.()6($ 
8,C19 

Tom. 
67^880 
190,524 

6i^506 
4,091 

924,476 

889,451 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  ahoat  13,880 
tons  were  received  at  Portland,  New  Haven, 
and  other  Eastern  ports,  mostly  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  At  New  Orleans  and  other  South- 
ern ports  3,886  tons  were  received  from  Cuba, 
etc.  The  total  receipts  of  cane-sugar  were 
941,742  tons.  The  effect  of  tiie  new  tariff  is 
felt  in  the  increased  receipts  of  sugars  of  a 
lower  grade.  Large  quantities  of  these  infe- 
rior sugars,  coming  both  from  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies,  are  now  refined  in  this  country ; 
formerly  thej  were  sent  to  England.  The  re- 
sult of  this  increased  importation  has  been  the 
lowering  of  the  price ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
market  during  the  year  is  described  as  dull  and 
depressed.  In  January  the  price  of  fair  refin- 
ing sugar  was  6|f  cents ;  this  advanced  to  T^^r 
cents  in  May,  and  has  since  steadily  declined  tiU 
it  closed  in  December  at  6^  cents. 

The  low  prices  and  greater  importation  of 
raw  sugar  show  an  increased  consumption  for 
1883  of  86,482  tons  over  that  of  1882,  which, 
on  a  basis  of  a  population  of  55,000,000,  shows 
a  per  capita  consumption  of  47i  pounds  against 
45^  pounds  for  last  year. 

The  crop  of  cane-sugar  produced  in  the  South- 
ern States,  during  the  season  of  1882-'83,  was 
the  largest  obtained  since  the  war.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  yield  was  241,220  hogsheads,  or  135,- 
298  tons,  which,  compared  with  122,982  hogs- 
heads, or  71,373  tons,  shows  an  increase  of 
118,238  hogsheads,  or  63,925  tons,  over  last 
year.  From  the  remaining  Southern  States  the 
product  was  about  7,000  tons,  making  a  total 
of  142,298  tons  of  domestic  cane-sugar.  The 
crop  for  the  season  of  1883-^84  is  estimated  at 
240,000  hogsheads,  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  preceding  season.  At  San  Francisco  the 
importations  of  sugar  have  largely  increased 
during  the  present  year,  as  the  following  fig- 
ures show : 


RKCKIVED  FROM 

1883. 

188S. 

Sandwich  Islands 

Piiandt. 

108,S42,000 

20,.'S0S,ft62 

4,157,899 

1,982.296 

600 

48,417 

Poandt. 

97,920.670 

1,528.156 

940,946 

1,670,487 

Manila. 

China 

Central  America 

Peru 

Mexico 

ToUl 

180.574.267    i    iA9ni;A9no 

— , — , — 

Beet-Sigar.  —  The  production  of  beet-sugar 
in  this  country  has  of  late  been  very  unsat- 
isfactory. In  1880  there  were  six  factories 
in  active  operation,  while  at  present  but  one 
refinery  is  working,  the  Standard  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Alvarado,   CaL     The 


out-put  of  this  establishment  is  given  as  1,200,. 
000  pounds  for  1883,  against  1,000,000  for  the 
previous  year.  The  difiSculty  experienced  bj 
those  who  have  attempted  to  produce  sogv 
from  the  beet  in  the  East,  has  been  the  impos- 
sibility of  inducing  farmers  to  cultivate  the 
beet-root  at  prices  which  the  factories  covld 
afford  to  pay.  The  beet-crop  in  Europe  vit 
unusually  large  during  1882-^83,  and  the  pro- 
duction is  given  by  Licht  as  follows : 

Germany 798^124 

France 428,194 

Austria 41^000 

KoMla «50,«» 

Belfllum &,m 

Holland,  etc ..  8^00• 

Total 2,0e2,009 

As  the  beet-sugar  coming  to  this  country  is 
exported  almost  entirely  through  German  porta, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  where  it 
comes  from,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  sarphu 
stock  of  Austria  and  Germany.  The  foUowiDi 
data  show  the  receipts  of  beet-sugar  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  with  their  corresponding  pol«i- 
scopic  test,  for  the  last  three  months  of  188S: 

October 1,007  bagra.  testing  91  decrees. 

November 16^788  bags,  testini;  98  defreM. 

December 78,996  baia,  testing  M  defreei 

The  second  product  consisted  of — 

October 800  bags,  testing  84  defrees. 

November 7,701  bags,  testing  67  degttft. 

December 8,894  bags,  testing  88  degreei 

HapMtaigar. — It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  ei- 
oept  very  roughly,  the  crop  of  maple-sugar,  not 
only  because  no  data  are  available  oonceniog 
its  manufacture,  but  also  for  the  reason  tbtt 
large  amounts  of  a  spurious  article  are  throvn 
on  the  market  and  openly  sold  as  maple-sogar. 
More  of  this  sugar  is  produced  in  Vermont  tbto 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  dariBg 
the  past  year  the  cold  weather  and  heary 
snows  have  materially  decreased  the  out-pot 
In  1882  the  total  product,  East  and  West,  was 
estimated  at  20,000  tons,  but  in  1883  not  more 
than  18,500  tons  were  manufactured. 

SUith-Sigar* — The  manufacture  of  sugar  tod 
sirup  from  starch  derived  from  corn  is  tf 
industry  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  b 
1868,  at  Buffalo,  F.  W.  Gessling  and  Ltidii 
Bradley  began  the  manufacture  of  this  prodod 
and  in  1864  the  first  patent  on  this  subject  wtf 
issued  for  the  process  which  they  devised.  M 
present  the  starch- sugar  industry  in  the  Vwid 
States  gives  employment  to  29  &ctories,  haTiog 
an  estimated  capital  of  $5,000,000,  consamiog 
about  40,000  bushels  of  com  a  day,  and  pro- 
ducing grape-sugar  and  glucose  to  the  anooil 
value  of  neariy  $10,000,000.  The  process  of 
making  starch-sngar  consists,  first,  in  separit- 
ing  the  starch  from  the  com  by  soaking,  griod* 
ing,  straining,  and  settling ;  and  second,  in  ooo- 
verting  the  starch  into  sugar  by  tlie  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  this  acid  being  8abe^ 
quently  removed  by  the  action  of  chalk.  To 
make  the  solid  "grape-sugar,"  the  converwa 
is  carried  further  than  to  moke  liquid  '^^ 
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*    After  clarifying,  the  liquid  is  concen-  microzoa  cause  compUcations,  especially  in  loose 

1  in  vacunm-pans  and  is  decolorized  with  and  vascular  tissues." 

black.      Starch-sugar  is  chietiy  used  in  This  theory — for  it  is  still  a  theory — though 

ig  table-sirup,  in  brewing  beer  as  a  sub-  it  met  with  little  favor  in  the  country  where 

e  for  malt,  and  in  adulterating  cane-sagar.  it  originated,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  a 

dso  used  to  replace  cane-sugar  in  confec-  distinguished  British  surgeon,  Mr.  Lister,  and 

ry,  in  canning  fruits,  in  making  fruit-jel-  by  certain  leading  German  surgeons — Volk- 

md  in  cooking.    Artificial  honey  is  made  mann^  von  Nussbaum,  and  Kdnig — and  the 

it,  and  so  also  is  vinegar.    In  response  to  practice  based  upon  it  has  added  a  new  word 

[uest  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internd  to  surgical   literature.      ^^  Listerism "   is  the 

lue,  in  regard  to  the  status  of  glucose,  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lister,  based  upon  his  accept- 

ring  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Ka-  ance  of  Pasteur's  theory  of  the  origin  of  many 

i  Academy  of  Sciences :  surgical  diseases.    It  consists  in  a  syEtematio 

t  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  starch  is  8  loni^-  endeavor  to  prevent  the  access  of  air,  and 

iahed  industry,  scientifically  valuable  and  com-  therefore  of  germs  contained  in  the  air,  into 

illy  important.  wounds ;  and  to  destroy  any  germs  which  may 

t  the  procMses  which  it  employs  at  the  present  have  entered.     Carbolic  acid  was  the  germi- 

re  unobjectionable  in  their  character,  and  leave  ^:^^  „-»^«  „u2^u  -u^  wvi«««^  \.:^  •««:«  -«i;««-^ 

oduct  uLcontaminatcd.  ^»^®  °R^^  ^*^*^^  ^^  Placed  his  main  reliance, 

tstarch^ugar  thus  made  and  sent  into  commerce  w^^  a'l  wounds  were  immersed  in  it,  and  all 

cceptional  purity  and  uniformity  of  composition,  operations  were  performed  in  its  vapor  instead 

•ntains  no  iiyunous  substances ;  and  of  in  the  air.    The  most  essential  part  of  every 

Ll^n???TlfJi??/L^n'l°J?  fp?"^^^^^^  operation  became  a  spray  -  apparatus,  which 

eetcnini;  power  of  cane-suirar,  yet  ^taroh-suirar  vT     i  j                  j    *i-      i*             a      -l                ^  j 

no  wayinSferior  to  cane-Rdgar  m  healthfuhi^,  »t»ould  surround  the   tissues  to  be  operated 

being  no  evidence  before  the  committee  that  tipon  with  a  vapor  of  carbolic  acid.     The  sur- 

-starcn  sugar,  either  in  its  normal  condition  or  geon  himself,  his  assistants,  the  instruments 

ited,  has  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  system,  uj,ed,  everything  which  could  possibly  convey 

rhen  taken  m  large  quanUUes.  ^  microscopic  ierm  into  a  wound,  was  thor- 

^linKSiigar. — Since  1878,  considerable  in-  oughly  impregnated  with  the  germicide,  and 

;  has  been  developed  in  the  cultivation  of  after  this  the  wound  was  dressed  with  an 

um  (iSarghum  vutgare)  for  the  production  absolutely  impermeable  complicated  dressing 

^r.  Largely  through  the  influence  exerted  composed  of  many  layers  of  different  materi- 

e  Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  als,  each  adding  to  the  wished-for  result — the 

ashington,  numerous  experiments  were  avoidance  of  the  entrance  of  air.    "When  it 

,  all  of  which  have  tended  to  demonstrate  became  nece:»sary  to  open  a  wound  which  had 

racticability  of  obtaining  sugar  from  this  once  been  dressed,  the  same  elaborate  perform- 

e.    Only  estimates  of  the  quantity  an-  ance  was  repeated,  and  the  part  could  only  be 

f  produced  are  available.    The  following  inspected  and  examined  under  a  covering  of 

s  are  in  active    operation:    The  Yates  carbolic  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  a  solution 

ty  Sugar  Company,  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.;  or  of  spray.    This  is  what  is  now  understood 

efineries  at  Rio  Grande,  N,  J. ;  at  Cham-  by  antiseptic  surgery,  by  Listerism,  and  this 

,  111. ;  at  Stirling  and  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.  it  is  that  nas  to  so  great  a  degree  modified  the 

e  last  four  the  production  daring  1888  is  surgery  ot  the  day.    The  practical  details  of 

bo  have  exceeded  200,000  pounds  each,  the  treatment  have  been  modified  from  time 

>undee,  Kinsley,  and  Lawrence,  Kan.,  are  to  time ;  other  antiseptics,  such  as  the  bichlor- 

s  whose  out-put  was  about  10,000  pounds  ide  of  mercury,  thymol,  and  eucalyptol,  have 

making  a  total  of  880,000  pounds.  been  substituted  for  carbolic  acid ;  the  dress- 

IClQtT*     iitiwptlcs. — The  whole  practice  ings  have  been  changed  in  various  ways,  both 

ipgery  has  undergone  a  radical   change  by  Mr.  Lister  and  his  foUowers,  but  the  essen- 

g  the  past  few  years,  because  of  the  in-  tial  features  of  the  treatment  remain. 

;e  of  tne  germ  theory  of  disease.    This  In  this  article  we  have  to  deal  rather  with 

y — ^the  theory  of  Pasteur — may  be  briefiy  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  than  with 

I   as   follows:    "Wherever  there  is  de-  Pasteur's  germ  theory  upon  which  it  rests, 

osition  of  an  organic  liquid  or  solid  sub-  Good  practice  may  result  from  false  theory, 

e,  such  decomposition  is  caused  by  the  and  Mr.  Gamgee  is  not  alone  when  he  says : 

ological  action  of  living  beings,  the  germs  "  That  infection  is  always  floating  in  the  at- 

hich  pullulate  in  the  air.     Wherever  a  mosphere,  ready  to  settle,  in  the  shape  of  im- 

id  is  made,  air  penetrates,  and,  with  the  palpable  and  implacable  germs,  into  any  breach 

erms,  which  have  the  power  of  develop-  which  may  be  made  in  the  surface  of  a  living 

lemselves,  even  in  the  interior  of  blood-  body,  is  an  idea  which  has  never  troubled  mo. 

Is,   where  the  circulation   carries  them.  The  prescription,  inspired  by  that  idea,  to  rub 

e  result  inflammations  of  the  lymphat-  strong  carbolic  acid  into  the  innermost  recesses 

id  of  the  veins,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  etc.  of  a  compound  fracture,  to  pursue  and  kill  the 

more  cutting  the  instrument  with  which  germs;  the  warning  that  an  antiseptic  dressing 

perations  are  performed,  the  more  freely  may  lose  all  its  potency  through  a  hole  no  big- 

le  vessels  divided,  the  better  do  the  germs  ger  than  a  pin's  point,  in  the  investing  Mackin- 

rate,  the  more  easily  do  microphytes  and  tosh,  admitting  countle&s  germs ;  that  a  dress- 
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ing  must  be  changed  as  soon  as  a  little  discharge  teachings.     He  thinks  that  all  woonds  and 

permeates  it,  lest  a  septic  channel  be  established  injuries  are  now  much  more  ourefullj  treated 

for  the  ubiquitous  and  maleficent  vibrios;  that  than  they  were  some  years  since;  and  the 

these  will  settle  down,  as  a  swarm  from  the  effect  of  such  increased  care  most  show  itself 

air,  on  a  granulating  sore,  if  the  spray  be  not  in  the  practice  of  those  who  follow  the  old 

kept  in  action  while  it  is  dressed — are  (I  say  methods  of  treatment,  as  well  as  of  those  who 

it  with    the    sincerest   respect)  questionable  have  adopted  the  new  system.     The  question 

propositions/^  is,  whether  the  results  of  the  antiseptic  sjstem 

Irrespective  of  the  theory  upon  which  it  are  so  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  other 
was  based,  the  results  of  the  practice  of  anti-  methods  of  treatment  as  to  show  that  it  b 
septic  surgery  were  at  once  subjected  to  a  the  only  system  adapted  for  general  use  in 
rigorous  comparison  with  the  results  of  sur-  hospitals.  The  fractures  occurring  in  St 
gery  without  antiseptics,  or  with  modified  an-  George^s  Hospital,  on  which  Mr.  Holmes's 
tiseptic  treatment,  and  the  discussion  assumed  statistics  were  based,  were  treated  by  no  one 
considerable  acrimony.  For  many  months  the  method  to  the  exclusion  of  other.<,  his  idea 
various  medical  journals  abounded  in  statistics  having  been  to  give  all  methods  a  fair  trial, 
of  the  treatment  of  wouuds  by  the  old  and  the  and  thus  form  an  unbiased  judgment  as  to  the 
new  method.  Mr.  MacCormac  reported  forty-  worth  of  the  antiseptic  method  in  particalir. 
live  operations  for  the  division  of  various  bones  The  result  was,  that  he  formed  a  strong  geo- 
for  the  removal  of  deformity,  thirty  of  which  eral  impression  that  the  antiseptic  method  is 
involved  the  knee-joint,  and  everyone  of  which  superior  to  the  others,  at  any  rate  during  the 
*^  recovered  in  the  speediest,  easiest,  and  safest  dangerous  period  following  the  injury,  in  which 
manner  possible. ^^  All  his  cases  of  compound  the  occurrence  of  surgical  fever  is  so  common 
fracture  (fracture  combined  with  a  wound  of  under  ordinary  treatment,  and  during  which 
the  soft  parts,  allowing  the  entrance  of  air)  erysipelas,  diffuse  inflammation,  sloughing,  ex- 
recovered,  except  one,  and  those  of  the  leg  tensive  suppuration,  and  general  blood-poison- 
almost  as  though  they  had  been  simple ;  and  ing  are  so  common. 

BO  on  through  all  the  range  of  major  surgical  The  views  are  those  of  the  greater  nomher 

operations.     He  says :  of  the  surgeons  of  to-day.     The  best  results 

Is  there  any  other  method— eveo  that  with  the"  sim-  obtained  by  the  strictest  antiseptic  treatment 

pleat,  safest,  best  of  antiiteptics,^'  clean  water — which  may  be  matched  in  individual  cases  by  as  good 

will  permit  the  surgeon  to  view  a  mass  of  dead  blood  results  obtained  by  almost  no  treatment,  hot 

SLy"Uorhr;e.7n"tSuvWueflfThifbtL'e^  «"  the. whole  there  has  been  a  vast  imp^v. 

and  I  suppose  its  truth  will  not  be  denied;  if  the  ™6^t  smce  Mr.  Lister  began  to  teach  the  use 

flreat  joints  may  be  opened  with  absolute  impunity  of  the  spray,  though  this  improvement  is  not 

by  the  surgeon's  knile ;  if  such  formerly  fatal  in-  entirely  due  to  the  spray.     It  is  found  ecodlT 

juries  as  gu^hot  wound:s  of  the  knee  m«v  be  saved  Jq  hospitals  where  antiseptic  surgery  as  tanght 

amid  the  difficulties  of  an  army  in  the  field ;  if  ovan-  ,„  j  .  ^^^  ,  ^„  «^„a.  k^^^^,-^*-^      t-IT;*. 

otomy  be  made  more  sucoesstlil  in  the  hands  of  ex-  V  ^^?^^  ****  ^^7^^  ^^^^  practiced.     Tnie  in- 

perts,  who  operate  on  such  cases  by  hundreds,  and,  tiseptic  surgery  is  much  older  than  Mr.  Ltfter, 

what  is  to  my  thinking  more  important,  the  operation  though  this  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  debl 

U  rendered  safer  and  more  successful  in  the  hands  of  ©f  gratitude  the  world  owes  to  him  for  recill- 

othersur-eons;  if,  in  injuries  of  the  h«id,  in  ordinary  j       and  insisting  upon  its  real  value,    Thew 

amputations  and  excisions,  and  operations  of  vanous  ^  »«^»  iuoiommjj  txpv*i   tuo  i«7«u  *«"*"^  *" 

kinds  in  compound  fractures,  not  only  is  the  risk  of  ar«  also  other  antiseptics  more  powerful  thin 

litediminished,  but  the  recovery  of  the  patient  marked  carbolic  acid  and  impermeable  dressings.    In 

by  a  minimum  of  pain,  fever,  and  suppuration— then  the  words  of  Mr.  Gamgee,  '*  Life  and  putw- 

again  has  been  accomplished  for  surgenr  which  it  is  faction  are  not  correlative,  but  antagooi^tic; 

scarcely  possible  to  characterize ;  and  I  do  not  know  j    .                  .  •             ^i                        vT.        .j 

which  to  admiro  the  more,  Uie'  scientific  mind  that  «"d»  >°  proportion  as  the  surgeon  utilize*  ind 

has  grasped  a  great  principle  and  applied  it,  or  the  economizes  the  attributes  of  life,  he  will  find 

character  of  the  man  who  has  unswervingly  pursued  himself  independent  of  those  changes  which 

the  object  of  his  life,  patiently  perfecting^  one  by  onoi  are    inherent    in    decaying    onranio    matter; 

the  means  adapted  to  secure  the  end  m  view.  whether  it  be  in  bagging  wounds  or  bo^ 

This  may  be  regai'ded  as  a  glowing  tribute  lands,  Life  is  the  great  antiseptic.    Preserre 

to  Mr.  Lister  and  to  Pasteur  by  one  who  ac-  it,  restore  healthy  function,  control  by  reft 

cepts  entirely  the  practice  of  the  former  and  position,  and  pressure,  nervous,  vascular,  ind 

the  theory  of  the  latter,  and  there  are  many  muscular  action,  so  as  to  minimize  the  iiiateri«i 

surgeons  who  come  within  this  class.    There  for  and  the  causes  of  discharge,  carry  this  oH 

are  many  others,  however,  who  hold  modified  as  it  is  produced,  by  drainage-tubes  and  abMrb- 

views.     For  example,  Mr.  Holmes,  arguing  on  ent  dressings,  and  the  repair  of  injuries  pro- 

the  basis  of  162  compound  fractures  treated  to  ceeds,  like  healthy  nutrition,  nninterruptedlT 

their  conclusion,  admits  the  great  improve-  and  painlessly.^'    In  addition  to  these  things, 

ment  observed  in   the  results  of  injuries  and  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  balsamic  prepe* 

operations  since  Mr.  Lister  began  his  attempts  rations,  of  turpentine  and  resinous  gams*  of 

to  secure  the  healing  of  wounds  without  putre-  alcohol,  bark,  and  acids,  have  been  utilized  in 

faction ;  bat  denies  that  this  is  due  entirely  wound-treatment  for  generations, 

to  the  method  itself,  since  it  is  noted  in  the  Thus,  then,  as  a  result  of  theory  and  practice, 

practice  of  those  who  repudiate  Mr.  Lister's  the  snrgery  of  to-day  has  reached  a  stage  in 
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which  the  greatest  possible  care  is  giren  to  the  and  to  dress  him  in  a  fresh,  clean  gown,  than 
details  of  cleanliness,  the  prevention  of  patre-  to  trust  to  his  assertion  that  for  a  certain  nam- 
faction,  the  avoidance  of  any  collection  of  pas  her  of  days  he  has  not  been  exposed  to  putrid 
in  wounds  by  drainage,  and  to  the  securing  intiuences.  If  it  were  not  possible  thus  rapid - 
of  absolute  rest  to  injured  parts.  The  extent  ly  and  yet  thoroughly  to  purify  one^s  self,  it 
to  which  absolute  cleanliness  may  be  carried,  would  be  necessary  to  establish  special  stations 
and  the  good  results  of  such  care,  are  shown  and  special  assistants  for  all  patients  whose 
by  the  answer  Volkmann  makes  to  the  question  wounds  were  not  entirely  free  from  any  septic 
whether  a  surgeon  or  obstetrician  is  justified  character;  for  every  surgeon  is  liable  to  be 
in  making  an  autopsy.  His  answer  is  affirma-  caUed  from  a  foul  wound  or  a  septic  inflamma- 
tive,  but  with  many  restrictions  which  would  tion  to  give  immediate  attention  to  some  case 
have  seemed  ridiculous  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  particularly  susceptible  to  septic  influences, 
evident  that  the  infection-material  which  neces-  At  first  he  felt  great  anxiety  on  this  point; 
sarily  attaches  to  the  surgeon  in  making  an  au-  the  bad  cases  were  all  isolated,  and  their  dress- 
topsy  can  do  no  good  in  a  wound,  and,  there-  ings  were  postponed  till  the  last,  and,  after  fin- 
fore,  a  general  surgeon  should  not  come  in  ishing,  his  assistant  took  a  bath  and  changed 
contact  with  ulcers,  wounds,  sensitive  mucous  all  his  clothes.  Now  the  only  cases  isolated  are 
membranes,  as  those  of  the  eye,  or  make  vagi-  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and  the  like.  Where  he 
nal  examinations  of  pregnant  or  puerperal  wo-  has  a  long  series  of  operations,  he  begins  with 
men,  until  a  suitable  time  has  elapsed  since  those  in  which  the  danger  of  infection  is  great- 
an  autopsy,  or  until  he  has  carefully  disinfected  est,  and  ends  with  those  already  sufiTering  from 
himself  and  the  instruments  he  employs.  Since  septic  disease.  First  he  opens  a  peri  ton  sen  m, 
1873  no  diseases  arising  from  accidental  wound-  then  removes  a  loose  body  from  the  knee,  then 
poisoning  have  arisen  in  Volkmann^s  clinic,  excises  diseased  joints,  and  finally  comes  to  the 
Since  that  time  every  nurse  and  assistant  has  acute  progressive  inflammation, 
submitted  to  careful  disinfection  before  touch-  Drttauige. — One  of  the  most  potent  influences 
in^  any  breach  of  surface,  no  matter  how  tri-  for  evil  in  wounds  is  the  accumulation  of  fluids 
fling.  All  sounds  used  for  exploration,  and  in  sacs  or  poaches  of  the  tissues  which  may 
even  scissors  used  for  cutting  sutures  in  wounds  become  putrid,  and,  by  being  absorbed  into  the 
not  treated  antiseptically,  are  first  disinfected,  circulation  of  the  blood,  produce  general  blood- 
Daring  this  period  the  slighter  forms  of  phleg-  poisoning  and  death.  This  diflSculty  has  also 
mon  have  entirely  ceased,  and  erysipelas  is  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the  adop- 
only  rarely  seen  in  its  so-called  spontaneous  tion  of  a  system  of  drainage  of  wounds  which 
form.  Visitors  going  through  his  wards  and  has  already  been  referred  to.  Small  soft-rub- 
seeing  recent  wounds  on  the  face  treated  by  her  tubes,  with  numerous  perforations  in  the 
the  open  method,  without  any  inflammatory  end,  are  introduced  into  all  the  deeper  parts 
action  being  visible,  have  remarked  that  the  of  wounds,  to  allow  of  the  constant  escape  of 
wards  must  be  so  entirely  carbolized  that  all  the  fluids.  When  these  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
wounds  heal  readily ;  or  that  such  cases  show  pose,  or  can  not  be  introduced  into  the  neces- 
what  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  old  sary  parts  of  the  wound,  the  latter  may  be 
method.  Both  conclusions  are  incorrect,  for  enlarged  to  permit  of  their  introduction,  or 
b11  the  cases  were  treated  on  the  antiseptic  entirely  new  openings  in  the  tissues  may  be 
plan,  the  occlusion  dressing  alone  being  omit-  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  allow  of 
ted.  In  every  case,  in  every  part  of  every  op-  the  free  escape  of  matter.  For  example,  in  a 
eration,  the  causes  of  putrefaction  are  exclud-  bad  fracture  of  the  thigh  by  a  bullet  entering 
Bd.  So  thoroughly  are  his  best  nurses  imbued  from  before,  the  patient  must  of  necessity  be 
with  this  idea  that  they  disinfect  the  scissors  placed  upon  his  back,  and  all  the  fluids  of  the 
«rith  which  they  cut  oflT  the  plaster  bandage  wound  tend  naturally  to  gravitate  toward  the 
Brom  a  simple  fracture.  His  own  practice  is  to  back  of  the  limb  and  to  form  pockets  and 
Qse  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  pouches  for  themselves,  where  they  remain 
freely  for  washing.  He  does  not  consider  it  and  undergo  putrefaction.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
aecessary  to  go  to  the  extent  of  changing  the  not  uncommon  to  make  another  opening  in  the 
>inen;  but,  for  operations  and  dressings,  both  back  of  the  thigh,  communicating  with  the  frac- 
^e  and  his  assistants  put  on  white  linen  coats,  ture,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discharge.  The 
Uid  of  these  he  often  uses  three  or  four  for  increased  injury  is  trifling,  and  the  good  can 
limself  of  a  morning.     He  discards  the  old  not  be  estimated. 

^lotb  operating-gowns,  and  does  not  approve        Under  the  influence  of  these  two  principles, 

>f  the  water-proof  sleeves  and  aprons.     By  perfect  cleanliness  and  free  drainage,  almost 

^bis  means  he  is  enabled  to  deliver  his  course  a  revolution  has  occurred  in  surgery  within 

in  operative  surgery  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  the  past  few  years.     Operations  are  performed 

ti  the  morning,  during  which  his  hands  are  successfully  to  -  day  which  three  years  ago  it 

constantly  in  the  blood  and  fluids  of  fresh  and  was  considered  necessarily  fatal  to  undertake. 

)ntrid  subjects,  and  then  occupy  himself  im-  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  wound  of  the  ab- 

nedifltely  with  operations  on  the  living  and  dominal  cavity  was  looked  upon  as  almost  sure 

^th  fresh  wounds,  withoat  carrying  infection,  to  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  delicate  in- 

le  thinks  it  much  better  to  disinfect  a  visitor  temal  covering  of  that  cavity  and  of  the  in- 
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testines — the  peritonflQum — and  peritonitis  was  disease  stitched  together ;  if  the  condition  be 

almost  necessarily  fatal.    The  peritonranm  is  found  to  be  entirely  unrelievable  (for  the  diag- 

now  opened  with  impanity  whenever  occasion  nosis  of  these  troubles  is  exceedingly  ditficolt), 

seems  to  justify  it,  and  even  as  a  means  of  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  may  be  closed  umI 

diagnosis.     If,  after  the  opening  is  made,  the  the  patients  chances  of  recovery  be  none  the 

diagnosis  is  confirmed,   the  operation,  what-  less. 

ever  it  may  be,  is  completed ;  if  the  diagnosis  M.  Eoeberl^  recently  reported  the  most  soe- 

be  not  confirmed,  or  the  condition  be  found  cessful  case  of  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  in* 

to  be  incurable,  the  wound  is  cleansed  and  testine  that  has  thus  far  been  brought  to  the 

closed,  and  the  patient   is   but    little  worse  notice  of  the  profession.      The  patient  was  i 

than  if  the  abdomen  had  not  been  opened,  girl,  aged  twenty-two  years,  who  had  suffered 

This  discovery  of  the  comparative  impunity  for  a  long  time  with  symptoms  of  inte$tiiud 

with  which  the  abdomen  may  be  explored  has  obstruction,  though  the  symptoms  were  not 

opened  to  the  range  of  the  sargeon  an  entirely  such  as  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  any  satisf«^ 

new  field  of  work.    All  of  the  abdominal  or-  tory  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  pathological 

gans  were  a  few  years  ago  considered  beyond  condition.      As  the  trouble  was  steadily  in- 

the  reach  of  surgical  interference ;   now  almost  creasing  in  severity,  and  the    patient  loang 

every  one  of  them  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  ground  from  suffering  and   malnutrition,  in 

reached  by  the  surgeon^s  knife  and  hand;   and  exploratory  incision  was  made  in  the  median 

entirely   new  surgical    operations,  by  which  line  of  the  abdomen.    Four  cicatricial  oontra^ 

many  lives  have  been  saved,  are  the  result,  a  tions  were  discovered  in  the  small  intestine, 

few  of  which  may  be  enamerated.  involving  between  them  about  two  metres  of 

OperatlOBS  ipM  the  Alimeatary  OaiaL — Thenum-  the  bowel,  and  the  whole  affected  portion  was 

ber  of  successful  operations  which   may  be  consequently  removed  rather  than  retire  from 

practiced  for  diseases  of  various  parts  of  the  the  operation  and  leave  the  patient  to  certain 

alimentary  canal  has  increased  greatly.    Begin-  death.    The  result  was  a  perfect  success,  and 

nlng  with  the  stomach,  it  is  now  not  an  unusual  established  several  points  which  were  before 

thing  to  open  successfully  the  abdomen,  seize  doubtful.      It  proves  among  other  things  that 

the  stomach,  stitch  it  to  the  wall  of  the  abdo-  considerable  portions  of  the  small  intestine 

men,  open  into  it,  and  thus  establish  a  means  may  be  removed  without  interfering  to  anj 

of  conveying  food  into  the  system  when  the  appreciable  extent  with  digestion,  and  that, 

natural  channel  of  the  gullet  has  been  occluded  practiced  under  certain  conditions,  the  opert- 

by  disease  at  some  point  between  the  mouth  tion  is  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  legitimate, 

and  the  stomach.     In  this  way  a  person  may  The  operation  of  excision  has  also  been  ap- 

be  fed  for  any  length  of  time,  as  has  always  plied  to  cancers  of  the  large  intestme,  the  sf- 

been  known;   but  the  operation  for  opening  moid  flexure,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  reetam. 

the  stomach,  formerly  so  fatal,  has  now  become  This  operation,  to  which  the  name  of  *^cok^ 

comparatively  successful.  tomy  "  has  been  applied,  has  now  asramed  a 

By  a  very  similar  operation  a  cancer  of  the  definite  place  in  surgery.  It  dates  from  the 
stomach  may.  be  removed,  the  opening  caused  time  of  Keybard,  of  Lyons,  who  in  1883  ^^ 
by  its  removal  closed  with  stitches,  the  organ  moved  a  tumor  the  size  of  on  orange  from  the 
returned  to  its  place,  and  the  abdomen  closed,  sigmoid  flexure  of  a  man  aged  tweotj-e^r^t 
with  a  successful  result.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  years.  In  this  case  the  tumor  could  be  felt 
thing  for  the  bowel  to  become  closed  at  some  through  the  abdominal  wall,  far  down  on  the 
part  of  its  length  by  disease,  or  to  become  so  left  side,  and  an  incision  was  made  over  it 
twisted  upon  itself  that  its  caliber  shall  be  oc-  The  tumor  was  drawn  out  through  this  woond 
eluded,  and  the  condition  is  necessarily  fatal  and  excised  with  three  inches  of  the  a^ioiniiig 
unless  it  be  remedied.  Only  a  few  years  ago  intestine.  The  two  ends  of  the  bowd  were 
these  cases  were  treated  medicinally,  and  those  stitched  together  and  replaced  within  the  ab- 
which  did  not  recover,  either  spontaneously  domen,  and  the  abdominal  wound  was  ooin- 
through  the  efforts  of  nature  or  as  a  result  of  pletely  closed.  There  was  considerable  local 
general  treatment,  were  lest.  No  surgeon  trouble  for  a  few  days,  but  on  the  thirty-eigbtb 
dared  to  cut  into  a  patient's  abdomen,  find  out  day  the  wound  had  entirely  healed,  and  nata- 
by  actual  exploration  with  the  hand  the  exact  ral  passages  were  restored.  The  operatioQ 
nature  of  the  obstruction,  and  endeavor  to  re-  thus  successfully  inaugurM;ed  in  1833  was  re- 
lieve it  These  operations  have  now  become  vived  in  1877,  with  some  modifications,  espe- 
exceedingly  frequent.  If,  from  the  symptoms,  cially  as  to  the  best  point  for  making  the  in* 
the  surgeon  is  led  to  believe  that  the  bowel  has  cision,  and  as  to  the  best  way  of  di«posinf  of 
become  twisted  upon  itself,  he  opens  the  abdo-  the  cut  ends  of  the  bowel  after  the  remoral  of 
men,  first  of  all  to  discover  if  his  opinion  be  the  disease;  since  which  time  seven  additional 
correct;  if  correct,  he  gives  what  relief  he  can,  cases  have  been  reported.  There  seems  to  be 
and  often  directly  saves  a  life.  If  the  disease  little  difference  in  the  mortality,  whether  the 
prove  to  be  a  stricture  or  contraction  of  some  ends  of  the  divided  intestine  be  sewed  togetlxft 
portion,  he  may  be  able  to  relieve  the  condition;  dropped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the 
if  a  cancer  of  the  bowel  be  found,  it  may  be  cut  wound  in  the  abdomen  closed,  or  the  nppef 
out  and  the  two  ends  above  and  below  the  end  be  stitched  to  the  surfaoe  of  the  bodj  it 
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t  of  the  incision  for  tbe  fonnation  of  an  relief  of  incurable  disease,  but  all  the  other 

d  anus.    The  latter  is  the  simpler  pro-  organs  contained  within  the  abdominal  cavity 

,  and  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel,  have  each  in  their  turn  been  reached  by  the 

ilosed  with  a  ligature,  is  dropped  back  hand  of  the  surgeon. 

e  abdomen  and  left  to  nature.  OperatiMS  upon  the  Urer.  —  Abscess  of  tlie 

illet-wound  of  the  intestines  has  always  liver  was  formerly  very  fatal,  owing  to  the 

onsidered  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  in-  unapproachable  position  of  the  pus,  which, 

The  following  account  illustrates  the  though  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon,  might 
ice  between  the  surgery  of  to-day  and  at  any  moment  be  discharged  into  the  abdomi- 
a  few  years  ago,  when  to  interfere  ac-  nal  cavity  and  cause  death.  A  few  years  since 
n  any  way  with  such  a  case  would  have  it  was  found  that  a  very  fiue  hollow  needle 
onsidered  hardly  less  than  criminal.  A  might  be  plunged  into  the  liver  with  com  para- 
shot  in  the  abdomen  between  the  navel  tive  safety ;  that  to  this  an  air-pump  might  be 
3  pubes.  He  is  not  seen  by  the  surgeon  attached,  and  the  abscess  emptied  of  its  con- 
ine  hours  have  passed,  when  the  abdo-  tents  by  suction.  This  was  in  itself  a  great 
1  found  distended  and  painful,  and  a  advance;  but  now,  when  an  abscess  is  sus- 
of  the  intestine  is  distinctly  made  out.  pected,  the  needle  is  boldly  plunged  into  the 
ig  of  the  abdomen  gives  the  only  chance  organ  as  a  means  of  exploration.  If  pus  is 
ng  the  patient^s  life,  and  this  is  done  found,  the  region  over  the  liver  is  cleansed 
ill  the  modern  antiseptic  precautions,  with  a  disinfecting  solution,  the  needle  is  al- 
Xistines  are  examined,  and  five  perfora-  lowed  to  remain  as  a  guide,  and  an  incision  is 
f  the  smaller  bowel  and  two  of  the  mes-  made  through  the  abdominal  wall  into  the 
are  discovered.  The  edges  of  all  the  liver  till  the  pus  is  reached.  The  cavity  of  the 
3  are  vivified  with  the  scissors  and  all  abscess  is  next  washed  out  with  a  disinfectant, 
^ed  up  with  silk,  rendered  antiseptic  by  a  large  drainage-tube  is  inserted,  and  the 
;  in  a  solution  of  phenol.  The  abdomi-  wound  is  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing, 
ity  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed  of  blood  This  dressing  is  changed  daily.  Each  time  the 
al  matter,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  tube  is  cleansed  and  replaced,  and  the  abscess 
e  lower  end  of  the  wound.  The  patient  is  forced  in  this  way  to  close,  as  an  abscess  in 
ree  days  after.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  any  other  part  of  the  body  would,  by  a  gradual 
that  all  the  wounds  which  had  been  healing  from  the  bottom, 
up  were  healing  nicely,  but  one  had  SptenecfMiy* — This  is  another  of  the  great 
L  observation  and  had  caused  death.  operations  of  surgery  which  have  become  more 
a* — The  operation  for  the  radical  cure  prominent  within  the  past  few  years.  Though 
ia,  or  rupture,  has  attained  considerable  at  first  invariably  fatal,  it  now  numbers  several 
ence.  In  many  cases,  by  a  compara-  successful  cases.  Tbe  operation  is  seldom  un- 
trivial  operation,  which  consists  in  the  dertaken  except  for  the  cure  of  a  fatal  disease 
»n  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  irritating  known  as  leucocythsBmia,  which  is  marked  by 
ke  the  tincture  of  white-oak  bark,  into  a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  by  a 
rae  over  the  canal  through  which  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpus- 
descends,  an  amount  of  irritation  is  ex-  cles  found  in  the  blood.  The  change  in  the 
ist  sufficient  to  cause  an  adhesive  in-  blood  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  tlie  change 
tion  in  the  canal,  and  thus  close  it.  In  in  the  spleen,  and  it  is  thouglit  that  if  the 
J  a  disease  which  a  few  years  ago  was  spleen  could  be  removed  from  the  body  tbe 
Table  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  surgi-  patient's  life  might  possibly  be  saved.  The 
ration,  and  which  on  this  account  was  operation  is  performed  by  opening  the  abdo- 
treated  with  a  truss,  without  any  ex-  men  from  near  th«  end  of  the  breast-bone  to 
3n  of  a  cure,  is  now  often  radically  the  pubes,  drawing  out  the  enlarged  organ, 

For  this  discovery,  surgery  is  indebt-  which  sometimes  fills  nearly  the  entire  abdo- 

Dr.  Beaton,  of  Boston,  who  practiced  men,  placing  a  ligature  around  the  vessels  that 

MsfuUy  but  secretly  during  his  lifetime,  supply  it  with  blood,  and  cutting  it  loose.    Al- 

iiThdds. — The  exceedingly  common  and  though  never  but  once  successful  in  a  case  of 

some  disease  known  as  hasmorrhoids,  or  leucocythssmia,  it  has  often  been  done  in  cases 

as  formerly  curable  only  by  operations  of  other  disease  with  a  favorable  result, 

removed  the  tumors,  such  as  cutting  Bfephrotony  aid  NephrectMiy* — The  number  of 

ff  with  a  knife,  tying  them  off  with  a  cases  in  which  surgeons  have  cut  into  the  kid- 

j,  or  destroying  them  with  powerful  ney,  or  have  taken  out  the  kidney,  is  now  very 

3.    Tliis  treatment  also  has  been  radi-  considerable,  while  a  few  years  ago  the  opera- 

langed,  and  an  equally  efficient  method  tion  was  a  rarity.    The  kidney  is  subject  to 

9  by  injections  has  been    discovered,  many  incurable  diseases,  and  especially  to  the 

is  almost  painless,  is  devoid  of  danger,  formation  of  stone  in  its  substance.    Such  a 

«  from  the  objections  generally  consid-  stone  can  be  reached  in  no  way  except  by  the 

aeparnble  from  a  surgical  operation.  knife.    An  incif^ion  is  made  through  the  loin 

only  has  the  alimentary  canal  for  its  down  to  the  diseased  organ,  and  it  is  laid  open, 

length  thus  been  brought  within  the  If  the  disease  be  calculus,  this  may  be  removed 

»f  successful  operative  measures  for  the  and  the  kidney  left  in  its  place ;  or,  if  the  kid- 
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ney  be  found  extensively  diseased,  it  may  itself  erable,  and,  althongh  only  a  few  have  reenlted 

be  removed.     Another  affection  until  lately  in  the  entire  recovery  of  the  patient,  moat  of 

considered  beyond  the  reach  of  help  b  what  them  have  been  safficiently  relieved  to  jostitj 

is  known  as  floating  kidney,  in  which  the  or-  the  operation.    A  soft  drainage-tabe  isintro- 

gan,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  its  attach-  dnced  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  which  is 

ments,  changes  its  position  from  one  side  of  syringed  out  daily  with  carbulic  acid,  while  tbe 

the  abdomen  to  the  other,  and  can  easily  be  wound  is  dressed  antisepticallj. 

felt  by  the  hands,  first  in  one  place,  then  in  Iitenal  IlhuiluitlM  aC  tke  B«dy« — The  deare 

another.   Such  a  condition  is  enough  to  render  to  see  within  the  body  for  the  purposes  of  dia^ 

the  sufferer^s  life  of  no  value  to  himself,  and  nosis  is  a  very  natural  one  to  the  surgeon,  tad 

justifies  almost  any  attempts  at  relief.    Up  to  with  modern  instrumenta  much  may  be  seen 

a  few  yenrs  ago  nearly  all  such  attempts  ended  which  formerly  could  only  be  guessed  at  With 

fatally.  Now  they  are  recognized  as  legitimate  the  laryngoscope,  for  example,  the  whole  $6- 

surgical  operations,   and  are  attended  by  a  tion  of  the  larynx,  the  production  of  sonnd, 

very  fair  percentage  of  success.  and  morbid  processes  down  to  the  bifurcation 

Exttniatlaii  af  tiM  GaO-Bladder. — ^Not  at  all  an  of  the  trachea,  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye;  » 
uncommon  aflection,  and  one  which  a  few  with  the  ophthalmosco]je  the  deeper  parts  of 
years  since  was  entirely  beyond  relief,  is  the  the  eye  may  be  examined.  Milliot,  in  1867,  in- 
formation of  gall-stones  and  their  retention  in  veuted  an  instrument  for  lighting  up  the  tb- 
the  gall-bladder,  where  they  cause  an  amount  dominal  cavity  so  that  its  contents  oould  be 
of  suffering  and  inflammation  often  leading  to  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall,  but  onlj 
death.  In  such  cases  the  usual  treatment  now  used  it  on  animals  and  dead  bodies.  His  ex- 
is  to  cut  down  upon  the  disease  and  not  only  periments  led  Lazarewitch  to  apply  the  same 
to  remove  the  calculus,  but  to  remove  the  gall-  thing  to  gynascology.  He,  however,  failed  to 
bladder  with  it,  and  such  operations  &rh  at-  get  light  without  at  the  same  time  getting  an 
tended  by  exceedingly  good  results.  amount  of  heat  which  rendered  the  instrament 

Sapid  Uthatrity. — The  old  and  well-known  both  useless  and  dangerous.  More  recentlj 
operation  of  crushiug  a  stone  in  the  bladder  by  Dr.  Kietze,  of  Vienna,  originated  the  idea  of 
seizing  it  with  instruments  especially  designed  illuminating  the  interior  of  the  bladder  bj 
for  the  purpose  has  been  signally  modifled  by  passing  into  it  a  white-hot  platinum  wire,  and 
Bigelow,  of  Boston.  Formerly  such  an  opera-  the  idea  has  been  practicaJlj  carried  out  bj 
tion  was  only  completed  after  several  sittings,  Leitner,  the  surgical-instrument  maker  of  that 
and  was  attended  by  great  danger  of  inflara-  city ;  hence  the  name  Nietze  -  Leitner  eado- 
mation  from  the  presence  of  the  sharp  frag-  scope.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  platisam 
ments  resulting  from  the  crushing.  The  opera-  wire  heated  by  electricity,  and  surrounded  hj 
tion  is  now  done  at  a  single  sitting^  the  calculus  a  current  of  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  tbe 
is  completely  crushed,  and  all  the  fragments  tissues.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  though  speak- 
are  removed  before  the  patient  leaves  the  ing  very  cautiously,  says  there  are  some  con- 
table.  This  operation  of  *' rapid  lithotrity,"  ditions  the  existence  of  which  we  sometime 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  original  with  Dr.  Bigelow,  suspect,  but  can  not  positively  affirm  to  exut, 
it  having  long  been  known  though  seldom  whose  presence  may  now  be  ascertained  by  tbis 
practiced.  But  he  has  brought  it  again  into  instrument  He  refers  to  the  identification  of 
popularity,  and  has  added  to  the  faciUty  of  its  sacculated  stone  as  the  cause  of  existing  and 
performance  by  the  inventian  of  a  new  instru-  unrelieved  symptoms ;  to  the  detection  of 
ment  for  drawing  the  fragments  out  of  the  growths  removable  by  operation ;  and  to  tbe 
bladder  by  the  force  of  suction,  after  the  crush-  investigation  of  the  nature  of  foreign  bodies 
ing  has  been  completed.  The  operation,  as  other  than  calculi  which  have  Ixyoome  lodged 
now  practiced,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  there.  He  says  he  has  recently  seen  a  fat«l 
advancements  in  the  surgery  of  the  bladder.  case  of  vesicd  growth  which  might  have  been 

Draliaga  af  Cavities  tai  the  LngSe — To  whom  easily  removed  by  operation ;  and  in  sucb  i 

belongs  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  bold  case  the  new  endoscope  may  possibly  render 

plan  of  opening  into  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  essential  service. 

consumptive  patients,  and  treating  them  on  CtfkaDe-add  PalsaBlig. — -The  almost  univenal 
general  surgical  principles,  is  a  question  which  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  an  antiseptic  for  tbe 
will  never  be  decided.  Probably  many  men  dressing  of  wounds  has  resulted  in  the  knot  1- 
have  considered  the  practicability  of  it  without  edge  of  a  peculiar  form  of  poisoning.  It  bss 
attempting  it.  Recently  it  has  been  accom-  been  proved  that  too  much  of  the  acid  apfilied 
plished  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  to  an  open  sore  may  be  absorbed  into  the  ci^ 
The  walls  of  such  cavities  are  generally  ad-  culation  and  cause  death,  with  high  tempera- 
herent  to  the  chest-wall,  and  may  be  opened  tore,  a  peculiar  dark,  smoky  appearance  of  the 
into  without  any  immediate  danger ;  and  there  urine,  convulsions,  and  symptoms  of  heart- 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  trouble.  The  peculiar  diagnostic  appearance 
the  case  why,  when  such  a  cavity  is  laid  open,  of  the  urine  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  esea^ 
cleaned  out,  drained,  and  properly  dressed,  it  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood  in  the  form 
should  not  heal.  The  number  of  cases  in  of  indicin.  Carbolic  acid,  when  taken  into  tbe 
which  drainage  has  been  resorted  to  is  consid-  circulation,  is  quickly  eliminated  by  tiie  kid- 
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neya,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  irrita-  tached  from  the  surface  of  the  gelatin,  and 
tion  and  congestion  of  the  organ.  The  poison-  consisting  entirely  of  the  specific  micrococcus, 
oos  effects  of  the  acid  may  occar  in  a  certain  Nine  rabbits  were  inoculated  on  the  ears  with 
small  nomber  of  cases,  in  spite  of  the  best  the  pure  and  cultivated  organisms.  In  one  the 
management,  and  in  such  cases  is  the  result  of  effect  was  merely  a  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
a  rare  idiosyncrasy  in  those  affected.  Several  perature ;  in  ail  the  others,  after  thirty-six  to 
interesting  cases  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  forty -eight  hours,  the  temperature  rose,  and  a 
statement.  One  in  particular,  from  the  practice  characteristic  erysipelatous  rash  appeared  and 
of  Dr.  Whiteford,  which  shows  the  peculiar  gradually  extended  to  the  root  of  the  ear,  and 
sosceptibility  possessed  by  the  members  of  thence  spread  to  the  head  and  neck.  Within 
some  families,  and  also  the  small  quantity  eight  days  the  disease  had  run  its  course,  and 
which  will  sometimes  suflSce  to  produce  symp-  the  animal  recovered.  Not  one  of  the  animals 
toms  of  poisoning.  Two  children  of  one  family  died.  The  light-red  color  of  the  affected  part, 
came  under  his  car&  suffering  from  ringworm  the  absence  of  oedema  or  suppuration,  and  the 
of  the  scalp.  The  treatment  in  both  cases  was  presence  of  the  micrococci  in  the  lymphatics 
a  two  -  and  -  a-  half  -  per  -  cent,  solution  of  car-  of  the  affected  part  (seen  in  one  case  where  the 
bolic  acid  applied  in  the  form  of  a  water-dress-  ear  was  amputated  during  the  height  of  the 
ing.  In  both,  symptoms  of  poisoning  occurred,  disease),  showed  that  the  affection  was  true 
in  one  case  exceedingly  severe,  and  coming  on  erysipelas,  and  not  septicsemia. 
very  shortly  after  the  first  application,  while  More  valuable  still  to  show  the  etiological 
in  the  other  the  symptoms  were  delayed  for  importance  of  the  micrococci  in  erysipelas  are 
two  days  and  were  altogether  less  severe.  Re-  the  inoculations  on  man.  (Such  a  proceeding 
moval  of  the  acid  removed  all  the  symptoms  in  was  perfectly  justifiable,  when  it  is  considered 
both  cases.  To  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  acid  that  many  of  the  older  surgeons  have  quoted 
was  really  at  fault,  and  that  the  symptoms  were  cases  showing  the  curative  and  beneficial  effect 
not  merely  a  coincidence,  he  repeated  the  ex-  of  erysipelas  when  occurring  in  cases  of  a  more 
periment  twice  in  each  case — once  to  the  scalp,  serious  nature,  as  cancer  and  lupus.)  Fehl- 
as  before,  and  again  to  another  part  of  the  eisen  inoculated  the  pure  and  cultivated  micro- 
body — with  the  result  of  bringing  back  the  cocci  in  seven  patients,  all  suffering  from  severe 
urinary  and  gastric  disturbances  and  the  other  and  incurable  disease.  Six  out  of  the  seven 
symptoms  of  carbolic  irritation.  In  none  of  cases  showed,  after  a  period  of  incubation  vary- 
these  applications  did  the  size  of  the  portion  of  ing  from  15  to  60  hours,  typical  erysipelas,  set- 
the  skin  in  contact  with  the  acid  exceed  that  ting  in  with  chills  and  high  temperature,  and 
of  a  half-dollar.  The  result  of  the  study  of  running  the  characteristic  course.  In  some  the 
these  cases  has  been  to  diminish  the  strength  symptoms  were  very  severe,  in  one  there  was 
of  the  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  as  well  as  the  threatening  collapse,  and  one  was  complicated 
frequency  of  their  application,  and  also  to  with  pleurisy,  which,  however,  soon  subsided, 
substitute  other  substances  which  answer  the  As  regards  the  therapeutic  effect,  the  inocula- 
pnrpose  even  better  and  are  attended  with  less  tions  are  of  some  interest.  One  case  of  lupus 
danger,  such  as  eucalyptus  globulus,  acetate  of  was  almost  entirely  cured.  In  another  case  the 
aluminum,  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  cancerous  tumors  completely  disappeared,  and 

Eryiliiclafl. — The  proof  of  the  pathogenic  na-  there  had  been  no  recurrence, 

ture  of  the  micrococci  of  erysipelas  has  been  The  effect  of  antiseptics  9n  the  vitality  of 

given  by  Fehleisen,  who  has  not  only  found  the  micrococci  was  also  tried.    Two  substances 

them  present  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas  exam-  only  were  experimented  with — carbolic  acid  and 

ined  during  life,  but  also  cultivatea  them,  and  corrosive  sublimate.    A  three-per-cent.  solu- 

with  equal  success  inoculated  the  cultivated  tion  of  the  former  stopped  the  growth  of  the 

organisms  in  animals  and  in  man.    In  small  micrococci  after  a  contact  of  45  seconds,  while 

portions  of  skin  excised  from  the  diseased  part  the  same  effect  was  produced  in  15  seconds 

in  patients  suffering  with  erysipelas  he  found  with  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  the  corrosive 

in  all  cases  numerous  micrococci  arranged  in  sublimate.    The  list  of  diseases  due  to  a  spe- 

cbains.     They  were  especially  abundant  in  the  cific  organism  is  thus  increased  by  one. 

parts  most  recently  affected ;    and  here  they  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  occu- 

were  found  most  abundantly  in  the  superficial  pying  the  Scandinavian  reninsula  in  Northern 

layer  of  the  corium  and  in  the  subcutaneous  Europe,  united  indissolubly,  by  the  Riksact  of 

adipose  tissue,  filling  the  lymphatics  and  the  1815,  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.    Succes- 

lymph-spaces,   while  the   rest   of  the  tissue  sion  to  the  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of 

showed  a  cell-infiltration.  Contrary  to  the  older  Ponte  Corvo.    The  throne  is  to  be  filled,  in 

observers,  they  were  never  found  in  the  blood-  case  of  absolute  vacancy,  by  the  joint  action 

vessels.    To  prove  that  their  presence  was  not  of  the  two  Parliaments.     The  common  affairs 

merely  accidental,  Fehleisen  cultivated  some  of  both  kingdoms  are  decided  upon  by  a  Coun- 

small  excised  portions  of  skin  on  gelatin,  after  cil  of  State. 

carefnlly  disinfecting  the  affected  part,  and  sue-  The  reigning  King  is  Oscar  II,  born  Jan.  21, 

ceeded,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  in  pro-  1829,  grand  son  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  and  the 

dacing  fourteen  generations.    The  cultivated  fourth  sovereign  of  the  line. 

oaicrococci  formed  a  whitish  film,  easily  de-  SWEDEN.    C^BStttntfoi* — The  legislative  pow- 
voL.  xxiii.— 48    A 
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era  are  vested  in  the  Diet,  subject  to  the  ap-  the  Government  has  urged  upon  the  Diet  tiw 

proval  of  the  King,  save  in  matters  of  political  necessity    of    army    reorganization,    wiihoot 

administration   and  taxation,  the  former    of  avail,  until  finally  the  question  has  been  al- 

which  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  sover-  lowed  to  rest    The  great  land-owners,  who 

eign,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Diet.    The  Diet  control  the  vote  of  the  First  Chamber,  are  not 

consists  of  two  chambers,  both  elective.    The  in  favor  of  a  change,  because  the  charge  of  the 

franchise  is  limited  by  a  property  qualification,  militia  at  present  bears  not  so  much  on  them 

Area  and  P«pm1atioii. — The  area  of  Sweden  is  as  on  the  farming  class ;  while  the  Landmen^ 

170,979  square  miles.    The  population  in  1880  party,  who  are  in  the  m^ority  in  the  popuUr 

was  4,565, t>68.    The  estimated  population  on  house,  are  averse  to  the  new  system  becaaseit 

Dec.  81,  1882,  was  4,579,115.     The  mean  an-  would  greatly  increase  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 

nual   emigration    in    1861-60  was   1,690;   in  pie.     The  financial  returns  for  1883  are  favora- 

1861-70,  12,245 ;  in  1871, 17,450 ;  in  1872,  16,-  ble  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period,  and  allow 

915;  in  1873,  13,580;  in  1874,  7,791 ;  in  1875,  of  a  reduction  in  the  coffeS  duty  instead  of  the 

9,727;  in  1876,  9,418 ;  in  1877,  7,610 ;  in  1878,  accustomed  increase  of  taxation.     In  1883  the 

9.032;  in  1879,  17,637;  in  1880,  42,109;  in  stamp-duties  were  enhanced,  and  the  tax  oo 

1881,  45,992.  the  manufacture  of  spirits  increased. 

CoHBerce.— The  imports  increased  from  82,-  NORWAY.  Coutftitlwk  —  The  Grundlov  of 
469,000  crowns,  in  1860,  to  288,060,000  in  Nov.  4,  1814,  vests  the  legislative  power  in 
1881 ;  the  exports  from  86,496,000  to  228,196,-  the  Storthing.  Laws  passed  in  three  Stor- 
000  crowns  (1  crown =26*8  cents).  The  im-  things  can  not  again  be  vetoed.  The  Kinghts 
ports  from  the  United  States  in  1881  amounted  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  makes  all 
to  9,820,000  crowns;  exports  to  the  United  civil  appointments.  Since  1869  the  sessions  of 
States,  855,000  crowns.  The  staple  articles  of  the  Storthing  have  been  annual.  All  property- 
export  are  timber,  pig-iron,  and  grain.  The  holders  are  electors.  The  members  of  the 
leading  imports  are  textile  manufactures,  coal.  Storthing  are  elected  indirectly  every  three 
and  colonial  merchandise,  the  latter  largely  on  years.  After  assembling  they  divide  them- 
the  increase.  selves  into  two  bodies,  three  fourths  forminff 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1881  the  Odelsthing,  which  originates  all  bills;  «nd 

was  3,830  miles,  of  which  the  state  owned  the  other  fourth  the  Lagthing,  which  approres 

1,365  miles.    The  length  of  telegraph  lines  or  rejects  them. 

was  7,210  miles;  of  wires,  18,380  miles.  The  The  executive  authority  is  exercised  in  the 
number  of  letters  and  journals  carried  by  post  name  of  the  King  by  a  State  Council,  corn- 
in  1881  was  68,731,121.  posed  of  two  Ministers  of  8Ute  and  at  least 

The  krmj* — The  army  is  composed  of  ^ye  seven  councilors.  Two  councilors,  who  are 
classes  of  troops:  men  enlisted  for  three,  four,  changed  annually,  and  one  of  the  ministers, 
and  six  years,  forming  the  guards,  hussars,  ar-  form  a  deputation  residing  near  the  person  of 
tillery,  and  engineers;  the  Indelta,  who  are  the  King,  at  Stockholm. 
enli:)ted  for  life  and  cantoned  on  the  estates  of  Area  aid  Piqialatlwk — The  area  of  Norwaj  ii 
the  land-owners ;  the  Gothland  militia,  not  Ha-  122,869  square  miles.  The  population  in  1873 
hie  to  service  outside  of  the  island;  the  con-  was  1,806,900,  as  compared  with  1,701,365  in 
scripted  troops,  who  are  called  out  annually  1865.  The  town  population  in  1876  was  381- 
for  15  days;  and  the  volunteer  rifle  corps,  in  898,  showing  an  increase  of  24  per  cent, 
1881  numbering  11,065  men.  The  total  against  4  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.  Emi- 
strength  of  the  army  in  1883  was  182,572  gration  has  assumed  considerable  proportions 
Oificers  and  men,  with  836  guns  and  6,649  of  late  years,  the  movement  being  almost  ex- 
horses,  clusively  to  the  United  States.     The  nnmb?r 

Fiiianecs. — The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  treas-  of  emigrants  in  1871   was   12,276;   in  1872, 

ury  are  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1884  at  13,865;   in  1873,  10,852;    in  1874,  4,601;  in 

21,270,000  crowns;  the  balance  carried  over  1875,  4,048;  in  1876,  4,355;  in  1877,  3,206; 

from  former  years,  4,100,000  crowns;  net  re-  in  1878,  4,863;  in  1879,  7,608;  in  1880,20,- 

ceipts    of    the    Bank    of    Sweden,  1.300,000  212;  in  1881,  25,976;  in  1882,  28,804. 
crowns;    extraordinary    receipts,     52,340,000        CcHneree. — The  average  annual  value  of  the 

crowns;  total,  79,010,000  crowns.    The  ordi-  imports  in  the  five  years,  1877-^81,  was  161r 

nary  expenditures  are  estimated  at  69,135,665  300,000  crowns  (one  crown  =  26*8  cents);  of 

crowns;  extraordinary  expenditures,  8,221,335  the  exports,  102,800,000  crowns.    The  imports 

crowns;  expenditures  on  account  of  the  public  in  1882  amounte<l  to  160,475,000  crowns.  The 

debt,  10,240,086  crowns;  balance  carried  over,  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  it 

1,412,964  crowns;   total,   79,010,000  crowns.  2,569,000  crowns;  the  exports  to  the  United 

Not  only  a  large  part  of  the  army,  but  a  great  States  at  156,000  crowns, 
number  of  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  are        The  tonnage  entered  at  Norwegian  ports  in 

paid  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  produce  of  1881  was  1,976,462  tons,  of  which  l,3O6.9«0 

certain  public  domains.     The  expenses  of  pub-  were  Norwegian.     The  merchant  fleet,  which 

lie  instruction  are  mainly  borne  by  the  com-  in  proportion  to  population  is  the  largest  in  the 

munes  and  provinces.  world,  comprised  in  1881  7.977  sail-vessels,  of 

Ptiltks  and  Leglslttfon.— For  many  years  pat»t  1,520,404  tons,  against  1,007,908  in  1870,  and 
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59  steamers,  of  65,627  tons.    The  number  of  reaction  of  feeling  in   favor  of  a  republican 

ailors  was  60,064.  form  of  government.     Tbe  ministers  still  re- 

The  Aivy. — Tbe  troops  are  raised  mainly  by  fused  to  occupy  the  seats  placed  for  them  in 

onscription.    The  military  forces  are  divided  the  legislative  hall.     In  April,  on  the  reoom- 

ato  line  troops,  the  train,  the  militia,  or  Land-  mendation  of  the  parliamentary  committee, 

aem,  tbe  civic  guards,  and  the  Landstorm,  or  the  Odelsthing  decided  to  impeach  the  minis- 

nal  levy.    All  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  ters  and  Councilors  of  State.     Toward  the 

re  liable  to  conscription.     They  are  called  close  of  the  year  the  tribonal,  composed  of 

ut  for  practice  only  about  thirty  days  each  certain  members  of  the  Lagthing  and  of  the 

ear,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years,  nine  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  consti- 

'he  active  force  is  limited  to  750  officers  and  tuted,  and  the  recalcitrant  ministers  were  sum* 

8,000  men,  which  numbers  can  only  be  ex-  moned  to  stand  their  trial, 

eeded  by  special  act  of  the  Storthing.  SWEDiaVBORGUNS.     See    New    Jebusalem 

flBAMM. — The  receipts  in  1882  amounted  to  Churoh. 

9,694,400  crowns  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  SWITZiSLAin),  a  federal  republic  in  central 

nd    8,687,900    crowns    from    extraordinary  Europe.     The   legislative  and  executive  au- 

ources.    The  ordinary  expenditures  amount-  thority  of  the  confederacy  is  vested  in  the 

d  to  39,350,800  crowns ;  tbe  expenditures  for  State  Council,  composed  of  44  members,  chosen 

aUroad  construction  to  6,627,300  crowns.  by  the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  the  National 

The  national  debt  on  June  80,  1882,  amount-  Council  or  Nationalrath,  chosen  by  direct  elec- 

d  to  106,124,000  crowns,   the  greater  part  tion  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  every  20,000 

earing  interest  at  4J  per  cent.,  the  last  loan,  inhabitants.    Every  male  citizen  over  twenty 

ontracted  in  1880,  at  4  per  cent.     The  funds,  years  of  age  is  a  voter.     Clergymen  are  not 

ailroad  stock,  and  other  assets  of  the  state,  eligible.    Both  Chambers  united  form  the  Fed- 

xceeded  the  debt.  eral  Assembly.     The  executive  authority  is 

PMftktl  Crisis. — The  Storthing  passed  twice  delegated  to  the  Bundesratb,  or  Federal  Coun- 

►ver  the  royal  veto  a  bill  to  compel  the  minis-  ril,  consisting  of  seven  members,  chosen  for 

ers  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  and  to  answer  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.    The 

[uestions.     The  question  raised  by  the  Radi-  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 

lal  majority  was  that  of  the  responsibility  of  Council  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly 

he  ministers,  which  had  never  before  been  for  one  year,  and  are  not  eligible  for  the  next 

wrought  to  a  practical  issue.    The  King  in-  consecutive  term. 

isted  on  his  appointing  power  and  the  abso-  The  President  of  the  Confederation  for  1883 

ate  right  to  choose  his  own    advisers,   and  was  L.  Ruchonnet ;  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  E. 

herefore  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stor-  Welti.     The  other  members  are  Dr.  K.  Schenk. 

hing  over  matters  pertaining  to  the  executive.  W.  F.  Hertenstein,  B.  Hammer,  N.  Droz,  ana 

The  last  Storthing  was  dissolved  with  an  angry  Dr.  A.  Deucher. 

eproof.    The  new  one  contained  a  largely  in-  irea  aad  PopilatlM. — The  area  of  Switzer- 

reased  Radical  majority.     When  the  Stor-  land  is  41,389  square  kilometres,  or  15,992 

bing  was  opened  in  February,  by  the  King  in  square  miles.    The  population,  Dec.  1,  1880, 

lerson,   the  deputies  showed   an    unbending  was  2,846,102,  against  2,669,188  in  1870.     Tlie 

pirit.    The  King  not  only  contests  the  prin-  number  of  Protestants  was  1,667,109,  or  58*6 

iple  of  ministerial  responsibility,  but  desires  per  cent.;  of  Catholics,  1,160,782,  or  40*8  per 

(1  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and,  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  there  were  7,873 

a  fact,  deprive  the  Norwegian  people  of  the  Israelites,  and  10,888  of  other  creeds.     The 

herished  right  to  make  their  own  laws.     He  number  of  emigrants  in  1882  was  10,896,  of 

roposes    to    reconstitute   tbe  Lagthing  and  whom  10,047  settled  in  the  United  States, 

ransform  it  into  a  real  Senate,  which  will  act  Edncttimi* — The  number  of  elementary  schools 

B  a  counterpoise  to  the  popular  chamber.    In  in  Switzerland  is  4,586;  the  number  of  pupils 

[lis  he  has  with  him  the  Conservative  party,  434,080  in  1888;  of  teachers,  5,840  males  and 

rhich  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  tbe  towns-  2,525  females.     Of  the  pupils,  218,191  were 

eople,  and  largely  of  the  German  and  other  boys  and  215,889  giris.     Switzerland  expends 

ireign  population  in  the  few  large  towns  of  for  primary  instruction  about  15,000,000  francs 

Torway;  while  he  is  opposed  by  the  entire  a  year,  and  for  new  school-buildings  about 

irming  population,  which  composes  the  Lib-  8,000,000. 

ral  party.    The  King  has  persisted  in  select-  RtUroadB,  Posts,  Telegrtphs.— The  Swiss  rail- 

ig  his  ministers  from  the  Conservative  party,  roads  in  1882   had  a  total  length   of  2,571 

id  exasperated  the  people  by  imposing  upon  kilometres,  or  1,594  miles.    The  length  of  tele- 

lern  a  Government  at  variance  with  the  sen-  graph  lines  was  6,744  kilometres  at  the  end 

men t  of  the  country.    The  point  directly  at  of  1882;  length  of  wires,  16,336  kilometres. 

me  in  the  constitutional  struggle  between  the  The  post-office  in  1882  forwarded  84,069,486 

in^  and  the  people  is  the  absolute  veto  which  letters  and  post-cards,   of  which  57,872,718 

'  claims  over  the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  were  internal  and  26,196,768  international. 

le  ultra-monarchic  principles  which  he  en-  FhuBfe^ — The  gross  receipts  of  the  Federal 

avors  to  import  into  the  extremely  liberal  treasury  in  1882  were  43,736,106  francs;  ex- 

>rwe^an  C<)E8titution  have  excited  a  strong  penditures,  43,247,797  francs ;   receipts  com- 
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putedin  the  budget  for  1883. 48,382,000  francs;  Pope,  in  an  encyclical  note,  Not.  21,  1871, 
expenditures,  48,674,000  francs;  tbe  net  re-  denoauced  tbe  act  as  infamous,  whereopnn tbe 
ceiptsoftbe  cantons  in  1876,  89,743,726  francs;  Swiss  GoTcrnment,  Dec.  12,  1873,  brok«  of 
of  tbe  Confederation,  17,239,733  francs;  total,  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Vatican. 
66,983,459  francs ;  the  net  disbursements  of  The  Old  Catholic  movement  was  then  in  Hs 
tbe  cantons,  44,103,073  francs;  of  tbe  Con-  most  flourisbiog  stage,  and  the  cantonal  aa- 
federation,  18,303,499  francs;  total,  62,406,572  thorities  endowed  tbe  scbismatic  branch  wiUi 
francs.  The  total  assets  of  the  Cod  federation,  the  diocesan  subsidies,  and  attempted  to  esUb- 
Jan.  1,  1883,  were  54,664,510  francs,  and  tbe  lisb  it  as  the  state  church  of  the  Catholic  coo- 
total  debts  36,457,896  francs,  showing  a  siir-  fession  in  1876.  This  National  Church,  which 
plus  of  18,206,616  francs.  The  total  amount  obtained  the  official  recognition  of  the  Prut* 
of  tbe  cantonal  debts  in  1877  was  252,793,373,  estant  legislators,  dwindled  away,  while  tbe 
and  of  the  assets  456,267,202  francs,  making  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Catholic  commooitj 
a  reproductive  public  fortune  of  203,473,829  were  stimulated.  The  animosities  of  tbe  cod- 
fraucs ;  or,  including  tbe  surplus  capital  of  tbe  flict  between  charch  and  state  subsided  to  t 
Confederation  at  that  time,  of  208,074,391  considerable  extent  in  Switzerland,  as  io  otber 
francs.  lands,  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.    Tbe  re- 

The  Amy. — The  Federal  army  is  composed  of  establishment  of  the  Catholic  authorities  in 

the  regular  army  (Bundesauszug),  to  which  all  Geneva  was  a  public  uecessity.     The  tee  of 

are  liable  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  Lausanne  and  Geneva  ^as  left  vac^mt  bj  tbe 

thirty-two,  and  the  reserve  (Landwebr),  which  death  of  the  late  incumbent  in  the  begioDing 

comprises  all  the  male  citizens  between  33  and  *  of  1883.    The  Pope  first  prepared  the  waj  for 

44  years  of  age.    The  effective  of  the  regular  tbe  restoration  of  normal  conditions  by  M- 

army,  Jan.  1,  1883,  was  114,620;  of  tbe  re-  ishing  the  office  of  apostolic  vicar,  and  tbes, 

serve,  90,259  men ;  total,  205,176.  in  vindication  of  the  course  of  tbe  Curia,  sp- 

Religlois  Conflict — In  1873  Monsignor  Mer-  pointed  Monsignor  Mermillod  Bishop  of  Lao- 

milled,  the  most  active  champion  of  Ultramon-  sanne  and  Geneva,  announcing  that  he  would 

tane  doctrines,  and  one  of  tne  most  eloquent  reside  in  Freyburg,  so  as  to  avoid  the  reTiral 

and  successful  preachers  in  Switzerland,  per-  of  the  old  controversy.    The  appointment  wts 

suaded  tbe  Pope  to  renew  the  attempts  made  at  first  greeted  with  violent  remonstrances, 

under  his  predecessors  to  separate  the  united  but  tbe  Federal  Government   rescinded  tbe 

sees  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  erect  Geneva  decree  of  exile,  and  the  authorities  of  VM 

into  an  independent  bishopric.     Abb6  Mer-  Neufch4tel,  and  Freyburg  expressed  themselTe^ 

milled  had  built  up  the  flourishing  church  of  satisfied  with  the  appointment,  though  Genm 

Notre  Dame,  and  since  1864  officiated  as  aux-  still  objected.     He  came  back  as  the  repre- 

iliary  for  Geneva,  with  the  title  of  a  bishop  sentative  of  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  surprised 

in  partihus.    The  Federal  Government  refused  his  old  enemies  by  using  his  authority  to  re- 

to  sanction  the  creation  of  a  separate  diocese  press  the  political  activity  of  tbe  clergy,  and 

of  Geneva,    llie  Holy  See  then  constitnted  it  by  favoring  the  liberal  section  of  the  cborcL 

a  Catholic  vicariate,  and  appointed  Monsignor  There  were  other  difficulties  between  tbe 

Mermillod  apostolic  vicar.      He  at  once  in-  civil  and  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities^  in 

stalled  himself  in  the  post,  and  paid  no  atten-  the  diocese  of  Ticino  and  elsewhere.    Yet  ftf 

tion  to  protestations  of  tne  Federal  Council,  more  exciting  was  the  controversy  over  tbe 

The  Council  then  forbade  him  to  discharge  any  suppression  of  the  missionary  meetings  and  ei- 

ecclesiastical  functions,  and  upon  his  continued  pulsion  of  the  English  Salvationists,  a  qaestioQ 

disobedience  issued  a  decree  of  banishment,  and  which  agitated  Switzerland  for  many  montk 

had  him  conducted  across  the  frontier.    The  (See  Saltation  Abmt.) 

T 

TARIFF.    See  page  129  et  seq.  Cooper,  T.  J.  Freeman,  Robert  McFarUnd,  ind 

TENNESSEE.    State  Govenuoeit— The  follow-  Peter  Tumey. 

ing  were  tbe  State  officers  during  the  year:  Legislative  SmbIm. — The  Legislature  conT^ 

Governor,  William  B.  Bate,  Democrat ;  Secre-  on  January  1st,  and  adjourned  on  March  SOth. 

tary  of  State,  D.  A.  Nunn ;  Treasurer  and  In-  Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  foUoving: 


tistics,  and  Mines,  A.  T.  McWhirter;  Register  eflBcieDtmana^mentofpublioBchool»,andt»nitf<l»* 

of  Lands,  W.  S.  Winboum ;  Railroad  Commis-  tricts  where  there  is  an  moorporated  svstem  of  wbhc 

sionerq  .T   H   SRva^ft   G  W  Gnnrlnn  ttn^  T   A  schools ;  to  protect  employ^  and  day-laborers  of  wf- 

sioners,  j.  ti   ravage,  li.  w .  l^ondon^and  J.  A.  p^nitions  and partnerafiip firms  a^mst  tbe  in»olv«c! 

liirley.      Judiciary,   Supreme  Court:    Chief-  of  such  corporations  and  firms;  providing  an  impwrrf 

Justice,  J.  W .  Deaderick ;    Associates,  W.  F.  system  for  the  assessment  and  oollectioD  of  taxes;  t» 
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provide  for  the  inaction  of  the  death-penalty  in  pri-  coupons  maturinpr  the  1st  day  of  July.  1883^  to  which 
Tate ;  to  prevent  the  owners  of  billiard,  bagatelle^  or  shall  be  added  261  per  cent,  on  bonos  which  bore  6 
pool  tablets  permitting  minors  to  play  thereon ;  to  reg-  per  cent,  when  originally  issued  and  tunded  into  new 
uiate  pool-selling,  book-making,  and  combinations  coupon  bonds  bearing  mterest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
upon  turf,  trotting,  and  pacing  races ;  to  punizsh  crimi-  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  such  part  of  said  State  debt 
nal  abortions ;  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  an  insane  proper  bonds  as  oore  interest  at  the  rate  of  51  per  cent, 
hospital  in  the  eastern  division  of  Tennessee  ;  to  em-  when  originallv  issued  shall  be  added  81  f  per  cent., 
power  mimicipal  cornonitions  and  taxing  districts  to  and  they  bhall  oe  funded  into  new  coupon  bonds  bear- 
oompromise  and  fund  their  indebtedness  ;  to  provide  ing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5i  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
for  the  lease  and  management  of  the  State  Peniten-  to  such  port  of  said  State  deot  proper  bonda  as  bore 
tiary ;  to  define  the  measure  of  damages  recoverable  in  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  wnen  originallv  la- 
case  of  the  deatli  of  a  person  caused  by  the  wrongful  sued  shall  be  added  881  per  cent,  and  they  shall  be 
act,  fault,  or  omission  of  another ;  to  provide  for  the  fimdcd  into  new  coupon  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the 
re'julation  of  railroad  companies  and  persons  operating  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
railroads 


performed 

for  railroads;  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  total  6,111,  sixty-nine  of  which  were  ander 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  to  protect  the  the  control  of  city  boards.  White  pupils  en- 
State  therem.  'rolled,  261,297;  colored,  65,934;  total,  827,- 

DeU  QMfldtB. — The  act  of  1882  providing  for  281 ;  average  daily  attendance,  white,  144,806; 
compromising  and  funding  the  bonded  indebt-  colored,  81,498— total,  175,804.  Number  of 
ednesfl  of  the  State  was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  white  male  teachers  employed,  8,762 ;  female, 
was  passed,  based  in  its  terms  upon  the  Demo-  1,518;  colored  male,  1,081 ;  colored  female, 
cratic  platform  of  1882.  The  most  important  422 — ^total,  6,788.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
portions  of  this  law,  which  its  friends  hope  will  were  $1,206,892.  Ex])enditures  (of  which  $795,- 
prove  a  final  settlement  of  the  much-vexed  debt  488  was  for  teachers,  and  $57,804  for  school- 
question,  are  the  following :  sites),  $918,868;  balance,  $287,529. 

Such  part  of  the  State  debt  proper  as  now  bears  in-  The  present  school  law,  which  was  passed 

terest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  March  6, 1878,  created  a  school  fund,  of  $2,5 12,- 

fonded  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  the  fece  of  the  exist-  500  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 

ing  bond  the  matured  mterest  thereon,  evidenced  by  rinanftt.— The  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer 

tiie  coupons  thereto  attached,  includmg  the  coupons  *  iMwitvc-     a  u^  voou  x  vw*  t  ^^/'/  ^"«  *  *  ^oou*  «* 

maturing  the  1st  day  of  Julv,  1888,  and  fh)m  the  total  from  Dec.  19,  1880,  to  Dec.  19,  1882,  was  $1,- 

Bum  of  the  face  of  the  bonds  and  matured  in  terest  there*  870,224.02,  which,  with   $222,424.89   cash  in 

on,  evidenced  by  the  coupons  attached,  twent^-tbur  the   treasury,  made   a  total    cash   account  of 

per  cent  ^1 1«  deducted  imd  the  reminder  tundod  $2,092,648.41.     The  disbursements  from  Dec. 

m  coupon  bond4,bearmg  mterest  at  the  rate  of  SIX  per  To   i«iqa  ♦,.  t\*^   iq    iqqo   «,...»  ^»i^  *i  kovI 

cent,  per  annum.     Such  part  of  the  State  debt  proper  ^^y  ^^®^i  *«  ^^-  ^^>  ^^^2,  were  only  $1,584,- 

as  now  bears  mterest  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one  fourth  688.88,  which  left  in  the  treatfury  a  cash  bal- 

per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  funded  by  adding  to  the  ance  of  $508,015.08.     The  total  amount  due 

aum  of  the  face  of  the  existing  bonds  the  matured  in-  by  delinquents,  Dec.  18,  1880,  was  $875,804.- 

terest  thereon,  including  the  coupons  maturing  the  flre^  70;  Dec.  18,  1882,  $845,626.56,  being  a  reduc- 

day  of  July,  1883,  evidenced  by  the  coupons  thereto  *.   *  %  ao/%^Vo  ^  ^  •  ^^^          '          '^rrL   V^  1 

attached ;  iid,  from  the  total  slim  of  the  face  of  the  ^lon  of  $30,178.14  m  the  two  years.     The  total 

bonda  and  the  accrued  interest,  twenty-one  per  cent.  State  tax  for  1882  on  taxable  property  assessed 

will  be  deducted  and  the  remainder  funded  with  cou-  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  was  $448,849.42 ;  in 

non  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one  iggi   ^t  80  cents,  it  was  $675,869.58,  making 

fourth  per  cent  per  annnm.     Such  part  of  said  State  ^  ^„i«:*  :«  4.^^  ^2  aooo  ai  n  1  a 

debt  pibper  as  now  bears  interest  at  tie  rate  of  five  per  *  ^^^^^  \^  ^  ^'  $282,010.1 6. 

cent,  per  annum  shall  be  funded  bv  adding  to  the  sum  1  he  valuation  01  property  m  1882   was  as 

of  the  face  of  the  existing  bond  tne  matured  interest  follows : 

OierBon,  including  the  coupons  matured  first  dav  of    Vahie  of  land  In  acres $146,667,888 

Julv,  1883,  evidenced  by  the  coui>ons  tliereto  attached.     Value  of  town  lots 48,726,7£5 

ana  from  the  total  sum  of  the  face  of  the  bond  and     Yalae  of  other  taxables 26,546,245 

the  accrued  interest  twentvper  cent,  will  be  deducted.  Total  value  of  Uxable  property  io  the  SUte.  $221,929,818 

and  the  remainder  tunded  into  coupon  bonds  bcanng  -r<     1     •     t               xu     ox  ^    ^r                  \g  t 

intereat  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum :  ^  Early  m  January  the  State  Treasurer,  M.  T. 

Fhypt^Ud,  however.  That  none  of  the  bonds  or  parts  Polk,  fled  from  the  State,  and  upon  mvestiga- 

of  bonds  heretofore  issued  under  the  previous  funding  tion  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  defaulter  to 

acts  for  matured  wupons  shall  be  funded  under  this  ^jje  amount  of  $374,864.50. 

section  as  State  debt  proper  bonds,  but  the  same  shall  ii.ii-*.a»      tu^   ♦^♦oi  i»«^k   ^4  -^^ii^^^Ao  ;«« 

be  funded  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dolfar.  ,^  *?'?^~  J*^L  *^^.?^  ^®°^?  .^^  railroads  m 

BeUfvrtherenacUd,  That  such  part  of  the  before-  ^^^  State  IS  2,036  miles;  and  their  total  tax- 
recited  public  debt  of  the  State  as  mav  have  been  able  value,  $81,197,200. 
funded  under  the  act  of  1882,  shall  be  ftmded  under  Congrtsstouil  Distrlfts. — The  following  are  the 

^  S?er°oftidt7is°fh'.Jft^'Sd  *lh^"rX:  congressional  districte  fonned  under  a  law  of 

now  matured,  thereto  attached,  including  the  coupons  ^^^^^  ^  amended  m  1888  : 

maturing  the  1st  dav  of  July,  1888,  and  five  sixths  of  1.  Johnson,  Carter,  Sullivan,  "Washington,  Unicoi, 

fuch  total  amount  of  said  bonds  to  be  funded  into  cou-  Hawkins,  Greene,    Hamblen,    Hancock,  Claiborne, 

pon  bonds,  and  said  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  Cocke,  and  Grainfjer  counties. 

of  three  x^er  cent,  per  annum,  except  such  State  debt  2.  Jeflferson,  Union,  Sevier,  Blount,  Knox,  Loudon, 

proper  bonds  as  are  designated  in  section  one  of  this  Boane.  Anderson.  Morjjan,  Campbell,  and  Scott. 

act,  and  ftinded  under  the  act  of  1882,  which  shall  be  8.  Monroe,  Polk,  Bradlev,  Hamilton,  Meigs,  Rhea, 

ftanded  by  adding  to  the  face  of  each  of  said  bonds  Cumberland,  James,  McMinn,  Bledsoe,  Fequatchie, 

tlie  matured  coupons  thereto  attached,  including  the  Maiion,  Grundy,  Van  Buren,  White,  and  Warren. 
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i.  Sumner,  WltBon,  Msoon,  Trousdalo,  Smith,  Da 
Eolb,  Clay,  Jaoluoa,  Putnam,  Ovortou,  Feutross,  and 
Hckett. 

5.  Cannon,  Coffee,  Fronktin,  lincoln,  Moore,  Mar- 
Bludl,  Bsilbrd,  and  Eulherford. 

0,  Duvld^on,  liobertsOD,  Clicsthnm,  Hont^niciy, 
Htewart,  Humphreys,  and  ilounton. 

T.  WillismsoD,  Maur?,  Gilos,  Lavranee,  Wayne, 
LewLS.  lliukman,  anU  Dickgon. 

8.  Ilonrv  DonWn  Perry,  Decatur,  Hardin,  Mo- 
Nftiry,  Henderson,  Madison,  and  CuttoI]. 

B.  Weakley,  Gibson,  Crockett,  Haywood,  Lander- 
dale,  Dver,  ObioD  and  Lake. 

10.  llardeman,  Fayette,  Sbelby,  and  Tipton. 

TEKSET,  WUttaM  Jewctt,  an  American  jour- 
naliBt,  born  in  Newport,  R.  L,  in  1614:  dkd 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20,  1883.  HU  fatber 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  J.  Tennej,  pastor  of  tbe 
orthodox  cbnrcb  in  Newport,  and  hia  mother . 
was  Ruth  ChanDinif.  Mr.  Tenney  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1882,  and  stadied 


medic^e  in  Boston,  hnt  tnrned  bis  atlention 
to  law,  which  he  studied  in  New  Haven, 
Ooon.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Ur. 
Tenney  opened  an  office  in  New  York  city ; 
bnt  soon  after  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  "Evening  Pout,"  in  which  connection  he 
continued  for  two  years.  He  completed  Ben- 
ton's "Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Con- 
gress "  (left  unfinished  at  Senator  Benton's 
death);  edited  the  "Qneena  of  England" 
(1852);  was  editor  of  "The  Mining  Magazine," 
monthly  (1853);  and  was  a  contributor  to 
Hunt's  "  Merchants'  Magazine."  He  was  also 
occupied  with  various  other  literary  works. 


TEXAS. 

among  nbich m^ be  named  "  Tbe  Milittr; sad 
Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Uaiitd 
States  "  (New  York,  1865).     He  was  presidis! 

('ndge  of  one  of  tbe  oriminnl  conrta  of  Brook- 
yn,  N.  Y.,  for  two  terms,  and  daring  Mr.  Bo- 
obanan's  administration  be  was  collector  of  tbe 
port  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thirty  years  ago  Judge  Tenney  ac(«pted  t 
place  in  the  establishment  of  D.  Appletoo  i 
Co.,  New  York.  Tbe  "  Annual  Cyclopssdit,'' 
issued  by  this  house  (of  which  the  preaent  loj- 
ume  is  the  twenty-third  in  consecutive  orderl, 
was  begun  by  him,  and  by  him  edited  year  bt 
year,  from  its  inception  to  his  decease,  flt 
also  did  a  large  antonnt  of  other  literary  ud 

Judge  Tenney  was  from  lime  to  time  e1«cl(d 
a  freeliolder,  aud  was  a  member  of  tlie  Ciij 
Council  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  fourteen  jean 

He  prepared  tlie  plan  for  organliii; 

tbe  public-school   system,  and  vu 

Srendent  of  the  board.  Impwttiit 
ecisions  also  were  constanilj  re- 
ferred to  him. 

Ho  waa  twice  married.  His  >6> 
nnd  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Oreeut 
A.  Brownson, 

Judge  Tenney  was  known  to  his 
friends  as  a  man  of  great  pariq 
and  excellence,  as  well  as  po^ewd 
of  clear  intellectual  power.  UeWl 
two  sons  and  three  daughtets. 

TEXAS.  State  StmtmnL—Vn 
State  officers  daring  the  year  wen 
the  following :  Governor,  Joho  Ire- 
land, Democrat ;  Lientenan^(ioT■ 
ernor,  Marion  Martin;  Seoretafy 
of  State,  J.  W.  Baines;  Trbasow, 
Frank  R.  Lubbock ;  Comptroller, 
W,  J,  Swain;  Attorney-General, 
J.  D.  Templeton ;  Commiasiooerof 
Lands,  W.C,  Walsh;  Corami*inoer 
of  Insurance,  H.  P.  Br«wsMr:  Siifc 
Engineer,  J.  H.  Britton,  Judicial?' 
Bnprorao  Court :  Chief-JusliM,  As 
H.Willie;  Associatu Justices, Jolu 
W.  Stayton  and  Charles  S.  WeA 

Lc^slatlTe  Swdf.— The  Lt^^li- 

ture  convened  on  January  9iU,  iwi 

adjourned  on  April  ISth.     On  Jin- 

aary  23d,  Richard  C-oke,  Demomi. 

was  re-elected  United  States  S«a- 

ator  without  substantial  opposition.     Of  dit 

700  bills  introilueed,  about  ICO  became  li*^ 

In  reviewing  tbe  work  of  tbe  seswon,  tbe  Gof- 

By  the  aot  to  protect  tho  wool-OTOirinjt  indD«iT  tt 
western  Texaa.  a  irreal  enterprise  is  luded  and  hkobi- 
Bged.  By  Ibo  act  or|nini"i>8  the  judicial  distncla.  l^ 
disposition  of  buaineKa  in  the  couria  will  be  fmll' 
faoililatcd.  The  act  to  faciUuia  tbe  eoUcctiam  << 
claitns  from  the  General  OovemmenC  on  sccoaM  'f 
moneys  expended  in  ftontier  defnnee,  will  ouUi 
Tesaa  to  rcelaim  inoney  the  should  have  bad  Ifl* 
RiDce.  The  milrosd  bill  U  a  measure  dh-imed  on  tlx 
one  hand  to  satisfy  a  roasnoablc  demand  SoitfjiVa 
ot*  supervision  sufBoienUy  extensive  and  minun  > 
regards  the  safe  condition  of  roaJ-bedi  md  hridjOi 
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regards  fair  dealing  with  shippers;  and  de- 
on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the  over-regulation 
^htwork  serious  iiijury  alike  to  the  public  and 
imate  railroad  business.  The  law  regulating 
la^ment  of  the  penitentiaries  was  amended  so 
rbid  the  leasing  of  the  same,  but  authorizes  the 
o  hire  convicts  to  planters  for  a  term  of  ^ears 
air  Judgment  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
The  food-adulteration  act  provides  that  no 
shall  manufacture,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any 
of  food,  wines,  beers,  fcrmentea  or  distilled 
or  drugs,  which  is  by  him  known  to  be  adul- 
,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

r  amendments  to  the  Gonstitntion  were 
,  and  directed  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
people  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August, 
amendments  follow  :  The  first  provides 
)  sale  of  lands  set  apart  for  schools.  The 
.  limits  the  amount  of  taxation  by  the 
X)  35  cents  on  $100,  exclusive  of  t^axes  to 
e  public  debt  and  for  free  schools ;  and 
nties  and  towns  to  25  cents  on  $100,  ex- 
»r  debts  incurred  before  the  amendment, 
permanent  improvements.  The  third 
to  taxes  for  a  free-school  fund.  The 
regulates  the  terms  of  the  county  courts, 
were  ratitied  by  the  following  vote : 


ens,  Kingf  Cottle,  Motley.  Floyd.  Hale,  Lamb,  Bailey, 
Tom  Green,  Pecos,  Presidio,  Childress,  Swisher,  Deaf 
Smith,  Donley,  Gray,  Oldham,  Hutchinson,  Lips- 
comb, Sherman,  Hall,  Castro,  Randall,  Collingsworth, 
Carson,  Hartley,  Roberts,  Ochiltree,  Dallam,  Greer, 
Briscoe^  Parmer,  Armstrong,  "Wheeler,  Potter,  Moore, 
Hemphill,  Hardeman,  Hansford,  and  £1  Paso. 

FtauuMCS. — The  reduction  of  the  State  debt  in 
the  past  four  years  has  been  $1,745,167.21.  Of 
the  bonds  now  outstanding,  $1,712,200  bear  6 
per  cent.,  $1,264,000  are  7  per  cents,  $1,068,- 
900  are  5  per  cents,  and  $2,630  are  4  per  cents. 
The  school  fund,  university  fund,  and  other 
State  special  funds  hold  $2,647,100  of  these 
bonds,  and  Texas  counties  hold  nearly  half  a 
million  more,  leaving  only  about  $1,000,000 
held  by  private  parties.  The  following  table 
shows  the  appropriations  made  by  the  18th 
Legislature,  used  and  to  be  used  during  the 
two  years  from  March  1,  1888,  to  March  1, 
1886,  with  corresponding  appropriations  by 
the  17th  Legislature  for  the  years  beginning 
March  1,  1881,  and  ending  March  1,  1888; 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


ENDMENTS. 

For. 

Asdnat. 

29,784 
89,432 
80,558 
80,640 

21,060 

20,188 

20,28T 

17,498 

KfldMal  Distriets. — The  new  congressional 
ts  formed  in  1882  are  as  follow  : 

irris.  Chambers,  Liberty,  Jefferson,  Orange, 
.Waller,  Montgomery,  Grimes,  Walker,  Polk, 
Fasper,  Newton,  Son  Jacinto,  Brazos,  Madison, 
.  and  Angelina  counties, 
ibertson,  Leon,  Houston,  San  Au^stine,  Sa- 
reestone,  Anderson,  Cherokee,  Nacogdoches, 
nderson. 

inola,  Harrison,  Rusk,  Gregff,  Smith,  Wood, 
ndt.  Upshur,  Camp,  Hunt.  Shelby,  and  Eains. 
iss,  Marion,  Bowie,  Red  Kiver,  Morris,  Titus, 
n,  Lamar,  Delta,  Faonin,  and  Hopkins, 
av son,  Collin.  Cooke,  Denton,  Wise,  Mon- 
day, Rockwall,  Wichita,  Wilbarger,  Archer, 
vlor. 

lis,  Kauftnan,  Dallas,  Tarrant,  Hill,  John- 
d  Bosque. 

ilveston,  Brazoria,  Fort  Bend,  Wharton,  Mat- 
Jackson,  Calhoun,  Victoria,  Goliad,  Refu- 
!e,  San  ratricio,  Nueces,  Duval,  Cameron, 
),  Starr,  Zapata,  Encinal,  Webb,  McMullen, 
e,  Dimmit,  Aransas,  Maverick,  Zavalla,  De 
nd  Frio. 

istin,  Lee.  Fayette,  Colorado.  Lavaca,  Gon- 
/aldwcU,  Hays,  Guadalupe,  WiljM>n,  Karnes, 
ik.  and  Atascosa. 

asDin^n,  Burleson,  Milam,  Bell,  Falls,  Mo- 
,  Limestone,  imd  Navarro, 
ravis,  Comal,  Blanco,  Bexar,  Medina,  Ban- 
valde,  Kinney,  Edwards,  Kerr,  Kendall,  Gil- 
Cimble,  Burnet,  Llano,  Mason,  Menard,  Lam- 
tfcCulloch,  Concho,  Coleman,  Runnels,  Bas- 
illiamson,  Crockett,  and  Snn  Saba. 
arker,  Hood,  Somerville,  Corvell,  Hamilton, 
Comanche,  Erath,  Eastland,  Palo  Pinto,  Ste- 
Jack,  Young,  Throckmorton,  Shuokleford,  Cal- 
?aylor,  Jones,  Haskell,  Knox,  Nolan,  Mitchell, 
,  Martin,  Andrews,  Gaines,  Dawson,  Borden, 
Fisher,  Stonewall,  Kent.  Garza,  Lynn,  Terrv, 
1,  Cochran,  Hockley,  Luobock,  Crosby,  Dick- 


ExecntiTO  Department 

Department  of  State  

Trauary  Department 

Comptroller's  Department 

General  Land-Omoe 

Insurance  Bmreaa 

Fisb  Commission 

Adlutant-Qenerars  Office 

Attomey-Oenerars  Office 

Deaf  ana  Domb  Asylom 

Lunatic  Asylum 

Blind  Asylum 

Pensions 

Board  of  Education 

Sam  Houston  Institute 

Prairie  View  Institute 

Bummer  normal  schools 

Acricultnral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege   

Burver  UniTersity  and  school 
lands 

Quarantine 

Penitentiaries 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Sinking  fund 

To  pay  unlrersity  bonds 

To  pay  school  bonds 

Capitol  Conamission 

Miscellaneous 

Jndicisiy 

Deficiencies 

State  Cemetery 

Legislature,  mileage,  etc 

To  retire  bonds 

State  sower 

Temporaiy  Capitol 

Total 


ntbUgitUtiiK, 

two  yaan. 


$68,820 

84,170 

27,400 

96,400 

115,820 

19,400 

6,600 

148,400 

22,870 

06,880 

278,440 

88,8^6 

8,800 

4,000 

40,000 

21,787 

8,000 

16,000 

4,600 

76,C00 

418.500 

625,455 

200,000 


82,0C0 

90,629 

755,801 

468,817 

8,500 

140,000 

1,120,091 

46,000 

60,000 


$5,107,775 


18thL«gbUtiira, 
two  yean. 


$50,600 

82,570 

41,200 

119,700 

157,640 

88,000 

10,400 

161,700 

28,620 

180,872 

686,960 

71,820 

92,800 

4,000 

41,000 

25,600 

12,000 

40,000 

^000 
105,000 
210,500 
488,124 
161,508 
242,060 
582,074 

21,750 
117,681 
779,976 

82,689 

120,666 


$4,£51,688 


These  amonnts  do  not  include  the  available 
school  fund  derived  from  taxation,  either  for 
the  last  term  or  the  ensuing  two  years.  The 
valuation  for  1884  is  estimated  at  $527,5C0,000. 

EdmcatiM* — Texas  has  more  liberally  endowed 
all  the  State  educational  institutions  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  This  endowment 
amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,000.  To  this  may 
be  added  buildings  at  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  some  $200,000,  and  college 
lands,  $12,000;  buildings  and  lands  at  Prairie 
View  Normal  School  (for  colored  teachers). 
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$15,000 ;  buildings,  etc.,  at  Sam  Houston  Nor-  ...  ^.« 

mal  School,  $10,000;  nniversity  grounds  and  ^'^^klm^^dB']:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

buildings,  $100,000,  and  school-houses  in  man  j  Hides,  18,812,746  pounds i.4iUD 

of  the  counties  belonging  to  the  State.    The  gi"**'''^'|^^2d^*?I°'^****^'*!*.?^ ":::*:   ^ImS? 

scholastic  census  shows  a  population  of  about  Lumber  and  shio^left  V. .  * . .  . ! . . . '. . . . .  9,291411 

810,500,  to  which  is  to  be  distributed  about  Grainandhay f-l!^ 

$1,375,000,  or  about  $4.41  per  capita,  which  S^uiliSLirur'.'^.!"'."".: ::;::::::  \^ 

will  probably  support  a  term  of  5^  months.  Bogar  and  moiMsee eti^i 

The  change  in  the  Constitution  separates  the         ^^^  $ii»jomw 

school-tax  from  that  for  general  purposes,  and  '"      

will  permit  an  increased  school  revenue.  THEOLOGICAL    8CH00I£    OF    THE   UiriD 

The  State  University  was  opened  in  the  an-  ffTATES.  The  early  New  England  colonists 
tumn.  The  State,  by  the  last  Constitution,  brought  from  the  Old  World  their  Puritan 
gave  a  million  acres  of  land  to  the  institution,  doctrines  and  customs.  Many  of  the  first 
which  was  located  in  the  pastoral  regions  of  preachers  had  received  their  training  in  the 
southwest  Texas,  and  which  will  probably  be  English  universities.  When  the  earliest  aA- 
leased  and  produce  a  handsome  income.  Also,  leges  were  founded,  the  prime  object  contem- 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  fur-  plated  was  the  fitting  of  young  men  to  preich 
ther  donation  of  a  million  acres  of  land  was  the  gospel,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
made,  which  is  in  Northwest  Texas.  The  uni-  the  colleges  on  this  continent  are  mostly  di- 
versity permanent  fund  now  comprises  about  nominational.  No  professors  of  divinity  were 
$539,198.40  in  bonds  and  2,000,000  acres  in  appointed,  nor  were  theological  topics  intiO' 
lands.                                   .  duced  into  the  courses  of  study ;  but  the  presi- 

The  Agricultural  and   Mechanical  College,  dents  of  the  colleges  were  expected  to  be  able 

endowed  by  act  of  Congress,  has  a  permanent  to  give  timely  and  special  counsel  to  yoong 

fund  in  State  bonds  of  $209,000,  and  enjoys  men  who  might  contemplate  devoting  tbem- 

annual  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury,  selves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.   Dr.  Dwigbt, 

supporting  98  State  students.     At  the  last  ses-  at  Yale  College,  taught  theology  in  his  Sanday 

sion  of  the  Legislature  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  sermons,  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 

appropriated  to  equip  the  agricultural  and  me-  body  of  divinity.     Rev.  Charles  Backus  (bom 

chanical  departments.  1749,  died  1803),  while  a  pastor  in  Connecticot, 

The  two  permanent  normal  schools,  one  at  educated  nearly  fifty  theol(»g:ical  students.  Th« 

Huntsville  for  Vhite,  and  the  other  at  Prairie  first  actual  experiment  in  public  theological 

View  for  colored  students,  are  liberally  sup-  instruction  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 

ported.    Not  only  are  the  students  provided  M.   Mason,   of  New  York.     Dr.   Mason  was 

free  tuition,  but  their  board  and  lodging  are  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1789,  weot 

paid  for  out  of  the  State  treasury.    The  State  to  Edinburgh  to  study  theology,  and  in  179S 

also,  during  one  or  two  months  in  the  sum-  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Cborch 

mer,  supports  thirty-one  normal  schools  for  in  New  York  city.    He  gathered  ministerial 

whites,  and  eleven  for  colored  teachers.    The  candidates  about  him,   and  for  some    years 

average    attendance    is    about    25    each,    or  gave  them  regular  instruction  in  Greek  and 

about  1,000  teachers  preparing  for  the  public  Hebrew    exegesis,   and  kindred    topics.     M 

schools.  length  he  projected  the  plan  of  a  theological 

The  Peiltentljuiest— During  the  year  the  Legis-  seminary,  which  (the  first  on  this  continent) 

lature  made  a  change  from  the  system  of  leas-  was  established  in  New  York  in  1804,  Dr.  Ma- 

ing  the  penitentiaries  and  convicts  so  long  in  son  being  its  professor  of  theology.    In  180S 

vogue.    Under  the  new  system  contracts  are  the  Congregationalists  organized  a  theological 

made  for  working  1,500  of  the  2,300  State  con-  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  which  was  the 

victs  in  the  walls  of  the  two  penitentiaries.  first   in    the   United    States   having   a  foUj 

SallrMds. — The  following  figures  relate  to  equipped  faculty.    In  1812  the  Presbyteriass 

the  close  of  1883:  founded  a  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 

Total  miles  of  railroad  (including  ride-tracicB) «,465-24  N.  J.   In  1817  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ChnTci 

Total  miles  of  wood  bridges 15407  founded  the  General  Theological  Seminamn 

Total  miles  of  combination  bridf^es    2-60  >Jft«r  York       RinpA  thp  fthnvA  dAtM  flnrh  insti- 

Total  miles  of  iron  and  steel  bridges 6*  fiO  ^  « w   I  orK.     omce  rne  aoove  aai^  sucn  m» 

Total  number  of  locomotives 601  tutious  have  multiplied  rapidly,  and  now  all 

Total  number  of  oassenger-cars m  ^h^  larger  denominations  have  well-organiied 

Total  number  of  bagfragei  express,  and  mail  cars...  m  ^.u     i      •     i      i.      i 

Total  number  of  freight-cars 1«.»42  theological  SChOOlS. 

Total  miles  of  steel  rails 2,248  »)        The  regular  course  of  study  in  all  thefullj 

Total  mues  of  iron  raus 4,222-04  organized  theological  schools  extends  over  a 

There  is  little  prospect  of  railway  construe-  period  of  three  years.     A  few   of  the  semi- 

tion  bein<?  resumed  to  any  very  great  extent  naries  have  recently  added  a  fourth  year,  for 

during  1884.  post-graduate  study.    The  cnrricnlum  is  de- 

Crops  and  Shipnents. — The  following  is  an  ex-  signed  for  college  graduates,  but  others  are 

hibit  of  the  amount  and  value  of  State  prod-  admitted  if  their  previous  studies  enable  them 

nets— principally  exports — for  the  year  ending  to  pursue  it  profitably.    Young  men  who  hate 

Aug.  31,  1883:  not  eiyoyed  the  benefits  of  liberal  culture  are 
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;ecl  to  take  a  partial  course,  omitting 
ranced  studies,  and  more  difficult  and 
questions.   Among  the  topics  embraced 

regular  course  are  the  following:  1. 
1  interpretation,  including  stndj  of  the 
r  language,  exegesis  of  parts  of  the 
Testament  and  history  of  manuscripts. 
)logy,  including  a  systematic  exaraina- 

the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God, 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Christ,  his  deity,  his  humanity,  his  the- 
)ic  personality,  the  atonement,  etc.  8. 
Astical  history,  including  study  of  the 
,  mediaeval,  and  modern  Church, 
I,  history  and  development  of  doc- 
the  Reformation,  Reformed  Churches, 
I  addition  to  class  recitations  from  text- 
the  student  is  expected  to  do  much 
'al  reading,  and  to  prepare  essays  upon 
jects  gone  over.  The  professors  of  the 
uent  also  give  instruction  by  lectures, 
liletics,  or  a  study  of  the  best  methods 
aring  and  delivering  sermons.  5.  Prac- 
ties  of  the  pastor.  6.  Elocution.  In  ad- 
to  instruction  in  breathing  and  voice- 
,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
:  of  Scripture  and  hymns,  and  to  lect- 

pulpit  oratory.  7.  Lectureships.  Dur- 
past  few  years  provision  has  been  made 
•ly  all  of  the  larger  institutions  for  a 
of  lectures  each  year,  by  men  who  have 
iccessful  as  ministers  and  of  acknowl- 
^minence  in  scholarship,  on  subjects  re- 
;o  preaching,  and  to  the  practical  work 
>astor. 

following  is  a  statistical  summary, 
36  latest  reports  available,  January  1, 
f  the  theological  schools  in  the  United 


DENOMINATIOX. 


Baptist 

CongregfttioiudiBt .... 

Christian 

Free-will  Baptist.... 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

New  Jemsalem 

Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopal . 

Reformed 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 

Univerealist 

Others 


Totals. 


SmliurlM. 

ProfeMon. 

19 

67 

11 

68 

6 

11 

3 

7 

19 

49 

17 

56 

1 

m   • 

17 

79 

20 

67 

5 

18 

21 

121 

2t 

Kt 

2 

8 

6 

19 

148 

&65 

Stadenti. 


968 

887 

162 

M 

476 

670 

6 

697 

886 

P« 

1,008 

48 

81 

T8 


4,784 


STATES. 

Nambwof 
mtoSmuim, 

Xombcr  of 
proCiuon. 

Nambw  of 
•tadniU. 

8 
8 

1 

8 

8 
16 

8 

5 

1 

6 

4 

2 

5 

7 

2 

8 

3 

8 

3 

5 
14 

5 
18 
14 

8- 

7 
2 

4 

t 

4 
10 

4 
27 

.5 
56 

9 
11 

2 
18 

5 

9 
81 
40 

6 
28 

4 
12 

2 
27 
62 
10 
44 
G8 

4 
21 

8 
16 
27 

6 

58 

15 

I 

ot 

157 

122 

464 

79 

66 

r                         .... 

2 
216 

68 

45 

884 

setts 

24K) 

49 

1 

66 

?l 

28 
158 

7 

«T 

806 

/... 

627 

•oUna 

68 

274 

inla 

454 

■olina 

69 

J 

250 

26 

ITl 

J 

r  Colombia. 

270 
75 

s 

148 

566 

4,784 

TIME,  ffTANDARD  AND  COfiMOPOLITiN.    The 

subject  of  fixingupon  anniform  standard  of  time, 
with  which  the  local  time  of  all  places  may  be 
compared,  has  been  discussed  for  many  years. 
The  confusion  which  may  arise  from  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many  varying  standards  of  time  as 
now  prevail  at  different  meridians  has  long 
been  recognized  by  sailors,  who,  when  they  have 
reached  a  point  half-way  around  the  earth  from 
the  one  whence  they  started,  are  accustomed 
to  add  a  day  to  their  reckoning,  or  to  subtract 
one,  according  as  they  have  sailed  east  or  west. 
The  same  difficulties  exist,  but  lessened  in  a 
degree,  in  all  the  continents  and  in  all  single 
countries  of  considerable  extent.  They  have 
not,  however,  forced  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public  as  matters  de- 
manding practical  treatment  nntil  since  the 
general  extension  of  the  railroad  systems  and 
telegraph  lines.  They  have  been  felt  with  pe- 
culiar force  in  the  United  States,  because  of 
the  great  longitudinal  extent  of  the  country, 
which  causes  a  difference  of  four  hours  in  time 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States,  and 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  railroad  connections. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  stand- 
ards, in  November,  1888,  the  managers  of  the 
several  railroads  in  the  United  States  endeav- 
ored to  conform  to  the  local  time  of  the  most 
important  or  most  central  stations  on  their  re- 
spective lines.  Sometimes  they  used  one  stand- 
ard to  control  the  running  of  the  trains  on  one 
part  of  their  line,  and  another  standard  on  an- 
other part.  Sometimes  they  had  to  arrange  for 
time-connections  with  other  railroads  running 
by  standards  differing  from  their  own  and  from 
one  another.  It  was  computed  that  there  were 
about  75  different  standards  controlling  the 
moving  of  the  trains  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  traveler  going  from  Boston  to 
Washington  would  have  to  set  his  watch  five 
times  in  order  to  keep  correct  time  while  on 
the  journey.  From  Boston  to  Providence  he 
would  be  traveling  on  Boston  time;  from 
Providence  to  New  London  on  Providence 
time;  from  New  London  to  New  York  on 
New  York  time ;  from  New  York  to  Baltimore 
on  Philadelphia  time;  and  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  on  Washington  time,  wliich  is  24 

*  In  Beveral  schools  as  well  as  this  the  number  of  teachers 
is  not  jriven  in  reports, 
t  Including  Divinity  at  HarvarJ,  marked  **  non-sectarian/^ 
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minutes  slower  than  Boston  time.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  standards  of  time  competed  with 
each  other  in  the  same  city,  as  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  some  of  the  trains  left  on  Boston 
time  and  others  on  New  York  time,  while  the 
local  time  was  used  in  the  city  at  large.  The 
same  embarrassment  had  already  been  felt, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  England ; 
and,  to  remedy  it,  on  Jan.  13,  1848,  all  the 
clocks  in  the  kingdom  were  set  to  conform  to 
Greenwich  time;  and  they  have  been  regu- 
lated by  that  standard  ever  since. 

The  question  of  introducing  a  uniform  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  was  discussed  for 
several  years  before  a  practicable  plan  was 
founds  It  was  agreed  that  the  adoption  of  a 
single  standard  for  the  whole  United  States 
would  be  impracticable,  because  it  would  in- 
troduce too  many  and  too  great  discrepancies 
between  the  time  by  the  clock  and  the  solar 
time,  and  would  be  repugnant  to  the  habits 
and  convenience  of  the  people.  Four  stand- 
ards were  accordingly  proposed,  so  adjusted  as 
to  be  one  hour  apart,  and  to  differ  by  exact 
hours  from  the  time  at  Greenwich ;  the  effect 
of  which  would  be,  that  the  only  difference 
should  be  in  the  numbering  of  the  hours,  while 
the  numbering  of  the  minutes  and  seconds 
should  be  the  same  at  all  places  using  the 
standards  as  well  as  at  all  places  using  Green- 
wich time.  The  details  of  a  plan  embracing 
these  principles  were  worked  up  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Allen,  Secretary  of  the  General  and  Southern 
Railway  Time  Conventions ;  and  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  time  conventions,  held  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  in  April,  1883,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

1.  That  all  roads  now  using  Boston,  New  York, 
PliUadelphia,  Baltimore,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  or  Wash- 
ington time  as  standard,  based  upon  meridians  c&st 
of  those  points,  or  adjacent  thereto,  shall  be  ^vemed 
bv  the  75th  meridian  or  Eastern  time  (four  minutes 
slower  than  New  York  time). 

2.  That  all  roads  now  using  Columbus,  Savannah, 
Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Jefferson  Ctty,  St.  Paul,  or  Kansas  City  time,  or 
standards  based  upon  meridians  adjacent  thereto, 
shall  be  run  by  the  90th  meridian  time,  to  be  callea 
Central  time,  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time  and 
nine  minutes  slower  than  Chicago  time. 

8.  That  west  of  the  above-named  section  the  roads 
shall  be  run  by  the  105th  and  the  120th  meridian 
times,  respectively,  two  and  three  hours  slower  than 
Eastern  time. 

4.  That  all  chanjspe.<i  from  one  hour  standard  to  an- 
other shall  be  made  at  the  termini  of  roads  or  at  the 
ends  of  divisions. 

This  scheme  was  received  favorably  by  most 
of  the  railroads  whose  time  would  be  regulated 
by  that  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  meridians, 
and  was  put  in  operation  by  the  principal  rail- 
roads of  the  New  England  States  on  October 
7th,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  by  those  of  the 
other  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountain  re- 
gion on  November  18th.  The  local  time  at 
most  of  the  towns  and  cities  was  also  made  to 
conform  to  the  new  standards,  the  greatest  al- 
teration in  clocks  required  to  do  so  being  about 
half  an  hour.    The  following  table  gives  a  gen- 


eral view  of  the  relations  in  round  minutes  o{ 
the  standard  meridians  to  Greenwich  and  to 
the  true  local  times  of  the  places  adoptiDg 
them: 
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The  helt  of  country  situated  7i°  on  either 
side  of  a  standard  meridian  generally  (with 
such  exceptions  as  the  peculiar  relations  of  cer- 
tain places  may  make  it  expedient  to  recogDiie) 
is  expected  to  adopt  the  time  of  that  meridian. 

Related  to  the  subject  of  Standard  time  for 
the  United  States  is  that  of  Ck>smopolitan  time, 
or  the  selection  of  a  uniform  meridian  and 
standard  of  time  for  the  whole  world.  A  scheme 
for  an  international  system  of  time-reckoniDj; 
embodying  this  principle,  was  proposed  inde- 
pendently by  the  Hon.  Sandford  Fleming,  Chan- 
cellor of  Queen's  University,  Toronto,  and  Prof 
Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  United  States  Sifnul 
Service,  and  was  presented  by  President  Bar- 
nard, of  Columbia  College,  to  the  Intemationtl 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification 
of  the  Jaw  of  Nations,  at  its  meeting  in  Co- 
logne, in  August,  1881.     It  recommended  that 
24  standard  meridians  be  fixed  upon,  distant 
from  each  other  15°  or  one  hour  each  in  longi- 
tude, to  which  only  the  arbitrary  local  times 
kept  at  all  places  on  the  earth's  surface  shall 
be  referred ;  that  the  prime  meridian,  by  refer- 
ence to  which  all  the  other  hour  meridians 
shall  be  determined,  be  that  of  180°  or  twelve 
hours  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  a  me- 
ridian which  passes  near  Behring  strait  and 
lies  almost  wholly  on  the  ocean ;   that  the  di- 
urnal change  of  count  in  the  monthly  calendar 
begin  when  it  is  midnight  on  this  prime  meri- 
dian, and  take  place  for  the  several  meridians 
successively ;  that  the  hour  of  the  day  at  each 
place  be  reckoned  by  the  standard  meridian 
nearest  to  it  in  longitude,  it  being  reckoned  as 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at  the  moment  the  mean 
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sun  passes  such  standard  meridian,  while  the  blein  their  official  ephemerides  and  almanacs,  in  their 

minute  and   second  shall   be  the  same  at  all  ^odetic,  topographic,  and  hydrographic  work*,  and 

..               J  x*        11     1            4,x.  i,  4.U    ^             *  *u  into  their  new  mai^.     It  would  be  advisable,  in  new 

times  and  for  all  places;  that  the  hours  of  the  editions  of  old  maps,  to  inscribe  alongside  tte  num- 

iay  be  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-four;  bereofthe  old  meridian  what  it  would  be  according 

that  for  special  purposes,  as  with  a  view  to  to  the  new  system.    Then  the  new  system  should  be 

jroinote  exactness  in  chronology  and  to  facili-  i°5j?<i"5?^  without  delay  into  the  schools. 

;ate  synchronous  observations  in  science,  the  T^^  Conference  hopes  that   it  the  whole  world  is 

,           •'"  vr    "         vwo^*  irav.vuo  x«  o^»w  iv^,  1,  «  agreed  upon  the  unihcation  ot  longitudes  and  hours 

lay  and  the  time  of  the  day,  as  determined  by  in  accepting  the  Greenwich  meridian  as  the  point  of 

he  prime  meridian,  be  employed  as  a  kind  of  departure,  Great  Britain  will  find  in  this  fact  nn  ad- 

miversal  time-reckoning,  under  the  name  of  ditional  motive  to  take  on  her  side  new  steps  in  favor 

'  Cosmopolitan  Time,"  its  hours  to  be  denoted  :>/'  ^^  unification  of  weights  and  measures,  by  joining 

■3'  ^'     .           V  1     /      V     4.1-     1  *  I.           e  *.\.  tlie  Metrical  Convention  of  May  20,  1876. 

>y  distinct  symbols  (m  by  the  letters  of  the  t^^^  resolutions  will  be  miie  known  to  the  gov- 

iphabet),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hours  emments  and  recommended  to  their  iavorable  consid- 

»f  local  time.     The  Government  of  the  United  eration,  with  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  this  Con- 

ftates  recommended  the  calling  of  an  interna-  fprence  that  an  international  convention,  consecrating 

ional  conference,  to  perfect  some  scheme  of  ^d^l^^.; U°pS:  Vym^  ^a'Tp^ul 

initormitj.     The  snoject  was  again  considered  conference. 

.t  the  seventh  General  Conference  of  the  In-  TOj,qiIW,  the  most  populous  province  of  the 

ernational  Geodetic  AMOciation,  which  met  ti„gdom  of  Anam,  with  which  it  was  incor- 

n    Rome,  Oct.  16,   1883,  the  United   States  ,1^^^  in  1802.     Anam  is  an  absolute  mon- 

.emg  represented  by  Gen.  Gutts^  of  the  Coast  ^^chy.    The  total  area  is  about  440,500  square 

inrvey.     A  f«U  report  was  made  upon  it  by  kilometres ;  the  total  population  about  21,000,- 

W.Hir8cb,  of  the  Observatory  of  Neufchatel,  OOO,  exclusive  of  the  tributary  states  of  the 

,witzerland,  and  the  Conference  resolved  that:  La^g  ^j.^  the  independent  Moi  tribes.    The 

The  unification  of  longitudes  and  of  hours  is  dcsira-  residence  of  the  King  is  Hu6,  which  has  50,- 

>le  as  well  in  the  interest  of  the  sciences  as  in  that  000  inhabitants.     Tonquin  has  a  population  of 

►f  navigation,  of  comraeroe,  and  of  international  w^^  16,000,000.     The  capital  is  Hanoi,  containing 

numcation;  the  utility,  scientifically  and  practically,  iRXrvnk  .  V.  /:"^  ^"r**^  "        o  aX/v      ^Vi  • 

>f  this  reforin  far  surpasses  the  sacrmces  in  labor  and  150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,000  are  Chi- 

Oianges  required  of  a  minority  of  civilized  countries,  nese.     The  mass  of  the  people  worship  tutelary 

Lt  ought,  then,  to  be  recommended  to  the  govern-  gods.     The  majority  of  the  educated  class  fol- 

nents  of  all  countries  interested,  to  be  adopted  and  low  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.     The  Christian 

x>nsecrated  by  an  international  convention.  «^i:«;^«  ;«  ^^^.r^^^^^A  k«.  «ix^n«^  Aon  {\im\  »»«flrx»« 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  which  thegen-  religion  is  professed  by  about  420,000  persons, 

BTal  introduction  of  the  decimal  divSion  of  the  quad-  ander  six  Cathohc  bishops.  Ihe  Anamese 
rant  for  geo>^phic  and  geodetic  co-ordination,  and  the  army  musters  about  160,000  men.  The  total 
corresponding  expressions  for  time,  is  destmed  to  re-  commerce  of  the  port  of  Haiphong  in  1881 
alizescientificanpr  and  practically,  1^^  aniounted  to  2,171,428  taels.  The  principal 
fK>und  appear  to  justify  the  passing  by  the  consideni-  .  -n  i  x-  j-  •  i  j  *. 
tiontheKof  in  the  gi4at  me^ure  of  unification  pro-  exports  are  Silk,  lac,  tin,  medicinal  drugs,  cot- 
posed  in  the  first  resolution.  Meanwhile,  to  satisiy  at  ton,  mushrooms,  and  anise-seed  oil.  The  trade 
tHe  same  time  important  scientific  considerations,  the  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The 
Conference  recommends  on  this  occasion  the  extension,  French  possessions  in  Farther  India  consist  of 


.  .  -----    r.  -^ -, military 

'*^'^^^°«;  ™^P«'  navigation,  etc.  power  of  France  in  Farther  India  dates  from 

ch^e\Sd"menP^^^^^^^  before  the  Revolution     A  French  force  landed 

by  the  middle  of  the  pillars  of  the  meridian  instru-  in  1789,  by  the  aid  of  which,  after  a  ten  years' 

^ent  of  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  because  this  war,  Nguyen  Anh,  or  Giacong,  established  him- 

Qjeridian  fulfills,  as  point  of  departure  of  londtudes,  self  upon  the  throne.     This  Emperor  did  not 

M^^rSre'Zr^xtecirus^fhr™  ackno.ledgethesuze™intyofChina,ofwhich 

^er  prospects  of  being  generally  adopted.     The  ^^^^  centuries  before  Anam,  with  Cochin-Cbi- 

^ongitude  should  be  reckoned  fVom  the  meridian  of  na  and  Tonquin,  had  formed  an  integral  part. 

Greenwich,  in  the  sole  direction  of  from  west  to  east.  His   son   and   successor   paid   homage   to  the 


^^  iisea  logctncr  wim  ine  jocai  or  nauonai  iime,  wnicn  r*  •^"•"i     *»  "^    wv^i  v    «•*«    v/iwv.*vr..o    .  va^iv^^vo    v* 

^ill  necessarily  continue  to  be  used  in  ordinary  life.  French  domination.    In  1826  he  refused  to  re- 

This  Conference  recommends,  as  the  point  of  de-  ceive  a  French  embassy.     Tonquin,  which  was 

Pajture  of  the  universal  hour   and  of  cosmopolitan  incorporated  in  the  new  empire  of  Anam,  but 

^ate,  the  mean  noon  of  Greenwich,  which  coincides  v  r  li        j       xi      r      •  ^  ^  i  au 

^ith  the  instant  of  midni^dit  or  with  the  beginning  of  ^^^^^^  "'^^er  the  foreign  rule,  welcomed  the 

the  civil  day,  under  the  meridian  situated  at  12  hours  missionai'ies  because  they  were  obnoxious  to 

or  180*  from  Greenwich,  the  universal  hours  to  be  the  Emperor.     This  was  the  occasion  of  a  long 

ooanted  from  zero  to  24.  ,.  ,    .        ,  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  missionaries  by 

J'.ihor^"?h^;,Srtiorra^j;;dV°«oT'rf  t^e  Anamlte  authorities.    The  horrors  only 

Aoura,  have  to  change  their  meridian,  should  intro-  ceased  upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant  in  1841. 

dace  the  new  system  of  longitudes  as  early  as  possi-  His  successor,  Thieutri,  was  disposed  to  repeat 
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the  crimes  of  his  father,  bat  took  warning  from  Tudoc,  instead  of  carrying  out  his  part  of  the 
the  successes  of  English  arms  in  Xhe  o])ium  war.  compact,  embraced  the  ancient  feudatorj  reta- 
in 1847  Commodore  Lapierre  arrived  in  Tu-  lion  to  China,  which  the  Peking  Govemment 
ron  with  two  war-vessels,  to  demand  the  re-  now  hastened  to  reassert,  in  order  to  escape 
ligious  freedom  from  the  Anamite  monarch  the  French  protectorate.    The  French  Govera- 
which  the  Emperor  of  China  had  recently  ment  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  treaty, 
granted  by  treaty.    The  French  commander  but  postponed  the  matter  year  after  year,  no- 
was  warned  during  the  negotiations  of  an  in-  til  the  events  in  Egypt  and  the  new  impalaes  to 
tended    massacre,  and  prepared   for   combat,  external  activity  sparred  them  to  action. 
Anamite  armed  craft  collected  in  the  harbor,  The  absorption  of  Anam  and  Tonqain  would 
and,  when  they  did  not  depart  upon  Lapierre^s  open  the  gates  of  China  under  as  favorable  cod- 
warning,  he  opened  fire  and  annihilated  the  ditionsas  were  ei^joyed  by  English  merchaots  in 
whole  fleet.    A  few  months  later  Thieutri's  Hong- Kong  and  Canton.    The  Alpine  proviDoe 
son  succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Tuduc.  of  Yunnan,  inhabited  by  Chinese  Mohamme- 
On  the  pretext  that  the  Christian  priests  in-  dans  and  aboriginal  Mino-tsea,  is  bound  by  very 
trigued  with  one  of  the  imperial  princes,  he  loose  political  ties  to  the  Celestial  Empire, 
ordered  his  officers  to  throw  into  the  water  Ihey  held  out  many  years  against  the  Peking 
every  missionary  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Government  before  tiieir  rebellion  was  rap- 
In  1851  and  1852  many  were  executed.    After  pressed  in  1872.    It  was  this  rebellion  which 
the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War,  another  suggested  to  the  Indian  Government,  to  which 
French  vessel  of  war  brought  a  written  mes-  the  rebels  appealed  for  assistance,  the  possiUl- 
sage,  which  the  Emperor  refused  to  receive,  ity  of  reopening  the  great  commercial  route  of 
The  commander  thereupon  bombarded  the  port  antiquity  through  Burmah  to  the  mouth  of  the 
and  landed  troops.    Yet  after  long  proorasti-  Irrawaddy.    The  British  home  authorities,  re- 
nation  the  French  force  sailed  away  without  luctant  to  give  any  encouragement  to  the  rebel 
obtaining  any  definite  terms.    This  embold-  King,  Suleiman,  recalled  the  expedition  of  Miy. 
ened  Tuduo  to   persist  in   his  persecutions.  Sladen.    The  second  expedition,  in  1874,  wss 
One  of  the  missionaries,  Bishop  Pellerin,  at  driven    back  by  the  Chinese,   after  the  in- 
last  moved  Napoleon  III  to  dispatch  another  terpreter  Margary  had  first  been  murdered, 
expedition,  which,  under  the  command  of  Ad-  The  route  has  only  recently  been  explored  hj 
miral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  arrived  at  Turon  Mr.  Colquhocm.    The  rebellion  of  Suleiman 
in  August,  1858.    The  French  took  the  town  first  put,  likewise,  the  Red  river  ronte  into  the 
by  assault,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  it,  but  by  minds  of  the  French,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
the  unwholesome  climate  the  force  was  soon  the  last  war  in  Tonquin.    The  French  mer- 
so  reduced  that  it  could  not  hold  the  place,  chant  Dupuis  was  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
The  troops  therefore  re-embarked,  and  in  the  ernor  of  Yunnan  to  explore  the  Red  river 
beginning  of  1859  took  Saigon,  in  Cambodia,  with  reference  to  transporting  materials  o( 
by  storm.    Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  was  war  into  the  disturbed  province.     The  Ton- 
replaced  by  Admiral  Page.     While  the  latter  quin  authorities  forbade  the  transport  of  arms 
was  planning  operations  against  Turon  and  and  ammunition,  Dupuis  appealed  to  his  gov- 
Hu6,  the  former  commander  convinced  Napo-  emment  to  punish  the  Tonquinese,  and  gallant 
leon  of  the  importance  of  Saigon  and  its  dis-  young  French  officers  were  eager  for  the  ad- 
trict.    The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  follow-  venture.    With  an  incredibly  small  force  thej 
ing  years  the  French  continued  the  conquest  of  stormed  citadels,  routed  armies  of  the  worth- 
Cambodia,  fortified  and  garrisoned  Saigon,  and  less  Anamese  troops,  and  occupied  the  whole 
repelled  the  Anamites  several  times.     On  June  country,  meeting  with  no  formidable  resistance 
6,  1862,  Tuduo  was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  until  tliey  encountered  the  Black  Flags, 
which  reduced  his  sovereign  rights,  and  ac-  The  inaccessible  regions  in  the  interior  of 
cepted  French  protection.    He  would  not  have  China  were  the  objective  point  of  the  aggres- 
submitted  to  such  terms  if  the  Tonquinese  had  sive  policy  in  Burmah  of  the  late  British  Go^- 
not  broken  out  in  rebellion  at  that  time.    The  emment.    The  Red  river  has  every  advantap 
leader  of  the  rebel  army  was  Pedro  Phuong,  a  over  the  overland  commercial  route  from  Brit- 
descendant  of  an  ancient  dynastic  family  and  a  ish   Burmah.    It  is  an  uninterrupted  wat«r 
zealous  Catholic.    The  French  availed  them-  route;  the  distance  from  the  ocean  is  much 
selves  of  the  difficulties  between  Anam  and  shorter;  and  it  passes  through  a  country  capa- 
Tonquin  to  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  Tu-  ble  of  a  high  material  development, 
due  until,  in  1874,  after  the  campaign  of  1878,  GontrvTersy  with  dilui. — The  treaty  was  ooo- 
in  which  Francois  Gamier  lost  his  life,  they  eluded  at  Saigon,  March   15,  1874,  between 
extorted  from  him  a  treaty  which  reduced  him  France  and  Tuduc.    The  text  was  commani- 
to  vassalage.    It  admitted  the  French  to  three  cated  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  Man^h 
ports  of  Anam,  with  the  right  of  maintaining  25,  1875.    A  protest  was  immediately  (Jane 
a  garrison,  required  the  King  of  Anam  to  con-  10th)  returned  by  China,  which  declare<l  that 
form  his  foreign  policy  to  the  wishes  of  France,  it  refused  to  recognize  the  treaty.     In  18^ 
and  promised  him  assistance  in  preserving  or-  the  Marquis  Tseng  interrogated  M.  de  Freyci- 
der,  suppressing  piracy,  and  defending  his  land  net  with  reference  to  a  rumored  French  ex- 
against  foreign  attacks.  pedition  to  Tonquin,  and  was  assured  that  no 
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expedition  was  contemplated,  but  that  France  tatlon  which  had  been  put  npon  his  words, 
was  considering  the  question  of  upholding  the  couched  in  the  following  terms :  *^  I  confioed 
treaty  of  Saigon.     Subsequently,  upon  the  cir-  myself  to  saying  that  the  French  Govemment 
culation  of  fresh  rumors,  the  Chinese  repre-  had  given  orders  for  carrying  out  the  treaty 
sentative  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  of  1874.     I  added  that  the  consequences  of 
succeeding  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,   M.  the  influence  I  intended  to  exercise  concerned 
8t.  Hillaire,  asking  whether  the  intentions  of  only  the  signatories  of  the  treaty,  aud  that 
the  French  Government  bad  undergone  any  consequently  we  had  no  explanation  to  give  to 
change  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Ton-  the  Chinese  Government."    In  bis  reply,  dated 
quin,    **  whose  prince  has  hitherto   received  June  14,  1882,  the  Marquis  Tseng  protested 
investiture  as  a  vassal  from  the  Emperor  of  against  this  position  in  the  following  language: 
China."    The  reply,  of  the  date  of  Sept.  27,  "  If  a  suzerainty  of  centuries  over  Tonquin,  a 
1880,  declared  the  intention  of  France  to  con-  contiguous  frontier  for  thousands  of  /»,  a  no- 
form  to  the  treaty  of  1874,  which  "guaranteed  merous  colony  settled  in  the  country,  oommer- 
the  kingdom  of  Anam  its  entire  independ-  cial  interests  whose  extent  yields  to  those  of 
ence  of  all  the  powers,"  and  "placed  all  the  no  other  country,  and  the  navigation  of  ariTcr 
European  interests  in  Anam  under  the  pro-  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  southwest  of  China 
tection  of  France."    The  Marquis  Tseng  wrote,  — if,  I  say,  all  these  titles  put  together,  do 
under  the  date  of  Sept.  24,  1881,  that  the  Pe-  not  give  the  Imperial  Government  a  right  vt 
king  Government  does  not  recognize  the  treaty  being  interested  in  what  happens  in  Tonquin,  I 
of  1874,  or  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Anam  should  be  glad  to  know  what  could  confer  sach 
to  change  by  his  sole  act  China^s  "  unquestion-  a  right."    This  remained  unanswered,  and  for 
able  rights  of  suzerainty."    M.  Gambetta,  who  many  months  there  was  little  intercourse  with 
succeeded  in  the  ministry,  sent  the  reply,  Jan.  the  European  representative  of  China. 
1,  1882.     He  described  Anam  as  an  "em-        Meanwhile  negotiations  were  opened  at P^ 
pire."     "I  can  not,"  he  wrote,  "allow  you  to  king,  and  in  November,  1882,  M.  Bourse,  the 
protest  against  the  treaty  of  1874.    That  treaty  French  minister,  agreed  upon  a  scheme  ojf  ar- 
was  duly  notified,  and  in  its  reply  of  June  rangement  which,  however,  was  rejected  bj 
10,  1875,  your  Government  made  no  protest,  the  French  Government.     On  May  16,  188.^ 
Anam  was  mentioned  solely  as  formerly  a  M.  Bourse  was  recalled  to  France,  and  M. 
tributary  of  China,  which  is  merely  of  histori-  Tricou,  embassador  to  Japan,  was  sent  on  a 
cal  interest."    On  this  plea  the  French  minis-  special  mission  to  China,  and  entered  into  ne- 
ter  refused  to  agree  to  a  protest  against  a  gotiations  with  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
treaty  "the  time  for  carrying  out  which  has  who  was  proceeding  to  take  command  of  the 
arrived,"  but  declared  that  "the  Government  Chinese  troops  in  the  four  southern  provinces, 
of   France  cherishes  no   designs  which  can  On  July  4th  M.  Tricou  announced  that  anj 
harm  Chinese  interests."     The  Marquis  re-  aid  given  by  China  to  Anam  would  involve  a 

Elied  on  Feb.  12,  1882,  after  ii,  Gambetta  castis  belli.  The  Chinese  Government  disa- 
ad  given  place  in  the  Foreign  OflSce  to  M.  vowed  any  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  Chi- 
de Freycinet,  correcting  the  allusion  to  the  nese  subjects  in  Anam. 
colony  of  Cochin-China,  and  denying  the  con-  About  this  time  the  scene  of  negotiations 
struction  put  upon  the  Chinese  protest  of  June  was  ngain  transferred  to  Europe.  On  Aug. 
10,  1876,  to  the  treaty  of  Saigon.  The  terms  18, 1883,  the  Marquis  Tseng  declared  the  bases 
used  by  Prince  Enng  in  that  reply,  he  assert-  on  which  China  was  willing  to  treat,  which 
ed,  far  from  referring  to  the  tributary  position  were  the  preservation  of  Chinese  sozeraintj 
of  Anam  as  merely  a  question  of  historical  and  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin  by  France,  on 
interest,  "signify  that  Anam  has  been,  and  the  one  hand,  and  the  opening  of  the  Red 
still  is,  a  country  tributary  to  China,  whose  river  to  commerce  on  the  other.  M.  Challe- 
constant  acts  of  submission  still  make  it  a  vas-  mel-Lacour,  in  reply,  August  27th,  denied  the 
sal  state.  ^  If  Prince  Kung  did  not  discuss  the  suzerainty,  and  declared  that  the  affairs  of  Ton- 
articles  of  the  treaty,^  he  explains,  Mt  was  be-  quin  must  be  settled  with  Anam  alone.  A 
cause  he  refuses  to  recognize  it ;  for  the  Chi-  new  situation  was  now  created  by  the  French 
nese  Government  protested  against  the  treaty  military  successes,  the  change  of  rulers  in 
of  1874  as  soon  as  it  was  submitted  to  it.* "  Anam,  and  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ho^,  Ao- 
In  April,  1882,  when  rumors  of  the  capture  gust  25th.  The  Chinese  diplomats  protest«d 
of  Hanoi  reached  the  Chinese  embassador,  that  there  could  be  no  king  in  Anam  withont 
he  sought  explanations  from  M.  de  Freycinet,  investiture  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  that 
who  assured  him  that  the  affair  was  of  no  im-  the  treaty  therefore  possessed  no  force  or  ra- 
portance,  and  that  what  had  been  done  was  lidity.  Thence  ensued  a  montb^s  negotiations 
without  the  sanction  of  the  French  Govern-  between  the  Marquis  Tseng  and  MM.  Jules 
ment.  This  explanation  was  forwarded  to  the  Ferry  and  Challemel-Lacour,  in  which  Lord 
Peking  Government,  and  on  M&y  6,  1882,  the  Granville  unofficially  played  the  part  of  medi- 
Marquis  Tseng  informed  the  French  minister  ator.  On  September  15th  propositions  were 
that  he  had  tranquillized  the  court  at  Peking,  submitted  by  the  French  Government,  agree 
On  the  31st  of  May  he  received  from  M.  de  ing  to  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  «nd 
Freycinet  a  dispatch  correcting  the  interpre-  providing  for  the  opening  of  the  town  of  Man 
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in  Tannan,  to  foreign  commerce.    The  Soon  after  Watsong  died,  and  bis  followers 

r  of  the  Chinese  Government,  October  divided  into  two  bands.    The  main  body  of 

was  to  the  effect  that,  if  France  was  de-  the  original  Taeping  rebels  were  disposed  to 

led  to  disregard  the  suzerainty  of  China  settle  down  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  to  make 

le  integrity  of  Anam,  it  would  accept  a  their  submission  to  the  Chinese  and  Anamese 

1  zone  between  the  southern  frontier  of  authorities.     They  adopted  the  yellow  flag  for 

in  and  the  20th  degree  of  latitude,  and  their  ensign,  and  chose  for  their  chief  Hwang 

Kuang  Ho  Khuang,  opposite  Sontay,  a  Tsong  In,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Chi- 

port.    By  this  arrangement  China  would  nese  territorial  army  of  Kwangsi.   The  smaller 

e  possession  of  the  delta  of  the  Songcoi  band,  which  retained  the  black  flag,  was  com- 

e  control  of  the  route  to  Yunnan,  aban-  posed  of  criminals  and  desperate  characters 

;  the  other  less  valuable  portions  of  tlie  who  had  joined  the  band  of  Watsong  in  the 

>m  to  be  annexed  to  French   Cochin-  hope  of  plunder  or  to  escape  from  justice,  and 

The  Chinese  Government  offered  to  their  new  leader  was  formerly  the  most  famous 

)ss  piracy,  subdue  the  Black  Flags,  and  brigand  in  the  province  of  Kwangsi.     The 

he  Songcoi  river  open  for  commerce.  principal  settlement  of  the  Black  Flags  is  at 

rules  Ferry,  on  Nov.  22,  1883,  declared  Laokai,   on  Red  river ;    that  of   the   Yellow 

ranee  was  inclined  to  respect  the  tradi-  Flags  at  Hagiung,  farther  in  the  interior  and 

bond  between  Anam  and  China,  so  far  east  of  that  place.    The  Anamese  subsidized 

as  not  incompatible  with  the  French  pro-  the  Yellow  Flags,  partly  to  act  as  a  check  upon 

ite.    He  announced  that  it  was  neces-  the  troublesome  Black  Flags,  and  were  glad  to 

>  occupy  certain  new  positions  in  Ton-  avail  themselves  of  both  in  their  conflicts  with 

In  a  communication,  dated  November  the  French.    It  was  through  a  want  of  pre- 

the  Marquis  expressed  regret  that  the  caution  against  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 

1  contemplated  the  occupation  of  Hanoi,  Black  Flags  that  Gamier  lost  his  life  in  1873, 

r,  and  Bacninh,  which  did  not  accord  and  through  a  repetition  of  the  same  blunder 

iie  declarations  of  former  ministers,  who  Riviere  suffered  defeat  and  death    in   1883. 

only  of  a  protectorate.     M.  Ferry  re-  Both  the  Black  and  Yellow  Flags  have  greatly 

November  80th,  that  the  object  was  to  increased  in  number  since  they  were  expelled 

the  protectorate,  and  added :  "  The  from  Chinese  territory,  the  former  numbering 
f  our  military  campaign  in  Tonquin  has  in  1883  probably  not  fewer  than  5,000  war- 
ten  changed,  and  can  not  be  changed,  riors,  and  the  latter  perhaps  twice  as  many. 
esponsibUity  for  a  conflict  would  rest  French  Military  ExpedltiiNi. — Capt.  Riviere,  a 
Dhina."  naval  officer,  obtained  command  of  the  expedi- 
Btad[  Flags.— More  formidable  than  the  tion  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
?se  army  were  the  irreprular  soldiers  treaty  of  1874,  and  embarked  in  October,  1881. 
I  as  the  Black  and  the  Yellow  Flags.  The  changes  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was 
troops  were  not  Anamese,  but  Chinese,  directed  successively  by  St.  Hillaire,  Garabetta, 
is  not  known  to  what  extent  they  were  Freycinet,  Duclere,andChallerael-Lacour,  were 
nted  by  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  the  cause  of  Capt.  Rividre  being  left  with  his 
\e  provinces.  They  are  survivors  of  the  small  force  in  Tonquin  without  support  or  in- 
ns Taeping  rebels  who  held  the  military  structions,  to  act  at  his  own  discretion.  The 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  at  bay  for  many  worthless  Anamite  militia  offered  no  formida- 

In  1865  the  rebels,  who  bad  retired  ble  resistance  to  his  insignificant  band  of  ma- 

the  Chinese  troops  into  the  province  of  rines.    He  ascended  to  Hanoi,  and  took  the 

^i,  were  finally  driven  across  the  border  citadel  by  assault,  the  Anamite  garrison  being 

*onquin,  and  found  a  secure  retreat  in  driven  out  at  the  first  onset,  in  May,  1882. 

mntains  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  river  Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  following 

This  band  of  exiles,  numbering  about  spring,  when  the  Government  at  home  began 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  to  consider  a  forward  movement,  and  the  hos- 
s.  Their  chief  was  Watsong,  one  of  tile  natives  showed  signs  of  activity.  There 
ig  Wang's  principal  lieutenants,  and  many  was  no  declaration  of  war  against  Anam,  nor 
m  continued  the  freebooting  practices  any  expressed  intention  of  effecting  political 
hicli  the  rebellion  degenerated  in  its  lat-  changes.  The  declared  object  of  the  expedi- 
•iod.  They  offered  no  further  hostility  tion  was  to  clear  the  Red  river  of  the  Black- 
Chinese  Government,  but  rather  became  Flag  pirates,  and  keep  it  open  for  European 
ipporters  and  instruments  of  Chinese  commerce.  A  desultory  warfare  was  carried 
and  influence  in  Anam.  The  Anam-  on  with  the  natives.  The  Black  Flags  were 
ops  were  sent  against  them  several  times,  re  enforced  by  Anamites  and  by  volunteers 
ere  invariably  defeated.  In  1868  they  from  China,  who  united  to  harass  and  compel 
ndisputed  possession  of  the  whole  right  the  retreat  of  the  hated  foreigners.  Yet,  dur- 
►f  the  Red  river  above  the  capital.  With  ing  this  time,  the  official  assumption  was  that 
istance  of  the  Chinese  Viceroy  of  Can-  the  French  had  to  do  simply  with  pirates,  and 
'  Governor-General  of  the  two  Kwang,  were  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of 
ere  finally  expelled  from  the  low  country  Anam.  After  many  vacillations,  in  May,  1888, 
nfined  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  the  French  Government  decided  to  send  a  mili- 
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tary  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  which  would  of  a  French  force  before  Hanoi,  and  of  tbe 

be  sutticient  to  subjugate  the  country,  and  death  of  the  commander, 
announced   to  China  and   Europe  its  inten-        A  heavy  cannonade  from  the  Anamite  pu» 

tion  practically  to  annex  the  province  of  Ton-  annoyed  the  French  troops  for  sevend  dtya. 

quin.  The  Black  Flags  became  bolder  and  more  die- 

Camiftalgi  of  1883* — About  the  same  time  the  gerous,  and  their  commander  sent  a  cbsll€ii|f 

fresh  activity  of  the  hostile  Anamltes  drove  in  extravagant  language,  of  tbe  kind  which  v 

Commandant  Riviere  to  resume  offensive  op-  usual  in  Chinese  warfare,  threatening  to  kiH 

erations.    He  had  in  vain  appealed  to  the  Gov-  tbe  French  commandant  with  his  own  hand^. 

ernment  for  re-enforcements.     The  moment  On  May  19th  Commandant  Rividre  called  out 

was  now  favorable,  and  his  fresh  action  was  his  troops  for  a  sortie  in  force.     CommaDdant 

an  incitement  to  French  politicians  to  take  up  Berthe  de  Yilers  led  the  column,  consistioE  of 

the  mooted  scheme  of  the  acquisition  of  Ton-  400  men,  with  sailors  to  draw  the  gaQ&    The 

quin.     M.  de  Eergaradec  was  sent  to  Anam  Anamites  fell  back  as  they  took  up  a  positios 

as  the  bearer  of  an  ultimatum  of  the  French  in  the  open   and  advanced  with   confideoce, 

Government  to  the  King  Tuduc,  whereby  he  until  they  reached  the  spot  where  Francoif 

would  virtually  resign  the  government  of  his  Gamier  fell.     Here  they  were  brought  up  short 

country  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  ac-  by  a  stockade  concealed  by  bushes,  in  which  a 

cept  the  position  of  a  mediatized  Indian  prince,  strong  force  of  Black  Flags  were  waiting  i(s 

The  Assembly  was  asked  for  a  vote  of  6,800,-  them.    A  heavy  fusillade  was  opened  upon  the 

000  francs  to  enforce  these  demands.  French  column,  and  before  a  shot  was  fired  ia 

The  French  commander  feared  that  the  com-  reply  80  soldiers  fell  dead  or  wonnded.  Com- 
munications between  Hanoi  and  the  sea  would  mandant  Riviere  attempted  to  bring  up  h» 
be  cut  off  by  the  entrance  into  southern  Ton-  artillery,  and,  while  he  and  Cadet  Moulin  were 
quin  of  the  bands  on  the  Bod6,  or  chief  arm  of  assisting  the  sailors  with  the  cannon,  they  were 
the  Red  river,  and  their  occupation  of  the  both  killed.  Commandant  de  Yilers  was  mor* 
country  in  combination  with  forces  from  tally  wounded,  and  two  other  officers  were 
Anam.  Commandant  Riviere  therefore  deter-  killed.  The  soldiers  retreated  precipitatelj. 
mined  to  occupy  the  fortress  of  Namdinh,  the  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Saigon,  Chef- 
most  important  point  in  the  Bod6  region,  com-  de-BataiUon  Chevalier  was  sent  with  600  regu- 
manding  the  river.  The  city  is  the  capital  of  lar  troops  and  two  gunboats, 
a  rich  province,  and  was  one  of  the  centers  of  On  receiving  the  news  of  this  disa^^ter,  Maj 
the  hostile  Anamite  and  Mandarin  sentiment.  26thf  the  Chamber,  which  had  been  wrangiiii^ 
He  requested  the  governor  several  times  to  over  the  appointment  of  a  civil  commissioner, 
pull  down  his  flag  and  admit  a  French  garri-  at  once  passed  the  bill  for  the  exneditkHL 
son,  but  was  answered :  **  Why  have  you  come  Transports  were  dispatched  nnder  the  con- 
here  ?  If  you  want  to  fight,  let  us  fight ;  oth-  mand  of  Admiral  Courbet,  followed  by  others, 
erwise  stay  away."  On  March  27th  Rividre  until  in  July  7,000  troops  were  landed  in  Tod- 
embarked,  in  seven  small  steamers  and  gun-  quin,  4,000  of  whom  were  sent  up  to  Banco, 
boats,  a  force  of  800  men  to  attack  Namdinh,  Admiral  Courbet  commanded  the  sea-forcea, 
which  was  captured  after  a  bombardment  of  Gen.  Bouet  the  land  troops,  and  Dr.  Barmand 
several  hours.  Tbe  same  day  the  Anamites,  was  appointed  civil  commissioner, 
in  the  absence  of  the  commander  and  a  large  This  triumvirate,  in  communication  with  the 
part  of  the  garrison,  assailed  the  citadel  at  Ha-  authorities  at  home,  planned  an  extensive  cam- 
noi.  Commandant  Rividre  telegraphed  home  paign.  The  French  troops  proceeded  at  once 
for  2,000  more  troops.  to  take  possession  of  the  deita  of  the  Red  nv- 

On  May  16th  the  vote  of  credit  for  the  Ton-  er.  At  tbe  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  city  of 
quin  expedition  came  up  in  the  French  Cham-  Hanoi,  and  the  two  arms  of  the  river  conatitute 
her  and  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  M.  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  princi- 
Challemel-Lacour,  in  defending  the  project,  pal  points.  They  already  had  possession  of  Nam- 
characterized  the  objections  of  China  as  purely  dinh  on  the  southern  arm.  They  next  occopied 
platonic,  since  it  was  not  a  military  nation,  without  difficulty  the  seaport  of  Haiphong,  at 
There  would  be  no  conquest  of  Tonquin,  be-  the  mouth  of  the  northern  arm.  Between  the 
cause  the  King  of  Anam  had  no  fighting  latter  and  the  main  position  of  the  French  at 
troops,  but  merely  a  military  demonstration.  Hanoi  the  fortress  of  Haiziuong  remained  ia 
The  expeditionary  corps  would  occupy  certain  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  the  country.  Ob 
points  m  Tonquin  until  Tuduc  showed  a  will-  August  13th,  Col.  Brionval  marched  on  this  po- 
ingness  to  renew  and  revise  the  treaty  in  the  sition,  and  captured  it  without  loss.  Abontthe 
desired  sense.  The  collection  of  customs  dur-  same  date,  Gen.  Bouet,  the  chief  in  command, 
ing  the  occupation  would  pay  all  the  costs  of  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  citj  of 
the  expedition.  He  represented  that  the  Ton-  Sontay,  on  the  Red  river,  twenty  miles  above 
quinese  were  weary  of  the  yoke  of  Anam  and  Hanoi.  WhUe  this  operation  was  being  carried 
would  welcome  the  French  as  deliverers.  Im-  out  from  Hanoi,  Admiral  Courbet  was  eipecte*! 
mediately  after  the  Chamber  determined  to  to  gain  possession  of  the  forts  at  the  month  of 
prosecute  the  operations  for  the  enforcement  the  Hn6  river,  with  a  squadron  and  a  division 
of  the  treaty,  news  came  of  the  annihilation  of  land-troops,  and  then  advance  upon  Hn^ 
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.  Bouet  set  oat  from  Hanoi  on  the  even-  The  continaed  rising  of  the  waters  necessitated 

Augast  14tb,  with  a  force  of  2,000  men  the  abandonment  of  the  captured  town  and  a 

:  guns,  advancing  in  three  colamns,  one  of  cessation  of  operations  for  some  weeks. 

commanded  by  Col.  Revillon,  followed  On  the  Hu6  Biver,  in  the  center  of  Anam, 

rer,  with  the  intention  of  storming  or  the  invaders  met  with  better  success.     The 

tg  the  works  along  the  bank.    Five  gan-  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  bombard- 

iscended  the  river  to  support  the  troops,  ed  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  August.    A 

rst  intrenchments,  not  four  miles  from  landing  could  not  be  made  on  the  north  bank 

were  vacated  after  a  few  shells  had  been  on  the  19th,  but  on  the  following  day  it  was 

to  them  from  the  gunboats.    A  second  successfullj  accomplished,  in  spite  of  an  ener- 

d  position  was  speedily  deserted  by  the  getic  defense  by  the  Anamites  from  behind 

tes.    The  third  was  the  town  of  Phou-  the  dunes.    The  fortifications  on  the  southern 

lisaded  with  stout  bamboo  stakes.   After  bank  were  occupied  without  fighting  on  August 

g  in  a  hot  fire  of  shells  from  the  vessels,  21st.    Steamers  took  part  in  the  bombardment, 

»n*s  infantry  advanced  to  the  assault,  but  and  delivered  their  fire  to  good  efi^ect.    The 

ith  such  vigorous  resistance  that  they  landing  force  consisted  of  sailors  from  the  first 

bilged  to  retreat.    The  gunboats  shelled  three  vessels,  two  companies  of  marines,  one 

iCe  again  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  a  of  native  riflemen,  two  batteries  of  native  ar- 

attack  was  repelled.     A  third  was  not  tillery-men,  and  100  coolies — in  all  1,050  men, 

(uccessful,  and  Revillon  prepared  for  a  with  15  guns.    The  French  lost   but  a  few 

fort  at  the  break  of  day.  wounded,  but  their  shells  caused  severe  losses 

middle  column,  under  CoL  Goronat,  had  on  the  other  side,  the  Anamite  dead  number- 

\  time  advanced  without  meeting  with  ing  over  600. 

distance,  to  the  village  of  Tenoi,  where  The  fortress  of  Haiziuong  was  captured  Au 

ited  the  issue  of  the  detour  undertaken  gust  19th,  by  a  sudden  assault   which   was 

column  on  the  left,  commanded  by  Ool.  so  well  conducted  that  the  Anamites  had  no 

The  latter  sent  out  a  detachment  to  time  to  spike  their  guns,  and  fled  in  disorder 
loitre,  which  found  the  road  a  little  dis-  into  the  interior.  This  town  is  the  capital  of 
ihead  closed  by  intrenchments  and  stock-  a  province,  and  has  a  population  of  30,000.  It 
The  road,  leading  through  bogs  and  was  strongly  fortified  with  palisades,  after  the 
•wed  fields,  was  so  narrow  that  the  guns  Anamite  manner,  and  occupies  a  command- 
lot  deploy  properly,  and  the  horses  and  ing  site  on  the  Taibigne  arm  of  Red  river. 
I  stack  fast  in  the  mire.  The  column  After  the  capture  of  the  fortifications  at  the 
}ed  to  the  point  where  the  road  was  mouth  of  the  Hu6  a  truce  was  made,  and  Dr. 
d  by  fortifications,  which  was  at  the  Harmand,  the  civil  commissioner,  with  M.  de 
of  Vong,  beyond  the  spot  where,  on  the  Champeaux,  the  deputy  of  the  Governor  of 
larrow  road,  Rividre  had  lost  his  life.  Oochin-China,  went  to  Hu^  in  the  Bayard, 
nnon  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  a  thou-  escorted  by  two  small  steamers,  with  a  guard 
paces  from  the  village.  The  artillery  of  90  mahnes,  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Re-en- 
is  not  answered ;  but  when  the  troops  forcements  were  sent  from  France  to  hold  the 
iched  the  fortifications  they  were  met  positions,  and  a  blockade  was  declared. 
i  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  which  drove  The  Treaty  of  Hi^ — King  Tuduc,  the  deter- 
back.  When  the  Anamites  saw  the  mined  enemy  of  the  French,  had  died  in  July, 
1  in  retreat,  they  sallied  in  force  and  and  was  succeeded  by  Vian  Lau,  also  an  ad- 
to  flank  the  retiring  column  on  the  left,  lierent  of  the  war  policy.  But  on  the  capture 
were  the  Cochin-Cbina  auxiliaries  and  of  the  Ha6  forts  the  new  King  and  his  court 
r  Flags,  who  had  now  joined  the  French,  fled  in  consternation  into  the  interior,  leaving 
tuation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  was  the  throne  vacant.  His  rival,  Hiep  Hoa,  or 
es  exceedingly  critical.  The  Anamites  Hiephma,  the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  who 
lack  Flags  followed  the  French  a  long  was  amenable  to  French  influences,  now  as- 
^e,  though  the  latter  several  times  turned  sumed  the  supreme  power,  and  at  once  sent  a 
md  poured  volleys  into  their  pursuers,  request  that  Dr.  Harmand  come  to  Hu^  to 
ted  as  well  as  was  possible  by  the  artil-  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  drawn 
Thier  reached  Hanoi  by  evening,  and  ap  and  signed  August  25th.  The  articles  pro- 
iddle  column,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  vided  for  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity; 
join  it,  returned  the  following  day.  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Bin  Thuan  to 
assault  of  Revillon  on  the  morning  of  France ;  the  recall  of  Anamite  troops  from 
bh  was  successful,  and  the  village  and  its  Tonquin,  and  the  transfer  of  the  command  of 
i  were  finally  captured  after  fourteen  the  Anamite  army  to  Gen.  Bouet,  who  would 
of  fighting,  with  a  total  loss  to  the  employ  the  troops,  lately  in  the  field  against 
I  of  3  officers  and  14  men  killed  and  the  French,  to  expel  the  Black  Flags  from 
50  wounded,  not  counting  the  30  dead  Tonquin ;  tiie  confirmation  of  the  French  pro- 
e  wounded  among  the  native  auxiliaries,  tectorate,  established  by  the  treaty  of  1874; 
entire  French  force,  with  the  exception  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Quinhon,  Turon, 
lall  garrison  in  the  pagoda  of  the  capt-  and  Quangai  to  commerce.  The  treaty  stipu- 
iUage,  was  back  in  Hanoi  by  the  17th.  lated  furthermore  that  the  French  should  have 
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control  over  the  Anaiaite  finances  and  ens-  and  the  outer  works  were  carried  in  the  era- 

toms,  and  should  permanently  occupy  the  forts  ing  by  the  Algerian  troops,  together  with  the 

at  the  entrance  of  the  harbors  of  Hu6  and  infantry,  marines,  and  sailors.    The  losses  ven 

Turon.    In  Tonquin  they  engaged  to  preserve  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  tbe"Kew 

order,  establish  good  government,  and  clear  York  Hercdd''  to  be  nearer  1,000  than  200 

the  country  of  pirates.    The  right  to  maintain  men,  as  officially  stated.     The  Cbineser  BIsck 

an  armed  force  there,  and  to  occupy  any  mili-  Elag,  and  Anamite  garrison   began  to  witb- 

tary  positions  that  were  deemed  necessary  for  draw,  but  kept  up  the  defense  until  the  17th, 

these  objects,  was  also  reserved.  when  the  French  entered  the  town.    Tbedti- 

On  September  Ist,  although  the  country  was  del  was  still  held  by  the   Black  Flags,  who 

still  inundated,  the  French  advanced  within  were  expelled  after  another  fight  on  the  18tL 
twelve  miles  of  Sontay,  to  the  village  of  Pal-        This  victory  severely  crippled  the  Tnsuk 

Ian,  where  they  found  the  enemy  in  casemated  army,  and  the  Government  prepared  to  send 

forts,  on  which  the  gunboats  produced  no  ef-  a  much  larger  force  than  had  been  deemed 

feet.    After  three  days  of  fighting,  they  car-  necessary    before  testing  the  quality  of  tb« 

ried  the  works  by  storm.    Leaving  800  men  Black  Flags    and  the  Ghinese  troops.    Hw 

with   a  gunboat  to  hold  the  position.  Gen.  movement  against  Bachninh    was  postponed 

Bouet  returned  to  Hanoi  to  await  re-enforce-  until  the  next  year.    Re-enforcements  ven 

ments  before  marching  upon  Sontay.      The  sent  which  raised  the  strength  of  the  Freodi 

Black  Flags  about  this  time  became  more  ag-  army  to  about  25,000  men,  besides  5,000  or 

gressive,  interrupting  traffic  on  the  Songcoi,  6,000  Cochin-Chinese  auxiliaries.     The  coet 

and  occupying  posts  within  5  miles  of  Hanoi,  of  the  new  expedition,  with  the  amonnt  il- 

Differences  between  Dr.  Harmand  and  Gen.  ready  expended,  was  about  43,000,000  frioeai 

Bouet,  who  by  the  terms  of  his  instructions  Additional  credits  to  cover  this   were  voted 

was  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  the  civil  in  December.     Gen.  Millot  was   selected  to 

commissioner,  led  to  the  recall  of  the  military  take  command  of  all  the  forces.     The  qoestka 

commander.    Admiral  Courbet  took  command  of  occupying  the  islands  of  Formosa,  HaioaB, 

of  the  armed  forces,  and  in  the  middle  of  and  the  Chusan  group,  and  exacting  a  bearj 

October  Dr.  Harmand^s  joint  direction  in  stra-  indemnity  from  China,  was  discussed.    At  tht 

tegical  matters  was  taken  away.  end  of  December  Hunghoa,  another  importsst 

Operations  were  then  suspended  until  Octo-  point,  was  captured.  In  the  begiDniag  of 
ber.  ThecitadelofNinhbinh  was  occupied  with-  December  there  was  another  change  of  rolen 
out  opposition  by  Col.  Badeuson  October  18th,  in  Anam.  The  King  Hiephma  was  poisoned  |-. 
and  Phunor,  near  the  coast,  on  the  21st.  The  by  his  subjects  for  his  submisdveness  to  the  " 
pending  negotiations  with  China  were  a  cause  French.  His  successor  was  Hiephoa,  a  jooth 
of  delay  in  the  operations.  When  the  advance  of  fifteen,  a  nephew  of  Tuduc  The  French 
upon  Bacninh  was  contemplated  and  the  capture  hastened  to  reduce  the  new  King  to  a  state 
of  Sontay  about  to  be  undertaken,  thf  Marquis  of  subjection.  A  French  garrison  took  poo»- 
Tseng  informed  the  French  Government  that  sion  of  the  citadel  of  Hu^,  while  the  French 
they  would  come  into  collision  with  the  Chinese  diplomatic  agents,  M.  Champeaux  and  IL 
regular  troops,  and  that  the  Chinese  Govern-  Tricou,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  fatile 
ment  was  determined  to  defend  those  points,  mission  to  Peking,  imposed  their  aotboritj 
These  Chinese  garrisons  had  been  in  Tonquin  upon  him  without  reserve.  Althongh  thej 
since  1870  or  earlier.  They  had  been  sent  at  the  held  the  King  in  their  power,  and  had  a  larige 
solicitation  of  Tuduo  to  suppress  brigandage,  army  in  Tonquin  in  possession  of  every  strong 
and  had  accomplished  that  task  at  a  cost  to  tue  position  in  the  delta,  yet  the  French  wereftf 
Imperial  Government  of  a  million  dollars.  The  from  being  masters  of  the  country,  whidi 
Marquis  broke  off  all  communications  with  the  swarmed  with  enemies. 
French  Government  at  this  point.  The  French  TIJBEBCLE  BACILLUS.  The  discovery  oft 
minister  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  the  microscopic  organism  supposed  to  hold  a  cos- 
attitude  of  the  embassador  was  disavowed  by  stant  causative  relation  to  tubercle  in  the  Inng 
his  Government,  but  this  was  promptly  denied  marks  one  of  the  advances  in  medical  sdence 
in  a  dispatch  from  Peking.  The  French  min-  of  the  past  year.  The  bacilli  are  beheved  to 
istry  asked  for  a  further  credit  of  9,000,000  be  present  in  all  cases  of  fully -developed  phtlii- 
francs  to  strengthen  the  expeditionary  force,  sis,  as  well  as  in  cases  which  are  still  in  the 
and  continue  the  operations  in  1884,  which  early  stage  and  exhibit  no  physical  ngn& 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly.  They  are  not  found  in  chronic,  non-phthiacal 

On  November  17th  the  garrison  at  Haiznong  pulmonary  affections;  and  the  quanUtTprw- 

had  to  sustain  a  severe  attack  by  Black  Flags,  ent  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  IntensitT 

which  was  only  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  gun-  of  the  morbid  process,  and  hence  has  no  prof- 

boat  Lynx,  that  arrived  unexpectedly.  nostic  value.    The  conditions  necessary  for 

Before  the  middle  of  December  Admiral  the  generation  of  phthisis  are  found  finst  in 
Courbet  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  lungs,  and,  sec- 
troops  against  Sontay,  and  fighting  began  on  ond,  in  an  hereditary  or  acquired  predispoa- 
the  14th,  the  flotilla  assisting.  The  attack  tion  which  favors  the  occurrence  of  cong^iv^ 
upon  the  fortifications  began  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lungs,  ps^ 
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J  at  tlie  top,  where  the  circulation  is 
Ij  retarded.  The  coexistence  of  these 
tors  seems  to  be  essential  to  tba  pro- 
of true  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  treat- 
'  the  disease  must  regard  both  of  these 
and  hence  the  indications  are,  first,  to 
B  the  general  health,  improve  the  con< 
if  the  blood  and  of  the  vessels,  and 
I  the  respiratory  function,  in  order  to 
stagnation  of  ^e  blood  and  Infiamma- 
the  apices  of  the  lungs ;  second,  to  pre- 
a  access  of  bacilli,  and  to  destroj  them 
teptio  applicationa  when  they  have  once 
tm  eotranoe. 

the  detection  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
lie  microscope,  two  solutions  are  ae- 
,  one  of  magenta,  which  eolors  the  ba- 
nd one  of  ohrysoldine,  which  colors  the 
ding  sabstances  bat  spares  the  baoiilaa. 
mula  for  the  magenta  solution  is  as  fol- 


solatlon  of  chrysoldine  is  prepared  by 
a  saturated  solution  of  ohrysoldine  in 

I  water,  then  by  adding  a 

of  thyraol  in  a  little  abso-, 

ohol  to  preserve  the  solution. 

lo  necessary  to  have  a  dilute 

I  of  nitrio  acid  (one  part  of 

d  to  two   parta  of  distilled 
A  fragment  of  tuberculous 

ration  is  placed  on  a  glass 

wedtodry;  it  is  then  passed 

■  four  times  through  the  flame 

ip,  and  again  allowed  to  cool. 

Irops  of  0ie  magenta  solution 

)ed  in  a  small  glnss,  which  is 

oorered  with  the  glass  bold- 
sputum,  the  latter  being  in 

with  the  coloring  fluid  with 
interposition  of  any  a  r      It 

IDS  for  fifteen  or  twenty  m  n 

id  tben  treated  with  the  m 

i,  which  n^moves  all  the  col 

latter  in  a  few  minntes     It 

.  wssbed  in   distilled   water 

ijected  to  ohrysoldine  wh  ch 

be  entire  preparation   aga  n 
in  distilled  water,  then  treat- 

I  absolute  alcohol,  dried   an  t 

d  in  Canada  balsam      The 

1  is  so  highly  colored  as  to  bo    ^  . 

to   the  ruOHt   inexperienced     \  \ 

low  magnitying  power. 

i.     See  page  358. 

lEnEFF,    I  TBI    Bei^cTlcb,    a 

I  novelist,  bom  at  Orel,  Nor. 

;  died  at  Bougival,  near  Paris, 

,  1883.    He  came  of  a  noble 

cient  family,  was  tanght  by 
and  Oerman  tutors  on  his  mother's 

learned  English  in  the  Lasareff  Insti- 
Uoscow,  entered  the  University  there 

age  of  sixteen,  proceeded  to  the  St. 


Petersburg  University  after  the  death  of  hii 
father  in  1883,  and,  after  graduation,  went  to 

Berlin  in  18S8  to  study  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  classics.  Returning  in  two  years  to 
Bt.  Petersburg,  he  was  appointed  to  an  offloe 
in  the  Uinistry  of  the  Interior.  He  published 
his  first  poem,  "  The  Old  Proprietor,''  in  1841, 
and  continued  to  write  no etry  until  1846,  but 
attached  little  value  to  tnese  productions.  In 
1848  appeared  a  draniatia  sketch  in  prose,  and 
in  1644  his  first  novel,  "Andrei  Koloasoff," 
which  attracted  little  attention.  Those  which 
followed,  however,  were  received  with  avidi- 
ty. They  were  published  nnder  the  initials 
"T.  L."  (Turgenieff-LntovitofT),  but  the  paen- 
donym  was  soon  deciphered  by  onrions  inquir- 
ers. The  first  of  \he  sketches  of  serf-life, 
collected  in  "Memoirsof  a  Sportsman"  (1862), 
appealed  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review,"  in 
184'r.  The  effect  of  these  natural  and  life-like 
pictures  of  the  narrow  joys  and  many  suffer- 
ings of  serfdom  was  like  that  produced  in  the 
United  Stnles  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  They  rtused  Tnrgenieff  to  the  highest 
rank  in  Russian  authorship,  and  created,  among 
the  serf-owning  class,  his  first  political  ene- 


mies. The  Emperor  Alexander  declared  that 
this  book  first  turned  his  mind  to  the  question 
of  liberation.  The  last  of  these  sketches  af»- 
peared  in   16GT.     A  French  translation  was 
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pablisbed  the  same  year,  and  a  German  trans- 
lation in  1858.  Other  contributions  to  Bassian 
magazines,  tales,  dramas,  and  critical  essays, 
with  an  occasional  article  in  the  Bevtte  dea  deux 
mondes^  were  published  during  this  period.  In 
1852  Turgenieff  drew  upon  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  the  bureaucracy  by  uttering  some 
sharp,  but  not  illegal,  strictures  on  Russian 
officialism,  in  a  notice  of  Gogol,  after  the  lat- 
ter^s  death.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  thrown  into  prison,  and  then  banished 
to  his  estate  in  the  distant  Government  of 
Orel.  After  this  decree  was  canceled,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
afterward  Alexander  II,  in  1854,  he  lived 
most  of  the  time  abroad,  first  in  Baden-Baden, 
and  then  in  Paris.  In  1859  appeared  ^*  A  Nest 
of  Nobles,"  a  novel,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  next  novel,  "  Fathers  and^ons  " 
(1862),  created  a  sensation  such  as  had  never 
before  been  stirred  up  in  Bussia  by  a  literary 
production.  It  depicted,  in  artistic  contrast 
and  with  realistic  candor,  the  conservative  and 
the  radical  phases  of  political  life  in  Bussia. 
Both  schools  were  indignant  at  his  analysis  of 
their  feelings  and  motives,  most  of  all  the  hold- 
ers of  advanced  opinions  akin  to  his  own.  The 
epithet  "Nihilist,"  which  he  attached  to  the 
materialistic  and  revolutionary  tendencies,  was 
accepted  by  the  party  of  action  and  caught  up 
by  the  Government,  which  applied  it  to  all 
democratic  and  socialistic  aims.  This  work 
was  translated  into  English  by  Eugene  Schuy- 
ler. It  was  succeeded  by  "  Smoke  "  (1867),  in 
which  the  author^s  own  views  of  the  future  of 
Bussia  were  expounded.  This  widened  the 
breach  made  between  him  and  the  school  of 
thought  with  which  he  most  sympathized  by 
his  objective  delineations.  His  triend  Nek- 
rassoff,  editor  of  the  "  Contemporary  Beview," 
was  alienated,  and  the  students  of  Bussia 
turned  against  him.  While  he  was  branded 
as  a  renegade  by  his  own  party  at  home,  the 
admirers  of  his  genius  multiplied  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  English-speaking  countries. 
In  purity  of  style,  as  well  a;*  in  the  power  of 
exploring  tlie  human  soul  and  touching  the 
springs  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  in  minute- 
ness of  observation  and  circumstantial  natu- 
ralism, he  resembled  Balzac,  with  a  satirical 
quality  added,  recalling  the  incisive  humor  of 
Thackeray.  His  principfd  subsequent  work 
(1877)  described  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
secret  revolutionary  partv.  It  was  translated 
into  English  under  the'  title  "  Virgin  Soil." 
Though  he  was  denounced  as  a  reactionist  by 
the  Liberals  of  Bussia,  the  Nihilists  claimed 
him  as  a  friend  and  sympathizer.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  public  opinion  turned  again 
in  his  favor.  His  sorrow  at  being  misunder- 
stood and  deserted  by  his  former  friends,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  patriotism,  are  revealed  in 
the  poems  in  prose,  published  under  the  title 
of/;Senilia"  (1883).  His  last  novel,  *^  Clara 
Militch,"  is  a  mystical  romance  of  an  original 
stamp.    A  collection  of  his  earlier  novels  and 


tales  was  issued  in  1856,  and  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  writings  appeared  in  1865,  it 
Carlsruhe,  and  was  reprinted  in  several  edi- 
tions at  Moscow. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asi 
The  fundamental  laws  are  derived  from  tb« 
precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  Multeka.  "WbcB 
not  in  conflict  with  the  sacred  Mohammed^ 
laws  the  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute.  TU 
Constitution  proclaimed  by  Abdul-Hamid, 
Deo.  28,  1876,  is  modeled  upon  EuropetB 
forms  of  government;  but,  like  the  previoei 
Constitution  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  it  hti 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  The  reigning 
Sultan  is  Abdul-Hamid  II,  bom  Sept  22, 1842, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  brother  Murad,  Aug.  31,  1876. 

The  executive  and  legislative  authority  is  ex- 
ercised under  the  Sultan  by  the  Grand  Vizier, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  temporal  goveromeDt, 
and  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  is  tiie  chief  inter- 
preter of  the  Koran  and  head  of  the  Ulemi,  or 
council  summoned  to  expound  the  laws. 

The  Grand  Vizier  and  President  of  tke 
Council  of  Ministers  is  Said  Pasha ;  the  iSbeii- 
ul- Islam,  Ahmed  Essad  Effendi. 

irei  and  PvpnlatiM.— The  Treaty  of  Berlin  re> 
duced  the  area  of  the  dominions  under  the  nila 
of  the  Sultan  in  Europe  from  138,264  to  56,- 
868  square  miles,  and  the  population  from  8,- 
815,000  to  8,982,000.  The  area  and  estinuted 
population  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, including  the  vassal  and  tribotary  ^U% 
are  as  follow : 


GEOORAPmCAL  DIVISIONS. 

Europe: 

Immediate  possessionB 

Eastern  RoameHa 

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novi- 

Bazar 

Bulgaria 


Total  Europe 


Asia. 


Africa: 
TrippM. 
Egypt. 


Total  Africa 

Total  Turkish  Empiro 


68,5*0 

28^70 
21,868 


11S,289 


729,850 


4,90ft.«« 

i,»?^ 


%jmj» 


898,878 
1,153,980 


le^iTtflw 


1,551,563       17,4iej 


2,896,692       42.21»,«* 


The  population  of  Constantinople  is  between 
600.000  and  700,000. 

Fully  half  the  population  of  Turkey  in  En- 
rope,  about  17i  per  cent,  of  the  population  in 
Asia,  and  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  pope- 
lation  of  the  empire,  are  Christians  of  the  Ttri- 
ous  Oriental  ana  Occidental  rites,  and  Jewai 

Comierce. — The  total  imports  in  the  jetf 
1878-'79  are  reported  as  amounting  to  1,969,- 
498,742  piasters  (1  piaster  =  4*3  cents),  the 
exports  as  839,586,490  piasters;  the  imports  of 
1879-'80  as  1,931,403,524  piasters,  the  exports 
as  863,209,246  piasters.  The  year  ISSO-'Sl 
was  unfortunate  in  every  respect.  The  major- 
ity of  the  farming  population  did  not  prodo« 
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h  food  for  their  needs,  and  were  obliged  power  of  the  Government  was  qaite  exhausted, 

>rrow  money  at  high  rates  of  interest,  the  creditors  were  notified  that  only  half  the 

nportation  of  food-stuffs  amounted  to  8,-  interest  would  be  paid  in  money,  and  the  fol- 

)0  Turkish  liras  (about  $16,200,000),  the  lowing  year  it  was  announced  that  no  more 

ts  to  600,000  liras.    Another  such  disas-  payments  would  be  made  until  the  internal 

year  would  have  brought  famine,  but  affairs  of  the  empire  were  more  settled.    In 

ly  average  crops  were  obtained  in  1881-  July,  1881,  delegates  from  the  bondholders  met 

The  total  exports  of  1880-^81  amounted  at  Constantinople  and  effected  an  arrangement 

>ut  9,800,000  liras  ($41,850,000),  includ-  with  the  Government    The  Council  of  Ad- 

958,531  okes  (about  19,715,000  pounds)  ministration,  created  under  this  arrangement, 

acco,  which  pays  no  export  duties.    The  took  charge  of  the  ceded  revenues  in  March, 


I  of  the  leading  exports  were  as  follow 
J,  998,658  liras;  tobacco,  810,000  liras 
ilk,  836,500  liras;  opium,  447,618  liras 
ia,  377,263  liras;  olive-oil,  347,876  liras 
846,852  liras;    cotton,   289,610  liras 


1882.  One  fifth  of  the  product  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  tiie  capital,  and  four 
fifths  to  be  paid  out  in  interest.  The  interest 
is  never  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  and  when  the 
yield  of  the  ceded  revenues  exceeds  6  per  cent. 

25,235  liras;  sheep  and  goat  skins,  224,-  of  the  debt  in  amount,  the  surplus  is  to  be 

ras;  sesame,  205,455  liras;  soap,  199,474  turned  over  to  tbe  treasury.    The  quotas  of 

wheat,   219,022  liras.    The  export  of  Servia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro,  in 

8  to  France  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  the  expenses  of  the  public  debt,  are  to  be  ap- 

^centlj  sprung  up  and  become  the  most  plied  to  amortization. 

tant  branch  of  the  export  trade.     Since  The  Council  of  Administration  paid  in  Sep- 

3e  of  this  demand  a  large  part  of  the  coast  tember,  1882,  and  March,  1883,  the  semi-an- 

is  has  been  planted  to  vineyards.  nual  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the 

Amy. — The  reform  in  the  military  or-  reduced  amount  of  the  consolidated  debt.    Ar- 

ition,  approved  by  the  Padisiiah  in  April,  rangements  are  made  for  a  tobacco  regie,  to 

has  made  considerable  progress,  though  begin  operations  in  April,  1884. 

led  by  the  lack  of  financial  means  and  Reftsion  of  Connerdal  Treaticflt  —  The  Porte 

opposition  of  the  older  officers,    whoso  took  the  opportunity  of  the  expiration  of  the 

iments  are  threatened  with  diminution,  treaties  of  commerce  with  England,  France, 

rmy  is  divided  into  the  nizam,  or  active  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  to  secure 

;  the  redif,  or  reserve;  and  the  mustahfiz,  an  augmentation  of  its  revenues  by  increasing 

y  in  mass.    The  duration  of  military  ser-  the  customs  duties.    It  proposed  to  abolish  ad 

u  the  three  bans  is  twenty  years,  of  which  valorem  duties  and  substitute  for  them  specific 

Q  passed  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve,  duties,  adopting  provisionally,  pending  the  ne- 

v&T  effective  of  the  active  army  is  to  be  gotiations,  a  general  ad  valorem  rate  of  8  per 

30  men,  with  1,512  guns.     The  actual  cent    The  proposal  was  resisted  resolutely  by 

^f)  of  the  nizams  in  1883  was  10,811  offi-  the  interested  governments,  particularly  Great 

ind  150,106  men,  with  650  guns.    There  Britain  and  the  United  States.    The  British 

it  lack  of  horses  and  war  material,  though  Governroenc,  in  the  interest  of  the  Lancashire 

lets  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  cotton-manufacturers  and  other  English   im- 

weden  for  rifles,  torpedoes,  etc.  porters,  insisted  on  being  treated,  under  the 

iBces. — The  budget  for  the  year  ended  most-favored-nation  clause,  on  the  same  terms 

1  13,  1881,  makes  the  total  revenue  16,-  with  Germany,  whose  commercial  treaty  has 

W  liras,  and  the  expenditure  19,148,763  yet  eight  years  to  run.    Gen.  Wallace,  the 

A  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  American  minister,  contested  particularly  the 

ondition  of  the  finances  reports  that  for  increase  in  the  duty  on  petroleum.    The  im- 

'83  the  total  revenue  amounts  to  15,000,-  ports  of  American  petroleum   are  so  large, 

iras,  and  the  expenditures  to  20,340,000  amounting  in  1882  to  400,000  cases,  and  the 

Estimates  for  1883-84  make  the  total  demand  ^r  this  article  so  strong,  that  the 

ue  16,313,006  liras,  and  the  current  ex-  Turkish  Government  expected  to  derive  from 

turesof  the  Government  12,126,001  liras,  this  source  a  large  and  steady  accession  to  its 

ig  4,187,005    liras    for    the  state  cred-  income.    The  British  Government  likewise  ob- 
jected to  the  application  to  British  subjects  of 

3  loans  of  1858,  1860,  1862,   1863-'64,  the  tax  for  trade-licenses,  a  newly-established 

1869,  1872,  and  1873,  consolidated  at  6  source  of  revenue  and  one  of  those  which  were 

mt.  interest,  and  the  railroad  debt,  repre-  abandoned  to  the  bondholders. 

1  by  the  Turkish  lottery  bonds,  amounted  The  AmenUn  ^tiestiaib — The  Porte  had  thrice 

90,997,980  and  the  defaulted  interest  to  promised  Great  Britain  to  carry  out  adminis- 

03,905.    The  Turkish  Government  began  trative  reforms  in  the  Armenian  vilayets.    Min- 

icting  a  foreign  debt  in  1854.    Except  ister  Lay ard  obtained  the  promise  of  a  gendar- 

uaranteed  loan  of  1855,  £5,000,000  in  merie  under  English  officers  to  defend  the  Ar- 

nt,  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  the  vari-  menian  Christians  from  the  violence  and  op- 

►ans,  bearing  interest  at  6  and  5  per  cent.,  pression  of  the  Kurds  and  Circassians.     An 

issued  at  a  discount  ranging  from  30  to  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  provided  for  Ar- 

iT  cent    In  1875,  when  the  borrowing  menian  reforms,  and  the  special  convention  be- 
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tween  England  and  the  Porte,  oonclnded  prior  Government  renewed  its  efforts  to  aecare  A^ 
to  the  Berlin  Congress,  treats  of  the  reform  of  menian  reforms,  and,  before  Lord  Dnferin's  de- 
Turkish  administration  throaghoat  Asia  Minor,  parture  for  Egypt,  representations  were  made 
The  interest  of  England  in  Armenia  is  chiefly  to  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  Government,  more 
negative.  It  is  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  reluctant  even  than  usual  to  submit  to  fordgn 
Russians,  who  crossed  the  Caucasus  in  the  be-  dictation  in  its  internal  afifairs,  evaded  ac^ 
ginning  of  the  century  and  established  their  by  the  old  device  of  promising  to  conader  tbe 
power  in  ancient  Georgia,  and  then  acquired  question  of  a  comprehensive  reform  in  all  the 
successively  the  Persian  khanate  of  Erivan,  Asiatic  provinces. 

Turkish  Georgia,  and  after  the  l&st  war  a  part        CretaiXrtiiUn. — The  spirit  of  rebellion,  whiek 

of  Turkish  Armenia.    They  not  only  have  a  is  always  latent  in  Crete,  owing  to  the  large 

large  army  within  striking  distance,  but  have  degree  of  autonomy  already  extorted  by  insir- 

acquired  great  influence  over  the  Armenians,  rection  and  foreign  pressure,  came  to  an  oot- 

Upon  their  approach,  the  Armenian  question  burst  again  in  1883,  as  it  usually  does  after  s 

loomed  up,  ancient  history  was  searched  for  period  of  prosperity.    The  immediate  cause  of 

records  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  grievances  the  ferment  was  a  controversy  over  the  Vacoof 

became  chronic,  and  soon  the  Sultan  had  an  taxes.    About  half  the  real  estate  of  the  island 

**  Asiatic  Bulgaria  *'  to  reckon  with.    Relying  is  affected  to  the  mosques,  partly  by  the  t»- 

on  the  sympathies  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  signment  of  the  revenues  of  certain  villages  bj 

English,  a  party  in  Armenia  conceived  that,  if  the  Sultan,  and  partly  by  the  bequest  of  pro- 

they  showed  the  proper  degree  of  spirit  and  prietors.     The  imperial  taxation   was  aban- 

resolution,  their  rival  protectors  would  force  doned  by  the  convention  of  1878,  which  con- 

the  Sultan  to  grant  them  an  independent  gov-  f erred  practical  autonomy  on  the  island,  to  the 

ernment.     The   revolutionary    agitation   ad-  Assembly.    The  Vacouf  taxes  amount  to  aboat 

vanced  at  the  close  of  1882  to  the  stage  of  in-  one  sixth  of  the  total  obligations  of  the  island, 

surgency,  and  an  attempted  rising  took  place  The  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  revenue  to  the 

at  Erzerum.   The  Ottoman  Government,  which  support  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  which  is 

has  really  lived  in  the  best  accord  with  the  professed  by  only  one  fifth  of  the  popuIatioD, 

Armenians  for  centuries,  proceeded  energeti-  is  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction.     The  Assemblj, 

oally  to  crush  the  incipient  revolution.     The  on  June  8,  1883,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 

leaders  were  put  on  trial  for  high  treason,  that  the  religious  taxes  would  no  longer  be 

Authors  of  revolutionary  songs  and  other  ap-  paid,  distinguishing  the  taxes  from  the  rents 

peals  were  imprisoned  or  banished.    The  trial  from  property  given  to  the  mosques.    Photii- 

for  treasonable  conspiracy  resulted  in  the  con-  des  Pasha,  the  governor,  was  directed  to  col- 

viction  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  Porte,  deem-  lect  the  taxes,  by  force  if  necessary.    After 

ing  the  sentences  too  severe,  and  moved  by  the  appealing  to  the  people  iu  vain^  he  sent  a  bodj 

intercessions  of  the  foreign  patrons  of  the  Ar-  of  troops  into  Apokorona ;    but    the  whole 

menians,  ordered  a  new  trial.    The  Moham-  population  rose  against  the  military  demon- 

medan  brigands  took  license  from  the  new  stration  and  drove  out  the  troops,  and,  when 

condition  of  affairs,  and  committed  many  out-  he  ordered  another  force  into  tbe  provinoe  of 

rages  on  Armenians  and  Greeks.    The  English  Canea,  the  officers  resigned. 

U 

UNITED  STATES^    There  were  comparatively  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg.   Tbe 

few  important  official  changes  under  the  United  brevet  title  of  major-general  was  given  him  in 

States  Government  during  the  year.     Post-  18H5.     He  took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in 

master-General   Timothy  O.   Howe  died   on  politics  after  the  war,  and  was  twice  a  candi- 

March  25th,  and  on  April  4th  Judge  Walter  date  for  Congress  against  the  late  M.  G.  Kerr, 

Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  to  the  but  was  defeated.    Judge  William  C.  ¥oods, 

vacant  place,  it  having  been  decided  by  the  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  was  appointed 

Attorney-General  that  under  the  law  the  duties  to  succeed  Judge  Gresham  as  United  States  Dis- 

of  the  office  could  be  performed  by  a  person  trict  Judge  on  the  2d  of  May.    Gen.  Green  B. 

temporarily  designated  for  a  period  of  ten  days  Raum,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  iot 

only.     Mr.  Gresham  was  born  at  Corydon,  nearly  seven  years,  resigned  on  April  28lh, 

Ind.,  March  17,  1833.    He  was  graduated  from  and  on  May  21st  Walter  Evans,  of  Eentuckr, 

Bloomington  University,  and  entered  upon  the  was  appointed  as  his  successor.     United  Stata 

practice  of  law  in  his  native  county.    He  served  Treasurer  James  Gilfillan  resigned  on  April  1st, 

in  the  State  Legislature  prior  to  1861,  and  after  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  A.  U.  W^yman,  was 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  entered  the  raili-  appointed  to  the  place.    Edward  O.  Graves, 

tary  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-  chief  of  the  Redemption  Bureau,  was  m*ii« 

eighth  Indiana  Regiment.    He  was  a  brigadier-  Assistant  Treasurer,     Pierre  C.  Van  Wjck, 

general  under  Grant  in  the  Vicksburg  cam-  Superintendent  of  the  Assay-Office  in  Kew 

paignof  1863,  and  was  in  command  of  a  division  York,  died  in  April,  and  on  the  24th  of  that 

under  Sherman  before  Atlanta  in  1864,  where  month,  Andrew  Mason,  previously  the  melter 
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efiner  in  that  office,  was  advanced  to  the  form  the  Govemments  to  which  they  are  respectively 

»f  Superintendent.    On  September  1st  Mr.  ?SP^»^i  ^'  It^  .*^^»^°  A^      .  u  ^^  ^*  ^""l' 

le  retired  from  the  office  of  Commissioner  ^^  ^*^°"'  authonty,  and  h«s  not  been  approved. 

tents,  and  Beigamin  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  Ratifications  of  new  trade-mark  and  extra- 

ubsequently  appointed  to  that  office.  dition  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 

ne  slight  political  agitation  was  caased  by  Spain  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  April 

i\  changes  in  New  York  city  at  the  be-  15 ih.    The  former  was  intended  to  secure  re- 

ng  of  March.    Elihu  Root  was  appointed  ciprocal   protection  in  the  exclusive  use  of 

let  Attorney  in  place  of  Stewart  L.  Wood-  trade-marks  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  lat- 

who  bad  sought  a  reappointment.    Naval  ter  increased  the  list  of  crimes  for  which  ex- 

T  Silas  L.  Burt  was  superseded  by  Charles  tradition  would  be  granted,  adding  embezzle- 

rahain,  previously  Surveyor  of  the  Port ;  ment,  kidnapping,  extorting  money  or  other 

9  L.  Benedict  was  made  surveyor ;  A.  P.  property  by  threats  of  injury,  false  devices,  etc. 

mm  was  promoted  from  genertd  appraiser  A  commercial  agreement  was  negotiated  by 

praiser  of  merchandise;  and  Andrew  J.  Minister  Foster  at  Madrid,  involvmg  the  re- 

'  was  made  general  appraiser.  moval  of  differential  duties  between  the  United 

pointments  made  during  the  year  in  the  States  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  (See  page  649.) 

natic  service  were:  Lucius  H.  Foote,  of  Among  the  extensions  of  the  diplomatic 

>rnia,  Minister  to  Corea ;  Seth  Ledyard  relations  of  the  United  States  effected  during 

>s,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Minister  the  year,  was  the  appointment  of  a  minister 

ru ;  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana,  Minister  resident  and  consul-general  at  the  capital  of 

>ain;  W.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  Min-  Persia.    Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  was  appointed 

to  Sweden  and  Norway;  Richard  Gibbs,  to  that  post,  and  arrived  at  Teheran  in  June. 

)w  York,  Minister  to  Bolivia;  Wickham  Treaty  relations  with  Corea  were  perfected  by 

lan,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Denmark ;  an  exchange  of  ratifications  on  May  16th  at 

W.  Beiyamin,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Seoul.    An  American  representative  remained 

a;  Dwight  T.  Reed,  of  New  York,  Secre-  at  that  capital,  and  a  Corean  embassy  visited 

)f  Legation  at  Madrid.  the  United  States   during  the  year  to  learn 

eigi  ReUtlMs. — In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  something  of  their  institutions  and  promote 

ry  from  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  State,  commercial  intercourse.    A  Chinese  consulate 

ibrnary  27th,  submitted  to  the  President  was  established  in  New  York  in  June,  the  first 

allowing  explanation  regarding  the  action  incumbent  being  Ow  Yang  Ming. 

)  American  Minister  to  Peru :  Consular  and  conunercial  treaties  with  Ser- 

Secretar^  of  State  has  the  honor  to  report  that  via  and  Roumania  were  perfected   and  pro- 

eived  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Partridge,  who  stated  claimed  during  the  year,  and  a  new  treaty  was 

)r  reaBons  therein  given  the  repr^entativea  of  effected  with  Madagascar.     Notice  of  the  ter- 

i^y'S^^\in^iS^.^^^  °ii«ation  of  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty 

It  an  informal  meeting  at  Mr.  Partridge's  house,  of  Washmgton  was  given  by  the  President,  in 

lat  mode  a  solution  of  the  exidtinjo^  difficulties  pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  to 

be  reached,    Mr.  Partridge  and  hia  colleagues  take  effect  July  1, 1885.     The  sending  of  pau- 

ingly  agreed  on  a  memorandum  which  was  to  emigrants  from   Ireland  by  government 

t  by  each  of  the  ministers  to  his  own  Govern-  *^    .  .       ii»«"*'»   "v  «     ,  r    .      «  •'    *         "ix*«i^« 

IS  setting  forth  their  views  and  hopes.     The  assistance  was  the  snbject  of  remonstrance, 

era  state  in  substance  that  they  are  unanimously  and  assurance  was  received  that  precautions 

opinion  that  each  should  dedara  to  his  Govern-  would  be  taken  to  prevent  it  in  the  future. 

tEat  they  believe  the  onlv  po^fble  means  of  jhe  action  of  France  and  Germany  in  prohib- 

ng  about  a  cessation  ot  hostilities,  of  saving  u;««    ««   .^»* »:.««■:»<.    4-\.^   i»«T>,x«.*«»;^«  ^#    ♦u^ 

rom  complete  destruction,  and  of  ai^esting  t^  ^^^?   ^^  restricting   the  importation   of   the 

r  neutrals,  would  be  an  agreement  between  the  P^rk  products  Of  the   Unitea  States  was  also 

imenta  to  address  representations  to  the  Chilian  the  subject  of  correspondence  which  reached 

iment,  and  cause  it  to  understand  that  their  n©  definite  result.     (See  PoBK,  Pbohibition  of 

B  to  see  peace  made  on  the  basis  of  a  cession  of  A  merioan  "i 

ic&,  reserving  all  further  conditions  for  ftirther  ^  it*i    ■    w            *.       fri.                  i        ^^J.^    ^ 

ition.    The  ministera  further  declare  that  they  PoUtletl    MOTeneBtB.  —  The    general    political 

er  it  a  duty  to  invite  their  respective  Govern-  movements  of  the  year  were  without  special 

to  agree  among  themselves  to  take  the  step  in-  importance.     The  National  Committee  of  the 

I  at  once  as  an  urgent  necessity.    Upon  the  Republican  party  held  a  meeting  at  Washington 

iL'rel^^^lLKfbst^^^  -<Jan.  17tt  to"  consider  the'basis  of  re^e- 

BDce  which  he  had  requested  was  granted,  and  sentation  and  the  method   of  selecting  dele- 

e  was  ezpeoted  to  return  to  the  iJnited  States  gates  for  the  next  National  Convention.     Ste- 

>  first  steamer.    He  was  further  mformed  that  phen  W.  Dorsey,  of  Arkansas,  resigned  the 

a^wi^VrLSoJ^vt'T'd^S^v^r^^^^  post  of  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  John 

rected  to  so  inform' those  of  his  colleagues  who  ^-  Martin,  of  Kansas,  was  chosen  m  his  place, 

sted  with  him.    A  telegram  was  at  the  same  Two  propositions  were  offered  for  securing 

ent  to  the  Ministers  of  tlie  United  States  in  representation  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 

n,  ParU^  and  Rome,  informing  them  that  Mr.  the  party  in  the  different  States.   One  of  tfiese, 

IfF^^anWlf  r£i:^^rd2^^J*Jj  Offered  by  Mr  Martin  of  Kansas,  woald  give 

respective  Governments  to  intervene   in  the  ^  ®^h  btate  four  deiegates-at-large  and  one 

>eru  difficulties,  and  instructing  them  to  in-  for  each  congressional  district,  and  an  additional 
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delegate-at-large  for  every  12,000  votes  cast  of  those  taking  part  in  the  conference,  and 
for  RepubUcan  electors  in  1880.    That  submit-  officers  were  chosen,  David  A.  Wells,  of  da- 
ted by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  gave  necticut,  being  president     The  following  m 
to  each  State  four  delegates-at-large,  with  one  the  material  passages  of  the  address: 
additional  for  every  Republican  senator  and        American   manufacturers   need  cheaper  natoy, 
two  delegates  from  each  congressional  district,  j^  order  to  contend  succetjsfuUy  in  the  markets  of  ibe 
with  one  additional  for  each  Republican  repre-  world  against  forei^  competitora.    The  protected 
sentative  in  Congress.     These  plans  were  an-  manufacturers  are  tew  amonff  the  many,  and  efw 
tagonized  with  the   proposition   that  the  old  these  have  generally  been  hind^  rmthei^  hdp^ 

L^.      m  .  .,^  ,1  i„^ ^  *   „*  i««„«  #^«  «„^i,  a«.«4.^  by  so-called  protection.     Amencan  labor,  even  m 

basis  of  four  delegates-at-large  for  each  State,  protected  indSstries,  is  discovering  that  i  gets  m 

two  delegates  for  each  congressional  district,  higher  wages  by  protection ;  that  it  can  buy  leas  with 

and  two  for  each  Territory  and  the  District  of  its  money  and  can  save  less.  The  ixwrcr  a  man  istka 

Columbia,  be  retained.     This  was  adopted  by  more  the  tariff  hurts  hiin.    The  higher  wages  wluA 

a  vote  of  21  to  17.     The  following  resolution  K^neraUy  prevail  m  America  are  due  to  aupenarsd- 

j      .    ,    vxi.  j,^  e*^^v  vantages  which  would  be  increased  by  the  rcmo?al  (^ 

was  adopted  after  some  debate ;  the  tariff  restrictions.    While  there  is  absolute  fiw 

Retolved,    That   the    BopubUcans  of  the  various  trade  in  labor,  and  mwiutacturere  can  import  tk 

congressional  districts  shall  have  the  option  of  choos-  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  the  laborer  »  denied  the  rigtil 

ing   their   delegates    at   separate   conventions   held  to  buy  goods  in  the  cheapest  market.    The  GoTera- 

wfthin  the  districts,  or  by  subdivision  of  State  con-  ™ent  of  the  United  btates  has  no  consUtutionsl  or 

ventions,  but  aU  district  delegates  selected  shall  be  ojher  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  p^ple  except  vitfe 

accredited  by  the  officere  of  such  district  conventions,  the  mtent  and  result  of  getting  aumcient  moDev  in 

the  public  treasury  to  pay  the  public  debt,  provide  for 

It    was    decided    that     State    conventions  the  common  defense,  and  provide  for  tne  genoil 

should  be  held  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  welfare;  and  all  tariff  taxes  called  protective,  laid 

than  sixty  days  before  the  National  Conven-  w**'f^o?'S**^otl?nor^^^  1 

tion,  and  that  separate  district  conventions,  of1heTavi|aS^™U'8  whTcThl^J  dLtro/^ 

when  held,  should  be  within  fifteen  days  pnor  merchant  marine.    We  do  not  counsel  the  imnwdiite    J 

to  the  State  Convention.   The  question  of  hold-  formation  of  a  new  party,  though  we  recognixe  tbtt   f 

ing  the  next  National  Convention  was  decided  many  Beoublicans  and  many  Democrate  are  l«ii^   I 

in  favor  of  Chicago,  and  Tuesday,  June  3, 1884,  ^^  ^Jl^^JJ^J^l!^^!  Jlr^if*"^*?  "^'^jf't  I 

«     J        . ,  ^  ,'  m»      TA  '  X*     VT  cally  for  genuine  revenue  reform.    But  m  case  t«   I 

was  fixed  as  the  date.     The  Democratic  Na-  existing  iSurties,  m  their  utteiances,  in  their  caadi-  I 

tional  Committee  made  no  preparation  dnriug  dates,  or  in  designating  their  leadcra  m  Congr^,  pe^   * 

the  year  for  the  convention  of  the  party.  sistently  oppose  or  evade  reform,  we  advi&e  rev-enoe 

There  was  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  i^formere  to  prepare  for  independent  political  action. 

colored  race  from  various  parts  of  the  country  g^^^  time  before  the  meeting  of  CoDgresii 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  September  It  was  char-  December,  an  unusual  contest  was  developed 
aotenzed  by  a  good  ded  of  excitement,  arismg  ^ver  the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
out  of  antagonistic  feeling  m  regard  to  declar-  gentatives,  owing  to  different  tendencies  in  th« 
ing  m  favor  of  the  adhesion  of  the  race  to  the  Democratic  party  on  the  tariff  question.  Sam- 
Republican  party  On  the  last  day  September  ^^j  j^  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  known  to 
27th,  Ml  address  to  the  people  of  the  country  ^^  ^  advocate  of  the  policy  of  protertion  for 
was  adopted,  of  which  the  foUowmg  are  the  American  industry,  and  was  supported  for  the 
most  sigmficant  passages:  speakership  on  the  ground  that  he  wouW  be 
"We  do  not  ask  for  any  more  class-legislation,  opposed  to  reopening  the  question  of  tariff  re- 
We  have  had  enough  of  this.  But  we  do  believe  yigion.  He  was  also  understood  to  favor  the 
that  many  or  the  laws  mtended  to  secure  to  us  our  «u^i:f:^«  «#  «n  :r>^A»n«i  ^^-^^^^^  4-^^^  T^kii 
rights  as  citizens  are  nothing  more  than  dead  letters,  f.^^^*^'??,^^  all  mternal  revenue  taxes.  John 
In  the  Southern  States,  almost  without  exception,  the  ^'  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  was  a  prominent  id- 
colored  people  are  denied  justice  in  the  courts,  denied  vocate  of  a  further  revision  of  the  tariff  nnd 
the  fhiit  of  their  honest  labor,  defrauded  of  their  |)o-  of  the  principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with 

li^Si  "^^^  *^  ^^'\  ballot-box,  shut  out  from  learning  ^^ly  such  incidental  protection  as  might  accrue 

trades,  cheated  out  of  their  civil  rights  bv  mnkeep-  /.     "^    j   ^.  i       •        .i        -al        •      ♦ 

era  and  common-carrier  companies,  and  feft  by  tfie  from  duties  arranged  primarily  with  a  view  to 

States  to  an  inadequate  opportunity  for  education  and  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  the  Government 

general  improvement.  He  was  not  favorable  to  an  immediate  repeal     i 

We   regard   the   labor  question,   education,  and  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes.     Samnel  S.  Cox, 

?r' Tet^fS'^h^trr olJfon'i  eJ^^^  of  New  Yorl,  whose,  vie w8  0„  the  tariff  qu* 

the  South,  need  recasting,  and  that  the  plantation  "on  were  not  matenally  dinerent  from  tbow 

credits  and  mortgas^e  system  should  be  abolished;  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  was  also  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 

that  honest  labor  should  be  remunerated ;  that  the  but  his  support  rested  largely  on  considerations 

i?^Jll^ir.^/S'i,?Ji\?^!!^^^^^  of  locality  and  long  service  in  the  House  of 

A    caucus    of   Democratic 
House  was  held  on  the  eve  of 


acquire  an  interest  in  the  soil,  by  paying  them  honest  the  session  of  Congress,  when  on  the  first  bal- 

wages  for  honest  work,  and  by  making  them  con-  Jot  Mr.  Cariisle  received   106  votes,  to  52  for 

tented  and  happy  m  the  hmdt,f  their  nativity.  r^„^^,j^  ^^^   gO   for  Cox.     He  was  thereby 

A  National  Free-Trade  Conference  was  held  made  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Speaker, 

at  Detroit.    On  the  last  day,  June  1st,  an  ad-  and  received  the  full  support  of  the  members 

dress  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  demands  of  his  party,  being  elected  over  J.  W.  Keifer, 
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),  the  Republican  candidate.     There  had  of  it  by  Gen.  Crook,  of  the  Department  of 

me  opposition  to  Mr.  Keifer  among  the  Arizona.    This  band  belonged  to  a  branch  of 

icans,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  Apaches  known  as  the   Chiricahuas.      They 

[idrawnl  before  the  caucus.  crossed  the  frontier  from  Mexico  on  March  21st, 

1  Star-Roite  TrUU — The  second  trial  of  and  made  a  raid  through  southern  Arizona  and 

ged  Star-Route  conspirators  continued  New  Mexico,  running  off  cattle  and  horses  and 

>out  the  middle  of  June,  and  ended  in  an  plundering  and  terrifying  the  inhabitants.  They 

a.   (For  an  account  of  the  first  trial  and  moved  with  ^ch  rapidity  that  the  troops  in 

ng  of  the  second,  see  ^^  Annual  Cycio-  pursuit  failed  to  come  up  with  them  before 

'  1882,  pp.  753-767.)    Special  incidents  they  had  again  crossed  the  border  and  betaken ' 

second  trial  were  the  substitution  of  a  themselves  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra 

"  guilty  "  for  that  of  "  not  guilty,"  on  Madre  mountains.  One  of  the  number,  Pe-Nal- 

t  of  Montfort  0.  Rerdell,  and  his  testi-  Fisher,  known  by  the  aobriquet  of  **  Peaches," 

or  the  Government  against  the  other  had  deserted  and  made  his  way  to  the  San 

ints,  and  the  testimony  of  Thomas  J.  Carlos  Agency,  where  ho  was  seized  and  turned 

S.W.Dorsey,  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Har-  over  to  Gen.  Crook.    He  agreed  to  conduct 

Vaile,  in  their  own  behalf.    The  taking  that  officer  to  the  stronghold  of  the  hostile 

mcQ  cloned  April  12th.    Mr.  W.  W.  Ker  savages  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  border-line 

d  several  days  in  summing  up  for  the  between  the  Mexican  States  of  Sonora  and 

ment,  finisiiing  on  April  27th.     He  was  Chihuahua.  Gen.  Crook  concluded  to  trust  him 

d  by  George  Bliss  on  the  same  side,  who  and  accept  his  services.    On  the  1st  of  May  he 

>r  seven  days,  closing  May  8th.     Aques-  left  San  Bernardino  Springs  with  193  Apache 

ose  as  to  the  right  of  the  Government  scouts,  commanded  by  Capt.  Emmett  Crawford, 

closing  addresses,  the  plea  of  counsel  Third  Cavalry,  assisted  by  Lieuts.  C.  B.  Gate- 

lat  Mr.  Merrick  should  make  the  prin-  wood.  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  J.  O.  Mackay,  Third 

losing  address,  to  be  followed  by  the  Cavalry,  and  Capt.  A.  R.  Chaffee's  company  of 

3y-General.     When  the  point  was  dis-  the  Sixth  Cavalry  (42  enlisted  men  and  two  offi- 

a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  to  cers,  Lieuts.  Frank  West  and  W.  W.  Forsyth), 

rrick  was  read,  in  which  he  argued  in  This  force  was  the  maximum  which  could  be 

f  that  method.  supplied  by  the  use  of  every  available  pack- 

3  Wylie  said  the  former  arrangement  animal  in  the  department.    They  had  supplies, 

)n  a  matter  of  agreement  between  coun-  field  rations  for  60  days,  and  150  rounds  of 

he  saw  now  no  reason  for  departing  ammunition.     Officers  and  men  carried  only 

he  usual  rule.    It  was  the  universal  such  clothing  and  bedding  as  were  absolutely 

3  in  jury  cases  to  allow  only  one  reply  necessary,  and  instead  of  keeping  up  their  own 

Government,  and  that  order  would  be  messes  shared  the  food  of  tlie  packers.    I'he 

ed  in  this  case.     The  argument  for  the  pack-train  comprised  over  850  animals.    The 

ints  was  begun  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  May  forced  moved  southeast  down  the  SanBernar- 

[le  was  followed  by  other  counsel,  the  dino,  through  a  country  that  had  beencom- 

address  being  made  by  Robert  Ingersoll.  pletely  laid  waste  by  the  Apaches.    Following 

il  summing  up  for  the  prosecution  by  Mr.  a  trail  under  the  guidance  of  ^^  Peaches,'^  they 

:  began  on  May  28th,  and  was  finished  entered  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the  night  of  May 

)8th.    The  charge  to  the  jury  wasdeliv-  8th.    In  his  report.  Gen.  Crook  said: 
June  12th.  In  its  interpretation  and  ap- 

n   of  the  law   there  was  no  material        Theindicationsof  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  had 

.n  from  the  charge  on  the  first   trial,  now  become  so  marked  that  I  concluded  to  keep  the 

.•     1        ^u     ^      •      wi*«   Mtow  J*'™  pack-trams  back  m  the  Stronghold  ffuarded  bv  Chaf- 

ry  retired  on  the  evenmg  of  June  12th,  {-gets  company,  while  the  Apache  scouts  under  Craw- 

the  morning  of  the  14th  rendered  tbeir  ford  should  scour  the  country  in  front  and  on  our 

,  *'  Not  guilty  as  indicted.*'  flanks.  On  Mav  15th  the  scouts 'discovered  the  camps  of 

pril  18th,  William  P.  Kellogg  was  indict-  ]^^^^  ^^»p,^  ^'^'^  atlerward  found  to  be  those  of 

^arx^ixAn,*  mr^n^ir  «^k;1a  o  (^««-^..  .v^  4^u^  Chato  and  Bonito.    In  accordance  with  my  careful 

receiving  money  while  a  Senator  of  the  instructions,  they  would  have  been  surrounded  hut  for 

»tates  for  services  rendered  m  relation  the  fact  that  some  of  the  scouts  incautiously  fired  upon 

ir- Route  contract,  and  Thomas  J.  Brady  a  buck  and  squaw.    The  surprise  was  complete,  and 

licted  for  receiving  money  while  Second  i^*  ^^^  subsequent  fl^ht,  which  lasted  several  hours, 

nt    Postmaster-General,  In   relation  to  Jhe  Indians  were  thoroughly  beaten  the  camps  and 

^  ^^«.«.^..     Di«^^  •      1    *  i.  their  contents  captured,  and  five  halt-irrown  cnrls  and 

e  matter.    Pleas  m  abatement  were  over-  joung  bovs  taken  prisoners.    Nine  dead  Indians  were 

1  July,  as  were  also  motions  to  quash  the  found  afte'rward  that  had  been  killed  in  the  fi</ht,  the 

Lents.     Postponements  took  place,  and  extremely  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  the  camps 

9  did  not  come  to  trid  during  the  year.  ^'^^'  situated  half-way  up  the  face  of  a  precipitous 

inav      TKava  nraa   t»/*  mof/>.Tai   atTa^^o.  Biountain,  eashcd  with  Hivines aud  arTovos.preventinfif 

Imy.— There  was   no  material  change  ^^  exact  5)unt  being  made  without  extreme  dan^e? 

the    year   in  the  force  of  the  United  from  the  Indians  who  mi^fht  be  wounded  or  hidden 

trmy,  or  the  manner  of  its  employment,  in  the  rocks.    The  eldest  of  the  captive  pirls  said 

rember  1st  it  consisted  of  2,143  officers  that,  if  permitted,  she  would  go  out  to  her  people  and 

5.35  enlisted  men.   The  only  warlike  inci-  *^*^®  *  delegation  of  them  come  in  next  day,  as  she 

f  Ka  »/>n^  «,oa  ¥y.^  .^n ..<.»:/ ^«  «  K A  ^c  ^'^  sure  they  wanted  to  make  peace.    Ucr  manner 

the  year  was  the  pursuit  of  a  band  of  satisfied  me  of  her  sincerity,  aid  1  allowed  her  to 

into  Mexico  and  the  capture  of  a  part  leave  the  camp. 
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After  considerable  parley  with  messengers 
from  the  Indians,  all  the  chiefs  surrendered. 
They  desired  to  make  peace,  and  to  be  placed  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  Efforts  to  bring  in 
the  scattered  warriors  were  but  partly  success- 
ful, and  when  Gen.  Crook  felt  compelled  to  be- 
gin his  return  march  on  account  of  his  scanty 
supplies,  he  had  with  him  884  ffliiricahua  In- 
dians and  six  Mexican  captives  who  had  been 
found  in  their  possession.  Other  Indians  were 
to  be  sent  in  alter  ward  according  to  agreement 
with  Hieronymo.  The  force  reached  the  sup- 
ply-camp at  Silver  Springs,  Arizona,  on  June 
10th,  and  62  warriors  and  273  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  the  San  Carlos  Kes^va- 
tion.  Gen.  Crook  strongly  urged  the  retention 
of  the  surrendered  Indians  and  such  others  as 
should  come  in  at  the  San  Carlos  Reservation. 
This  was  objected  to  by  Secretary  Teller,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  general  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  for  consultation,  which 
resulted  in  an  arrangement  for  retaining  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation  ns  prisoners  of  war 
under  the  direct  charge  of  that  officer. 

The  expenditures  of  the  War  Department^  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th,  were  $49,- 
791,055,  and  $1,668,151  was  credited  to  the 
subsidized  Pacific  Railroads,  for  transportation 
services  rendered  the  War  Department  during 
the  fiscal  year  1883  and  prior  years. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Soldiers'  Home 
was  $139,557.63.  The  number  of  national 
cemeteries  under  the  care  of  the  Quartermas- 
ters Department  was  83,  in  which  there  were 
821,369  interments.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  reported  from  the  army  for  the  year 
was  242,  of  which  162  were  from  disease,  and 
80  from  wounds,  injuries,  and  accidents.  From 
the  casualties  of  actual  warfare  there  was  but 
one  death  and  nine  injuries.  The  cost  of  med- 
ical and  hospital  supplies  was  $180,139.73. 
There  were  nearly  3,600  desertions  from  the 
army  during  the  year.  At  the  national  armo- 
ry, Springfield,  Mass.,  83,621  small-arms  were 
manufactured.  Contracts  were  entered  into 
for  making,  converting,  and  testing  rifled  can- 
non, but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  those  for 
the  larger  steel  f  orgiugs  in  the  United  States,  and 
resort  was  had  to  the  works  of  Great  Britain. 

Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  retired  from  the 
head  of  the  army  on  November  1st,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
Maj.-Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  being  transferred  to 
the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago. 

The  Navyt — The  naval  vessels  in  commission 
at  the  beginning  of  1884  were  as  follow : 

North  Atlantic  Station^  Bear- Admiral  George  H. 
Cooper.  The  Tennessee,  first  rate,  22  guns,  Capt.  Jo- 
seph N.  Miller;  Vandalia,  second  rate,  8  guns,  Capt 
Rush  R.  Wallace ;  Alliance,  third  rate.  6  guns,  Com- 
mander Allan  V.  Reed ;  Galena,  third  rate,  8  ffuns. 
Commander  Oliver  A.  Batcheilor ;  Swatara,  thira  rate, 
8  guns,  Commander  Philip  H.  Cooper.  Sovth  Atlan- 
tic Station^  Commodore  Thomas  ».  Phelps.  Brook- 
lyn, second  rate,  14  guns,  Capt.  Aaron  W.  Weaver ; 
Nipsic,  third  rate,  6  guns.  Commander  Henry  B.  See- 
ly.   European  Station^  Roar- Admiral  Charles  H.  Bald- 


win. Lancaster,  second  rate,  10  guna,  Capt  Edwvi 
£.  Potter;  Quinnebaug,  third  rate.  8  guns,  Coo- 
mander  NicolT  Ludlow :  Kearsai^,  third  rate,  7  gtiu, 
Commander  William  R.  BridCTum.  I^xeijie  Stati^A, 
Rear- Admiral  Aaron  K.  Hughes.  Penaacola,  ic«oBd 
rate,  22  guns,  Capt.  Henry  Erben  :  Hartford,  scooad 
rate,  16  guns.  Capt  Charles  C.  Carpenter :  Lac]u> 
wanna,  second  rate,  9  guns,  Capt  Augrustus  P.  Cooke; 
Shenandoah,  second  rate,  9  guns,  Cupt  Chariee  S. 
Norton  ;  Iroquois,  third  rate,  7  g^na,  Comminda 
James  H.  Sands ;  Adams,  third  rate,  6  guns,  Coo- 
mander  Joseph  B.  C(^hlan ;  Wachusett,  third  rtfe, 
7  guns.  Commander  Alfred  T.  Mahan;  Onward,  ibuith 
rate,  8  guns,  Lieut. -Commander  Francis  W.  Dickiu. 
Anatic  Station,  Acting  Rear- Admiral  John  L.  Dtnt. 
Richmond,  second  rate,  14  guns,  Capt  Joaeph  8.  Sker- 
rett ;  Trenton,  second  rate,  10  guna,  Copt.  Robert  L 
Phythian :  Oaupee,  third  rate.  8  guns,  Commander 
John  F.  McGlenaav :  Juniata,  third  rate,  8  i^uns,  Com- 
mander Painell  F.  Harrington ;  Eeaex,  third  nte,  f 
guns.  Commander  Alexan^r  H.  McCormick ;  Ester- 

S rise,  third  rate.  6  guns,  Commander  Albeit  S.  fitrker; 
[onocacy,  thira  rate,  6  ffuns,  Comnuuder  FraDcis  J. 
Higginaon;    Alert,  tnira  rate,  4  guna,  Coiimisn<kr 
Charles  J.  Barclay  ;  Palos^ourth  rate,  6  hovitxan, 
Lieut -Commander  George  1>.  B.  Glidden.     TrainiMf 
Squadron,  Commodore  Stephen  B.  Luce.    Mixmcscta, 
first  rate,  24  gims,  Capt.  Jamea  H.  Gillis,  at  New  YcA ; 
New  Hampanire,  first  rate,  16  guns,  sails.  Capt  Ed- 
mund O.  Matthews,  at  Newport,  B.  I. ;  Jamestovm 
third  rate,  sails,  12  guns,  Commander  Charles  V.  Grid- 
ley,  at  New  York  ^ataroga,  third  rate,  12  ^um.  Com- 
mander William  H.  Whitinfj^,  traininf-ship,  at  Kev 
York ;  Portamouth,  third  rate,  aaila,  12  guns,  C<»- 
roander  William  C.   Wise,  at  Norlblk  for  repaint 
There  were  also  on  special  service,  the  Alarm,  tourtfa 
rate,  torpedo-ram,  and  the  Dispatch,  fourth  nt«,flt 
Washington ;  the  Michi^n,  fourth  rate,  at  Erie,  Fa ; 
the  Pinta,  fourth  rate,  on  the  way  to  San  Franctfco; 
Powhatan,  second  rate,  14  guna,  Capt  Andrew  W. 
Johnson,  at  Boston  ;   Ranger,  third  rate,  4  guo^ 
Commander  Charles    E.  Clark,  surveyiiu  C«itT»l 
American  coast ;  St  Mary's,  school-ahip,at  New  Yoik; 
Tallapoosa,  dispatdi- vessel,  at  Norfolk ;  Yantic,  third 
rate,  4  guns.  Commander  Frank   Wildes  *^  ^^ 
York  Navy-Yard.    The  Colorado,  first  rate,  80  fm 
Capt  William  A.  Kirkland,  was  a  receiviiig-«bp  U 
New  York ;  Franklin,  first  rate,  26  euns.  Capt  Lertcr 
A.  Beardslee,  like  service  at  Norfolk  ;  Wabash,  fir* 
rate,  26  ffuna,  Captun  Fr.  M.  Bunce,  same  at  Boa- 
ton  :  Inaependence,  third  rote,  at  Mare  island ;  St 
Louis,  third  rate,  at  League  island :  W  vandotte,  fourth 
rate,  at  Washington  Navy-Yard.     'The  Speedwell, 
fourth  rate,  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  Januar}*.    The  iroo- 
clads  Ajax,  Catskill,  Lehijzh,  Mnhopac,  and  Maohit- 
tan  were  laid  up  at  City  roint,  Va.,  in  commasd  d 
Commander  D.  W.  Mullen. 

Authority  was  given  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  Aug.  5,  1882,  to  strike  from  the  ref- 
ister  of  the  navy  such  vessels  as  should  be 
deemed  of  no  further  service  to  the  Govem- 
ment.  Under  this  authority  47  vessels  were 
so  stricken  from  the  register.  An  act  approved 
March  8,  1888,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  dispose  of  such  of  these  vessels  » 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  by  aale  in  accord- 
ance with  sealed  proposals.  A  circular  wis 
issued  June  21st,  inviting  such  proposals  for 
the  purchase  of  24  of  these  vessels,  their  ntmes, 
location,  and  appraised  value  being  as  foUov: 

The  Conffress,  $26,400;  Guard,  $2,800;  Kanse, 
$6,100 :  and  Sabine,  $10,400,  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
Iowa,  $44,600 :  Niagara,  $29,000 ;  and  Ohio,  |15,T00, 
at  Boston.  Blue  laght,  $600 ;  and  Florida,  |W,400, 
at  New  London,  Conn.  New  Orleans,  $*jO0  (oo  the 
stocks),  at  8ackett*8  Harbor.  N.  Y.  Sa«qnehannt, 
$9,000,  at  New  York.    Burlington,  $3,000 ;  Glance, 
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»ply,  $1,200 ;  Sorrel,  $200  j  and  Dictator,  not  recommend  the  sale  of  this  yard.    They 

L5®*«^Sr^^^^  ^^^''^\^'^^'  I^^  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  seU  the  navy-yard 

K7^«rnnaS^T(^^,\?C:  -^  Boston,   of  which  they  said: ^' Its  geo- 

moke,  $37,200,  at  Chester.    Pawnee,  $5,-  graphical  position,  excellent  plant,  fine  dry- 

iea-weed,  $500,  at  Port  Boyal,  S.  C.  do<^  and  buildings,  and  adaptability  to  farther 

improvements,  give  it  too  much  value  to  be 

als  were  received  until    September  relinquished.    Sooner  or  later  defensive  works 

1  the  vessels  were  awarded  to  the  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Boston  must 

*esponsible  bidders.     The  aggregate  be  constructed,  when  the  yard  will  be  safe  from 

redlzed  was  $384,753.     Condemned  attack.''    The  discontinuance  of  the  yard  at 

1  supplies  were  also  sold  to  the  amount  New  London,  Conn.,  was  recommended,  and 

00.    The  other  vessels  stricken  from  the  use  of  the  site  for  a  Naval  Asylum  wassug- 

ter  were  not  considered  of  sufficient  gested.    The  commissioners  then  set  forth  and 

be  sold,  and  were  condemned  to  be  considered  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

p  on  the  stocks.  the  HSrooklyn  Navy- Yard,  and  expressed  the 

dvisory  Board  appointed  to  consider  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  sold.    They  rec- 

9  of  the  United  States  Navy,  recom-  ommended,  however,  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 

the  gradual  substitution  of  new  steel  land,  comprising  about  fifty-eight  acres,  lying 

r  all  the  old  type  of  wooden  vessels,  to  the  eastward  of  Marine  Barracks,  and  in- 

be  standard  for  the  navy  at  70  vessels,  eluding  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hospital- 

'vice  at  sea,  and  27  to  be  held  in  re-  grounds.    The  commissioners  next  review  the 

d  recommended  that  they  be  built  at  situation,  plant,  and  capability  of  defense  of 

of  seven  a  year.    Under  authority  of  the  League  Island  Navy-Yard,  and  say :  **  Your 

of  Aug.  5,  1882,  and  March  3,  1883,  commissioners  do  not  recommend  the  sale  of 

were  invited  for  the  construction  of  this  yard.    Of  all  the  places  on  the  Atlantic 

lisers,  one  dispatch-boat,  and  three  seaboard  the  Delaware  is  the  best  for  iron-ship 

irreted  monitors.    The  cruisers  were  building,  and  on  the  Delaware  League  island 

iteel,  and  were  intended  to  equal  any-  has  been  selected  by  several  boards  as  the  site 

>at  in  speed  and  efficiency.    The  Chi-  for  a  navy-yard.''     The  commission  advised 

to  be  of  4,500  tons,  and  the  Boston  against  the  abandonment  of  the  naval  station 

itic  of  2,500  tons  each.    The  contract  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.    The  recommenda- 

;hree  cruisers  and  the  dispatch-boat  tions  with  regard  to  the  other  navy-yards  were 

^as  awarded  to  John  Roach,  of  Ches-  as  follow :   noBhingUm  Navy-  Yard. — The  sale 

the  aggregate  of  his  bids  being  $2,-  of  this  yard  is  not  recommended.     Pensacola 

md  less  on  each  vessel  than  those  of  Navy-  Yard, — The  commissioners  do  not  rec- 

'  bidder.    The  three  monitors,  Puri-  ommend  the  sale  of  this  yard,  as  it  is  the  only 

>hi trite,  and  Terror,  were  launched  on  one  on  the  Gulf.    Norfolk  Navy-  Yard. — The 

vare  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  commissioners  do  not  recommend  the  sale  of 

one,  the  Monadnock,  was  launched  in  this  yard,  because  the  advantages  it  undoubt- 

i.    The  contracts  for  the  engines  and  edly  possesses  far  outweigh  its  deficiencies. 

f  the  monitors  require  their  comple-  Key  West  Naval  Station. — ^The  commissioners 

uly  15, 1884,  and  the  cruisers  must  be  do  not  recommend  the  sale  of  this  station,  be- 

luring  that  year.  lieving  that,  in  any  maritime  war.  Key  West 

Ivisory  Board  recommend  the  imme-  must  be  retained  at  whatever  cost, 

istruction  of  three  more  large  cruis-  The  New  London  Navy- Yard  has  been  al- 

her  with  two  gunboats  of  1,500  tons,  ready  abandoned,  and  that  at  Pensacola  closed, 

of  750  tons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  The  Pwl-Ofllcef — The  revenues  of  the  Post-Of- 

10.    They  also  recommend  one  steel  fice  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

cruising  torpedo-boat,  and  two  bar-  30th  were  $45,508,692,  and  the  expenses  $42,- 

kIo- boats.  816,700.   There  was  an  increase  of  8*6  per  cent, 

mission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  in  the  receipts  over  those  of  the  previous  year, 

ds,  with  a  view  to  determining  wheth-  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ending  in 

'  them  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  1885  are  $47,104,078;  expenditures,  $50,062,- 

•uld  be  done  to  put  the  others  in  a  bet-  189.    The  anticipated  deficiency  is  due  to  the 

of  efficiency.     A  report  was  made  to  reduction  of  letter-postage  from  three  to  two 

)tary  of  the  Navy  in  December.  cents  per  half-ounce,  which  went  into  effect 

mmissioners  recommended  the  reten-  October  1st  (see  page  185,  et  seq.).  The  number 

be  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard,  as  it  was  of  post-offices  increased  during  the  fiscal  year 

one  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Of  that  at  from  46,231  to  47,863,  and  tlie  number  of  em- 

ith,  N.  H.,  they  reported  that  it  af-  ploy 6s  in  the  department,  from  65,777  to  69,- 

ple  depth  of  water,  is  rarely  obstructed  020.    The  free-delivery  system  was  in  opera- 

in  a  region  where  skilled  labor  can  tion  in  154  offices,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $3,- 

e  obtained,  has  a  healthful  climate,  is  173,336.  The  cost  of  inland  mail  transportation 

le  of  defense,  and  has  excellent  plant  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $19,234,899,  nn  increase 

construction  and  repair  of  wooden  of  $353,847  over  that  of  the  previous  year, 

n  view  of  these  advantages  they  did  The  service  on  Star-routes,  which  in  1880  cost 
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$7,821,499  for  76,070,995  miles  of  transporta-  increase  of  17,961.    The  average  annna)  valne 

tion,  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $4,739,478  for  77,-  of  pensions  was  $106.18,  and  the  aggregate  an- 

•  998,782  miles  of  transportation.    At  the  close  nnal  valaeof  all  pensions  $32,245,192.43.  Tbe 

j  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  993  railway  post-  total  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  tbe  fiscal 

'  office  lines,  against  769  the  previous  year.    The  year  was  $60,064,009.23,  nearly  half  the  som 

miles  on  which  the  railroad  companies  were  heing  for  arrears.    The  total  number  of  claims 

!  paid  had  increased  from  100,565  to  109,827,  allowed  for  pensions  since  1861  is  510,958, 

^  and  the  service  upon  the  lines  was  measured  by  and  the  aggregate  amount  paid  during  the  ii 

86,180,480  miles.  There  were  5,927  money-  years  is  $621,073,297.60.  (See  page  248,  ^fi^.) 
order  offices,  at  which  the  aggregate  issues  for  A  new  buildiog  for  the  use  of  the  Pension 
the  year  were  $125,047,238.42;  and  payments.  Bureau  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Wash- 
$120,407,468.83.  The  fees  amounted  to  $1,-  ington,  for  wnich  an  appropriation  of  $400,- 
272,060.60,  affording  a  net  profit  on  the  busi-  000  has  been  made.  Many  complaints  were 
ness  of  $159,104.34.  The  total  number  of  let-  made  of  the  swindling  practices  of  pension- 
ters  and  packages  received  at  the  dead-letter  agents  or  attorneys  daring  tbe  year,  and  an 
office  was  4,440,822,  an  increase  of  about  4  per  effort  was  made  by  the  Pension  Commissioner 
cent.  The  number  of  registered  letters  and  to  break  them  up.  The  assistance  of  the  De- 
parcels  was  10,594,716,  on  which  the  fees  partment  of  Justice  was  invoked,  and  tbe  mat- 
amounted  to  $926,549.71.  The  cost  of  ocean  ter  was  taken  up  by  the  District  Attomejr  of 
transportation  of  mails  to  foreign  ports,  under  the  District  of  Colombia.  In  a  letter  to  the 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  limits  the  com-  Secretary  of  the  Interior  annonnciog  his  por- 
pensation  to  the  postage  on  the  mails  conveyed,  pose  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Grand  Jorr. 
was  $816,522.13,  of  which  $265,621.52  was  for  the  District  Attorney  said : 

transatlantic  service.  mv    v      *      x-^v  *^  j     u- u      i^ 

TK«  •D^«*r««a*««  n  «««-«!  ^^«« ^A A  -^         The  character  of  the  enonnous  frauds  which  arc  »- 

The  Postmaster-General  confirmed  and  re-  ing  perpetrated  upon  applicants  tor  pensionubvwrtBfl 

newed  the  orders  of  the  department,  made  m  claim  agents  of  Washin^n  will,  if  the  allej^atioDg 

1 879,  forbidding  the  delivery  of  registered  let-  are  austaiued  by  the  evidence,  aurpri^  the  public. 

J  ters  and  the  payment  of  money-orders  to  the  T.*^f  devices  employed  arc  m  numerous  as  the  skUlof 

managers  of   lotteries.     Specific  instructions  dishonest  men  cjm  contnve.    Some  of  the  (aj^ 

' '  •         ^    liL    T>    7      •^pvv/i^v   tuoi/tiuvi^iv/uo  j^j.g  jjjg  ^j^  heart-rending  m  their  details.    Maimed 

were  given  to  the  Postmaster  of  New  Orleans  and  decrepit  soldiers,  and  the  poor  widows  and  belp- 

not  to  deliver  mail  -matter  to  the  Louisiana  State  lesa  orphana  of  soldiers,  pay  their  pittance  of  |l,  It 

Lottery,  or  to  M.  A.  Dauphin,  its  president.  $4,  or  $10  to  agents  who  must  know  their  claizas  ve 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  for  the  pay-  worthlwa  and  can  never  be  Pjid,  and  these  ag«tt 

,«««f  rx/  J«^««^  ^«,i«««  «,»^  4.1.^  ^^i:„«    .  ^f  merely  file  alormal  application  to  enable  themtoooi- 

ment  of  money-orders  and  the  delivery  of  reg-  1^^^.  ^        f^om  theii  deluded  dienti,. 

istered  letters  to  the  New  Orleans  National 

Bank  on  account  of  the  lottery  company,  in-        Several  firms  and  individuals  charged  with 

structions  were  also  issued  forbidding  delivery  the  fraudulent  practices  were  suspended  froo 

and  payment  to  the  bank.   The  result  of  this  ac-  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  claims  before  the 

tion  was  a  suit  against  the  Postmaster-Geueral  bureau,  and  others  discontinued  business.    No 

for  $100,000  damages,  brought  by  the  lottery  new  regulations  were  adopted  at  the  time,  bat 

company,  and  a  suit  against  the  Postmaster  of  in  December  a  number  of  the  agents  accased 

New  Orleans,  brought  by  the  National  Bank,  of  deceiving  and  defrauding  their  clients  were 

for  an  ii^unction  restraining  him  from  inter-  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District 
fering  with  ruail-matter  addressed  to  the  bank,        Refenne  Qnestltu. — On  June  25th  an  execn- 

I  and  from  refusing  to  pay  money-orders  payable  tive  order  was  issued  making  important  chaDges 

to  it  on  account  of  the  lottery  company.    The  in  the  internal  revenue    collection  districta 

latter  case  was  decided  early  in  January,  1884,  The  total  number  of  districts  was  rednoed  by 

by  Judge  Pardee,  at  New  Orleans,  in  favor  of  consolidation  from   126  to  82.      As  a  rule, 

the  bank,  on  the  technical  ground  that  the  where  two  districts  were  consolidated  into  one, 

Postmaster-General  could  not  revive  an  order  the  collector  most  recently  appointed  was  re- 

which  his  predecessor  had  revoked.    He  could  tained,  and  the  other  was  dismissed ;  bat  in 

issue  a  new  order  based  on  evidence  presented  some  cases  a  new  collector  was  appointed, 
to  himself,  but  he  could  not  appeal  to  evidence        A  question  arose  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 

which  his  predecessor  had  discarded,  and  de-  year  as  to  the  date  on  which  the  repeal  of  tbe 

clnre  that  an  order  previously  revoked  was  still  tax  on  the  capital  and  deposits  of  banks  took 

in  force,  as  he  had  undertaken  to  do  in  this  case,  effect.     The  law  had  required  tbe  payment  of 

PfensiODS.— On  June  30th  there  were  803,668  these  taxes  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  of'janoary 

pensioners  on  the  Government  rolls,  of  whom  and  the  Ist  of  July,  and  returns  of  the  averaj^e 

198,648  were  army  invalids,  74,374  army  wid-  amount  of  capital  and  of  deposits  for  thesii 

ows,  minor  children,  or  dependent  relatives,  months  preceding  were  required  to  be  made 

2,4GS  navy  invalids,  1,907  navy  widows,  minor  within  ten  days  of  those  dates.    The  act  oi 

children,  or  dependent  relatives,  4,831  survivors  March  5,  1883,  simply  repealed  these  proTia- 

of  the  War  of  18J2,  and  21,336  widows  of  those  ions,  without  designating  any  time  for  the  re- 

who  served  in  the  War  of  1812.     During  the  penl  to  take  efiect.     The   Attorney-GeDenl 

year  preceding,  88,958  names  had  been  added  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  tax  could  not  be 

to  the  rolls,  and  20,997  dropped,  leaving  a  net  collected  for  any  part  of  the  half-year  alre«aj 
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rhen  the  repealing  act  was  passed,  and 
w  was  acted  on. 

ItieovSt — The  amount  of  public  lands 
1  of  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
)32*80  acres,  of  which  839,285.90  were 
lands,  and  1,999,335*71  acres  were 
to  railroads.  The  receipts  for  lands 
1  of  were  $11,713,883.70,  an  increase 
of  $3,319,367.66.  There  were  pre-emp- 
i  private  entries  of  4,465,605*49  acres; 
■cnltare  entries,  3,110,930*23  acres; 
^ad  entries,  56,565  in  number,  aggre- 
^171,914-38  acres. 

vork  of  educating  the  Indians  was  ex- 
during  the  year,  and  there  is  now  pro- 
or  the  education  of  11,000. 
teworthy  event  of  the  year  was  the 
ion  of  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  in  September.  The  last  spike 
ven  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  at  a  point 
Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
)s  west  of  Helena,  Montana,  and  30 
est  of  the  Grand  Divide,  2,500  miles 
e  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  800  miles  from 
:)ific.  The  opening  of  the  line  from 
uperior  to  the  Pacific  was  celebrated 
company,  under  the  direction  of  its 
It,  Henry  Villard,  an  excursion  being 
irer  the  whole  line  in  September. 


The  President  made  a  trip  to  Florida  in  the 
spring,  leaving  Washington  April  5th.  On  the 
80th  of  July  he  left  the  capital  for  a  trip  to 
the  West.  He  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Aug.  1st,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  by  way  of 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  reached  Ohicago  on  his  return 
Sept.  5th,  and  two  days  later  arrived  at  the 
capital,  but  made  no  extended  stay  there  until 
nearly  two  months  later. 

UNITED  STATES,  HNANCES  OF  THE.  The  most 
noteworthy  events  in  the  financial  history  of 
the  year  1883  were  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
nal Vevenue  taxes  and  the  revision  of  the  tariff ; 
the  steady  decrease  of  the  public  debt,  involv- 
ing the  redemption  of  the  remainder  of  the  3^ 
per  cent,  bonds  and  the  calling  in  of  a  part  of 
the  3  per  cents. ;  the  agitation  of  the  question 
of  a  further  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  which 
the  first  revision  seems  to  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  discussion  of  plans  to  avert  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  which  it  is  feared 
may  follow  the  rapid  redemption  of  the  bonds 
most  desirable  as  a  basis  for  the  bank  circulation. 

Receipts  and  Expendituts. — The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  calen- 
dar years  1882  and  1883  were: 


RECKIFTS. 


1888. 


evenae , 

Qblic  lands 

tional  bankB 

coinage,  etc 

fees,  flnea,  etc 

solar,  patent,  and  lands 

it  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railway  companies. 

ind  for  Pacific  Railway  companies 

or  sarveying  public  lands 

ovemment  property 

tst-Offlce  property  in  New  York  city 

*t  funds 

for  liquidating  the  pubUo  debt 

indemnity  ftmd 

tftiud 

of  the  District  of  Colombia 

'ous  sources 


ordinary  receipts. 


$22fiJSfi,180  84 
145,788,158  82 
^7 1 8,446  46 
9,161,188  28 
4,188,296  91 
1,442,576  61 
2,985,818  28 
1,461,8S6  48 
1,269,850  84 
2,265,808  66 
842,866  55 


1883. 


8.200.808  76 
968,891  87 

88,546*66 
1,96-2,569  03 

2.826.809  47 


$409,446,612  26 


$202,160,889  56 

130,789,986  83 

10,6S7,311  67 

6,149,868  57 

4,449,466  73 

1,251,828  00 

8.479.698  89 

1,5  '8,108  63 

1,286,039  46 

557,518  56 

412,2>(9  86 

618.694  82 

4,632  14 


1,889,588  99 

^7,861  50 

1,645,578  88 

2,<j6d,854  98 


$370,066,552  22 


EXPENDITURES. 


ind  miscellaneous  expenses . 
is 


>ns. 


ilitary  establishment,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements  and 
iral  establishment,  inclodlng  vessels,  machinery,  and  improvements 


-yards . 

«t  on  the  public  debt. . . 

ordinary  ezpenditores. 

orplos  revenue 


188». 


$64,871,480  64 
10,000.099  13 
65,868,891  73 

44,996,957  09 

15,001,608  90 
68,775,410  95 


1883. 


$251,009,448  44 


$155,437,163  82 


$67,047,450  24 

7,148,4S4  41 

67,772,009  72 

4^578,687  64 

15,329,466  14 
55,704,556  57 

$258,570,604  72 


$111,515,947  50 


iurplus  revenue  for  1883,  with  $3,624,- 
Irawn  from  the  cash  in  the  treasury, 
,600  recovered  of  moneys  heretofore 
.  off  as  unavailahle,  making  a  total  of 
1,780.86,  was  expended  in  the  redemp- 
the  public  debt. 

5  was  a  falling  off  of  $44,328,926.45  in 
i  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar 
the  receipts  from  the  folio  wing  sources: 


Customs,  $23,626,791.28;  internal  revenue, 
$14,993,221.99;  tax  on  national  banks,  $3,- 
011,274.66;  and  miscellaneous,  $2,698,637.52. 
There  was  an  increase  of  $4,968,865.41  in  the 
receipts  from  sales  of  public  lands,  making:  a 
net  decrease  of  $39,360,060.04  in  the  total 
revenues  of  the  Government. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $15,488,625,38  in 
the  expenditures  during  the  year  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  accoants :  Oivil  and  miscellaneons.  in- 
clading  foreign  intercourse,  pablie  buildings, 
lighthoases,  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  $2,175,969.60;  pensions, 
$12,408,117.99;  the  military  establishment, 
$576,680.55;  and  the  naval  establishment, 
$327,857.24.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $2,856,- 
614.72  in  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  $8,070,854.88  in  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  making  a  net  increase  in 
the  expenditures  of  $4,561,156.28,  which  add- 
ed to  the  decrease  of  $89,860,060.04  in  the  re- 
ceipts, made  a  falling  off  of  $48,921,216.82  in 
the  surplus  revenues  applicable  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  receipts  from 
customs  and  internal  revenue  by  quarter-years 
for  1882  and  1883,  shows  in  a  summary  form 
the  reduction  in  the  receipts  from  those  sources 
under  the  act  of  March  8, 1888,  reducing  inter- 
nal revehue  taxes  and  duties  on  imports : 

CUSTOMS. 


RECEIPTS. 

188S.               188S. 

Costoms 

$220,410,780  85  |214.7l«,4KII 
146.497^9  45    144.Tt(i.))l^  16 

Internal  revcnae 

Bales  of  public  lands 

4,758,140  b7 1       7.95&.SC4  IS 

Tax  on  national  banka 

6.956^794  45:  »,11t(l06» 
S2,904LdS9  76      2L7$i8^M  iT 

Total 

$403,525,250  28  •898,S87;»1 » 

EXPENDITURES. 


Civil  and  misoellaneoaa . 

War 

Navy , 

Indians 

Pensions 

Intereat  on  pablk  debt . 


Total. 


Bnrplas  rerenne $145,548,810  71 


188S. 


188S. 


$57,219,750  9S 
48.570,494  19 
1^082.O46  26 
9,786,747  40 
61,S45,198  95 
71,077,206  79 


$257,981, 4S9  57 


$6&.67SMfl 
4f^ll,S8SN 
]&.2^«7 17 

66.0115:3  M 
89,168,111  n 


$265,46^197  M 


$]32,S7t.44l4] 


QUARTER. 

1889. 

1883. 

First 

$58,585,485  88 
58,091,281  79 
64,908,675  71 
48,700,588  01 

$52,711,024  84 

Second 

4'^.886.05S  87 

Third 

57.402.975  67 

Fourth 

48,660,280  68 

Total 

$825,786,180  84 

$202,160,889  56 

INTERNAL   REVENUE. 


QUARTER. 

1889. 

1883. 

First 

$80,362,181  93 
40.675,698  47 
87,700,804  58 
86,984,528  84 

$-"8,863,601  89 

Becond 

86,611,438  67 
29.662  078  60 

Third 

Fourth 

81,152,817  67 

Total 

$145,788,153  82 

$180,789,986  88 

The  receipts  from  customs  in  the  last  half  of 
1883  were  $101,063,266.36,  as  compared  with 
$113,609,413.72  for  the  oorrespondinf?  period 
in  1882,  a  reduction  of  $12,646,167.37.  This 
falling  off  WAS  not  entirely  caused  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  rates  of  duty,  but  was  due  in 
part  to  a  decrease  in  importations.  The  re- 
ceipts from  internal  revenue  fell  off  from  $74,- 
746,328.42  in  the  last  six  months  of  1882  to 
$60,814,896.27  in  the  last  half  of  1883,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $13,930,432.16. 

The  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  took  effect 
July  Ist,  but  the  receipts  for  the  second  quarter 
were  somewhat  affected  by  importers  postpon- 
ing until  July  Ist  the  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house and  entry  for  consumption  of  goods  on 
which  the  rates  were  reduced.  The  opposite 
course  was  pursued  with  goods  on  which  the 
rates  were  increased.  The  repeal  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes  on  bank  deposits  and 
capital,  and  the  reduction  in  the  tax  on  to- 
bacco, cigars,  and  cigarettes,  and  in  the  spe- 
cial taxes  on  dealers  in,  and  manufacturers  of, 
tobacco,  took  effect  May  1, 1883,  and  therefore 
affected  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for 
the  second  quarter. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  80,  1882  and  1888 : 


The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1883  as  com- 
pared with  1882  increased  $3,202,724.05  in 
sales  of  public  lands  and  $164,214.40  in  tax  on 
national  banks;  and  decreased  $6,704,283.32 
in  customs  revenue;  $1,777,226.47  in  inteniAl 
revenue  and  $1,113,146.99  in  misceUaneont ; 
making  $6,237,668.33  of  net   decrease.    The 
customs  receipts  were  larger  than  for  any  fiscal 
year  except  1872  and  1882,  when  tliey  were 
$216,370,286.77  and  $220,410,730.26,  respec- 
tively.   The  receipts  from  public  lands  were 
larger  than  in  any  year  since  1866,  when  thej 
were  $8,917,644.93.  The  net  receipts  were  larger 
than  in  any  year  since  1870,  except  1882.    The 
expenditures  increased  $11,468,271.23  in  civil 
and  miscellaneous;  $6,340,888.74  in  the  War 
Department;  $261,390.91  in  the  NavyDeoart- 
ment ;  and  $4,667,379.69  in  pensions;  ana  d^ 
creased  $2,374,167.06  in  the  expenses  on  a^ 
count  of  the  Indians  and  $11,917,075.54  in 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  amounts  received  from  the  Taricv 
sources  of  internal  revenue  during  each  of  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  were : 


SOURCE. 

188S. 

1883. 

Splrlto 

$69,878,408  IS 

47,891,988  91 

16,158,920  42 

5./58,456  47 

7,850,497  74 

$:4.86&773  9 

Tobacco 

41104341  Tl 

Fermented  llqaora 

State  banks  and  bankers. 
Miscellaneons 

16.906.fl&  SI 
8,T4S.»4<!0 
7,480,709  M 

Total 

$146,528,278  73 

$144,»8,M4M 

Tlw  State  tf  tlie  Treisary. — The  condition  of 
the  treasury  on  Dec.  31,  1883,  as  compared 
with  Dec  30,  1882,  is  thus  shown : 


LIABIIJTIES. 


Post-Offloe  Department 

Dlsbnrslnf;  officers 

Funds  for  retirement  of  bank 
drcnlatlon 

FWe  per  cent  redemption  fund. 

Other  Ainds  held  for  special  pur- 
poses  

Matured  bonds  and  Interest 

Gold  oertitlcatee 

Bllver  certificates 

Clearing-House  oertlfloatea  . . . . 

Balance 


Total. 


Doc  w,  isn. 


Dnllan. 

6,891,189  n      8,»«*i*  «7 

25^7,4»)  00  88,17&>eS  t 


DK.n,  iM. 


89,098.798  10   fSJSlO^  • 
14,588,923  8S   14,511,274  M 


6,458.180 

16,882.743 

64.619,840 

72,848,660 

0,5S5,000 

149,788,040 


fio'  4.1«T.4«»1 
60  lT,4fiW»>* 
00  91,(«l|»«* 
00  169,8«,51  » 
00  14.66lll«»J 
08  148»ia,l»  • 


4«^218,728  82  478,781S1«  ff 
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ASSETS. 


on 

silver  dollars 

I  silver  cola 

lion 

Ates  notes 

floates 

dflcates 

>ank  notes 

Is  and  interest 

in  and  miscellaoeous 

held  by  nationiU-lMmk' 
iriea 


Dec  80,  186S. 


DoUm. 

51,»»1,432 

94.016,843 

8^621,698 

4,468,198 

28,454,894 

2M05,080 

4,40fi,000 

6,5^2,020 

28,721,S80 


Dm.  81,  1883. 


Dollan. 
04  152,608,898  46 
85  66,406.846  17 
00119,449.885  00 
20  27,224,126  88 
4,584,872  98 
89,644,248  72 
27,446,780  00 
la  180,890  00 
8,955,820  16 


10 
66 
00 
00 
95 
82 


2,758,856  45 
18,786,099  55 


406,218,728  83 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


1,020,867  77 
18,818,080  88 


478,788,810  87 


^oss  amount  of  gold  coin  and  ballion 
'  the  treasarj  ran  op  during  the  year 
71,604,668.89  to  $219,014,789.63.     The 


gold  belonging  to  the  Goyernraent,  after  de- 
ducting the  amount  held  for  the  redemption  of 
gold  certificates  actually  outstanding,  increased 
$23,489,841.24,  from  $181,989,768.89  to  $166,- 
429,699.63.  The  standard  silver  dollars  held 
ran  up  from  $94,016,842  to  $119,449,886,  or 
$26,432,648,  while  the  amount  not  represented 
by  outstanding  silver  certificates  ran  down 
from  $26,673,182  to  $22,731,664.  The  gold 
certificates  actually  ontstanding  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  from  $89,614,810  to  $68,686,140, 
and  the  outstanding  silver  certificates  ifrom 
$68,448,660  to  $96,717,721— adding  $62,344,- 
891  to  the  paper  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  PnUlc  TMUt, — ^The  changes  during  the  year 
1883  in  the  character  and  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  are  shown  below : 


CHARACTER  OF  DEBT. 


4|  per  cent. , 

4  per  cent  

H  percent 

B  percent 

I  certificates  at  4  per  eent. 
slon  tand  at  8  per  cent. . . . 
ocrued  on  the  above  loans, 
rhlch  interest  has  ceased. . 

a  matured  debt 

ind  legal-tender  notes 

[loose  certificates 

fleates 

tiflcates 


currenc 


y- 

1  Pftclflc  Kaiiway  interest 


in  the  treasnry. 
ebt 


decrease  in  the  debt  daring  the  year 


Dmu  80,  1889. 


$250,000,000  00 

788,950,550  00 

99,826,200  00 

289,568,950  00 

404,750  00 

14,000.000  00 

12,067,188  54 

14,887,015  26 

446,814  88 

846,740,811  00 

9,585,000  00 

04,619,840  00 

72,848,660  00 

7,022,074  17 

^889  96 


$1,920,467,698  81 
812,924,016  47 


$1,607,548,676  84 


Dm.  31,  1888. 


$250,000,000  00 
787,682,750  00 


274,987,250  00 

815,150  00 

14,000,000  00 

11,881,895  23 

15,188,795  26 

886,198  78 

846,789,696  00 

14,560,000  00 

91,031,920  00 

109,898,611  00 

6,989.428  81 

4,229  96 


$1,878,415,924  48 
875,874.200  68 


$1,498,041,728  80 


$109,501,958  04 


lecrease  during  the  year  in  the  principal 
ebt  proper,  excluding  the  various  classes 
icates  for  the  redemption  of  which  mon- 
held  in  the  treasury,  was  as  follows : 

Ipercent $1,817,800  00 

Bf  percent 107,651.200  00 

4,918,750  00 

89,600  00 

615  00 

82,645  86 

1,181,170  00 


The  following  table  shows  the  changes  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  denominations  of  United 
States  notes  outstanding : 


DENOMINATION. 


B  percent. 

X  certificates  at  4  per  cent 

lotes 

I  currency  

T  than  above  on  which  interest  has 


$115,141,780  86 

were  issued  during  the  year  for  the  re- 
>n  of  $46,968,700  in  8}  per  cent,  bondts, 
1,614,500  in  8  per  cent,  bonds,  a  total  of 
,200,  and  **  calls  "amounting  to  $107,- 

fell  due  during  the  year, 
only  refunding  operation  of  the  Gov- 
t  during  the  year  was  the  completion 
conversion  of  the  "  continued  "  3^  per 
mds  into  the  8  per  cent,  bonds  author- 

the  act  of  July  12,  1882.  These  ex- 
(  continued  until  July  26,  1888,  when  a 
s  issued  for  the  redemption  of  the  re- 
r  of  the  outstanding  3}  per  cents. 

tnges  made  prior  to  Dec  80, 1882, 

edto $289,668,950  00 

inges  daring  the  year  were 16,017,800  00 

le  total  amount  of  8  per  cents  issued 

loge  for  8i  per  cents $805,581,250  00 

ting  an  annual  saring  of  interest  of    $1,527,906  25 


One  dollar 

Twodolhrs 

Five  dollars 

Ten  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

Fifty  dollars 

One  hundred  dollars. . 
Five  hundred  dollars. 
One  thousand  dollars. 
Five  thousand  dollars 
Ten  thousand  dollars. 


Jan.  1,  1683. 


Dollnn. 
27.726.002  80 
26,012,096  20 
69,020,712  50| 
72,207.b01  00 
65,760.019  00 1 
28,9.')2,895  00 1 
84,459.490  00 
14,24^51 10  00 
11,657,500  00 
2,890.000  00 

210,000  CO 


Ju.  1,  18M. 

Dollan. 
80,778,487  80 
27,6S«.688  20 
78,079,670  00 
72,528,S86  00 
5^.842,149  00 
22,881,045  00 
88,0'i2,7b0  00 
14,524.000  00 
14,587,5)0  00 
240,000  00 
110.000  00 


Total 847,631,016  00  847,681,016  00 

Deduct  for  unknown  denomina- 
tions destroyed I     1,000,000  00 


1,000,000  00 


Outstanding e4r),68l,016  00  846,681,016  00 

The  increase  in  the  notes  of  the  lower  de- 
nominations, which  has  been  going  on  since 
1879,  kept  up  during  the  year.  The  notes  of 
denominations  less  than  $10  in  circulation 
have  increased  from  about  $90,400,000  to 
about  $181,500,000  in  the  last  four  years  and 
a  half. 

The  NaUmial  Banks. — During  the  year  end- 
ing Nov.  1,  1883,  262  national  banks  were  or- 
ganized with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital 
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t/>  Irr.  >;*!>.  r>;  L^  b«ji  LtROcd  i/>  iL«tfe  t«o- 


l-'^S,  Of  tL<3iic  &ew  baxkk*  iertn.  wtzh  f  UTT^t.- 
(.*>/  «c}/:tAi,  were  orz:iZii2c*i  in  ibe  E^stesn 
*?^jt?^:  ff/Ttr.  with  fc;.115.ir»o  f^U'CuL  in  lie 
Xy:  :^  htJles:  fortT-*ji,  with  ^.7y^,^»  caf-i- 
tj].  in  Ui<:  bo^tb^rrn  .>Ctte*:  ooe  Lnc^iivd  and 
tr.irtj'two,  wiiti  $l'?.ii!'o..><»  rapitai,  in  iij« 
We^ttem  hut»;  elcren,  witri  $^i»,'.«»J  apiial, 
io  the  Padfic  Sut»:  and  twentr-ai,  with 
$1.5.V;/»0  cakpitAL  in  the  TerritomJL  Fortr 
baijiu.  with  $7,7'^/J'Xi  ca{>itAL  and  ^1S7.<«^ 
eircolatioD,  Tolontarilj  ceased  doin^  ba^ines 
dariog  the  jear;  and  two  hanks,  with  $i^j»X' 
(MXi  capital  failed.  The  nomber  c€  banks  in 
Of^eration  Not.  I,  1%^-^,  was  2,522. 

The  condition  of  the  national  banks.  Dee. 
Z\^  18S-3,  is  shown  below,  there  being  2,529 
banks  then  in  operation : 


19;!».2«7  91 

4.-T%3lS  44 

a.«STA»4  96 

17.e»4.799  7S 

e-.S«»9.729  (« 
427,TU» 


Loiai  sad  diieoiiDtA 

(hr0rr4n1U 

r'DJted  '»t»twi  bond*  t/»  »*<Tire  ctmilatim . . 

VuiUrfi  H&t«9  r^/»4s  to  i«*-ur*  iitpmOM 

rrrtt«<4  ^^tAU^  boiyls  on  baxtd 

tnh*^  •t/^rkn.  tiotds,  &od  roorunce* 

I>u*  frofo  Mpyrrtrttl  rfrt^frre  MCvntB 

I>w  frv/fn  otbtr  n&tiorui  bank » 

Viit:  1rt/m  ^Ute  banks  and  tinker* 

Ii«aJ  «*ute.  forziitare,  and  fixtures 

CnrrmX  trxpt^Mrt 

Pmrjiuto*  tiald 

nier-k*  mnaiAhcT  ra*h  iU'tn* 

Kx/'hanf^M  ft/r  C  l«rarln<r- 1  Ioa»e 

Bil!»  of  ^Hbrr  natknal  b«iik.a    

Kra/rtkmaJ  eurreocjr 

i*p#-<'<*.  rlz. : 

*;oM  coin $4«.404.o«l  08 

<ioWl  treasury  c«imcat«i..    28,^^60^00  00 
Gold  Cb'arlng'IIoasi:  cer- 
tificate*     27.043,000  00 

Wlrwcriln 8,4T<',er46  9« 

BUvtTtreaaorycenlCcatea.     a.S-^.lW  O'i 

I.>efral-t«ndcr  notes 

L'nit^'d  Htutt'H  rertificatea  of  deposit  for 
U;i:n]-ten*\er  uoien 

Five  ftfT  c«'nt.  redemption  ftind  with  Treas- 
urer i;.  H 

Dtie  from  Trc-anurcr  other  than  rtxlemption 
ftind 


114,276.158  04 
b^;^,7d6  00 

10,S40,000  00 

15,287,684  97 

1,578,258  88 


kos  a»!  &eoa&  fros  ruS2S,889,5S0i2  to 
1 1^*21*2X211.33. 

Tbe  drcalaaott  ahown  to  be  ontstandinf  h 
that  h^jf>k3  o(  trie  Badooal  baaks  at  the  dote  d 
th«  jear  was  $3i>I.M4.1Sl  as  against  |S15.- 
*>  -.9^25  oa  Dee.  ».  1?«2 — a  decrease  of  flO,- 
S'^r.r^i,  eaaaed  bj  bonks  TofamtarilT  giriiig 
cp  th<ir  armlatioa.  Xbe  amoont  ontMani- 
in  J.  as  sbowm  bj  the  bot^Es  of  the  Coop- 
tr.Z'cT  of  the  CnrreAcj,  udadiiig  the  noks 
of  banks  whidi  hare  ^xledL  g€t>e  into  Tohm- 
tarj  iit^Todaxioii,  or  made  depoats  of  lavfoi 
mooeT  for  the  redrmiefit  of  tbor  drcnlatioB. 
decreased  dnring  tbe  jear  from  $362,651,170 
to  $So*<X4£2,^29.  The  lawful  monej  depo^ 
itcd  during  tbe  jcar  for  the  redemptioD  d 
the  circnlatiofi  of  inac^cBt^  liqnidatiiigf  as^ 
redociBg  buka,  amounted  to  $23,909,s£,  tnd 
tbe  drralatioB  redeemed  oot  of  tbe  monej  » 
depoaited  to  t24.&l4:,924.  Tbe  total  amouDt 
deposited  on  these  accoonta  is  $199,916,952; 
the  tolal  redeemed,  $160,387,444,  and  tbe  htl- 
ance  on  deposit  in  the  treasorj,  Dec  31, 1883^ 
$:^9..529.5(i6. 

Tbe  national-bank  notes  redeemed  and  ts- 
sorted  bj  tbe  Treasorer,  under  the  act  of  Jooe 
20, 1874,  during  the  rears  1882  and  1883,  were 
disposed  of  as  follows: 

I      ISSa.  188& 

Hoies  fit  far  drcalatkNi.  snorted 
and  retiDved  to  tbe  banks  vhkli  i 

tasnedtbein $4,766,400      |S,tS,IW 

Kotes  onfit  for  dreaistkiii,  ttsort-' 
ed  and  dcstrojed ;    83,402,965  {     ^9M^«S 

Total ]  $S7,16»,86&    lUUOii;* 

The  increase  during  tbe  last  jear  wss  $23,- 
879,227. 

The  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  Trei?- 
urer  of  the  United  States  to  secnre  tbe  circa- 
lation  of  national  banks,  on  Dec.  30, 1882,  ud 
Dec.  31,  1883,  were: 


CLASSES  OF  BONDS. 


Dm.  ao,  IS8«.     Dm.  n,  Uft 


Airjrregttte $2,445,830,917  49 

LIABILITIES. 

CapltsUtock  poldin $511,887^76  00 

fiurplua  ftjnd 144.8<K),252  18 

Other  undivided  proflts 58,787,945  91 

National-bank  notes  l.<sUi-d.  $809,690,950  00 
Amount  on  band 4,755,<)19  00 

Amount  ontAtandlntr 804,944,181  00 

RtnUf-bank  nou-n  outstanding lsl,121  00 

Dividends  unfmld 7,0S2,682  29 

Individual  deposits 1,106,458,008  28 

United  rStA tea  d([)OKits 10,026,777  79 

I>ei»oslt«  of  IT.  8.  dUbuniIng  ofllcers 8,768.S62  04 

Due  to  oi  her  national  hanks 20O,«>67,2^  06 

Due  to  Htnte  hanks  and  bankers 64,776,421  60 

Notes  and  bills  redlscountod. 8.2-18.^62  67 

Bills  payable  4,106,297  73 


$a,5M,roo 

10.000 

85,915,500 

106w080,600 

22,800,850 

Three  per  cents. I    192.698,700 


Plx  per  cents 

Five  per  cents 

Four  and  one  half  per  cents. 

Four  per  cents 

Three  and  one  half  per  cents. 


107,SliM 

4tt«0 
ltt.4^U« 


Total $860^1.650  $84T^\» 

The  deposits  and   withdrawals  of  United 
States  bonds  during  the  year  were : 


AffjHf gote $i,445,SS0,917  49 

The  paid-in  capital  stock  of  'the  national 
banks,  as  shown  by  their  reports,  increased 
durinff  the  year  from  $484,883,492  to  $511,- 
8:17,575 ;  tlieir  individual  deposits  from  $1,- 
000,901,710.85  to  $1,106,458,008.23,  and  their 


CLASSES   OF  BONDS. 


Plx  per  cents 

Five  per  cents 

Fotir  and  one  half  per  cents. . . 

Four  per  cents. 

Three  and  one  half  per  cents. 
Three  per  cents 


DrposlUd. 


$224,000 

*9,Gfii6o 
10,070,100 

2i'2«V.26o 


WkUnn. 

ia.«4 

SJH94.*4 
8,es^Si 

21.S7!\<« 


Total '  $45,181,400  I   $5\lUgi 

The  act  of  July  12,  1882,  under  which  tbe 
3  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued,  proTided  thit 
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I  bonds  should  Ue  payable  at  the  pleasure  for  any  other,  and  would  be  likely  to  prevent  their 

e  United  States,  but  should  not  be  called  withdrawal  until  maturity,  if  once  deposited,  and  for 

d  paid  so  long  as  any  bonds  of  the  United  J^^.  T^'',  *^^  bonds  would  be  more  desirable  as  a 

K       .  ^     ".       «  J  *^*;«»      u.  T  ^"'*^  basis  for  circulation  than  any  which  have  heretofore 

18  theretofore  issued  bearing  a  higher  rate  been  issued. 

terest  than  8  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  at  The  contraction  would  also  be  avoided  by  providing 

)leasare  of  the  United  States,  should  be  f^i*  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  circulation^  and  the  in- 

anding  and  uncalled.    The  only  bonds  an-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  h^bTV  d^'^"  tol*b  ^th^  "*"^  ^  ^* 

ing  to  this  description  were  those  which  Other^ro^'itioM  haTblen  si^ested  in'o'rder  to 

>een  continuea  at  3t  P«r  cent.    1  he  "  call  postpone  or  prevent  the  contraction  of  national-bank 

he  redemption  of  the  last  of  these  bonds  circulation  which  Lt  now  imminent,  but  the  Gomp- 

ig  fallen  due  Nov.  1, 1888,  the  8  per  cent,  troller  considers  that,  so  long  t^  there  is  a  sufficient 

s  by  the  terms  of  the  authorizing  act  be-  ^P''''^}  ""L^^^^  ?^  ^?^  outstanding,  legisla- 

A          ui         J  u     n   M  c     Zi  ^    J  tion  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  continue  thom  in  use 

.  redeemable,  and  "calls"  for  the  redemp-    as  a  basU  for  nationi-bank  circulation A  law 

of  $40,000,000  of  them  were  issued  before  authorizing  increase  of  issue  to  90  or  95  per  cent,  upon 

dose  of  the  year,  of  which  $30,000,000  the  lowest  market  price  during  the  calendar  or  fiscal 

red  during  the  year.     All  other  classes  of  y®*f  Ppvious  to  the  dej^osit,  together  with  the  re- 

Tn;fA/i  QfafAa  K/xn/io  ko/1  ^So^n  f^  «/v  v;«i»  «  P®^  <>f  ^hc  tax  upon  circulation,  would  result  m 

Jnited  Stat^  bonds  had  risen  to  so  high  a  ^  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^  sufficient  amount  of  the  i  and 

lum,  tnat  the  8  per  cent,  bonds  had  been  41  per  cents,  to  maintain  the  circulation  at  about  its 

largely  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  present  aggregate.  .   .'  .   If  considered  desirable,  in 

id  States  by  the  national  banks  as  security  anticipation  of  a  gradual  decline  of  premium,  the  pro- 

leir  circulation,  and  for  pubUc  money  de-  J^:j^t^IeTX^^^pir'c^r^^^^ 

ed  with  them.     Of  $374,464,600  in  bonds  centum  that  the  total  ai^unt  outstonding  could  not^ 

)posit  for  these  purposes  on  July  81, 1888,  any  time  exceed  the  value  of  the  bon<fi  on  depoeit, 

,656,850  was  in  8  per  cent,  bonds,  being  and  the  Treasurer  also  could  be  authorized  to.  retain 

.  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount  out-  *^®  mterest  upon  bonds  when  necessary  upon  the  re- 

^^-  1^^  ''til'"*'  ^  "^  large  amoanta  of  *'H|t°;;S;^SfoS^"''^nvert  the  long  bond.  Into 

>  bonds  for  redemption,  and  the  certainty  threes,  is  more  desirable  than  the  proi^oeition  to  in- 

ander  the  present  revenue  laws  their  rapid  crease  the  rate  of  circulation,  for  tne  reason  already 

)ment  will  continue,  must  have  a  very  se-  referred  to,  that  the  new  three  per  cents,  payable  in 

effect  on  the  bank  circulation.    The  pre-  ^^^^  .^^  1907  would  bear  but  a  comparatively  small 

»   ^«  ♦K^  A   ^^A  A±  .xA-  ««««.   k^»;i»  :«  «^  premium  m  the  market,  and  that  the  Government 

1  on  the  4  and  4J  per  cent,  bonds  is  so  ^^^i^  ^  g^y^^  ^  ^^  i^  ^u    l„g  avenues  10  advan- 

i  as  to  reduce  the  profit  on  circulation  to  tacje.    They  would  be  the  only  bonds  available  for 

7  low  rate.     This  fact,  added  to  the  gen-  circulation,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  be  withdrawn 

lislike  of  bankers  to  carrying  a  large  pre-  ^^^  "*^®  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  market  price ; 

1  account,   has  deterred  the  banks  from  J^id  the  profit  on  circulation  woulcTbe  sufficient  t^ 

•iJ^     i.u        u      1    *  ^1    .       ^1  J  o  duce  banks  to  deposit  them  whenever  addiUonal  cir- 

atuting  these  bonds  for  their  called  3  per  culation  is  requu-ed. 

L    The  only  alternative  is  to  surrender 

circulation  by  depositing  the  proceeds  of  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual 

called  bonds  in  the  treasury  as  a  fund  report  thus  discusses  the  various  measures  of 

ts  redemption,  and  this  course  is  being  relief  proposed : 

generaUy  pursued.    Various  plans  to  pre-  ^he  public  mmd  is  naturally  turned  to  the  inqmir : 

the  contraction  of  the  bank  circulation  How  shall  the  national-bank  notes  be  kept  in  cireula- 

been  snorgested.     The  more  important  of  tion;  what  shall  be  taken  as  a  safe  founoation  there- 

>  are  discussed  in  the  annual  reports  of  for,  and  yet  be  so  low  in  price  as  that  the  banks  can 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Corap-  ««?«!  to  buy  and  deposit;  or  what  can  be  proposed 
.-  ^fi  4.u^  n«-««««„  ««^  jL  4.Ur.  ■D«^«:j«..*t«  which  will  give  to  the  banks  safeguard  against  loss  m 
ir  of  the  Currency,  and  in  the  President's  ^^king  and^^issuin^  circulating  notes?  1  am  not  in 

age  to  Congress.  favor  of  anything  nut  the  interest-bearing  obligations 

le  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  repeats  of  the  United  States  Government. . . .  There  are  other 

recommendations  made  in  his  report  for  l)ropositions,  the  vertebral  idea  of  which  is  the  orea- 

.     After  adverting  to  the  facts  mentioned  ?^°,f  ^^^  ^^™  f  P^^^J?  ^^^^-    A  D^aiaible  one  is, 

\^           ®    vwv  *Mv>vo  Au«ui,.^/uvx<  ^^j.  ^g  Government  to  offer  a  new  bond,  of  its  own 

e,  ne  says:  issue,  at  low  rate  of  interest,  to  run  a  long  period, 

in  exchange  for  its  4  per  cents,  and  4i  per  cents., 

)  contraction  of  the  bank  drculation  may  be  allowing  such  a  rate  of  premium  upon  the  latter, 

ed  by  reduction  of  the  redundant  revenue,  and  but   lower  than   that  at  present  ruling,   as  would 

is  no' doubt  that  this  is  the  true  policy.  .  .  .  induoe  the  holders  to  surrender  them  and  take  the 

)  contraction  of  the  bank  circulation  may  also  be  new ;  and  to  make  this  a  security  for  bank  circulation, 

ad  by  the  conversion  of  the  long  bonds  into  three  I  doubt  not  that  this  is  feasible.    In  that  way,  a  holder 

snts..  by  offering  inducement  to  the  holders  of  of  foura  or  four-and-a-halfs  could  capitalize  the  pre- 

bonos  to  exchange  them  for  three  per  cents,  to  mium  allowed  on  his  bond,  and  draw  interest  at  the 

•e  in  1907,  the  Government  i>ayin^  to  the  holdera  new  rate  on  that  as  well  as  on  the  principal,  whereby 

>f  a  reasonable  amount  for  their  difference  in  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  exchaiure,  rather 

...  The  premium  to  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  than  to  hold,  or,  in  the  present  difficult}^  or  desirable 

long  bonds  may  be  considerably  reduced  by  reinvestment,  to  sell.    .   .  .   Should  this  project  be 

iixig  that  the  circulation  to  be  issued  upon  the  favorably  considered,  details  can  be  fUmished.    Yet  I 

lecTbonds  when  depoi^ited  by  the  national  banks  am  so  averse  to  recommending  the  creation  of  another 

arity  therefor  shall  not  be  subiect  to  the  present  or  a  different  public  debt,  that  as  great  as  are,  in  my 

' '^ -  oy  postponing  the  judgment,  the  advanta<;es  of  the  national-bank  circu- 

ation  would  make  lation  in  safety,  in  uniformity  of  value  everywhere. 


1  per  cent,  per  annum,  or 
or  their  payment.    Such  legis 


ew  bonds  more  valuable  for  this  purpose  than    and  in  other  mattera  of  convenience  and  confidence,  I 
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look  upon  Buch  project  as  a  dernier  rtaforl,  I  rather 
recommend,  and  so  I  do,  titafc  the  internal  revenue  tax 
upon  circulation  be  taken  off  In  whole  or  in  part. 
TiiiB  ia  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  amounts  to  about 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  each  year.  .  .  . 

I  further  reecpimend  that  this  Department  be  au- 
thorized to  allow  to  the  banks  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  90  p^r  cent,  upon  the  avera^  market 
value,  for  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  deposit,  of 
the  United  States  bonds  deposited  on  security.  Tnus 
a  bank  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  circulation  upon 
the  premium  it  paid  for  bonds,  as  well  as  upon  the 
par  value  of  them.  .  .  .  For  greater  caution,  there 
may  be  fixed  a  limit  of  value,  above  which  the  valu- 
ation of  them  for  adjusting  a  ratio  shall  not  go.  A 
collateral  advantage,  not  only  to  the  banks  but  to  the 
communitv,  is  th^  an  amount  of  banking  assets  laid 
away  in  tne  premium  paid  for  bonds  would  thereby 
be  released  and  brought  into  active  use.  It  is  under- 
stood, as  was  before  stated,  that  in  business  circles 
United  States  bonds  are  taken  as  a  good  collateral  up 
to  95  per  cent,  of  their  market  value  at  the  time.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  the  right  resierved,  in  oase  of  lower- 
ing fluctuation  in  market  value,  to  demand  an  increase 
of  security.  There  should  the  same  power  be  given 
to  this  department,  and  the  difference  of  5  |>er  cent, 
in  the  business  ana  governmental  mar^n,  will  coun- 
terbalance the  nimbleness  of  the  individual  creditor, 
greater  than  that  of  the  public  agent,  in  looking  after 
change  in  market  value  and  in  calling  for  further  se- 
curity. 

The  statements  above  made  show  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  ultimate  loss  to  the  Government  or  note- 
holder, upon  a  circulation  based  upon  the  interest- 
bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  though  taken  as 
security  at  a  maigin  coming  near  to  the  current  mar- 
ket value  thereof. 

Tho  President's  remarks  and  reoommeDda- 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  the  currency  are  as 
follows : 

If  the  revenues  of  the  next  four  years  shall  be  kept 
substantially  commensurate  with  the  expenses,  the 
volume  of  circulation  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  any 
material  disturbance. 

fiut  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  shall  bo  great  delay 
in  reducing  taxation,  it  will  become  necessary  either 
to  substitute  some  other  form  of  currency  in  place  of 
the  national-bank  noUm^  or  to  make  important  changes 
in  the  laws  by  which  their  circulation  is  now  con- 
trolled. 

In  my  judgment  the  latter  course  is  far  preferable. 
I  commend  to  yodr  attention  the  very  interesting  and 
thoughtful  suggestions  upon  this  subject  which  appear 
in  the  Secretary's  report. 

The  objections  which  he  urns  against  the  accept- 
ance of  any  other  securities  than  tre  obligations  of 
the  Government  itself  as  a  foundation  for  national- 
bank  circulation,  seem  to  me  insuperable. 

For  averting  the  threatened  contraction,  two  courses 
have  been  suggpested,  either  of  which  is  probably  feasi- 
ble. One  is  the  issuance  of  new  bonds,  having  many 
yean  to  run,  bearing  a  low  rate  of  inter^t,  and  ex- 
changeable upon  specified  terms  for  those  now  out- 
standing. The  other  course,  which  commends  itself 
to  my  own  judgment  as  the  better,  is  the  enactment 
of  a  law  repealing  the  tax  on  circulation  and  permit- 
ting the  btmks  to  issue  notes  for  an  amount  equal  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  instead  of  as  now  tho 
face  value  of  their  deposited  bonds.  I  agree  with  the 
Secretarv  in  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

Bills  designed  to  carry  into  effect  these  va- 
rious suggestions  have  been  introduced  into 
both  houses  of  Congress.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  the  bills  of  Senator  Aldrich 
and  Representative  Potter,  which  provide  for 


issuing  in  lieu  of  the  4  and  4}  pero»iti.8i 
per  cent,  bonds,  having  an  equal  time  to  no, 
paying  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  a  pr^mn 
on  the  bonds  taken  up  equal  to  the  aggrefite 
present  worth  of  the  surrendered  interest,  cod- 
puted  at  4  per  cent.,  and  for  reducing  the  tu 
on  the  bank  circulation  issued  on  the  ner 
bonds  from  1  to  i  per  cent. ;  and  the  bill  of 
Senator  McPherson,  which  provides  simplT 
that  banks  may  issue  circmation  equal  io 
amount  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  whieh 
they  have  deposited  as  security  for  their  notei 
The  last-mentioned  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1884,  all  propositions  to 
make  the  market  value  of  the  bonds  in  a&j 
way  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  circulatioo  to 
be  issued  to  the  banks  having  been  voted 
down. 

He  CefauigCi — ^The  following  statement  sbov« 
the  coinage  that  was  executed  by  the  varioo 
mints  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  Jdik 
80,  1888 : 


DENOMINATION. 


GOLD  COIN. 

Doable- eagles 

Kftff  les 

Halr-eafflM 

Three  doUan 

Qoarter-eagles 

Dollars 

Total  gold 

SILVEK  COIN 

Dollars 

Half-dollars 

Qoarter-dolkra 

Dimes 

Total  silver 

MINOB  COIN. 

FiTe  cents 

Three  cents 

One  cent 

Total  minor 

Total  coinage. 


Tain. 


t87«.806 

661.179 

85^07i 

1,565 

4,055 

8,S55 


2,407,0« 


28,111410 

5.519 

16^819 

7,175,119 


85308,076 


20,455,4S8 

28.619 

40,467,400 


VtBm. 

27,a2fi,H0» 
6.611.WW 

i,77iai»« 

6^« 


«5^^M 


«8,111,119 » 
TlLMlli 


S's.sKi.i:?'  u 


60,951,5^6 


l,(«t7:4« 
40i(;4D 


1,4SSJ6;1( 


08,666,684     |66^7Mil 


The  deposits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  were 
$46,847,106.06;  and  of  silver,  $36,869,834.65. 
Includiog  redeposits,  the  total  amount  of  bollioa 
and  coin  received  and  operated  upon  by  the 
mints  and  assay-oflSces  was  $87,758,154.05,  o( 
which  $49,146,559.16  was  gold,  and  $38,612,- 
694.89  silver.  Of  the  bullion  deposited,  tSS,- 
481,642.38  in  gold  bullion,  and  $82,758,487.68 
in  silver  bullion,  were  of  domestic  production. 
The  total  amount  of  silver  doUars  coined  niwler 
the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  June  30,  1888,  w«s 
$147,255,899,  and  to  Deo.  31,  1888,  $161,425.- 
119.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $119,449,886  wis 
held  by  the  treasury,  and  $41,975,734  was  ie 
circulation. 

Experts  and  Inports.  — The  following  tibk 
shows  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  iof 
the  fiscal  year  1883  in  the  commerce  ot  tk 
United  States  with  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  the  order  of  magnitude : 
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OOUNTRIXS. 


ted     Kingdom     (EjigUuid, 
totland,  and  Irabuid) 


ic« 

inany 

it  Indies 

ish  North  Amerioui  Prov- 

ce» 

dl 


ium 

lerlandi, 

ico 

n 

la 


lU 

Ish  East  Indies. 


in 


ish  possessions  in  Aostral- 
ia. 


ed  States  of  Goiombla 

'ailan  Islands 

dsh  possesions  other  than 

iba  and  Porto  Rico 

tntine  Republic 

ina 

pznela 

ral  American  states 

ttK*' ... 

^'KoQg 


?aay 

*Jb  East  Indies 

nark 

Its, ... 

len  and  Norway 

ah   possessions   in   Aflrica 

d  a4^K«ut  islands 

Ley 


»ther  countries.. 


rotal $828,889,402  $728,180,914 


$42fi,424,174 
58,682,228 
66,169,929 
88,800,882 

46,58b,2&8 

9,252,094 

2^7,773,916 

18,910,588 

16,587,620 

16,981,287 

4,080,822 

10,818,558 

19,141.751 

2,185,804 

8,876,434 

9,795,656 
6,86S,971 
8,776,065 

8H474 
8,543,196 
2,5S8,5S9 
2,408,705 
2,008,467 
5,435,087 
8,777,759 
1,452,818 
2,407,181 
4,508,876 
1,779,904 
2,824,548 

2,488,069 
1,869,708 
2,860,496 
498,894 
4,412,205 


IlDpOftS* 


$188,622,619 
97,989,164 
67,877,728 
88,809,091 

44,740,876 

44,483,459 

28,161,200 

12,258,788 

8,177,128 

7,794,845 

20,141,881 

11,909,658 

2,599.995 

19,467,800 

15,098,890 

4.021,895 
5,171,455 
8,288,461 

10.617,568 
6,192,111 
6.487,909 
5,901,724 
5,121315 
1,098,476 
1,918,894 
8.980,110 
2,M5,917 
802,836 
2,934.928 
1,881,171 

1,840,020 
2,168,967 
485,581 
2,526,918 
7,618,108 


The  following  table  shows  by  articles  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1882 
and  1883,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude 
in  1888 : 


I  dutiable  merchandise  imported  increased 
$514,060,567  in  the  fiscal  year  1882  to 
576,196  in  1883,  or  $1,615,629,  and  the 
landise  free  of  duty  imported  decreased 
1210,579,007  in  1882  to  $207,504,718  in 
or  $3,074,289,  making  a  net  falling  off  of 
),660  in  importations  from  $724,639,574 
i2  to  $723,180,914  in  1888.  The  exports 
lestic  merchandise  increased  from  $738,- 
(2  to  $804,223,632,  and  of  foreign  mer- 
ise  from  $17,302,525  to  $19,615,770,  mak- 
e  total  exports  in  1883,  $828,839,402,  as 
It  $750,542,257  in  1882,  and  increasing 
tal  foreign  commerce  from  $1,475,181,- 
1882  to  $1,547,020,316  in  1883. 
I  value  of  the  exports  of  products  of  agri- 
e,  manufacture,  mining,  forestry,  and  the 
es,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  is  shown 


PBODUCTS  OF— 


tore   ... 

rtares 

(Indoding  mineral  oils). . 


leries 

sr  commodities. 


$619,269,449 

111,890,001 

51,444,857 

9,976,148 

6,276,875 

^866,807 


$804,228,682 


P«r  emi.  of 

totaL 

7700 

18-91 

6-40 

1-24 

•78 
•67 


10000 


value  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ncreased  from  $552,219,819  in  1882  to 
!69,449  in  1888,  and  of  manufactures  from 
32,481  to  $111,890,001. 


ARTICLES. 


15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
90 

21 
82 

83 
24 
85 
86 


87 

28 
29 
80 
81 
82 

88 

84 

86 
86 
87 
88 
89 

40 
41 

42 
48 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


49 
50 
51 

52 

68 

54 
55 
56 
57 


1  Sugar  and  molasses 

2,  Wool,  and  mannlkctnres  oil . . . 

8  Silk,  and  mannikctares  of 

4  j  Chemicals,  drugs,   djes,   and 

medicines 

5'Coffee 

6|Iron  and  steel,  and  manufact- 
I    ures  of 

7  Cotton,  and  manu&ctnres  of. . 

8  Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

ftirs 

9  Tin,  and  manuflictures  of 

10  Flax,  and  manu&ctures  of . . . . 

11  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  indudmg 

nuts 

12Tea. 

13  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha, 

and  manuikctures  of 

14  Breadstnflh,  and  other  fluina- 
ceous  food 

Wood,  and  manufkctures  of. . . 
Leather,  and  manulkctures  of. 
Jute,  and  other  grasses,  and 

manutkctures  of 

WinM,  spirits,  and  cordials  . . . 
Tobacco,  and  manu&ctures  of. 
Provisions,  including  eggs,  flsbi, 

and  potatoes 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china-ware. 
Fancy  goods,  perfumery,  and 

cosmetics 

Furs,  dressed  and  undressed. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Precious  stones 

Articles,  the  produoo  or  manu- 

fkcture  of  ihe  United  States, 

brought  back 

Paper  materials 

Hemp,  and  manufsctnres  of. . . 
Bnttons-and  button  materials. 

Animals,  llring 

Books  and  other  publications. . 
Straw  and  palm-leaX;  manu(kct- 

uresof. 

Paintings,  engravings,  and  stat- 
uary  

Metals,  and  manufkctures  of, 

not  elsewhere  specified 

Oils  of  aU  kinds 

WatchesL  and  watch  materials. 
Hair,  and  manuCsctures  of . . . . 

Spices 

Household  and  personal  effects, 

old  and  in  use 

Coal,  bituminous 

Paper,  and  nruinuDKtures  of, 

not  elsewhere  rpecifled 

Seeds 

Salt 

Musical  instruments 

Paints,  of  ail  kinds 

Bristles 

Cocoa,  not  including  chocolate. 
Clothing  (except  of  silk,  and 

bosieiy,  etc.,  of  cotton  and 

wool) 

Malt-Uquors. 

Stone,  and  manufkctures  of . . . 
Cork  bark  and  wood,  unmann- 

flictured 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  sii- 

Ter,  not  elsewhere  specified . 
Guano,  except   fh>m  bonded 

Islsnds. 

Brass,  and  manulkctures  of . . . 

Bolting-cloths 

Copper,  and  naanufactures  of. . 

Barks,  used  for  tanning. 

All  other  articles 


ValoM,  1883. 


Total 1728,180,914 


$99.826395 
55,224,288 
50,807,616 

48,126,285 
42,050,618 

40,796,007 
87,664,221 

27,640.060 
28,917,887 
19,787,648 

19318,041 
17302,849 

15,814308 

1^S80,605 
14,867,678 
18,104,415 

18,606,518 
12,808,807 
11,771,596 

10,658,278 
8,620,527 

a.859,471 
7,959,759 
7,762,548 
7,698385 


6,614,999 
5,829,876 
5,118,606 
4,228,161 
4,042367 
8,651300 

8366,187 

8,408,874 

8,897,972 
2,786,768 
2,522411 
2,496,699 
8,474,088 

8,815358 
8,085,972 

1,958,118 
1,702346 
1,674,808 
1,652,528 
1386,229 
1,228.548 
I3I837I 

1,162,855 
1,122,010 
1,011368 

988,985 

918,685 

685,748 
580,281 
418,711 
894,765 
848,998 
87384387 


ValoM,  188S. 

$100,469,022 
48,457,670 
51,876,959 

42,967,860 
46,041,609 

51377,688 
86,141,186 

27,841,126 
21,6il,178 
19,228,198 

18,618,606 
19392,102 

14386,927 

19,295,094 
14.582,604 
18,146,761 

10,878388 
9,849,688 
9,847,768 

18,691,855 
6,979,659 

10,818,101 
8,080.970 
6,684371 
8,444,625 


^796,898 
6,014,188 
6,292310 
8,940,860 
4,812,989 
8378,924 

8,449,041 

8,086,822 

8,026,581 ; 
8,042,996  t 
2,584,420 
1,902,508 
3,608,281 

8,429,028 
9,189,298 

8,094,289 
2346,898 
1,678,515 
1,580,144 
1,218,112 
1,082,856 
1,628,998 


136^405 
970,826 
980,071 

1,184,216 

718,781 

866,622 
682,886 
859,584 
564,128 
49038S 
94364,665 


1784,689,574 
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CiMdi  entered  fer  ConsmptioB,  and  IMka  col-  year  ending  Jane  80,  1883  ;  the  dati«  col- 
lected.^-The  following  statement  shows  the  lected  on  each  commoditj  or  class  of  com- 
yalne  of  dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  con-  modities,  and  the  average  ad-valorem  nta 
snmption*  in  the,  United  States  during  the  of  datj: 

DUTIABLE  MEBCHANDISE  ESTTEBED  FOB  CONSUMPTION  DUBINO  THE  TEAB  ENDING  JUNE  n,  WL 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

IS 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

8T 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

02 

58 

54 

65 

66 

57 

58 

50 

60 

61 

62 

68 


ARTICLES  DCTIABLK. 


Sngar,  molMsea,  and  oonfectionezy 

Wool,  Aod  mapqfkctnrea  of 

Silk,  manafoctaras  of 

Cotton,  manufactares  of 

Flax,  and  manafactures  of 

Htee^  and  manuflusturea  of 

Iron,  and  manofSutares  of. 

Fmita,  Including  nata 

Tin,  manoActorea  of 

CbemioilB,  drags,  and  medicines 

Breadatuffs  not  otherwise  spedfled 

Leather,  and  manuikctares  of 

Hemp,  jute,  etc.,  and  mannfltcturea  of 

Spirits  and  wines 

Tobaooo,  and  manuihctorea  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 

Earthenware  and  china 

Fancy  articles 

Dlamonda  (cut),  cameos,  moaaica,  etc 

Qlaaa,  and  manuikctares  of 

Furs,  and  numufiictares  of 

Embroideries 

Buttons  and  button  materials 

Animals,  living 

Books  and  other  printed  matter 

Paintings,  etc,  not  by  American  artists 

Clocks  and  watches 

Braids,  plaits,  flats,  laeea,  trinmiinga,  etc 

Coal 

Paper,  and  manufactures  ot^  not  otherwise  specified  (except 
books) 

Provisions,  not  otherwise  specified 

Spices 

Seeds.  

Fish 

Metals,  and  manufactures  o^  not  otherwise  specified 

Musical  instruments  and  strings 

Salt : 

Paints  and  colors 

Bristles 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter 

Potatoes 

Hair,  and  mano&ctures  of 

Hay 

Vegetables,  not  otherwise  specified 

Zinc,  and  manuflictures  of , 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods 

Cement 

Mats  and  matMnf 

Oils,  Tegetable,  meed  or  expressed 

Corsets  and  corset-clotha 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of 

Jewelry,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Brass,  and  manufiu:turea  of. 

Glue 

Broahes  of  all  kinds 

Pickles,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Oold  and  silver,  noanunctures  of 

Soap 

India-rubber,  manuftctures  of , 

Oils 

Clay 

Copper,  and  manufkctnres  of 

All  other  dutiable  articles 


Total  dutiable 

Total  free  of  duty 

Additional  and  discriminating  duty. 


Total. 


Vila 


$91,406,n7  67 

51,044,444  22 

88,807,112  87 

82359,848  70 

28,0d8,891  18 

20,581,582  59 

20,805,848  60 

16,157,686  79 

16,797,821  75 

16,184,208  94 

12,667,786  28 

12,658,722  46 

12,615,892  82 

12,586,869  86 

10,515,806  00 

9,580364  12 

8,698,272  68 

7,908,102  48 

7,608,752  51 

7,697,897  48 

5,142,022  66 

4,929,445  87 

4,061,298  00 

4,080,822  51 

8,109,702  66 

8,086,678  84 

2,960,908  04 

2360,788  55 

2,064,151  46 

1,864,549  80 

1,857,447  42 

1,662,168  28 

1,542396  78 

1,474358  68 

1,489,445  09 

1,486,251  15 

1,476346  48 

1,284306  11 

1,198,797  00 

1,146,796  74 

1,091,990  03 

1,021,828  25 

954,818  09 

894,282  58 

802,982  81 

802,896  67 

802,294  06 

702,274  76 

684,709  01 

684,074  20 

607,680  62 

592,978  15 

570,660  57 

450361  18 

484,705  74 

869,919  28 

889,670  76 

804,118  77 

288,956  79 

257,140  07 

204,741  89 

191, 2S5  02 

7,094,744  05 


$498316,888  81 
206,913,289  47 


$700,829,673  28 


$46,172378  85 

82320.992  62 

19,654346  28 

12,284y8n  24 

7,564342  87 

8,892,115  29 

8.198388  64 

4,606,456  88 

6,075.068  16 

6,068,674  18 

8,756,n»  88 

8,770,647  82 

2366^01 

8,741367  96 

7.661,687  64 

1,708.006  20 

8,746,488  74 

&089,082  96 

761,488  41 

4,182,616  58 

1,180,574  90 

1,725306  88 

1,160,895  50 

806,164  47 

771,508  06 

809,647  94 

784.448  11 

708,221  67 

616,097  28 

646,691  84 
407.462  74 
878,886  70 
814328  69 
857378  61 
428317  08 
445,888  19 
705,844  48 
422344  58 
147.686  09 
611.8S2  75 
858.644  81 
217,189  78 

95,496  21 
176,082  14 
882,428  27 
820,968  68 
160.458  60 
208,795  18 
817,066  68 
242,628  61 
8S6,%76  65 
HS.244  68 
1S2,664  80 

90.072  23 
178,882  27 
129,471  76 
118,707  81 
186,810  68 

91.888  29 

6a.288  42 
107310  17 

66,210  16 
2,140,996  99 


$209,609,698  66 
'   97T;594*6i 


$210,687,298  87 
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19-16 
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85  41 
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59  41 
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Of  the  total  duties  collected,  22*02  per  cent, 
was  collected  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  confec- 

^  The  value  of  the  merchandise  entered  for  consumption 
amounted  to  $700,829,673,  and  embraced  both  iroods  entered 
for  immediate  consumption  on  arrival  in  the  Uolted  States, 
and  goods  withdrawn  fhrai  warehouse  during  the  year  for 
consumption.    The  value  of  the  Imports  into  the  United 


tionery ;  15*42  per  cent,  on  wool  and  mtDO- 
factares  thereof ;  9*37  per  cent. on  mannftetnrtf 

states  amounted  to  $728,180,914,  embnMslng  goods  oti^ 
for  immediate  consumption  on  arrival,  goooM  eattnAJ^ 
transportation  to  IntMior  porta  witlioot  apmismesL  i^ 
goods  entered  for  warehouaimg  awaiting  the  parnat  * 
duties. 


ARTICLE. 

1882. 

1883. 

lolaasea,  and  ooofec- 

$49,198,812 
29,253,016 

24,175,547 

22,688,187 

12,227,108 

6,771,488 

$46,172,879 
82,820,888 

16,500,604 

19,654,946 

12,284,871 

8,741,958 

l  Its  nuujufiictarfta. . . 
iteel,  and  their  mana- 
B 

nres  of  silk.  

nres  of  ootton 

d  spirits 
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;  6*84  per  cent,  on  manufactares  of  cot-  the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Senator  Mor- 

'91  per  cent,  on  iron  and  manufactures  riU)  at  $45,049,000  in  the  duties  on  imports 

' ;  4  per  cent,  on  steel  and  its  manufact-  and  $34,790,324  on  internal  revenue,  includ- 

Lud3*62  per  cent,  on  flax  and  its  manu-  ing  national-bank  taxes,  making  a  total  reduc- 

s.    The  aggregate  amount  of  duties  col-  tion  of  $79,839,324.*    This  bill,  having  been 

sn  these  seven  commodities  and  classes  exhaustively  debated,  item  by  item,  by  the  Sen- 

modities  was  $184,557,436.69,  and  64*18  ate,  and  amended  in  many  particulars,  passed 

it.  of  the  total  amount.  that  body  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  was 

free  goods  entered  in  the  fiscal  year  sent  to  the  House.     The  House  adopted  an 

nounted  to  $210,721,981,  and  the  dutia-  amendment  of  its  rules,  declaring  that  it  should 

>ds  to  $505,491,967,  making  the  total  be  in  order  at  any  time  during  the  remainder 

$716,213,948,  as  compared  with  $700,-  of  the  session  by  a  majority  vote  to  suspend  the 

{ in  1883.  rules,  declare  a  disagreement  with  the  Senate 

following  statement  shows  the  amount  amendments,  and  ask  for  a  committee  of  con- 

38  collected  during  each  of  the  last  two  ference  on  the  bill ;  and  that,  if  that  motion 

ears  on  the  six  commodities  yielding  the  should  fail,  the  bill  should  remain  on  the  Speak- 

t  revenue :  er's  table,  unaffected  by  the  failure.     This 

proposition  was  opposed  by  a  minority  of  tlie 
House,  who  desired  an  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  of  concurring  in  the  Senate  amendments, 
which  provided  for  a  greater  reduction  of  du- 
ties than  the  unfinished  House  bill,  and  the 
Democratic  members  generally  refrained  from 
voting  on  it.  The  House  non-concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  asked  for  a  committee 
of  conference  on  the  27th  of  February.    The 

Mictioi  tf  TuadMU — The  report  of  the  conference  committee  having  submitted  its  re- 

)ommission,  appointed  under  the  act  of  port,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  and  became  a 

>,  1882,  with  a  schedule  of  the  changes  law,  March  3, 1883.    The  changes  made  by  the 

rates  of  duties  recommended  by  it,  was  conference  committee  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 

ted  to  Congress  Dec.  4^  1882,  the  be-  the  Senate  were  mainly  in  the  direction  of  an 

I  of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-sev-  increase  of  rates.    Among  other  changes  the 

>ngress.    It  was  referred  to  the  Commit-  duty  on  iron-ore  was  raised  from  50  cents  a 

Finance  in  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com-  ton,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  75  cents ;  on 

on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House.   The  pig-iron  and  wrought  and  cast  scrap-iron,  from 

eion  said  that  the  average  reduction  in  $6.50  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  to  -^  of  a  cent  a 

it  which  it  had  aimed  was  not  less  than  pound ;  on  steel  railway  bars,  weighing  more 

cent,  and  that  in  its  opinion  it  would  than  25  pounds  to  the  yard,  from  ^  of  a  cent 

5  per  cent    The  Ways  and  Means  Com-  a  pound  to  $17  a  ton ;  on  iron  or  steel  T-rails, 

on  Jan.  16, 1883,  reported  a  "  bill  to  im-  weighing  not  over  25  pounds  to  the  yard,  from 

ties  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes.*'  ^  to  i^  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  on  steel  not  oth- 

easure  was  based  on  the  commission's  erwise  provided  for,  from  30  to  45  per  cent 

e  of  proposed  duties,  but  made  a  less  ad  valorem ;  on  manufactures  of  metal  not  oth- 

on  in  the  duties  on  many  important  ar-  erwise  provided  for,  from  35  to  45  per  cent. ; 

lan  that  recommended  by  the  commis-  on  sugar  above  No.  13  and  not  above  No.  16, 

A  computation  made  on  the  importa-  Dutch  standard,  from  2^  to  2}  cents  a  pound ; 

9r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  on  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  from  15  to  25  per 

i  that  the  reduction  proposed  by  the  cent.  ;    on  salt   in  packages,  from   10  to  12 

:tee  would  amount  to  $20,855,799.08  on  cents  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  on  salt  in  bulk, 

>5, 628.58  duties  collected  in  that  year,  from  6  to  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds.    Books 

than  10  per  cent.    This  bill  was,  how-  in  a  foreign  language  were  taken  from  the 

ever  completed  by  the  House.    Its  con-  free  list  and  made  subject  to  25  per  cent, 

on  was  abandoned  on  the  17th  of  Feb-  duty.     The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 

the  House  having,  after  a  long  and  tedi-  Committee,  in  explaining  the  conference  report, 

icussion,  passed  upon  only  45  of  its  140  said  that  if  there  should  be  no  greater  importa- 

In  the  mean  time  the  same  question  tions  than  in  the  year  before,  the  aggregate 

ing  considered  by  the  Senate.    A  bill  to  reduction  of  taxation  under  the  bill  would 

internal  revenue  taxation  had  passed  probably  be  more  than  $75,000,000  a  year. 

>use  at  the  preceding  session,  and  was  The  report  of  the  House  conference  commit- 

nding  in  the  Senate.    This  bill,  having  tee  said  that  the  bill  provided  for  an  estimated 

ecommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Fi-  aggregate  reduction  of  $67,000,000,  of  which 

was  reported  on  January  4th  with  an  it  was  estimated  that  about  $35,000,000  would 

nent  embracing    an  entire   revision   of  «  The  bin  was  mfterward  so  amended,  by  the  catting  down  of 

iff,  based  like  the  House  bill  on  the  com-  the  tax  on  tobacco  in  all  its  forms  to  one  half  the  former  rate, 

,'s  report     The  reduction  of  revenue  J^X"tSTn1S.'^S5Sf"Jrd'"dlf^*LTSJ5,rS;Si^ 

the  bill  would  cause  was  estimated  by  aboat  $48,ooo,ooo. 
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result  from  the  changes  made  in  the  internal  ton  laces,  erahroideries,  etc.,  was  adyaneed 

revenue  laws,  and  $80,000,000  to  $82,000,000  from  85  to  40  per  cent. ;  on  decorated  china 

from  the  cutting  down  of  customs  duties.  and  porcelain-ware,  etc.,  from  50  to  60  per 

The  act  as  psCbsed  repealed  the  tax  on  the  cent. ;  on  similar  ware  not  decorated,  from  45 

capital  and  deposits  of  hanks,  hankers,  and  na-  to  55  per  cent. ;  on  all  earthen,  stoDe,  ud 

tional  hanking  associations ;  the  stamp-tax  on  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed  or   edged,  not 

checks  and  drafts;  and  the  tax  on  matches,  otherwise  provided  for,  from    40  to  55  per 

perfumery,  medicinal  preparations,  cosmetics,  cent.;  on  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  honerr, 

and  the  like.  The  tax  on  dealers  in  and  manu-  from  85  to  40  per    cent. ;    on  opium,  frok 

facturers  of  tohacco  was  largely  reduced ;  the  $6  to  $10  a  pound ;  on  champagne  and  other 

tax  on  tohacco  was  reduced  from  16  to  8  cents  sparkling  wines,  from  $6  to  $7  a  dozen  qotrtc; 

a  pound;  on  cigars  from  $6  to  $8  a  thousand ;  on  still  wines,  from  40  to  50  cents  a  gaDoo; 

and  on  cigarettes  from  $1.75  to  50  cents  a  and  on  paintings  and  statuary,  from  10  to  SO 

thousand.     The  following  are  some  of   the  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

more  important  changes  in  the  rates  of  duty  The  act  also  repealed  the  provisions  of  lit 

made  hy  the  hill :  requiring  the  cost  of  transportation  from  tk 

The  duty  on  sugar  was  reduced  from  rates  place  of  production  to  the  vessel  in  which  ship- 
ranging  from  2^  to  5  cents  a  pound,  to  rates  ment  is  to  he  made  to  the  United  States,  tbe 
ranging  from  1^  to  8)^  cents  a  pound;  on  value  ofthe  covering  of  the  goods,  coramissicnis, 
clothing  and  comhing-wools  valued  at  less  brokerage,  export  doty,  and  other  charges  for 
than  80  cents  a  pound,  from  10  cents  a  pound  putting  up,  preparing,  and  packing  for  trans- 
and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  10  cents  a  portation  or  shipment,  to  be  added  to  iii* 
pound;  on  carpet- wools,  from  8  and  6  cents  dutiable  value  of  merchandise.  It  further  pro- 
for  different  grades  to  2^  and  5  cents ;  on  vided  for  the  assessment  of  duties  on  all  n- 
woolen  cloths  and  other  manufactures  of  wool  gars  not  above  No.  18  of  the  Dutch  stud- 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  from  50  cents  ard  in  color,  according  to  their  saccharioe 
a  pound  and  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  85  strength  as  shown  by  the  polariscope  test,  id- 
cents  a  pound  and  85  and  40  per  cent,  ad  stead  of  according  to  their  color  by  the  Datch 
valorem;  on  ready-made  clothing  and  wear-  standard,  as  formerly. 

ing-apparel  of  wool  and  worsted,  from  50  cents  The  reduction  of  revenue  thus  far  has  not 

a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  to  40  cents  a  pound  come  up  to  the  estimates  of  either  tbe  Ttfif 

and  85  per  cent. ;  on  silk  goods,  from  60  to  50  Commission  or  the  conmiittees  of  conference, 

per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  hats  of  vegetable  ma-  Tbe  reduction  in  the  receipts  from  castoois 

teriai,  etc.,  from  40  to  80  per  cent.,  and  on  such  for  the  six  months  ending  I>ec.  81,  188S,  u 

hat  materials  from  80  to  20  per  cent. ;  on  bar-  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  moDtb 

ley,  from  15  to  10  cents  a  bushel;  on  cleaned  of  1882,  was  $12,546,157.87;  in  internal  ivt- 

rice,  from  2^  to  2}  cents  a  pound ;  on  bleached  enue,  $18,980,482.15 ;  and  in  the  tax  on  c^atil 

cottons  (except  jeans,  etc.),  from  5^  to  8^,  4,  and  deposits  of  national  banks,  $2,971,14<i& 

and  5  cents  a  square  yard  according  to  grade ;  The  total  decrease  is  at  the  rate  of  $58,89^ 

on  finer  and  lighter  cotton  prints  (except  jeans,  471.60  a  year. 

etc.),  from  5 J  cents  a  square  yard  and  20  per  The  -Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, « 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  5  and  6  cents  a  yard  and  his  annual  report  for  1888^  estimated  that  tbe 
to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  higher-  aggregate  amount  of  the  reductions  in  intestl 
priced  goods ;  on  linens,  etc.,  valued  at  above  revenue  taxes  would  not  be  less  than  $37,000,- 
80  cents  a  yard,  from  40  to  85  per  cent. ;  on  000,  but  that  the  revenue  from  distilled  spiria 
raisins,  from  2^  to  2  cents  a  ponnd ;  on  articles  would  be  so  increased  as  to  make  the  aggrs- 
of  fur,  from  85  to  80  per  cent. ;  on  jute-butts,  gate  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  at  least  %\i%' 
from  $6  to  $5  a  ton;  flat  bar- iron  of  medium  000,  or  about  $24,700,000  less  than  for  tbe 
dimensions,  from  1  to  -^  of  a  cent  a  pound;  fiscal  year  1888.  The  actual  receipts  from  is- 
on  pig-iron,  from  $7  a  ton  to  -j^  of  a  cent  a  ternal  revenue  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec- 
pound;  on  wrought  scrap-iron,  from  $8  a  ton  81,  1888,  were  $60,814,896.27,  or  at  the  rate  o^ 
to  1^  of  a  cent  a  pound;  on  steel  riulway-  $121,629,792.54  ayear,  conforming  very  neailT 
bars  or  rails,  from  1^  cent  a  pound  to  $17  a  to  the  commiscdoner^s  estimate, 
ton ;  on  calfskins,  from  25  to  20  per  cent ;  The  reduction  in  the  receipts  from  duties  ci 
on  musical  instruments,  from  80  to  25  per  imports  for  the  six  months  is  at  the  rate  of  but 
cent. ;  on  molasses  not  above  56  degrees,  from  little  more  than  $25,000,000,  or  less  than  13 
^  to  4  cents  a  gallon ;  on  tin  plates  or  sheets,  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  18^ 
teme  plates  and  tagger's  tin,  from  1-^  cent  to  A  computation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Stata- 
1  cent  a  pound ;  on  woolen  dress  goods  valued  tics  shows  that  for  the  three  months  ending 
at  not  exceeding  20  cents  a  yard,  from  6  cents  Sept.  80,  1888,  as  compared  with  the  corr^ 
a  yard  and  85  per  cent.,  to  5  cents  a  yard  and  sponding  three  months  of  1882,  the  redactioo 
85  per  cent. ;  valued  at  above  20  cents,  from  8  in  tbe  average  ad-valorem  rates  of  da^  o 
cents  and  40  per  cent,  to  7  cents  and  40  per  dutiable  merchandise  was  only  2*12  percent.-' 
cent.  Considerable  reductions  were  also  made  from  44*20  to  42*08  per  cent  The  redoctiflB 
in  the  chemical  schedule,  and  some  additions  in  the  average  ad- valorem  rate  of  duty  cm  bocb 
were  made  to  the  free  list    The  duty  on  cot-  free  and  dutiable  merchandise  was  from  S2*li 
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48  per  cent,  or  1  '64  per  cent.    The  en- 
f  datiable  merchandise  for  consninption 

*  daring  the  same  period  from  $144,012,- 
$183,830,848. 

failure  of  the  tariff  revision  to  produce 
q>ected  redaction  of  revenue,  and  the 
for  a  further  reduction  which  had  been 
iit  forward,  were  discussed  by  the  Presi- 
1  his  message,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
iry  in  his  report.  The  following  extracts 
Euize  the  Secretary's  views ; 

question  recurs :  Shall  we  now  seek  a^in  for 
laction  which  was  not  attained^  and  is  it  now 
>le  to  attempt  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  for 
^ears  to  arise  from  duties  on  imports  t  There 
leral  agreement  that  a  substantial  reduction  of 
ff  should  be  made.  The  estimates  of  the  Tor- 
mission  and  of  the  Senate  committee  show  what 
B  contemplated  reduction.  The  actual  results 
btained  indicate  that  the  reduction  labored  for 
t  been  effected  by  the  new  tariff  act.  It  is  to 
lidered,  too,  that  the  failure  is  not  to  be  charged 
ncrease  of  importations  keeping  up  the  amount 
oms  revenue.  The  statistics  of  our  foreign 
roe  show  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase 
ible  therewith.  As  to  the  principlos  of  reduo- 
a  revision  bepracticable,  there  seems  to  bo  lit- 
groement.  Tne  reduction  should  be  made  on 
I  entering  into  general  consumption  as  neces- 
-AS  sugar,  molasses,  and  the  like — ^rather  than 
ixuries ;  upon  raw  materials,  rather  than  man- 
ed,  with  due  regard  to  the  fostering  of  domes- 
ustries  and  occupations,  especially  those  not 
(tabliflhed.  In  the  report  of  this  department 
ar,  the  reduction  as  applied  to  the  principal 
of  dutiable  articles  was  considered  somewhat  in 
and,  adhering  to  the  views  there  expressed,  a 
on  of  them  is  unnecetisary. 
ay  not  be  deemed  expedient  so  soon  to  make 
I  revision  of  the  tariff  to  effect  a  reduction, 
lero  are  oousiderations  which  are  apt  upon  thi^ 

The  new  tariff  act  went  into  operation,  in  all 
ts,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1883.  There  has 
y  since  then  but  httle  over  one  third  of  a  fiscal 
It  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  learn  with  aocu- 
>w  so  important  and  wide-reaching  a  law  as 
nohing  alt  the  business  and  industrial  Interests 
country,  will  permanently  affect  the  revenues, 
own  tnat  in  some  respects  the  Arnt  effects  of  it 
>t  be  relied  upon  as  stable.  ...  On  the  whole, 
lis  department  does  not  recommend  an  imme- 
)vislon  of  the  tariff  act.  It  adheres,  however, 
onviotion  that  ultimately  the  just  and  expedi- 
bhod  of  relief  from  taxation,  and  of  limiting  the 
es  to  the  needs  of  an  economioal  Govemmont, 
e  found  in  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

Propositions  are  made  to  repeal  the  whole  sys- 

*  internal  revenue.    As  to  this,  I  repeat  my 
LoC last  year:  *^Isee  no  public  sentiment  or 
il  action,  in^oating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tax- 
citizens  to  strike  out  this  class  of  taxes.'' 

3  President  said : 

re  are  cogent  reasoas,  however,  why  the  natlon- 
ebtedness  should  not  be  thus  rapidly  extin- 
d.  Chief  among  them  is  the  fact  that  only  by 
ve  taxation  is  such  rapidity  attainable,  in  a 
inication  to  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  I 
nended  that  all  excise  taxes  be  abolished  except 
■elating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  that  substantial 
ions  be  also  made  in  the  revenues  from  cus- 
A  statute  has  since  been  enacted  by  which  the 
[  tax  and  tariff  receipts  of  the  Oovemment  have 
ut  down  to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty 
18  of  dollars.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  still 
r  reductions  may  be  wisely  made,  I  do  not  ad- 
le  adoption  at  this  session  of  any  measures  for 


large  diminution  of  the  national  revenues.  The  re- 
sults of  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
ffress  have  not  as  yet  become  sufficiently  apparent  to 
Justify  any  radioal  revision  or  sweeping  modifications 
of  existing  law. 

Notwithstanding  these  recommendations,  a 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House,  March  11, 1884,  plac- 
ing wood,  sawed  or  squared  timber,  sawed 
lumber,  salt,  and  coal,  on  the  free  list,  and 
making  a  "horizontal"  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  daties  on  all  other  articles,  except- 
ing wines,  liquors,  silks,  precious  stones,  and 
certain  kinds  of  glass,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
rates  shall  in  no  case  be  redoced  below  those 
of  the  "  Morrill "  tariff  of  1861,  and  that  no  ar- 
ticle in  the  cotton  schedule  shall  pay  more  than 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  no  article  in  the  wool- 
en schedule  more  than  60  per  cent.,  and  no  ar- 
ticle in  the  metal  schedule  more  than  60  per 
cent. 

IJNITED  STATES  FISH  COHMISSIOIC.  The 
United  States  Fish  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1871  by  a  joint  congressional  resolu- 
tion, which  became  a  law  on  February  9th. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  is  asserted  that  the  most  valuable  food- 
flshcs  of  the  coast  and  the  lakes  of  the  United  States 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number,  to  the  public  in- 
jury, and  so  as  materially  to  affect  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce :  Therefore, 

£e  U  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  ffovie  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  required  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  civil 
officers  or  employes  of  the  Government,  one  person  of 
Droved  scientific  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
fishes  of  the  coast,  to  be  commissioner  of  fish  and 
fisheries,  to  serve  without  additional  salary. 

Sso.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  commisbioner  to  prosecute  inveetiga- 
tions  and  inquiries  on  the  subjeot,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  food-fishes  of  the  coast  and  the  lakes 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  place ;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  causes  the  same  is  due  ;  and  also,  whether  any 
and  what  protective,  prohibitorv,  or  precautionary 
measures  snould  be  adopted  in  tne  premises ;  and  to 
report  upon  the  same  to  Congress. 

Bbo.  8.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  heads 
of  the  Executive  Departments  be,  and  they  are  here- 
by, directed  to  cause  to  be  rendered  all  necessary  and 
practicable  aid  to  the  said  commissioner  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  investigations  and  inquiries  aforesaid. 

Seo.  4.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  said  commissioner  to  take,  or  cause  to  be 
taken,  at  all  times,  in  the  waters  of  the  sea-ooast  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  fiows,  and 
also  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  such  fish  or  specimens 
thereof  as  may  in  his  ju^ment,  from  time  to  time, 
be  needful  or  proper  for  the  conduct  of  his  duties  as 
aforesaid,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  public  interest 
in  the  fisheries  had  been  constantly  increasing, 
this  being  largely  stimulated  by  the  action  of 
the  French  Government  in  fostering  the  still 
infant  art  of  fish-culture,  which,  although  dis- 
covered before  the  middle  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury in  Germany,  and  never  really  abandoned 
in  Europe,  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  gov- 
ernment aid  until  the  successes  of  R6my  and 
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Oebio  were  popularized  b;  the  brilliaDt  gen-  to  be  appointed  shonld  be  a  ciri]  officer  of  Ike 

ioB  of  M.  Ooste,  nailer  whose  directorship  the  GoiernmeDt,  of  proved  sotentifio  and  pnctkil 

first  public  fish-cultural  atatioo  was  planted  at  aoquaiiitance  with  the  fishes  of  tbe  oout,  lo 

Haningue,  in  Alsace.     The  pDblications  and  serre  without  adiUtional  s&Iar;.    The  cboiH 

ezperimeuta  of  Frj,  Garlick,  Ainswortb,  At-  was  thus  procticall;  limited  to  a  aingle  mu. 

wood.  Stone,  Green,  Slack,  Ljman,  and  oth-  Prof.  SpenoerF.  Baird,  at  that  time  the  Awut- 

ers,  and  especially  tbe  reproduotioa  in  this  ant  Secretar?  (since  IST8  Secretar^r)  of  tbe 

eountrj  of  the  admirable  esa&j  of  M.  Jules  Smithsonian  luetitution,  was    appointed,  ud 

Haime  on  plscicnltore,  aivakened  everywhere  entered  at  once  upon  his  dnties. 


Booh  a  Etmnaa 


n  senae  of  the  fact  that  onr  coaat-waters  were 
being  rapidlj  depopulated,  and  of  the  coun- 
ter-fact that  their  rcBtorntion  was  practicable 
throngh  reparative  aod  protective  meoiures. 
MssaachnsettB  appointed  a  Conrniiseioner  of 
Fisheriee  in  1S6S,  and  prior  to  1870  her  ei- 
fttuple  was  followed  bj  several  other  States. 
The  estubliahment  in  ISTl  of  tbe  Amerioan 
Fish-Culturi fits'  Association  (now  the  Ameri- 
can Fish-Calturol  Association)  marks  tbe  pe- 
riod at  which  interest  in  the  fish  and  Gsberies 
hod  become  sufficiently  great  and  wide-apread 
to  warrant  the  fonndiog  of  a  national  esHooia- 
tion. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Government  Commission  was  a  differ- 
ence of  o]>inion  between  tbe  governments  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  destructive  effects  of  the  trap  and 
ponnd  fisheries  of  southern  New  England,  and 
the  proper  fiinctioa  of  le^lation  in  their  regu- 
lation. 

In  1872,  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
Fish -Guitarists'  Aesociatinn,  the  commission 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  restoring  fish  to 
depleted  waters,  and  its  field  of  labor  waa 
thereby  greatly  eitended. 

The  resolution  establishiog  tbe  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries  required  that  the  person 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  niocMol 
the  Fish  CommisMon  work  has  been  dueNlin- 
ly  to  the  wise  and  energetic  mansgemtEt  <i 
the  commissioner,  whose  position,  as  an  cSrO 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  enabled  tiin 
to  secure  at  once  the  aid  of  a  body  of  tmnJ 
specialists. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  ronimimaH 
has  been  directed  to  the  wholesale  repleuit)- 
njeot  of  our  depleted  waters.  Tbe  ancceii  o( 
fish-oulture  is  well  recognized  in  the  Tniied 
States,  and  it  was  especially  gratifying  to  U 
advocates  that  in  1860  the  grand  priie  ol  li* 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  B«i!ig 
was  awarded  to  Prof.  Baird  aa  the  "  fint  t^ 
cultnrist  of  the  world,"  and  that  in  188S,ii 
London,  many  gold  and  silver  medals  welt 
awarded  to  tbe  Fish  Commission,  in  additiM 
to  others  distributed  among  its  officen  ui 
employes. 

DiTlalM  af  Oe  Wark.— The  work  of  tbe  too- 
mission  is  naturally  divided  into  three  se 

1.  Tbe  systematic  investigation  of  tbe  wite* 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  biolt^ital  iid 
physical  problems  which  they  present.  S««^ 
tific  research  of  this  character  is  based  npca  * 
liberal  and  philosophical  interpretatioD  of  iki 
law.  In  making  his  original  plans,  tbe  coo- 
missioner  insisted  that  to  study  only  thttoci- 
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'tea  would  be  of  little  importance,  and  that  neighbors.    The  propagation  of  fish  is  at  preft- 

nclnnoDS,  to  be  really  useful,  muBt  rest  upon  ent  by  far  tba  most  extensive  branob  of  the 

troad  foondation  of  porel;  aciontifio  iuTesti-  work  of  the  commission,  both  in  respect  to  the 

tioD,    Thelife-bistorjof  speoieeof  ecouomio  nnmberofmen  employed  and  the  money  ap- 

Ine  should,  of  course,  be  understood  from  propriated. 

ginning  to  end,  bat  no  less  requiute  is  it  to  Smce  the  oldest  and  most  important  fishery 

ovr  the  histories  of  the  animtUs  and  plants  indnstrles  center  iu  New  England,  the  coast  of 

on  wbioh  the;  feed  or  upon  which  their  this  district  must  be  the  seat  of  the  most  active 

>d  is  noarisbetl ;  to  know  the  histories  of  operations  in  marine  research.    For  thirteen 

sir  enemies  and  friends,  and  the  friends  and  years  the  commissioner,  with  a  party  of  spe- 

M  of  their  enemies  and  friends,  as  well  as  cialists,  has  devoted  the  snmmer  season  to  work 

3  cnrrenta,  lomparatures,  and  other  physical  at  various  stations  along  the  ooast  from  North 

enomena  of  the  waters  in  relation  to  migra-  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia.    The  routine  of  work 

•n,  reproduction,  and  growth.  is  usually  as  follows;  A  suitable  place  having 

B.  The  investigation  of  the  methods  of  Sib-  been  selected,  a  temporary  laboratory  is  fitted 

ea,  past  and  present,  and  the  statistics  of  up  with  the  necessary  appliances  fur  collection 

eduction  and  oommerco  of  fishery  prodncta.  and  study.     In  this  are  placed  tables,  often  at 

thery  methods  and  apparatus  must  be  eiam-  -  headquarters  as  many  as  thirty,  each  occapied 

(d  and  compared  with  those  of  other  lands,  by  an   investigator,  either   an   officer  of  the 

It  the  use  of  those  which  threaten  the  de-  commission  or  a  volunteer, 

notion  of  nseful  species  may  be  discouraged,  The  work  at  a  summer  station  includes  all 

i  that  those  which  are  inadequate  may  be  the  various  forms  of  activity  known  to  natural- 

}laced  by  others  more  serviceable.  Statistics  ists:  collecting  along  the  shore,  seining  upon 

industry  and  trade  most  be  secured  for  the  the  beaches,  settins  traps  for  animals  not  other- 

}  of  Congress  in  making  treaties  or  imposing  wise  to  be  obtained,  and  scraping  with  dredge 

■iSa,  also  to  show  to  producers  the  best  mar-  and  trawl  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  depths  aa 

ts,  and  to  consumers  from  what  source  and  great  aa  can  be  reached  by  a  steamer  in  a  trip 

lerewithal  their  needa  may  be  snpplied.  of  several  days.    In  the  laboratory  are  carried 


1.  The  introduction  and  multiplication  of  on  the  usual  structural  and  systematic  studies, 

sfol  food-flshes  throughout  the  oonntry,  es-  the  preparation  of  nmseam  apecimeus  and  of 

jially  in  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reports. 

neral  Government,  or  those  common  to  sev-  The  permanent  headquarters  are   now  at 

it  States,  none  of  which  would  undertake  to  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  where  wharves  are  being 

Lke  expenditures   for  the  benoftt  of  their  built  for  the  aooommodation  of  thefieet  of  the 
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l!                         coramissioD,  and  houses  for  use  for  scientific  fish,  the  scnp,  the  menhaden,  the  salmon,  th* 

and  fish-coltaral  laboratories,  and  where  the  white-fish,  the  shad,  the  mackerel,  and  tk 

{                         propagation  of  sea- fishes  will  be  continued  sword-fish;  and  others  are  being  printed. 

on  a  larger  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  at-  The  temperature  of  the  water,  in  its  relation 

t                          tempted.  to  the  movements  of  fish,  has  from  the  first 

i                             For  several  years,  steamers  were  lent  for  the  received  special  attention.     Observations  are 

I                         summer  work  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  made  regularly  during  the  sommer  work,  and 

t                          Coast  Survey,  and  the  Revenue  Service.    In  at  the  various  hatching-stations.    At  the  in* 

f                          1880,  however,  a  steamer  of  450  tons,  the  Fish-  stance  of  the  commissioner,  an  extensive  serits 

I                          Hawk,  was  built  for  the  commission.    This  be-  of  observations  has  for  several  years  be«n 

I                          ing  needed  tor  fish-hatching  purposes,  another  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Signil- 

\                         large  steamer,  of  1,000  tons,  the  Albatross,  Officer  of  the  Army,  at  lighthouses,  light-^ipa, 

\                         was  built  and  put  into  commission  in  1883.  life-saving  and  signal  stations,  carefully  chosen^ 

I                          At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  the  Alba-  along  the  whole  coast.     One  practical  result  of 

i                          tross  is  detailed  in  the  service  of  the  Hydro-  the  study  of  these  observations  has  been  the 

graphic  Ofiice  of  the  Navy,  making  a  series  of  demonstration  of  the  cause  of  the  faOore  of 

deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.     Her  the  menhaden-fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Maine 

trial-trips  have  been  very  fruitful  in  results  to  in  1879 — a  failure  on  account  of  which  nearl; 

science.  two  thousand  persons  were  thrown  out  of  eoi- 

Hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  specimens  ployment ;    another,  the  explanation  of  the 

of  a  single  species  are  often  obtained  in  a  variations  in  the  shad-fisheries  of  the  Potomte 

summer^s  work.     After  those  for  the  National  from  1881  to  1888. 

Museum  have  been  selected,  a  great  number  A  series  of  analyses  is  being  made  by  Prof, 

of  duplicates  remain.    These  are  identified,  W.  O.  Atwater  to  determine  the  chemical  ccm- 

labeled,  and  made  into  sets  for  exchange  with  position  and  nutritive  value  of  fish  as  compared 

other  museums,  and  for  distribution  to  schools  with  other  articles  of  food.     (See  page  342  of 

and  small  museums.    Several   specialists  are  this  volume.) 

employed  solely  in  making  up  these  sets  and  In  connection  with  the  work  of  fish-cdtore 

in  gathering  material  required  for  their  com-  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  embryologt. 

pletion.    Within  three  years  fifty  sets  of  fishes  The  breeding-times  and  habits  of  nearly  aII  of 

in  alcohol,  including  at  least  10,000  specimens,  our  fishes,  and  their  relations  to  water-teni- 

"u                         have  been  sent  out,  and  fifty  sets  of  inverte-  peratures,  have  been  studied.    The  emlrro- 

brates,  embracing  175  species  and  250,000  sped-  logical  history  of  a  number  of  species,  socb  ts 

mens.    One  hundred  smaller  sets  of  represent-  the  cod,  shad,  alewife,  salmon,  smelt,  Spasbb 

ative  forms  intended  for  educational  purposes,  mackerel,  striped  bass,  white  perch,  and  tLe 

to  be  given  to  schools  and  academies,  are  being  oyster,  have  been  obtained  under  the  auspices 

I'                          prepared.  of  the  commission,  by  Messrs.  Ryder,  Broob, 

]i                             The  arrangement'  of  the  invertebrate  du-  and  others. 

I                          plicates  is  in  the  charge  of  Kichard  Rath  bun;  The  second  branch  of  the  work,  the  iuTesti- 

I                          of  the  fishes,  in  that  of  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  gation  of  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  fisb- 

f                          Facilities  have  also  been  given  to  many  insti-  eries,  has  perhaps  assnmed  greater  proportioos 

4                           tutions  for  making  collections  on  their  own  than  was  at  firist  contemplated.    It  has  beet 

i>                          behalf.  said  above  that  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  done  at  the  the  establishment  of  the  commission  was  the 

r                          summer  station,  and  by  the  vessels  of  the  com-  dissension  between  the  line  and  net  fishenDen 

mission  at  sea,  investigations  have  been  carried  of  southern  New  England  with  reference  to 

^                           on  by  smaller  parties  everywhere  in  our  coast  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  deteriorttiuf 

and  interior  waters.  fisheries  of  that  region.    The  first  work  of  Pro^ 

The  co-operation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Baird,  as  commissioner,  was  to  investigate  tbe 

,                           the  Life-saving  Station  has  been  of  great  impor-  causes  of  this  alleged  deterioration,  and  tbeit- 

i                           tance  in  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  port  of  that  yearns  work  included  much  fti^ 

|t                           of  unusual  marine  animals  on  remote  portions  tical  material    In  the  same  year  a  zodlogictl 

of  the  coast.    The  patrols  of  the  life-saving  and  statistical  survey  of  the  great  lakes  wtf 

stations  visit  nearly  every  part  of  the  Atlantic  accomplished,  and  various  circulars  were  seDt 

coast  daily,  and  report  by  telegraph  to  Wash-  out  in  contemplation   of  the  preparation  cf 

ington  the   stranding   of   whales,   porpoises,  monographic  reports  upon  special  branchef  of 

sharks,  etc.    When  the  importance  of  the  case  the  fisheries. 

seems  to  warrant  it,  naturalists  are  sent  to  In  1877  the  commissioner  and  his  staff  were 
study  and  bring  in  these  animals  for  preserva-  summoned  to  Halifax,  to  serve  as  witnesses 
tion.  and  experts  before  the  Halifax  Fishery  Cos- 
One  important  feature  in  this  work  has  been  mission,  then  charged  with  the  settlement  of 
the  preparation  of  life-histories  of  the  princi-  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  pa^  by  the 
pal  fishes,  great  quantities  of  material  having  United  States  for  the  privilege  of  partidpttio^ 
been  accumulated  relating  to  almost  every  spe-  in  the  fisheries  of  the  provinces.  Tbe  info^ 
cies.  A  portion  of  this  has  been  published,  mation  available  concerning  the  fisheries  vtf 
including  biographical  monographs  on  the  blue-  found  to  be  so  slight  and  imperfect  that  a  pl^ 
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matic  investigation  of  the  subject  was 
and  partially  undertaken.  This  work 
led  on  for  two  seasons,  receiving  some 
aid  from  the  Department  of  State. 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
endent  of  the  Tenth  Censns,  who 
3  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  of  carry- 
he  scheme  in  full.  Thirty  trained  ex- 
re  for  several  months  engaged  in  the 


gathering  of  material  for  a  statistical  report  on 
the  history  and  present  state  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  since  been  fin- 
ished, and  is  now  being  published.  Many  of 
the  statistical  results,  being  the  first  which  have 
ever  been  prepared  as  the  outcome  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fishery  centers  by  experienced 
statisticians,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1880. 
Prepared  for  the  Tenth  CensiiB,  onder  the  direction  of  Q.  Brown  Goode. 
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850  61 

258.796 

161,775 

1,181,850 

2,781,024 

•  •  •  • 

«  «  ■  « 

245,750 

689,000 

119,810 

8-20,050 

11 

821-99 

40.5;^8 

6^600 

696.678 

880,915 

92 

2,502-77 

188.788 

204,860 

66,275 

212,482 

22 

887-82 

25,9>5 

1^500 

42,400 

12S,800 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,400 

28.000 

1,914,119 

8,124,444 

1,446 

16,678-98 

660,768 

489,686 

80,858 

181,812 

7 

216-62 

8,648 

4,000 

222,840 

253,100 

11 

220-25 

146,165 

26,000 

lird  and  last  department  of  the  work 
'  propagation.  The  varioos  States  have 
IS  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish  and 
n,  generally  worse  than  useless,  though 
)  many  definitions  of  close-time,  which 
o  be  beneficial.  To  enforce  these  laws 
however,  render  necessary  a  large 
of  fish-wardens.  The  policy  of  the 
States  Commissioner  has  been,  to  carry 
idea  that  it  is  better  to  expend  a  small 
of  public  money  in  making  fish  so 
lat  they  can  be  caught  without  restric- 
serve  as  cheap  food  for  the  people  at 
ither  than  to  employ  a  much  larger 
in  preventing  the  people  from  catching 
that  still  remain  after  generations  of 
lence. 

ropagation-work  has  increased  in  im- 
)  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  seen  by 
tant  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  an- 
)ropriation.  A  review  of  the  results 
tbors  of  the  commission,  in  increasing 


the  food -supply  of  the  country,  may  be  found 
in  the  annual  reports;  tho  rude  appliances  of 
fish -culture  in  use  ten  years  ago  have  given 
way  to  scientifically  devised  apparatus,  by 
which  millions  of  eggs  are  hatched  where 
thousands  were,  and  me  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  stocking  rivers  and  lakes  to  any 
desired  extent  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

This  work,  from  1871  to  1877,  was  most  effi- 
ciently directed  by  James  W.  Milner,  whose 
untimely  death  was  caused  by  his  over-stren- 
uous labors  in  fish-culture.  It  is  now  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Maj.  T.  B.  Fergu- 
son, Assistant  Oommissioner,  by  whom  much 
of  the  machinery  for  fish-culture  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  was  devised,  and 
Col.  Marshall  McDonald,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Propagation.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sion in  fish-culture  has  been  that  of  stimulation 
and  co-operation,  which  has  been  extended  to 
the  State  Fish  Commissions  and  to  fish-cultur- 
ists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
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As  tb«  operations  of  the 
have  iacressed,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  additional  species  has  been  undertaken, 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  increase  the 
nnmber  of  hatching-stations.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  kuowii  as  collecting  and  distribnt- 
iog  Htationa.  The  former  are  near  the  spawn- 
ing-grounds of  those  species  for  which  the;  are 
especially  intended.  The  eggs  are  secured  at 
these  stations,  and  enough  having  been  re- 
served to  stock  the  waters  of  that  region,  the 
remainder  are  sent  to  diatributing  stations,  to 
be  hatched  and  shipped  to  the  waters  for  which 
tbej  are  intended.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  hatching-stations  operated  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  in  18S3,  fur  which  we 
are  indebted  to  R.  Edward  Earll ; 

1.  Onutd  Lake  Streun,  Me.,  Mstion  for  oollecting 
eggt  of  the  Schoodic  salmon  (Sahno  u/or,  lubsp.  M- 

S.  Bookspolt,  Ua.,  itAlaon  for  collecting  and  hatch- 


auratut),  and  lbs  teu±  {Tita 

(&.)  AneoBl  Ponds.  Fonda  for  the  pnifagilkn  <( 
carp  (  C^fprimu  aayio). 

(c.)  nivy>¥Brd.  Sutjon  for  collectioff  ind  hitc^ 
ing  eggi  of  the  shad  (Clvpta  tapuUMitma). 

{d.)  Central     h«lchiQg-«lt-=--         '       -  -■  -    •■^ 


equipped  for  scientific  experiment 
propagation  of  fishoa.  The  bUIjod  is  also  proridel 
wita  ippuBtug  for  hatching  the  eggs  of  mil  the  Dni 
imponaot  ipecies,  including  lifrht,  lieavj,  uid  i^ 
hesive  e«n.  It  is  the  principd  <Ustributuig  Hitka 
of  the  Fish  CommiaHion,  for  both  eggi  uid  f  ouif  till, 
to  all  portions  of  the  United  StM«. 

T.  VjthevilU,  Vl  a  station  for  liatchinr  egjii  o( 
brook-trout  (iiahelinia  ^ontiiialu)  aiul  (^llKimi 
trout  iSaltHO  trideva), 

a.  Bunt  Jerome'a  Creek,  Point  Lookont,  Ud.  A 
the  artificial  propagation  of  the  ojttcr  (A- 


maeulatui),  and  the  banded  porg;  ( 
/"*»)■ 

9.  Avo«a,  y.  C.   A  station  on  Albemarle  Soiind,a 
the  junction  of  lieanokeaiid  Chowan  rirats,  te  «(' 


ng  Bags  01     . ,--    , i- 

to  be  distributed  in  ttie  waters  of  the  BtUe. 

8.  Wood's  Holl,  Hus.  Permanent  ooast-station, 
which  eerves  as  a  nose  of  opetatiDDs  for  the  BcientiSo 
investigations  of  the  commission,  and  as  a  hstchin^- 
atatiqn  for  the  eggs  of  the  ood  ( Gadut  norrAua)  and 
other  sea-flshes. 

_  4.  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  V,  \.  Sta- 
tion for  hatching  obkb  of  various  special  of  &i(moiiMfa 
(X.  j:..-:u...:._  i-  New  York  and  vicinit)- ;  also  work 


with  salt-water  fishes, 

S.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.     Station  located 
tcry  island,  in  tha  Busquehanm 


1  Bst- 


— ,  „ jquehannu  river,  for  the  purpose 

of  collecting  and  hatching  eggs  of  the  shad  (Clupta 
tapidiama). 

6.  Washingt™,  D.  C. 

(o.)  National  Carp  Ponds.  Ponds  for  the  propatfa- 
tion  of  the  three  rarieticB  of  carp  {Cyprisiu  carpie). 


Iccting,  hst«hing,  and  distribnting  esga  of  tlxi  ■'■■j 
(dupta  tofidi—ima),  alewife  ^tUtipfa  nnafw  ai 
astinalu)^  and  striped  ban  (Jirxvua  OHaaiiu). 

10.  Northville,  Mich.  A  hatching- statioo  li*^ 
development  and  distribution  of  csgs  of  the  at^ 
fish  {Cunfonut  liupti/ormi*).  This  stMion  'a^ 
ided  with  tanks  and  ponds  for  the  sfanlift 


developi 

f3.  Baijd,  Cal. 

(a.)  SalmoD-station.  A  stadon  on  the  ■''^ 
river  for  the  development  and  distribntion  of  «gp  " 
the  California  salmon  (OnfitriyneJtiu  fiondtat. 

(i.)  Trout-ponds.  A  station  near  Baird,  for  <* 
lecliog,  developing,  and  distributing  eggs  of  the  w 
fornia  trout  [Sattno  stUmu). 
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ickAiDflfi  river,  Oregon.    A  station  on  Colum-  ment  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  work 

Z^I^^^^^'^^xtf^^^  ""^  ^®  ^^'  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  from  its 

^  '  ''  organization  m  1871  to  the  fiscal  year  1882- 83, 

priatitu  and  Prizo* — The  following  state-  is  from  the  records  of  the  commissioner : 


APPBOPBIATIONB  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  FISH  COMMISSION. 

rxAB. 

Inqvlry. 

P>op>gBtkiii« 

Hatdwriw  and 
poadB. 

Stoumn,  ow,  «le. 

nindiBtkB. 

Total. 

$8,500 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 

8,.V)0 
8,500 
8,600 
8,600 

$25,000 
82,600 
17,600 
65,003 
80,045 
67.600 
70,000 
90,000 
8.%000 
180,000 
116,000 

$2,200  00 
6,000  00 
6,(H)0  00 

17.000  00 

20.001  45 
80,000  00 

$67,500 
16,000 

174,209« 
79,600t 

1826,209 

$500 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
l,UO0 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 

$8,600  00 
80,600  00 
88,600  00 
28,600  00 
71,000  00 

86.046  00 

70,700  00 
76,000  00 

157,000  00 

121,600  00 

828,710  45 

229,000  00 

$47,600 

$727,545 

$79,201  45 

$10,600 

$1,190,966  45 

rthis  amount,  $1,500  was  for  rent  of  oflScea. 

BS  the  above,  Congress  appropriated 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  partici- 
the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
a  in  1880,  and  $50,000  for  onr  repre- 
n  at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
in  1883,  and  in  both  cases  the  highest 
were  awarded  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
States.  An  inspection  of  the  table  wiU 
at  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  mon- 
irsed  by  the  United  States  Fish  Oom- 
has  been  devoted  to  permanent  im- 
mts. 

le  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
London  from  May  10  to  November  1, 
liich  was  the  largest  representation  ever 
a  single  industry,  the  United  States  re- 
Qore  than  one  fifth  of  all  the  awards 
>  foreign  and  colonial  government  dis- 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  gold  med- 

lONAL  FISHERIES  IXHIBITIOK,  LONDON,    1888. 
ItDordt  to  Foreign  and  Colonial  Countrist. 


OUNTRIES. 
d  States 

»y 

en 

is 

South  Wales., 
bnndlaod  ..... 

a , 

Brlands. 

». 

lark; 

i 

jmla 

» 

maa 

ADJ. 

am , 

lea 

»  Settlements. 
iA-Hongary... 

I 

n. 

L 

'otal 


Gold 

SUyw 

Bronw 

Diplo- 

mtdth. 

rntdtli. 

medals. 

ma*. 

60 

47 

80 

41 

28 

70 

40 

7 

27 

86 

40 

19 

17 

15 

6 

4 

11 

9 

4 

1 

10 

9 

4 

8 

9 

17 

18 

8 

7 

21 

19 

8 

6 

11 

6 

6 

4 

5 

4 

2 

4 

8 

2 

•  • 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

2 

3 

8 

•  • 

1 

1 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

8 

•  • 

«  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•  • 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

5 

I 

2 

•  • 

I 

•  • 

•  a 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

184 

271 

200 

106 

Total. 

16S 
145 
122 
42 
25 
26 
42 
63 
28 
15 

9 

20 
16 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

761 


t  Including  $8,000  for  a  car  and  $1,600  fur  ofBce-rent 

als  fell  to  oar  lot  than  was  received  by  any 
other  countrj.  This  result  was  due  mainly  to 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  and  National  Museum,  whose  ex- 
hibits called  forth  the  highest  praise  and  were 
awarded  the  most  substantial  honors.  The  ta- 
ble in  the  preceding  column,  showing  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  the  competing  countries,  is 
based  upon  the  ofiScial  list  of  jury  awards. 

PibHcatloiis  •f  the  ComnHaAw, — The  regular 
ofiScial  publications  of  the  Fish  Commission 
are  in  two  octavo  series:  1.  The  report  of  the 
commissioner,  issued  in  yearly  parts.  Each 
volume  consists  of  two  sections,  the  first  be- 
ing the  report  proper,  containing  the  com- 
missioner's summary  of  the  year's  work,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  practical 
suggestions,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
plans  for  future  activity.  This  is  issued  in 
advance  of  the  full  volume,  which  usually 
appears  about  two  years  later  than  its  date. 
The  second  part,  five  or  six  times  as  large  as 
the  first,  contains  the  contributions  and  re- 
ports of  the  officers  and  collaborators  of  the 
commission,  together  with  translations  of  simi- 
lar writings  by  European  authorities. 

The  **  Bulletin  of  the  Fish  Commission ''  was 
established  in  1881.  One  volume  of  about  500 
pa^es  is  distributed  each  year. 

The  commission  is  now  publishing  a  report 
in  quarto  volumes,  with  illustrations,  upon  the 
fishery  industries  of  the  United  States,  the  re- 
sult in  part  of  the  alliance  with  the  Census 
Office  in  1880.  The  statistical  results  of  this 
alliance  will  occupy  a  volume  of  the  census 
series.  A  special  bulletin  was  published  in  1880, 
consisting  of  the  original  edition  of  Elliott's 
monograph  on  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska.  Much 
material  collected  by  and  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  commission  is  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings and  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  Bulletin  27,  now  (April,  1884)  going 
through  the  press,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tions exhibited  by  the  United  States  at  the 
London  Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  contains  a 
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summary  of  the  proBent  condition  of  the  vari- 
ons  departments  of  work.  The  publications  of 
the  commission  np  to  1884  include  9,296  pages, 
besides  2,397  pages  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  In  Mr.  0.  W.  Smiley's  list, 
which  extended  to  August,  1888,  1,077  papers 
are  mentioned,  and  this  list  does  not  include 
nearly  all  of  those  pertaining  to  the  work 
which  have  been  printed  in  out«ide  journals. 

History  tf  Teariy  Work.— The  following  sum- 
mary of  the  annual  work  of  the  commission  is 
expanded  from  a  paper  entitled  "The  First 
Decade  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion,^^ read  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  Boston 
meeting  in  1880 : 

1871f — ^Thc  commissioner,  with  a  party  of  zoOlo- 

S'sts,  established  the  flret  summer-station  at  Wood's 
oil,  Mass.,  other  assistants  being  en^i^ed  in  a  simi- 
lar work  at  Cape  Hatteras  and  on  the  great  lakes.  Ue 
also  personall;^  investigated  the  alleged  decrease  of 
the  fisheries  in  southern  New  Engird,  taking  the 
testimony  of  numerous  witnesses. 

1872« — The  summer-station  was  at  Eastport,  Me., 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  herring-fisher- 
ies. The  survey  of  the  great  lakes  was  continued. 
Dredging,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Packard,  was 
begun  on  the  ofif-shore  banks.  At  the  instance  of  the 
American  Fish  -  cultural  Association,  Congress  re- 
quested the  commissioner  to  take  oharae  of  the  work 
of  muldplving  valuable  food-fishes  uroughout  the 
country.  Work  was  begun  on  the  shad,  sahnon,  and 
white-fish,  and  the  eggs  of  the  European  salmon  were 
imported. 

IB73i— The  summer -headi^uarters  were  fixed  at 
Portland,  Me.  The  opportunities  for  research  were 
ereatly  increased  by  the  aid  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  granted  the  use  of  an  eighty -<on  steamer. 
Explorations  in  the  outer  waters,  between  Mount  Des- 
ert and  Cape  Cod,  were  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  coast-surveying  steamer  Bacbe.  Operations 
in  fish-culture  were  carried  on  upon  an  extensive 
scale. 

1874-'75,— In  1874  the  zoological  work  centered  at 
Noank,  Conn.  The  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
shad  into  Europe.  In  1875  the  station  was  for  a  sec- 
ond time  at  Wood's  Holl,  where  a  permanent  sea-side 
laboratory,  with  aquaria,  was  now  established.  The 
number  of  investigations  this  year  was  about  twenty. 
The  increase  in  the  propagation-work  was  proportion- 
ately much  larger. 

I876i — The  commissioner  was  unable  to  take  the 
field  for  fishery  investigations,  having  been  instnicted 
to  exhibit,  in  oehalf  of  the  commission,  the  fishes  and 
useful  invertebrates,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  fish- 
culture  and  the  American  fisheries,  at  the  Philadel- 
phia International  Exhibition.  Much,  however,  was 
accomplished  by  sini^le  investigators  in  various  locali- 
ties. The  propagation-work  continued.  This  year 
the  first  carp  were  introduced  from  Germany. 

1877i — Tne  field  of  investigation  was  resumed  at 
Salem,  Ma^s.,  and  later  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  A  larger 
steamer,  of  800  tons,  made  deep-sea  research  possible. 
The  commissioner  and  his  staff  served  as  experts  be- 
fore the  Halifax  Fishery  Commission.  The  propa- 
gating work  was  on  the  mcreaso.and  the  Government 
carp-ponds  were  established  in  Washington. 

1878-'79.— In  1878  the  summer-station  was  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass^  in  1879  at  Provincetown.  These  cen- 
ters of  the  fishing  interests  were  selected  that  more 
attention  might  bo  devoted  to  studying  the  history, 
statistics,  and  methods  of  the  sca-flsnenes ;  a  plan  for 
the  systematic  investigation  which  seemed  yearly 
more  necessary,  in  view  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.    In  1879  a  combination  was  formed  with  the 


Superintendent  of  the  Tenth  Census,  fay  wMdi  Oe 
commissioner  was  enabled  to  carry  fonrard  tbk 
branch  of  the  work  more  rapidly.  Specialists  vm 
dispatched  to  all  jMurts  of  the  country,  to  study  the 
bioio^cal,  statistical,  and  practicml  aspects  a  the 
fisheries.  In  1878  the  breeding  of  ood  and  haddock 
was  accomplished  at  Gloucester.  In  1879  the  prof«- 
g[ation  of  the  oyster  was  acoompliahed,  by  oo-open- 
tion  with  the  Maryland  Commission,  under  the  <un<s 
tion  of  Mi\j.  Ferguson,  and  the  distribution  (tf  the 
carp  throughout  uie  oountry  was  begun. 

1880i — The  summer- station  was  at  Newport  K.  L 
The  Fish-Hawk,  a  steamer  of  4S4  tons,  constructed 
expressly  for  the  work,  lies  at  the  whaif,  now  eqmpf«il 
for  scientific  research,  later  to  be  employed  in  tbi 
propagation  of  sea-fish,  such  as  the  cod  ana  the  mack- 
erel. Over  fifty  invesu^tors  are  in  the  field  in  ibc 
service  of  the  commission.  The  seacon  was  opeoed 
by  the  participation  of  the  commission  in  the  lote^ 
national  Exhibition  at  Berlin.  The  first- honor  prize, 
the  ffiit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  awarded  to 
ProC  Bwrd. 

1881. — The  summer-station  was  at  Wood's  HoD, 
Mass.  The  investigation  of  the  area  of  difetribotko 
and  the  economical  qualities  of  the  tUe^kh  was  one 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  woi^  of  the  season.  A 
railway-car  was  constructed  for  the  express  porpcce 
of  distributiuff  fish,  and  an  entire  change  was  effected 
in  the  methooiB  of  fish  transportation.  £xperimciit» 
were  made  in  hatching  cod  and  Spanish  macierel,  isd 
in  the  retardation  of  the  development  of  shad-«{gg». 
Land  was  acquired  at  Wood's  Holl  for  a  pennanot 
station  for  hatching  cod  and  other  sea-fishes  and  for 
general  biological  research.  The  publication  of  the 
'^Bulletin"  of  the  Fish  Commission  was  beguL 
Fishery  bulletins  were  issued  relative  to  the  fishena 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  Great  Lakes,  IbiDe, 
Yin^inia,  and  the  oyster  industry. 

1882. — The  summer-station  was  afain  atWcod^i 
Holl,  and  the  explorations  of  the  Fish-Hawk  fromthii 
place  were  conducted  mainly  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  n- 
suiting  in  the  acquisition  of  much  valuable  mateml 
and  information.  Congress  appropriated  monej  kt 
building  a  i>ier  in  Great  Harbor,  Wood*s  Holl  Tk 
Armory  station  in  Washington  was  fitted  up  for  hatcb- 
ing  enormous  quantities  of  e^^  of  food-fishes,  isd 
railroad-tracks  were  laid  within  the  inclo^nre.  so  thst 
the  Fish  Commission  cars  can  be  loaded  froa  tbe 
doors  of  the  hatchery.  The  white-fish  hatcher;  it 
Alpena,  Mich.,  was  established  ;  fSOjOOO  was  sffro- 
pnated  for  the  representation  of  the  United  States  it 
the  London  Fisheries  Exhibition,  under  the  diargc  d 
the  United  States  Fbh  Commission.  The  statioo  ftv 
rearing  California  trout  at  Wytheville,  Va.,  and  tbit 
for  propagation  of  the  oyster  at  St.  Jerome's  occk, 
Md.,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  GoveraioeoL 
The  fishery  census  of  1880  was  practically  oomplet^ 
Conmss  ordered  the  publication  of  a  repent  on  Amefi- 
can  nsh  and  fisheri^.  The  disappearance  d  Un 
tile-fish  in  the  North  Atlantic  was  demonstrated.  Thi 
steamer  Albatross  was  completed. 

1883. — Wood's  Holl,  Mass. ,  was  again  oocopied  »> 
summer-station,  and  the  deep-sea  in vestiffationsctftiK 
Albatross,  begun  off  Chesap^ke  Bay  eanv  in  the  Ma- 
son, were  continued  fVom  this  place  with  smprisifif 
results.  The  United  States  exhibit  m  London  in  cbaif* 
of  the  commissioner,  Bfr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  was  eat- 
cessful  over  all  other  competitois.  owin^r  maiah  • 
the  participation  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  th«  a** 
tional  Museum.  The  feasibility  of  the  artificial  ia> 
ing  of  ousters  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Byder.  £*- 
brvolourist  of  the  Commission,  at  Chincotttgne  Eiji 
Md.  The  distribution  of  fishes  was  enormonslj  ii- 
creased. 

Work  at  the  Prindptl  SUtlMii.— The  hatcbert 
at  Northville,  Mich.,  was  established  in  1874 
by  N.  W.  Clark.  In  1880  it  passed  into  th« 
control  of  the  United  States  Fish  Goramissio*' 
and  continued  under  the  care  of  Frank  ^• 
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lo  hu  developed  it  into  one  of  the    that,  without  pnbKo  fiah-cnltnre,  half  ot  them 
tortant  Btatioua  in  the  world  for  the    would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  calling, 
t  of  eggi  at  the 
te — brook-tront, 

It,  white -fiab, 
trout,  and  Cali- 
It  is  es- 


and    sent    out 
sh     have    been 

nostl;  in  the  great  lakes,  bat  targe  The  hatchery  for  Atlantic  ealnion  at  Bucks- 
of  them  have  been  forwarded,  also,  port,  Maine,  is  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Bn,  California,  Nevada,  Mune,  Iowa,  O.  Atkins.  The  Bnppl}'  of  living  salmon  is  oV 
i,  Eentack;,  Ponnaylvania,  Oonnec-  toined  early  in  June,  from  weirs  in  the  Penob- 
w  Jersey,  Maryland,  New  Uampshire,  scot  river,  on  tlie  shores  of  Yerooa  island.  The 
trolina,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  fish  are  transported  by  water  in  tanks  made 
Lake-tront  eggs  have  been  aucoesa-  oat  of  fishing-boats,  for  more  than  seven  miles, 
;  to  Germany  and  France.  Brook-  to  the  ponds  adjoining  the  hatchery,  and  are 
gs  have  safely  reached  Qermany,  there  confined  nntil  the  breeding-season,  which 
England,  and  South  America.  By  the  is  late  in  October  and  in  November.  At  the 
frigeration  for  retarding  the  derel-  )u-oper  time  the  eggs  and  milt  are  tnketi,  and 
>f  white-Ssh  eggs,  Mr.  Clark  expects  tlie  salmon  are  released.  Since  18T1  nearly 
lie  to  hatoh  500,000,000  annually  15,000,000  eggs  have  been  distributed.  The 
ville.  The  Northville  hatchery  has  Schoodio  salmon  -  breeding  establishment,  on 
of  natnral  and  artificial  ponds,  in  Grand  Lake  streano,  Mmno,  is  also  in  charge 
I  kept  brook- 
Inbow-tront, 
d  salmon, 
e  -  tront  for 
In  the  aa- 
.862  the  Uni-  , 
es  Oommis- 
lilt  a  second 
I  hatchery  at 
Mich.,  and 
;  nnder  the 
t  Mr.  Clark. 

blishment  has  a  nominal  capacity  for  of  Mr.  Atkins.  Here  the  fish  are  intercepted 
OOe^fB.  Inthetwo  hatcheries  at  Alpe-  in  the  stream  on  their  way  to  their  spawniDg- 
orthville  there  were  produced,  in  the  grounds,  and  led  into  inoloanres  of  netting. 
1888-84, over  100,000,000eggsofthe  whore  they  are  kept  until  the  supply  of  eggs 
I,  andthetotalnumberofyoungfish  to  is  obtoiued.  After  that  the  breeders  are  ear- 
in  the  great  lahee  in  1884,  by  these  and  ried  back  into  the  lake  and  liberated.  From 
us  State  hatcheries,  will  exceed  225,-  1875  to  1883  this  estahliahment  distributed  10.- 
Thefisbermenof tbegreatlakesadmit    249,500  eggs  of  the  landlocked  salmon,  and 
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&ej  have  been  sDCcesafallj  introdaced  into  Great  Britain,  Denmarlc,  Rnsmai,  B«1ginm,Bd- 
lokea  of  Maine,  New  York,  and  other  States,  land,  CaDada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  tbt 
and  even  as  far  aoutli  as  North  Carolina.  Sandwich    lElands.     Abont    16,000,000  bin 

The  California  salmon -hstcberj,  on  the  Mi;-  been  batcbed  at  the  atatioc,  and  the  jomf 
Clond  river,  was  establiabed  in  ISTS,  ander  tbe  fish  placed  in  the  HcClond  and  other  tribDUrid 
direction  of  Livingston  Stone,  who  has  made    of  the  SaorameDto  river.    So  ^reat  have  ben 

tbe  beDe6u  of  this  n- 
stocking     of   tbe    Stcn 
mento,  tbat  the  sUIiiiia 
of   the     Balmon  -  fiiheria 
on  tlie  Sacramento  thtit 
that   the  annaal  mlm 
catch  of  the  river  baa 
creased  fi.OOO.OOO  pon 
daring    the   put   I 

The  principal  Ati- 
hatching  station  of  tin 
United  States  ia  in  th 
Armory,  Army  Sqnm 
it  the  greatest  station  of  the  hind  in  eiistence.  Washington.  This  building  now  has  all  i^ 
Tbe  native  salmon  are  stopped  in  their  ascent  modern  appliances  for  the  work,  and  cin  K 
of  the  river  b;  a  dam  near  the  hatchery,  and  commodate  an  unlimited  number  of  rgt, 
tbe;  congregate  in  vast  nnmbera.  In  1877  Mr.  Nearly  60,000,000  were  received  there  in  rat 
Stone  bnilt  the  salmon-hatching  establiahment  year.  E^  are  received  from  small  cimp 
on  Clackamas  river,  Oregon,  and  in  1879  the  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  milea  away,  andibt 
UcCloud  river  trout-pond  station  was  estsb-  fry  are  shipped  in  cars  constructed  tor  Gib- 
lisbed  for  treating  eggs  of  the  rainbow -trout,  transportation.  The  station  near  Earn  it 
Mr.  Stone  baa  summarized  the  work  of  the  Orsce,in  thelowerwaters  of  tbe SnsqsehiBU 
salmon  station  in  the  followin;;  words :  "  In  river,  is  also  important,  and  it  has  the  ■dnS' 
the  eleven  years  since  the  salmon  -  breeding  tage  of  a  large  pool  in  whicb  shad  maj  bemi- 
station  has  been  in  operation,  67,000,000  eggs  fined  until  their  eggs  are  ripe.  Fully  70,000.000 
have  been  taken,  most  of  which  have  been  dis-  eggs  of  shad  have  been  hatched  in  a  single  jur 
tribnted  in  the  variona  States  of  tbe  Union,  at  all  tbestationsof  thecommisaion.  ImUdm 
Several  millions,  however,  have  been  sent  to  of  great  improvement  might  be  cited  in  Hfr 
foreign  countries.  Including  Germany,  France,    nection  witn  nearly  every  ahad-river  in  i^ 
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United  States.  la  tie  Potomac  oloae  the  m- 
Dual  field  has  been  increased  from  668,000 
ponada  in  1877  to  tui  average  of  more  than 
1,600,000  poands  in  recent  years. 

The  carp-ponds  for  the  rearing  of  German 
carp,  in  WashingtOD,  have  beea  fiimisliiDg 
these  Gah  to  the  people  since  1679.  Into  ever; 
Stat«  andTerritorj  ot  the  Union  the  carp  have 
gone  to  increase  the  stock  of  domesticated 
fishes,  and  in  suitable  waters  their  growth  has 
been  remarkable.  A  scale-carp  sent  to  Texas 
when  fuar  inohes  long  increased  to  twenty  and 
one  half  inches  in  eleven  months,  and  gained 
abont  fonr  and  one  halt  pounds.  Large  carp 
not  infreqaentlj  are  sold  in  the  market  of 
Washington,  which  have  sprung  from  escaped 
fishes  in  the  Potomac,  and  ^e;  are  readil; 
sold  not  withstand  ing  the  high  price  (twenty- 
five  cents  aponnd).  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
30,000  ponds  have  been  siipplieii  with  carp. 
In  1883  alone,  carp  were  distribnted  from  the 
Pish  Ooramission  ponds  in  Washington,  in  lots 
of  twenty,  to  10,000  applicants,  representing 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  at  an 
average  distance  of  more  than  900  miles;  the 
total  mileage  of  the  shipments  being  about 
9,000,000,  and  the  actual  distance  traversed  by 
the  transportation- cars,  34,000  miles. 

VNITIW  ntTK,  nsa-CDLTUEE  n  THE.  Mod- 
em fish-oultare  mvolves  the  artificial  taking 
and  impregnation  of  eggs ;  providing  for  them 
shelter  and  a  snitable  supply  of  water  during 
the  period  of  incnhation;  the  protection  and 
feeding  ot  the  young;  the  transportation  of 
the  fry  and  eggs;  facilitating  the  ascent  of 
fisli  in  streams  to  their  nataral  spawnin^-bcds 
by  removing  obstractiona  and  impurities  in 
the  waters;  legislating  against  over-fishing, 
injarious  fishing,  and  otherwise  destroying  in- 
dustries; the  artificial  rearing  of  inferior  spe- 
ci.^  as  food  for  such  as  have  commercial  val- 
ue ;  the  introduction  into  new  waters  of  speoies 
which  are  known  to  be  important  elsewhere; 
and  the  systematic  study  of  all  the  natural  oon- 


ditioDB  which  affect  the  movements  and  Bome> 
times  the  existence  of  aquatic  animals. 

The  mere  hatching  and  depositing  of  flsh- 
eggs  artificially  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
art  of  Ssh-Dultnre  as  now  practiced.  It  is 
quite  OS  important  to  remove  obstructions  and 
impurities  from  streams,  to  prevent  improper 
fishing,  and  to  study  the  capabilities  of  waters 
for  supporting  Ufe  as  it  is  to  stock  them  with 
an  aba  n  dance  of  fry.  The  word  "fish-culture" 
no  longer  eervea  to  convey  the  meaning  in- 
tended; the  term  "  aqnicnltnre"  is«iore  near- 
ly adequate  to  the  purpose,  for  we  have  to  deal 
with  all  the  objects  of  fishery — whales,  seals, 
crustaceans,  oysters,  corals,  sponges,  and  every 
form  of  aquatic  life.  Fish-culture  is  simpty 
one  of  a  series  ot  means  to  an  end.  Wherever 
unfavorable  conditions  exist,  it  most  be  com- 
bined with  systematic  investigation  of  the  nat- 
ural causes  affecting  the  movements  of  aquatic 
animals,  and  with  such  intervention  against 
obstacles  of  all  sorts  as  will  insure  the  full 
benefits  of  artificial  introduction  of  economic 
species. 

All  civilized  countries  now  make  provision 
for  the  artifloial  rearing  of  fiah.  The  necessity 
(or  this  is  more  particularly  felt  in  the  rivers, 
where  the  direct  consequences  of  man's  mis- 
takes are  more  apparent  than  in  the  open  sea. 
If  the  salmon  and  the  shad,  which  periodically 
ascend  our  streams  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
duction, met  with  no  serious  obstructioDS  upon 
their  way,  perhaps  the  necessity  of  flah-culture 
would  not  be  so  cleariy  seen.  In  July,  1879, 
at  Bainbridge,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  I  saw  great 
shoals  of  shad-fry,  the  individuals  of  which 
averaged  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  lining  the  east  shore  of  the  river.  At 
the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which 
there  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  contained 
similar  swarms  of  the  young  fishes.  At  vari- 
ous times  during  different  years  this  phenome- 
non has  occurred,  yet  at  no  time  since  those 
observations  has  there  been  a  good  catch  of 
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adult  shad  above  tbe  obstruotidn  at  Colombia, 
except  when  there  was  a  break  in  the  dam. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions in  streams  would  restore  them  to 
something  like  their  primitive  value  for  the 
fislieries.  The  obstructions,  however,  exist, 
and  the  additional  element  of  pollution  enters 
into  the  problem.  We  can  not  depend  upon 
Nature  to  restore  the  fisheries ;  we  must  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  by  artificial  hatching,  and 
facilitate  the  ascent  of  fish  in  streams  by  intro- 
ducing tis^ways.  As  early  as  1880,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  De^mston,  Scotland,  invented  a  salmon -lad- 
der, of  which  an  illustration  is  given  with  this 
article.  The  object  of  a  fish- way  is  secured 
by  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  descending 
water  sufficiently  to  allow  tbe  fish  to  overcome 
the  current  and  pass  beyond  the  obstruction. 
Numerous  devices  have  been  employed  for  the 
purpose,  but  seldom  with  good  results,  and  a 
successful  fish-way  is  scarcely  demonstrated  as 
yet.  The  best  general  paper  on  the  subject 
was  written  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Atkins  for  Part  11  of 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner's  Report.  In  the 
^*  Transactions  of  tbe  American  Fish-cultural 
Association  for  1883  '*  will  be  found  a  valuable 
paper  by  Col.  M.  McDonald,  on  "  A  New  Sys- 
tem of  Fish-way  Building.'*     The  McDonald 
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fish- way  is  the  most  promising  of  recent  inven- 
tions, and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  will  solve  the  problem  of  impassable 
dams.  In  this  the  water  is  made  to  act  against 
gravity  by  the  employment  of  a  series  of  bent 
tubes,  which  receive  the  water  at  one  end  and 
discharge  it  with  greatly  diminished  force  at 
the  other. 

Artificial  breeding  has  numerous  advantages 
over  natural  breeding.  A  much  greater  per- 
centage of  egps  can  be  fertilized  and  developed 
by  artificial  methods ;  the  eggs  after  impreg- 
nation are  protected  from  the  inroads  of  their 
numerous  natural  enemies,  and  the  young 
fishes  are  nourished  until  they  have  gained  a 
degree  of  strength  which  they  would  scarcely 
acquire  under  natural  conditions,  and  are  de- 
posited where  the  chances  for  their  survival 
are  the  best.    In  a  state  of  nature  only  a  very 


small  percentage  of  the  eggs  depoated  ulti- 
mately produce  adult  fishes.  The  ova  vt 
preyed  upon  by  hosts  of  insects,  by  swarma  of 
cyprinoids,  cottoids,  and  sUaroids,  which  intnt 
all  streams,  and  by  numerous  aquatic  birds 
and  mammals ;  they  are  liable  to  be  smotiiered 
in  a  mass  of  mud,  or  washed  away  by  floods, 
or  crushed  by  floating  timber ;  they  are  lob- 
ject,  also,  to  fatalities  which  do  not  b^et  thm 
m  the  nurseries  provided  by  man.  In  the  wild 
state  the  larger  nshes  destroy  the  smaller,  bat 
in  rearing-ponds  such  losses  are  entirely  pr^ 
ventable,  only  fishes  of  equal  size  being  kept  in 
the  same  inclosure,  and  they  receive  a  scffi* 
cient  supply  of  food. 

The  early  history  of  fi^h-cultnre  relates  to 
the  utilization  of  ova  naturally  impregnat«d, 
and  the  rearing  of  fish  which  have  been  trasi- 
ferred  from  their  natural  habitat  to  an  artifi- 
cial one,  in  which  they  are  fattened  and  pr^ 
pared  for  market.    This  fomi  of  fiah-caltnre  is 
believed  to  have  begun  in  China  at  a  remote 
date,  and  the  literature  of  this  portion  of  tbe 
subject  is  considerable.    Tbe  Clunese  have  ex- 
tensively collected,  transported,  and  developed 
eggs  laid  under  natural  conditions,  and  tbef 
continue  to  do  so.     The  art  of  fiah-cultore,  u 
practiced  to-day,  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     Stephen  Lodvig 
Jacob!,  a  lieutenant  of  militia  of  Dppe-Det- 
mold,  in  Westphalia,  was,  at  that  date,  acqoaiDt^ 
ed  with  the  idea  of  artificially  impregnatang  tbe 
eggs  of  fish  and  thereby  restocking  ponds  ADd 
streams.     Jacobins  discovery   was  not  nude 
public  till  1763,  when  he  embodied  in  a  letter, 
which  is  printed  in  the  *^  Hanover  Magazine,^ 
the  results  of  his  experiments.     As  earlj  ii 
1758  he  had  corresponded  upon  the  subject 
with  Bufibn.    A  Latin  translation  of  Jacobfs 
essay  was  made  by  Count  de  Goldstein,  and  bis 
memoir  was  published  in  French  in  1770.  u 
an  abridgment  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  B^ 
Academy.    In  1773  Duhamel  du  Monceaa  pob- 
lished  a  translation  of  Jacobins  treatise  on  '^Ar- 
tificial Propagation,"  from  the  Latin  versioD  d 
Goldstem  ('*Trait6  g6n6rale  des  p^he,''etf-, 
Paris,  1773,  Part  II,  p.  209).    England  was  tbe 
first  country  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  discovery  of  Jacobi.     In  1771  George  HI 
granted  him  a  life-pension.    Tbe  first  pnWk 
illustration  of  the  processes  of  fi8b-<^nltare  vs? 
given  in  1772  by  Prof.  Adanson,  in  his  lectare? 
in  the  Royal  Garden  of  Paris,  now  the  JarO^ 
dei  Planta.    The  first  English  translatioo  d 
Jacobins  memoirs  was  published  in  London  ii 
1788,  with  the  title  ''S.  L.  Jacobi's  Method  of 
breeding  Fish  to  Advantage." 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery, it  was  practically  lost  sight  of  for  * 
long  period,  and  it  was  then  in  France  that  ti^e 
revival  of  the  art  took  place.  The  chief  io- 
portance  of  this  renewed  activity  on  the  p«rt 
of  the  French  is  to  be  found  in  the  stJinulB' 
which  it  gave  to  new  efforts  in  other  coontnes, 
particularly  in  the  relations  of  governments  to 
the  subject.    The  results  accomplished  by  tbi 
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French  were  soon  appreciated  in  England,  and  mainder  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  oonstrac- 
espeoially  in  America.  One  of  the  earliest  tion  of  hatching-houses  and  ponds  and  steam- 
American  translators  to  hring  to  notice  the  vessels.  The  work  of  the  commission  is  di- 
essays  of  French  fish-cultarists  was  TVilliam  H.  vided  into  three  sections,  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
Fry,  who,  in  1864,  published  **A  Complete  plained. 

Treatise  on  Artificial  Fisb-Breeding :  including  The  beginning  of  fish-culture  contemplated 
the  Reports  on  the  Subject  made  to  the  French  the  propagation  of  dififerent  members  of  the 
Academy  and  the  French  Government,  and  Salmanida — trout  and  salmon ;  the  former  es- 
Partioulars  of  the  Discovery  as  pursued  in  pecially  occupying  attention.  These  fishes  still 
England,^'  etc.  Dr.  Theodatns  Garlick,  who  claim  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  fish-cult- 
is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  ^* father  of  nrists  everywhere;  but  other  species  now  re- 
fiah-culture  in  America,"  in  the  preface  to  his  ceive  as  much  care.  This  is  more  noticeable 
treatise  on  the  '*  Artificial  Propagation  of  Cer-  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  because  of 
tain  Kinds  of  Fish  "  (Cleveland,  1857),  bears  our  numerous  anadromous  fishes  of  far  greater 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Fry^s  contribution  to  economic  value  than  any  salmon,  unless  we 
the  history  of  fish-culture  in  Europe.  Dr.  may  except  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  The 
Garlick  had  previously  prepared  the  reports  of  shad,  the  ale  wife,  and  the  striped  bass  are 
Coste  and  Milne-Edwards  on  artificial  fish-  among  our  most  valuable  anadromous  species, 
culture,  for  publication  in  the  ^^  Ohio  Farmer,"  and,  fortunately,  they  are  good  subjects  for 
together  with  original  articles,  these  papers  artificial  propagation. 

being  afterward  combined  to  form  the  treatise        HitcUa^ApiMntis.  —  The    earlier  forms   of 

above  mentioned.  hatching-apparatus  used  in  the  United  States 

Previous  to  1850  all  that  was  accomplished  were,  naturally,  imitations  of  foreign  appli- 
in  the  way  of  artificial  culture  of  fishes  was  ances,  particularly  those  of  France  and  £ng- 
done  by  individuals  at  their  own  expense.  In  land.  Boxes  were  placed  in  streams,  and  the 
1850  fish-culture  was  begun  by  the  French  eggs  were  receivea  upon  a  bed  of  gravel. 
GoTemment,  and  the  first  breeding  station  Floating-boxes  in  streams  were  employed  for 
under  government  auspices  was  established  at  many  years,  and  are  still  used  to  some  extent. 
HQningue,  in  Alsace,^  under  the  direction  of  The  hatching-box  invented  by  Seth  Green,  in 
Prof.  Coste.  Here  the  practical  application  of  1867,  was  the  first  successful  piece  of  apparatus 
artificial  culture  was  first  demonstrated.  (See  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  hatching  of 
engraving,  page  792.)  Public  fish-culture  was  semi-buoyant  eggs.  This  is  a  rectangular  wood- 
not  permanently  established  in  the  United  en  box  with  a  wire-cloth  bottom,  and  with 
States  until  18r>5,  when  New  Hampshire  formed  long  wooden  floats  so  attached  to  the  sides  as 
A  fidh  commission,  and  the  Legislature  sent  Dr.  to  tilt  the  box  at  an  angle  with  the  current, 
^Fletcher  to  Canada,  to  obtain  salmon-eggs,  thus  securing  the  necessary  movement  of  the 
Massachusetts  had  taken  a  preliminary  step  eggs  during  the  period  of  incubation.  Until 
ten  years  before,  but  New  Hampshire  made  recently,  this  was  the  only  successful  apparatus 
the  first  practical  move.  Massachusetts  estab-  used  for  the  hatching  of  shad,  and  in  it  many 
liihed  its  fish  commission  upon  a  working  basis  millions  of  this  species  have  been  developed, 
in  1865,  and  Vermont,  also,  created  a  commis-  Formerly,  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
sion  in  this  year.  The  first  hatching  establish-  portance  to  select  material  for  the  construction 
inent  for  public  fish -culture  in  the  United  of  hatching-apparatus  which  would  not  act  in- 
states was  the  shad-hatchery  erected  at  Had-  juriously  upon  the  eggs,  but  this  was  soon  ad- 
ley  Falls,  on  Connecticut  river,  by  the  State  of  justed  by  giving  a  coating  of  asphalt  to  the 
Ifaasachusetts.  Public  fish-culture  in  America,  whole  interior  of  the  box.  The  use  of  the 
originating  in  New  England,  has  rapidly  been  floating-box  involved  the  necessity  of  placing 
Introduced  irito  other  States,  and  at  this  time  it  in  a  stream  where  it  was  subject  to  various 
most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  dangers.  In  tidal  waters,  too,  there  was  f re- 
liave  fish  commissions.  The  total  amount  of  quently  entanglement  of  the  series  of  boxes, 
appropriations  for  State  commissions  from  1866  and  a  lack  of  current  during  the  turning  of  the 
to  and  including  1882  was  $1,101,096.  tide.     The  introduction  of  glass  materials  for 

On  Feb.  9,  1871,  the  United  States  Govern-  hatching  purposes,  and  the  protection  of  this 

meut  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Com-  apparatus  in  hatching-houses,  either  floating 

missioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  as  stated  at  or  fixed,  was  a  very  great  advance  over  the  old 

the  beginning  of  this  article.    The  propagation  methods.    In  the  glass  vessel,  thus  protected, 

of  fishes  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Govern-  it  is  much  easier  to  regulate  the  force  of  the 

ment  till  1872,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  current,  and  to  remove  diseased  or  dead  eggs, 

American  Fish-Cultural  Association,  Congress  than  it  was  in  the  early  apparatus.    Formerly, 

requested  the  commissioner  to  undertake  the  it  was  necessary  to  skim  off,  or  pick  out,  the 

work  of  increasing  the  valuable  food-fi&hes  of  dead  eggs;  but  this  work  is  now  done  auto- 

the  country,  and  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  matically  and  with  great  facility.    Floatipg- 

parpose.    The  totd  amount  of  appropriations  boxes  for  the  hatching  of  serai-buoyant  eggs 

for  the  work  of  the  United  States  Commission,  could  be  employed  only  where  there  was  a 

from  1871  to  1883,  is  $1,190,955.45,  of  which  current;  hence,  it  became  necessary  to  substi- 

$727,545  was  devoted  to  propagation ;  the  re-  tute  some  other  form  of  apparatus,  in  which  a 
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codHiiiibI  motion  coald  be  kept  up  independ-  applied  from  an  eng;ina  bj  meaiu  of  atuHino- 
ently  of  the  action  of  the  current.  Tbe  plung-  tal  arm  tiied  to  ita  axis,  and  ia  kept  coostuil; 
ing  backets,  invented  by  Hr.  T.  B.  Fei^son,  turning  backward  and  forward  throng  u  ir 
which  were  operated  bj  ateam  machinery,  were  of  ninety  degrees,  thna  creating  a  free  dreil*- 
at  one  time  used  instead  of  the  Green  box  for  tion  of  water  whiob  gires  a  motion  to  the  tfp. 
hatching  shad-cgga  in  still  water;  bat  they  For  hatching  aemi-bnoyant  eggs,  mch  tstbox 
were  aoon  replaced  by  leas  expensive  appa-  of theBluul,theGreenhatchiug-boxwaBfonDa- 
ratna.  ly  the  only  one  Hdcoeaafoltj  nsed  in  theCniud 

At  present,  it  is  cnstomary  among  fiah-colt-  States.  Several  modifications  of  it  hava  ben 
nrists  to  classify  hatching-apparatus  with  refer-  made,  the  most  prominent  among  them  btin; 
ence  to  the  kind  of  eggs  tor  which  it  is  intended  that  invented  by  Mr.  Brackett,  and  Srst  laeij 
tobensed.   Foar  types  of  e^s  are  recognized :    in  1378.    "latListhe  box  floats  hariixwtiU;, 

but  bas  the  np-sbtno 
eod  beveled,  aihl  llit 
water,  strikiog  tfoat 
it,  prodoces  an  Mj 
nnder  tbe  box.  wititk 
cansea  a  gentle  ipu- 
tion  of  the  eggs."  in- 
other  SDbMilllU  VM 
HDggested  by  Ur,  L 
M.Sti]well.rHhCDD- 


WBtTK-FlBH  iOortgont  t-'upti/iifmirt. 


and  Mr.  Chariti  G. 
Atkinii,nowiarhD|i 
of  the  United  ^t<M 
salmon  •  hatcherr  i 
^uckxport,  Ue.  Snt 
of  the  modifieiiian 

1.  Buoyant  eggs,  snch  as  those  of  the  cod  end  however,  ancceeded  so  well  as  the  Greeo  loi. 
the  mackerel,  which  will  float  in  water;  2.  The  form  of  apfiarataH  now  used  by  thefnittd 
Semi-booyant  eggs,  soch  as  those  of  the  shad  States  Commission  and  by  many  of  the  tW( 
and  the  white-fish;  8.  Heavy  eggs,  anch  as  those  Oommisaions,  is  tbe  hatching- jar  deriwd  t>j 
of  the  trout  and  the  salmon ;  and,  4.  Adhesive  Col.  Marshall  McDonald,  of  tbe  United  St*i 
eggs,  like  those  of  the  perch,  the  smelt,  and  the  Fish  Commission.  This  is  ■'  a  glass  jsr  villi 
sea-herring,  which  adhere  to  surfaces  with  metal  cap  containing  two  circular  op«iiiDp. 
which  they  may  come  in  contflot.  No  form  of  Through  one  of  these,  in  the  center,  i  ^ 
npparatas  has  yet  been  devised  which  will  sat-  tube  for  the  introduction  of  water  pant«  t« 
istactorily  batch  floating  ejrgs.  Some  of  tbe  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bottom  of  ik* 
first  experiments  in  the  hatching  of  cod-egga  jar.  The  other,  near  one  aide,  eontaiw  • 
were  made  by  Prof.  G.  0.  Sars,  of  Christiania,  shorter  glass  tube,  which  serves  as  an  oiitio"- 
Norway.  At  tbe  Interoational  Fisheries  Y.ihi-  pipe,  Tlie  McDonald  jar  is  eaoceaafnll.'  < 
bition,  in  London,  1863,  was  shown  a  vaae,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Oldham  Chambers,  for  batching 
buoyant  eggs.  In  this  the  supply-pipes  are 
perpendicular  and  perforated  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency, thus  assisting  the  floating  of  the  ova. 
A  fonn  of  anparatns  used  with  moderate  eno- 
cess  by  the  United  States  Fisli  Commission  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1878,  whs  devised  by  Capt. 
H.  0.  Chertor,  for  eggs  of  the  cod,  and  this 
was  the  first  to  accomplish  the  purpose  desired. 
The  hatcher  known  as  "Chester's  Semi-rotat- 
ing Hatcher,"  ia  a  cylindrical  can,  with  five 
rectangular  openings  of  wire-cloth  on  the  side 
and  a  bottom  of  like  material,  to  allow  a  cir- 
calatioa  of  water,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
eggs  or  the  escape  of  newly-hatched  fish.  Be- 
neath the  bottom  are  four  strips  of  tin,  radiat- 
ing from  the  center  and  placed  at  such  an  an- 
gle that  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  npon  a 
vertical  aiisforces  the  water  against  them  and 
np  through  the  bottom.  Several  of  these  cans 
are  placed  in  a  trough  of  mnniog 
Each  —  ' -■    -   ■' 


McDobud'i  ixm. 


tloyed  in  the  hatching  of  varions  speri*  » 
eavy  eggs,"  as  well  as  for  semi-baoyioi  o" 
"  The  water  in  entering  is  thrown  Htai""  *** 
bottom  with  considerable  force,  and  is  ititft- 
ed  upward  around  the  udes  of  the  jtf.  W( 
tarns  on  a"  pivot,  the  power  being    eggs,  which  tend  to  settle  to  theboUso.tf' 
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npward  along  tbe  sides,  theooe  inward 
the  cenwr,  from  which  point  thej 
ok  to  the  bottom.  The  current  is  regn- 
I  gire  the  desired  motion  to  the  eggs. 
Avj  6gg3  like  tliose  of  Che  salmon  there 
lotion,  bat  the  water  coming  from  be- 
ends  to  buo;  the  eggs  upward,  thos 
log  anj  iujarious  pressure  on  the  lower 
the  moss  above.  The  outflow-pipe  is 
i,  and  can  be  lowered  to  a  point  where 
1  egg!t,  which  are  lighter  than  the  good 


the  greatest  advantages  derived  from  tbe  Hol- 
ton  natober  was  economj  of  space.  In  1871 
another  device  for  securing  the  same  ends  was 

tatented  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Clark,  of  ClarkstoD, 
[icb.  The  Olark  hatching- trough  is  divided 
into  t«n  to  twenty  compartments,  each  15 
inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  12  inches 
deep,  inside  measurement;  the  divisions  are 
made  by  water-tight  partitions  or  bolklieads. 
Each  compartment  contains  a  box  in  which  is 
placed  a  series  of  trays  filled  with  eggs  and 


iry  satisfactory  results ;   60,000  shad-    covered  with  a  pan  of  perforated  tin  npon 
I  considered  a  fair  quantity."  which  the  water  falls,  to  descend  upon  tbe  eggs 

,he  batching  of  heavy  eggs,  almost  any  in  the  trays  beneath,  eaoaping  at  the  bottom, 
vill  answer.  The  early  forms  of  boxes  and  then  passing  np  around  the  sides  and  ends 
irforsted  for  the  entrance  of  water,  sup-  of  the  box  oo  its  way  to  tbe  second  compart- 
Ith  gravel  to  cover  tbe  bottom,  and  on  menL  All  of  the  water  passes  through  each 
I  eggs  were  deposited;  the  boiea  were  compartment  before  it  escapes  throngh  the 
In  rnnning  water,  and  hatching  pro-  waste-way  at  the  end  of  tbe  trongb.  This  was 
with  little  difficulty.  Later,  parallel  intended  more  espeoially  for  white-fish,  bnt  Is 
bes,  or  grilles,  were  subs  titaCed  for  the  used  for  all  salmonoids.  The  Williamson  orOali- 
A  very  good  invention  for  hatching  fomia  box  is  similar  to  the  Olark  box,  bnt  the 
ggs  in  layers  was  the  Holton  box,  pat-  waterisintrodncedfirombelowinsteadofabove, 
larch  18,  1878,  in  which  tbe  eggs  in  This  form  is  now  extensively  nsed  in  Ger- 
many. In  1S74  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  de- 
Mgned  an  apparatus  for  hatching  salmon- 
egga  in  balk  by  snspending  from  frames, 
in  a  Williamson  trongh,  wire  baskets  con- 
taining the  eggs.  The  compartments  are 
separated  by  doable  partitions,  the  first 
reaching  to  tbe  bottom  and  the  second 
raised  a  little  from  it.  The  water  falls 
over  the  first  partition  and  passes  nnder 
the  second  into  the  compartment,  upward 
through  the  basket  of  eggs  and  out  over 
the  next  partition.  Ur.  Btone  often  placed 
12  to  16  layers  of  eggs  in  a  basket  without 
ii^uring  them.  One  modification  of  the 
Holton  system  is  the  Ferguson  jar,  a  oy- 
Com'a  Tut.  liodrical  jar  of  glass  containing  wire-cloth 

egg-trays  and  having  a  circalar  opening 
ayerswere  received  upon  trays  placed  to  admit  water  at  the  bottom  and  a  simi- 
ive  another;  the  ourreat  of  water,  en-  lar  one  at  the  top  for  tbe  ontflow.  This  jar 
from  below,  passed  throngh  each  tray  was  patented  in  18TB.  Before  tbe  Fergnson 
aped  at  the  top.  This  was  one  of  tbe  jar  came  Chase's  hatching-jar,  a  cylindrical 
fonnsof  apparatus  by  which  on  upward  jar  of  glass  with  a  metal  rim  notched  at  one 
of  water  is  utilized,  snch  apparatus  side,  and  furnished  with  a  screen  to  prevent 
g  a  dedded  advance  in  the  art.    One  of    tbe  escape  of  tbe  fish.    In  tbie  excellent  Jar 
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the  water  is  introduced  throngh  a  fanml- 
sbaped  glass  tabe  upon  the  bottom,  and  thence 
passes  upward  through  the  eggs.  Clark^s  hatch- 
ing-jar is  similar  to  Chasers,  differing  mainly  iu 
having  upon  the  bottom  a  metal  cone  to  re- 
ceive the  funnel-shaped  end  of  the  supply- 
tube,  which  is  kept  from  contact  with  the 
cone  by  slight  projections  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tube.  The  Wilmot  jar  was  subsequent 
to  and  in  imitation  of  Chasers. 

For  hatching  adhesive  eggs,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest forms  of  apparatus  employed  was  that  de- 
scribed by  Christian  Lund,  in  Norway,  in  1761. 
This  was  a  box  charred  on  the  inside  and  lined 


Luhd's  Box. 

with  bushes,  its  sides  being  perforated.    This 
box  was  placed  in  shallow  water  near  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and  in  it  were  confined  the  parent 
fish  when  about  to  spawn.    The  eggs  adhered 
to  the  bushes  and  were  left  to  hatch  in  the 
stream,  but  the  fish  were  removed.    Subse- 
quently the  sides  were  made  movable,  so  that 
they,  with  the  egg-bearing  bushes,  might  be 
transported.    The  Lund  principle  of  hatching 
adhesive  eggs,  with  some  modifications,  is  stiU 
extensively  applied    in  many  countries.     In 
1876  James  Ricardo,  of  New  Jersey,  success- 
fully used  for  hatching  smelt  a  rectangular  box 
with  a  hinged  cover,  and  perforated  ends  fur- 
nished with  wire-cloth,  the  inside  provided 
with  twigs  to  which  the  eggs  became  attached. 
This  box  was  placed  in  a  strong  current  in  the 
river.    In  1878  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark  employed, 
for  hatching  eggs  of  the  sea-herring,  a  rectan- 
gular box  containing  numerous  oblique  grooves 
in  the  sides,  in  which  were  placed  panes  of 
glass  resting  alternately  on  the  bottom  and  at 
a  distance  of  a  half-inch  above  the  bottom. 
The  eggs  were  taken,  impregnated,  and  hatched  * 
on  these  panes.     The  current  of  water  passed 
over  the  top  of  the  first  pane,  under  the  second, 
over  the  third,  and  so  on.     Adhesive  eggs  may 
be  manipulated  with  great  ease  by  the  use  of 
the  McDonald  egg-reel,  a  contrivance  by  means 
of  which  they  are  attached  to  cotton  cord,  to 
facilitate  transporting  and  hatching.     A  frame 
28  inches  high  and  14  inches  wide  supports  a 
reel  12  inches  long  and  10  inches  broad.    Be- 
neath the  reel  is  a  square  box* containing  at  the 
bottom  a  ball  of  twine,  and  receiving  in  the 
top  a  funnel  6  inches  in  diameter.     One  end 


of  the  twine  passes  through  the  funnel  and  is 
fastened  to  the  reel.  The  eggs  are  placed  in 
water  in  the  funnel,  and,  as  the  twine  passes 
through  them  upon  moving  the  reel,  quanthi^^ 
of  them  adhere  to  it  and  are  drawn  upon  the 
frame. 

Methods  ff  Treitlig  Vggk — For  the  fertilizatiofi 
of  eggs  two  methods  have  been  employed— tbe 
"  wet "  and  the  "  dry."  It  was  at  first  nip- 
posed  that  the  eggs  must  be  received  in  witer, 
some  culturists  even  taking  the  trouble  to  press 
them  out  under  the  water,  and  the  milt  wis 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  This,  the  "  vet'^ 
method,  was  superseded  by  the  '*  dry"  method, 
which  some  claim  was  first  practiced  is 
America ;  it  was,  however,  first  published 
by  Vrasski,  a  Russian,  in  1856,  and  is  nov 
used  almost  universally.  By  this  method 
the  eggs  are  received  in  a  dry  pan,  and  the 
milt  is  distributed  directly  npon  them.  It 
is  claimed  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  hire 
been  impregnated  by  the  **  dry  "  procc«L 

The  method  of  impregnating  fish-eggs  in 
general  is  as  follows  :  Having  found  a  k- 
male  from  which  the  eggs  will  flow  iredr 
upon  slight  pressure,  grasp  her  firmlj  with 
the  left  hand  around  the  tail,  pressiag  her 
head  closely  against  your  body ;  then  witk 
the  right  thumb  and  forefinger  eiert  i 
gentle  pressure  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  belly,    beginning  at   the   bresst-fins  asd 
continuing  about  to  the  middle  of  the  length. 
The  eggs  should  be  received   in  a  drj  pan. 
By  similar  treatment  of   the  male,  sqoeeze 
jets  of  milt  upon  the  eggs,  swaying  the  pan 
gently  to  and  fro,  to  insure  commingling  (d 
the  two  elements.     (See  engraving,  page  7^6, 1 
Add   a  little  water  from   time   to  time  ha- 
til  the  eggs  increase  in  size  and  feel  b«rdto 
the  touch.     All  foreign  substances,  soch  i» 
scales,  dirt,  blood,  etc.,  must  be  carefully  washed 
off.    The  period  of    incubation   of  fi^h-egp 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  wat«", 
increasing  with  a  rise  and  diminishing  with  i 
fall.     In  the  treatment  of  eggs  of  salmon  and 
white-fish,  artificial  refrigeration  is  emplojedto 
retard  development  and  protract  the  hatchiof- 
season.     In  a  state  of  nature  the  white-fish  sea- 
son is  especially  brief,  but  by  refrigeratioi!, 
Frank  N.  Clark,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Coo- 
mission,  has  extended  it  materiaUy,  and  is  nor 
developing  three  times  as  many  eggs  as  ^ 
could  without  refrigeration.     Sir  James  Mait- 
land  has  taken  advantage  of  another  principle 
of  retardation.   By  giving  the  females  an  abw- 
dance  of  substandal  food  when  the  pairiaf- 
season  approaches,  he  can  perceptibly  ha^a 
the  date  of  spawning,  and  by  feeding  then 
sparingly  he  can  materially  retard  that  ereiit 
In  this  way  he  extends  the  hatching-scasoa  d 
salmonoids  considerably. 

The  production  of  shad  lias  been  greatlj  i^ 
creased  by  Col.  McDonald's  discovery  of  the 
method  of  transportation  of  eggs  in  the  dij 
state.  The  eggs,  after  fertilization,  are  pl«f*^ 
in  trays  with  a  wire-cloth  bottom  and  covered 
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wet  cloth ;  eighteen  of  the  trajs  fill  a  the  improvement  of  the  shad-fisheries  in  nearly 

which  is  inclused  in  canvas  and  secured  every  important  river  which  has  recently  been 

ames  connected  bj  leather  straps.    The  stocked;  to  the  great  impression  made  upon 

I  are  then  shipped  to  the  hatchery.  the  coregonus  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes ;  to 

ten. — Artificial  hatching  of  eggs  is  not  the  deposit  in  80,000  ponds  of  the  German 

led  to  the  fishes;   it  has  recently  been  carp;  to  the  annual  increase  of  nearly  5,000,000 

ssfally  applied  to  the  oyster,  although  it  pounds  of  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  river,  due 

ot  be  asserted  at  present  that  this  process  to  the  artificial  breeding  in  the  McCloud ;  to  the 

lie  profitably  employed  in  oyster-culture,  successful  introduction  of  the  California  salmon 

at  difficulty  encountered  by  those  who  first  into  Europe,  where  it  thrives  in  ponds ;  and  to 

ipted  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  oys-  the  general  improvements  in  fish-hatching  ap- 

ras  the  escape  and  loss  of  the  embryos  be-  paratus. 

hey  became  fixed.  John  A.  Ryder,  embry-  Practical  lofvnuitloib — The  limitations  of  fish- 
it  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  culture  are  purely  physical.  Cold  or  obstruc- 
it  upon  a  device  for  detaining  the  embryos  tions  or  impurity  of  the  water,  may  neutralize 
compelling  their  fixation  upon  artificial  the  efforts  of  the  fish-culturist,  just  as  frost,  or 
1.  The  i)ond  in  which  he  operated  was  sup-  fiood,  or  plague,  may  render  unavailing  the 
from  the  bay  through  a  diaphragm  con-  labors  of  tne  agriculturist ;  but  the  practicabil- 
;ed  of  boards  perforated  with  auger-holes,  ity  of  the  art  remains  the  same.  Because  of 
ined  on  the  inside  with  gunny-cloth,  the  the  general  interest  in  several  of  our  native 
between  the  boards,  two  inches,  being  species,  I  append  brief  descriptions  of  the  meth- 
with  sharp,  clean  sand.  Through  this  ods  employed  in  their  propagation.  The  notes 
IS  gate  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  the  relate  to  some  of  the  salmonoids,  the  shad,  and 
^rature  and  saltiness  of  the  pond  remained  the  carp  : 

ame  as  that  of  the  bay,  and  the  young  Trout  and  EUmflB.— One  of  the  first  requisites  for 

rs  found  the  necessary  food,  and  grew  as  hatching  eggs  of  the  Salmonidas  is  a  Bteadv  supply  of 

ly  as  in  the  waters  of  the  open  bay.     The  P^re  spriiuf-water,  having  a  uniform  and  low  tem- 

3d  of  rearing  now  so  largely  and  success-  Pf ™^^-   ^  l^X^^'^l  v  °^^  Bediment,  this  must 

,       J  .  ^.,    4,    r          •   •                      . .  be  kept  out  of  the  hatchmff-apparatus  by  a  series  ot 

employed  is  that  of  receiving  upon  arti-  filters:    Perhaps  the  best  tempVrature  of  water  for 

stools  spat  naturally    produced,   empty  hatching  purposes  is  about  45*  Fahr. ;  it  would  not 

r-shells  being  employed   to   receive  the  be  well  to  have  it  much  higher.    In  water  of  4b* 

By  such  means  very  much  has  been  done  trout-e^gs  will  hatch  in  about  seventy-five  days,  and 

>  New  England  States  and  elsewhere  to-  Sf  y^^^'^^  ^^^  remam  nearly  fifty  days  longer    For 
xi«TT  ^uf^iauu  i^uubv?^  au^J.  ciD^TrAici^  w  ^he  ppopor  aooommodatiou  of  the  apparatus  and  the 

increasing  the  market  supply  of  oysters,  embrvo  fish,  a  hatching-house  ia  necessary.    Neither 

ber  development  of  oyster-culture  is  the  rain-orops  nor  the  sun's  rays  must  fall  upon  the  ecrgs. 

ing  of  oysters  upon  suitable  bottoms  and  Modem  apparatus  made  of  glass,  and  closely  se«5ed, 

inir  them  to  remain  there  to  jrrow  and  **^«P*  ^^^'^  ^^®  ^'5^'*  ^^'<^"  ^^  escapes,  wiU  pre- 

®                                                     ®  vent  numerous  accidents. 

^                                                                         .  Connected  with  the  hatchery  must  be  a  series  of 

BgM  and  LOKierg. — Sponges  have  been  artl-  ponds,  which  should  be  at  difforcot  levels  and  united 

y  propagated  from  cuttings.    Illustrations  oy  long,  narrow  race-ways.    The  rearing-ponds  are  to 

inge-culture  were  shown  at  the  Interna-  ^  supplied  with  brook  or  river  water  of  a  tempera- 

.  F«herie«  Exhibition,  by  UoKe«on  and  p,--  C^l^tef^/^- JML^vinltt^^ 

ins,  of  a  ionda.     It  is  claimed  that  this  inclosure.    The  depth  of  ponds  is  made  to  vary  with 

become  a  successful  industry.     The  arti-  the  size  of  the  flsh^  and  m)m  the  head,  where  it  is 

culture  of  lobsters  has  received  much  at-  usually  about  six  inches,  to  the  foot,  which,  in  the 

.n  in  some  of  the  European  countries.   At-  largest  pond  may  measure  six  feet.    It  is  customary 

-  ».«-«  K«««  ».„^^  \.S  ♦k^  Tj^u^A  c*«*«„  ^  construct  ponds  narrow  and  long,  with  a  view  of 

s  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  sweeping  them  readily  with  a  seinef   It  is  desirable 

commission  to  transport  adult  lobsters  to  to  arrange  the  ponds  so  that  they  can  be  entirely  emp- 

lalifornian  coast,  but  without  successful  tied  when  necessary.    Fish  kept  in  confinement  must 

a  from  the  introduction.  ^  f"^-    Feeding  should  begin  a  week  or  two  before 

■ItB  tf  the  C^Misslail's  Wark.-Most  of  the  ^f,  ^?^  ^  ^^^^i^^  absorbed.    One  successful  flsh- 

wMwa  w    •  V  <«/«-M.wiNVH  o  «  v>*»     uxviov  vu  uu^7  cultunst  uses  a  mixture  of  the  yolks  of  nme  eggs  with 

»  have  hsh  commissioners,  who  undertake  one  pound  of  beef,  which  is  pressed  through  a  fine 

)ply  the  streams  of  their  own  States.   The  sieve.    Livingston  Stone  believes  that  youn^  living 

ral  Government  occupies  itself  with  such  perch  and  suckers,  which  can  readily  be  obtamed  in 

3  of  water  as  the  great  lakes,  with  rivers  abundance  would  probablv  be  the  best  food  for  very 

.  ««  ^i^^\^  G*«*^  ^-  ^^™i>: 7:^,.  ^c  a*.  *  young  trout ;  but  as  artificial  food  he  recommends 

1  no  smgle  State  or  combination  of  States  fiver  and  curi  from  sour  milk  in  about  equal  propor- 

be  expected  to  take  under  its  charge,  tions,  or  with  two  parts  of  liver  to  one  of  curds.   Raw 

rith  marine  species.      It  undertakes,  also,  hver  alone  is  extensively  used :  it  must  be  chopped 

ccliraatization  of  species  which  must  be  ?l"^^  ^^f  ^^.  Passed  through  a  fine  sieve.    Soth 

:ht  long  distances  and  at  great  expense,  as  9-^!?  ^''''^'^  ^,  ^J  "^k^'^IT^.k-^  C''^P»  ^ r"^'  ^*'' 

^       °    \V\'                «t/ giwow  ^Apciiov,  BO  jijuijmg  n  ^1^1,  ^ater  to  about  the  thickness  of  cream, 

18  transportation  across  the  contment,  and  gives  a  teacupful  of  the  mixture  to  100,000  fish  just 

to  remote  countries.    Some  of  the  results  beginning  to  feed.    The  larvae  of  ^nats,  as  well  as  of 

>  well  known  that  it  seems  hardly  neces-  l^aphnia^  Cyclops^  etc.,  may  be  skimmed  off  stagnant 

o  mention  them.     We  might  refer  to  the  ?l^"v^^4'  *  ^°®  '?'^'^'?  "iu'^^  ^^^  ^  ^l  ^^'l''^ 

»-^.,i  ;w.«-..>>9»^4.:^»  rv^  *k^  «u^j  :^  4.1     -u-  "'^h.   Whatever  is  given  to  the  frv,  care  must  be  taken 

ssful  introduction  of  the  shad  in  the  Mis-  that  it  does  not  Sh'^oke  them,  ani  no  refuse  must  bo 

pi  Valley  and  upon  the  racinc  slope  ;  to  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  to  putrefy. 


\ 
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.  „ /  Shid-Eggi— AAct  the  sh»d 

e  Ulun  frum  tbe  eill-neU  or  Kine*,  thej  sbauld 
be  examined  to  see  ifthe  egffi  and  milt  willflcnr  out 
freely  when  gentle  pressure  la  omdo  upon  the  belly. 

If  tbe  proceM  o(  talung  eggs  or  miTt  i«  continued 
loo  long,  Iracee  of  blood  wilf  appear,  Ailer  impreg- 
nation,  tbe  c^gs  ihould  be  kept  either  in  paoa  or  on 
trays  •  if  in  tbe  fomwr,  they  must  be  filled  wilb  wa- 
ter, wnicb  ihould  be  cbanged  every  hour  or  opener. 
In  pouring  water  into  the  pans,  always  let  it  fall  od 
tbe  side.     Tbe  eggs  most  be  preserred  biHii  abock* 


at  an  kindfi.    ^'ben  trays  ar 

the  tray  ebould  be  covered  « i' 

and  the  egs-i  tuu.it  not  be  more  than  two  laveni 

Tbe  appartitU!)  used  by  the  United  Stales  Flab 

mission  for  the  transportutior  -' ■-  "■  ' 

egK-transportiition  crate,  •■" 


■  McDonald's 
marks  the  begicQingoftiie  dry  transportation  of  shad- 


^The  epawniDjr-piuis  used  by  the 
made  of  "  marblcUed  Iron,"  which  ■ 


salt-w 


'iUn 


s  varies  with 

, _  , jiiithB"Ee- 

port  of  tbe  United  States  Commissioaer  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,"  Part  II,  p.  430,  the  record  of  obserrstions 
made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Milner:  "In  tbe  ebsd-eggs  the 
period  required  for  tbe  release  of  tbe  flsh  from  tbe 
eggs  n-ns,  nith  an  average  temperature  of  M',  Chough 
actually  varying  between  63°  and  68',  about  seven 
days.     With  in  average  temperature  of  BS',  actually 

between  S'i'  and  ""*    '"""  '' """■■■  '""  ""  — 

With 

betwe „.._,. 

to  be  ft-ee  was  about  fl' 
An   averaea  of  SB',  between 
60'  and  7b',  released  them  in 
■bout  three  days.    An  average 


Iracted  top  and  s  eoTcr.  Tbe  osnal  dimen^koi 
height,  Mincbea.diameter,  11  inches.  This  eao  _ 
accommodate  from  5,000  to  SO.OOO  embiroa,  dejcD^ 
iiig  on  the  distauoa  to  be  traveled  and  tbe  time  oos- 
pied  in  transit.  Until  reoeotly  it  waa  aappoaul  is  bt 
necessary  to  chanse  tbe  water  at  least  ooee  ii  tn 
hours.  Now  it  is  known  that  a  chaoge  tttrj  toai  a 
tix  hoars  will  gcDerally  give  better  mulls.  T«iii( 
sbad  have  been  kept  alive  sod  depoeited  in  streioB 
after  ajoumey  Uning  IM  houn;  they  have  bea  kep 
aliva  even  as  long  aa  SW  bonra  by  Meara.  Usikt 
aiMi  Anderaiu  in  tbe  u- 
tempt  to  cany  than  u 
Germany. 

Oaip-OoIlBn,— TIw  aipis 
said  to  hare  been  inm- 
dueed  into  Eon^  frao 
Central  Asia  many  «d- 
turies  ago.     It  is  now  — 

European  rivers,  in^ 

tieated  in  Bobemu,  ita- 
tru,  Gcnnany,  and  Inact. 
From  Kurope  tbe  carp  vh 
imported  into  England  in 
151*  by  MaiahaU.    O"     ' 

frran  Eolstein  to  Saoomk. 
California,  <□  18TS,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Poppe,  and,  five 
the  five  puny  little  flah  which  he  placed  in  a 
of  bifl  poods  in  August  of  the  san:e  yi9f,  nw, 
portions  of  bis  own  Btate  and  of  those  adjaMil 
were  supplied  with  scale-caip,  and  eome  were  Ml* 
even  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  A  much  more  ei 
tenaiva  introduction  of  a  superior  breed  of  aip  ist 
the  United  Bto^ie*  was  effected  by  tbe  commissHncr, 
May  28, 1S7T,  on  which  day  Mr.  Rudolph  HeaadpW 
it)  ponds  in  Druid  Hill  Park,  BallJmon^i:  aaksd 
and  mirror  carp  and  US  common  carp.  Tbo*  itst 
kept  in  Baltimore  until  tbe  oompletion  of  tbe  paib 
in  WashiogtoD.  The  distribution  of  young  carp  mnd 
In  Washii^rton  began  in  IBT9,  and  up  to  the  pretal 
time  upward  of  SO,0DO  poods  have  been  ■npuied  ii 
all  suitable  parts  of  tbe  United  Slatea.  sLpDcsU 
have  been  made,  also,  to  Colombia  and  Eoaador.  Ill 
succesaful  domestication  Bcoomplished  in  Enropcbai 
been  repeated  here.  Tbe  vaneUes  of  caip  kaon 
among  us  are  three :  the  common,  or  seale-earp,  Iks 
mirror^carp,  and  tbe  leather-carp.  Carp  wijl  faybrid- 
iie  with  gold-fist)  and  with  other  related  memtiaK' 
the  &tai^  of  the  OfpriiMa,  ibiuing  a  woitbka  sad 


Suactity  of  eggs,  though  usu- 
ly  some  were  batcbifl  a  few 


after         _. 

are  the  best  for  batching  pur- 
pones  :  tbe  CboM,  tbe  Clark, 
and  the  McDonald  jars  pos- 
sess   grrat    advantaiies     over 

all  forms  of  metallic  apparatus,  tbe  principal  being 
their  prevention  of  tbe  formation  of  fiingus,  by 
the  continuous  movement  which  they  insure,  and 
the  &cility  for  removing  dead  eggs.  'Embryo  shad 
are  transported  in  cans  of  block-tit),  regembling 
ruilk-cans.  Tbe  style  extcnsiveiv  used  by  the  United 
Stales   Fisb  Commisjion  is  cylindrical,  with  a  con- 


troublesome  product, 

guiabed  eitemally  from  true  carp.     Carp  prefer  i 

nant  or  sluagish  waters,  with  a  ' — ■'''■ 
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adoniirater,  rsfani^tfood,tD  modenUly  c  d  ooud 
rid,  ntnn  OcMher  to  April.  In  the  warmer  Southoro 
itatei  tbe  period  of  iriDler  aleep  i>  frrsatly  reduced, 
nd  the  time  of  g^wing  ineromd.  Carp  do  not  lo«e 
leight  la  their  Datoral  ratreeU  diuinx  wioter,  nor  do 
bay  grow.  The  epawDiog-aeuoii  beiiiu  when  wsmi 
pruig  weather  haa  &ir]j  aet  in,  and  oontlnuea  into 
olf,  or  later.  The  number  of  tagi  ^venata  ahnut 
00.000  for  each  pound  of  the  weWht  ofthe  inh.  The 
cale-carp  ia  inmBwhat  more  proliflo  than  the  other 
wo  varieties.  Tbe  thvoiite  spawn  ing-placoB  are  npoM 
TergrowQ  with  such  aqualja  planti  u  the  bladder- 

dlfoil  (lf!/riopi^llam),  pond-weed  {/Wam^itoi), 
nd  sDma  memben  of  the  water-lily  tdmllj.  Tlia 
g«are  adhetire.  The  period  of  inoubation  depeniis 
laiulj  Dpon  temperature ;  in  the  eolder  portions  of 
lew  England  it  may  bo  sirtean  days,  while  in  Goorjia 
:  ha*  been  roduced  to  ae  little  as  forty-eiifht  hours, 
rith  a  lamperature  of  90*  or  more. 
The  rale  of  growth  of  the  csrp  depends  upon  the 
TBiase  temperature  of  the  water,  the  nature  of  the 
lOttoni  of  the  pond  or  river,  the  smount  of  food,  and 
he  extent  of  water  area.  Acoordin;  to  Rudolph  Iks- 
et,  acarp-culturi?t  ofwidfl  experience,  who  hoachar^ 
f  the  ponds  of  the  United  Stales  fish  Commission, 
he  arerat^e  normal  weight  of  a  three -year-old  oarp  of 


e  escape  of  the 


nyof 


This. 


lie  may  be  greatly  inoreued  or  diminished  thmuzh 
ariations  of  the  eonditioas  above  mentioned.  The 
arp  may  be  reared  in  brackish  waters,  as  well  as  in 
ivera,  lakes,  and  ponds. 
In  establishing  ponds  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sujfl- 
ient  supply  of  brook  or  river  water  at  all  seasons. 
*lie  bottom  of  the  pond  should  consist  of  clayey  loam 
itenuinaled  with  some  marl  or  vegetable  mold.    But 

urfiioe  drainage  IVom  fertile  fields  is  advantoffoous  in 
arp-ponda.  Artlflcial  ponds  are  most  readily  oon- 
iracted  in  a  low,  undulating  raioon  which  is  without 
i«at  elevations,  and  whore  reservoirs  may  le  eheoply 
>rmod  by  dosing  up  the  small  valleys  by  dams.  The 
epth  of  the  pond  need  not  eicawi  three  t^l  in  the 
SDter,  and  from  the  margin  to  a  distanoe  of  7^)  or  100 
■et  it  ahould  not  be  more  than  one  foot.  The  area 
itead«d  for  breeding  must  be  still  shallower,  not  ex- 


ceed nj:;  a  few  Inches  in  depth  Near  tbe  center  of  the 
pond  a  deep  cavity,  tljlly  two  feet  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  bottom,  and  varjrlnj  in  siie  according  to  the 
area  of  the  pond,  must  be  dug,  to  serve  as  a  retreat 
from  excessive  heat  and  cold.  The  pond  must  be  so 
made  that  it  can  be  perfectly  drained.  Near  tbe  out' 
flow  end  must  be  provided  another  excavation,  about 
one  foot  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  pond,  to  receive 
the  fish  when  the  water  is  drawn  otf  through  the  out- 
let-pipe; this  cavity  is  called  a  "collector."  The 
draiDiHCe  is  effbcted  by  means  of  a  main  ditch  leading 
into  the  "  collector,"  and  bsving  intersecting  ditches 
from  all  pans  of  the  pond.  'Hie  "  cuUeotor"  ought 
to  have  a  plank  Sooring,  and  must  be  kept  ftee  fKim 
mud.  The  inflow  of  water  into  the  pond  from  a 
stream  sbould  be  latcml  and  never  direct.  Both  the 
inlet  and  the  outlet  of  the  pond 
witb  series  of  screens,  to  prevent 
carp  and  the  inlr  '  ' 
eipoaed  to  the  at  , 

should  be  well  protected  by  paint  or  some  otber  pre- 
servative. If  the  pond  receives  a  oonsidcrable  supplj 
of  Burftoe-water,  or  is  liable  to  overflow  in  lainjr 
weather,  an  "overflow"  must  bo  pmvided  at  the 
side,  and  this  must  be  protected  by  wire-cloth  screens. 
Knolls  and  islands  mu>'t  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
pond,  or  they  will  serve  as  lodging-places  for  numer- 
ous enemies  of  the  fish.  In  stoclting  ponds,  three  fe- 
males and  two  males,  or  sometimes  twice  as  many  of 
each  sex,  are  allowed  to  one  acre  of  water.  Mr.  Hes- 
sel  recommends  that  small  ponds  be  autroundod  bv  a 
tlibt  board  fence,  three  to  fbur  feet  hiih,  and  Imbed- 
ded in  the  ground  from  four  to  six  inches.    This  will 

dangerous  enemy  of  the  carp.  Aqustie  birds,  otters, 
musk-ratfl,  minks,  frogs,  water-snakea,  and  a  boat  or 
other  anirnols,  in  the  water  and  out  of  it,  prey  upon 
fish  and  are  especially  destniolive  to  cam.  Caiii  must 
be  kept  entirely  apart  from  other  flenea,  and  thev 
must  be  protected  from  the  enemies  above  mentioned. 
Facility  in  draining  the  pond  will  insure  the  eitermi- 
nation  of  fnes  within,  and  the  outfide  foes  mu^'t  be 
killed  by  shooting  and  trapping.  Regular  oirp-call- 
nte  requires  a  hatch ing-pnnd.  a  breeding-pond,  and  a 
culture-pond.  Tbe  halohing-pond  need  not  be  as 
large  as  the  breedinff-pond,  and  ita  depth  should  itot 
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be  greater  than  eighteen  inohes.  Its  shallow  margin 
may  bo  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide  and  fVom  two 
to  five  inches  deep.  Water-grass  {Feduca  fluUans) 
should  jg^w  in  it  plentifully.  The  breeding-fishes 
should  be  removed  after  the  close  of  their  spawning- 
season.  The  young  fry  are  to  be  left  in  the  hatching- 
pond  during  one  winter,  and  are  then  transferred  to  the 
breeding-pond.  The  breeding-pond  b  constructed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hatching-pond,  but  it  is  larger 
and  deeper;  its  average  depth  may  be  twenty-one 
inches,  and  the  **  kettles ''  or  retiring-places  mav  have 
a  total  depth  of  four  and  a  hali*  ieet.  The  shallow 
margin  should  be  irom  seventy  to  eighty  feet  wide. 
There  should  be  a  good  growth  of  grass  m  this  pond. 
Thev  are  to  be  stocked  m  March  and  April  fVom  the 
hatcning-pond.  About  800  carp  to  the  acre  is  a  fair 
average.  After  remaining  one  year  in  the  breeding- 
pond,  the  fish  should  be  transferred  to  the  culture- 
pond,  400  to  500  being  allowed  to  an  acre. 
In  feeding  carp,  custribute  the  food  in  different 

E laces  near  the  banks^  and  change  the  feeding-place 
'equently.  Do  not  give  them  much  food  at  one  time. 
The  best  times  are  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
evening,  and,  in  hot  weather,  late  at  night.  Never 
use  more  food  than  the  fish  will  consume,  else  frag- 
ments will  remain  in  the  pond  to  putrefy  and  cause 
sickness  among  them. 

BlbHosnpby* — The  literature  of  fish-cnlture 
is  extensive  and  scattered.  A  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal treatises  accessible  to  American  readers 
is  given  below.  In  addition  to  the  papers  and 
books  mentioned,  mach  and  varied  information 
upon  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  Bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
reports  of  many  of  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, and  Transactions  of  the  American  Fish- 
Cultural  Association.  The  papers  bearing  the 
date  1888  were  read  at  the  conferences  of  the 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883; 
the  J  are,  as  a  rule,  modem,  comprehensive, 
and  valuable: 

Fbt,  W.  H.— a  Complete  Treatise  on  Artificial  Fish- 
Breeding :  including  the  Reports  on  the  Subject  made 
to  the  French  Academy  and  the  French  Government ; 
and  Particulars  of  the  Discovery  as  pursued  in  Eng- 
land. Translated  and  edited  by^W.  H.  Fry.  Illus- 
trated with  Engravings.     (New  York,  1854.) 

Garliok,  Theodatdb,  M.  D.— A  Treatise  on  the 
Artificial  Propagation  of  Certain  Kinds  of  Fish,  with 
the  Description  and  Habits  of  such  Kinds  as  are  the 
most  suitable  for  Pisciculture,  etc.   (Cleveland.  1857.) 

Fkancis,  Frakoib. — Fish-Culture :  a  Practical  Guide 
to  the  Modem  System  of  Breeding  and  Rearing  Fish. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    (London,  1868.) 

BuoKLAMD,  Frank  T.,  M.  A.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  Z.  8. 
—Fish-Hatching.    Illustrated.     (London,  1863.) 

Green,  Seth. — Trout-Culture.  (Rochester,  N.  Y., 
1870.) 

Slack,  J.  H.,  M.  D.— Practical  Trout-Culture. 
(New  York,  1872.) 

Stone,  Livingston. — ^Domesticated  Trout,  and  How 
to  Breed  and  Grow  them.  (Boston,  1873 ;  Charles- 
town,  N.  H^  1877.) 

NoRRis,  Thaddeus. — American  Fish-Culture,  em- 
bracinff  all  the  Details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and  Rear- 
ing of  Trout,  the  Culture  of  Salmon,  Shad,  and  other 
Fishes.    Hiustrated.     (Philadelphia,  1874.) 

Hessel,  Rudolph. — The  Carp  and  its  Culture  in 
Rivers  and  Lakes,  and  its  Introduction  in  America : 
In  Report  of  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  Part 
IV,  1878,  pp.  865-900.    Also  printed  separately. 

Roosevelt,  R.  Barnwell,  and  Green,  Seth. — 
Fish-Hatching  and  Fish-Catching.  (Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Borne,  Max  von  dem,  Haack,  II.,  Michaeus,  K. 


— Amtliche  Berichte  tiber  die  Iptemariopsle  Fisdt- 
erei-Ausstellung  zu  Berlin,  1880.  I.  Ftschzocht. 
With  thirty-nine  Wood-engraving.    (Berlin,  1881,) 

Dat,  Francis,  F.  L.  S.  —  Fi8h-CulUu«.   Dla- 
trated.    (London,  188S.) 

Goods,  G.  Brown,  M.  A. — The  Fishery  Indwtiics 
of  the  United  States.    (London,  1 8S3J 

HoMX,  David  Milne,  F.  K.  S.  £. — Salmoii  i&d 
Salmon-Fisheries.    (London,  1883.) 

HowiTz,  D.,  Esq. — Forest-Protection  and  Tree- 
Culture  on  Water  Frontages.     (London,  1883.) 

HuBRECHT,  PBorEssoR. — Oyster-Cultuie  and  Ort- 
ter- Fisheries  in  the  Netherlands.     (London,  1883.) 

Huzlbt,  Professor,  F.  R.  S. — Address  at  the 
Inaugural  Meetin&r  of  the  Fishenr  Congress,  Intcntt> 
tioniu  Fisheries  ^hibition,  London,  1883.  (London, 
1888.) 

Kent,  W.  Saville,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.— Artiikaal 
Culture  of  Lobsters,    ^^ndon,  1883.) 

Mainwarino.  Hon.  W.  F.  B.  Mabsxt.— The  Pres- 
ervation of  Fisn-Life  in  Rivers  by  the  Exclusion  d 
Town  Sewage.    (London,  1888.) 

Marston,  R.  B.— Coarse  Fisn-Cnltare.  (Loodoo, 
1888.) 

Maitland,  Sir  James  Raxbat  Gibson,  Bakt.— On 
the  Culture  of  SalmonidsB  and  the  Acclimatization  oi' 
Fish.    (London,  1888.) 

Shaw-Lefrvbe,  Right  Hon.  G.,  M.  P. — Priocipks 
of  Fisheiy  Legislation.    (London,  1888.) 

milTERSAUSTS.  The  foUowing  is  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Universalift 
Church  in  the  TJDited  States,  as  given  in  tbe 
"  Universalist  Renter  "  for  1884 :  Number  of 
State  conventions,  22;  of  parishes,  919;  of 
families,  88,820;  of  churches,  696 ;  of  church- 
members,  85,058;  of  Sunday-schools,  609;  of 
members  of  Sunday-schools,  52,758 ;  of  der^- 
men  in  fellowship,  672,  with  1 1  licensed  lay 
preachers;  of  church  edifices,  797,  of  which 
the  value,  above  indebtedness,  is  $6,894,100. 
There  were  12  schools  and  colleges  in  1S8S, 
with  101  instructors  and  1,063  students,  aod 
property  valued  at  $2,878,000. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  met  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  24th.  Mr.  John 
D.  W.  Joy,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident. The  Bowti  of  Trustees  reported  that 
the  contributions  and  bequests  actually  paid 
during  the  past  year  for  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church,  through  conventions  and  other- 
wise, had  amounted  to  more  than  $75,000; 
and  that  the  actual  receipts  from  gifts  by  the 
educational  institutions  exceeded  $254,000. 
The  Murray  centenary  fund  amounted  to 
$128,932;  the  theological  scholarship  fond  to 
$18,044 ;  and  the  J.  G.  Gunn  ministerial  rrfief 
fund  to  $8,790.  The  church  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  held,  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$46,053,  all  of  which  was  paid  before  the 
meeting  adjourned.  The  payment  of  the  entire 
indebtedness  of  the  General  Convention  was 
also  announced.  A  committee,  to  which  hid 
been  referred  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the 
creed,  reported  that  it  had  come  to  the  conehi- 
sion  that  no  general  revision  was  called  for  st 
this  time.  "  The  present  profession,"  the  re- 
port said,  "  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
statement  of  doctrine,  nor  should  it  be  held  » 
too  sacred  for  amendment.     Beyond  question, 
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however,  this  formula  expresses  in  substance  foreign  creditors  as  it  stands  above,  bat  redac- 
the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Universalisra,  while  ing  the  internal  debt,  some  of  which,  as  shown, 
it  is  happily  adapted  for  use  by  the  brief  forms  bore  no  interest,  by  about  60  per  cent.  The 
in  which  its  propositions  are  affirmed.''  The  consolidated  debt  was  thus  fixed  at  £11,127,- 
committee,  however,  recommended  a  modifica-  000,  including  £851,000  of  a  new  issue, 
tion  in  the  second  article  of  the  declaration,  by  1  National  Bank* — Parliament  passed  the  bill 
the  substitution  of  the  word  ^*  save  '*  for  *^  re-  creating  a  national  bank.  The  bank  is  to  be 
store  "and  of"  in"  for  **  to,"  so  that  the  article  incorporated  for  forty  years,  and  to  have  its 
should  read,  **  We  believe  that  there  is  one  seat  in  the  city  of  Montevideo,  where  it  will 
God,  whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord,  remain,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  The  capital  is  to  be  $10,000,000,  in  shares  of 
will  finally  save  the  whole  human  family  in  $100  each,  50  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and 
holiness  and  happiness."  The  convention  was  the  remaining  half  in  two  years,  unless  an 
not  satisfied  with  this  proposition,  and  the  re-  earlier  call  for  the  same  should  become  im- 
port was  recommitted.  A  minute  was  adopt-  perative.  Branch  banks  are  to  be  estab- 
ed  expressing  admiration  of  the  character  and  lished. 

courage  of  Martin  Luther,   and  appreciation        The  Tarift — During  1883  the  Committee  on 

of  the  value  of  the  work  he  did,  and  recom-  Revision  of  the  Taritf  terminated  its  labors.    It 

mending  the  participation  of  Universalists  in  proposed  a  notable  raising  of  tlie  duties,  es- 

the  celebration  of  the  four-hundredth  anniver-  pecially  on  articles  imported  from  France, 
sary  of  his  birthday.     An  additional  or  assist-        Pwtal  SerrlM, — The  post-office  forwarded,  in 

ant  secretary  was  appointed,  to  advance  mis-  1883,  1,000,000  ordinary  letters,  20,000  regis- 

sionary  work  in  the  West.  tered   ones,    70,000    Government  dispatches. 

The  Woman's  Centenary  Association  had  re-  1,000,000  periodicals;  pwd  out  $2,000,000  of 
ceived  $14,745,  and  had  paid  out  $9,668.     Its  money-orders,  and  collected  $140,000  of  post- 
work  is  the  maintenance  of  missions  in  the  age,  there  being  in  operation  294  post-offices. 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Scotland.  Railroads. — The  railroads  in  operation  in  1883 

The  Universalist  Historical  Society  reported  were:  1.  The  Central  of  Uruguay,  in  running 

2,500  volumes  in  its  library.  order  205  kilometres  from  Montevideo  to  Du- 

VRUGUAT,  a  republic  of  South  America.  Area,  razno,  210  to  the  Yi  river,  and  32  of  branch 

69,835  square  miles ;  population,  438,245 ;  capi-  line  to  San  Jos6 ;  about  to  be  added,  70  kilo- 

tal,  Montevideo.     The  President  is  Gen.  Maxi-  metres.    2.  Ferro-carril  del  Peste ;  length  of 

mo  Santos,  elected  March  1,  1882,   after  the  line  in  operation,  85  kilometres.     3.  Ferro- 

resignation  of  Dr.  Vidal,  for  the  term  of  four  carril  del  Sal  to;  out  of  181  kilometres  to  be 

years.     The  Consul-General   for  the   United  built,  100  were  in  operation.    4.  Ferro-carril 

States  is  H.  Estragulas,  resident  in  New  York,  del  Norte;  length  of  line,  21  kilometres. 

Amy. — ^The  standing  army  comprises  four  Telegraphs. — There  were  in  operation  in  1883 
battalions  of  foot,  three  regiments  of  horse,  five  lines  of  telegraph.  On  Jan.  25,  1883,  the 
and  two  regiments  of  artillery,  together  4,500  Uruguayan  Government  signed  a  convention 
men.  There  is  besides  a  police  force  of  3,200  with  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  author- 
men,  and  a  national  guard  of  20,000  men.  izing  the   former   to    extend    its  land    lines 

FinaBces. — The  public  indebtedness  stood,  on  and  establish  a  new  one   to    connect   with 

Jan.  1,  1883,  as  follows:  the  Argentine  system  on  the  island  of  Martin 

I>ebt8  redeemable  without  being  Hable  to  Interest.  $16,970,167  Garcia. 

Debts  originaUy  bearing  12  per  cent  interoat,  but  Telephones.— The  "  Compatiia  Telef6nica"  of 

Bubsecaently  converted  into  consols  beorinff  5  -.j-      i..j  ^        jj»      to  an         j*      xi.^ 

per  cent  Jntorest  during  three  years,  and  6  per  Montevideo  was  founded  m  1882,  and  in  the 

cent,  during  the  subsequent  seven 17,148,281  year  following  had  a  length  of  line  in  opera- 

I>ebta  bearing  2  and  8  per  cent  Interest  during  a  ..•   ..  ^f  qac\  m\]aa 

t«rm  of  ten  years...!: 27.465,766'  "on  01  30U  miies. 

—        EdBfttloB.— There  were  in  1883,  688  public 

Total $61,679,204  and  private  schools,  attended  by  42,486  pu- 

The  income  in  1883  was  $9,920,000,  and  the  pils,  22,944  of  whom  were  boys  and  19,542 

outlay   $9,925,000.     During  the  summer    of  girls,  taught  by  1,182  teachers. 
1883  Uruguay  caused  a  meeting  of  its  foreign        The  Press. — The  Oriental  press  was  repre- 

bondholders  to  be  held  in  London,  and  an  ar-  sented    in  1883   by  twenty-one  daily   news- 

rangement  was  made  to  the  following  effect:  papers  and  forty  weeklies  and  magazines,  the 

The  home  and  foreign  debts  were  acknowl-  aggregate  circulation  being  20,000. 
edged  to  constitute  the  following  equivalents        Cattle  and  Sheep  Show. — The  Rural  Associa- 

in  English  money :  tion  of  Uruguay  held  its  first  cattle  and  sheep 

exhibition  at  Montevideo  on  Oct.  1, 1883.  Pre- 
miums were  awarded  to  raisers  of  the  finest 
rams,  and  it  was  made  apparent  that  sheep- 
breeding  had  made  marvelous  progress  in  the 
Oriental  country. 
LiTe-8tock. — So  far  as  the  oflScial  direct-tax 

The  consolidfttion  of  this  joint  indebtedness  returns  show,  the  live-stock  in  Uruguay  was 

has  been  effected  by  leaving  the  amount  due  distributed  as  follows  in  1883 : 


IntCTMt. 

Internal  debt 

£9,112.220 
8,467,620 

£519,402 

External  debt 

66,888 

Total 

£12,579,740 

£606,850 

812 


UTAH. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Balto 

Pay  sand  u... 
Bio  Negro.. 

Boriano 

Colonia  .... 

Bad  Jo86 

Florida 

Canelones  . . 
Durazoo .... 
Tacuaremb6 
Cerro  Largo. 

Minas 

Rocha 

Maldonado  . 


HMdof 

cmUU. 


1,040,420 
722,9S2 
4S8,178 
292,481 
142,496 
196,548 
170,064 
18,406 
286,802 

l,066,bl5 

881,864 

278,666 

280.008 

98,171 


8bMp  and 
goata. 


616,184 

469,216 

709,980 

2,016,106 

1,814,984 

l,9i»7,902 

1,829,494 

112,842 

1,101,768 

764,864 

4(16,970 

666,003 

261,818 

204,982 


There  were  believed  to  be  in  all  the  repub- 
lic about  8,000,000  head  of  cattle,  estimated  to 
be  worth  on  an  average  $6  a  head ;  16,000,000 
sheep  at  $1,  and  1,000,000  horses  and  mules 
at  $5.  The  annual  slaughtering  of  cattle  was 
estimated  in  1883  at  1,000,000  head. 

The  amount  of  iron  and  wire  fence  in  posi- 
tion in  Uruguay  in  1883  was  estimated  to  rep- 
resent a  value  of  $10,000,000. 

Agriciltire. — There  were  of  arable  lands  un- 
der cultivation  in  Uruguay  in  1883  about 
600,000  acres,  and  pasturages  of  85,000,000. 
Wheat  and  maize  are  extensively  grown. 

iHHlgntioi.— Between  1806  and  1875,  both 
inclusive,  there  landed  in  Uruguay  162,592 
immigrants;  in  1876,  6,670;  in  1877,  6,168; 
in  1878,  M64;  in  1879,  11,188;  in  1880,  11,- 
867;  in  1881,  8,886.  There  left,  on  the  other 
hand,  6,876  emigrants  in  1878;  in  1879,6,250; 
in  1880,  6,641  ;  and  in  1881,  6,389. 

CMiBerce. — The  amount  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  Uruguay  in  1883,  in  the  absence 
of  official  returns  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
estimated  at  $20,000,000  worth;  the  exports 
at  $22,000,000. 

AHericai  Trade. — Uruguay's  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Import  tnm 

Kzport  to 
UrngiMy. 

IRSO 

|5.M2,085 
4.164.668 
6,887.786 
8,980,110 

$880,871 

18SI 

1.686.826 

1«^S2 

1,467.978 

18S3 

1,885,765 

While  importation  from  Uruguay  has  fluctu- 
ated widely,  exportation  has  risen  snddenly, 
and  since  then  remained  tolerably  steady. 

The  wool  and  hide  importation  from  Uru- 
guay has  been  as  follows: 


Wool. 

Hidw. 

1880 

Ptrandi. 
9.677.809 
4.^28,662 
6,S04.8.86 
6,920,718 

8,675,785 

18.S1 

2.960.269 

1882 

6088  258 

ias8 

2,716,240 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  falling  off  in 
American  importation  from  Uruguay  has  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  decreased  amount  of  hides 
coming  from  there. 

rrAH.  Territorial  G^vmneit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial   officers  during  the 


year:  Governor,  Eli  H.  Marray;  SecrelAry, 
Arthur  L.  Thomas;  Auditor,  Nephi  W.  CUj- 
ton;  Treasurer,  James  Jack;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  L.  J.  Nuttali.  Supreme 
Court:  Ohief- Justice,  John  A.  Hunter;  At- 
sociates,  P.  H.  Emerson  and  S.  P.  Twisa. 

Material  €wdttl«i«  —  The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  1882  was  $29,080,656 ;  Territorial 
and  school  taxes  thereon,  at  f  of  1  per  cent, 
$174,483.93. 

In  1883  the  assessed  value  of  property  was 
$30,834,425,  with  no  retuma  from  Emery  and 
Piute  counties.  The  gross  revenue  for  the  two 
years  1882  and  1883  was  estimated  by  the  Au- 
ditor at  $459,390.48 ;  net  revenue,  $323,559.44. 
The  Treasurer's  report  shows  payments  during 
the  two  years  to  the  amount  of  $307,669  05; 
balance  in  treasary,  Dec.  31,  1883,  $51,988.10. 

The  area  of  the  Territory  is  84,000  squire 
miles.  The  population  is  about  150,000,  aboat 
40,000  being  non-Mormons,  many  of  whom  are 
so-called  apostates  from  the  Mormon  Church. 
The  people  are  generally  engaged  in  agricoltn- 
ral  pursuits.  Since  1869  the  business  of  min- 
ing has  become  an  important  interest,  and  from 
that  time  the  total  ont-pnt  lias  been  over  $60,- 
000,000  in  silver,  lead,  and  gold.  There  are 
also  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  coppn*. 

The  bullion  product  of  1882  has  been  stated 
at  $8,143,175;  1883.  $7,017,682.  There  is  a 
territorial  insane  asylum  at  Prove  city. 

Polygaay. — On  July  1, 1862,  an  act  waspaswd 
by  Congress  which  provides  that  *'  every  person 
having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  who  marriea 
another,  whether  married  or  single,  in  a  Terri- 
tory or  other  place  over  which  the  United  States 
have  exclnsive  jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  bigamj, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  net 
more  than  five  years.^'  Under  this  law  there 
have  been  very  few  convictions,  not  more  than 
three,  as  it  is  said,  for  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  which  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  community  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  accused.  The  law  of  March  % 
1882,  known  as  the  *'  Edmonds  law,^^  is  inncfa 
more  comprehensive.  In  addition  to  repeal 
the  same  penalty  for  entering  into  the  poly- 
gamic relation,  it  amends  the  former  law  bj 
providing  a  penalty  ^*  against  any  man  who 
simultaneously,  or  on  the  same  day,  marries 
more  than  one  woman.^'  New  sections  are 
introduced  into  the  present  act  relating  to  the 
qualification  of  jurors,  amnesty  to  offenderss 
and  the  legitimation  of  children  bom  before 
Jan.  1,  1883.  The  last  section  declared  vacant 
the  registration  and  election  ofiSces  in  Utah, 
and  provided  for  a  board  of  five,  appointed  bj 
the  President,  to  take  their  place. 

The  CMUisrioi  and  Its  Artl«i.— Under  this  act 
Alexander  Ramsey,  A.  8.  Paddock,  G.  L.  God- 
frey, A.  B.  Carlton,  and  J.  R.  Pettigrew  were 
appointed  commissioners,  and  proceeded  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  August  of  that 
year.  They  conducted  a  revision  of  the  re|ri*- 
tration,  appointed  election  ofBcers,  and  under 
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their  directioD,  and  the  provisions  of  the  "  Ed-  mists.    The  total  vote  of  the  People's  party  was 

munds  law,"  an  election  for  delegate  to  Con-  20,508 ;  Liberal,  1,458  ;  from  which  it  appears 

gress  was  held  on  Nov.  7th.    The  total  nam-  that  large  numbers  of  the  Liberals  refrained 

ber  of  registered  voters  was  88,266,  of  whom  from  voting.    The   Legislature   is   composed 

18,772  were  males  and  14,494  females.    About  wholly  of  Mormons,  none  of  whom,  however, 

12,000  men  and  women  were  excluded  from  live  in  polygamy. 

registration  by  reason  of  polygamy.    The  elec-        The  commissioners,  in  their  reports  to  the 

tlon  resulted  in  the  success  of  John  T.  Caine,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  make  many  state- 

the  candidate  of  the  **  People's  party,''  or  Mor-  ments  and  recommendations ;   the  chief  one 

mons,  who  received  28,039  votes,  while  Philip  being  that  Congress  should  pass  a  comprehen- 

T.  Van  Zile,  the  candidate  of  the  *^  Liberal  par-  sive  marriage  law,  requiring  marriages  to  be 

ty,"  or  Gentiles,  received  4,884.  solemnized  publicly  and  registered,  and  mak- 

But  the  most  important  election  was  that  of  ing  the  first  wife  a  competent  witness  in  prose- 

Ang.  6, 1888,  a  general  election  for  Territorial  cutions  for  polygamy. 

and  county  officers ;  960  were  elected,  all  of       Acts  are  now  before  Congress  embodying 

whom,  as  well  as  all  the  voters,  are  monoga-  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners. 

V 

TENEZUELi,  a  republic  of  South  America,  opened,  though  only  twenty-four  miles  long. 
Capital,  Caracas.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  encountered  great  obstacles  from  the  fact  that 
territorial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  **  An-  a  mountain  7,000  feet  in  height  separates  La 
nual  Cyclopssdia  "  for  1881.)  The  President  is  Guayra  from  the  capital.  Another  line  of  rail- 
Gen.  A.  Guzman  Blanco.  The  Venezuelan  way  was  in  operation  from  Tucacas  to  the 
Minister  Resident,  accredited  to  the  United  Aroa  mines,  seventy  miles.  A  hue  was  being 
States  in  1880,  is  Sefior  Simon  Camacho.  built  from  Car&oas  to  the  Tuy  river,  and  work 

Tbe  inny  and  Navyt — The  regular  army  has  a  is  begun  on  the  railroad  tliat  Is  to  connect 
strength  of  2,545  men ;  in  times  of  war  the  Puerto  Cabello  with  Valencia, 
militia  is  enrolled.    The  navy  is  restricted  to        TetograpliSi — On  Sept.  1,  1880,  there  were  in 
two  small  steamers  and  two  schooners,  mount-  operation  856  miles  of  line.    In  1888  the  west- 
ing together  eight  guns.  em  line  had  reached  the  Colombian  frontier, 

fliuuiMS. — The  budget  for  1882-'88  estimated  with  branch  lines  from  Valencia  to  San  C&rlos, 
the  income  from  duties  at  $19,425,000 ;  from  from  Valencia  to  Nirgua,  San  Felipe,  and  Bar- 
internal  revenue  at  $2,596,667 — together,  $22,-  quisimento,  and  from  Valencia  to  Puerto  Ca- 
021,667;  and  the  outlay :  General  administra-  bcllo;  the  southern  had  extended  to  Villa  de 
tion,  $12,285,000;  interest  on  home  debt,  $2,-  Cura,  and  the  eastern  to  Guacara.  From  Villa 
097,900 ;  interest  on  foreign  debt,  $2,097,900 ;  de  Cura  the  southern  will  be  carried  to  San 
payments  in  settlement  of  foreign  claims,  $1,-  Fernando,  the  western  from  San  Cdrlos  to  Ba- 
010,100;  public  works,  $4,580,767 — together,  rinas,  and  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Maracaybo. 
$22,021,667.  EdacatloB.— In  1878  there  was  spent  by  the 

The  internal  debt  amounts  to  $45,876,064,  nation  only  $129,042  for  gratuitious  instruction 

and  the  foreign  debt  to  $278,403,659.  of  children  and  youths;  in  1877  the  amount 

Decree  «f  188a.—The  Venezuelan  Govern-  spent  was  $507,962,  and  in  1882  $1,849,089 

ment  issued  in  1883  the  following  decree :  was  thus  expended.     Various    Federal   col- 

The  products,  goods,  and  merchandise  exported  leges  and  normal  schools  have  also  been  found- 

from  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  Venezuela,  and  ed,  there  being  four  of  the  former  of  the  higher 

acoompanied  with  all  the  documents  required  by  the  order,  and  fifteen  of  a  degree  lower,  including 

customs  laws,  may  be  transshipped  in  foreijrn  colonies  five  for  girls  «and  five  normal  schools, 
from  one  vesselto  another  to  proceed  to  their  deHtina-         igri«ItMe.— The  only  plow  in  use  (says  the 

tion,  and  will  be  considered  as  arriving  directly  t^m  tt^  a  a*,  t.  i\«*j  »•  r* 

the  original  points  of  export.    When,  Sy  lack  bf  im-  ^^ited  States  consul)  is  of  domestic  manufact- 

mediate  transport,  it  may  become  necessary  to  disem-  pre,  made  by  pointing  a  round  stick  about  six 

bark  the  said  products,  goods,  and  merchandise  in  inches  in  diameter  and  incasing  the  point  in 

foreign  colonies,  they  may  be  re-embarked  for  Vene-  iron.     This  iron-pointed  stick  set  in  a  frame 

3'wl%'";^vfdJd  ThVTlSdftio*^  rr  "tt  ^»  -itaW*  «^^  a-d  drawn  by  a  team  tar^s 

documents  from  the  port  of  original  dispatch,  the  »  furrow  each  way,  very  much  as  a  hog  would 

owners  or  consi^ees  present  at  the  custom-house  of  root  it.     Most  of  the  tilled  land  is  cultivated 

the  republic  where  the  ^oods  are  landed  a  certiticato  by  hoeing.     Of  the  cultivated  crops,  com  or 

from  the  Venezuelan  consul  in  the  colony,  asserting  nj^ize  is  the  most  important     Near  the  cities 

that  the  said  (roods  were  only  there  on  deposit  for  lack  .j.  •  ^    j*      \,  ^     j        j  -^  • 

of  vessels  to  toke  them  to  tEieir  destination.  ]\  «  F^T^  expressly  for  horse-feed,  and  it  is 

likewise  the  principal  food  of  all  the  oz-teams, 

This  decree  removed  the  extra  import  duty  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  used  for  the  inte- 

of  80  per  cent,  upon  goods  introduced  into  rior  transportation  of  merchandise.    The  trade 

Venezuela  by  way  of  the  Antilles.  in  green  corn-stalks  is  heavy  and  regular.    In 

RallrMids. — The  railway  from  La  Guayra,  the  places  remote  from  the  large  towns  the  corn 

port  of  Caracas,  to  the  latter  city,  recently  fully  matures  and  is  sold  in  the  grain.    The 
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com  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  quantity 
ample  to  supply  the  home  demand.  Three 
crops  of  com  a  year  can  he  r&ised  on  the  same 
land.  Sugar-cane  is  grown  hy  a  process  of 
cultivation  similar  to  that  of  com.  Sugar  is 
produced  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the 
home  demand.  Nine  or  ten  varieties  of  beans 
are  grown,  and  usually  in  great  perfection,  but 
only  in  quantity  sufficient  for  domestic  use. 

Yamari  GokL-BUnes. — These  rich  mines  were 
more  productive  than  ever  in  1883,  the  "  Cal- 
lao^^  mine  averaging  5,000  ounces  monthly, 
the  "Potosi"  1,500,  and  the  "New  York" 
1,800,  without  counting  the  yield  obtained  at 
the  "Eureka,"  "ChUe,"  '^Cicapra,"  "Nacu- 
pay,"  and  numerous  other  quartz  gold-mines. 
The  mines  are  situate  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  from  Oiudad  Bolivar. 

Comerce. — The  imports  into  Venezuela  in 
1882  amounted  to  $14,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, of  which  $5,000,000  came  from  Eng- 
land, $2,400,000  from  France,  and  $2,000,000 
from  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  prod- 
ucts exported  in  the  same  year  was  $15,000,000. 
The  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Cabello  re- 
marked in  January,  1883 :  "  It  may  be  reason- 
ably stated,  however,  that  the  consumption  of 
purely  British  goods  is  no  greater  than  the 
consumption  of  American  goods  in  Venezuela. 
In  the  character  of  the  goods,  however,  both 
England  and  France  have  the  advantage,  for 
their  exports  thither  consist  principally  of 
manufactures,  while  the  principal  portion  of 
American  exports  thither  is  limited  to  provis- 
ions, breadstuffs,  petroleum,  etc." 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Inpofto  iFOiB 

Vmeniel»  into  th« 

United  State. 

Dooowtk  exporta 

tnm  th« 

United  State  to 

VmcnMla. 

ISSO 

16,039,092 
0,601,811 
6,746,800 
5,901,734 

$2,26^706 

1881 

8,704,068 

1SS2 

2,187,100 
2,863,211 

18b8 

The  imports  in  1883  embraced  47,742,466 
pounds  of  coffee,  worth  $4,498,207. 

TiSHONT.  State  d^Tenwcntr— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, John  L.  Barstow,  Republican;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Samuel  E.  Pingree;  Secretary 
of  State,  George  Nichols;  Treasurer,  William 
H.  Du  Bois;  Auditor,  E.  Henry  Powell;  In- 
spector of  Finance,  Charles  Dewey ;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Wayne  Bailey;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Theodore  S.  Peck;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Justus  Dartt.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief-Justice,  Homer  E.  Royce;  As- 
sistant Judges,  Timothy  P.  Redfield,  Jonathan 
Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  Wheelock  G.  Veazey, 
Russell  S.  Taft,  and  John  W.  Rowell. 

PolitkaL — There  was  no  general  election  dur- 
ing the  year,  nor  was  the  Legislature  in  session. 
At  the  town  meetings  on  March  6th  two 
aniendments  to  the  Constitution  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows ;  On  the  first,  providing  for  the  election 
of  Secretary  of  State  and  Auditor  by  the  peo- 


ple— for  the  amendment,  11,135;  against,  656. 
On  the  second,  providing  for  an  additiond 
oath  to  members  of  the  Legislature  that  thej 
hold  no  United  States  office— for  the  ameod- 
ment,  11,056;  against,  559. 

FIbabcMi — The  following  statement  shows  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  81,  1883 : 

LIABILITIES. 

Airrfcaltaral  College  fUnd $185^  M 

UDited  States  surplus  Aind,  unpaid  baknces  to 

aoldlen  and  outstandings  checka,  abooL fOJM  M 

I>ue  towns  on  account  of  savings- bonk  tax,  bal- 
ance of  1882  tax.  pajable  Aug.  25,  1SS8 S4,St3  S» 

Temporary  loan,  1882,  unpaid 40.734  19 

Huntington  fttnd 4.401  4T 

Total  liabilities ^tii^» 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  band  and  in  bank $80,IMS  M 

The  annual  statements  have  lately  exhibited 
a  cash  balance  of  about  $100,000  to  the  credit 
of  the  State,  and  a  similar  sum  in  available  »- 
sets  with  which  to  meet  current  expenses.  Th€ 
change  in  this  respect  in  the  exhibit  this  yetr 
is  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  Hooker 
revenue  bill.  By  the  provieions  of  that  bill 
the  railways,  savings-banks,  and  trust  compa- 
nies, express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
panies, steamboat,  car,  and  transportation  com- 
panies are  required  to  pay  the  tax  apsessed 
upon  their  earnings  semi-annually,  in  tlie 
months  of  February  and  August,  and  the  in- 
surance companies  annually,  in  February. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  persoMl 
estate  is  $164,136,984.  To  1  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  add  $161,310  for  76,666  polls  at  $2  etch, 
deduct  $2,442  for  exemptions,  and  the  total 
grand  list  of  the  State  is  $1,690,227.84. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
corporation  tax  law  for  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
panies that  had  made  no  returns: 

Savings-banks. |5i,Tn  TS 

Trnst  comr*°l^ W,M*  <? 

Telegraph  companies flVT  91 

Express  companies l.Sd  9 

Steamboat  companies 1>0  H 

Car  companies. ^Ml  K 

Railways t>lWi  27 

Insurance  companies ]4,6M  44 

Total $17^8*  •> 

Railroads.— On  the  31st  of  July,  1882,  there 
were  in  Vermont  868  miles  of  main  line  and 
branches,  and  88  miles  of  sidings,  etc 

Saviag^Baiks. — The  foDowing  is  a  statement 
of  deposits  in  each  savings-bank  and  tnst 
company  in  Vermont,  Jan.  1,  1884: 

NAMES. 

Burlington  Savings  Bank $I,4«,in  * 

Burlington  Trnst  Companv S9M<S9  • 

Bellows  Falls  Savings  Inst^tnUon &96^  * 

Brattleboro  Savings  Bank KW15  « 

Bradford  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company..  8017S  4^ 

Bennington  Coontv  Savings  Bank 178^4^  <S 

Farmers*  and  Mecnanics'  Trust  Comi«ny SOS^SS?  0 

Jamaica  Savings  Bank  ItSJC  • 

Marble  Savings  Bank,  Rutlind 1&^  » 

Montpelier  Savings  Pank  and  Trust  Companj.  110,121  ^ 

Northfleld  Saving*  Bank JTS^  'i 

Otteaquecbee  Savings  Bank,  Woodstock 9iM,Ot  h 

Passumpsic  Savings  Bank,  St.  Johnsbory 1^9ti  * 
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NAMES.  The  Revolution  of  1848  was  hailed  by  him  as 

SS£S3  T?Si*LS^; •^'fli^M  00  usbering  the  return  of  theocratic  absolutism. 

Satiand  1  nut  Company izO,«K»  w  _  °  «i  x         x»xi    j  it  t       t 'u  »» 

Biehlbrd  Savings  Back  and  Trust  Componjr. .  52,101  88  The  pamphlets  entitled  '"'■  LeS  Libres-penseurs,  ' 

Sprin^id  Savings  Bank.        ^?Si  iS  "  L'Esclave  Vindex"  "Le  Lendemain  de  la 

?j£i^\Sr^^k^^^^^^^^^  2,S£;S1S  Victoire,"    -Petite' PhUosophie,"    and    "La 

wuminirton  Saving!  Bank «w,i76  88  Legality,"  written  between  1848  and  1862,  are 

^£3S2i'a,t^feii«tN.wioe::::      K  ^  masterpieces  of  stvle     While  the  bishops  «rere 

West  Fairiee  Savings  Bank. 80,210  64  disputing  as  to  which  of  the  ancient  classics 

wind«wr  Savings  Back 60^^^^  OT  ^^re  improper  for  the  study  of  youth,  Veuillot 

Total $18,481,618  14  argued  vigorously  in  favor  of  relegating  to  obliv- 

-^  ,        ^,        ..       .     .      A^KAAA  ion  the  entire  heathen  literature.    The  Arch- 

The  namber  of  (lepositors  is  about  46,000.  y^.^^      ^,  p^^  ^^^  j^i^  ^^^^        ^^  g„e^ 

*•  ^"^r^^*  following  are  the  school  stabs-  ^^^^^^^  ^        whereapon  Venillot  posted  off 

tics  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1883 :  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  Obtained,  through  the  general  of 

IwteiSSJr:::;;:;:::::::::::::::::::::.::      IZ  the  Jesuits,  an  apostoucaiietter  ordering  the 

Arenge  namber  of  (Uyaofaehool  In  the  yMT...  181  prelate  tO  make    peace  With   the  "  lUuStrioas 

Pnpito  enroned  Id  the  pubUo  Bchoota liAtt  Paladin  of  the  Church."    Napoleon  III,  in- 

l;'.S|:  :^  ^  :«k  t  fctJn:S:S«: : ; ;         Jl  ^  stlgaled  by  the  GalUcan  clergy,  finally  sup- 

Tutai  revenue  for  school  purposes |549v6io  46  pressed   *^  L^  u nivers  ^'   In  1861,  and  forbade 

I?Si»rS!I^SSl2£irT.;;;.;.V.V;%'^?J  other  Joumals  to,  print  contributions  from 

Veuillot,  who  again  sought  revenge  at  the 
TEUILLOT,  Lrata,  a  French  journalist,  born  at  hands  of  Pius  IX,  but  could  not  induce  the 
Boynes,  Loiret,  in  1818 ;  died  in  Paris,  April  7,  Pope  to  quarrel  with  his  political  ally.  Six 
1883.  His  father  removed  to  Paris  and  opened  years  later  Napoleon  had  need  of  a  brilliant 
a  wine-shop,  and  Louis,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  polemic  to  defend  the  threatened  temporal 
was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office.  The  attor-  power  of  the  Pope.  When  "L'Univers'*  re- 
ney's  wife  took  an  interest  in  him  and  excited  appeared,  it  waged  a  fierce  war  against  the 
his  literary  ambition,  and  when  he  was  nine-  GaJlican  clerics  for  not  upholding  the  Syllabus, 
teen,  M.  Thiers,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  At  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  Veuillot  was  the 
engaged  him  to  defend  the  Orleans  government  only  layman  present.  After  the  fusion  at  Frohs- 
in  the  semi-official  organ  at  Rouen.  His  po-  dorf,  when  the  royalist  politicians  claimed  to 
lemic  talent  was  at  once  recognized,  and  in  the  have  persuaded  Henry  V  to  renounce  the 
followin)^  year  he  was  made  editor  of  the  simi-  white  Hag  and  accept  a  constitution,  Veuillot 
lar  journal  at  P^rigueux,  and  in  1887  was  showed  himself  more  royalist  than  the  King 
summoned  to  Paris  to  write  for  **  La  Oharte,"  by  declaring  that  he  no  longer  deserved  the 
which  he  left  to  take  the  chief-editorship  of  support  of  good  Catholics.  Veuillot  insisted 
*'  La  Paix."  At  this  period  he  bore  the  repu-  on  identifying  the  restoration  of  the  power  of 
tation  of  a  free-lance,  actuated  simply  by  pro-  the  Pope  with  the  royalist  cause,  on  which  ac- 
fessional  ambition  and  government  pay,  to  count  his  paper  was  repeatedly  suspended  dur- 
write  in  the  cause  of  his  employers  with  a  ve-  ing  the  septennate  of  MacMahon.  Of  his  nu- 
homence  and  acerbity  which  involved  him  in  merous  published  books  of  fiction,  philosophy, 
several  dueling  affairs.  This  circumstance,  in  history,  etc.,  all  of  them  stamped  with  his  ex- 
conjunction  with  certain  intrinsic  qualities  in  treme  religious  views,  the  most  remarkable  is 
his  style,  always  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  per-  "  Les  Odeurs  de  Paris,"  a  terrible  satire,  de- 
fect sincerity  of  the  opinions  he  upheld  during  nouncing  the  corruption  of  manners  under  the 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1838  he  visited  Rome  third  empire.  As  a  writer,  Veuillot  ranks 
with  a  friend,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  among  the  greatest  masters  of  French  prose, 
religious  pomps  of  holy  week  and  the  rever-  VIRCtlNIA*  State  GoTenuBent — The  following 
end  majesty  of  Pope  Gregory's  manner,  that  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
Iie  returned  a  devoted  Catholic.  His  life,  as  emor,  William  G.  Cameron,  Readjuster;  Lieu- 
well  as  his  writings,  bore  witness  to  his  con-  tenant-Governor,  John  F.  Lewis ;  Secretary  of 
version.  He  published  in  the  next  two  years  State,  William  0.  Elam ;  Treasurer,  David  R. 
several  books  of  meditation,  romance,  travel,  Revely;  Auditor,  8.  Brown  Allen;  Second 
and  poetry.  Accompanying  Gen.  Bugeaud  to  Auditor,  Henry  H.  Dyson ;  Attorney-General, 
Algeria,  he  wrote  a  volume  on  the  "  French  in  Frank  S.  Blair ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Algeria,"  interspersed  with  religious  philoso-  struction,  Richard  R.  Farr;  Commissioner  of 
phy.  He  was  appointed,  on  his  return,  chief  Agriculture,  James  M.  Blanton ;  Superintend- 
of  a  bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  ent  of  the  Land-Office,  J.  W.  Brockenborough ; 
hut  resigned  to  become  one  of  the  editors  of  Railroad  Commissioner,  George  A.  Martin. 
"L'Univers."  He  soon  took  the  management  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief -Justice,  Lansford  L. 
of  the  paper,  and  made  it  the  chief  organ  of  Lewis;  Judges,  R.  A.  Richardson,  T.  T.  Faunt- 
the  clericals.  For  attacks  on  the  University  leroy,  B.  W.  Lacy,  and  D.  A.  Hinton. 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Political* — Although  the  November  election 
All  the  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution  of  of  this  year  did  not  include  any  general  State 
1789  he  condemned,  taking  the  extreme  ground  officer,  but  was  confined  to  members  of  the 
in  faTor  of  absolute  monarchy  by  divine  right.  Legislature  (half  the  Semite  and  the  entire 
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House),  it  aroused  nnnsnal  interest,  and  led 
to  one  of  the  most  heated  canvasses  in  the 
liistory  of  the  State.  The  Democrats  had  de- 
termined to  wrest  the  State  from  the  control 
of  the  Rea^justers  led  by  Senator  Mahone,  and 
to  place  it  securely  in  the  Democratic  column 
in  the  next  presidential  election.  Their  State 
Central  Committee  met  in  February,  and  de- 
termined to  call  a  convention  to  meet  at  Lynch- 
burg on  July  25th.  The  convention  met  at  the 
ai)pointed  time  and  place,  every  comity  being 
represented  except  Buchanan,  Lancaster,  Lee, 
and  Wise.  A  committee  on  party  organization 
was  appointed,  which  after  deliberation  re- 
ported in  favor  of  electing  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  by  the  convention,  who  should 
be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, that  the  State  Committee  should  con- 
sist of  five  members  from  each  congressional 
district,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  five 
members  chosen  by  the  State  Committee.  The 
report  also  defined  the  duties  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, and  laid  down  a  detailed  plan  for  or- 
ganization in  each  congressional  district,  sena- 
torial district,  county  and  city  and  ward  dis- 
trict, and  for  listing  the  voters  of  every  pre- 
cinct; and,  in  fact,  contemplated  the  most 
exact  and  searching  enrollment  and  instruction 
of  the  voters  of  the  State.  A  committee  for 
each  precinct  was  provided.  In  several  places 
the  word  "  assessment,"  referring  to  collections 
from  voters,  appeared.  Objection  was  made 
to  this,  but  it  was  allowed  to  stand,  and  the 
report  was  adopted.  John  S.  Barbour,  believed 
to  be  the  best  organizer  in  the  State,  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  State  Committee. 

The  platform  opposed  increase  of  taxation ; 
accepted  as  final  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
State  debt;  favored  abolition  of  internal  reve- 
nue; favored  tariff  for  revenue;  favored  free 
education ;  opposed  mixed  schools ;  demanded 
civil  -  service  reform;  and  denounced  "boss- 
ism  "  and  **  ring  rule." 

A  StraigLtout  Republican  Convention,  at- 
tended by  about  one  hundred  delegates,  was 
held  in  Richmond,  August  15th,  and  pro- 
nounced against  the  Rea^justers.  The  elec- 
tion resulted  in  a  decisive  Democratic  vic- 
tory. The  Legislature  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows:   Senate — ^Democrats,  24;   Coalitionists, 


12;  vacant  seats,  4;  total,  40.  House— Demo- 
crats, 65 ;  Coalitionists,  35 ;  total,  100. 

The  vacancies  were  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Readjusters  after  the  election. 

Subsequently,  a  sufiScient  number  of  Retd- 
justers  or  Coalitionists  were  unseated  on  con- 
tests to  give  the  Democrats  a  two-third  vote 
in  each  House.  The  aggregate  popular  vote 
was  as  follows:  Democratic,  about  145,000; 
Readjuster,  about  127,000.  In  1881  a  Read- 
juster  Governor  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  113,- 
473  to  100,758  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  following  was  the  vote  in  1882  for  Con- 
gressman-at-large :  Readjuster,  99,992;  Demo- 
cratic, 94,184;  Straightout  Republican,  4,841 
The  election  did  not  pass  off  without  violence. 
The  most  serious  afifray  occurred  at  Dan?ilie^ 
just  prior  to  election-day,  and  resulted  in  the 
death  of  several  negroes.  The  Read  jokers 
claimed  that  it  was  instigated  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  intimidate  the  colored  voters  and  pre- 
vent them  from  going  to  the  polls,  and  that  it 
had  that  effect. 

Legiaiatlve  SeflrtoB.— The  Legislature  ccnvened 
on  December  5th,  and  was  in  session  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  State  officers  for  the  term 
beginning  in  January,  1884,  were  chosen,  bat 
no  considerable  legislation  had  been  per- 
fected. 

PiUie  leTcniei — The  Governor,  in  h\»  ma- 
sage,  says: 

Notwithstanding  the  interception  by  ooupom  be- 
tween the  tax-payer  and  the  treasury  of  more  tiaa 
a  half  of  a  million  of  dollars,  the  sum  remaining  to 
the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  on  Oct.  1, 1S82,  wu 
$551,540.51.  During  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  ISSS, 
there  has  been  paid,  on  account  of  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  $813,935.17.  and  the  balance  on  hand  in  tk 
treasury  as  of  that  date  to  the  credit  of  all  fundi  wm 
$1,587,204.88.  This  aum  will  be  increased  by  seTtnl 
hundred  thousand  dolhura  during  tlie  current  mo&tii, 
but  the  amount  available  for  general  purposes  is  sub- 
ject to  d^uction  in  the  sum  of  $20<},0CK}  yet  remaifi- 
mg  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund  as  by  proceeds  »- 

gropriated,  but  yet  unexpended,  of  the  sale  of  tAc 
tate^B  interest  in  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio 
Ballroad.  During  the  period  commencing  on  Jaa.  1, 
1882,  the  floating  debt  of  the  State  has  Been  practi- 
cally extinguish^ 

The  Goyemor  recommends  the  passage  d 
a  law  for  the  regulation  of  railroads,  simikr 
to  those  of  Oalif omia  and  Greorgia. 


W 


WAGNER,  Richard,  a  German  composer  and 
dramatist,  bom  in  Leipzic,  May  22,  1812,  the 
youngest  of  nine  children,  died  in  Venice, 
Feb.  13, 1883.  His  father,  a  petty  official,  died 
the  same  year  that  Richard  was  bom.  His 
mother  married  Ludwig  Geyer,  an  actor  and 
painter,  who  also  died  when  Richard  was  seven 
years  old.  When  eleven  years  of  age  he  at- 
tempted to  write  tragedies  after  the  model  of 
Shakespeare.  In  school  he  showed  no  applica- 
tion, but  he  studied  music  by  himself,  and, 
when  sixteen  years  old,  persuaded  his  family 


to  give  him  a  musical  education.  Tet,  inst€«i 
of  applying  himself  to  study,  he  attempted  to 
write  overtures,  one  of  which  was  produced  n 
the  Leipzic  Theatre.  Then  he  attended  lectores 
on  philosophy  and  aesthetics,  but  he  was  n^ 
more  diligent  than  before,  and  for  a  time  led  i 
wild  student's  life,  until  he  became  diagti^ 
with  dissipation.  This  was  his  turning- p<«Bt 
He  took  up  the  study  of  music  again,  aad,  id- 
der  the  teaching  of  Theodor  Weinlig,  sooo  I*- 
came  proficient  in  coimterpoint.  His  teaeber. 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Gewandhans  or 
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ohestra  in  Leipne,  prodnc«d  in  1838  bd  over- 
ture and  a  ajtnphaaj.  The  sjmplion;  was 
played  also  in  Praguv,  bnt  Uie  »core  was  lost 
bj  HendelssohD,  who  came  in  1834  to  direct 
the  Gewandhans  concerts,  and  was  not  fonnd 
ODtil  fifty  years  later.  Un  a  visit  to  hia  brother 
Albert,  an  opera-singer  and  manager  in  WOrz- 
biirtr,  Wacner  waa  enconraged  to  attempt  an 
opera  in  Weber's  style.  Tlie  libretto  of  this 
romantie  opera,  "Die  Feen,"  he  adopted  from 
a  dramatization  by  Gozzi  of  an  Indian  myth. 
Ue  coold  induce  no  manager  to  produce  his 
work,  and  complained  that  French  and  Italian 
masio  had  driven  German  art  from  the 
This  experience  and  the  success  of 
Wilhelmine  SchrSder-Devrient  as  Ro- 
meo, in  Bellini's  insignitioant  opera, 
iodaoed  him  to  adopt  fur  a  time  the 
■tyle  of  the  Parisian  opera,  and  seek 
to  combine  the  higliest  qualities  of 
French  and  Italian  iiinsic.     "Rienii" 

'  the 
ideas  of  t^e  July  revolution  aa  de- 
veloped in  "  Young  Germany."  He 
associated  intimately  nitb  Heinrich 
Lanbe,  and  was  influenced  by  the  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  of  that  school, 
aa  well  as  imbued  with  their  revolu- 
tionary and  democratic  ideas,  to  which 
he  remained  true  all  bis  life.  "  Das 
Liebesverbot,"  a  frivolous  adaptation 
of  Shakespeare's  ''Ueasure  for  Meas- 
ure," shewed  the  iuSuence  of  the  ma- 
terialistic tlionght  and  of  the  artificial 
French  musical  taste  then  prevailing. 

In  1831  the  yonng  composer  became 
director  in  the  Magdeburg  Theatre, 
which  failed  two  years  later.  Here 
be  fell  in  love  with  the  actress  Wil- 
helmine Planer,  whom  he  married  in 
Kontgsberg.  where  he  was  employed 
In  1S36.  He  next  obtained  an  en 
gagement  in  Riga.  Here  he  wrote 
Ibe  text  and  part  of  the  score  of 
"Rienii,"  and  determined  to  give  his  '' 
genius  free  rein  and  seek  recognition 
in  the  mnsical  capital  of  the  world  as  ^ 

a  composer  of  grand  opera.  When 
his  contract  expired  he  embarked 
with  his  wife  for  Paris.  The  conception  of 
"Der  fliegende  Hollander''  took  form  during 
the  long  and  stormy  voyage.  He  was  received 
with  kindness  by  Meyerbeer,  but  for  the  pres- 
entation of  "Rienzi"  there  was  no  chance. 
Put  off  with  promises,  he  supported  himself 
miserably  by  letters  to  German  newspapers 
and  niadoal  critiques.  The  text  of  the  "  Fly- 
ing Dutchman"  he  sold  to  a  manager  who 
hnd  the  score  written  b;  an  insigniflcant  com- 
poser and  produced  it  without  success.  Wag- 
ner was  at  last  rednced  to  work  for  the  musi- 
cal pnhliahers,  adapting  for  the  piano  selections 
from  Hal^vy's  operas. 

fie  returned  to  Germany  in  April.  1842. 
"KieDzi"  was  accepted  in  Dresden,  and  Ti- 
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chetchek  (Schroder  Devrient)  was  persnaded 
to  take  the  principal  r6le  The  music  of  the 
"  Fl legend e  HollAnder  was  written  m  seven 
weeks  at  Meudon  in  1841  This  opera  was  of- 
fered at  Manich  and  Leipzio  hut  uas  refused 
with  the  excuse  that  it  was  not  adapted  to 
German  taste  but  by  the  mflaence  of  Meyer- 
beer it  was  brought  out  at  Berlin  It,  and  an 
incomplete  Faust  symphony  written  in  Puria 
Tinder  the  inspiration  of  Beethoven  s  Ninth 
Symphony,  were  the  first  works  prodnoed  in 
Wagner  s  own  manner  Ibe  success  of 
"Rienzi  was  complete,  and  spread  the  fatoe 
of  its  author  and  composer  through  Ciermony. 


He  was  engaged  as  a  conductor  in  the  Oonrt 
Theatre  at  Dresden,  and  then  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  court  chapel-master,  an  office 
which  he  unwillingly  assumed,  forced  by  pe- 
cuniary ditficulties,  arising  from  losses  incurred 
in  the  publication  of  his  works.  When  the 
"  Fliegende  HoUfinder "  was  given  in  Dres- 
den, Wagner  was  disappointed  to  And  that 
his  later  and  more  characteristic  style  was  not 
appreciated.  "  Rienzi "  kept  the  stage  only  in 
Dresden,  for  the  lack  of  singers  who  could 
take  the  title-rflle  elsewhere.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  was  occupied  with  "Tan- 
hfluser,"  in  which  be  followed  his  artistic  in- 
spirations regardless  of  his  experience  witb  tbe 
"Fliegende    lIollAnder."      He    next  worked 
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out  the  comic  opera  of  the  *^  Meistereinger/*  tion  at  Weimar,  declared  that  Liszt  was  bis 
*^ LoheogriD ^'  was  matured  about  the  same  alter  ego,  Liszt  now  took  up  ^'Lohengrin'' 
time,  and  ^^ Parsifal"  was  conceived.  When  and  made  it  a  success,  after  which  he  wrote 
^^  Tanhauser "  was  produced  in  1845,  the  pub-  Wagner  that  he  should  create  a  new  worL 
lie  was  dissatisfied  ut  the  depressing  effect  Though  he  composed  no  music  between  1649 
of  the  drama  and  the  unfamihar  musical  ef-  and  1858,  he  became  immersed  in  the  drsmatie 
fects.  Even  the  singers  rebelled  at  the  ex-  reproduction  of  the  Germanic  mjtholof^. 
traordinary  demands  made  upon  their  vocal  **  Siegfried^s  Tod  '^  was  already  finished  in 
powers,  which  after  all  did  not  please  the  pub-  1848.  lie  felt  impelled  to  proceed  with  the 
tic.  A  controversy  between  the  critics  ensued,  dramatization  of  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the 
and  lasted  many  years.  Dramatic  art,  it  was  "Nibelungenlied,"  corrected  by  the  study  of  Uw 
argued,  should  aim  to  leave  pleasing  impres-  ^^Edda."  In  1853  Wagner  printed  hb  poetics! 
sions,  and  the  musical  drama  should  have  work  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  acquaint  his 
plenty  of  melody.  The  "Meistersinger"  was  friends  with  the  musical  task  he  had  ondtr- 
instanced  as  containing  no  airs  at  all.  Wag-  taken.  Liszt  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
ner  was  represented  by  these  critics  as  wasting  lose  courage.  In  order  to  render  possible  the 
his  genius  on  vain  theories,  though  tiie  theories  realization  of  an  artistic  project  so  unusual  »Dd 
were  mostly  of  their  own  invention.  "Tan-  formidable,  he  proposed  a  national  prize, with 
hauser"  gradually  became  popular,  when  the  the  obligation  to  present  the  crowned  work, 
public  got  used  to  Wagner's  original  style,  and  and,  when  this  was  rejected,  attempted  tohsTe 
lound  that  it  contained  melody  of  the  purest  a  grand  fest^  theatre  built  in  Weimar.  When 
quality.  Every  one  of  Wagner's  operas  had  Wagner  had  completed  *' Eheingold,"  "Wal- 
to  undergo  the  same  probation.  For  ten  years  klire,"  and  the  two  first  acts  of  "  Siegfried,*' 
no  theatre  was  wiUing  to  give  "Tanhauser"  he  stopped,  discouraged  and  exhausted.  Hii 
a  representation,  except  Wagner's  own  in  next  work  was  "  Tristan  und  Isolde,"  in  which 
Dresden,  where  it  slowly  won  popular  ap-  the  development  of  his  style  had  proceeded  so 
proval.  Wagner's  material  circumstances  con-  much  farther,  and  his  demands  on  the  techni- 
stantly  grew  worse ;  yet  he  still  remained  true  cal  theatrical  art  were  so  much  greater,  thii 
to  his  art,  and  proceeded  with  the  composition  no  theatre  would  undertake  its  representatioo. 
of  the  words  and  music  of  "  Lohengrin."  Al-  Wagner  determined  to  make  another  appeal 
though  incapable  of  enjoying  liis  productions,  for  recognition  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  Psrisw 
the  people  of  Dresden  prized  Wagner  as  the  His  plan  was  to  collect  a  German  troupe  to 
greatest  of  operatic  directors.  Be  selected  represent  his  operas.  He  was  obliged  to  shao- 
none  but  the  Ijighest  products  of  German  mu-  don  this  project,  but  in  concerts  he  presented 
sical  genius,  and  subjected  the  text  and  instru-  fragments  of  his  works,  won  friends  and  sd- 
mentation  to  a  thorough  revision.  His  method  mirers,  and  succeeded  in  having  **  Tanhauser'' 
of  presenting  GlClck's  operas,  in  particular,  be-  presented  in  the  Grand  Opera-House.  Aoti- 
came  the  model  which  is  everywhere  followed.  German  feeling  was  already  rife  in  Paris,  sud 
Even  more  famous  was  the  rendition  under  his  fashionable  rowdies  conspired  to  destroy  tk 
direction  of  classic  orchestral  works,  particu-  chances  of  the  opera.  The  performance  wss 
larly  the  Beethoven  symphonies  of  the  royal  interrupted  by  hisses  and  ejaculations,  and  not 
chapel  band.  The  management  of  the  opera-  allowed  to  be  finished.  The  same  year  (1861), 
house,  discouraged  by  the  mere  »uceh  (Testime  through  the  intercession  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  **  Tanhfiuser,"  and  dismayed  at  the  cost  of  of  Weimar  and  Baden,  he  was  arrested  sad 
the  mounting  which  Wagner  insisted  upon,  de-  permitted  to  return  to  Germany.  Efforts  of 
layed  putting  the  piece  on  the  boards  until  the  his  friends  to  obtain  him  a  place  were  fruitl^ 
composer  felt  the  neglect.  A  scheme  which  from  the  fear  of  operatic  managers  that  with 
he  advocated  for  the  establishment  of  a  Saxon  his  services  they  would  have  to  accept  bi^ 
national  theatre  was  disregarded.  operas  and  their  impossible  conditions.    Ft* 

When  the  outbreak  of  May,  1849,  occurred,  some  years  he  presented  fragments  of  his  ua- 
Wagner  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection,  completed  great  work  in  concerts  throoghost 
He  arranged  the  signals  with  church-bells,  or-  Germany  and  Europe.  In  Russia  he  earned  a 
ganized  the  arrival  of  bands  from  outside,  and  great  deal  of  money,  and  in  London  and  otb^r 
delivered  fiery  revolutionary  speeches.  After  cities  he  gained  reputation,  but  the  pro^wts 
the  suppression  of  the  revolution  he  escaped  of  his  operas  were  gloomier  than  ever.  He 
from  prison  by  hasty  flight,  and  became  a  po-  offered  to  write  a  new  piece  for  the  Yieniu 
litical  refugee.  He  settled  at  ZQrich,  and  first  company,  but  received  a  cool  refusal, 
turned  to  the  pen  as  a  means  of  support,  writ-  At  length,  in  1864,  to  his  greatest  astoniih- 
ing  three  important  and  characteristic  books,    ment,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  joen? 

~  i   and  complete  hi 

movement  after  his 
^ ^.     ^ __  bring  out  the  oft-re- 

ceiving the  appointment  of  chapel-master  to  jected  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  in  18C5,  wii^ 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  became  the  first  such  success  that  his  friends  came  from  a3 
applicant  for  "  Tanhauser "  in  1848.  Wag-  over  the  world  to  witness  the  triumpL  to 
ner,  when  in  his  flight  he  saw  the  representa-    von  Balow  was  called  from  Berlin  to  dire  i 
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the  orchestra.    Under  his  and  the  master^s  ending  Sept.  80,  1888,  including  halance,  were 

training,  with  artists  selected  and  schooled  for  $156,016.27;  disbursements,  $127,703.44. 

eflfects  never  attained  before  with  the  human  The  total  valuation  of  property  in  the  Terri- 

Toice,  and  possessing  dramatic  talent  of  a  high  torj  in  1882  was  $32,568,901.     In  1883  it  was 

order,  with  scenery  and  costumes  in  which  ex-  $44,107,567. 

pense  was  not   spared,  with  stage-machinery  Penitentiary  and  Insane  Asylnm*— The  Peniten- 

invented  for  the  purpose,  with  instruments  of  tiary  at  Seatco  contains  73  persons.    The  cost 

new  designs,  Wagner^s  operas  were  placed  on  of  their  maintenance  for  the  past  two  years 

the  stage,  one  after  the  other,  as  no  operas  had  has  been  $33,000. 

ever  been.    In  1868  the  "  Meistersinger  "  was  The  Insane  Asylum  is  near  Stcilacoom.    The 

brought  out,  and  even  this  extreme  example  number  of  patients,  Aug.  15,  1833,  was  129. 

of  the  "  music  of  the  future  "  became  a  popu-  The  expenditures  for  two  years  were  $57,- 

lar  favorite.     Wagner  was  resolved  that  the  106.52,  which  includes  repairs  and  improve- 

Nibelung  cycle,  if  ever  produced  at  all,  should  ments  to  the  amount  of  $7,889.18. 

be  presented  in  a  special  tiieatre,  aud  not  left  Edncation« — Tlie    public-school  statistics  for 

to  its  fate  on  the  regular  htage.    For  this  pur-  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1883,  are: 

poso  the  Wagner  Union  was  founded,  and  in    Of  school  age,  between  5  and  21 82,ooo 

1872  the  corner-stone  of  an    opera-house  in    J"?"*®?™"^ ^SXiJ 

T3  ..1  1   'J       'TL  i  A.'  X  ^         bchool  diatricte 700 

Bayreuth  was  laid.     The  completion  cost  far    schooi-houaes too 

more  than  was  expected,  and  the  deficiency    Teachers  employed 66o 

was  made  up  from  the  private  purse  of  King  AJfrage"ten*J^boficiii.i>'ia'inmon^^                            n 

LouiA.    Wagner  intended  to  found  a  school  of    Paid  to  teachers j97,ooo  ou 

oporatie  art  in  connection  with  the  monnmental  ^jg  r«aiSS-.^d-.pi,i>iiiii::;:::;:;:::::  fc  SS 

theatre.    In  order  to  carry  out  tlie  project,  he  

was  obliged  to  allow  the  Nibelung  cycle  to  be         Amount  paid  for  school  purposes |in,ooo  oo 

played  in  ordinary  theatres,   and,  singularly  Indians.— Thirteen  thousand  Indians  occupy 

enough,  the  managers  of  Germany,  one  after  fifteen  reservations,  which  contain  seven  mill- 

another,  introduced  it  in  their  repertoires.  The  ions  of  acres  of  the  best  agricultural,  grazing, 

great  work   was  presented   in    Bayreuth  in  timber  and  mineral  lands  of  the  Territory,  using 

1876.    Richard  Wagner's  last  work  was  "  Par-  them  variously  for  hunting,  fishing,  farming, 

sifal."     Wagner  separated  from  his  first  wife,  and  strolling;  besides  the  use  of  which,  they 

after  living  with  her  twenty  years,  and  subse-  receive  liberal  assistance  from  the  Government 

Suently  married  Cosima,  Liszt's  daughter,  the  in  the  guardiansliip  of  agents,  the  benefit  of 

ivorced  wifeof  Btllow.  physicians,  medicines,   hospitals,  schools  and 

WiSHlNGTON  TEBRITORT.     The   Governor  teachers,  with  donations  for  food,  clothing,  and 

during  the  year  was  William  A.  Newell;  Sec-  implements  for  forest  and  land, 

retary,  N.  II.  Owings.  Present  population,  esti-  Statehood.— On  the  subject  of  the  admission 

mated  at  125,000.  of  the  Territory,  Gov.  Newell  says : 

LegislatlTe  SesslfNk — The  Legislature  met  on  ^      b'ltvto      ta*       State                 t     a 

October  2d,  and  adjourned  on  November  28th.  claim  to  idiissiJ^  ba^d^upon  rS^^d^pX- 

Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  followmg :  tion— which  are  the  onlv  reasonable  requirements— 

To  establish  and  provide  for  free  scholarehips  in  S^rilf^hf  ;n.?rJ^ZLJ!^t2"/i^^«^ 

Territorial  University.  ^"^Tr  ^^  '5®  measure,  desiring  to  be  possessed  of  the 

To  change  the  tiiie  of  convemng  the  Territorial  ^-f^  '^^,^11''^^^  exercised  by  other  American 

Leffislat^                                  vt^i^g   tnu   xc*xivw»*4»i  citizens.    It  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  population 

^emoriais  praying  for  various  riycr  improvements.  !!2"!^!?,iTiIwA\.^  *  ^?-?n^'  ''**  Congress,  a  new 

J^^on^l^^^^^i^^^^^^^  ^^TeX,'e  ^'Z%l^^;r^.re  already  adopted  a 

Memorial  io  abolish  Indian  reservations.  f^it.^^^ft''^^ZZ?JT^JI.  i^  admission,  which 

Consolidating  New  and  Old  Tacoma.  mstrument  is  generaUy  regarded  as  being  too  vplu- 

Prohibiting.bogs  from  runnln,  at  lar,e  ^.^a^^^'  JSfui±e"nr  "'^''^^  ^  '"  ^"^'°'  "^^ 

Relative  to  inspection  and  measurement  of  logs.  -"^-c^  i^u*iciuoiiu». 

5?o^';Jrfo'?t1.fo:riTfIive-«toclc  payment  for  v "Jlf " P^^^"^!""    completion    of    the 

injuries  sustained  by  railroad-trains.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad   from   Lake  Supe- 

ror  the  inspection  and  ventilation  of  coal-mines.  rior  to  Puget  Sound  is  an  event  of  vast  im- 

In  relation  to  habitual  drunkards.  portance    to    the  Territory    of   Washington. 

Submitting  to  electors  the  question  of  taxing  church  The  Governor  savs  • 

prcjpert^.  ,       "^    * 

Prohibitingf  the  sale  of  pistols  and  tobacco  to  chil-  Forty -five  millions  of  acres  of  timber,  coal,  pasture, 

dren  under  sixteen  years  ofanre.  and  mountain  lands,  mines  of  precious  metals,  quar- 

To  preserve  and  protect  school  lands.  ries  of  lime,  stone,  marble,  granite,  slate,  and  stone, 

RelAtive  to  liens  on  rolling-stock  of  railroads.  and  beds  of  mica  j  ocean  front  and  inland  salt  seas ; 

An  act  was  also  passed  extending  the  right  of  many  lakes  and  nvers  affording  thousands  of  miles 

SQffragc  to  women.     A  memorial  was  introduced  for  of  navigable  watera,  all  aliye  with  a  hundred  varieties 

the  creation  of  a  separate  Territor^r    from    eastern  of  fish,  some  of  them  of  great  value:  water-powers;  a 

Washington  and  northern  Idaho,  but  it  failed  to  pass,  climate  of  even  temperature  and  healthful ;  grand 

„                 «,,..,           .   i.     -       X  scenery  of  water  and  mountains,  facilities  for  manu- 

FtaancttU—ine  total  receipts  for  two  years  facturing  the  staples  from  our  own  material,  wood, 
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iron,  wool,  and  hides ;  maritime  opportunities  unsur- 
passed for  internal,  coastwise,  and  foreign  commerce  ; 
m  a  line  to  absorb  the  trade  of  Alaska  in  fish,  tur, 
oedar^  and  gold ;  to  obtain  the  largest  share  from 
Asia  in  coffee,  teas,  opium,  porcelain,  silks,  and  ivory 
— all  of  these  are  our  resources  and  advantages. 

Polltleal.— In  1882  Thomas  H.  Brents,  Re- 
pablican,  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress  bj 
a  vote  of  11,252,  against  8,244  for  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  The  Legislature  of  1888  con- 
sisted of  6  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  in 
the  Council,  and  14  Democrats  and  10  Repnb- 
I leans  in  the  Honse. 

WEST  INDIES.  British.— The  Governor  of  the 
Bermudas  is  Lieut.-Gen.  T.  L.  Gallway;  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands,  W.  Rob- 
inson. 

Jamaica, — After  the  negro  rising  in  Jamaica 
in  Gov.  £yre^8  time,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  par- 
liamentary government  of  the  island  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  colony  became  what  is  called  a 
crown  colony,  ruled  by  officials  appointed  by 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  An  influential 
party  in  Jamaica  now  claims  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  island  is  so  much  changed  that  it 
is  time  to  reinvest  the  people  with  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  shipments  to  the  United  States  amount- 
ed during  the  six  fiscal  years,  1877  to  1882,  to 
$284,660  from  Kingston,  and  $520,446  from 
Port  Antonio ;  of  oranges  from  Kingston,  to 
$429,575 ;  of  cocoa-nuts  from  Port  Antonio,  to 
$148,545,  besides  moderate  amounts  of  limes, 
pineapples,  and  mangoes.  The  latter,  now  per- 
haps the  most  common  fruit  in  Jamaica,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction. 

The  Bahamas. — The  cultivation  and  ship- 
ment of  pineapples  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustry of  the  Bahamas.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  this  trade  are  mostly  schooners  of  from  75 
to  150  tons,  noted  for  speed,  and  able  to  make 
the  run  from  the  islands  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  in  from  four  to  eight 
days,  more  than  two  thirds  of  them  being  New 
England  fishing- vessels  and  Baltimore  pungies. 
There  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
1882  something  over  100  cargoes,  mostly  in 
American  bottoms,  amounting  to 462,000  dozen, 
worth  $141,000.  There  was  also  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  shipments  of  preserved  pineap- 
ples, $43,000  worth,  against  $82,800  in  1881. 
In  the  item  of  sponges  the  increase  has  been 
very  marked,  a  brisk  trade  continuing  all 
through  the  year  1882.  In  1881  there  were 
shipp^  to  the  United  States  234,529  pounds ; 
value,  $113,643.  In  1882  the  amount  was  464,- 
748  pounds,  valued  at  $190,752. 

Dominica, — During  the  night  from  Sept.  4 
to  Sept  5,  1883,  the  island,  for  the  first  time 
since  1884,  was  visited  by  a  terrific  hurricane, 
causing  destruction  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling.  This  hurricane  also 
struck  Porto  Rico  and  other  West  India  isl- 
ands, but  it  nowhere  proved  so  disastrous. 

The  shipments  of  produce  from  the  British 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1888,  were : 


Th«  Bahamas $214,400 

The  Bermudaa ;J7fi,0U0 

Antigrua 267,0()0 

Dominicft 56,000 

Monteerrat lb,000 


NeTto tlQSO 

BarbMloes l^OQd 

Jamaica 673,000 

TriDidad 2^141 

Turk'aiaknda....  tt.M 


Total $^««^ 

The  principal  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  British  Honduras  during 
the  fiscal  year  1882  were:  Coflfee,  829,604 
pounds;  India-rubber,  161,288  pounds;  and 
sugar,  2,867,905  pounds. 

The  chief  product  imported  from  Britigli 
Guiana  into  the  United  States  is  sngar,  sod 
next  to  it  molasses.  Sugar  importation  has  of 
late  years  increased  as  follows: 


Poaada.      I 

1878 87,485,270    1?S1 47,ai,« 

lb79 18.ir74^8    186^ 6L464,«66 

1880 84,072J88l  — 

Total IHSIUfl 

Butaht — The  Danish  West  India  colony  con- 
sists of  three  islands  forming  the  extreme 
western  group  of  the  Virgin  i^ands.  Ste. 
Croix,  commonly  called  Santa  Cruz,  measnre^ 
218  square  kilometres;  St.  Thomas,  86;  and 
St.  John,  54;  together,  358,  or  138  square 
miles.    The  total  population  is  83,763. 

Ste.  Croix  is  called  the  garden  of  the  West 
Indies ;  it  is  fertile,  every  foot  almost  is  cnlii- 
vated,  and  it  produces  the  best  grade  of  mosoo 
vado  sugar.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  produce 
little  sugar,  and  hai*dly  anything  besides. 

St.  Thomas  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  roomj 
harbor,  with  facilities  for  the  repair  of  Tcssels. 

The  American  trade  with  the  Danish  West 
Indies  has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

Inport  lato  iih» 
Uoltod  Statm. 

Bipirt«r 

1880 

$4ei.497 
859,900 
589,024 
884,008 

1881 

1882 

694^ 

18S8 

Ditch* — The  West  India  possessions  of  tbe 
Netherlands  cover  an  area  of  1,130  square  kilo- 
metres, and  consist  of  the  following  islands: 


ISLANDS. 


Onracoa 

Bonaire 

Aniba 

St.  Martin's  (Dutch  portion) 

St.  EnsUti^ia 

Saba 


H5M 
lltt 


The  colony  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Gaiso«v  ^ 
South  America,  measures  119,321  square  kilo- 
metres, and  has  a  population  of  69,856;  iE» 
capital  is  Paramaribo,  with  27,416  inbabiUBta. 

The  island  of  Cura^oa  is  a  free  port,  aB<^  ^^ 
been  till  latterly  a  sort  of  entrepot  for  DntfJ* 
colonial  trade  with  Venezuela. 

The  American  trade  with  the  Dntch  Wf5t 
Indies  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  i^^- 
lows: 


WEST  INDIES. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 
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Import  Into 
the  United 


$64T,408 
8,894^76 


$7,061,4S6 


Eiport  of 

doOMttk  fDOdi 

from  tho  Unttod 
BtatM. 

$622,171 
887,288 
921.475 
743,804 
579,690 


$8,708,927 


—The  French  West  Indies  consist  of 
1  of  Martinique  on  the  one  hand,  and 
loupe  and  dependencies,  Les  Saintes, 
lante,  8t.  Martin,  and  St.  Barth^lemj 
rts,  on  the  other.  Martinique  has  an 
^88  square  kilometres,  while  Guade- 
I  dependencies  measure  jointly  1,870. 
ilation  of  the  former  is  166,100,  and 
loupe  and  dependencies  192,785. 
ique.  —  Sugar-making  has  increased 
oth  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  of 
I,  due  to  the  introduction  of  central 
ises,  perfected  machinery,  and  the 
►roved  processes.  In  1880  there  were 
le-culture  in  Martinique  19,864  hec- 
2^  acres,  producing  41,820  tons  sugar 
)ounds,  worth  19,320,000  francs;  1,- 
tres  molasses  (100  litres  =  22  gallons), 
5,000  francs;  and  9,170,000  litres  of 
th  3,209,000  francs.  Sugar  had  pretty 
)erseded  all  other  agricultural  prod- 
le  aggregate  value  of  landed  property 
and  was  73,000,000  francs. 
loupe,  —  In  1880  Guadeloupe  turned 
J2  tons  of  sugar,  worth  81,666,000 
4,580,000  litres  of  molasses,  worth 
',  and  2,842,000  litres  of  rum,  worth 
'  francs;  865  tons  of  coffee,  21  of  cot- 
ons  cocoa,  and  4,000,000  francs'  worth 
\  and  vegetables,  besides  566  tons  of 
In  1881  Guadeloupe  exported  to 
11,446,095  francs'  worth  of  produce, 
►rted  thence  15,770,070  francs'  worth 
andise. 

gar  importation  from  the  French  West 
to  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the 


at  present  the  chief  and,  it  may  even  be  said, 
the  only  source  of  wealth  in  the  country.  The 
local  authorities  have  made  grants  to  work  the 
auriferous  region  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000 
hectares,  although  only  2,000,000  hectares  of 
surface  in  the  colony  really  contain  any  gold. 
For  these  concessions  the  colonial  government 
collects  annually,  from  the  parties  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  working  the  mines  is  granted, 
half  a  franc  per  hectare ;  it  levies  besides  a  tax 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  gold  extracted,  and  8  per 
cent,  export  duty." 

American  Trade* — The  American  trade  with 
French  Guiana  has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 

1882. 
1883. 


Total. 


Import  Into 
Um  Unitod 


115,769 

8,272 

8,108 

18,453 

18,487 


$69,054 


Export  of 

domMtle  goods 

from  tho  Unitwl 

BUitM. 


$69,887 
75,645 
63,763 
97,677 

101,018 


$409,934 


Poaodt. 
65,528,822 
70,551,547 
70,028,988 


1881 69.964,077 

1SS2 69,952,840 


826,020,874 

;  the  fiscal  year  1888  the  United  States 
from  the  French  West  Indies  $2,895, - 
;h  of  products,  and  exported  thither 
S2  worth  of  domestic  merchandise, 
a. — French  Guiana,  commonly  called 
is  a  penal  colony  in  South  America, 
area  of  121,418  square  kilometres,  and 
habitants.  The  su  bject  of  predominant 
in  the  colony  in  1883  was  the  change 
)thod8  employed  for  working  the  gold- 
nstead  of  confining  the  search  for  the 
metal  to  placer  or  surface  mining,  a 
been  sunk  on  the  St.  Elie  placer,  and 
-mill  erected.  The  French  mining- 
,  M.  Nibaut,  says:    ^^  Gold -mining  is 


WEST  TIRGINIA.  State  CkivennieBt— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  during  the 
year :  Governor,  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  Democrat ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Randolph  Statnaker,  Jr. ; 
Treasurer,  Thomas  O'Brien ;  Auditor,  Joseph 
S.  Miller;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools, 
Bernard  L.  Butcher ;  Attorney-General,  0.  0. 
Watts.  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  Okey 
Johnson ;  Judges,  Thomas  0.  Green,  Adam  C. 
Snyder,  and  Samuel  Woods. 

tegblatlTe  ScflrifNk— The  Legislature  convened 
on  the  10th  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the 
23d  of  February.  On  the  23d  of  January,  John 
G.  Eenna,  Democrat,  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  a  vote  of  53  to  28  for  George  G. 
Loorais,  Republican,  and  5  for  John  Y.  Jarney, 
Greenbaoker.  Among  the  acts  passed  were 
the  following : 

To  suppress  prize-fighting ;  to  prohibit  the  obstruo- 
tion  of  tne  public  streams  of  this  State  by  felling  and 
leaving  timber  in  the  same ;  to  authorize  railroad 
corporations  to  beoome  surety  for  or  guarantee  the 
debts  of  railroad  companies ;  imposing  a  tax  of  twen- 
ty-five cents  on  the  one  hundrea  dollars  valuation  of 
all  real  and  personal  property  not  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, for  general  purposes,  for  the  year  1883 ;  provid- 
ing for  tne  kecpmg  of  ropes,  wire-loddere,  or  other 
proper  fire-escapes,  in  all  rooms  above  the  second 
floor  in  all  hotels  and  taverns ;  establishing  *^  Scrib- 
ner's  rule  *'  as  the  lawful  rule  for  the  measurement  of 
lumber,  logs,  and  timber  of  all  kinds ;  re^latins 
the  working  and  proper  ventilating  and  drainage  or 
coal-mines,  and  providing  for  tho  appointment  of  a 
mine  inspector ;  tor  the  appointment  of  a  commLsflion 
to  ascertain  the  facts  oonceming  and  to  consider  the 
&s8e&sment  and  taxation  of  property  in  this  State, 
with  a  view  to  the  revision  orexisting  laws. 

A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  striking  out 
section  7  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

The  general  elections  of  State  and  county  oiBcers, 
and  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  shall  l>e  held  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  firnt  Mondav  in  Novem- 
ber, until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  The  terms  of 
sucn  officers,  not  elected,  or  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
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Bhall.  unless  herein  otherwise  provided,  be^  on  the 
first  aay  of  January ;  and  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  first  day  of  December  next  sucoeedmg 
their  election.  Elections  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be 
for  the  unexpired  term.  When  vacancies  occur  prior 
to  any  general  election ,  they  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ments, in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre8cril>ed  herein, 
or  by  general  law,  which  appointments  shall  expire 
at  such  time  after  the  next  general  election  as  the  per- 
son so  elected  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  qualified. 

This  proposed  ameDdmeDt  is  to  be  sabmitted 
to  the  people  at  the  general  election  in  1884. 
If  it  Bhull  be  adopted,  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  in  1884  there  will  not  have  to  be  two 
elections — one  in  October  under  the  old  provi- 
sion, and  a  second  in  November  under  the  new. 
A  prohibitory  amendment  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  49  to  14,  but  it  was  rejected  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  15  to  11. 

CMgrasloml  IMstrtctBi — The  following  are  the 
new  Congressional  Districts,  formed  in  1882 : 

1.  Braxton,  Brooke,  Doddrid^,  Gilmer,  HaTicock. 
Harrison,  Lewis,  Marshall,  Ohio,  Tyler,  and  Wetzel 
ooimties. 

2.  Marion,  Monongalia,  Preston,  Taylor,  Barbour, 
Bandolph,  Tucker^  Pendleton,  Grant,  mirdy,  Mineral, 
Hampshire,  Moi^an,  Berkeley,  and  Jefferson. 

8.  Boone,  Clav,  Fayette,  Greenbrier.  Kanawha, 
Logan,  Mercer.  Monroe,  McDowell,  Nicholas,  Poca- 
hontas, Baleign,  Summers,  Upshur,  Webster,  and 
Wyoming. 

4.  Mason,  Pleasants,  Ritchie,  Wirt,  Jackson,  Wood, 
Calhoun,  Boane,  Putnam,  Cabell,  Wayne,  and  Lin- 
coln. 

An  election  was  held  in  the  third  district 
on  May  15lh  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Kenna,  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  following  was  the  result :  Charles  P. 
Snyder,  Democrat,  9,621 ;  J.  H.  Brown,  Re- 
publican and  Greenbacker,  8,391.  The  vote 
in  1882  was :  Democratic,  10,279 ;  Republican, 
5,814;  Greenback,  1,454. 

Fliuuiees* — The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  are : 

For  the  state  ftand |8»5,850  00 

Add  balance  (estimated)  on  hand 14,465  40 

Total ■ 1410,815  40 

The  estimated  charges  for  that  year  are 83S,700  69 

LeaTlng  a  balance  of. $71,614  71 

The  assessed  value  of  personal  property  in 
1881  was  $37,662,854;  of  real  estate,  $105,- 
448,502.37. 

Edacatloi. — ^The  total  value  of  school  prop- 
erty in  1882  was  $1,823,987.16 ;  whole  number 
of  school-houses,  3,839;  number  of  teach  srs 
employed,  4,360. 

The  catalogue  of  the  State  University  for 
1881-82  shows  an  increase  of  students  over 
former  years,  the  number  being  177. 

WISCONSIN.  State  GoYeniHent— The  following 
were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Republican ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Samuel  S.  Fifield ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Ernst  G.  Timme;   Treasurer, 

E.  0.  McFetridf^e ;  Attorney-General,  Leander 

F.  Frisby ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Robert  Graham  ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  P. 
L.  Spooner;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Nils  P. 


Hanger.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Conrt:  Chief- 
Justice,  Orsamus  Cole ;  Associate  Justices, 
William  P.  Lyon,  Harlow  S.  Orton,  DaTid 
Taylor,  and  John  B.  Cassody. 

Legislative  Scssiwu — The  Legislature  convened 
on  January  10th,  and  ac^oumed  on  April  4th. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
important  business  session : 

The  14th  judicial  circuit  was  created  out  of  the  10th. 
The  income  of  the  State  University  waa  increased  by 
about  $18,000  per  annum.  The  county  of  Sawyer 
was  created  out  of  portions  of  Aahland  and  Chippevi. 
and  Washburn  fh>m  a  portion  of  Burnett.  A  biu 
\^'as  passed  allowing  two  or  more  continuous  njlvtj 
lines  running  to  a  particular  point  to  consolidate ;  thii 
is  a  scheme  tor  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Northwest- 
em  and  Omaha  lines.  A  bill  went  through  allowiaf 
the  St.  Paul  Bailway  Company  to  issue  stock  on  any 
lines  heretofore  or  hereafter  purchased,  or  on  coal 
lands  purchased  by  it  Another  ndlway  biU  allovi 
companies  to  condemn  lands  for  spur  tracks  run&ii^ 
to  mills  and  warehouses.  A  very  strin^pent  tramp  lav 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  incarceration  of  Ta^^ana 
for  one  year  in  the  State  prison.  A  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  was  created.  Tne  following  viUages  were 
incorporated  as  cities :  Kewaunee,  Menomonie,  Martb- 
field,  Hartford,  De  Pere,  Tomah,  Sparta,  Merrill,  Ed- 

?'erton.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Black  Kiver   Falls,  Nicokt, 
rcneva.  Mauston,  and  Colby.     The  bill  reguladag 
the  dealing  in  futures  was  passed. 

The  direct  appropriations  of  the  se^on 
amounted  to  $573,470.71,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$523,800  was  for  the  charitable,  reformatory, 
and  penal  institutions.  The  tax-law  provides 
that  a  State  tax  of  $110,000  shall  be  levied  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  year  1888,  and  a  State  tax  of  $240,000 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1884,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  taxes  and  charges  anthorixed 
to  be  levied  for  each  year  aforesaid. 

Finaacetb — The  following  were  the  balances 
at  the  close  of  the  month  of  December,  1883: 

General  ftud |482.Ta»fl 

bchoolftind 8S,406»* 

8chool-ftind  fnoome SMOl  90 

Normal  School  ftind Sfi^4f9» 

A^cultaral  College  fund «,C4J  » 

Drainage  ftind 90J»i  H 

DciinqueDt  tax  fUnd ] JSW  tt 

Deposit  ftind 11,H5  A 

Redemption  fVind 15T  *• 

St.  Croix  L.  S.  K.  R.  trespass  fund 86.T?*  Is 

St.  Croix  L.  8.  E  E.  deposit  ftind I^^  « 

Wisconsin  fiurm  mortgage  ftmd 6,I8S  A 

Allotment  fund >1«  « 

Total $88^^14 

SchoolSf — At  the  close  of  the  school  yetr, 
May  81,  1882,  there  were  in  the  State  257,429 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen 
years.  Of  these,  228,575,  87  per  cent,  at- 
tended public  school  some  time  dnring  the  year 
— an  average  of  seventy -three  days.  The  dodi- 
her  of  school-houses  in  the  State  was  5,608. 
The  number  of  city  school  systems  was  thirty- 
one,  and  the  number  of  school  districts  and 
sub-districts,  outside  of  cities,  5,593.  Tbet 
were  twelve  towns  maintaining  itie  townsbip 
system.  There  were  required  for  all  the  pol>- 
lic  schools  7,093  teachers.  During  the  y^ 
there  was  spent  for  teachers'  wages  flMh' 
439.19 ;  building  and  repairing  cost  $272,S24- 
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Sd ;  th«  ssUriee  at  the  State  UDivereit?  amoDnt- 
ed  to  $48,429.40,  and  the  N  ormal  School  salaries 
(o  $59,642.84. 

In  18TS  the  Legialatare  ot  the  State  adopted 
the  cotnpalaor;  education  Bcheroe.  The  at- 
tendance of  the  children  between  seven  and 
fitleen  jreara  of  age  waa  reqaired  for  at  leaat 
twelve  neeka  in  each  school  ;ear. 

■aDrttdh — The  comparative  tables  annoallj 
prepared  b;  the  Btate  Railroad  Commissioner 
show  that  the  roads  which  traverse  Wisconsin 
have  a  total  of  $157,618,020.80  of  common 
stock,  of  which  $40,074,680.17  are  apportioned 
to  Wisconsin.  The  total  of  preferred  stock  is 
$100,374,884.47;  for  Wisconsin,  $39,688,974.- 
es.  Total  debt  of  whole  lines,  $183,830,621.- 
78;  for  Wisconsin,  $57,656,114.68.  The  total 
smonnt  spent  for  constraction  and  equipment 
for  the  whole  lines  daring  the  year,  not  inclad- 
ing  the  Northern  Pacific,  waj  $24,838,902.61 ; 
for  Wisconsin,  $8,002,066.19.  The  earnings 
for  all  lines  in  Wisconsin  were,  daring  the 
year:  From  passengers,  $5,306,178;  from 
freights,  $13,299,300.95;  from  mails,  express, 
etc,  $1,052,165.51 ;  making  tlie  total  earnings 
for  this  State  $19,706,857.84.  For  Wisconsin, 
the  taxes  paid  bj  railroads  from  June,  1882,  to 
Jane,  1883,  were  $648,395.27 ;  rentals  paid, 
$543,056.47;  interest  paid,  $3,603,890.88;  divi- 
dends paid,  $1,812,128.85. 

LsMker. — The  report  of  lumber  district  No.  3 
abowB  the  following : 

LDiTCHkditlbemoaUl  or  Black  rinr lT!l,Sg9,Ua  ft. 

LnmbAr  muiuCictiirtd  ftt  I^CroAHUidlmine- 

dlMa  Tlolnlly IWJWe.OOUfl. 

SblBvlM  Quau^tDced  Id  dlitilct. nH,lll>ij,UCO 

Laih. »I.aou,l»0 

The  reptort  of  district  No.  11  contains  the 
following  flgnres :  Logs  scaled,  46,000,000  feet ; 
manofactures,  49,000,000  feet;  lath  and  shin- 
gles, 14,700,000. 

WOOD,  JaHH  Frederick,  an  American  Boman 
Catholic  prelate,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April 
37,  1818;  died  there  June  30,  1883.  His  par- 
ents were  English,  and  came  to  America  a 
iew  jears  before  his  birth.  Uis  father  was  a 
inerchant  and  importer.  After  being  educated 
in  England,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1827,  and,  having  taken  a  clerkship  in  the 
United  States  Bank,  he  rose  gradually,  in  the 
conrsa  ot  eight  years,  to  the  place  of  cashier. 
He  was  also  for  three  years  in  the  Franklin  Bank 
of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Wood  was  of  Protestant  par- 
«ntage,  but  became  a  Oatholic,  and  was  baptized 
April  7, 1836.  Ilisattention  was  now  turned  to 
Uhe  vocation  of  the  priesthood,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  to  Rome  in  1838,  studied  there  for 
aiearly  seven  years,  and  in  March,  1844,  was 
made  a  priest.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  be 
Teturned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  rector  of  the  cathedral  in  Ciuciu- 
•lati.  He  filled  this  place  for  ten  yeiirs,  when 
le  became  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  in 
vhesame  city.  While  discharging  his  duties  as 
Vastor  he  was  appointed  Coadjutor-Bisliop  of 
Philadelphia,  with  tlie  right  of  succession.  He 
"^U  consecrated  bishop  April  26,  1867,     The 
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diocese  at  that  date  fnclnded  nearly  ell  Penn- 
sylvania, West  New  Jersey,  and  the  whole  of 
Delaware.  The  diocese  was  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition financially,  but  tbe  new  bishop  showed 
himself  eqnal  to  the  sltnation.  He  b«ean  at 
once  to  organize  the  cathedral  parirdi,  bnilt  a 
chapel,  intriodnced  a  wider  range  of  devotions, 


gathered  the  people  together,  and  dbobarged 
all  the  duties  of  a  perish  priest  with  a  xeal  and 
regularity  which  soon  made  tbe  parish  one  of 
tbe  strongest  in  the  city.  He  gave  particular 
attention  Ui  financial  qnestions,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  to  him  almost  alone  is 
dne  the  credit  of  estrioatiug  tbe  diocese  from 
its  difficulties. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Neumann,  Jan.  6, 
1860,  Bishop  Wood  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
full  administration  of  the  diocese.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  he  consecrated  his  cathedral.  All 
the  charitable  institutions  received  improve- 
ment and  extension.  Nen-  religious  orders 
were  introduced.  He  established  the  Home  for 
Destitute  Orphan  Girls,  enlarged  St.  Vincent's 
Home,  aided  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
brought  in  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and 
established  tlie  Sister  Servants  of  the  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary.  He  was  especially  urgent 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  ITieological 
Seminary  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  April  4,  1666. 

In  February,  18T5,  Pope  Pias  IX  erected 
Philadelphia  into  a  now  metropolitan  soe,  and 
Bishop  Wood  attained  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop. He  was  invested  with  the  pallium 
June  17,  1876.  Bishop  Wood  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  infallibility. 

WOKLD'S  FAIB8.  iMterdiB.— The  Interna- 
tional Colonial  and  General  Exportation  Ex- 
Sisition  was  opened  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
ay  1,  1683,  and  closed  on  October  Slat.    It 
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was  organized  by  a  syndicate  of  Bel^an  and  mens  of  the  artists  of  those  countries.  Tbe 
Dutch  capitalists.  The  foundation  of  the  un-  principal  structures  were  remarkably  hand- 
dertaking  was  a  complete  representation  of  the  some,  highly  ornamental,  and  arranged  to  dk- 
Dutch  East  India  colonies,  including  the  man-  play  the  exhibits  to  the  best  possible  adras- 
ners  and  customs  of  tlie  natives,  their  systems  of  tage.  Nothing  could  be  finer,  within  the  same 
agriculture,  transportation,  and  commerce,  do-  limits,  than  the  general  effect  of  the  displaj, 
mestic  arts,  mechanical  trades,  weapons  of  war,  nor  any  scene  more  picturesque  than  tie 
types  of  the  people,  costumes,  and  general  prod-  grounds  and  the  buildings,  particularly  tbe  fi- 
ucts.  This  department  of  the  Exposition  was  ^ade  of  the  main  building,  constructed  after  u 
comprised  in  a  special  building,  with  minor  Oriental  pattern,  in  a  semicircular  form,  sup- 
structures.  The  entire  Exposition  occupied  ported  by  two  towers  resting,  respectiveh, 
twenty-five  acres,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  upon  the  backs  of  four  monster  elephants,  and 
Within  this  space  were  grouped  the  various  surmounted  by  figures  of  Indian  gods.  The 
buildings,  about  fifty  in  number.  In  the  main  entrance  to  this  was  through  the  New  RoTa) 
building  were  arranged  the  manufactures  and  Museum,  in  which  were  exhibited  the  splendid 
products  of  the  different  countries  exhibiting,  articles  from  the  Kensington  Museum,  and 
Of  these  the  countries  exliibiting  the  most  fully  those  brought  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  frum 
were  in  this  order — France,  Belgium,  Holland,  India,  gifts  made  to  him  by  the  native  nysl& 
Germany.  The  finest  exhibit,  and  said  to  be  An  important  and  most  interesting  special  ex- 
the  finest  ever  made  by  that  country,  was  by  hibit  was  that  of  diamond  cutting  and  polisb- 
France.  The  poorest  was  from  the  United  iug,  an  industry  for  which  Amsterdam  is  tbe 
States,  from  which  country  no  commissioners  most  famous  locality  in  the  world.  The  boni- 
were  sent,  the  display  made  being  by  agents  in  cultural  display  was  contained  in  a  sepant« 
Europe  of  American  manufactures,  and  com-  building,  but  was  of  minor  importance.  Tbe 
prising  only  a  few  articles.  Machinery  Hall  Press  Pavilion  was  an  elegant  structuref  cod- 
mcluded  machinery  in  operation  from  France,  taining  all  necessary  accommodations  for  tbe 
Germany,  Belgium,  HoUand,  the  United  States,  journalists  of  tbe  world  who  visited  tbe  Expo- 
and  Great  Britain.  A  special  building,  form-  sition  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties, 
ing  an  annex  to  the  main  building,  contained  The  charge  for  admission  to  the  ExnoeJtici 
representations  of  numerous  small  industries  varied  on  different  days,  the  highest  being  a 
and  manufactures  in  operation,  and  here  were  fiorin,  or  forty  cents.  Arrangements  were  ei^ 
disposed  the  greater  number  of  those  minor  fected  with  the  French  and  Belgian  railvavs, 
exhibits  which  are  usually  scattered  through-  by  which  parties  of  excursionists  came  from 
out  an  exhibition,  and  which  include  small  remote  parts  of  the  Continent  at  redoced 
wares  for  sale  and  strictly  for  exhibition  or  prices,  while  the  entire  system  of  Dutch  rail- 
competitive  purposes.  There  were  also  sepa-  ways  offered  similar  facilities.  By  these  means 
rate  structures  devoted  to  special  exhibitors,  the  peasantry  and  farming  classes  were  able  to 
besides  a  pavilion  for  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  visit  Amsterdam  and  the  Exposition  at  a  mod- 
one  for  the  King  of  Holland,  the  Press  Pavil-  erate  expense,  and  the  grounds  and  bnildisfs 
ion,  and  numerous  restaurants  representing  were  made  peculiarly  interesting  by  the  pre?- 
Holland,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other  ence  of  the  Friesland  and  North  and  Sootb 
countries.  The  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  Holland  peasantry  in  their  peculiar  co^omei 
out  in  flower-gardens ;  and  as  the  situation  The  entire  grounds  of  the  Exposition  were 
was  intersected  by  canals,  there  was  opportu-  granted  to  its  administration  by  the  dtj  o& 
nityfor  a  novel  display  of  Chinese  junks,  Java-  cials  of  Amsterdam.  As  a  charge  for  space 
nese  and  other  East  Indian  boats  and  bridges,  was  made  to  exhibitors,  of  fifteen  florins  per 
displaying  the  designs  of  different  countries,  square  metre,  an  enormous  income  was  realiied 
One  building  was  devoted  to  a  Javanese  band  from  this  source,  and  the  Exposition  was  tbe 
or  orchestra,  the  Qamelang^  comprising  thirty-  organized  on  a  profltable  basis  without  negard 
eight  native  performers  on  the  musical  instru-  to  the  sale  of  admissions.  The  articles  ezhi^ 
ments  of  Java,  a  most  novel  and  interesting  ited,  excepting  in  certain  specified  cases,  ver« 
attraction.  Of  the  entire  colonial  exhibit  it  all  offered  for  sale,  and  a  considerable  traffic 
is  to  be  said  that  it  was  the  largest,  most  com-  was  conducted  in  the  smaller  objects  ThM 
prehensive,  and  most  instructive  ever  made,  administration  and  general  supervision  were 
The  general  exhibition,  while  it  partook  of  the  excellent,  the  police  and  sanitary  arrangemeBti 
characteristics  of  all  such  displays,  was  notable  entirely  satisfactory. 

in  having  fewer  insignificant  and  frivolous  ex-  An  important  feature  of  the  Expoation  was 

hibits  than  any  other.    In  point  of  size,  tbe  the  series  of  conferences  or  scientific  reanio» 

Amsterdam   Exposition  will  rank  next  aft-er  for  the  discussion  of  topics  in  the  arts  and  ari- 

that  of  Paris  in  1878.    The  fine-art  exhibits  ences,  hygiene,  political  economy,  internatiooal 

were  contained  in  a  special  building,  and  num-  jurisprudence,  etc.,  which  were  participated  ia 

bered  as  many  as  2,000  paintings  of  Holland,  by  some  of  the  leading  specialists  of  Europe. 

Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Medals  and  diplomas  were  awarded  by  s  a:^ 

Great  Britain.     This  display  was  not,   as  a  fully  chosen  list  of  juries  comprising  some  of 

whole,  first  rate  in  merit,  though  the  Dutch  the  leading  scientista  and  experts  of  ib^  differ- 

and  Belgian  works  presented  tbe  best  speci-  ent  countries  exhibiting. 
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The  colonial  exhibits  were  collected  under  name  of  the  Foreign  Exhibition  Association, 
the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Department  of  the  by  the  issue  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $25,000. 
Government,  by  experts  sent  to  the  East  In-  The  officers  of  the  association  were  as  follow : 
dies  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  President ;  C.  B.  Nor- 
Exposition  these  were  given  by  the  Govern-  ton,  Secretary;  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Treas- 
ment  to  the  Museum  of  Leyden.  urer.  Directors — Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  Fred- 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  English  Aus-  eric  W.  Lincoln,  Frederick  O.  Prince,  Lansing 
tralian  colonies  were  largely  represented  in  Millis,  James  H.  Wilson,  Francis  A.  Walker, 
the  Exposition :  Uruguay,  Chili,  and  Brazil  Henry  W.  Peabody,  William  A.  Hovey,  Hart- 
made  also  a  fair  display.  The  Dutch  colony  ley  Lord,  S.  D.  Sergeant,  J.  W.  Wolcott,  Na- 
of  Surinam  made  a  fine  exhibit,  including  types  than  Appleton,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Joseph  B. 
of  the  natives.  Egypt  was  fully  illustrated,  as  Thomas,  Jr.,  Edward  C.  Ellis,  Charles  D. 
were  also  Tunis  and  Morocco.  No  more  per-  Barry.  The  geiieral  manager  was  C.  B.  Nor- 
fect  and  comprehensive  display  was  ever  made  ton,  secretary.  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
in  any  exhibition  by  any  country,  in  proportion  foreign  countries  to  obtain  exhibits,  which 
to  its  size  and  capacity,  than  was  made  by  were  obtained  from  Algeria,  Australasia,  Aus- 
HoUand  at  the  Amsterdam  Exposition.  This  tria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  China, 
portion  of  the  collection  was  a  matter  of  sur-  Colombia,  Corea,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Eng- 
pme  to  visitors,  on  account  of  its  extent,  and  land,  Fiji  islands,  France,  Germany,  Guate- 
tlie  general  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  ex-  mala,  Hawaiian  islands,  Holland,  India,  Ire- 
hibits.  In  the  articles  of  manufacture  special  land,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Norway, 
to  Holland,  the  display  was  complete;  in  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  San  Salvador,  Scot- 
Schiedam  gin,  candles.  Delft  china  ware.  Delft-  land,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
Smyrna  carpets,  and  pipes,  this  country  has  key,  and  Venezuela.  The  exhibition  was  held 
made  a  world-wide  reputation.  Such  was  also  in  the  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  Belgian  exhibits  of  Mechanics'  Association,  on  Huntington  Ave- 
laces,  carved-oak  furniture,  glass,  metal-work,  nue,  in  ttie  reclaimed  district,  an  irregular 
and  carpets.  brick  structure,  three  stories  in  height,  built 
At  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  as  was  the  for  exhibition  purposes;  the  second  and  third 
case  in  that  of  Paris  in  1878,  a  monster  lottery  stories  formed  galleries  around  the  two  main 
of  exhibits  was  organized  under  Government  halls  into  which  it  was  divided,  with  side-rooms 
permission,  the  prizes  being  articles  purchased  for  offices,  restaurant,  picture-gallery,  etc. 
from  the  exhibitors  of  the  different  countries.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  handsomely 
The  official  report  of  the  Amsterdam  Exposi-  decorated  with  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  tro- 
tion  not  having  been  made  at  the  time  of  this  phies  of  flags,  and  other  ornamentation.  It 
writing,  its  statistics  are  not  accessible.  In  a  was  lighted  by  electric  light  and  heated  by 
genercd  way,  it  is  believed  to  have  been,  finan-  steam,  this  exhibition  being  the  first  of  its  kind 
cially,  more  successful  than  any  previous  un-  ever  held  in  winter.  On  the  main  floors  spe- 
dertaking  of  the  kind.  The  President  of  the  cial  buildings  were  erected  by  exhibitors ;  in 
Exposition  was  Herr  D.  Cordes,  and  the  Com-  the  center  of  Washington  Hall  (so  called)  was 
missioner-General,  M.  E.  Agostini.  a  music  pavilion,  where  an  orchestra  performed 
Bastoi  (Hifls.)  Forelgii  ExhIbltloBt — This  exhibi-  at  stated  times,  music  being  also  supplied  by 
tion  differed  from  all  that  have  preceded  it  in  the  great  organ  at  one  end  of  the  same  hall, 
the  United  States,  in  being  devoted  exclusively  Of  the  foreign  countries  represented,  the 
to  products  and  manufactures  of  foreign  conn-  following  sent  commissioners  having  charge 
tries.  It  was  organized  in  1882,  under  the  gen-  of  their  exhibits:  Japan,  Guatemala,  Persia, 
eral  laws  of  Massachusetts,  by  charter  granted  France,  Hawaii,  Austria,  San  Salvador,  Den- 
f  or  "the  general  improvement  of  the  manufact-  mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  number  of 
uring  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  United  separate  exhibits  was,  in  round  numbers,  5,000, 
States,  by  means  of  holding  worthy  and  ade-  of  which  the  largest  display  was  from  Japan, 
quate  exhibitions  of  foreign  manufactures,  ar-  in  china-ware,  bronzes,  ivory-carvings,  and  em- 
tistic  and  natural  productions;  the  improve-  broideries. 

ment  of  educational  facilities  afforded  to  arti-  The  Foreign  Exhibition  opened  on  Septem- 
sans ;  the  providing  of  foreign  libraries  of  ref-  her  8d,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including 
erence,  for  use  at  such  exhibitions ;  the  pro-  an  oration  by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  and  closed 
viding  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  subjects  on  Jan.  12,  1884.  The  charge  for  admission 
of  industry,  science,  and  art ;  and  the  provid-  to  the  exhibition  was  flfty  cents,  and  there  was 
inz  of  all  other  proper  means  by  which  these  no  charge  for  space  to  exhibitors.  Medals  and 
objects  can  be  accomplished."  By  an  act  of  diplomas  were  awarded.  Financially,  the  ex- 
Congress,  approved  June  28,  18S2,  all  goods  hibition  was  not  successful,  there  being  a  defi- 
intended  for  this  exhibition  were  admitted  free  cit  of  about  the  amount  of  the  original  issue 
of  duty  while  on  exhibition,  the  building  being  of  stock,  which  was  made  up  by  subscription 
made  a  bonded  warehouse  for  this  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders. 
and  the  goods  permitted  to  be  sold  at  the  close  WTOMING*  Territorial  GoTenuMBt — The  Ter- 
npon  payment  of  duty.  ritorial  officers  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 
The  exhibition  was    organized    under  the  Governor,  William  Hale ;  Secretary,  Elliot  S. 
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N.  Morgan ;  Treasurer,  F.  G.  Warren ;  Audit- 
or, Jesse  linigbt;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  John  Slaughter.  Supreme  Court : 
Chief  Justice,  James  6.  Sener;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, J.  B.  Blair  and  S.  C.  Parks. 

Resoims  and  General  CondittMi. — The  area  of 
Wyoming  is  nearly  100,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  about  85,000,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  in  the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Rfulroad  and  its  branches. 

The  mean  elevation  is  6,400  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  Rocky  mountains  traverse  the 
territory  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast 
in  irregular  ranges.  The  air  is  pure,  light,  and 
dry.  The  average  rainfall  is  not  one  fourth 
that  in  the  Mississippi  river  basin ;  irrigation 
is  therefore  depended  upon  for  the  raising  of 
crops.  The  winters  are  open ;  there  are  but 
few  snow-storms,  and  the  strong  winds  which 
form  a  feature  of  the  climate  usually  clear  away 
the  fallen  snow  in  a  few  days. 

The  precious  and  superior  metals  are  found 
widely  distributed  over  Wyoming.  The  mines 
are,  however,  not  far  developed. 

More  than  one  fifth  of  the  territory  is  cov- 
ered with  timber. 

Cheyenne,  the  capital,  has  a  population  that 
is  estimated  at  between  5,000  and  6,000.  The 
stockmen  of  the  territory  make  it  their  head- 
quarters, and  many  of  them  have  built  hand- 
some residences  in  the  city. 

Laramie  City  is  the  county  town  of  Albany 
county,  and  the  center  of  trade  for  the  Lara- 
mie plains.  Its  population  is  about  4,000.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  operates  large  rolling- 
mills  in  Laramie,  and  is  now  building  works 
fonthe  preparation  of  soda  for  the  market. 

Cattle. — In  round  numbers,  the  statistics  of 
Wyoming^s  cattle  business  for  1888  may  be  put 
down  thus:  Stock,  800,000  head;  value,  $30,- 
000,000;  shipments,  200,000  head;  value,  $9,- 
000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

Sheep. — It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  number  of 
sheep  now  in  Wyoming  at  upward  of  760,000. 
Next  to  the  cattle  business  ranks  sheep  hus- 
bandry. Very  little  loss  is  sustained  on  ac- 
count of  disease.  The  dryness  of  the  soil  not 
only  prevents  foot- rot,  but  sheep  aflTected  with 
it  when  brouj?ht  here  are  readily  cured. 

Horses. — Of  late  years  many  Wyoming  ranch- 


men have  been  turning  their  attention  to  bc^se- 
raising.  The  business  can  be  conducted  here 
cheaply,  horses  being  allowed  to  graze  all  the 
year  round.  The  number  of  horses  assessed 
in  1888  was  26,868. 

HiscirilaieMS  SUtistte—In  the  following  Uble 
the  first  column  of  figures  represents  the  popu- 
lation of  Wyoming  as  ascertained  by  the  censni 
of  1880.  The  second  is  the  population  of  1882, 
as  estimated  on  a  comparison  of  the  vote  c&st 
at  every  election  precinct  in  1880  and  1882: 


18S0. 

188S. 

The  Territory. 

90,779 

27,*00 

Albany  ooanty 

4,e25 
8,488 

289 
6,400 

687 
2,561 
2,^79 

t.V^ 

Carbon  oouD^ 

Crook  coanty 

4.4fl0 

Laramie  county 

Sw^>0 

Johnson  coanty 

1.4^0 

Sweetwater  county 

8.300 

Uintah  county 

8,400 

The  number  of  schools  in  1883  was  75;  pu- 
pils enrolled,  8,871.  The  assessed  value  of 
property  the  .same  year  was  $21,566,993.50. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Dec.  81,  1883, 
on  a  levy  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  was  $49,782.68. 

In  1882  Morton  £.  Post,  Democrat,  was 
elected  delegate  to  Congress  by  a  vote  of  5,81S 
against  4,702  for  his  Republican  opponent 

IndlanSt — Although  there  have  be«n  no  hos- 
tilities with  Indians  for  several  years  in  Wj- 
oniing,  the  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory  have  been  annoyed  by  banas  of  reser- 
vation Indians  roaming  at  large  over  the  pub- 
lic lands,  professedly  on  hunting  expeditiooflb 
The  stockmen  of  northern  and  northeastern 
Wyoming  have  Indian  reservations  on  three 
sides  of  their  grazing  country.  They  aseeil 
that  the  Indians  live  for  protracted  seasoitf  ia 
localities  where  there  is  little  or  no  game,  eimI 
that  the  losses  to  herd-ownei'^  through  hsnog 
their  cattle  killed  by  them  for  food,  are  increa^ 
ing  every  year,  and  are  now  so  great  that  or- 
ganized bodies  of  stockmen  will  take  stringent 
measures  to  check  the  evil  if  no  action  19  tikeo 
with  that  end  in  view  by  the  Indian  Bareao. 

ZVLlJLilOK    See  Caps  Colont  and  Scob 
Africa. 
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iiA,  flketoh,  ii,  1. 
observations  by,  iii,  84. 

C,  discovery  by,  vi,  19. 

C,  obit,  vi.  678. 

S.  C.J  sketcn,  ii,  1. 
\  P.,  obit.,  iii,  631. 
der,  sketch,  iv,  1. 
jZj  depo^iition  of,  i,  760 ; 
,  i,  1. 

afar,  Akhoond  of  9wat, 
iii,  648. 
mid  II,  sketch,  i,  2 ;  reign 

841. 

im  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  1. 
the  Sheik,  v.  623. 
nan  Khan,  ssetch,  v,  1 ; 
le  with   Ayoob,  vi,  8; 

T.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  691. 
^riments  by,  iv,  18 L. 
bie,  J.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  674. 
^m  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Netherlands,  i,  684. 
?ablet  of,  vii,  257. 
,  i,  3,  9 :  ii,  2 ;  war  with 
;,  1,  8;  li,  2:  iv,  2,833; 
I;  cession  or  Miissowah 
i,  802. 
lic^e,  i,  67. 

I,  Vlllj  111. 

ivention  by,  vi,  266. 
I,  Duches.s  of,  obit,  i,  627. 
It,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  691. 
«r,  ii,  91;  viii,  111. 

P.,  obit,  v,  687. 
h,  fortress  of,  oocnpation 

Austria,  iii,  45. 
Imond,  obit,  ii^  651. 
pcriments  by,  vii,  87. 
.  P.,  obit,  vi,  890. 
Ivin,  obit,  ii,  674. 
dwin,  sketch,  ii,  8. 
.  F.,  obit,  vi,  678. 
Tm.,  obit,  V,  587. 
sk  Forests,  Preservation 
i,  856,  676. 
.  B.,  obit,  iii,  631. 
ions  of  Food,  iv,  2 ;  vi,  81, 
23,  639 ;  test  for  elucose 

•••tin  " 

|ar,  viii,  112. 
Imstian  Church,  v,  2. 


Adventists,  i,  6 ;  ii,  8 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv; 
6;  vi,  1;  a  prophetess,  ii,  4, 
differences  between  Seventh- 
Day  and  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, iii,  49 ;  articles  of  faitn, 
vi,  1. 

Aerial  Navigation,  vi,  648. 

Aerial  Transportation.  See  Tel- 
pherage,  viii,  679. 

Affirmation  Question  in  Parlia- 
ment   See  Oaths. 

Afghanistan,  i^  6 ;  ii,  4 ;  iii,  2 ;  iv, 
6 ;  V,  8 ;  vi,  2 ;  maps,  i,  7 ;  iii, 
8 ;  iv.  8 ;  v,  5 ;  viii,  1 :  map  of 
Cabul,  iv,  13 ;  map  ot  Canda- 
har,  V,  7. 

A%hans,  descent  claimed  by,  ii,  4 ; 
tribes  of,  V.  8. 

Afghan  War,  tne.  See  Afghanis- 
tan in  vols,  iii,  iv^  v,  and  vi ; 
effect  in  India,  iii,  437;  iv, 
491 ;  meeting  in  London,  iv, 
494;  discus^d  in  Parliament, 
V,  880,  837,  343 :  vi,  362 ;  Rus- 
sian corresponaence,  vi,  800; 
cost  of,  V,  886 ;  effect  in  Per- 
sia, V,  622 ;  change  in  British 
policy,  vi,  2;  withdrawal  of 
British  troops,  \n,  369. 

Africa,  i,  8 ;  ii,  7 ;  iii,  7 ;  iv,  14 ;  v, 
9;  vi,  4. 

Africa,  Central,  exploration  of. 
See  Geographical,  etc.,  in  every 
volume;  treatment  of  travel- 
ers in,  iv,  401,  402,  406,  407; 
customs,  iv,  403, 404 ;  extermi- 
nation of  a  tribe  visited  by  Liv- 
ingstone, iv,  407. 

Afridis,  hostilities  by,  ii,  894. 

Agaricine,  vii,  88. 

Agoult,  (Jountess  d'j  sketch,  i,  9. 

Agriculture,  i,  10 ;  li,  8 ;  iii,  7  ;  v. 
10 ;  pcrcentatjje  of  cultivated 
lands  in  various  countries,  ii, 
8  ;  department  of,  in  N.  C,  ii, 
673 :  sugar  in  Minn.,  ii,  628 ; 
in  Miss.  J  iii,  574 ;  wheat  weigh- 
in?  andmspection^iv,  623 ;  fa- 
cilities in  N.  C,  IV,  690;  de- 
cline of,  in  England ^  vii,  1 ;  ex- 
periment station,  vii,  511. 


Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha,  sketch,  ii, 
11. 

Aigon,  J.,  obit,  iii^  631. 

Aiken,  F.,  obit,  iii,  631. 

Ainsworth,  W.  II.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Air-thermometer,  vii,  92. 

Aird,  Thos.,  sketch,  i,  14. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  observations,  vi,  89. 

Aitken,  John,  on  fo^,  v,  275. 

Akerman,  A.  T.,  obit,  v^  687. 

Akhoond  of  Swat,  obit,  iii,  643. 

Akkas,  the,  vi,  4. 

Alabama,  in  every  volume ;  Depart- 
ment of  A^culture,  viii,  2 ; 
tax  law,  vih,  2 ;  Treasurer  ab- 
sconded, viii,  8. 

Alaska,  iv,  24 ;  map,  iv,  26 ;  peo- 
ple, V,  801 ;  need  of  govern- 
ment, V,  648  ;  statistics,  vi,  9 ; 
fur-seal  industry,  vii,  6  ;  vol- 
canoes viii,  287. 

Albanian  League^  the,  against  sur- 
render of  territory,  v,  687,  688 ; 
vi,  842 ;  opposition  to  Monte- 
negro, V,  542 ;  viii,  649  ;  map  of 
Albania,  i,  751. 

Albany,  Capitol  at,  iv,  671 ;  vi, 
658 ;  vii,  614 ;  viii,  570,  576. 

Alber^r,  F.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  574. 

Alberi,  E.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Albert,  J.  S.,  obit,  v.  588. 

Albert,  W.  J.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Albert  Lake,  circumnavigated,  i, 
881 ;  Stanley^s  journey,  i,  833. 

Alberta,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Albertis,  explorations  by,  i,  829. 

Albrecht,  W.  E.,  sketch,  i,  18. 

Albuf(6ra,  Due  de,  obit,  ii,  591. 

Albuminoids,  in  grain,  v,  92. 

Alcohol  J  test  for,  i,  97  \  estimation 
of,  m  a  mbcture,  it,  92 ;  freez- 
ing-point of  mLxturos,  vi,  100  ; 
statistics^  iv,  24. 

Alden,  Admiral  J.,  sketch,  ii,  13. 

Alencar,  J.  M.  de,  obit.,  ii,  691. 

Aleko  Pasha,  sketch,  iv,  26. 

Alexander  I,  of  Buliraria,  sketch, 
iv,  26  ;  strife  with  Russia,  viii, 
74. 

Alexander  II,  of  Russia,  sketches, 
ii,  13 ;  vi,  10 ;  as:ia8siuation,  vt 
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795,  796 ;  trial  of  assassins,  vi, 
796. 

Alexander  III,  of  Russia,  accession, 
vi,  798 ;  portrait,  v,  661 ;  cor- 
onation, viii,  704,  706. 

Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Bussia, 
obit.,  ii,  591. 

Alexander,  B.  S.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Alexander,  £.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  9. 

Alexander,  H.,  Jr.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Alexandria,  Anjrlo-French  squad- 
ron at,  vii,  242 ;  riots  in,  244 ; 
bombardment  of,  244 ;  British 
fleet  at,  vii,  568;  indemnity 
commission,  viii,  297 ;  trials  on 
charge  of  burning,  298. 

Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  portrait, 
viii,  785. 

Algeria,  i,  9, 19 ;  map,  i^  19 ;  French 
Government  in.  ii,  14 ;  shotts 
of,  iii,  725 ;  revolt,  iv^  2Y ;  gov- 
ernment, V,  285 ;  incursions 
from  Tunis,  vi,  811 ;  expro- 
priation of  lands,  viii,  858. 

Alice.  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
l3armstadt,  sketch,  iii,  11. 

A  lima  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 

Alimentary  canal,  viii,  750. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  251. 

Alkali  Desert,  the,  iv^  840. 

Alkaloid,  new  volatile,  iv,  187 ; 
vegetable,  v,  89  ;  of  piturie,  vi, 
98. 

AUard,  Gen.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  591. 

Allen,  A.  U.,  experiments,  vi,  94. 

Allen,  G.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  631. 

Allen,  Wm.,  sketch,  iv,  27. 

Allen,  W.  A.,  obit.,  vii,  685, 

Allen,  W.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Allen,  W.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Alliance  expedition,  vi,  828,  824. 

Alliance  electrical  machine^ iii,  275. 

Alloys,  determination  of,  iv,  502 ; 
new,  viii,  524. 

Alluard,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 

Almshouse,  Tewksbury,  viii,  517. 

Alphonso,  King,  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate, V,  678;  insult  to,  in 
France,  viii,  897. 

Alps,  Tunnels  of  the,  vii,  11. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  map,  i^  345 ;  pow- 
ers of  Parliament,  ii,  849 ;  flual 
regulation  of  government,  iv, 
438 ;  incident,  v,  208 ;  govern- 
ment of,  vii,  859 ;  language 
question,  viii.  897. 

Alsina.  Adolfo,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Altitudes,  highest  mountain,  pass, 
and  inhabited  nlace,  vi,  882. 

Aluminum,  wear  or,  ii,  500 ;  atom- 
ic weight,  vi,  98;  production 
of,  vii,  581 :  manumcture  of, 
vni,  524. 

Alvensleben,  Gen.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

AW,  J.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

Amalie  Aug[usta.  ex-Queen  of  Sax- 
ony, obit.,  ii,  592. 

Amat,  Thaddeus,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

A  mat  di  San  Filippo  e  Surso,  Car- 
dinal, sketch,  iii,  11. 

Amazon,  survey  of  the,  iii,  865, 589 ; 
explorations  near,  iii,  865. 

Amberley,  Viscount,  obit.,  i,  627. 

Ambros,  A.  W.,  sketch,  i.  21. 

America,  i,  22;  ii,  15;  iii,  12;  iv, 
28;  V,  15. 

Amerman,  John,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  611. 

Ames,  Adclbert,  impeachment,  i, 
561. 


Ames,  £.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  29. 

Ames,  J.^  Jr.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Ames,  Oliver,  obit.,  ii,  574. 

Amidoii,  experiments,  viii,  99. 

Aminof,  Baron,  explorations  by,  iii, 
859. 

Ammonia,  in  saliva^  vi,  1 00 ;  in  po- 
table waters,  vii,  91. 

Amnesty,  bill  in  Congress,  i,  182- 
193;  to  Cubans,  ii,  700;  in 
France,  iv,  889 ;  v,  284 ;  return 
of  exileSj  v,  285;  for  press 
offenses,  iii,  848,  844. 

Amr-el-Makasef,  revolt,  viii,  299. 

Amsterdam  fair,  viii,  824. 

Amusements,  Presbyterian  Assem- 
bly on.  V,  680. 

Analytic  coemistry,  viii,  117. 

Anam.    See  Tonquin. 

Anderson,  A.  A.,  explorations  by, 
iv,  404. 

Anderson,  Larz,  obit.^  iii,  681. 

Anderson,  Louise,  obit.,  ii,  574. 

Anderson,  R.  H.,  obit.,  iv,  692. 

Andersonville,  prison  at,  i,  184-192. 

Andes,  the,  explorations  in,  vi,  880 ; 
new  pass  over,  viiij  128,  884. 

Andlaw,  F.  X.  von,  obit.^  i,  627. 

Andral,  Gabriel,  sketch,  i,  22 ;  in- 
vestigations by,  viii,  60. 

Andrassy,  Count,  policy  of,  i,  887, 
888,  710,  760 ;  ii,  56,  57,  881 ; 
iii,  48,  44  ^  resignation  of,  iv, 
67 ;  and  Bismaroc,  iv,  67. 

Andrassy,  Countess,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Andrews,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

Angelin,  N.  P.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Angelis,  Cardinal,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Anglican  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume. 

Anglican  ritualistic  controversy,  vi, 
16 ;  viii,  6. 

Aniline  salts^  new,  iv,  182. 

Animal  chemistry,  vii.  94 ;  viii,  119. 

Animal  plants  and  plant-animals, 
iv,  86. 

Aiumals,  societies  for  prevention  of 
cruelty  to^  iv,  601. 

Annexations,  mtervention  in  cases 
of,  vii,  626. 

Anson,  A.  H.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Ansted,  D.  T.,  obit.,  v,  597. 

Anthon,  G.  C,  obit.,  ii,  674. 

Anthony,  Allard,  ii,  576. 

Anthony,  James,  obit.,  i,  611. 

Anthony,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  675. 

Anthropology,  vi,  19. 

Anti-ferment,  an,  ii.  97. 

Anti-Mason  partv,  tiie,  v,  697. 

Anti-Monopoly  League,  vi,  662. 

Antimony-mines  in  Mexico,  v,  18. 

Antinori  expedition,  iii,  862. 

Antiquity  or  man.  See  Anthropol- 
ogy, vi,  19. 

Antiseptics,  Wi,  96,  816 ;  viii,  116, 

747. 
Antonelli,  Cardinal,  sketch,  i,  27. 
Antonelli,  Count,  explorations  by, 

viii,  886. 
Antonucchi,  A.  B.,  obit.,  iv,  697. 
Antwerp  harbor,  improvement  of, 

iv,  846  ;  vii,  280. 
Apfaltem,  Iwan,  obit.,  i.  628. 
Appleton,  Geo.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  16. 
Appleton,  John  A.,  skctcn,  vi,  20. 
Apponyi,  R.,  Count,  obit.,  i,  628. 
Apportionment  of  Representatives, 

bill  in  Congress,  vi,  184 ;  vii, 

142;    in  New  York,  iv,  671. 

See  also  Redistricting. 


Apuzzo,  F.,  obit,  v.  697. 
Aquilonda,  Lake,  v,  295. 
Aquinas.  Leo  XIII  on,  iv,* 
Arabi  Anmed  Pasha  (Aial 
vi,  236 ;  vii,  241 ;  ake 
portrait,  vii,  21. 
Araoic  Lexicon.     See  Lanf 
Araucania,  Chilian  posses 

vii,  99. 

Arbitration,    obli^tion    c 

chants  to  abide  bv2aftc 

mcnt,  vi,  21 ;  of  Lnite 

on  disputed  bonndanes 

778;  of  claims  betwetr 

States  and  Mexico,  viii 

Arbuthnot,  W.,  obit.j  i,  62 

Arch«ology.  i,  28  :  vi,  21. 

ArchibaitL  Sir  T.  D..  obit 

Arconati- visioonti,  ooit,  i, 

Arctic  exploration,  in  everv 

under  Geographical  P] 

map  of  Arctic  North  I 

i,  325 ;  islands  dis^ovc 

864;  vii^  881,  334;  d 

lar    stations,    viu,  8^ 

Greely  Expedition,  vii 

Ardmillan,  Lord,  obit.,  i,  t 

Area  of  United  States  bv  c 

1880,  vi,  850. 
Arfak  Mountains,  iv,  408. 
Argentine  Republic^  in  ei; 
ume  ;    maps,  i,  87 ; 
American  products  in, 
Arjiyll,  Duke  of,  nketcii,  i? 
Arizona,  i,  88 ;  viii,  16. 
Arkansas,  in  everv  volan 
nunciation  of  tne  nanx 
Arlbei^  Tunnel,  viii,  810. 
Annenia,    misgovemment 
887;  scheme  tor  gox^ 
V,  689;  question  of,  ^ 
viii,  778 ;  map,  iii,  78S 
Armenian  churches,  the,  v 
Armies,  discipline    bill   i 
Britain,  iv,   452;   rec 
tion  in  Denmark,  iv,  8 
laws  in  France,!!,  801 
strength  of,  in  France, 
bill  m  Germany,  v,  t. 
law  in  Netbermiids, 
the  Persian,  vi,  733;  i 
izntion  of  the  Spanish, ' 
the  Swiss,  vi,  829. 
Arminius,  statue  of.    See 

i,61. 
Armltage,  Sir  E.,  obit,  i,  6 
Armstrong  pun,  the,  vii,  5f 
Army  of  the  United  States,  i 
volume  but  viii;  reor 
tion  of,  iii,  80;  appro| 
bilh«,  iii,  186,  196-218,6 
226,  284,   251-274;  ret 
272 ;  V,  167-172 ;  use  c 
pogfe  comitaivs^  ul,  SO,  1$ 
retirement  of  officeis,  ri 
Amaud,  F.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 
Amdt,  H.,  obit.,  i,  €28.^ 
Amdts  von  Amesberg,  K.  L 

iii,  649. 
Amim,  Count  Harry  von,  ti 

i.  S48 ;  sketchy  vi,  86. 
Arnold,  Aaron,  obit.,  i,  611 
Arnold,  T.  J.,  obit,  li,  593. 
Arrivabene,  Coimt,  obit.,  n 
Arrom,  Cecilia  de.    See  Cili 

i,82. 
Arsenic,  solvent  for,  i,  98 ;  ta 
i,  100 ;  vi,  95 :  in  the  b 
101;  V,  92;  viii,  119; «? 
tion  from  antimony,  ii 
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I  copper,  viii,  118 ;  as  col- 
E^-mutter,  iv,  2,  4 ;  in  wall- 
jr,  vi.  99 ;  poisoning  bv,  v, 

yi.  751 ;  poisoning  from 
lutn.  vii^  90. 

wells,  ii,  280  ;  deepest  in 
world,  ii,  281 ;  in  Georgiu, 
348 ;  patents,  viii,  446. 
C.  A.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
)6;  inaugural  and  procla> 
on,  vi,  847.  Messages, 
DoDgress  and  Public  Doc- 
nts. 

>n,  explorations,  i,  831. 
B,  Kin<^  of,  war  declared 
vi,  4. 

^  J.  H.,  explorations  by, 
K). 
la  cUsaster,  report,  ii,  617. 

first  five  volumes;  Cen- 
esplorations  in.  i,  828 ;  ii, 

ill,  859,  860;  Iv,  899;  v, 

vii,  835;  new  route  to. 
385 ;  routes  to  Central,  ana 
B  with,  viii,  707. 
lor,  reforms  proposed  for, 
J9. 

11,  T.,  obit,  i,  612. 
iken  by  Italy,  v,  9. 
ations^  political,  and  at- 
>ts  at,  m  Abyssinia,  v.  69 ; 
ostria,  vii,  64 ;  in  Coiom- 
iv,  149 ;  in  England,  vii, 

in  Germany,  in.  881 ;  in 
a,  iv,  494 ;  in  Ireland,  vii, 

viii,  414 ;  in  Italy,  iii,  458 ; 
ipan,  iii,  462  ^  in  rem,  iii, 

in  Russia,  iii,  744,  745; 
J82-684,  776;  v,  662,  668, 

vi,  12,  796,  799  ;  in  Spain, 
74 ;  iv,  822 ;  v.  673 :  in  Tur- 

V,  690 ;  in  united  States, 
01,  502. 

L.,  obit.,  V,  697. 
ia.  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 
.  and  Babylonian  Kesearoh- 
ecent,  vii,  262. 
s  discovered.    See  Planets, 
>r,    under    Astronomical 
lomena,  in  every  volume, 
nts,  strength  of,  i,  95. 
aical  Journals,  vii,  41. 
nical      Phenomena     and 
press,  in  every  volume, 
nical    Prizes.     See  under 
onomioal  Phenomena,  etc., 
rery  volume. 

right  of,  in  Switzerland, 
29 ;  violation  of,  in  Spun, 
r61. 

,  revolt  in,  i,  684 ;  ii,  641 ; 
597;  iv,  657;  v,  655;  vi, 

vii,  690. 
»,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 
,  admission  of,  to  Parlia- 
t,  V,  834.    See  also  Oaths, 
map  of,  and  ports,  i,  367  ; 
icient,  i,  368. 

1,  E.,  suggestion  of,  for 
»n  exhibition,  vi,  260. 

exposition  at,  see  Expo- 
n,  vi,   2^)0;    to   be    btate 
»l,  iU,  370. 
a.,  the,  vi,  327. 
Theory,  vi,  40 ;  address  on 
rrowth  of,  vi.  91. 
Veights,  V,  86 ;  vi,  92 ;  vii, 
viii,  117. 

-General  of  Indiana,  in  ves- 
ion  as  to  fees  of,  iv,  499. 


Atwater,  L.  H.,  obit.,  viii,  686. 
Atwater,  W.  O.,  investigations  by, 

vi,  671. 
Aubin,  experiments  by,  viii,  120. 
Auohietta,  residence  of,  in  Central 

Africa,  iv,  405. 
Audebert,  eimlorations,  viii,  387. 
Audenricd,  J.  C.j  obit.,  v,  588. 
Audiphone,  the,  iv,  64. 
Aueroach,  B.,  ooit..  vii.  644. 
Auereperg,  Count,  sketcn,  i,  51.  59. 
Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Gren.,  ooit., 

U,  692. 
Aurora  Borealis,  displays  of,  vii, 

34 :  studies  of,  viii,  28 ;  an  ar- 
tificial, viii,  383. 
Aurora  Bing,  the,  382. 
Austin,  new  Capitol  at,  vu,  794. 
Australasia,  explorations  in,  i,  329. 
Australasian  Colonics^  movement 

to  consolidate,  viii,  30 ;  postal 

union,  ibid. ;   defenses^  ibid. ; 

annexation  schemes,  viii,  31. 
Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  every 

volume. 
Austrian  Electoral  SyRtcra,  vii,  46. 
Austrian  influence,  Gladstone  on, 

V,  884. 
Austro-Hungarian   Monarchy,    in 

every  volume. 
Autran,  Jos.,  obit.,  ii,  692. 
Auzoux,  T.  L.  J.,  obit.,  v,  698. 
Avalanche  in  Switzerland,  vi,  830. 
Avery,  D.  D.,  obit.,  iv,  692. 
Awdry,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  649. 
Ayer,  J.  C,  obit.,  iii,  631. 
AyooD  Khan,  v,  4;  vi,  2;  defeat 

and  flighty  vi,  4. 
Ayrton.  electnc  railway,  viii,  678. 
Aztec  Calendar,  the,  viii,  536. 

Babcock,  G.  R.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Babi net,  invention  by.  v,  51. 

Bache,  B.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  632. 

Back,  Sir  G.,  sketch,  iii,  46. 

Bacon,  Geo.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  sketch,  vi,  61. 

Bactena,  vi,  669  ;  relations  of,  with 
variousjzases,  vi,  98.  See  also 
Germ  Theory  and  Tuberculo- 
sis, vii,  798. 

Badger,  George,  obit.,  ii,  675. 

Baer.  K.  E.  von,  sketch,  i,  60,  322. 

Bagehot,  Walter,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Bttgley,  G.  K.,  obit^  i,  612. 

Bagley,  Jas.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Bagley,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  52. 

Bagration  -  Mouchransky,  Prince, 
obit,  i,  628. 

Bahadoor,  eir  J.,  obit^  ii,  592. 

Bahtiarcs,  revolt  of,  vii,  681. 

Bailey,  G.  A.,  obit,  i,  675. 

Bailey,  Theodorus,  sketch,  i,  59. 

Bain.  Alex.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Baira,  Mattnew,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

Baiter.  J.  G.,  obit,  ii,  693. 

Baker^  Rev.  G.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Baker,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit,  ii,  593. 

Baker  Pasha.  See  Egypt,  viii,  295- 
302. 

Baker,  N.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Baker,  Thos.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Baker,  W.  M.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 

Baking-powders,  alum  in,  iii,  85. 

Bakunm,  Michael,  sketch,  i,  60. 

Balard,  A.  J.,  sketchy  i,  61. 

Balch,  Thos.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Baldasseroni,  G.,  sketch,  i^  61. 

Baldwin,  Judffe  C,  obit,  i,  612. 

Ball,  I.  W.,  obit,  v,  588. 


Ballantine,  J.,  obit,  ii^  698. 
Ballay,  Dr.,    explorations  by,  ii, 

833,  884;  iv,  401. 
Ballot,  law  to  prescribe  form  for, 

iv,  17, 18. 
Ballou,  G.  C,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Balmam,  invention  by,  v,  93. 
Baltic   provinces,   government 

change  in,  i,  71. 
Baltimore  anniversary,  v,  494. 
Bamangwato,  det^cription,  iv,  403. 
Bananas,  culture  of,  viii,  538. 
Bandel,  J.  E.  von,  nketcn,  i,  61. 
Bandon,  Earl  of,  obit,  ii,  693. 
Bangs,  G.  S.,  obit,  ii,  675. 
Bankruptcy  bill  in  Parliament,  viii, 

410. 
Banks,  decbion  on  national,  i,  506 ; 


Glasgow,  iv,  175 ;  savings,  in 
R.  I.,  iv,  769  ;  fees  of  receivers 
in  Conn.,  v,  195 ;  sale  and  taxa- 
tion of  shares  of  national,  vi, 
52;   U.  S.,  vi,  126;    vii,  892; 


viii.  84 ;  m  Colombia,  viii,  189 ; 

statistics  of  1883.  viii,  332. 
Baptists,  in  every  volume. 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  sketch,  iii,  63. 
Barbadoes,  riots  in,  i,  366. 
Barbed- wire  fence,  vi,  266. 
Barbour.  J.  M.,  obit,  vi,  678. 
Barca.  F.,  obit,  viii,  597. 
Barcelona,  riots  in,  vii,  752. 
Bard,  S.,  obit,  iii,  632. 
Bardoux,  A^uor,  sketch,  ii,  820. 
Bardslev,  Sir  J.  L.,  obit.,  i,  628. 
Barff,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  vii,  316  • 

invention  by,  vii,  633. 
Barger,  Father,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Barfli,  Antonio,  sketch,  ij  68. 
Barilochi  Pass,  Andes,  \'iii,  885. 
Barker,  G.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 
Barker,  Prof.,  observations  by,  iii, 

84. 
Barksdale,  H.,  obit,  vi,  678. 
Barlow.  S.  B^  obit,  i,  612. 
Bamara,  E.  £.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 

89 ;  vii,  38. 
Bamara,  J.  G.,  sketchy  vii,  65. 
Barnes,  J.  K.,  obit,  vui,  586. 
Bami,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  649. 
Barometers,  water-,  v,  61. 
Barrett,  Rev.  M.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barrett,  Com.,  obit,  v,  588. 
Barridre,  Th^odore^  obit.,  ii,  698. 
Barrot,  F.j  obit.,  viii,  597. 
Barrow,  Sir  G.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Barry,  E.  M.,  obit,  v,  598. 
Barry,  G.  R.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Banv,  W.  F.,  sketch,  iv^  73. 
Bartn,  Baron,  death  of,  ii,  330. 
Barth,  J.  B.  P.,  obit,  li,  593. 
Bartlett,  F.  W.,  invention  by,  i,  91. 
Bartlctt,  J.  H.,  disco verv,  v,  288. 
Bartlett,  W.  F^  obit,  i,  612. 
Bartley,  Mrs.  Judge,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barton,  Clara,  vii,  718. 
Bary,  E.  von,  death  of,  ii,  329. 
Base,  a  new,  iv.  134. 
Bashford,  C,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Basque   provinces,    dissatisfaction 

in,  i,  730. 
Bassamas.  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 
Bastian,  Dr.,  on  the  germ  theory, 

iii,  890. 
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Bastide,  J.,  obit.,  iv^  698. 
Bastile,  the,  celebration  of  removal 

of,  V,  285. 
Basutofl,  the,  v,  80 ;  law  to  disarm, 

V.  81 ;  vi,  85 ;  revolt  of,  v,  81 : 

VI,  86 ;  vii,  84 ;  history  ana 
separation  from  Capo  Colony, 
vui,  89. 

Baths  and  bathing  among  various 

nations,  v,  354 ;  bath-room;^,  v, 

3G2. 
Bathurst,  Earl,  obit.,  ill,  649. 
Battenberg,  Prince,  vii,  78. 
Battle,  W.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  74. 
Baudet,  Paul,  obit.,  li,  693. 
Baudissin,  W.  H.  F.  IC.,  obit.,  ill, 

649. 
Baudot,  invention  by,  vi,  256. 
Bauer,  Caroline,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Bauer,  Clara,  sketch,  i,  68. 
Baumstark,  A.,  obit.,  i,  628. 
Baxendell,  J.,  discoveries  by,  v,  85, 

86. 
Baxter.  S.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 
Bayard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  52. 
Bayer,  Prof.,  discovery  by.  vi^  428. 
Bayer,  U.  J.  P.  von.  sketcn,  i,  69. 
Bayley,  J.  K.,  sketcn,  ii,  66. 
Beach,  £.  J.,  obit.,  ii^  575. 
Beaconafield.    See  Disraeli. 
Beamer  and  Clarke,  experiments 

by,  iv,  132. 
Beard,  G.  M.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 
Beaton,  Ruth^  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Beatrice  GuU,   an  arm  df  Albert 

Lake,  iii,  362. 
Beaubien,  J.  C,  obit.,  ii^  598. 
Beaumont's  air-engine,  vi,  51 3 ;  per- 
forator, vii,  281 ;  viii,  81. 
Beaunis,  experiments  by,  viii,  685. 
Beauregard,  A.  T.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 
Beaver,  J.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  6y7. 
Beocari,  O.,  explorations  of,  i,  330 ; 

iv,  408. 
Bechamp,  investi^tions,  viii,  636. 
Bechterew,  experiments^  viii,  634. 
Bechuanaland,  war  in,  viii,  92.   See 

ah»o  Capo  (]Iolonj. 
Beck,  J.  T.  von,  obit.^  iii,  650. 
Becker,  K.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 
B^ckmann,  J.  H..  obit.,  iii.  650. 
Beckwith,  T.,  obit.,  iii,  632. 
Becquerel,  A.  C,  sketch,  iii,  53, 

650. 
Bedford,  H.  M.,  obit^  v,  588. 
Beecher,  Catlierine  £.,  sketch,  iii, 

53. 
Beegerite,  vi,  98. 
Beekman,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  575. 
Boer,  vii,  65  ;  tax  on,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, ibid. 
Beet-Sugar,   i,  94;    new   product 

from,  iv,  75*,  in  Del.,  iv,  311 ; 

in  Me.,  iv,  578;  in  Md.,  iv, 

590. 
Bchring  Strait,  current,  vi,  325. 
Belcher,  Sir  E.,  obit.,  ii,  593. 
Belgian  Free  churcha**,  iii,  57. 
Belgium,  in  every  volume. 
Belknap,  W.  W . ,  impeachment  of, 

i,  42,  203,  686. 
Bell,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  ii,  594. 
Bell,  A.  Graham,  inventions  and 

experiments  by,  i,  740 ;  vi,  239, 

257,  787. 
Bell,  G.  Lowthian,  invention  by,  i, 

522. 
Bellj  T.,  obit.,  v,  598. 
Belh,  invention  by,  iii,  645. 
Belly,  L.  A.  A.,  obit.,  u,  694. 


Belooohistan,  rebellion  in,  i,  73 ;  ii, 
69 ;  British  occupation  of  Quet- 
ta,  ii,  70. 

Belshaw,  J.,  invention,  viii,  466. 

Benedek,  L.  von,  obit.,  vi,  690. 

Benedict,  £.  C,  sketch,  v,  56. 

Benedict,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Benedict,  St.,  anniversanr,  v,  658. 

Beni  river,  exploration  o^  vi,  832. 

Benio,  B^r- Admiral,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Benker  and  Lasne,  experiments  by, 
viii,  115. 

Bennet,  0.,  obit.,  v,  588. 

Bennett,  J.  G.,  expedition  sent  by, 
vi,  322. 

Bennett  island^  vii,  322. 

Bennigsen,  retirement  of,  viii,  895. 

Bennington^  centennial  of  the  bat- 
tle of,  ii,  757. 

Benson,  £.  W.,  sketch,  portrait, 
viii,  57. 

Benson,  S.  P.,  obit.^,  612. 

Bentinek,  Sir  H.  J.  W.,  obit.,  650. 

Benton,  J.  G.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Benue  river,  exploration  of,  v,  290. 

Benzoic  acid,  v,  89. 

Berardi.  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  57. 

Berdell6,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Berden,  U.,  invention,  ii,  626. 

Beresford,  M.,  obit.,  1,  629. 

Beresford,  Lord,  in  Egypt,  and 
portrait  vii,  248. 

Berglund,  £.,  eicperiments  by,  viii, 
113. 

Benpann,  Carl,  obit.,  i^  613,  629. 

Beriier,  invention  bv.  vii,  741. 

Beriin,  Treaty  of,  lii,  292;  Glad- 
stone on,  iii,  402  ^  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Greece,  iii,  409;  in 
Hungary,  iii,  425 ;  in  Italy, 
iii,  458 ;  in  territoir  ceded  to 
Montenegro,  iii,  586 ;  in  Rou- 
mania,  iii,  739 ;  territory  gained 
by  Russia,  iii,  741 ;  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Russia,  iii,  744 ;  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  iii,  795, 
796 ;  discussion  in  Austria,  iv, 
62 ;  indistinctness  as  to  Monte- 
nesjro,  iv,  648  ;  measures  to  en- 
force, V,  548,  687,  688 ;  as  to 
Greek  boundaries,  vi,  874 :  re- 
lations of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia after,  vii,  353 ;  difficulty  in 
carrying  out,  viii,  550. 

Bernard  affair,  the.  viii,  57^  694. 

Bernard,  Claude,  sketch,  iii,  57. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  sketcn,  v,  57. 

Bernstein,  A.,  electric  lamp  of,  viii, 
803. 

Berrien,  J.  M.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 

Berry,  J.  H.,  sketch,  vii,  30. 

Berry,  R.  M.,  expedition,  vi,  823. 

Bert,  Paul,  apjx)intment  of,  vii, 
324 ;  attack  on  the  church,  324, 
325. 

Berthaut,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Berthclot,  experiments  by,  i,  92; 
iii,  98,  725. 

Bertin,  L.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  594. 

Bertmi,  H.,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Bertrand,  Felix,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Beryllium,  atomic  weight,  vii,  89. 

Bessarabia,  retrocession  of,  to  Rus- 
sia, in,  739,  741,  742  ;  viii, 
697. 

Bessemer  steel  process,  ii,  403  ;  iii, 
128;  vii,  630;  in  U.  S.,  vii, 
531 ;  applied  to  copper,  viii, 
522. 

Beta,  H.,  obit,  i,  629. 


Bcthmann-HoUw^,   M.  A. 
obit.,  ii,  594. 

Bible  Christians,  ii,  510. 
.  Bible,  the,  Japanese  translatkn 
463;  into  Oriental  Ungui 
iii^  586 ;  heretical  views  oi 
spiration  of^  iii,  698 ;  Bral 
opinion  of,  iv,  91 ;  cas^  of 
ertson  Smith,  vi,  760, 761 
W.  L.  MacFarlane,  vi, 
Colenso  on  the  PentaU 
viii,  135. 

Bibra,  Baron  E.  von,  obit,  iii, 

Biddleoomb,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  iii, 

Bid  well,  W.  H.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 

Bigelow,  £.  B.,  invention  bv, 
94. 

Bigelow,  G.  T.,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Bigelow,  J.,  sketch,  iv,  78. 

Biggs,  Judge  A.^  sketch,  iii,  5i 

Bigler,  Wm.,  obit,  v,  5S9. 

Bimetallic  system,  see  Currmc 
235 ;  VI,  60,  287 ;  Utm  Ui 
viii.  419. 

Bindi,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  62 

Bindseil,  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bingham,  Samuel,  obit,  i,  613 

Binghamton  Asylum,  v,  572. 

Binz  and  Sohulz,  theory  of  an 
cal  poisoning,  v,  91. 

Bird,  W.  A.,  obit,  632. 

Birmingham,  obsen'ations  br 
88. 

Bishop,  Victor,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Bishopric  of  Gnihamstown,  vi 

Bishoprics,  now,  in  England 
403. 

Bishops,  colonial  jurisdiction* 
24 }  consecration  of,  ii,  27 
bihty  of  church  projiert; 
debts  of,  vi,  793;  viii,' 
right  of  nominating,  viii, 

Bismarck,  Prince,  oonte>t  witl 
erals,  1,  844  ;  n^ignatioi 
fered  by,  ii,  350 ;  v,  82«) 
Socialists,  iii,  3S0 ;  neg^^tii 
with  Panal  Nuncio,  iii. 
end  of  alliance  ^nth  Lib 
iv,  436.  740 ;  and  the  (it 
Parliament,  vi,  388  j  defei 
vi,  344  ;  state  socialism  ot 
893 ;  Iniiuencc  in  Europe, 
397 

Bitter,  K.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Bixby,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  C13. 

Bizzardi,  Cardinal,  obit.,  ii,  5! 

Bizzozero,  experiments,  viii,  6 

Bjerknes,  C.  A.,  experimeoi 
magnetism  by,  vi,  4i4. 

BjSmson,  B.^  in  politics,  vi, 
on  the  King's  vetOj  vii,  7* 

Black,  J.  S.,  sketch,  Wii.  58. 

Bbick  Death,  the,  iv,  7S0. 

Black  Flaas,  viii,  767. 

Black  Hills,  mines  in,  ii,  245. 

Black-mailing,  act  againit,  iii, 

Blackwood,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  65?>. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  sketch,  iv,  78; 
trait,  vi,  738;  official  pa 
See  Peru,  Chili,  etc,  and 
ama  Canal ;  oration  on 
field,  vii,  127. 

Blair,  B.,  obit,,  v,  589. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Blair,  Mont^omery^  obit,  viii, 

Blair,  Mrs.,  obit.,*ii,  575. 

Blake,  Jas. ,  experiments  bv,  ri 
vii,89. 

Blake,  £.,  sketch,  viii,  59. 

Blanc,  C,  obit,  vii,  645. 
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Blanc.  Louis,  sketoh,  vii,  67. 

Blancnard,  J.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Blanchard,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Blanqui,  A.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 

Bias  and  Miefit,  experiments  by, 
vili,  524. 

Blasphemy,  trial  for,  viii,  418. 

Blatchford,  S.,  appointment  to  Su- 
preme Court,  vii,  807. 

Bleaching,  agent  in,  viii,  115. 

Bledsoe,  Dr.  A.  T.,obit.,  ii,  675. 

Bleuler  and  Lebmann,  experiments 
by,  vi,  400. 

Blind,  education  of  the.  See  Howe, 
i,  384. 

Blitz,  Signor,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Blodjett,  F.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Blood,  pressure  of  the,  vi,  748 ;  me- 
ciianism  of  arrest  of  heemor- 
rhage,  viiij  60 ;  discoveries  con- 
cerning, viii,  632. 

Bloss,  Geo.,  M.  D.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Blue  Licks,  battle  of,  anniversary, 
vii,  453. 

Blue  Nile,  the^  revolt  on,  viii,  299. 

Bluethncr,  J.,  improvements  of  the 
piano  by,  i,  517. 

Blumenbur:^,  Maj.  L.,  obit.,  i,  613. 

Blunt,  G.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  032. 

Blunt.  W.  S.,  study  of  Islam,  vi, 
440. 

Bluntschli,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 

Boardman,  G.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

Boardman^  U.  A.,  obit.,  v,  589. 

Bochfontame,  experiments  by,  viii, 
634. 

Bocholtz,  Countess,  death,  v,  659. 

Bodljco,  W.,  obit.,  iii,  632. 

Boeresco,  B.^  obit.,  viii,  597. 

Boers,  war  with  the,  vi,  87, 88 ;  viii, 
89,  92. 

Bogy,  L.  v.,  sketch,  ii,  71. 

Bonemia,  conflict  of  nationalities 
in,  V,  45. 

BOhmer,  C,  e.Tperiments  by,  viii, 
112. 

Boisbaudran,  L.  do,  metal  discov- 
ered by,  i,  524;  experiments 
by,  in,  89;  vi,  41. 

Boian  Pass,  tne,  secured  to  Great 
Britain,  i,  74;  occupation  of 
Quetta,  ii,  70. 

Bolckow,  H.  W.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  650. 

Bolivia,  in  every  volume  but  i; 
map,  ii^  78  ;  rebellion- in,  ii,  72 ; 
war  with  Chili,  iv,  82:  vi, 
738. 

Boll,  Jacob,  obit.,  v,  589. 

Boiler,  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 

Bolton,  H.  C.,  investigations  by, 
V,  93. 

Bona,  Marquis,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Anthony,  obit.,  ii,  594. 

Bonaparte,  Constance,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Eliz.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  80. 

Bonaparte,  Eugene  Louis,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  sketch,  iv, 
88 ;  excitement  concem'mg,  iv, 
127 ;  proposal  for  statue  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  iv,  89; 
v,  842. 

Bonaparte  family,  the,  iv,  85. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  manifesto  of, 
viii,  865. 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  obitj  vi,  6"1. 

BonapartLsts,  leader  of,  iv,  394. 

Bond,  E.  C,  obit.,v,  689. 

Bonds,  United  States  and  State, 
see  Indebtedness,  etc.,  vii, 
392  ;  State  legislation  on,  see 


Obligation  of  Contracts,  vU, 
648 ;  and  stocks^  variations  of, 
iii,  120;  municipal,  ii,  526, 
686;  iv,  648,  545,  720;  rail- 
road subsidy,  v,  540 ;  the  levee, 
in  Arkansas,  iii,  23 ;  repudi- 
ated, iv,  659  ;  of  Colombia,  iii, 
104 ;  of  Peru,  iii,  687  ;  of  Chili, 
iv,  140, 141 ;  of  Argentine  Re- 
public, V,  21 ;  of  Brazil,  v,  63; 
of  Mexico,  v,  571.  See  also  un- 
der titles  of  States  and  coun- 
tries for  bonded  indebtedness. 

Bonetty,  A.,  obit.,  iv,  774. 

Bonnechose,  Cardinal  de,  obit., 
vm,  697. 

Bonnefov-fcibour,  A.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonneville,  B.  L.  E.,  obit.,  iii,  632. 

Bonomi,  Jos.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bontroux,  L.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
92. 

Booth,  Sir  H.  G.,  excursion  of,  iv, 
417. 

Booth,  Jas.,  obit.,  iii,  651. 

Booth,  J.  C,  experiments  by,  viii, 
522. 

Booth,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  613. 

Booth,  Sir  R.  G.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Booth^  W.  C,  obit,  i,  613. 

Boracic  acid,  antiseptic  properties 
of,  i,  96;  vii,  815. 

Bordeaux  clocks,  the,  iv,  844. 

Borcl.  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Borelly,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44, 46 ; 
iv,  61 ;  vii,  21. 

Borghese,  Prince,  travels,  vi,  826. 

Borgnis-Desbordes  Expeoition,  vii, 
335. 

Borie,  A.  E.,  obit  j  v,  590. 

Boro-glyceride,  viii,  95. 

Borneo,  vi,  329  ;  North  Borneo  Co., 
ibid.;  discussed  in  Spain,  vi, 
819;  North,  vii,  68. 

Borrow,  Geo.,  ooit,  vi,  691. 

Bosco,  Baron  del,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Bosio,  A.  S.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Bosnia,  i,  756  j  maps,  '^;J^^^'>  ^^» 
article  on,  m  Berlm  Treaty,  iii, 
257 ;  V,  46. 

Boss,  Lewis,  observations  by,  viii, 
24  ;  prize  to,  vii,  42. 

Boston,  anniversary  of,  v,  501 ; 
foreign  exhibition,  viii,  825. 

Bos  worth,  Jos.,  sketchy  i,  75. 

Bottger,  invention,  viii,  641. 

Bdttiger,  K.  V.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Boullon,  Probert  and  Soward,  elec- 
tric lamp  of,  viii,  803. 

BouU,  S.,  obit,i,  629. 

Boundaries,  disputed,  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  v.  688;  vi, 
359;  war  threotenea,  vi,  874; 
new  line,  vi,  877  ;  vi,  840 ;  vii, 
871 ;  Montenegro  and  Turkey, 
V,  542,  687,  688:  viii,  549; 
Roumnnia  and  Bulgaria,  v, 
600;  Switzerland  and  Baden, 
V ,  677 ;  of  Canadian  prov- 
inces, V,  118 ;  vii,  216 ;  United 
States  and  British  Ameri- 
ca, i,  882 ;  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, iii.  415 ;  iv,  462  ;  vi, 
879;  omcial  documents,  vi, 
570;  settled,  vii,  375;  Costa 
Rica  and  Colombia,  v,  113 ;  vi, 
112 ;  Colombia,  Bnizil,  and  Bo- 
livia, ii.  74;  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  viii,  189;  Bolivia 
and  Chili,  iv,  29, 82 ;  Chili  and 
Argentine  Republic,  ii,  28 ;  ill, 


12, 20, 22 ;  iv,  137 ;  settled,  vi% 
25;  Chili  and  Peru,  viii,  121 ; 
of  Guiana,  viii,  66  ;  arbitration 
of  United  States,  vi,  777,  778 ; 
between  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, V,  195 ;  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  viii,  564; 
Delaware  and  Now  Jersey,  iii, 
236 ;  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
i.  502 ;  vii,  507 ;  Grcorgia  and 
Alabama,  11,12;  ot  Texas,  vii, 
794. 

Bourbeau,  L.  O.,  obit.,  ii,  594. 

Boutario,  E.  P.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Boutell,  Kev.  C,  obit,  ii.  594. 

Bouton,  Nathaniel,  sketcn,  iii,  59. 

Bove,  Lieut,  expedition  of,  vi,  383. 

Bovy,  F.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bowaitch,  U.  P.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  751, 

Bower,  invention  by,  vii,  538. 

Bowers,  G.  V..  obit.,  iii,  632. 

Bowler,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  obit,  613. 

Bowles,  Sir  Geo.,  sketch,  i,  76. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii^  69. 

Bown,  Geo. ,  invention  by,  iv,  184. 

Boyce,  Rev.  Jas.,  obit,  i,  010. 

Boyd,  Sir  H.  H.^  sketch,  i,  75. 

Boyd,  Percy,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Brachvogel,  A.  £.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Bradlaugh,  Chas.,  case  of,  in  Par- 
liament, V,  334 ;  vi,  865 ;  vii, 
865 ;  vili,  4U9. 

Bradshaw,  Dr.,  residence  of,  in 
Africa,  iv,  407. 

Brady,  Alex.,  obit,  iv^692. 

Brady,  Mrs.  K.,  obit.,  li,  576. 

Bragdon,  C.  D.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  sketch,  i^  75. 

Brane,  Tyoho,  statue  of,  i,  230. 

Brahmamsm,  reform  of  See  Biah- 
mo  Sonug. 

Brahmans,  conspiracies  of,  vi,  423. 

Brahmo  Somai,  the,  sketch,  iv,  89; 
V,  889 ;  VI,  65. 

Brain,  chemistry  of  the,  i,  89  ;  lo- 
calization in  the  function  of, 
vi.  748.  See  also  Cerebral  Lo- 
calization, viii,  98. 

Brake,  electric,  vi,  255. 

Brame,  J.  L.  J.,  obit,  in,  651. 

Brandt,  drill  invented  by,  vi,  820. 

Bras^is  St  Marc,  obit.,  iii,  651. 

Braun,  Alex^  obit,  ii^  594. 

Bra  vara,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bray  ton,  G.  A.,  obit.,  v,  590. 

Brazil,  in  every  volume. 

Brazilein,  crystalline,  vii,  88. 

Brazza,  S.  de,  explorations  bv,  ii, 
333 ;  iv,  401 ;  vi,  328 ;  vii,'336 ; 
viii,  885. 

Bread,  alum  in,  iii,  86. 

Breadstuffs,  commerce  in,  iv,  165. 

Breese,  S.,  obit.j  iii,  632. 

Brent,  H.  J.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Brestel,  R.,  obit^  vi,  691. 

Brewer,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Brewster,  B.  H.,  portrait,  vii,  812. 

Bribery,  chains  of,  iv,  718;  law 
in  N.  J.,  V,  561 ;  trial  for,  v, 
621 ;  case  of  L.  B.  Sessions,  vi, 
648. 

Bridges,  new,  i,  256,  257 ;  over  the 
Kentucky,  ii,  273 ;  over  the 
Ohio,  ii^  273  ;  v,  244 ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, ii,  278 ;  over  the  Tay, 
ii,  274;  disaster  at  the  Tay, 
V,  844 ;  report  on,  v,  244 ;  over 
the  Severn,  ii,  275;  iii,  283; 
iv,  840 ;  over  the  Ere  wash,  ii, 
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275 ;  at  Buda-Pesth,  ii,  275 ; 
over  the  Douro,  ii,  276;  iii, 
288;  East  Kivcr,  iii,  280;  vi, 
245 ;  vii,  582 ;  viii,  811 ;  upper 
East  Biver,  vii,  2»2 ;  over  the 
Missouri,  lii,  282;  v,  242; 
over  the  Volga,  iv,  342;  in 
America,    iv,    842  ;  over   the 

^  Nile,  iv,  842;  Forth,  vu,  288 ; 
Kinzua  valley,  vii,  288 ;  Niag- 
ara Cantilever,  viii,  818 ;  Forth, 
viii,  815 ;  Garabit  viaduct,  viii, 
816;  renewal  of  Niagara,  vi, 
245  ;  railroad  in  U.  6.,  v,  242 ; 
use  of  steel  for,  iv,  842. 

Brigandage  in  Ital^,  i,  422;  in 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  v,  690. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  H.  U.,  obit.,  i,  613. 

Briggs,  J.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Briggs,  C.  F.,  sketch,  i,  79. 

Bright,  John,  sketch,  v,  65. 

Brinkerhoflf,  J.,  obit.,  v,  590. 

Brinsmade,  H.  N.,  obit.,  iv,  692. 

Brion,  6.,  obit.,  ii,  595. 

Brisbane,  W.  H.^  obit,  iii,  633. 

Bristol,  dock  at.  lii,  287. 

Bristow,  E.,  obit,  i,  680. 

British  Columbia,  viii,  72. 

British  politics,  interest  in,  in  In- 
dia, V,  883. 

Broca,  Paul,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brockhaus,  H.,  obit^ii,  595. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  obit,  v,  598. 

Broglie,  Due  de,  message  of,  as 
nead  of  the  Cabinet,  ii,  311 ; 
sketch  of,  ii,  819. 

Bromfield's  iron  process,  vii,  529. 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  as  an  ansBsthetio, 
V,  94. 

Bromine,  discovery  of,  see  Balard, 
i,  61 ;  manufacture  of,  v,  89. 

Bromley,  V.  W.,  obit,  ii,  595. 

Brongniart,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  80. 

Bronzes  and  brasses,  new  methods, 
vi,  542. 

Brooks,  C.  T.,  obit,  viii,  587. 

Brooks,  D.,  invention,  iv,  847. 

Brooks,  Elisha,  obitj  i,  613. 

Brooks,  E.  P.,  obit,  lii,  683. 

Brooks,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Brooks,  Lewi:*,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Brooks,  W.  B.,  observations  by, 
vii,  35 ;  discoveries,  viii,  24. 

Brooklyn  Theatre,  burned,  i,  605. 

Brophey,  Geo.,  obit,  v.  590. 

Brougham,  John^  sketcn,  v,  66. 

Brown,  D.  S.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Brown,  H.  A.,  obit,  iii,  633. 

Brown,  H.  S.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Brown,  John,  monument  to,  ii,  417. 

Brown,  Jos.  E.,  sketch,  v,  811. 

Brown,  J.  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  683. 

Brown,  Wm^  obit,  i,  680. 

Brown,  W.  F..  obit,  vi.  679. 

Browning,  0.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  73. 

Brownlow,  W.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Brownson,  O.  A.,  sketch,  i,  81. 

Brugsch,  E.,  researches  of,  vii,  261, 

BrOhl,  M.,  obit,  u,  595. 


experiments,  vii,  266 ;  storage- 
battery,  vii,  273. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
iii,  64. 

Buchanan,  B.  C,  obit.,  iii,  633. 

Buchholtz,  Beinhold,  sketch,  i,  81. 

Buck,  Dr.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Buckland,  F.  T.,  obit,  v,  598. 


Buckminster,  W.  J.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Budberg,  Baron,  obit,  vi,  691. 
Budd,  Dt.  C.  a.,  obit,  ii,  576. 
Budd,  C.  H.,  obit.,  v,  590. 
Buddcj  Dr.^  viii,  528. 
Buddhism,  in  Japan,  i,  428. 
Budget,  biennial,  in  Germany,  viii, 

894. 
Budin^n,  W.  I.,  iv,  94. 
Budrt^i,  E.  O.  von,  obit.,  i,  630. 
Buenos  Ayres,  financial  crisis  in, 

i,  85 ;  project  for  a  port,  iii,  20. 
Bugbee,  S.  C,  obit,  ii,  576. 
Buuding  and  Loan  Societies,  viii, 

85. 
Bulas,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 
Bulgaria,  iii.  65 ;   map,  ii,  722 ;  in 

the  Berim  Treaty,  iii,  256 ;  fii^t 

Parliament,  iv,  95 ;  election  of 

prince,  iv,  97 ;  disturbances,  iv, 

98 ;  nation^  debt,  v,  67  ;  Con- 
stitution annulled,  vi,  78 ;  vii, 

73 ;  viii,  74. 
Bul^ris,  D.,  obit,  iii,  651. 
Bull  Dupis,  tribe  of,  vi,  330. 
Bull,    dephosphorization    process, 

viii.  521. 
Bull-flglits,  motion  for  schools  for 

toreadors  in  Spain,  v,  671. 
Bullock,  B.  B.,  ex-Gov.  of  Ga., 

trials  of,  iii,  872. 
Buloz,  F.,  obit,  ii.  595. 
Bunson,  Baroness,  obit.,  i,  630. 
Buoys,   v,  451  ;   signal,  viii,  721, 

722. 
Burch,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  76. 
Burdach,  E.,  obit,  i,  630. 
Burgers,  T.  F.,  obit,  vi,  691. 
BCirgin,  invention  of,  vi,  253. 
Burial,  regulations  for,   in  Great 

Britain,  i,  860 ;  of  the  unbap- 

tized.  i,  28 ;   of  dissenters  in 

];)arLsn  church-yards^  ii,  17,  66 ; 

lii,  13 ;  V,  16, 17 ;  discussed  in 

Parliament,  v,  341. 
Burke,  T.  M.,  obit,  viii,  597. 
Burke,  T.  H..  obit,  vii,  645.    See 

Phoenix  Park  Murders. 
Burleigh,  C.  C,  obit,  iii,  633. 
Burleigh,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  576. 
Burlin^^ame^  A.,  embassador  fVom 

China,  lii,  810 ;  treaty,  vii,  887. 
Burmah,  iv,  98;  v,.68 ;  map,  iv,  99 ; 

Chinese  influence  in,  iv,  143 ; 

British  in,  vii,  416. 
Burnett,  Sir  J.  H.,  obit.,  i,  630. 
Bumham^  S.  W.,  discoveries  and 

experiments  by,  iii,  88 ;  v,  36 ; 

vii,  86 ;  viii,  26. 
Bums,  Bev.  J^  obit.,  i,  630. 
Bumside,  A.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  76. 
Bumside,  John,  sketch,  vi,  77. 
Bumside  WUl  Case,  vii,  486. 
Burr,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Burrell,  Sir  Percy,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Burril,  T.  J.,  observations  by,  vi, 

6G9. 
Burritt,  Elihu,  sketch,  iv,  102. 
.Burroughs,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Burrows,  Sir  J.  C.,  obit,  i,  630. 
Bursian,  C,  obit.,  viii,  598. 
Burton,  J.  E.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Burton,  Capt,  theoiry  of,  iii,  361. 
Buschmann,  J.  K.  El.,  obit,  v,  598. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  sketch,  i,  62. 
Buss,  F.  J.  von.  obit,  iii,  651. 
Butcner,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Butler,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  obit.,  i,  614. 
Butler,  B.  I.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Butler,  T.  L.,  obit,  v,  590. 


Butler,  W.  O.,  sketch,  v,  70. 
Butt,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  108. 

Caballero,  Feman,  sketch,  i,  82; 

ii,  595. 
Cables,  Atlantic,  viii,  838;  Into- 

national  Protection  of  Subms- 

rine,  viii,  76. 
Cabrera,  Count,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Cabul,  map,  iv,  13. 
Cadmium,  atomic  weight  of,  vi,  S8. 
Galium,  isolation  of,  vii,  97. 
Cafl&ie  War,  the,  ii,  85;  iii,  7,  81; 

iv,  128, 129. 
Caillaux,  Eugene,  ii,  819. 
Caillet  de  Poncy,  experiments  br, 

vi,  761. 
Cairns,  Bobert,  obit,  i,  614. 
Calderon  C>entenarv,  vi,  819. 
Calderon,  G.,  vi,  V88.    See  Pcra, 

Chili,  and  the  U.  S.,  vi,  7S8. 
Caldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  57«. 
Calendar,  the  Gregorian,  vii,  371. 


Cam  bier,  M.,  cxplorati<»is  by,  iii. 
861. 

Cameron,  plan  for  explonUion,  ii, 
829. 

Cameron,  D.,  observations,  vii,  S9. 

Cameron,  J.  Donald,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Cammarota,  F.,  obit,  i,  630. 

Camoens,  teroentenary  of,  v,  63S. 

Campagna,  reclamation  of,  viii,  45i 

CampMll,  J.  A.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Campbell,  T.  C,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Canada,  Clem,  obit,  v,  591. 

Canals,  interooeanic,  i,  117, 358 :  fii, 
105;  iv,  340:  v,  200;  vi,662; 
vii,  279;  viiL  681.  See  iko 
Interoceanic  Cfanal,  iv,  50S,  szmI 
Panama  Canal,  vi,  714;  oUi- 
gations  of  U.  S.,  v,  379 ;  Soei, 
1,  244,  247.  365;  li,  268,  270; 
ill,  268 ;  enjanrement,  viii,  2C7; 
proposed,  to  the  Sahva,  i,  SM; 
Chinese  Grand,  iii,  291 ;  Ob  to 
Ycnesei,  iii,  858 ;  Krah,  vi,  S44; 
projected  in  Grcrmany,  Awtm, 
and  Holland,  vi,  244;  v,  «49; 
the  North  Sea,  i,  263, 254, 563; 
Corinth,  vi,  243  ;  viii,  808 ;  pip- 
posed  Zuyder  Zee,  i,  254;  it 
Switzerland,  iu,  291 ;  Black  So 
to  Caspian,  i,  263;  prcfo^ 
Mississippi,  V,  879,  ilS;  vi 
410;  vii,  881;  proposed  Eon- 
da,  iv,  877 :  vii,  812:  viii, JO?; 
proposed  Cape  Cod,  v,  247; 
proposed  Huofron  ana  Ea^  li^- 
cr,  lii,  291 ;  v,  250 ;  from  L 
Huron  to  L.  Ontario,  iv,  il^\ 

{Proposed  from  Baltimore  to  it- 
antic  Ocean,  iii,  839, 531 ;  it, 
589 ;  Columbia,  ii,  627 ;  inCtt- 
ada,v,  219;  Welland.  vii,2I5; 
Lachine,  iv,  321;  CcijnMctti, 
vi,  244 ;  Erie,  new  mode  ^ 
propelling  boats  on,  iv,  H^^ 
N.  I .  Aasembly  on,  iii,  fil^i 
abolition  of  tolia,  vi,  651. 

Canaris,  C,  obit,  ii,  595. 

Candahar,  battle  near,  v,  7  ;  evir- 
ated by  the  British  and  tsie^ 
b^  Ayoob,  vi,  3 ;  map,  f ,  t- 

Candia,  insurrection  in.  i,  1 

Canning,  8ir  S.  See  Stiatfonl  <k 
Beddiffe. 

Canovas,  retirement  of,  vi,  81$. 
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Tj,  J.  H.  T.  M.  S.^Vis- 
t,  obit,  ii,  595 ;  archbishop 
iii.  6,  57. 

)r  Drid^,  viii,  818. 
iota,  viii,  128. 
Jarainal,  obit.,  ii,  596. 
ony,  and  South  Africa,  in 
r  volume  but  i ;  map,  iv, 

B.,  explorations  by,  iv, 

V,  298. 

,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  88. 
unishment,  abolition  of,  i, 

crime  before  and  after  in 
'Netherlands,  vi,  627. 

Marquis^  sketcb,  i,  88. 
3.  M.,  obit.,  iii  J  684. 
acid,  test  for,  iii,  92 ;  poi- 
ig  by,  viii.  752. 
iirater  on  alloys  containing, 
1 ;  estimation  of,  in  iron, 

r. 

bisulphuret,  new  com- 
ds,  ih.  84. 

iisulpnide,  increased  im- 
mce  of,  V,  88. 
ulphobromide,  vii,  88. 

acid,  in  the  air,  viii,  120. 
I,  creation  of,  i,  703 :   iv, 

vu,  724. 

L.  F.,  sentence  and  par- 

)f;iv,820. 

T.  w.,  impeachment,  i, 

urder  of,  viii,  416. 
.  C,  obit.,  iv^  129. 
Qce,  obit,  viii,  598. 
.  S.,  obit,  iii.  634. 
J.  Q.,  sketcn,  with  por- 
viii,  93. 

J.  M.,  obit,  ii,  576. 
Thomas,  letter  on  the  East- 
question,  ii,  865;  sketch, 
9. 

''ar,  close  of  the,  i,  261, 
party,  v,  678. 
ount  de,  sketch,  1,  88. 
,  T.,  discovery  by,  vi,  405. 
«I.  ».,  V,  281. 

,  ex-Queen  of  Denmark, 
,  vi,  691. 

,  Duchess  of  Mecklenbuig- 
itz,  obit,  i,  680. 
.  iL  obit,  i,  680. 
;r,  E.  W.,  obit^  ii,  576. 
r,  Mary,  obit,  li,  696. 
r,  M.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  91. 
viii,  94 ;  wools,  96. 
.,  invention  bjr,  iii,  270. 
re,  B.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 
L,  on  eve-si^ht,  vi,  272. 
ir  J.,  oVit,  iii,  652. 
>r^  P.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
viii,  12. 

iola  destroyed,  viii,  285. 
nvention  by,  vi,  256. 
.,  experiments  by,  vi,  750, 

c,  Paul  de,  trial  for  viola- 
01  press  lawSj  ii,  805. 
,  E.,  obit,  viii,  587. 
1,  A.,  obit,  ii^  596. 
i,  A.J  obit,  viii,  598. 
I,  action  of  sea- water  on, 

r. 

A.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  577. 
,  in  Africa,  ii,  881. 
F.,  Cardinal,  obit,  vi,692. 
1,  a  floatinjj^,  viiij  67. 
ing-plague  of,  vu,  486. 
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Cauchy,  E.,  obit,  ii.  596. 

Cavagnai,  Sir  L.,  iv,  10,  11,  18, 
491. 

Cavendish,  F.  C,  obit,  vii,  645. 
See  Phcenix  Pork  Murders. 

Caventou,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Cavour,  Count,  on  the  Boman  ques- 
tion, vii,  627. 

Cazot,  T.  J.  J.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Celibacy,  priestlj^,  abolished  by  Old 
Catholics,  in,  669. 

Celluloid,  iii,  459. 

Cellulose,  chemical  production  of, 
1,  97. 

Cemeteries^  bill  in  Chili  to  secular- 
ize, viii,  122.    See  Burials. 

Census  of  the  U.  S.,  v,  88 :  vi,  848 : 
with  maps,  showing  aensity  of 
population,  and  of  foreign  and 
colored  population,  vii,  815. 

Central  America,  i,  89  ;  v,  85 ;  hid- 
den tribes  in,  V,  298 ;  proposed 
union,  viii,  97. 

Ceramic  wares,  manufacture  of,  v, 
91. 

Cereals,  U.  S.  production,  vii,  85 ; 
commerce  in,  vii,  112. 

Cerebral  localization,  vii,  688 ;  viii, 
98. 

Ccmagora.  See  Montenegro,  viii, 
549. 

Cesnola,  Count  di,  explorations  of, 
i,  28,  81. 

Cetewayo,  King,  iv,  121 ;  restora- 
tion of,  vii,  85 ;  portrait,  ibid. ; 
defeat  viii,  91. 

C^zaune,  £.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Chaixd'Est  Ange,  G.  L.  V.  A.  C, 
sketch,  i,  89. 

Chadboume,  P.  A.,  sketch,  with 
portrait,  viii,  102. 

Cbailen,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 

Chalmers,  J.,  explorations  by,  v, 
185. 

Cham  (A.  de  No^),  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Chamberlain,  claim  as  Governor  of 
8.  C,  i,  725. 

Chamberlain,  Jos.,  sketch,  v,  85. 

Chamberlain,  J.  A.  D.,  observi^ 
tions  by,  vi,  401. 

Chamberlain,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  N.,  iii,  4. 

Chamberlain,  N.  B.,  obit,  iii,  634. 

Chamond,  C,  invention,  i,  519. 

Champerioo,  growth  of,  viii,  427. 

Chamoers,  M.,  obit.,  v,  591. 

Chambers,  Wm^  sketch,  viii,  108. 

Chambers,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi.  679. 

Chambord,  Count  de,  speecn  of,  ii, 
805;  birthday  ocleoration,  iv, 
894 ;  sketch,  with  portrait,  viii, 
108. 

Chance,  A.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
115. 

Chandler,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Chandler.  S.  C,  Jr..  observations 
bv,  iii^7,88;vii,  38. 

Chandler,  W.  E.,  portrait,  vii,  809. 

Chandler,  Z.,  sketch,  iv,  129. 

Changamier,  Gen.,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Chanzy,  A.  E.  A.,  sketch,  with 
pNortrait,  viii,  107. 

Chapin,  E.  H..  sketch,  v,  85. 

Chapin,  H.,  obit,  iii,  634. 

Chareton,  J.  J.  V.  de,  obit.,  iii, 
652. 

Charities,  report  on,  in  Mass.,  ii, 
486;  mN.  Y.,  iv.672. 

Charles  I,  Prince  or  Boumania, 
sketch,  ii,  87. 


Charles  IT,  of  Parma,  obit.,  viii, 

598. 
Charles  William  Louis,  Prince  of 

Uesse,obit,  ii,  596. 
Chamay,  I).,  explorations  by,  v, 

298:  vu,  887. 
Chase,  P.  E.,  observations  by,  iii, 

89. 
Chasles,  M.,  obit.,  v^  599. 
Chatterton,  8.  S.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Chav^,  H.  J.,  obit,  ii,  597. 
Chef  kin,  C.  V.,  i,322. 
Chelius,  M.  J.,  sketch,  i,  89. 
Chelmsford,  Baron,  obit,  iii,  652. 
Chemistry,  in  every  volume. 
Chemical  processes^  new,  vi,  94 ; 

viii,  11;  analysis  of  foods,  viii, 

84 :  nomenclature  and  philos- 
ophy, viii,  110. 
Cheney,  Margaret  S.,  experimentB 

by,  ii,  502. 
Cheney,  Ward,  obit.^  i,  614. 
Chenu,  J.  C.  obit,  iv,  698. 
Chesney,  Col.  Chas.,  obit,  1,  680. 
Chevalier,  M.,  sketch,  iv,  187. 
Chilcott  G.  M..,  sketch,  vii,  109. 
Child,  Lydia  M.,  sketch,  v,  96. 
Childers,  H.  C.  E.,  sketch,  v,  97. 
Childers,  B.  C,  obit,  i,  680. 
Children,  labor  of,  i,  510 ;  iii,  624 ; 

iv,  659  ;  vi,  575. 
Chili,  in  every  volume;  map,  iv, 
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Chilian' War,  the,  iv,  727;  v,  98, 
625;  vi,  734,  787,  788;  vii, 
681 ;  inquiry  as  to  U.  S.  action, 
vii,  698;  viii,  158;  terms  or 
treatv,  viii,  121 ;  peaoe^  viii, 
64 ;  Pres.  Arthur  on,  viii,  64 ; 
the  guano  contracts,  viii,  628. 

China,  in  every  volume ;  map  of 
Cochin-China,  i.  109. 

China  Merchants'  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  vii,  101. 

Chinese,  the*  in  u.  S.,  in  Cal.,  i, 
84;  ii,  80;  iU,  71,  74,  76;  iv, 
107;  V,  71,  78,  78;  viii.  78; 
riot  against,  in  Uol.,  v,  120 ;  in 
Nev.,  iv,  657 ;  in  Oregon,  iii, 
676 ;  iv,  712 ;  embassv  of,  iii, 
810 ;  immigration  to  U.  S.,  vii, 
887 ;  transit  across,  vii^  891 ; 
Frelinghuy sen's  letter,  vii,  192; 
alleged  letter  of  Garfield,  v, 
576 ;  letter  of  G.  F.  Seward,  i, 
281. 

Chinese,  the,  troubles  with  Bussia, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  v,  101 ; 
threatened  war  with  Bussia, 
vij  107  ;  anti-European  riots, 
viii,  128  ;  superetition  of,  vii, 
101 ;  in  Brazil,  vii,  70 ;  in  Cu- 
ba, iv,  822;  in  Australia,  ii, 
51 :  V,  87. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.  C,  obit.,ii,  597. 

Chisholm,  Judge,  murder  of,  by  a 
mob,  ii,  528. 

Chittenden,  B.  H.,  investigations 
by,  V,  92 ;  vi,  95 ;  vii,  90,  690 ; 
viii,  119,  685. 

Chlorates,  improvement  in  manu- 
facture of,  vii,  95. 

Chlorine,  in  water,  i,  99. 

Chlorohvdrio  acid,  i,  100. 

Chlorophyl,  physiological  function 
of,  vi^  110. 

Cholera,  m  Asia,  i,  44 ;  spread  by 
pilgrims,  iv,  494;  in  Egypt, 
viii,  298.  See  also  Epiaemio 
Diseases,  vii,  236 ;  viii,  317. 
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Choppin,  S.  P.,  sketch,  v,  106. 

Chn^tian  Connection,  i,  113;  ii, 
103  ;  Ui,  101 ;  vii,  102. 

Christian  Union,  i,  113  j  iii^  102. 

Christianity,  growth  of,  viii,  128. 

Christides,  obit.,  ii,  697. 

Christie,  D.  M.,  obit.,  ii,  677. 

Christie,  8.  T.,  obit.,  i,  630. 

Christie,  W.  H.  M.,  observations 
bjr,  vii,  88  ;  viii,  26. 

Christina  Maria,  dowager-Queen  of 
Spain,  iii,  102. 

Chromium  compounds,  iii,  85. 

Chunder  Sen,  iv,  90,  91 ;  vi,  65. 

Church,  A.  L.,  ooit.,  iii,  684. 

Church,  S.  E.,  death  of,  v,  569. 

Church  of  Goa,  the.  iii,  50. 

Church  of  Jesus,  tne  Mexican  P. 
E.,  iv,  611. 

Churches^  burials  act,  see  Burial ; 
liabihty  of  property,  sec  Bish- 
ops ;  church  and  ^tate,  ii,  21, 
22;  iii,  96;  iii,  14;  vi,  16; 
vii,  13,  18 ;  heresy  trials,  i, 
672;  ii,  648;  iii,  698,  698, 
700;  V,  684;  vi,  767,  769;  P. 
£.  appellate  court  proposed, 
vij  7<3;  patronage  question, 
vii,  19 ;  question  of  union,  i, 
22 ;  iii,  14 ;  vii,  537  ;  viii,  658; 
of  fellowship,  i,  496 ;  vi,  521  ; 
viii,  654 ;  proposed  revision  of 
creeds,  iii,  138,  134 ;  v,  133  ; 
vi,  135 ;  viii,  657,  660 ;  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  viii,  671,  672; 
Anj^lican.  on  confession,  iii,  15; 
Beipnnea,  on  secret  societies, 
viii,  682  ;  U.  P.^  on  instru- 
mental muhic,  VI,  766,  769, 
770 ;  viii,  656, 660 ;  on  dancing, 
i,  668 ;  iv,  734 ;  Lutiicran,  on 
predestination,  vi,  621 ;  ritual- 
ism in  Anglican,  see  Bitual- 
ism  ;  use  of  *'  Rev."  by  dis- 
senters, see  Ecet ;  doctrinal 
qualifications  for  theological 
professorships,  vii,  122 ;  rela- 
tion of  Boman  Catholic  to 
European  governments ;  sec 
Papacy;  monastery  in  Scot- 
landj  I,  706:  decrees  against 
religious  oraers,  v,  628,  658 ; 
insult  to  Catholics  in  France, 
vii.  324 ;  disturbances  in  Mar- 
seilles, iii,  349. 

Ciamician,  experiments,  v,  96. 

Cibot,  F.  B.  M.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  697. 

Cinematics,  experiments  in,  i.  515. 

Cinchona-Bark,  cultivation  ot^  viii, 
427 ;  in  Colombia,  vii,  105  ;  in 
Ecuador,  viii,  289. 

Cincinnati,  fountain  at,  see  Kre- 
ling,  i,  442. 

Cipher  telegrams,  the,  see  Public 
Documents,  iii,  Investigation, 
etc. 

Circulation  of  animals,  action  of  in- 
organic substances  on,  vi,  99  ; 
in  the  brain,  vii,  691  •  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  ibid. 
Circumnutation,  v,  107. 
Cissey,  E.  L.  C.  de,  obit.,  vii,  645. 
Cisterns,  v,  367. 
Cities,  population  of  lai^e,  i,  289  ; 

ii,  260. 
Citric  acid  on  minerals^  v,  98. 
Civil  service,  instruction   in  lan- 
guages for,  ii,  368  ;  Pros.  Hayes 
on,  li,  665  ;  v,  641. 
Civil-service  reform,  Pres.  Arthur 


on,  vi,  785 ;  viii,  164 ;  bill  on, 
in  Congress,  viii^  165  ;  text  of, 
viii,  188  ;  provisions  of,  on  po- 
litical assessments,  vii,  695; 
see  Reform,  etc.,  viii,  682 ;  in 
N.  Y.,  viu,  666. 

Civil-rights  act,  vii,  459;  provisions 
of,  vii,  695 ;  cases,  vii,  102 ; 
opinions  on,  viii,  129. 

Cla£s8on,  experiments,  viii,  112. 

Clanricarde,  Harriet,  Marchioness 
of,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Clark,  Sarah,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Clark,  T.,  obit,  i,  631. 

Clark,  cotton-cleaner  of,  vi^  266. 

Clarke,  C.  Cowden,  obit.,  ii,  697. 

Clarke,  E.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  677. 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  investigations  by, 
vi,  42;  vii,  89. 

Clarke,  W.  T.,  obit.,  viii,  587. 

Clausen,  H.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  697. 

Clay,  C.  C,  sketch,  vii,  102. 

Clay  and  Randolph  case,  vii,  198. 

Claypole,  E.  W.,  observations  by, 
V,  86. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  vii,  813 ; 
viii,  278.  See  Panama  Canal, 
vi,  714. 

Clements,  invention,  iv,  638. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  iii,  288;  vi, 
659. 

Clerical  laws  in  Prussia,  v,  689. 

Cl^singer,  J.  B.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Cleve,  discovery  by,  iv,  137 ;  ex- 
periments, viii,  117. 

Cleveland,  E.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  611 ;  letter  of  accept- 
ance, 610. 

Cleveland,  J.  F.,  obit.^  i,  614. 

Clifford,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  li,  697. 

Clifford,  J.  H.,  sketchy  i,  114. 

Clifford,  N..  sketch,  vi.  111. 

Clinch,  C.  P.,  obit^v,  691. 

Clinchant  Gen.,  obit.,  vi,  692. 

Clinton,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  112. 

Clinton,  A.,  ooit,  iii,  684. 

Cloez,  Prof.,  experiments,  iii^  91. 

Closson,  M.,  process  for  obtaming 
magnesia,  vi,  94. 

Clothing  materials,  improved  prep- 
aration of,  V,  89. 

Cloture,  the,  vii,  208,  864;  GliTd- 
stono's  resolutions,  vii,  206  ;  in 
France,  vii,  208. 

Clouds,  genesis  of,  see  Fogs  and 
Clouds,  V,  275. 

Clou6,  Vice- Admiral,  v,  281. 

Coal,  li,  103 ;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of,  i,  98 ;  in  China,  iii, 
101 ;  monopoly,  iii,  619  ;  com- 
merce in,  iv,  178 ;  mining  with 
caustic  lime,  vii,  104;  bitumi- 
nous, in  U.  8.,  vii,  103. 

Coal-gas,  injury  to  books  by,  v,  87. 

Coan,  Titus,  oSit..  viii^  588. 

Coango  river,  exploration,  v,  294. 

('Oanza  river,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Cobalt,  magnetic,  i,  250. 

Cobb,  Carlos,  obit.,  ii,  677. 

Cobb,  S.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

Cobbett,  J.  M.,  obit.,  ii,  697. 

Cobden,  Mrs.  Richard,  obit.,  li, 
697. 

Cochery,  L.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Cockbum,  Lora,  v,  112. 

Cockshott  and  Jowett,  alloy  pro- 
duced by,  viii,  626. 

Cocoa  in  Ecuador^  viii,  289. 

Cocoa-matting,  viii,  97. 


Codeine,  experimentB  with,  vii,  8i. 
Coercion  bills,  Gladstone's.  Tu,aM. 
Coffee,  increasing  demanc,  i,  60: 

aaulteration^  i,  96;  duty  on, 

in  AustrJA,  iii,  42 ;  culture  ia 

Brazil,  iii,  62  ;  parasite  oC  '^ 

62 ;  rise  in,  viii^  71. 
Coflln,  Levi,  obit,  ii,  677. 
Coggia,  discoveries  bv,  ii,  46;  ni, 

86;  iv  51;  V,  84. 
Coinage.    See  Finances  of  U.  8. 
Coke,  treatment  of.  viii,  372. 
Colbum,  J.  E.,  obit,,  iii,  634. 
Cold,  artificial,  v,  88 ;  as  a  chciDical 

agent,  V,  93. 
Coleman,  L.,  obit,  vii,  655. 
Colenso,  J.  W.,  aketcli,  viii,  1S5. 
Coleridge,  Sir  J.  T.,  sketch,  i.  114 
Colet,  I^ouise  R.,  sketch,  i,  114. 
Colladon.  drill  of,  vi,  820. 
CoUege-aiscipline,  iv,  842. 
Collegiate  Ret  Ch.  in  New  JerefT, 

250th  anniversarv  of,  iii,  TSCC 
Colley,  Sir  G.  P.,  sketch,  v,  SO. 
Collier,  J.  P^  obit,  viii,  598. 
Collins,  E.  K.,  obit,  iii,  €34. 
CoUins,  Mortimer,  sketch,  i.  Hi. 
Collins,  T.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  147. 
Collisions,  marine,  viii,  136. 
Colombia,  in  every  volume ;  nup, 

iii,  106. 
Colonial  extension,  movement  fer, 

of  European  nations,  viii,  SI. 
Colonies,  Bntiah,  viii,  405 ;  PwtQ- 

faese,  viii,  650 ;   Frendi  »d 
nglish  government  of,  ii,  14 
Coloraoo,  in  every  volume. 
Color-blindness,  report  on,  iri,556. 
Color-hearing.     See  Bearing. 
Coloring  principle,  a  new  Tcgcti- 

ble,  VI,  97. 
Colors,  for  cloth,  v,  90. 
Colquitt,  A.  H.,  Gov.  of  G«ffga. 

chai'ges  o^imM,  iii.  367-3<$. 
Colt,  John,  obit,  ii,  677. 
Colton.  J.  S.,  obit,  iii,  635. 
Columbia  river,  improv^Denti  o^ 

V,  614. 
Columbus,  canonization  of,  soliai- 

ed,  vi,  792. 
Combi*,  L.,  obit,  vi,  6S0. 
Comets,  in  everv   volume,  under 

Astronomical;  origin  c^,  iii, M; 

announcements  of  disoor^t 

vii,  39  ;  spectroscopic  enmiM- 

tion,  vii,  88;  periodicity,  rsi, 

25.    See  Electncity,  i,  M8. 
Commerce,  International,  ii,  Wl 

iv,  161  :  tr««tie«,  vii,  864, 4ia, 

441 ;  viii,  649. 
Commerce  of  the  United  State,  a 

first  five  volumes  ;  and  iiuiaiat 

in  1882^  vii,  110 ;  bill  on  inltf- 

state,  VI,  172. 
Committees,  grand,  in  PartianoL 

viii,  409. 
Common,  A.,  discoveries  by,  ^t  S^i 

vii,  87. 
Commune,  the  motion  for  unDtf^ 

to,  i,  815. 
Communion,  deprival  of.    See  Ab- 

glican  Cnupcbca,  i,  24. 
Communism  in  Russia.    See  Be- 

kunin,  i,  60. 
Compressed  air^  as  a  motor,  i,  C\ 

616:    injunes    from,  ri,  7^^ 

drills,  VI,  820. 
Comstock,  8.  M.,  obit.,  ui,  €35.  . 
Condor,  Lieut,  explontiuDS  cC i 
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Condon,  S.,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Confederation,  a  South- African, 
project  for,  i,  8. 

Conferenoo,  International  Mone- 
tarj.   See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Confederate  monument,  iii,  37*2. 

Confederate  States,  preservation  of 
the  archives  or,  iii,  671 ;  de- 
cision on  bank-notes,  iii,  784. 

Confederate  soldiers,  amnesty  bill, 
i,  182 ;  artificial  limbs  provid- 
ed for,  V,  808 ;  claim  of  Mrs. 
Pa^,  vi,  145. 

Congo  river,  Stanley's  voyage,  ii. 
332 ;  his  maj),  833 ;  course  ana 
tributaries,  iii,  863 ;  iv,  403 ; 
explorations,  vii,  336;  viii, 
385 ;  claims  of  Portugal,  viii, 
651. 

Congregationalists,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
union,  vi,  136. 

Congress,  United  States,  in  every 
volume ;  disciplinary  power, 
vii,  194;  criminal  jurisdiction 
of,  vii,  196  ;  pairing  off  in,  vii, 
199. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  sketch,  iv,  295  ; 
resi^ation,  vi,  644. 

Connecticut,  in  every  volume. 

Connolly,  Michael,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Connolly,  R.  B.,  sketch,  v,  198. 

Conrad,  C.  M.,  obit,  iii,  635. 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Conro^,  G.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Conscience,  H.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Conservatism,  proposed  triple  alli- 
ance in  the  interest  of,  v,  47. 

Consolati,  Count,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Conspiracies  in  India,  vi,  423. 

Constans,  J.  A.  £.,  v,  281. 

Constantinople.  Russian  occupa- 
tion, and  British  fiect  sent  to, 
iii,  793 ;  riot  in,  iii.  795. 

constitutions,  national,  proposed 
revision  of  Frondi,  viii,  253; 
new,   in   Guatemala,  iv,  464; 

EroDosod  change  in  Nether- 
mas,  viii,  557 ;  proposed 
amendments  to  United  States, 
i,  133,  138,  172,  180 ;  vU,  462 ; 
13th  and  14th,  viii,  130. 

[)onstitution3,  Statx),  new,  in  Cali- 
fornia, iv^  108;  effects  of,  v, 
77  ;  new,  m  Louisiana,  v,  478; 
convention  to  frame,  in  Dako- 
ta, vui,  266  ;  amended,  Arkan- 
sas, ivj  25 :  viii,J8 ;  Connecti- 
cut, VI,  196 ;  Delaware,  viii, 
272 ;  Georgia,  ii,  338  ;  Indiana, 
U,  395 :  iv,  496;  v,  893 ;  vi, 
425 ;  viii,  444 ;  Iowa,  v,  396  ; 
vi,  439;  vu,  428;  viii,  445; 
Kentucky,  vi,  468  ;  Massachu- 
setts, vi,  535 ;  Michigan,  ii, 
614;  vi,  674;  viii^  540;  Min- 
nesota, ii,  625 ;  vi,  595 ;  viii, 
642 ;  Missouri,  ii,  529 ;  viii, 
646 ;  Nevada,  viii,  557  ;  New 
Hampshire,  viii,  561 ;  New 
Jersey,  iv,  663 ;  v,  562 ;  New 
York,  li,  568  ;  North  Carolina, 
V,  586  ;  Ohio,  iv,  703 ;  Oregon, 
V,  611 ;  South  Carolina,  ii,  697 ; 
Texas,  vi,  836 ;  West  Virginia, 
iv.  846 ;  Wisconsin,  vi,  876. 

Consuls,  jurisdiction  of,  vi,  778. 

Contracts,  damiu^  for  prospective 
profits  on,  iv.  676. 

Convallaria  Maialis,  viii,  256. 


Convict-labor,  iv,  819;  Vj  374;  in 
Ala.,  V,  11;  vi,  7;  vu,  4;  in 
Cal.,  V,  76;  in  Conn.,  v,  196; 
in  Fla.,  v,  272 ;  in  Ga.,  vi,  334 ; 
vii,  340;  in  Ky.,  vi,  470;  in 
Mass.,  V,  495 ;  m  N.  J.,  v,  563 ; 
vi,  636 ;  in  N.  Y.,  viii,  566 ;  m 
N.  C,  V,  583 :  in  S.  C,  vi,  813 ; 
vii,  745 ;  in  Texas,  v,  685 ;  in 
W.  Va.,  iv,  845. 

Coyngham,  Jane,  Marchioness  of, 
obit.,  i,  631. 

Conyngham.  T.  N.,  Marquis  of, 
8ket<:h,  1,  212. 

Cooke,  H.  D.,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Cooke,  J.  P.,  exp«rimentB  by,  v,  87. 

Coolies,  exportation  of,  to  Cuba,  v, 
103. 

Coombs,  N.,  obit  J,  iii,  635. 

Cooper  Institute,  i,  212. 

Cooper,  Peter,  nomination  of,  i, 
781 ;  sketches,  i,  212 ;  viii,  256. 

Copenha^n,  proposed  fortification 
of,  vni,  275. 

Copper,  method  for  welding,  i,  628  ; 
determination  of,  ii,  92;  from 
pyrites,  ii,  500 ;  hardening,  ii, 
600 ;  preparation,  vii,  632 ;  re- 
moval of  arsenic,  etc.,  viii,  113 ; 
extraction,  viii,  621. 

Copyright,  commission  on,  iii,  228 ; 
laws  of,  and  discussion  on,  iii. 
223-227;  treaty,  France  and 
Germany,  viii,  897. 

Corder,  H.,  ODscrvations  by,  iii,  36 ; 
vii,  39. 

Corea,  i,  425 ;  v,  413 ;  vii,  175 ;  viii, 
257 ;  insurrection,  vii,  176 ; 
American  treaty,  ibid. ;  viii, 
259,  260,  455. 

Corinth  Canal,  the^  viii^  808. 

Coming,  H.  K.  obit.,  iii,  635. 

Cornwall,  H.  B.,  investigations  by, 
V,  95. 

Corona,  obeervationn  of  the,  iii,  3i. 

Coroners,  office  abolished  in  Ma:>.-$., 
ii,  483. 

Coroninij  Count,  sketch,  iv,  301. 

Corporations,  liability  of,  iv,  21, 
720. 

Corps  L^gislatif,  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, viij  208. 

Cort,  F.  de,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Corundum,  production  of,  ii,  93. 

Cor  win,  the,  cruise  of,  v,  301 ;  vi, 
323,  324. 

Corwine,  A.  B.j  obit.,  v,  591. 

Cosmic  Dust,  viU,  526. 

Costa  Rica,  in  every  volume ;  map, 
ii,  228. 

Cottenot,  discovery  by,  iii,  86. 

Cottcrill,  H.  B.,  discovery  by,  iii, 
363. 

Cottey  law,  the,  iv,  644. 

Cotton,  i,  213 ;  li,  229  ;  iii,  229 ;  vi. 
200;  viij  178;  production  ana 
value  ot,  iv,  633 ;  seed  cotton, 
iv,  638 ;  manufacture,  ii,  120 ; 
iv,  143,  820;  v,  180;  vii,  502; 
commerce,  iv,  171 ;  weighing 
by  sizing,  iii,  229 ;  Atlanta  ex- 
position, vi,  260 ;  statistics,  vii, 
113 ;  factories  in  S.  C,  viii,  735. 

Cotton-worm,  see  Cotton,  vi,  200. 

Coulson,  Dr.  Wm.,  obit.,  ii,  698. 

Coulthurst,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Coumoundouros,  resignation  of,  vii, 
870. 

Courbet,  G.,  sketch,  iii,  230. 

Courtenay's  fog-signal,  v,  449. 


Courts,  three  rival,  in  Spain,  i,  731. 

Courts,  U.  S.  and  State,  see 
Criminal  Jurisdiction,  vii,  179 ; 
crowded,  v,  649 ;  in  Conn.,  iii, 
215;  Vj  196;  cost  in  N.  C,  v, 
584 ;  bdl  on  jurisdiction  of  cir- 
cuit, and  to  regulate  removal 
of  causes  from  State,  v,  137- 
150. 

Cow-boys,  the,  vi,  782. 

Cox,  E.  W.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Cox,  S.  H.,  obit.,  V,  591. 

Cox,  Hannah,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Cox,  Hannah,  obit.^  vi,  680. 

Coxe,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  discovery  of  mines  by^, 
V,  18. 

Cozzens,  W.  C,  obit,  i,  614, 

Craig,  Sir  W.  G..  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Crane,  Rev.  J.,  ooit.,  ii,  577. 

Cranston,  H..  obit.^  li,  577. 

Craven,  A.  W.^  obit,  iv^  692. 

Crawford,  David,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crawfordj  Earl  of,  obit,  v,  699. 

Creasy,  Sir  E.  S.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Creedmoor,  international  rifle- 
match  at,  ii,  234. 

Creeds.    See  Churches. 

Cremation,  i,  216;  iv,  442. 

Crcmer,  Camille,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cremicux,  I.  A.,  sketch,  v,  200. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  iii,411 ;  arti- 
cle on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
257;  union  with  Greece,  iii, 
793 ;  close  of  troubles  in,  iv, 
834. 

Cresson,  Dr.  J.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crevaux,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
830 ;  iii,  365. 

Crime,  punishment  of,  in  N.  C,  i, 
611. 

Criminal  Code  Bill,  British,  viii, 
411. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States,  vii.  179;  of  consuls, 
case  of  O'Neill,  vii,  442. 

Crittenden^  G.  B.,  obit,  v,  691. 

Crivoscia,  msurrection  m,  vii,  65 ; 
viii,  648. 

Croatia,  dissatisfaction  in,  v,  870; 
viii,  48. 

Crocker,  W.  M.,  description  of  the 
Milanows  by,  vi,  3S0. 

Croll,  Jas.,  on  ncDulffi,  iii,  38 :  cal- 
culations by.  vi,  349. 

Cronin,  E.  A.,  obit,  iii,  635. 

Crookes,  W.,  observations  by,  viii, 
626. 

Crops,  vi,  861 ;  viii,  835. 

Crosby,  Dr.  A.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  677. 

Crosby,  J.  P.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Crosman,  G.  H.,  obit.,  vii,  635. 

Cross,  Gen.  0.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crow-Bar  Case,  the,  viii,  101. 

Cruikshank,  G.,  obit.,  iii,  653. 

Cruls,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  37. 

Cruto,  electric  lamp  of.  viii.  303. 

Crystals,  quartz,  artificially  pro- 
duced, iv,  417. 

Cuba,  viii,  261 ;  demand  for  U.  S. 
product"?,  vi,  817 ;  war  in,  i, 
729,  732 ;  ii,  700  ;  iii,  774 ;  iv, 
468,  822 ;  v,  672 ;  results  of, 
viii,  262. 

Cubango  river,  source  of,  iv,  406. 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  230. 

Cullom,  S.  M.,sketoh,  i,  895. 

Cummins,  G.  D.,  sketchy  i,  218. 

Cunningham,  H.,  obit.,  iti,  635. 

Currency,  U.  S.,  ii,  235;  v,  646; 
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Ti,  127 :  discussed  in  Congress, 
iu,  188,  175;  bill  to  redeem 
fractional,  i,  202.  See  also  Fi> 
nances  of  the  U.  S.  in  each  voU 
umc,  and  Indebtedness,  etc., 
vii,  892. 
Currency,  paper  of  Turkey,  iv.  882 ; 
law  in  Canada,  v,  ^H  f  of  Arg. 


694. 

Curtis,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v^  201. 
Cushing,  Caleb,  sketcn,  iv,  803. 
CushmanX^hurlotte^  sketch,  i,  218. 
Cust,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  iii.  653. 
Custer,  Gen.  6.  A. ,  sketch,  1,  219 ; 

death  of,  1,  22.  43. 
Cnthbert,  J.  A.,  ooit.,  vi,  681. 
Cutting,  Jonas,  obit.,  i,  615. 
Cuyler,  Theodore^  obit.,  i,  616. 
Cyclone  in  India,  i,  405 ;  in  Minn., 

viii,  548. 
Cyprus,  iii,  281  ^  vi,  202 ;  iii,  401 ; 

articles  on,  m  Berlin  Treaty, 

iii,  259  ;  finances,  t,  886 ;  Ces- 

nola^s  explorations,  i,  81. 
Cyril  II,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  i, 

878  ;  obit.,  ii,  698. 
Czar,  the,  attempts  on  the  life  of, 

iv.  776,  778;  v,  662,  665.    See 

Alexander. 
CzcchSj  the,  v,  44,  45 ;  vi,  49,  50  ; 

viii,  45. 
Czermok,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Daboll,  C.  L.,  fog-signal  of,  v,  447. 
Daft,  Olivia,  obit.,  v,  592. 
Daffgett,  0.  E.,  obit.,  v.  592. 
Danomey.  war  with,  i,  8. 
Dahlen,  Gen.  von,  vii,  58. 
Dakin,  T.  S.,  obit.,  iii,  686. 
Dakota,  i,  219;  ii,  245^  vi,  202; 

viii,  265  ^   new   capital,  266 ; 

Constitution.  267. 
D'Albertis,    explorations    by,    ill, 

864:  iv,  898,  408. 
Dall,   W.   H.,  exploration  by,  v, 

289 ;  vi,  825. 
Dolmatia,  1,  757. 
Damour,  experiments  by,  ii,  601. 
Dana,  R.  II.,  sketch,  vii,  182. 
Dana,  B.  H^  sketch,  iv,  804. 
Danby,  A.  G.,  obit.,  i,  616. 
Dancing,  churches  on,  i,  668;  iv, 

734. 
Danenhower,  J.  W.,  portrait,  vii, 

833. 
Danforth,  Chas.,  obit.,  i,  615. 
Daniel,  K.  T.,  obit,  ii,  578. 
Danube,  European  Commission  of 

thoj  i,  753  ^  vU,  728 ;  viii,  268 ; 

Kilia  Question,  vii,  729  ^  under- 

grouna  connection   with   the 

Aach,  iii,  722 ;  the  Iron  Gate, 

viii,  309,  696. 
Danvers  Hospital,  investigation,  ii, 

488. 
Darby,  John,  obit,  ii,  578. 
Daigan,  E.  S.,  sketch,  iv,  804. 
D'Arlingoourt.  invention,  vi,  266. 
Darwin,  Charles,  experiments  bv, 

V,    106  ;    memoir    on   eartn- 

worms,  \i,  224 ;  sketch  of,  vii, 

183. 
Darwin,  Francis,  experiments  by, 

iii,  444 ;  iv,  86  ;  v.  106. 
Darn'in,  G.  H.  and  11.,  observa- 
tions bv,  vii,  223. 
Daubigny,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  668. 


Daubr^,  experiments  by,  iv,  417. 

Daucher,  L.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Davenport,  £.  L.,  sketch,  ii,  246. 

David,  F.  C,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Davidis,  Henrietta,  obit.^  i,  781. 

Davidson,  G.  S.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Davidson,  B.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Davidson,  T.  G.,  ooit,  viii,  588. 

Davies,  Chas.,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Da  vies,  H.  E.^ketch,  vi,  204. 

Davis.  Alex.  K.,  impeacument,  i, 
660. 

Davis,  C.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  246. 

Davis,  David,  sketch,  ii,  888. 

Davis,  G.  T.,  obit,  ii,  678. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  amnesty  to,  dis- 
cussed, i,  188-192  ;  Miss,  reso- 
lutions on  portrait  of,  v,  528. 

Davis,  Mrs.  P.  W.^  obit,  i,  615. 

Davitt,  Michael^  viii^  418. 

Davy,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Davy,  E.  W.,  discovery  by,  iii,  92. 

Dawes,  H.  L.,  sketch,  vi,  536. 

Dawson,  Arctic  vo^ra^e,  viii,  888. 

Dawson,  H.,  obit.,  iii,  668. 

Day,  H.  H.,  obit,  iii^  686. 

Dayan,  Chas.,  obit,  li,  678. 

Daza,  Ililarion,  sketchy  iv,  805. 

Deaconesses^  V,  688;  viii,  4. 

Deak,  Francis,  sketch,  i,  221. 

Deas,  Sir  David,  obit.,  i,  681. 

De  Bar.  Benedict,  obit,  ii,  678. 

Debreul.  J.  P.^  obit,  iii,  636. 

Debris  from  nunes.    See  Mines. 

Debts,  of  U.  S.,  of  the  various 
States,  and  of  other  nations. 
See  Indebtedness  of  the  United 
States,  etc.,  vii,  892,  with  maps 
and  diagrams.  See  also  under 
titles  ot  States  and  Countries ; 
of  Cities,  iv^  889. 

Decaisne,  J.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  sketch,  i,  222. 

Decazes,  Due  de,  ii,  820. 

Decipium,  vi,  98. 

Dederick,  cotton-press,  vi,  266. 

Defenses,  system  of,  in  U.  S.,  iii, 
81 ;  V,  647  ;  of  Switzerland,  v, 
676;  vii.  774. 

Dcfrees,  J.  D.,  obit.,  vii,  686. 

Degenfeld-Schonbuig,  Count  von, 
sketch,  i,  222. 

De  Koven,  Jos.,  sketch,  iv,  806.  * 

Delafontaine,  M., discovery  by,  iii, 
86 ;  experiments^  vi,  98. 


Delaware,  m  eve^  volume. 

De  Lessees,  v.  16. 

Deligeorgis,  ooit.,  iv,  698. 

Delitzsch,  Johannes,  sketch,  i,  226. 

De  Long,  C.  E.,  obit.,  i,  615. 

De  Long,  G.  W.,  expedition  of,  v, 
288 ;  vi,  822 ;  vii,  881 ;  sketch, 
vii,  189  J  portrait,  vii.  881. 

Delord,  Taxile,  obit.,  ii,  698. 

Delorme,  explorations  by,  vi,  829. 

De  Lunes.  C.,  obit.,  iii,  686. 

Dembowsky,  prize  to,  iii,  89. 

Denfert-Bochereau,  obit.,  iii,  653. 

Denison,  A.  W.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Denison,  S.  D.,  obit,  v,  592. 

Denmark,  in  every  volume. 

Dennett,  observations  by,  iv,  62. 

Denning,  W.  F.,  observations  by, 
ui,  86;  vi,  89  3  viii,  20.  23,  26. 

Dennison,  W.,  obit.,  vii,  636. 

Denominations,  Beligious,  num- 
bers of,  viii,  129. 


De  Norman ville,  W.,  inveotiaiibj, 

ii,  499. 
Denza,  F.  R.  obeervadons,  t,  %L 
Denzin,  K.  F.  von,  obit,  i,  63L 
Depauw,  obeervatioDs  by,  viii,  4SL 
De  Pay.  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  615. 
Derby,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  obit,  v,  591 
De  BosM,  obeervations  of,  vii,  23S. 
Dervish  PashjL,  sketch,  ii.  250. 
Desohampe,   Cardinal,  obit,  viii, 

699. 
Desert,  Great  American,  vi,  dK. 
Desgodin,  Abb^,  travels  of,  ii,S27. 
Despois,  £.  A.,  sketch,  i,  230. 
Detlef,  Karl.     See  Bauer,  i,  6a. 
Deutsch,  S.,  obit,  ii,  698. 
Devens,  Chas.,  sketch,  ii,  2SL 
DevUle,  £.  H.  S.  C,  sketch,  yi,  211 
DeviUe  and  Debray,  expenmeoa 

by,  iii,  89. 
Devin,  T.  C,  obit,  iii,  681 
Dcvrient,  P.,  obit.,  ii,  698. 
De  Witt,  B.  M.,  obit,  u^578. 
Deyrolle.  invention  b^,  iii,  725. 
DlamonoB  in  China,  iv.  143:  uti- 

flcial,  V,  86 ;  the  traae,  m,in. 
Diaz,  Eugene,  i.  280. 
Diaz,  Porfirio,  sketch,  i,  647 ;  gov- 
ernment of,  established,  ii,Ul; 

recognized  by  U.  S.,  iii,  11 
Diaz  de  &  Pena,  sketch,  i,  2S0. 
Dick,  A.,  experiments  by,  via,  5ii 
Dickson,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dickson.  Oscar,  expedition  fitted 

out  oy ,  iii,  854. 
Didot,  A.  F.,  sketch,  i,  230. 
Dierinffer,  Be  v.  F.  X.,  obit,  i,  WL 
DiesteL  L.  von,  obit,  iv,  €^ 
Dietl,  Jos.,  obit,  iii,  663. 
Dieulafuit  discovery  by,  iv,  411 
Diez,  F.  C..  sketch,  i,  280. 
Digbyj  K.  H.,  obit,  v,  699. 
Digestion,  new  a^nt  in,  vi,  M;  a- 

pcriments,  vi,  749 ;  vii,  94,  ^  i 

viii,  686. 
Diman,  J.  L.,  obit,  vi,  6S1. 
Dingclstedt  F.  von,  obit,  ri,  $91 
Dindorf,  W.,  obit.,  viii,  591 
Dinsmore,  S.  P.,  obit,  vii,  681 
Dion,  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 
Diplomatic  Service  in  Chios,  ir, 

146. 
Diplomatic    Correspondenoe  ta^ 

Foreign  Belations  of  the  U.  ^ 

i,281;ii,261;iii,242;vi,aiJ; 

vii,  192 ;  viii^  278. 
Disciples  or  Cbnst,  in  every  vol- 
ume but  viii. 
Disciplinary  Power  of  JjcffiHi^ 

Assemolies.  vii,  194. 
Disease,  germ  tneoiy  of,  see  Gen 

Theory ;  progress  in  stud/  0^ 

vi,  662. 
Disestablbhment,  viii,  9. 
Disinfectant,  a  new,  i,  93. 
Dissocioeoope^  Tommasi*s,  vn,  H 
Disraeli,  Bei\).,  sketches,  ii,  S^l^ 

vi,  218;  portrait,  U, 854 ;eW 

of  death  of,  vi,  869. 
Disston,  H..  obit,  iii,  636. 
Distilling,  illicit,  v,  808. 
Distumell,  J.,  ooit,  ii,  678. 
Dittmar's  metnod  of  a8sayin^,i.^ 
Divers,  experiments  by,' viii,  Ul, 
Divorce,   in  Conn.,  iv,  801;  tsj, 

254;  in  DeL,  iv,  806;  inTt, 

V,  708 ;  in  Mass.,  vi,  585;  tb. 

619;  in  Me,,  viii,  509;  is  > 


H 
vi 


[. ,  viii,  662 :  bill  on,  m  jFbba 
1,811;  in  k  L,  vui,  691. 
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A.,  eketch,  iv,  815. 
,  ooit..  ii,  578. 
ihibala,  obit.,  i,  615. 
F.J  obit.,  vi,  681. 
U.,  sketcb,  iv,  816. 
n  binAry  stars,  iiif  87. 
sroTements  to,  ii,  279, 
Thames,  in  London,  v, 
n  South  Wales,  v,  2i5 ; 
:lepool.  V,  244. 
ntion  by,  iv,  134. 

E.,  sketch,  with  por- 
111.  232. 

Tnos.,  obit.,  i,  615. 
ocess  with  copper,  viii, 

.  S.,  obit.,  V,  592. 

lion  as  to  tax  on,  11,  711. 

vention  by,  vi^  268. 

rvations  by,  viii,  436. 

)f  Canadiu  in  every  vol- 

map  of  Western  Frov- 

nii,  80. 

,  H.  H.,  experiments,  vi, 

i,  632. 

,  defeat  of,  i,  729. 

Kperiinents  by,  vi,  272. 

A.,  obit,  i,  681. 

•Book,  The  New,  i,  865. 

n,  obit.,  ill.  653. 

bave,  sketcn,  with  por- 

111.283. 

^  oDit,  ill,  654. 

W.     8ee  Star-Koute 
ni,  753. 

rah  A.,  sketch,  iv,  823. 
Lterdlction  of  the  cere- 
vi,  289. 

jntned,  famil;^  of,  t,  8 ; 
IS  witli  the  British,  v,  4. 
v.,  obit.,  1,  698. 
I,  obit,  1,  615. 
,  vUl,  664. 
B.,  obit,  i,  615. 
enj.,  obit,  1,  615. 
bhn,  obit^  ill.  636. 
OS.,  obit,  1,  615. 
bard,  obit,  viii,  699. 
f.  Gen.,  sketch,  11,  269. 
^orks  for,  lii,  288. 
obit,  vli,  645. 
my,  ex{)criments  by,  iv, 
cetcn,  vli,  218. 
W.,  experiments  of,  iii, 
1,  878;  sketch,  vli,  219. 
,  obit,  1,  631. 
3race^  obit,  ii,  679. 
issassmation  of,  iv,  683. 
,  Daniel,  obit,  i,  616. 
F.j  obit,  ii.  579. 
L'Huys^  obit.,  vi,  692. 
I,  J.,  obit,  ii,  598. 
>bit,  iv,  699. 
A.,  contested  election  of, 
ii,  467. 

nistry,  vli,  826. 
A.,  obit,  vli,  646. 
Madame.    See  Sand. 

U.,  obit,  1,  616. 
.  L.,  discovery  by,  iv, 
.  94,  95. 

llenses  to.  parliamentary 
ine  tor,  vu.  201. 
ales,  sketch,  ii,  820. 
.  A.  8.,  Bketoh,  vi,  222. 
.,  obit.,  lii,  654. 
experiments  by,  vi,  760. 
x>nte8t  for,  v,  543 ;  sur- 
,  and  sketch  of,  v.  546. 
.  H.,  obit,  vi,  692. 


Dulong,  law  of  relativity,  vi,  41. 
Dumas,  experiments  by,  vi^  42. 
Dumas  ana  Benoit,  invention  by, 

iii,  279. 
Dumbreck,  Sir  D.,  obit,  1, 631. 
Dumont,  I^n,  obit,  ii.  598. 
Du  Motay,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  222  ; 

inventions,  v,  88 ;  viii,  375. 
Dundas,  Sir  D^  obit,  ii,  598. 
Dunham,  Dr.  C.,  obit,  il,  579. 
Dunkards.    See  Baptists. 
Dunn,  John,  governor  resident  in 

Zoolooland,  iv,  126, 127. 
Dunwood^,  U.  C,  tables  compiled 

by,  viii,  528. 
Dupanloup,  sketch,  iii,  248. 
Dupin,  characteristics  of.  vli,  208. 
Dupr4,  6.,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Dupr4,  Admiral,  obit,  vi,  692. 
Dupuls,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  631. 
Dupuy,  Eliza,  obit,  vi,  681. 
Durbin,  J.  P.,D.  D., sketch,  1,237. 
Dursee,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  630. 
Durham.  Jos.,  obit.,  ii,  698. 
DCiringsreld,  Ida  von,  SKetch,  1, 238. 
Dusch,  A.  von,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dussard,  Hippolvte,  sketch,  i,  288. 
DQsseldorf,  exhibition  at,  v,  821. 
Duties,  demand  for  in  Belgium,  y, 

55 ;  in  Colombia,  excessive,  v, 

16 ;  reduction  ol^  in  India,  vii, 

416  ;  evasions  or,  viii,  148. 
Duties,  United  States,  viii,  195, 788; 

articles   duty  free,  viii.  207; 

proposed  treaty  with  Mexico, 

vii,  646. 
Dutrieux,  explorations,  ill,  861. 
Du  vernier  de  Ilauranne,  L.  P.  £., 

obit,  il,  598. 
Duyckinck,  E.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  249. 
Dwellings,  construction  of,  v,  857 ; 

laborers^  vli,  220. 
Dyeing,    by  electricity,   vii,    90 ; 

dyes,  yiii,   114 ;    fustic,    141 ; 

improved,  v,  90. 
Dyer,  C.  V.,  obit,  lii,  686. 
Dynamite  manufacture,  vi,  223. 
Dynamite  plots,  viii,  415. 

Eadie,  J.,  obit,  i,  632. 

Earth,  the,  1, 238 ;  ii,  259 ;  Ui,  249  ; 
V,  222;  vii,  221 :  mass  of,  ii, 

•  48 ;  theory  of  solidity,  iv,  419 ; 
density  of,,  vii,  36. 

Earthquakes,  in  Austria,  1,  59 :  in 
Switzerland,  V,  677 ;  in  Iscola, 
vi,  461 ;  in  Ecuador,  viii,  288. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturb- 
ances in  1888,  viii,  284. 

Earth-tremors,  vii,  223. 

Earth-worms,  Darwin  on,  vi,  224. 

Eastern  question,  the,  11,  261 :  lii, 
252;  v,224:  maps,  1,  751, 754 ; 
ill,  722,  789;  v,  225;  confer- 
ence on,  i.  771 ;  11,  281,  723 ; 
Bussia's  declaration  of  war, 
ii.  282:  policy  of  France.  11, 
807  ;  ill,  844;  contest  for  Dul- 
cigno,  V,  643;  new  phase,  vi, 
839 ;  Turkey  and  Germany, 
vii,  802;  discussed  in  Hun- 
(rary,  11,  379  ;  in  Italy,  11,  409 ; 
ill,  458;  Iv,  526;  in  England, 
il,  362,  867 ;  iii,  897 ;  v,  881, 
338,  835,  843;  enforcing  ro- 
forms  in  Asia  Minor,  iv,  883 ; 
Turko-Greclan  dispute,  v,  846 ; 
Montene^n  frontier,  v,  542; 
in  Austria,  11,  65;  lii,  43,  44; 
in  Germany,  id,  378 ;  in  Greece, 


iii,  408;  relation  to  BuLniria, 
ill,  67 ;  to  Persia,  iv,  724 ;  Berlin 
Congress,  iii,  255;  treatv  be- 
tween England  and  the  Porte, 
ill,  258;  Bussia  held  by  the 
European  Lea^e,  viii,  705. 

EflBtem  Boumelia,  iv,  824 ;  Consti- 
tution of,  V,  227;  proposed 
union  witii  Bulgaria,  v,  67,  68, 
228 ;  insurrection  in,  v,  229. 

Eastman,  H.  G.,  obit,  lii,  636. 

Eastman,  M.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  579. 

East  Biver  Bridi^e,  viii,  311. 

Eaton,  A.  B.,  obit,  11,  679. 

Eaton,  Margaret  L.,  sketch,  iv,  826. 

Eberhard^  Rt  Be  v.  M.,  obit,  1,  632. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  viii,  8. 

Ecclesiastical  funds,  rij^hts  over  the 
Bernard  affiiir,  viu,57. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  vii,  83 ;  viii,  20. 

Economical  Council,  created  in 
Prussia,  v,  640. 

Ecuador,  in  every  volume  ^  map,  ii, 
267 ;  revolution  in,  vlil,  287. 

Eddystone  lighthouse,  undermined, 
li,  276;  the  new,  ill,  286;  iv, 
848:  vii.  288. 

Edgell,  Admiral  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  632. 

Edhem  Pasha,  sketch,  11,  268. 

Edison,  T.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  201 ; 
analysis  of  nis  genius  by  G.  B. 
Prescott,  iii,  262;  inventions 
by,  i,  618 ;  the  phonograph,  11, 
688;  vi,  252,  256;  improve- 
ments by,  viii,  804;  electric 
railway,  viii,  677 ;  observationB 
by.  Hi,  84 ;  the  megaphone,  iii, 
637;  mlcrotasimeter,  iii,  663; 
lamp,  iv,  886 ;  vii,  270,  275. 

Edmunas,  G.  F.,  sketch,  v,  231. 

Edoux,  M.  L.,  Invention  by,  vi,  246. 

Education  and  illiteracy  in  the 
V  United  States,  statistics,  etc, 
vii,  226 ;  technical,  in  Saxony, 
vi,  229 :  technical,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, lii,  680 ;  iv,  719 ;  vi,  649 ; 
InNew  Jersey,  V,  664;  vi,410; 
iv,  663  ;  reform  in  Bussia,  viii, 
708;  religious,  1,  67,  864,  588; 
704 ;  iU,  679 ;  Iv,  77,  773,  825 ; 
V,  44,  64,  66 ;  vi,  58,  828 ;  vii, 
591,  775;  Old  Catholics  on, 
u^622;  Leo  XIU  on,  vi,  792; 
Bible-rcflcUng  in  scnools,  ii, 
182 ;  V,  880  \  reactionary  law 
in  Austria,  viii,  47  ;  Ferry  bill 
in  France,  Iv,  890 ;  v,  281 :  de- 
nounced, IV,  894 ;  Episcopal,  v, 
688;  in  Ireland,  iiL  403;  iv, 
453;  new  law  m  Japan,  iv, 
629;  higher,  vi,  49;  vii.  3l, 
889,  481,  508,  536,  796;  Mag- 
yar sehool,  V,  370 ;  Greek  and 
Bulgarian,  11,  872 :  India,  1, 
400 ;  Afghan,  iv,  7 ;  colorexi 
schools,  il,  697;  IV,  638,  663, 
588 ;  vi,  7, 727 ;  Boston  system, 
iv,  602 :  N^ew  York  system,  iv, 
677 ;  North  Carolina  bill,  iv, 
688 ;  qualifications  of  teacners, 
iv,  677 ;  V,  664 ;  vi,  674 ;  nor- 
mal scnools,  iii,  621 ;  iv,  846 ; 
vi,  470 ;  reform  schools,  v,  667 ; 
vi,  463 ;  free  high-schools,  ill, 
611 ;  in  Canada,  viii,  689,  686, 
610 ;  changes  in  Great  Bntaln, 
vi,  878 ;  right  to  exclude  pupils, 
iii,  430;  case  in  Philadelpnia, 
vi,  798. 

Edwards,  Sir  B.,  obit,  1,  632. 
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Edwards,  W.  W.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

£gan,  W.  B.,  obit,  iii,  636. 

Egerton,  invention  by,  ii,  498. 

E^gert,  F.  X.,  sketch,  i,  242. 

Eggertz,  Prof.,  experiments  by,  \-i, 
97. 

Egypt,  in  every  volume;  maps, 
vii,  252;  viii,  291. 

Egyptian  Chronology,  vii,  256. 

Egyptian  Finances,  i,  244;  ii,  269; 
lii,  263;  iv,  329;  Khedive's 
decree,  iv,  831 ;  v,  233 ;  vi,  232 ; 
French  and  English  interven- 
tion, vii,  236,  250 ;  new  scheme, 
vii,  363;  Italian  I'eeliag  on, 
vii,  437  ;  viii,  292.  See  Egyp- 
tian War. 

Egyptian  Monuments,  vii,  258. 

Egyptian  War,  the^  causes  leading 
to,  vii,  232:  mtervention  of 
French  and  English,  286 ;  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  244 ; 
conference  at  Constantinople, 
244, 248 ;  campaign,  251 ;  Egyp- 
tians defeated,  2i54;  questions 
of  settlement,  viii,  289-297; 
political  trials,  297;  amnesty, 
298. 

Egyptological  and  Assyriological 
Kesearch,  vii,  255. 

Ehrbar,  F.,  invention  by,  i,  518. 

Ehrenbeig;  C.  G.,  sketch,  i,  248. 

Ehrenfeuonter,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Eichcns,  F.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  699. 

Eichwald,  K.  E.^  obit.,  i,  632. 

Eira,  cruise  of,  vi,  825 ;  vii,  884. 

Ekmann,  G.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Eldridge,  Dr.  E,,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Election,  presidential,  of  1876,  i, 
298, 779 ;  bill  on  counting  votes, 
ii,  137;  President's  message 
on,  ii,  168 ;  work  of  Electoral 
Commission^  ii,  169;  reports 
on  frauds,  iii,  712:  Tilden  on, 
iii,  717,  802;  Anderson  trial, 
iii,  494. 

Election,  Presidential,  of  1880,  v, 
702. 

Election  riots,  i,  71 ;  v,  22,  204,  275. 

Elections,  contested,  i,  297 ;  ii,  455, 
694, 748 ;  iii,  834 :  iv,  894,  532, 
682;  V,  486;  vii,  664;  State 
acts  to  prevent  frauds  and  cor- 
ruption, ii,  615,  572,  748;  iv, 
108,  497,  601 ;  v,  202,  418, 717 ; 
vi,  205,  535;  viii,  410,  567; 
power  of  Congress  touching, 
viii,  474 :  Federal  intert'ercnoe, 
ii,  710;  IV,  561. 

Elections,  presidential,  proposed 
amendment  regarding,  i,  132, 
158;  Pres.  Grant  on,  i,  685; 
disqualifications  of  candidates, 
i,  702 ;  bill  on  counting  votes, 
ii,  137;  iii,  167;  iv,  207;  vi, 
176;  debate  on  rights  at,  iv, 
194,  226  j  on  marslials.  v.  152. 

Elections,  primary,  N.  Y.  bill,  vii, 
600. 

Elections,  senatorial,  N.  H.,  iii, 
606;  N.  Y.,  vii,  124. 

Electoral  System  of  Austria,  vii, 
46;  of  Italy,  vii,  438. 

Electrical  energy,  storage,  vii,  264. 

Electricity,  i,  248;  dimensions  of 
iron  m  current,  261 ;  applica- 
tions of,  i,  618,  519,  620,  740; 
ii,  497,  498;  effect  on  plants, 
iii,  725 ;  exhibition  at  Paris,  vi, 
252 ;  recent  theories,  vi,  239 ; 


measurement,  yi,  269 ;  possible 
applications,  vi,  648. 

Electric  Light,  nitric  acid  from,  iv, 
185:  vegetation  under,  v,  237. 

Electric  Lighting,  iii,  269  ;  v,  238 ; 
Edisoirs,  iv,  885  ;  systems,  vi, 
252 ;  progress  of,  vii,  268 ;  act 
of  Parliament  on,  vii,  866; 
progress^  viii,  802;  use  in 
Franco,  i,  620. 

Electric  Motor,  an,  i^  251. 

Electric  Bailwa^s,  viii,  676. 

Electroplating,  li,  498 ;  vii,  683. 

Elements,  new^  iii,  86 ;  iv,  187 ; 
nature  of^  iii,  91 ;  iv,  183 ;  vi, 
240 ;  table  of  atomic  weights, 
vi,  41 ;  families,  vi,  42. 

Elephants,  Indian,  use  of,  in  Afri- 
can exploration,  iii,  862. 

El  Hadsh,  sketch,  i,  670. 

Elio,  Joaquin,  sketch,  i,  262. 

Eliot.  Geoi^,  sketch,  v,  241. 

Eliiaoeth,  N..  J., bankruptcy  of,  iv, 
669. 

Elkin,  observations  by,  viii,  26. 

Ellet,  Mrs.  E.  L.  F.,  sketch,  ii,  272. 

ElUott,  J.,  observations,  iii.  87. 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  obit.,  li,  679. 

Elliott,  Judge,  murder  of,  iv,  541. 

El  Mahdi.  ^ee  Mahdi,  El. 

Elmore,  H.  M.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

El  Obeid,  taken  by  £1  M^di,  viii, 
800. 


690:  vui,  636. 

Emanuel,  M.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Embezzlement,  act  on,  in  Conn., 
iU,  216. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  sketchy  vii,  277. 

Emigration,  German,  vii,  848;  to 
ralc8tine,viii,  614 ;  state-aided, 
from  Ireland^  viii^  418 ;  of  coo- 
lies frt>m  India,  viii,  4^ ;  from 
Italy,  viii,  449. 

Engelhard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  889. 

Engineering,  in  every  volume. 

Engines,  solar,  vi,  251 ;  improve- 
ments in  steam,  ii,  494,  495; 
vi.  646. 

English,  the,  in  Persia,  vi.  782. 

English  Channel  Tunnel  Panic, 
vii,  284. 

English,  J.  E.,  sketch,  i,  203. 

Ensilage.    See  Silos,  vi,  808. 

Eosin,  i,  102. 

Epidemic  Diseases  in  1888,  viii, 
817;  Sanitary  Control  of,  vii, 
286;  maps  of  infected  dis- 
tricts, 291,  292. 

Erichsen,  A.  L.  von,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Erk,  L.,  obit.,  viii,  699. 

Erman,  G.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  699. 

Erysipelas,  viii,  753. 

Esmonde,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Espartero,  Duke,  sketch,  iv,  848. 

Espin,  T.  E,,  observations  by,  vi, 
89 ;  vii,  40 ;  viu,  27. 

Esquiros,  li.  A.,  sketch,  i,  258. 

Estcourt,  Sir  T.  H.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Este,  D.  K.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Estee,  M.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  82. 

Estorge,  J.  L.,  obit.,  v,  692. 

EttmGller,  E.  L..  obit.,  ii,  599. 

Etna,  eruption  or,  viii,  286. 
Eulenbenf,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  692. 
Europe,  in   every  volume  but  vi 

ana  viii. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  i,  261 ; 


ii,  282 ;  iVj  350 ;  on  intok 

in  Bohemia,  iv,  851. 
Evangelical  Association,  in  < 

volume. 
Evangelical  Union  of  SootUc* 

294. 
Evans,  Marian.   See  Eliot,  Gc 

v,  241. 
Evans,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii^  654. 
Evarts,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii,  636. 
Evarts,  W.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  2S4: 

trait,  ii,  284;  speech  onSe^ 

1,717. 
Eve,  Dt.  p.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  579. 
Events  of  1888,  viii,  321. 
Everett,  experiments,  ii,  5O0. 
Everglade*,  the^  viii^  842. 
Ewer,  F.  C,  obit.^,  viii^  588. 
Ewing,  Chas.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 
Examinations  for  civil  service. 

Beform  in  the  Cifil  Sei 

viii,  684. 
Exercise,  physiology  of,  vii, 

of  infants,  689. 
Exhibition,  Centennial,  i,  22 

685,  748 ;    appropiiatioD 

198-202. 
Exhibitions,  leather,  in  Berl 

852  ;  paper,  in  Berlin,  iii 

arts  in  Japan,  ii,  414;  Ai 
'  lian^  ii^  62 ;  iv,  65 ;  v^  S 

Pans,  lii,  294  •  E^ptoin 

tribution    to    Pans,   iii, 

appropriation  of  Denma: 

249  ;  of  electricity  at  Pir 

262;  Atlanta  cotton,  ri, 

Southern,  at  Louisvilk, 

464;  in  Santo  Dominfo, 

718. 
Exner,  experiments  by,  vi^  74c 

688. 
Exodus  of  colored  people,  It 

687,  684 ;  v,  417  ;  vi,  Bli 
Explorers,  see    under   Gcogi 

cal  in  every  volume;  m 

of,  iv,  6. 
Explosions,  boiler,  causes  azk 

vention    of,   vi,   259;   c 

ments,  vii.  296. 
Explosives,  ii,  626  ;  iU,  93 ;  iv, 
Exposition,  International  Cc 

at  Atlanta,  vi,  260. 
Exposition,  Pari*,  iii.  294. 
Express  companies,  liability  < 

758;  v,14. 
Extradition   treaties,    i,  SSS, 

783;  difficultv  with  Mexic 

61  Sj  712 ;  witn  Spain,  il 

decisions  on,  iii,  478;  s. 

case  of  Bandazzo^  vi^  451 ; 

and  Belgium,  vii,  67 ;  viiii 

See  Winslow. 
Eye-sight,   its  defects  and  t 

ment,  vi,  271. 
Ey tinge,  experiments  by,  vii, ! 

Faber,  P.  C.  F.,  obit,  lU  5». 
Failures  in  business,  18^,  viii, 
Faience,  viii,  641. 
Falk  laws,  the,  iii,  786;  ir, ' 

vi,  792 ;  vu,  857,  858  (w 

vui,  895. 
Falke,  J.  F.  G.,  obit,  i,  632. 
Falkenha;pi,  County  iv,  tiO. 
Falkland  islands,  vi,  274. 
Fallows.  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  «?S 
Falls,  M.  N.,  obit,  i,  616. 
False  Pro^>het,  the.   SecMah^. 
Famines,  in  China,  i,  110;  ii.  1 

iii,  98;  in  India,  i,404;u, 
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:  iu,  486;  iv,494;  ▼i,419; 
srazil,  lii,  64 ;  in  Egypt,  iv, 

t 

,  in  Pereia,  v,  628 ;  in  Tur- 
,  V,  C90;  in  loelond,  vii, 
;  in  Highlands,  viii,  418. 
.P.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 
w.  C.,  obit.,  lii,  636. 
WT.  G.,  obit.,  vi,  682. 
J.  T.,  sketch,  ii.  285. 
I,  Minn.,  Boani  of  Trade. 
623;   Cal.,  convention  of, 

82. 

ind  live-stock  in  the  United 
;e8f  vii,  298. 
hannel.  ridge  in.  vii,  831. 

W.,  obit.,  v^  692. 
kn.,  sketcn,  iv,  386. 
Tho8.,  obit.,  V,  592. 
,  Philip,  obit.,  lii,  636. 
J,  vii,  689. 
,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  664. 
L/.  A.,  inventions  bj,  vi, 
:  vii,  265. 

L,  experiments  by,  iv,  879. 
^  C.  G.,  sketch,  v,  255. 
I.,  work  on  the  SL  Gothard 
inel,  ui,  290. 

Capt.  H.,  obit.,  i,  633. 

Miss  Amy,  obit.,  i,  616. 
B.,  obit.,  1,  616. 

J.,  sketch,  iii,  314. 

C.  A.,  sketch,  iVf  358. 
jurisdiction.    See  Law,  vi, 

»nnibalism  in,  i,  58. 
..  obit.,  i,  638. 
sna,  sketch,  ii,  285. 
Sklr.,  on  technical  education 
axony,  vi.  229. 

supposed  conspiracy  of, 
170. 

A.,  sketch,  i,  281. 
Rev.  Jos.,  i,  778. 
a.    Sec  Khokan,  i,  775. 
►n,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  ii,  699. 
s  in  fruits,  vii^  92. 
1,  A.,  obit.,  iii  J  654. 
s  invention,  vii,  269,  270. 
Giuseppe,  sketch,  i,  282. 
Vm.,  mctood  for  obtaining 
lonia,  viii,  114. 
Capt  J.  M.,  obit.,  i.  616. 
I.  P.,  experiments  oy,  vi, 

discovery,  vii,  87. 
ght  of  U.  S.  to  acquire  a, 

.  F.  C.^  sketch,  iv,  887 ; 
of  ministry  of,  vii,  824; 
net,  viii,  867. 
•,  vi,  275;   of  S.  C,  vi, 

phosphorite,  viii,  701. 
an<^r,    experiments     by, 
522. 
;k,  experiments,  viii,  633. 

E.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 

ttion  of  remedies,  vii,  690. 

>llow,  iii,  315 ;  iv.  359 ;  vii, 

map  of  infectea  district, 
192.    See  also  Health,  iv, 

Epidemic  Diseases,  viii, 

and  Germ  Theory. 

H.,  obit,  iv,  699. 
rs.  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  616. 

R.,  obit.,  iii,  637. 

D.,  inventions,  viii,  677. 

.  T.,  sketch,  vi,  283. 

Caroline,  obit,  vi,  682. 

of  Egypt    See  Egyptian 
Qoea. 


Finances  of  India,  censure  of  man- 
agement of,  iv,  492,  494. 

Finances  of  the  U.  S.,  in  every  vol- 
ume. See  also  Commerce,  etc. , 
vi,  120 ;  vu,  110. 

Financial  crisia  over  the  world,  ii, 
109. 

Financial  review  of  1883,  viii,  832. 

Financial  depression,  in  Peru,  i, 
665:  in  Chili,  iii,  12;  in  Eng- 
lana,  iv,  175 ;  in  Germany,  iv, 
180  :  cause  of,  iv,  163. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  37. 

Fiuotti,  J.  M.,  sketch,  iv,  370. 

Fire-arms,  eto.^  Ala.  law  against 
carrying,  vi^  6. 

Firemen,  inventions  for,  i,  618. 

Fires,  Brooklyn  Theatre,  i,  605; 
Czech  Theatre,  vi,  50 ;  Vienna 
Theatre,  vi,  61 ;  in  Quebec,  vi, 
221;  in  Michigan,  vi,  686.  in 
Haverhill,  vii,  520. 

Fiah^  culture  and  preservation  of, 
IV,  668  ;  as  a  food,  viii,  348. 

Fish,  A.  I.,  sketch,  iv,  870. 

Fish,  Bei\j..  obit,  v,  692. 

Fish,  Rev.  H.  C,  obit^  ii,  579. 

Fish  Commission,  U.  S.,  viii,  791. 

Fish-culture,  viii,  791. 

Fisher,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Fisheries,  U.  S.^  statistics,  viii,  795. 

Fitton,  Jas.,  obit,  vi,  682. 

Fitzeau,  experiments  bv^  vi,  41. 

Fitzgerald,  Sir  J.  F.,  oDit,  li,  699. 

Fisheries,  Chinese  in  Cal.,  iii,  71 ; 
protection  in  CaL^  v,  76 ;  sal- 
mon, in  Oregon,  iii,  671 ;  vii, 
670;  viii,  612:  shad  in  Md., 
iv,  691 ;  on  the  Conn,  river, 
vi,  639  ;  N.  J.,  vii,  698. 

Fisheries  of  U.  8.  in  1880,  vii,  809. 

Fishery  Convention,  International, 
vii,  690. 

Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  v, 
821 ;  representation  of  (J.  S. 
at,  V,  150. 

Fisheiy  ouestioas,  between  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  ii,  15,  253;  iii, 
247;  v,218;  vij776;  payment 
and  protest,  iii,  242 ;  Pres. 
Hayes  on,  V,  648;  Fortune  Bay 
outrage,  v,  218. 

Flagg,  W.  C.,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Flame,  luminosity  of,  id,  85 ;  tem- 
perature, 93. 

Flatters,  G.,  explorations,  v,  293. 

Flaubert.  G.,  obit,  v,  699. 

Fle^l,  ooeervations^  v,  290. 

Fleischer,  K.  M.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Floitman,  Dr.,  disooveries  by,  vi, 
642 :  viii,  622. 

Floods,  in  China,  i,  110 ;  viii,  128 ; 
in  8.  America,  i,  333  ;  in  Ger- 
many, i,  348;  viii,  397;  in 
Hungary,  i,  388  ;  iv,  477  ;  in 
Nov.,  iii,  601  \  in  111.,  v,  380 ; 
protection  against, in  Miss.^iv, 
635;  in  Ark.,  vii,  31  ;  in  Ty- 
rol, vii,  69 ;  in  Italy,  vii,  438  ; 
in  La.,  vii,  4vS0 ;  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  viii,  389. 

Florida,  in  every  volume. 

Flotow,  F.  von,  obit,  viii,  699. 

Flourons,  theory  of,  viii,  634. 
Flovd,  Sally  B.,  sketch,  iv,  378. 
Flu'dyer,  Sir  S.,  obit.,  i,  633. 
Fluorine,  free,  vi,  99. 
Fly  river,  explored,  iv^  409. 
Fogjf,  G.  G..  sketch,  vi,  301. 
Fogs  and  Clouds,  Genesis  of,  v, 


275 ;  fog-signals,  v,  447 ;  viii, 
719. 

Foley,  Thos.,  sketch,  iv,  879. 

Folger,  C.  J.,  sketch,  v,  676  ;  por- 
trait,  vii,  807. 

Foltz,  P.  von,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Fontaine,  locomotive  of,  vi.  611. 

Food-Preservation,  vii,  816. 

Foods^  nutritive  values  of,  vi.  670 ; 
viii,  342;  adulteration  or,  see 
Adulteration. 

Foot,  S.  A.,  obit ,  iii,  637. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  viii,  848. 

Foote,  H.  S.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Foote,  B.  E.^  obit,  iv^  698. 

Forbes,  David,  obit.,  i,  683. 

Forbes.  Geo.,  on  planets,  v,  34. 

Ford,  B.  G.,  obit,  iv,  693. 

Ford,  E.  L.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Ford,  Rev.  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Ford,  Mary  A.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Fordjrce,  Sir  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foreign  Exchange,  1883,  viii,  883. 

Forel,  observations  by,  viii,  626. 

Forestry,  viii,  349. 

Forests,  area  of,  in  Europe,  vii, 
817;  destruction  of,  v,  660; 
viii,  164^  cedar  and  pine  in 
Mexico,  viii,  538 ;  Adirondack, 
viii,  676. 

Forests  of  United  States,  vii,  816. 

Formation  of  Mountains,  iv,  879. 

Forney,  J.  W.,  sketch,  vi,  802. 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  299. 

Forster,  Sir  G..  obit.,  i,  638. 

FOrster,  H..  obit.,  vi.  693. 

Forster,  Jonn.  sketcn.  i,  806. 

Forster,  W,  E.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Forsvth,  Col.  J.,  obit,  ii,  679. 

Forth  Bridge,  vid,  815. 

Fortune,  R.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  v,  218. 

Fossil  Birds,  vi,  308. 

Foster,  C.  J.,  obit,  viii,  689. 

Foster,  L.  S.,  sketch,  v,  277. 

Foucault,  M.,  invention  by,  iii, 
270. 

Foulis,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  i,  633. 

Foumier,  E.,  obit.,  v,  699. 

Foumier,  F.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foumier,  G.,  invention  by,  v,  98. 

Fourton,  Bairy  de,  sketch,  ii,  319. 

Fox,  Edward,  obit.,  vi,  683. 

Fox,  G.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  579. 

France^  in  every  volume. 

Franchi,  A.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Francis,  Charles  Joseph,  of  Aus- 
tria, obit,  iii.  654.^ 

Francis,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Francis,  Sir  P.,  obit,  i,  633. 

Franking  privilege,  resolution  on 
the,  vi,  188. 

Franklin,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  search  for,  ii, 
324 ;  V,  298. 

Franclieu,  Marquis  de,  obit.ii,  600. 

Franco-German  War.  SeeChanzy, 
viiij  107. 

Fraternity  of  Jesus,  the,  ii,  22. 

Frauds,  alles^ed,  ot  officials  in 
Georgia,  iv^  421. 

Frederick  William,  Prince  of  Hes- 
se, obit,  i,  683. 
Frodro,  Count,  obit.,  i,  638. 
Free  Cfhurch  of  England,  i,  819 ; 

ii,  321. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  E.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Free  Religious  Association,  vii,  326. 
Freethinkers.  Congress  of,  v,  65. 
FreUigrath,  F.,  sketch,  i,  319. 
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Frelinjjhuysen,  F.  T.,  portrait,  vii, 

806. 
Frementin,  £.,  obit,  i,  638. 
French  advances  in  Central  Africa, 

V.  280;  vii.  835^836. 
Frencn,  Rev.  M.,  obit.,  616. 
French,  Virginia  L.,  obit.,  vi,  688. 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  li,  85,  86 ;  iv, 

121,  125. 
Freycinet,  ii,  820  ;  sketch,  iv,  894; 

ministry,  vii,  825. 
Freytag,  theory  of,  vii,  98. 
Frias.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  698. 
FriedDcre,  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 
Friedlanaer,  I.,  obit.^  iii,  687. 
Friendlv,  or  Tonga,  islands,  treaty 

with  Germany,  ii,  58 ;  annexa- 
tion, viii,  81. 
Friends,  in  every  volume  but  v. 
Fries,  Flias  M.,  sketch,  iii.  850. 
Frisby,  £.,  observations  oy,  viii, 

20^26. 
Frost,  W.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  600. 
Frotscher,  K.  H^  obit.,  i,  638. 
Fruit-Growers,  Convention  of,  iii, 

678, 
Fruits.  George,  obit.^  i,  617. 
Fuel,  neat-value  of,  iii.  92. 
Ftihrich,  Joseph  von,  sketch,  i,  821. 
Fulahs,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 
Fuller,  Jerome,  obit.,  v,  598. 
Fuller,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  viii, 

805. 
Fuller,  Sov.  Bichard,  sketch,  i,  821. 
Fuller,  W.  H..  obit.,  iii,  637. 
Fulton,  E.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 
Funk,  H.,  obit.,  ii,  600. 
Furnaces,  gas,  viii,  872. 
Fur-seals.    See  Alaska,  vii,  7. 
Fusion-disk,  vi,  818. 

Gaboon,  the,  ii,  7 ;  vi,  828,  829. 

Gage,  8.  F.,  investigations  by,  vii, 
689. 

Galimart,  N.  A.,  obit,  v,  699. 

Gallaher,  J.  S.,  obit,  li,  580. 

Gallatin,  James,  obit.,  i.  617. 

GalUudet.  Mrs.  S.  F.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Gall-bladaer,  extirpation  of,  viii, 
762. 

Galle,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vii,  86. 

Gallic  acid,  test  for,  v,  95. 

Galliera,  Duke  of,  obit.,  ij  683. 

Gallium,  equivalent  of,  iii,  89 ;  in 
American  blendes,  y,  95. 

Galton,  F.,  invention  by,  iii,  726. 

Gal  way.  Viscount,  obit,  i,  638. 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  teroentenaiy  of,  v, 
628. 

Gambetta,  sketch  and  portrait,  vi, 
818 ;  speech  of,  ii,  812  ^  mani- 
festo and  prosecution,  li,  816  ; 
inaugural,  vi,  810;  aefeat  of 
9cruHndeliHehi\\^  vi,  811, 807 ; 
course  and  death  o^  vii,  326 ; 
influence  ofl  viii,  865. 

Game-laws,  in  Farliament,  v.  341. 

Gamgee.  Mr.,  invention  by,  i,  617. 

Gamond,  Thom^  de,  obit,  i,  688. 

Gansevoort^  Judge  r.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Gape,  Admiral  J.^  obit,  i,  684. 
(Garabit  viaduct,  viii.  816. 

Garbage,  burning,  vi,  249. 

Garbard,  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  617. 
Garbett,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 

Gardiner,  Addison,  obit,  viii,  589. 


Gardiner,  8.  B.,  obit,  vii, 

Gardner,  A.  K.,  i,  617. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  sketches,  v,  286; 

vi,  817 ;  portrait,  v,  15 ;  letter 


of  acceptance,  V,  700  ;  inau^ 
ral,  vi,  848 ;  Blaine  on  policv 
of,  vi,  845 ;  vii.  192 ;  memorial, 
the,  vii,  121 ;  Blaine's  oration, 
vii  J 127  ;  compensation  to  phy- 
sicians of,  vii,  809. 

Garibaldi,  sketch  and  portrait,  vii, 
828 ;  flift  to,  i.  421 ;  resigna- 
tion of,  V,  410 ;  death,  vii, 
438. 

Garlington,  £.  A.,  relief  expecUtion 
under,  viii,  420 ;  court  of  in- 
quiry on,  424. 

Gamer,  W.  T.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gamier,  J.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Gamier,  M.  J.,  experiments  by, 
viu,  118,  628. 

Gamier-Pagds,  sketch,  iii,  850. 

Garrard,  K..  obit,  iv,  698. 

Garrettson,  Mary  B.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Garrison,  A.  F.j  obit,  ii,  580. 

Garrison,  S..  obit,  iii,  687. 

Garrison,  W.  L.,  sketch,  iv,  896. 

Garth waite,  J.  C,  obit,  viii,  689. 

Garvim,  S.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Gas,  viii,  872;  a  heating,  iii,  88; 
Lowe's  process,  i,  517 ;  other 
water  processes,  viii,  874 ;  nat- 
ural, 877 ;  improved  burner,  1, 
91. 

Gas-engines,  viii,  877. 

Gaskell,  W.  H.,  experiments  by, 
viu,  681. 

Gas-lighting,  regenerative  system 
01,  viii,  877. 

Gas-lime,  regeneration  of,  iii,  89. 

Gas-stoves,  viii^876. 

Gases,  liquefaction  of,  ii.  87. 

Gates,  E.,  Treasurer  of  Missouri, 
indictment  of,  iii,  575. 

Gaudoin,  M.,  invention  by^  iii,  270. 

Gaule,  experiments  by,  viu,  682. 

Gaume,  Mgr.,  obit,  iv.  774. 

Gauntlett,!!.  J.,  sketch,  i,  822. 

Gaurisankar,  Mount,  highest  in  the 
world,  vi,  882. 

Gauss,  statue  of,  ii^  858. 

Gaylord,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Geddes,  experiments  oy.  iv,  87. 

Ge^nbaur,  J.  A.,  sketcn,  i,  822. 

Geissler  tubes,  for  electricity,  iii, 
279. 

Gelatine,  blasting,  iv,  181. 

Geldart,  Bev.  J.  W.^obit,  i,  634. 

Gemmill,  W.  D.j  obit,  vii,  687. 

Genin,  S.  N.,  obit,  iii^  687. 

Geodetic  conference,  viii,  454. 

Geographical  Progress  and  Dis- 
covery, in  every  volume ;  Con- 
gress, i,  78. 

Geological  Surveys,  State  N.  H., 
u,  548, 657  ;  Ga. ,  iii,  866 ;  Ind. , 
iv,  501 ;  N.  J.,  iv,  670. 

Geoloffy^  fossils  in  Or^^>n,  ii,  628 ; 
glacial  ^riod,  vi,  849 ;  explo- 
rations in  Asia,  iii,  859 ;  for- 
mation of  mountains,  iv,  879  ; 
Favre's  experiments,  iv,  879; 
fossil  binis,  vi,  803  ;  the  igua- 
nodon.  viii^  436. 
Geology,  Expenmental,  iv,  417. 
Geoige   v.^  ex-King  of  Hanover, 
death,  iii,  884  ;  obit,  iii,  654. 
George,   Duke   of    Mecklenburg- 

Strelitz,  obit,  i,  634. 
Georgia,  in  every  volume. 
Gerblr,   M.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

42. 
Gerken,  John,  obit,  i^  617. 
Gerlach,  £.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  600. 


Gerlach,  Franz,  sketch,  i,  888, 

German  Centralism  in  Austria 
48. 

German  Emigration,  vii,  848. 

German  Government,  in  Poljn 
li,  58. 

Gennan  National  Monumcut, 
899. 

German  Parliament,  vi,  887. 

German  Provinces,  Biosifics 
of,  viii,  708. 

German  Bailroads,  Tii,  849. 

Germany,  in  every  volume. 

Germ  Tneory  and  SpoutaiM 
Generation,  iii,  887. 

Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  iv,  4 
vi,  847,  661;  vii,  286;  m 
berculosis,  rii,  798;  vacsd 
tion,  vi,  847.  See  Efnde 
Diseases^  viii,  820. 

Germs,  Vaccination  with  Din 
vi,  847. 

Gescheidt,  Dr.  L.  M.,  obit,  i,  < 

Geselschap,  £.,  obit,  iiij  6M. 

Gessi,  Signer,  explorati(»]s  of 
880,  881. 

Ghillany,  F.,  obit.,i.  684. 

Gholain  Hussein  Knan,  obit, 
698. 

Gibbons,  Sir  S.,  obit,  i,  6S4. 

Giegler  Pasha,  viii.  299. 

Gicn,  N.  C,  sketcn,  vii,  784. 

Giflford,  C.  L.  C,  obit,  li,  580. 

Gifford,  S.  B.,  sketchy  v,  821 

Gilbert,  G.  A.,  obit ^  li,  680. 

Gilchrist,  6.,  invention  by,  v, ! 

Giles,  Emest^  in  Australia,  i,  S 

Gill,  Capt,  ill,  S59. 

Gill,  David,  obeer\*ations  br^ 
86,  87 ;  viii,  26  ;  prize,  vii, 

Gillette,  A.  D.,  obit.,  vii,  687. 

Gilpin,  E.  W.,  i,  225 ;  obit,  i,  ( 

Ginzel^  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Girardin,  £.  de,  sketch,  vi,  841 

Giseke,  B.  L.^  obit,  i,  684. 

Giskra,  K^  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gittings,  £.,  obit.,  v.  598. 

Gjess,  G.,  invention  oy,  vii,  58 

Glacial  Period,  vi,  849. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,82 

Glais-Bizoin,  A.,  obit,  ii,  6D0. 

Glass,  process  for  tougbenii^ 
617 ;  improvements  iu,  v,  S 

Glassbrenner,  A.,  sketch,  i,  848 

Glenn,  W.  W.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Click,  G.  W.,  sketch,  vu,  447. 

Glucose,  vi,  860. 

Gobright,  L.  A.,  obit,  vi^  688. 

Godd^pd,  D.  A.,  obit,  vii,  637. 

Godey,  L.  A.,  ooit.,  iii^687. 

Godon,  S.  W.,  sketclj,  iv,  444 

God  win- Austen,  Col.,  expliottic 
of,  ii,  828. 

Goessmann,  experiments,  iii,  67 

Goff,  G.  W.,  obit,i,  617. 

Goffart,  A.,  experiments,  ri,  80S 

Gold,  allotropic,  ii,  499;  prodi 

taon  of,  u,  240,  242 ;  in  Ai 

iii,  8;  in  Dakota,  u,245;di 

fh)m  Colombia,  viii,  141;  < 

periments  with,  viii,  6*24 ;  V( 

ezuela  mines,  viii,  814.   £ 

Mines. 

Gold,  as   the  only  standsrdj  i 

Currency,  ii,  285,  and  Bov 

allism;      and   silva-,  rekti 

values  of,  I,  290 ;  oonterenee 

fix,  iii,  826 ;    issue  of  ceit 

cates,vii,  117. 

Goldaborougb,  L.  M. ,  sketch,  ii,  3! 
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sborongh,  W.  T.,  obit^  i,  617.  Grasshoppere,  in  Dakota,  proteo-  Gubert,  Louise,  obit.,  vii,  637. 

achmidi  iDvention  by,  lii^  &45.  tion  a^inBt,  i,  219 ;  iu  Minne-  Guelph  fund,  vLi,  858. 

Schmidt,  discoveries  by.  li,  44.  sota,  i,  558.  Guencke,  H.  £.  F..  obit.,  iii,  655. 

ichmidt.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  600.  Grassmann,  H.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  601.  Guest,  John,  sketcn,  iv,  4G4. 

smid,    Sir  F.    H.,  obit.,  iii,  Graves,  B.  H.,  obit.,  i,  618.  Guiana,  viiL  821. 

154.  Gravez.  T^  obit.,  viii,  599.  Guidi,  F.  M.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 

smith,  W.  L.,    impeachment  Gray,  A.  G.,  obit.,  i,  618.  Guigniant,  J.  D.j  sketch,  i,  376. 

»f,  iv^  421.  ^^^h  ^*  Pm  inventions  by,  vi,  255.  Guion,  J.  M.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 

thwaite,  G.,  sketch,  iv,  444.  See  Telephone,  i,  740.  Guiteau's  Trud,  vi,  381 ;  execution, 

ler,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  848.  Gray,  H.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  854.  vii,  809. 

win,  W.  H.,  obit.,  i,  617.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  every  Gulf  Stream,  investijcfation  of,  v, 

win,  J.,  obit,  iii,  637.  volume.  288 :  Pacific,  v,  289 ;  vi,  826. 

•elsroeder,  invention  by,  vii,  Great  Salt  Lake,  filling  up  of,  v,  Gum-ffeioctine,  vii,  88. 

K);  experiments,  viii,  115.  297.  Gum-mc,  from  Arizona,  vi,  100. 

on,  Sir  A.,  defeat  of  cannibals  Greece,  in  every  volume ;  map  of  Gungi,  J.,  obit,  viii,  599. 

>y,  i,  53 ;  Governor  of  Feejce,  Athens,  i.  867,  868.  Gunnery,  improvements  in,  vi,  547. 

i,  52.  Greek  Churcn,  organization  of,  i,  Gunnisonite,  vii.  87. 

on,  C.  G.,  sketch,  with  j)or-  871,872;  ii.  871,  new  transla-  Guns,    construction   of,  vii,    576; 

rait,  viii,  899  ;  in  Abyssmiii,  tion  of  the  Bible,  872 ;  iii,  411 ;  tnree  types  of,  vii,  578 ;  experi- 

i,  2  ;  ivj  2,  833 ;  operations  in  iv,  461 :  v,  846  ;  project   for  ments  with,  578 ;    the    Ann- 

^<ypt,  1,  246 ;   excursions  on  union  of  Servian  cnurches,  v,  strong,  581. 

he  NUe,  ii,  330;  in  the  Sou-  847.  Gunther,  J.  C.  obit.,  i,  618. 

Ian,  ii,  269  ;  v,  235 :  viii,  290 ;  Greek  invasion  of  Turkey,  iii,  793.  Gurney,  R.,  obit,  iii.  655. 

proposed  to  flood  tne  Jordan  Green,  F.  M.,  corrections  in  lati-  Gurney,  Wm..sketcn,  iv,  464. 

ralley^  viii,  307.  tudes  and  longitudes,  ii,  886.  Gtissfeldt,  explorations,  i^  331. 

on,  Sir  H.  P.^  obit.,  i,  634.  Green,  J.  B.,  sketch,  viii,  424.  Gustavus,  Pnnce,  obit,  ii^  601. 

on,  J.  E.  H.,  mventioaby,  vii,  Green,  H.,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  618.  Gutzkow,  K.  F.,  sketchy  iii,  418. 

!69,  270.  Green,  N.  £.,  observations  by,  viii,  Gylden,  observations,  viii,  26. 

on,  L.  D.  B.j  obit.,  i,  634.  22. 

on,  Sir  W.  H.J  obit.,  i,  684. 


18,  J^  obit,  viii,  «.v^«. 

ton,  Gen.  W.  A.,  obit.,  i^  617.  v^.^^uv,  ^.  .. .  x^.,  w<v.,  u.,  vv%r.  ■n.i»>..i*i«»imv»,  j. .  <t  .,  w«v.,  *t^  w*. 

lonston,  Viscount,  o bit ^  i,  634.  Greene,  G.  W.,  obit.,  viiij  589.  Haddan^  J.  L..  invention,  iii,  286. 

tbakoff.  Prince,  sketch,  li,  353 ;  Greene,  Nathaniel,  obit,  li,  580.  Hsematein,  annydrous  crystalline, 

IB,  400 ;  retirement,  vii,  784.  Greene,  W.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  412.  vii,  88. 

Wm.,  obit,  i,  618.     ^  Greenfield,  £liz.  T.,  obit,  i,  618.  Hsematoblosts.    See  Bloody  viii,  60. 

»ynskis,  L.,  sketch,  i,  848.  Greenland,  explorations  in,  iii,  858  ;  Hsemorrha^,  arrest  of,  viii,  60. 

ird  and  Gibbs,  induction-coils  viii,  884.  Haemorrhoids,  viii,  751. 

Lsod  bv,  v-iii,  805.  Greely,  A.  W.,  expedition  under,  Hafber,K..  obit,  i,  685. 

1,  B.  A.,  discoveries  and  ob-  vi,  825.  Hagen,  £.  A.,  obit,  v,  600. 

ervationa,  iii,  35  ;  vi,  88;  vii,  Greely  relief  expedition,  viii,  420.  Haggan,  experiments,  vi,  751. 

7 ;  prize  to,  viii,  27.  Gregg,  J.,  obit,  iii,  655.  Hoggenmacner,  G.  A.,  explorations 

i,  X,  obit.,  vi,  698.  Gregorian  Calendar,  vii,  871.  of,  i,  881. 

i,  T.  R.,  sketch,  vi,  853.  Gregorv,  Dr.  H.  H.,  obit,  ii,  580.  Hague,  Mrs.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

ko.  Gen.  J.  V.,  sketch,  ii,  358.  Grenell,  Geo.,  obit,  ii,  580.  Hahn-Hohn,    Countess,    obit,    v, 

,  W.  H.,  obit,  i,618.  Gr^vy,  F.  J.  P^  sketch,  iii,  413;  600. 

(,  F.  J.,  obit,  iij  580.  portrait^  iv,  frontispiece ;  elect-  Haight,  H.  H.,  obit,  iii.  638. 

>-Calvert,  experiments,  vi,  99.  ed  President,  iv,  888.  HaiDe,  ex-Gov.  Wm.,  obit,  i,  618. 

on,  E.  C,  obit,  i,  618.  ^^h  ^^^  Geo.,  obit,  vii,  646.  Hainan,  revolt  in,  iv,  144. 

im.  Gen.  G.,  in  £gypt,  with  Griffith,  J.  £.,  obit,  ii,  580.  Haines,  B.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

ortrait,  vii,  258.  Griflith,  Sir  R.  J.,  ooitj  iii,  656.  Haines,  W.  S.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

am,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  687.  Grigsby,  H.  B.,  obit,  vi,  688.  851. 

un,  J.  L.,  obit,  i.  618.  Grimaux,  M.  £.,  experiments  by,  Halberstadt,  W.,  experiments  by, 
wn,  J.  L.jJr..obit,  i,  618.                 v,  96;  vii,  87.  viii,  112. 

im.  Von  Wyck,  obit.|  i,  618.  Grimshaw,  experiments,  vi,  99.  Haldeman,  S.  S.,  sketch,  v,  850. 

un,  Lieut  W.j  obit,  i,  618.  Grimston,  invenrion  by,  viii,  881.  Hale,  C.  B.,  obit,  i,  618. 

I  Inspection,  vii,  560.  Grocbcn-r^eudOrfchen,  Count,  obit.  Hole,  Sarah  J.^  sketch,  iv,  465. 

ime,  M.,  inventions  by,  iii,  277^  i,  634.  Hal^vy,  L.,  obit,  viii,  599. 

07 ;  vi,  258 ;  electric  lamp  of,  Groen  van  Prmsterer,  W.,  obit,  i.  Hall,  Xnna  M.,  obit.,  vi^  693. 

i,  258.  634.  Hall,  Asaph,  prizes  to,  iii,  39 ;  iv, 

ion t.  Due  de,  obit.  V,  599.  Grotius,  on  international  law,  vii,  53:    observations  by,  iv,  52; 

ieau,  experiments  oy,  iii,  725.  618.  vih,  26. 

lin,  Lieut.,  invention,  i,  518.  Grove,  inventions  by,  vi,  254 ;  vii,  Hall,  E.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

ger  cases,  the,  ii,  758.  265.  Hall,  Edward,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

zer,  Grordon,  sketch,  i,  848.  Grover,  Lafayette,  sketch,  i,  653.  Hall,  Ezra,  obit.,  ii^  580. 

ler  de  Cassagnoc,  A.  B.,  obit.,  Grtln,  Anastasius,  i,  51.  Hall,  F.  P.,  expcnmcnts  by,  viii, 

',  599.  Grtineisen,  K.  von,  obit,  iii,  655.  116. 

nis.  T.  C,  obit.,  iii,  637.  Grftnwald,  explorations,  iii,  359.  Hall,  Dr.  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  618. 

t,  Sir  F.,  obit,  iii,  654.  Gruppe,  0.  F.,  sketch,  i,  875.  Hall,  Sir  W.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

t,  Gordon,  obit.,  iii,  638.  Guadeloupe,  viii^  821.  Haller,  F.  N.,  obit,  i.  635. 

t.   President,  messages  of,  i.  Guano  Deposits  m  S.  A.,  war  over,  Hallett,  J.  H^  obit.,  iii,  638. 

«0  ;  travels  of,  iv,  l46,  445;  iv,  82;  as  a  fertilizer,  vi,  276,  Holliday-Dum  A.,  obit,  ii,  601. 

>ropo6al  to  place   on  retired  277 ;  in  Peru^  vii,  683 ;  and  Halsteod,  0.  S.,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Ist,  vii,  156.  Nitrate  Deposits,  controversy  Halsted,  K.  F.,  sketch,  vi,  399. 

ville.  Earl,  sketch,  v,  823.  on,  viii,  628.  Halsted,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  638. 

8S,  cnemistry  of,  iii,  87  ;  cult-  Guardia,  Gen.,  death  of,  vii,  176.  Haly,  Sir  W.  O'G.,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

ire  of,  see  Viticulture.  Guatemala,  in  every  volume ;  map,  Hamassen,  i,  3, 4 ;  rebellion  in,  ii,  2. 

9-Su|pr,  vi,  850.  i.  874 ;   ottempted  murder  of  Hambruch,  invention,  1,  518. 

;,  Philippe,  obit.,  i,  684.  tne  President,  ii,  875;  bound-  Hamburg,  in  the  Customs  Uniony 

les,  analysis  of,  viii,  118.  ary  die^pute,  see  Boundaries.  vii,  355. 
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Hamilton,  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 

Hamilton,  Sir  J.  J.,  obit.^  i,  635. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  li,  601. 

Hamlet,  W.  H.,  expenmenta  by, 
vi,  99. 

Hammerich,  F.,  obit.,  iij  601. 

Hammond,  Gen.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Hampton,  Wade,  sketch,  ii,  875; 
6ov.  S.  C.  i,  726. 

Hampton,  Wade,  Jr.,  obit.,  iv,  693. 

Hancock,  W.  S.,  sketch,  v,  860; 
portrait,  v,  861 ;  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, V,  701. 

Hand,  A.  C^  obit.,  iii,  688. 

Handv,  I.  W.  K.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 

Haneberg,  D.  von,  sketch,  i,  875. 

Hunel,  G.  F.,  obit.,  iii.  655. 

Haney,  investigations  oy,  vi,  19. 

Hanfstangl,  F.  von,  obit,  ii,  601. 

Hannay,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  iii, 
85 ;  iv,  186 ;  v.  86. 

Hanover,  d.eath  of  tne  ex-King,  and 
claim  to  the  crown  of,  iii,  884 ; 
Guelph  fund,  vii,  858,  note. 

Hansa,  the,  expedition  of,  i,  81. 

Hansen,  J.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  602. 

Hanson,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 

Hanson,  Sir  B.  D.,  sketchy  i,  876. 

Hanston.  experiments  by,  iv,  136. 

Harbor  aefenses  of  U.  S.,  v,  29. 

Harbor  Improvements,  v.  244 ;  Ant- 
werp, vii,  280  J  docks  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  vu,  279. 

Harcourt,  G.  Y^  invention,  vi,  96. 

Harcourt,  Sir  Wm.,  sketch,  v,  852. 

Hardio,  Gen.  J.  A.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Hardie,  Sir  G.  I).,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

Harkncss,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 

Harlan,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  876. 

Harlech,  Baron,  obit.,  i,  635. 

Harpter,  Fletcher j  sketch,  ii,  876. 

Harris,  S.  D.,  obit.,  ii,  581. 

Harris,  T.,  obit,  iu,  638. 

Hart,  E..  experiments  by,  viii,  638. 

Hart,  Jonn  S.,  sketch,  ii,  377. 

Hart,  Joel  T.,  sketch,  ii,  876. 

Hart,  S..  obit,  iii,  639. 

Hartfora,  new  Capitol  at,  iii,  219. 

Hartington,  Marquis  of,  sketch,  v, 
853. 

Hartmann,  J.  von,  obit.,  iii,  665. 

Hartridgo,  Julian,  sketcn,  iv,  465. 

Hartt,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hartwig,  Dr.,  discoveries  by^  iv, 
51 ;  V,  85 ;  observations,  vi,  89. 

Hartzenbusch,  J.  E..  obit.,  v,  600. 

Harvests  of  the  World,  vii,  876. 

Harvey,  Sir  G.,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Harvey,  Peter,  obit.,  ii,  681. 

Hasenclever,  K.,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Haskett,  W.  J.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hastings,  G.  F.,  obit,  i,  635. 

Hastings,  Hugh  J.,  obit,  viii,  689. 

Hatfield,  E.  F.,  obit,  viii.  590. 

Hatfield,  H.,  observations  oy,  iii,  87. 

Hatton,  F.,  experiments  bv,  vi,  98. 

Hatzler,  Elizabeth,  obit.,  vii,  638. 

Haug,  Martin,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Hautefeuille  and  Chappuis,  discov- 
ery by,  V,  86. 

Haven,  E.  O.,  sketch,  vi,  899. 

Haven,  Gilbert,  sketcn,  v,  853. 

Ilawcs,  Richard,  obit,  li,  681. 

Hawkes,  Gen.  K.,  obit,  i.  636. 

Hawkshaw,  Sir  J.,  dramage  en- 
gineering by,  iii,  29. 

Hay,  J.  S^  explorations  of,  i,  883. 

Hay  den,  F.  v.,  survey  by,  i,  835; 
ii,  336. 

Hayden,  Josiah,  obit,  ii,  681. 


Hayem,  experiments  by,  viii,  60. 
Hayes,  E.,  bridge  designed  by,  viii, 

813. 
Hayes,  I.  I^  obit,  vi,  684. 
Hayes,  R.  B..  sketch,  i,  876 ;  por- 

trut.  i,  rrontispieoe  ^  election, 

see  Election  of  1876 ;  inaugural, 

ii,  669  ;  messages,  see  Congress 

and  Public  Documents. 
Haymerle,  Earl  von,  sketch,  iv, 

466 ;  vi,  899. 
Hays^  IsAac,  sketxsh,  iv,  466. 
Hay ti,  viii,  428 :  insurrection,  429. 
Haywood,  B^  ooit.,  iii.  639. 
Ilazlehurst,  Rev.  T.^  ooit,  1,  636. 
Head.  JSatt,  obit.,  viii,  590. 
Health,  influence  of  chemical  works 

on,  see  Chemistry,  i,  84 ;  cli- 

maUc  influence  in  Col.,  iv,  156. 
Health,  Charity,  and  Lunacy,  Mass. 

Board  of,  established,  iv,  696. 
Health  Congress,  i,  72. 
Health,  National  Board  of^  iv,  466. 
Healy,  imprisonment  of,  viii,  413. 
Healy,  J.  P.,  obit,  vU,  638. 
Heanng,    instrument   for   testing 

the,  iv,  603. 
Hearing,  or  Color-Hearing,  vi^  400. 
Heart,  electrical  condition  of  the, 

i,  260;  experiments,  viii,  681. 
Heat,  magnetic  equivalent,  1,  261. 
Heatn,  £.  R.,  explorations  by,  vi, 

832. 
Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Dwell- 
ings, v,  869. 
Heatii^  of  Houses,  vi^  400. 
Hcaton,  Judge,  obit.,  li,  681. 
Hubert,  P.  O.J  sketch,  v,  868. 
Heckel,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 
Hecker,  F.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
Hedstrom.  Rev.  0.  G.,  obit^  ii,  681. 
Ileemskerkj  M.  J.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
Hccr,  I.,  obit,  iv,  699, 
Heimann,  B.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  877; 

obit,  iii,  666. 
Heinrich,  experiments,  viii,  521. 
Heis.E.,  obit,  u,  602. 
Heiskell,  J.  M.,  case  of,  in  Con- 
gress, v,  187. 
Heisler,  F.,  obit,  1,  636. 
Helfmann.  Hessy,  vi,  796,  798. 
Hcliograpn,   the  Man^  iv,  471 ; 

use  of,  in  A%han  War^  v,  8. 
Hell-Gate,  improvement  oi,  i,  877 ; 

V,  260;  VI,  272. 
Hcmans.  C.  I.,  sketch,  i.  882. 
Hendricks,  T.  A.,  sketcn,  1,  882. 
Uenneberg,  Rudolf,  sketch,  i,  883. 
Henni,    JT  M.,    sketch,    vi,  400; 

obit,  vi,  794. 
Henningsen.  C.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  681. 
Henrietta  island,  discovery  of,  vii, 

331. 
Henry,  Jas.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Henry,  Jos.,  sketch  and  portrait, 

iii,  419  ;  experiments,  v,  446. 
Henry,  J.  T.,  ooit,  iii,  689. 
Henry  Paul,  discoveries  by,  i,  46  ; 

ii,  44 ;  vii,  36 :  prize  to,  iu,  89. 
Henry,  Prosper,  discovery  by,  iii, 

86 ;  prize  to.  iii,  89. 
Henry,  Sir  T.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Henselj  Louise,  obit^  i,  636. 
Herat,  importance  oi,  iv,  6. 
Herbeok,  J.,  Ritter  von,  obit.,  ii, 

602. 
Herbert,  Sir  Percy  E.,  sketch,  i, 

883. 
Herculano  de  Carvalho  e  Arai^jo, 

A.,  obit,  U,  602. 


Heiing,    ConstantiDe,    sketch,  \ 

864. 
Hernia,  viii,  761. 
Heron,  Matilda,  obit,  ii,  681. 
Herries,  Baron,  obit.,  i,  6S5. 
Hcrschel,  observations,  iii,  86. 
Hcrtzen,  Alex.,  iv,  682. 
Herz,  C,  experinoents  by,  ri,  S5S; 

computations,  viii,  21. 
Herz^vina,  i,  767;  v,  46;  vn,55; 

viii,  548 ;  maps,  i,  751,  754 
Herzen,  experiments  by,  viii,  615. 
Herzog,  Bishop,  sketch,  i,  660. 
Hcuglm,  T.  von.  sketch,  i,  822,  SSI 
Hcunert,  K..  obit,  i,  685. 
Hewcs,  C.  M.  A.,  obit,  iii,  639. 
Hewett,   Com.,  i,  9;  contest  iriti 

Africans,  i,  9. 
Hewitt,  E.  A.,  obit,  ii,  681. 
HewBon,  Jas.,  obit,  iii,  639. 
Hey  ward,  experiments,  vu  100. 
Hibben,  E.  C.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Hicklin,  J.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hicks  Pa^ha,  in  the  Soudan,  t^ 

800;  defeat  and  death  of,  viii, 

801;  sketch,  with  portntit,  riii, 

480. 
Hiddenite,  vi,401. 
Hildcbrand,  B.,  obit,  iu,  656. 
Hildebrandt,  P.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
Hilditch,  Sir  E.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hill,  Benj.  H.,  sketches,  ii,  SS7: 

iv,  471 ;  and  portrait  vii,  tit 
Hill,  Mrs.  H.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
HiU,  Sir  Rowhmd,  sketch,  it,  471 
Hillard,  G.  S.,  sketch,  iv,  478. 
Hilliard,  F.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Hilliard,  Henry,  sketch,  ii,  877. 
Hilton,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Himly,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  ii, 

601. 
Hind^  discovery  of  asteroids,  ii,  4i 
Hirzel,  S.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hitclicock,  J.  K.,  obit,  iii,  639. 
Hittites,  the,  vii.  268. 
Hobart  Pasha,  sketch,  u,  877. 
Hodge,  Chas.,  sketch,  iii,  4S0. 
Hodgson,  W.  N.,  sketchy  i,  »i 
Hodson,  Doveton,  obit,  i,  6S5. 
Hoeck,  K.  C.  F.,  obit,  li,  601 
Hoff,  H.  K.,  obit.,  iii^  689. 
Hoffinan,  M.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Hofmann,  J.  von,  obit,  ii,  6QS. 
Hofmeister.  W.,  obit,  li,  601 
Hogir,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  tH. 
Hognton,  Sir  H.  de,  obit,  i,  Hi. 
Honenthal,  Countess,  obit,  ii,  Vt 
Holdefieiss,  F.,  observations l^,iVf 

186. 
Holland,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  40L 
HoUins,  G.  N..  sketch,  iii,  4i0. 
HoUy's  steam-  nesting,  iii,  421. 
Holmes,  Alfred,  obit,  i^  635. 
Holmes,  Senator,  obit,  l,  685. 
Holmes,  T.  H,,  obit,  v,  698. 
Holub,  Dr.  £.,  explontioDS  oC  v 

882 ;  ii,  833. 
Holzgetban,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  S^ 
Home  Hygiene,  v,  854. 
Homestead  acts,  in  some  StstM^i* 

203;   in  Georgia,  i,  887;  a 

870;   in  Arkim»as,  iv.  45:  > 

Minnesota,  iv,  627 :  in  S«» 

Carolina,  iv,  818;  in  Fkaw^ 

vi,  297 ;  vii,  814. 
nonduras,  revolution  in,  i,  S3;  H; 

423 ;  viii,  481. 
Hone,  Mrs.  E    obit,  ii,  681 
Hood,  J.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  478. 
Hooker,  Jos.,  sketch,  iv,  47& 
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Capt.,  voyage  of,  v,  801. 

,  G,  H.,  ol»ervationfl  by, 
526. 

I,  J.  C,  obit.,  li^  582. 

,  Lucius,  obit.,  i^  619. 

iou,  invention,  vi,  253. 

sooveries,  v,  185,  297. 

ph.,  obit.,  ii^  582. 

•aces  of  the,  lii,  728. 

,  C.  E.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

1,  £.,  sketch,  1,  884. 

taron,  iv,  60. 

r  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  635. 

S  C.  W.,  obit.,  1,  685. 
G.  W.,  obit.,  VI,  684. 
W.  H.  C,  obit.,  U,  582. 

s,  for  seamen,  hLstory  of. 

Service,  United  States  Ma- 
Hospital  ;  N.  Y.  Woman's, 
718. 

ss,  G.  W.,  obit.,  lii,  689. 

3s,  J.,  obit,  iiij  640. 

ings.  Ark.,  disputed  title 

ii,  24 :  iv,  45 ;  v,  25. 

G.   W.-  observations  by, 

36 ;  viii,  22. 

roinage,  v,  364. 

f  Commons,  discipline  in. 

Parliament. 

.  cicperiment^  by,  viii,  115. 

r  Madagascar,  tne,  vii,  492. 

d,  eacpedition  of^  vi,  823. 

KTV  K.,  obit.,  viii,  638. 
Dr.  B.,  his  method  of  re- 

itation,  lii,  765. 

,  Gen.,  Indian  campaign, 

0 :  iii,  673. 

,  W.  C,  invention  by,  vi, 

I,  Rev.  H.,  obit,  i,  636. 
larl,  obit,  i,  686. 
>r.  S.  G.,  sketch,!,  383. 
'.  O.,  sketch,  witk  portrait, 
432. 

>,  Capt.  H.  W..  Arctic  ex- 
tion,  ii,  324 ;  vii,  810. 
Wm.,  obit.,  iv.  70O. 
I,  J.  F.,  obit.  1,  619. 
,  JudjTfe  L.,  ooit,  i,  619. 
I.,  obit,  iv.  700. 

O.,  obit,  li,  603. 
aty,  viii,  769. 
piefj  the,  iii,  287. 
ien}.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 
,  Dr.y  observations  by,  vii, 
prize  to,  viii,  28. 

E.  D..  invention  by,  iv, 

See  Microphone,  iii,  562. 

irbor  improvements,   viii, 

H.,  obit,  i,  619. 
H.,  obit.,  iii^  640. 
.  H.,  obit,  ii^  582. 
J.  A.,  obit,  1,  686. 
t  I,  of  Italy,  accession  ofL 
156  ;  attempt  on  the  life  oi, 
458 ;    assassin's   sentence 
muted,  iv,  528. 
eys,  A.  A.,  sketch,  viii, 

r,  in  every  volume  but  viii. 
the,  iv,  400. 
.  S^  sketch,  i,  389. 
'r.  W.,  obit,  ii,  603. 
i,  M.,  iv,  473. 
,  obit,  iii,  640. 
D.  E.,  observations  by,  iii, 
iv,  52 ;  V.  36 ;  vii,  39,  40. 
^ton,  0.    w.,  experiments 
vi,  98. 


Hurlbut  S.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  379; 
in  Ferii,  vi,  788. 

Huron,  proposed  Territoiy  of,  i, 
220. 

Huron,  wreck  of  the,  ii,  537. 

Hussein- A vni  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  389. 

Huston,  A.  C,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hutchinson,  S.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Huxley,  on  medicine  and  biology, 
vi,  650. 

Hyatt,  celluloid  made  by,  iii,  459. 

Hydrodynamic  Analogies  to  Elec- 
tricity and  Ma^etbm,  vi,  404. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid,  molecular 
weight  of,  vi,  92. 

Hydrogen,  purification  of,  ii,  94 ; 
manufacture,  v,  88  ;  peroxide 
ofj  iii.  89 ;  vii,  96 ;  dioxide, 
viii,  117. 

Hydrography,  i,  824 ;  ii,  828 ;  iii, 
351 ;  V,  288  ;  of  Bchring  strait, 
vi,  825 :  surveys,  vii,  881. 

Hyett,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  603. 

Hyeiene,  Home,  Vj  854. 

Uylton,  Baron,  obit,  i,  636. 

Ice,  Artificial,  i,  517. 

Ice.  Hot,  vi,  405. 

Iceland,  Parliament  of,  iv,  314. 

Ichthyol,  viii,  434. 

Idaho,  i,  890;  viii,  434. 

Ide,  Jacob,  sketch,  v,  371. 

Iglesias,  J.  M.,  sketch,  i,  891  j  claim 
and  defeat  of,  ii,  512 ;  viu,  65. 

Ignatieff,  N.  P,  sketch,  ii,  881. 

I^uanodon,  the,  viii,  436. 

IU>ert  Bill,  the,  in  India,  viii,  441. 

Hi.    See  Kulja. 

IlUnois,  in  every  volume. 

Illumination  in  surgery,  viii,  752. 

Immigranta,  cost  of  care  of,  to  N. 
Y.,  v^  579  ;  taxation  of,  vii,  463. 

Immigration,  to  U.  S.,  ii,  886 ;  vi, 
412 ;  rules  on,  vi,  414 ;  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals,  vi,  487 ; 
viii,  157 ;  abuses,  viii,  571 ;  to 
Australia,  ii.  51 ;  v,  37 ;  vi, 
44;  to  Canada,  v,  216.  219;  to 
Central  America,  iii,  418,  748  ; 
to  South  America,  i,  77 ;  ii,  28, 
74,  75  ;  V,  22  ;  viii^  68,  128  ;  to 
Southern  States,  iii,  831 ;  iv, 
641 ;  V,  308,  539,  584 ;  vi,  299 ; 
to  Western  States,  i,  84,  85, 
231 ;  ii,  80  ;  iii,  74,  76,  676 ;  iv, 
657  ;  V,  612 ;  viii,  78,  268. 

Immigration,  Chinese,  vii,  887. 
See  also  Chinese ;  diplomatic 
correspondence,  i,  231 ;  bill  on, 
iv,  218;  treaty  on,  v,  704. 

Impeachments,  report  on,  of  Judge 
Archibald,  ii,  297. 

Imprisonment,  damages  for  false, 
iv,  675. 

Improvements,  Internal,  Pres.  Ar- 
thur on,  viii,  161. 

Inability  or  Disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, vi,  414. 

Indebtedness  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  world, 
vii.  892;  maps  showing  dis- 
tribution, 892,  408. 

Indemnity  Funds,  from  China  and 
Japan,  vi,  778. 

Induction-Balance,  Hughes^ s,  iv, 
502. 

India,  in  every  volume;  adminis- 
tration of  government  in,  v, 
887,  388 ;  Hbert  bill,  viUj  441. 

Indiana,  in  every  volume. 


Indianapolis,  Capitol  at,  iii,  440. 

Indians,  American,  missions  to,  i, 
64,  76 ;  iv,  190 ;  in  the  Black 
Hills,  i,  681 ;  ceasion  to  Canada 
by  Biackfeet,  ii,  254. 

Indians,  President  Hayes  on,  ii, 
669 :  iii,  710  ;  wars  and  raids 
of,  ii,  39 ;  iii,  28,  29.  463,  678 ; 
iv,  46  ;  V,  27,  28 ;  vi,  85 ;  viii, 
17 ;  numbers  killed  in  engage- 
ments with,  V,  26  ;  plan  to 
transfer  care  of,  iii,  29  ;  iv,  47 ; 
for  a  body  of  cavalry,  iii,  29 ; 
for  education  of  chudren,  iii, 
29 ;  V,  28,  649  ;  Western  reser- 
vations, u,  589 ;  iv.  150 ;  v,  29, 
116,118:  vi,  117,781;  census 
of  PenoDscots,  iv,  576  ;  elec- 
tions, vi,  524  ;  decision  in  &vor 
of  PoncaSj  iv,  663  ;  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  iv,  772;  their  tribal 
relations  abolished,  v,  654 ;  in 
Florida,  vi,  298 ;  in  Canada,  v, 
218 ;  Baptist  convention  of,  viii, 
52  ;  famine  in  Montana,  viii, 
548;  statistics  of,  v,  28;  new 
policv  toward,  v^  783  ;  troubles 
in  Cnili  with,  viii,  64 ;  educa- 
tion, viii,  781. 

Indian  Territory,tcrritorial  govern- 
ment in,  iii,  28 ;  occupation  of, 
iv,  43  ;  opening  to  settlers  rec- 
ommended, V,  417. 

India-rubber,  manufacture  of,  v,90. 

Indigo,  artificial  production  of,  vi, 
428 ;  vii,  95. 

Indigo-blue,  derivation  of,  iv,  135. 

Industries,  British  and  American, 
ii,  111 ;  new  appliances  for  the 
chemical,  v,  88  ;  statistics  of 
U.  8.,  vii.  500. 

InfaliibiUty,  i,  703 ;  ii,  676. 

Infanticide,  suppression  of,  in  In- 
dia, i,  400. 

Ingolls,  Senator,  charge  against,  v, 
419. 

Inglis,  David,  obit^  ii,  582. 

Inglis,  J.  A.^  obit,  iii,  640. 

Insane  Criminals,  act  concerning,  i, 
597. 

Insanity,  plant  producinj[,  viii,  538. 

Insanity  as  a  i)efense  lor  Crime, 
evidence  and  opinions  in  the 
Guiteau^  Coleman,  and  Graves 
trials,  VI.  429.  See  also  Gui- 
toau»8  Trial,  vi,  381. 

Insectivorous  Plants,  iii,  444. 

Insolvency,  amendment  to  Conn, 
law,  V,  195. 

Insurance,  Commissioners  of,  in 
Conn.,  ii,  225 ;  Del.,  act  on,  iv, 
807 ;  Miss,  laws,  iv,  636 ;  Mo. 
laws,  iv,  642 ;  assessment  oom- 
]>anies,  vi,  727 ;  general  statis- 
tics for  U.  S.,  vii,  424 ;  "  grave- 
yard" companies,  vii,  835. 

Insurrections.    See  Wars,  etc. 

Internal  Revenue  and  Tarin  in  Con- 
gress, viii,  193. 

International  Arbitration,  viii,  469. 

International  Law,  obligation  of, 
vii,  618;  source  of  authority 
of,  618 ;  views  of  various  writ- 
ers, 618-622;  beginning  of  the 
science,  622. 

International  Monetary  Conference. 
See  Bimetallio  Standard. 

Interoceanic  Canal,  iv,  503;  map 
showing  routes  tributary  to,  iv, 
506.    See  also  Panama  CanaL 
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Innits  of  Alaska,  the,  v,  801. 

Iodine,  from  sea- weed,  i,  97 ;  com- 
mercially produced,  v,  89. 

Iowa,  in  every  volume. 

Ireland,  and  the  Irish  (Question,  v, 
899;  home-rule,  i,  860;  iii, 
407;  agitation,  iv,  457 ;  in  Par- 
liament, V,  330,  338,  388,  343 ; 
vi.  858,  359,  363 ;  obstruction, 
I  vii,  204;  coercion  bills,  vii, 
204;  cases  of  Dillon  and  oth- 
ers, 205 ;  debates  on,  vii,  364 ; 
crimes  bill,  vii,  866 ;  arrears 
bill,  vii,  867 ;  "Irish  World," 
the,  vii,  368 ;  land  scheme,  vii, 
868 ;  Ladies^  LandLeaffue^  Ibid. ; 
arrest  of  High-Sheriff  of  Dub- 
lin, vii,  369;  political  crimes 
in,  viii,  414 ;  condition  of,  viii, 
416 ;  brief  of  Leo  XIII  on,  viii, 
693 ;  legislation  on,  viii,  411. 

Irish  Land  Ml,  vL  363. 

Irish  members  of  Parliament,  ob- 
struction by,  ii,  365. 

Irish  National  party^  viii,  41 2. 

Iron,  new  process,  i,  522;  direct, 
vii,  528  \  protection  of  surfaces, 
ii,  93;  iv^  134;  commerce  in, 
iv,  178 ;  vii,  583 ;  dephosphor- 
ization  of,  v,  208 ;  vii,  680 ;  viii, 
520 ;  absorption  of  mtrogen,  vi, 
99 ;  statistics,  1882,  vii,  115. 

Iron  and  Steely  ii,  401 ;  microscopi- 
cal analysis,  vii,  532;  tax  on, 
vm,  213. 

Iron  Manufacturers'  Convention, 
vii,  455. 

Im^tion.  in  Cal.,  iii,  72 ;  viii,  78 ; 
m  CoL  iii.  111 ;  iv,  151. 

Irving,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Irving,  P.  M.,  obit.,  i,  619.    , 

Irving,  Theo.,  obit.,  v,  598. 

Isaacs.  S.  M.^  obit.^  iii,  640. 

Isabella  Mane,  Prmccss  of  Portu- 
^,  obit.,  I,  636. 

Ischia,  earthquake  in,  vill,  285, 454. 

Islam,  the  future  of,  vi,  440 ;  sects 
or,  ibid. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific,  claims  on, 
vm,  31. 

Ismail  Pasha,  i,  2 ;  sketch,  ii,  405 ; 
abdication,  iv,  382;  vii,  232; 
financial  operations  ofj  vii,  234. 

Istomin,  Admiral  C.  I.,  obit.,  i,  636. 

Israel,  lost  tribes  of.  See  Afghan- 
istan,  u,  4. 

Italia  Irredenta,  or  Irredentist  par- 
ty, v,  408,  409 :  vi,  50;  vu,  54, 
437;  crime  of  Overdank,  vii, 
438;  viu,  452. 

Italy,  in  eveir  volume;  map  of 
Bome,  ii,  408. 

Ivory,  Artificial,  iii,  458. 

Ivens,  B.,  explorations  by,  iv,  405; 
V,  293. 

Iwakura,  T.,  obit.^  viii,  600. 

Izard,  J.  A.  S.,  obit.,  iv,  693. 

Jablochkoff,  inventions  by,  i,  520 ; 

ii,  497 ;  iii,  273, 807. 
Jackson,  C.  T.,  sketchy  v,  410. 
Jackson,  I.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 
Jackson,  T.  I.,  obit.,  vi,  684. 
Jackson,  T.  P.,  obit^  i,  619. 
Jackson  Monument  Funds,  i,  802. 
Jacobs,  J.  A.  M.,  obit.,  v,  600. 
Jacoby,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 
Jacquel,  P.,  invention  by,  vi,  250. 
Jacques,  D.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 
James,  Daniel,  obit,  i,  619. 


James,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  ii,  604. 

James,  Henryj  sketch,  vii,  438. 

Jamin,  inventions  by,  vij  258. 

Jaminet,  observations,  vi,  758. 

Janes,  Bishop  £.  S.,  sketch,  i,  428. 

Janin,  theory  of,  vi,  240. 

Jan  Ma^en,  Austnan  Expedition 
to,  vii,  835. 

Jannay,  experiments  by,  viii.  111. 

Janneyj  A.  M.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Japan^  in  every  volume. 

Japanese,  social  and  political 
changes  of,  vi.  452. 

Jaspar,  invention  oy,  vi,  258. 

Jaurreguibery,  Admiral,  iv,  886. 

Java,  eruption  in,  viii,  286. 

Jeannette,  the  voyage  of,  iv,  417 ; 
V,  288;  vi,  822;  vii,  881. 

Jeannette  island,  vii,  331. 

Jeffers,  W.  N.,  obit,  viii,  590. 

Jeffries,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Jejeebhoy,  Jamsetiee,  obit.,  ii,  604. 

Jeliaboff,  trial  of,  vi,  796,  797. 

Jelinek,  K.,  obit,  i,  636. 

Jenkin,  F.,  invention^  viiij  679. 

Jenkins,  Geo.,  invention,  li,  497. 

Jenkins,  T.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Jenson,  Lieut,  explorations  by,  iii, 
858. 

Jessel,  Sir  G.,  obit,  viii,  600. 

Jessen,  investigations,  viii,  686. 

Jeter,  J.  B.,  sketch,  v,413. 

Jetty  System,  the,  v.  533. 

Jevons,  W.  S.,  sketcn,  vii,  442. 

Jewell,  Marshall,  sketch,  viii,  457. 

Jewett^  Col.  E.^  obit,  ii,  582. 

Jews,  1,  430 ;  iv,  580 ;  restrictions 
on,  in  Servia,  ii,  691 ;  in  Bou- 
mania,  iii,  740  ;  vii,  729 ;  per- 
secution in  Morocco,  v,  546, 
644 ;  anti-Semite  movement  in 
Prussia,  v,  640;  a^tation 
a^inst,  in  Hungary,  vi,  408 ; 
viii,  48 ;  numbers  of,  and  per- 
secutions in  Germanv  and  Bus- 
sia,  vi,  456;  vii,  ^85;  relief 
measures,  vii^  85 ;  increase  of, 
in  Austria,  vu,  51 :  ntual  mur- 
der case^  viii,  47;  outrages 
against,  viii,  709. 

Johannsen,  £.,  island  discovered 
by,  iii,  354. 

John,  King  of  Abyssixiia,  i,  2, 8 ;  ii, 
2 ;  iv,  2 ;  v,  236. 

John,  Franz,  Freiherr  von,  sketch, 
1,434. 

Johns,  J.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  admin- 
istration of,  vii.  508. 

Johnson,  Abram,  sKetch,  vi,  461. 

Johnson,  Alice,  observations  by, 
viii,  487. 

Johnson,  A.  S.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Johnson,  B.,  obit.,  v,  593. 

Johnson,  H.  V.,  sketch,  v,  414. 

Johnson,  Beverdy,  sketch,  i,  434. 

Johnson,  S.  W.,  investigations  by, 
v,92. 

Johnston,  A.  Keith,  African  jour- 
ney of,  iii,  362;  iv,  402 ;  obit, 
iv,  700. 

Johnston,  A.  B.,  obit.,  iv,  693. 

Joint  Bules  of  Senate  and  House,  i, 
153-158. 

Joint-stock  companies,  new  Conn, 
law  on,  V,  195. 

Jolly,  experiments  by,  vii,  85. 

Jones,  Jos.,  discoveries  by,  iii,  820. 

Jones,  J.  B.,  sketchy  vi,  461. 

Jones,  J.  G.,  obit,  iii,  640. 


Jones,  J.  S.,  obit,  ii,  583. 
Jones,  Lloydj  observations,  v, 
Joues,  O.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Jones,  T.  B.,  obit,  v,  600. 
Jordan  valley,  proposal  to  t 

viu,  807. 
Josephj  Chief,  ii,  40. 
JosephmOj  ex-Queen  of  Swe 

obit,i,  636. 
Jovonovics,  Gen.,  vii,  57,  58. 
Judges,  investiture,  tenure,  am 

moval  of.     8ec  Criminal  Ji 

diction,  vii,  179. 
Judicature,  reform  of,  French, 

870. 
Julian  Year,  the,  vii,  872. 
Julio,  E.  D.  B..  sketch,  iv,  585 
Jung,  M.  £.,  ooeervationa  bj, 

526. 
Jung,  Sir  Salar,  in  England,  i, 

obit,  viii,  600. 
Jungfleisch,  experiments  by, 

118. 
Junker,  Dr.,    explorations  bj 

880 ;  iii,  862. 
Jupiter,  satellites  of,  ii,  44 ;  pi 

cal  condition  of,  ibid. ;  t 

on,  iv,  51 :  v,  84 ;  vi,  88 ; 

22 ;  period  and  light,  v,  84 
Jordan,  Jeanne^  obit,  iv,  774. 
Junes,  grand,  iii,  447 ;  Ind.  lav 

425 :  negroes  in,  see  Negn 
Justice-boxes,  in  Persia,  i,  660. 
Jute,  vi,  462  ^  cultivation,  iii, 

V,  64;  vii,  485;  machint 

vii,  485. 
Jute  and  Jute-Butts,  viii,  458. 

Kabyles^  insurrection  of,  iv,  II 
Kahnweiler,  invention  by,  vi, 
Kailas,Mt,  iv,  400. 
Kallocli,  I.  S.,  impeachment,  v 
Kalnoky,  Count,  aketch,  vi,  44 
Kanawha  Biver,   improvemen: 

iii,  827. 
Kankakee  Survey,  the,  vii,  4il 
Kansas,  in  every  volume. 
Kaolin,  discovery  of,  viii,  641, 
Karona,  massacres  in,  vii,  41& 
Kars,  surrender,  ii,  748. 
Kartseff,  Gen.  A.  P.,  i,  828. 
Kashgaria,  war  with  China,  I, '. 

776;  ii,  417:  iii,  96;  iv, : 

See  also  Turkistan. 
Kassatkine,  N.,  v,  848. 
Kaufinann,  C,  obit^  vii^  646. 
Kavanagh,  Julia,  obit,  ii,  604. 
Kaye,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  438. 
Kearney,  D.,  trial  of,  v,  77. 
Keatinge,  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kedzie,  experiments,  vi,  851 
Keely,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Keet,  Kev.  H.,  use  of  title,  i,  2S. 
Keifer.  exnerimenta,  viii,  121. 
Keil,  K.  Obit,  iii^  656. 
Keim,  T.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Keknl6,Jhoory  of,  vi,  92. 
KeUer,  ¥.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
Kellof^,  £.  H^  obit,  \'ii,  639. 
Kelloffff,  W.   P.,  impeachment, 

482;  protest;  v,  479. 
Kelso,  Thos.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Kemp,  invention  by,  vi,  265. 
Kemper,  I.  de  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kent,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  568. 
Kentucky,  in  evei^  volume. 
Keoffh,  W.,  obit,  iii.  666. 
Kermec,  Count  de,  obit,  iii,  651 
Kerosene,  Improved  Test  for  Di 

geroua,  vui,  464. 
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Dr^  experimentn  by,  vi,  289. 

J.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  640. 

Col.  J.  K.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

M.  C,  sketchy  i,  441. 

OS,  £.,  obit.,  I,  619. 

er,    W.    E.,    Freiherr  von, 

>it.  ii,  604. 

0.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  428. 

ve,  private  aebt  of  the,  i. 

t5 ;  decree  on  commission  of 

qoiry,  iii,  264. 

in,  annexed  to  Russia,  i,  44, 

5,  776 ;  discoveries^  ii,  825. 

J.,  invention  by,  in,  88. 

laval  station  at,  ii,  279. 

rick,  Gen.    See  rem,  Chili, 

c.,  vi,  788. 

ill,  E.,  obit.,  vii,  689. 

iriey,  Eari  of,  sketch,  v,  426. 

sr.  Albert,  sketch,  i,  441. 

or  Pnissia,  power  of,  mani- 

uts,  vii,  364. 

Clarence,  explorations  by,  r, 

7. 

£.   A.,  inventions  by,  iii, 
5 ;  iv,  889. 

Louisa  W.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
Bichard,  i,  828 ;  obit.,  636. 
Rufus,  obit,  i,  619. 
9m,  J.  M^  obit.,  i,  620. 
ana,  A.  C.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
ey,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  441. 
ey,  W.  C,  viU,  811. 
f ,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 
r,  W.  B.,  obit.,  V,  698. 
,  Mary  C,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

T.,  obit.,  i,  620. 
loff,  spectroscopic   observa* 
•ns,  vi.  242. 

ide,  T.  8.,  obit.,  viii,  690. 
ood,  B.  J.,  sketch,  i,  412. 
r,  L.,  obit,  i,  686. 
a,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
n,  W.  K.,  obit,  i,  620. 
ner,  Lieut,  survey  of  Pales- 
le,  ii,  325. 
experiments^  ivj  414. 

Dr.,  investigations  by,  iv, 
2. 

J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  441. 
loths,  viii,  466. 
5,  discoveries,  i,  46 ;  v,  84. 
J.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
S.  R.,  obit,  viii,  591. 
Dr.,  experiments  by,  iii,  888; 
,442;  vii,  799. 
II.  A.,  obit,  i.  686. 
r,  Hermann,  sketch,  i,  442. 
pass,  opened,  ii,  5. 
F.,  obit,  i,  686. 
J.  G.,  obit,  iiij  656. 
invention  by,  iii,  275. 
7ut,  caffeine  in  the,  viii,  118. 
,  F.,  experiments  by,  vi,  670. 

G.  A.,  discovery  by,  vi,  98. 

H.,  obit,  i,  637. 
imork-Plaue,  obit,  i.  637. 
invention  by^iv,  839. 
i^eidenheim.  Baron,  iv,  60. 
,  experiments  by,  viii,  119. 
ko,    Col.,    explorations    in 
3okan,  ii,  325. 
>nsky,  D.  E.,  i,  328. 
3,  N.  C,  obit,  i,  687. 
»a.   eruption   of,  viii,  626; 
Rsiole  connection  with  the 
i  li^bt,  526. 

chkin,  as.<4as8inatlon,  iv,  683. 
;kine,  Prince,  imprisonment 

vii,  326 ;  tnal,  viii,  868. 


Eratschner,  exp»eriments,  vi,  750. 
Krause,  expedition,  viii,  886. 
Kreling,  August,  sketch,  i,  442. 
Kriegk,  G.  L.,  obit.,  iii,  666. 
Krics,  experiments,  vi,  748. 
KrQdener,  Baron,  sketch,  ii.  422. 
Krug,  Anna  C,  obit,  ii,  604. 
KrQger,  K.  W.,  obit.,  637. 
Kuh,  Emil,  obit,  i,  637. 
KUhne,  observations,  viii,  686. 
Ktihner,  R.,  obit,  iii,  667. 
Ku-klux,  law,  vii,  457 ;  cases,  viii, 

474. 
Eulja,  restoration  of,  to  China,  iv, 

144;  V,  101;  vi.  107,800. 
Kuo-Tung-tao,  recalled,  iv,  145. 
Kurds,  insurrection  of,  v.  623 ;  vi, 

781 ;  rescue  of  Obeiaullah  by, 

vU,  805. 
Kurile  islands,  exchanged  for  Sag- 

halicn,  i,  427. 
Kuro-Siwo,  the.    See  Gulf  Stream, 

Pacific 
Kurupatkin,  Capt,  explorations  of, 

u,826. 
Eutscnker,  Cardinal^  obit,  vi,  695. 
Ewangsi,  revolt  in,  iii,  101 ;  iv,  143. 

Labor,  Chinese.    See  Chinese. 

Laborers'  Lien  Act^  iv,  845. 

Labor  Lejg^lation,  m  France,  viii, 
869 ;  m  Germany,  vii,  364,  856 ; 
in  England,  411. 

Labor,  movements  and  agitations 
ot,  vii,  453 ;  iii,  78 ;  v,  77. 

Labor  Statistics,  Mo.,  bureau  of, 
iv,  641  ;  N.  Y.,  viii,  670 ;  Mich., 
vii,  640. 

Labor  Strikes,  i,  649 ;  ii,  421,  428, 
680, 636,  750 ;  iii,  407  ;  iv,  714, 
717;  v,119:  vi,  616;  vii,  606, 
614.    See  also  Labor,  vii.  453. 

Laborin^-men,  idle,  in  San  Eran- 
ciACO,  iii.  69. 

Laboulaye,  £.  R.  L.,  obit,  viii,  600. 

Labye,  L.,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

La  Cour,  telephone,  i,  740. 

Ladoue,  T.  C.  F.  de,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Ladreyt,  Cassiraer,  obit.,  li,  683. 

Lafayette,  O.  de,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Laflin,  L.,  obit,  i,  620. 

La  Hittc.  Vicomte  de,  obit,  iii,  667. 

Lahrbusn,  Capt  F.,  obit^  ii,  583. 

Laing,  Mjv|.,  murder  of,  vi,  328. 

Lalla  Rookh,  Queen  of  Tasmania, 
i,  68. 

Lamarmora,  Marohese  di,  obit.,  iii, 
657. 

Lamater,  Dr.  J.,  obit^  ii,  583. 

Lament,  G.  D.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Land  Bill,  in  Cal.,  v,  71. 

Land-Grants,  in  Oregon,  v,  612; 
old,  in  "New  Mexico,  viii,  565. 

Land  Laws,  in  Denmark,  vi,  211 ; 
in  India,  vi,  422 ;  viu,  441 ;  in 
New  S.  Wales,  viii,  35 ;  in 
Roumania,  viii,  698 :  in  Russia, 
viii,  706.    See  Land  Tenure. 

Land  League,  arrest  of  leaders,  vi', 
867,  868;  clergy  on,  vi,  867; 
viii,  413 ;  Ladies',  vii,  868. 

Lands,  laws  on  mineral,  vi,  76 ;  pub- 
lic, i,  84;  iv,  830;  V  25,  271  j 
vi,  800, 697 ;  alleged  title  frauds 
in  W.  Va.,  vii,  836. 

Landseer,  C,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Landseor,  Thos.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Land  Tenure  in  Europe,  vi,  472. 

Lane,  E.  W.,  sketch,  i,  442. 

Lane,  H.  S.^  obit.,  vi,  634. 


Bane,  Jos.,  sketch,  vi,  476. 

Lane-Fox  Electric  Lamp,  vii,  276. 

Lanfrey,  P.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Lang.  Heinrich,  obit^  i,  687. 

Langiey,  J.  N.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
749,  760. 

Langiey,  S.  P.,  observations  by, 
Iii,  85  •  vii,  83;  viii,  526. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  obit,  vi.  686. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  or,  viii,  83; 
sketch  with  portrait,  viii,  468. 

Lanza,  Signer,  obit.,  vii,  646. 

Lapham,  E.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Larabit,  M.  D.,  obit,  i^  687. 

Largeau,  eirolorations,  i,  832. 

Lanvi^re.  P.  C,  sketchy  i,  442. 

Larkin.  oDservationB,  vii,  34. 

La  Rocnette,  E.  de,  obit.,  i,  637. 

Larsen,  experiments,  viii,  118. 

Losker,  Eduard,  retirement  of, 
viii,  895 ;  sketch,  viii,  468. 

Lassen,  Christian,  sketch,  i,  442. 

Lastcyrie,  Marquis  de,  obit.,  viii, 
601. 

Latrobe,  B.  H.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Latour,  I.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  obit.,  iii,  657. 

Laurentie,  P.  S.,  sketch,  i,  443. 

Lauzanne  de  Vaux-Roussel,  Che- 
valier de,  obit.,  ii,  604. 

Laval,  University  of,  oifflculty  oon- 
oemixig,  viii,  695. 

Laveau,  Miirie,  obit.,  vi^  686. 

Lavoesium,  new  metal,  u,  602. 

Law,  Constitutional,  International 
Arbitration,  viii,  469;  Weil 
and  La  Abra  cases,  ibid. ;  liO- 
gal-Tender  Acts,  471 ;  power 
of  Congress  in  elections,  474. 

Law,  Constitutional:  its  recent 
progrc8.«,  vi.  475 ;  vii,  467. 

Law,  practice  or,  by  women.  See 
Women. 

Lawes,  explorations  of,  i,  830. 

Lawrence,  £.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Lawrence,  G.  A.,  ooit,  i,  687. 

Lawrence,  J.  L.  M.,  Baron,  sketch, 
iv,  648. 

Lawrence.  W.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  488. 

Laws  of  War  and  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties, vii,  716. 

Laws,  State,  codification  of  N.  T., 
iii,  616 ;  revision  of  Vt,  v,  708 ; 
compilation  of  Mich.,  vi,  576. 

Lawson,  D.  T.,  experiments  of,  vi, 
259;  theory  of  boiler  explo- 
sions, vii^  296. 

Lawsuits  aj^nst  U.  S.,  vii,  460. 

Lay,  Mr.,  mvention  by,  ii,  719. 

Laycock,  T.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Lead  and  Silver,  new  process,  viii, 
621. 

Lead-Poisoning,  iv,  4;  viii,  116. 

Leadville, growth  of,  iv,  161 ;  mines, 
vi,  118. 

Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 
vii,  41. 

Leather-board,  iv,  662. 

Le  Bon,  experiments,  viii,  116. 

Lebreton,  E.  C.  obit,  i,  637. 

Lecesne,  J.  N.  A.,  obit^  iii,  657. 

Le  Conte,  J.  L.,  ooit,  viii,  691. 

Leooq,  discovery  bv,  vi,  98. 

Lederer,  J.,  obit.,  i,  637. 

Leeds,  experiments,  viii.  111. 

Lee,  J.  D.,  obit,  ii.  683. 

Lee,  R.  E.,  estate  of,  vii,  460 ;  moo* 
ument  to,  i,  802. 

Le  Faure,  A.,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Lefcbre-Durufl^,  obit.,  ii,  605. 
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Lefferts,  Col.  M.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lefranc,  experimeDts  by,  viii,  118. 

Lefranc,  P.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

Legazncur,  H.  M.  F.,  obit.,  i,  638. 

Legal  Tender,  U.  8.  notes  as,  iv, 
867 ;  legality  of  their  issue,  iv, 
835 ;  during  the  rebellion,  vii, 
399 ;  acts  on,  viii,  471. 

Leg^tt,  F.  A.,  obit.^  i,  620. 

Legislative  Assemblies,  how  creat- 
ed, and  Disciplinary  Power  of. 
See  Disciplinary  rower,  etc., 
vii,  194. 

Legblative,  Executive^  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Bill,  iv,  234- 
249 ;  in  extra  session,  274-288 ; 
President's  veto,  iv,  239; 
amended  bill,  291,  292;  judi- 
cial appropriation  bill,  292; 
vetoed.  294. 

Lehmann  Pasha,  obit.^  ii,  605. 

Leigh,  E^erton^  obit.,  i,  633. 

Leitrim,  Earl  ot,  rauracr  of,  iii,  406. 

Leland,  Henry,  obit.,  ii,  583. 

Leland,  G.  S.,  obit.,  vii,  639. 

LeleiohoIiLU,  W.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

Lemaire,  P.,  obit.,  v,  600. 

Lemaitre,  Frid^rio,  sketch,  i,  443. 

Lennox,  Lord,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

Lenormant,  F.,  obit.,  viii,  601. 

Lenox,  Jas.,  sketch,  v,  426. 

Lenox,  S.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lenox  Library,  v,  427. 

Lenstrdm,  experiments,  viii,  29. 

Lenz,  Oscar,  explorations  by,  v, 
293;  vi,  827:  viii,  886;  classi- 
fication of  Airioan  tribes  by,  ii, 
834. 

Leo  XIII,  elected,  iiij  732 ;  encycli- 
cals, iii,  733;  vii,  723;  corre- 
spondence with  German  Em- 
peror, vii,  725.  See  also  Pecci 
and  Papacy. 

Leo,  H.,  obit.,  iii.  657. 

Leonard,  J.  E^  ooit.,  iii,  641. 

Leopold  I,  of  Bel<^um,  statue  of,  v, 
55. 

Leopold  11^  of  Belgium,  African 
expeditions  duo  to,  v,  295. 

Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of,  vii, 
3f39. 

Lepdre,  E.  C.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 

Le  Plon^on,  Dr.,  explorations  of, 
V,  298. 

Lerdo,  Pres.,  defeated,  ii,  512. 

Leslie,  Frank,  sketch,  v.  427. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  C.,  obit.,  vii,  646. 

Lessens,  F.  de,  vi,  714 ;  viii,  807, 
808. 

Lessing,  K.  F.,  obit.,  v,  600. 

Letellier  de  St.  Just,  L.,  sketch,  vi, 
485. 

Letellier- ValaziS,  sketch,  i,  444. 

Letheby,  H.,  obit.,  i,  638. 

Letrange,  zino  process  of^  vii,  532. 

Letters,  opening  of,  decision  con- 
cerning, iii,  809. 

Leuchtenberg,  Duke  of,  obit.,  ii, 
605. 

Levee  Convention,  a,  viii,  495. 

Levee  System,  the^  v,  582. 

Leven,  fearl  of,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Leverich,  C.  P.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Leverrier,  U.  J.  J.,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Le  Vert,  Octavia  W.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Lewes,  G.  II.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Lewis,  Estella  A.,  sketch,  v,  429. 

Lewis,  Harriet,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Lewis,  H.  C.^  researches  of,  vi,  19. 

Lewis,  Ida,  lives  saved  by,  v,  465. 


Lewis,  J.  F.,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  sketcn,  ii,  482. 
Lewis,  Winslow,  lantern  invented 

b;^,  V,  444. 
Liberia,  i,  9  ;  v^  429 ;  viii,  887. 
Libraries,  the  vioe-rcgal  in  Egypt, 

i,  247 ;  the  Corvina,  ii^  879 ;  dis- 
covered at  Sippara,  vii,  262. 
License  question,  the,  viii,  668.   See 

also  Temperance. 
Lichens,  iii,  476. 
Liohtenfels,  T.  P.,  Freiherr  von, 

obit.,  ii,  605. 
Lick,  James,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lick  Observatory,  v,  86 ;  viii,  28. 
Licona  river,  discovery  of,  i?,  401. 
Lidv,  C.  M.,  experiments,  iv,  186. 
Lieoermann,  invention,  viii,  465. 
Life-saving  Service.    See  Service, 

Life-Saving. 
Lighthouse  establishment,  the  U. 

S.,  V,  480. 
Lighthouses,  Cape  Henry,  vi,  240 ; 

Eddystone,    see    Eddystone ; 

Tillamook,  v,  448  ;  vii,  288. 
Lightning^  etfects  of,  on  species  of 

trees,  i,  250. 
Ligne,  Prince  de,  obit.,  v,  601. 
Li-Hung-Chang,  i,  112. 
Likwa,  or  Hikwa,  lake,  explored, 

V,  297. 
Limairac,  J.  de,  obit^  i,  638. 
Lincoln,  Mary  T.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  portrait,  vii, 

808. 
Lindblad,  A.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 
Linderman,  H.  R.,  sketcli^  iv,  543. 
Lindsay,  J.  W.  S.,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Lindsay,  T.  N.,  obit,  ii,  584. 
Lippman.  experiments  by,  viii,  111. 
Lipeev,  A.  B.,  invention  by,  viii, 

881. 
Liquor  laws,  in  Virginia,  ii,  758; 

the  Moffett  Register.  759. 
Liquor  question.    See  Temperance 

and  Prohibition. 
Lisgar,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Literary  Congress,  iii,  814. 
Literature,  i^erican,  British,  and 

Continental,  in  every  volume. 
Lithium,  discoveries  of,  iv,  419. 
Lithotrity.  viii,  752. 
Littrow,  K.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Liver,  operations  on,  viii,  751. 
Liversidge,  A.,  investigation   by, 

vi,  97,  93. 
Livron,  C,  experiments,  vi,  751. 
Li-Yung-Choi,  revolt  led  by,  iii, 

101 ;  iv,  143. 
Lobbying,  penalties  on,  in  Ga.,  iv, 

421. 
Lookwood,  Capt,  discovery  bv,  il, 

825, 
Lockwood,  F.  F.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Lockyer,  J.  N.,  observations  by, 

iii,  85;  iv,  133;  vi,  248;  vii, 

88,  87  ;  viii,  526^  528. 
JiOoomotive,  first  built  in  America. 

See  Cooper,  i,  212. 
Locomotive,  compressed-air,  i,  478 ; 

vi,  612. 
Locomotive  with  duplex  driving- 
wheels,  vi,  611. 
Lodyguine,  invention  by,  iii,  276. 
Loew,  discovery  by,  vi,*99. 
Logan,  J.  A.,  sltetcn,  v,  477. 
Logan,  S.  J.,  obit,  v,  698. 
Log-rolling,  definition  of,  iv,  718. 
LOhe.  Emil,  obit,  i,  638. 
Lomenie,  L.  L.  de,  obit.,  iii,  668. 


London  and  its  environs,  map  of, 

ii,  860. 
Long,  C.  C.  sketch,  iii,  493. 
Long,  J.  D.,  sketch,  v,  501. 
Longfellow,    H.    W.,  sketch,  vii, 

478 ;  portrait,  vi,  465. 
Longman,  W..  obit,  ii,  606. 
Lon^le,  Earl  of,  sketch,  i,  480. 
Loochoo  islands,  claimed  br  Cluoi 

and  Japan,  iv,  147,  529;  v,41L 
Loom,  positive-motioii,  vii,  479. 
Looms,  carpet,  viii,  94. 
Lopez,  A.,  Marquia  of  Comilbi, 

obit,  viii,  601. 
Lopez,  P.  M.,  obit.,  ii,  584. 
Lord,  Key.  J.  C,  obit,  il,  5S4. 
Lore,  C.  B.,  sketch,  vii,  189. 
Loris-Melikolf,    Gen.,    sketch,  ii, 

455;   attempt  on  life,  v,  6^; 

letter  to,  from  Nihilists,  iU. 
Lome,  Biarquis  of,  Govemor-OeD- 

eral  of  Oaiiada,  iii,  12. 
Lorquet,  L.  M.  P.^  sketch,  i,  489. 
Lott,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Lotteries,  in  Ky.,  v^  426. 
Lottimer,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  62>}. 
Lotze,  H.,  obit,  vi,  695. 
Lou^h.  J.  G.,  sketch,  i,  481. 
Louis  IV,  of  Ucsae,  ii,  862. 
Louisiana^  in  every  volume ;  C<ft- 

Btitution  of  1879,  vii,  4^ 
Lourdes.  Basilica  ot,  i,  705. 
Loutin,  M..  invention  by.  iii,  271. 
Louvain,  Rcfonnatorv  Prism  ai, 

viu,  497. 
Lowder,  H.  B.,  obserrttioos  br, 

vii,  89. 
Lowe,  water-gas  process,  viii,  Jli 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  sketch,  ii,  467. 
Loyola,  anniversary  of,  v,  673. 
Lualaba  river,  the,  ii,  831 ;  iii.  3(3, 

864. 
Lubbock,  Lady  E.  F.,  obit,  iv,  T*. 
Lucas,  Louis  A.,  i,  822. 
Luciu:*,  R.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 
Ludwig  III^  Grand  Duke  of  Heie, 

obit,  il,  608. 
Lunatic  asylums,  oommitmenti  to, 

in  IlL,  iv,  479. 
Lunge,  G.,  e^qperiments  br,  vi,  9i 
Lung-Plague  of  Cattle,  vii,  4^ 
Lupton  Bey,  discovery  oy,  nil,  5Si 
Lushington,  Sir  S.,  o\>it,  ii,  ^H- 
Luther  Quadrioentennial,  riii,49§; 

statue  in  Ei*«lcben,  501. 
Luther,  Prof.,  diaoovery  by,  il^ 
Lutherans^  in  every  voluroe. 
Lyall,  J.,  invention  by,  vii.  471 
Lyle,  D.  A.,  invention  bv,  iii,«H 

762. 
Lyman,  S.  P.,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Lynch,  Patrick,  vi,  735,  739;  Tm, 

64. 
Lynch,  P.  W  ,  sketch,  vii,  49t 
Lyndon,  P.  F.,  obit,  641. 
Lyons,  Rev.  J.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  5S4. 
Lvttleton,  Baron,  sketcn,  i.  4*1 
Lytton,  Lord,  sketch,  i,  40^ :  V«- 

roy  of  India,  i,  44,  4^2;  it- 

tempt  on  the  life  of,  if,  4M; 

V,  889 ;  resignation  of,  t,  ISi 

Macao,  claim  on,  bv  China,  v,  1^ 
McCance,  J.  L,,  olxserratioitf  ^^ 

iii,  87. 
McCandless,  W.,  oWt,  vii,  ^ 
McCarthy,  Patrick,  obit,  ii,  5S4 
McClav,  W.  B.,  obit,  ni,  MO. 
McCleilan,  G.  B.,  sketch,  U,  4«L 
McClelland,  Robert,  sketch,  7,501 
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skey,  John,  Bketch,  ii,  493. 
•skcy,  J.,  obit.,  v,  594. 
)k,  G.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  684. 
(krejj   S.   A.,   Biiihop,    de- 
«e<L  lii,  704. 
in,  W.  T.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
iry,  G.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  498. 
•naid,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 
'nald.  A.,  obit.,  vi.  695. 
)nald.  J.  A.,  sketcn  and  por- 
lit.  vii,492. 

•naid,  J.  M.,  obit.,  ij  620. 
oald,  W.  J.,obit.,  iii,  641. 
>nnell.  Be  v.  D.  J.,  trial  of,  i, 
2. 

0,  M.  B.  de,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

07,  John,  ii^  584. 

oy,  Jo«.,  obit.,  i,  621. 

rlane,  B.,  obit.,  viii,  591. 

rlane,  8.,  explorationa  of,  i, 

0 ;  ii,  835. 

ihan.  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

ith,  H.  P.,  obit.,  vi,  686. 

iw,  John,  obit.,  ii,  584. 

•egor,  Col.,  discovery  by,  ii, 

'5. 

ie,  J.,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

inzie,  K.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  522. 

)n,  J.,  obit.,  viii,  591. 

»nochie.  Rev.  A.  H.,  viii,  6. 

n.  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

1,  S.  B.,  1,  298 ;  testimony  of, 
,718. 

ihon,  Pres.,  on  cabinets,  ii, 

8,  810:  on  prolon^g  his 
nuro  or  office,  810 ;  opposi- 
>n  to,  811-818;  resignation 
.  iii,  388 ;  iv,  388. 

lien,  J.,  obit.,  viii,  591. 
II,  observations  by^  viii,  21. 
ikar,  W.  A.,  D.  D.,  obit.,  ii, 
4. 

horter.  A.,  obit.,  v,  594. 
J.,  Jr.,  obit.,^  i,  621. 
B.  H.,  obit.,  li,  584, 
-ascar,  vii,  492;  map,  493; 
ii,  605 ;  cicnlorations  m,  viii 
7 ;  new  trioeH,  ibid. 
>x,  S.  T.,  obit.,  i,  621. 
I,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  606. 
B,  new  harbor  at,  iii,  287 ; 
cak water,  vi,  250;  riots  in, 
i,  415. 

»,  Pierre,  obit,  iii,  658. 
n,  J.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 
irs^  the,  V,  869,  870 ;  demon- 
rations  against,  viii,  49. 
,  El,  sketch,  viii,  607;   vi, 
4;  vii,  255;  vui,  298,  299; 
St  reverse,  300 ;  capture  of 
Obeid,  ibid. ;  victory  over 
in.  Ilicks,  viii,  301.   See  also 
icks,  viii.  430. 
explorations  of,  iii,  359. 
,  in  every  volume. 
n  von  Szekhely,  obit.,  viii, 

J.  R.,  B.  B.,  sketch,  i,  501. 
y.  Dr.  M.,  observations  of,  in 
ipua,  ii,  335. 

Peninsula,  troubles  in,  i, 
4. 

Q,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  601. 
,  J.  W.,  rcsearclies  by,  vi,  02, 

■ 

,  E.,  obit,  viii,  601. 
mcsc,    new   compounds    of, 
,  85 ;  new  mineral,  vii,  87 ; 
onze,  vii^  629  ;  viii,  525. 
>lM^  ministerial  crisis  in,  iv, 


819;  new  route  for  merchan- 
dise of,  iv,  821 ;  growth  of,  iv, 
821 ;  liuid  laws,  v,  217  ;  bound- 
aries, vi,  216,  222;  historv, 
etc.,  vui,  511. 

Manly,  M.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  527. 

ManUj  Dr.  Geo.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Manning,  A.  B.,  sketch,  v^  491. 

Mannsfcld,  Count,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Mansfield,  £.  D.,  aketclL  v,  491. 

Mansfield,  W.  B.    See  bandliurst. 

Manstein,  6.  von,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Mantell,  Dr^  viii,  486, 437. 

Manteucci,  P..  explorations  by,  vi, 
826  ;  death  of,  vi,  827. 

Manteuncl,  Baron,  obit.,  vii,  647. 

Manufactures  of  tne  United  States, 
vii,  498 ;  in  foreign  markets,  ii, 
126 ;  iv,  187  ;  v,  612  ;  vi,  854, 
857  ;  of  States,  see  under  titles 
of  States. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  1883, 
viii,  834. 

Maoris,  the,  decrease  of^  v,  87 ;  vii, 
45  ;  peace  with,  viu,  37. 

Marc-Dui'raiase,  obit,  i,  638. 

Marcere,  Emile,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Marchaud,  Count,  obit,  i,  638. 

Marche,  M.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
333,  834. 

Margary,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Mar^ary  murder,  the,  i,  44,  108. 

Mana,  ex-Queen  of  Saxony,  obit, 
u,  608. 

Maria,  cx-Quecn  of  Spain,  obit.,  1, 
638. 

Maria,  Grand  Duchess  of  Bussia, 
obit,  i,  638. 

Marie  Luise  Alexandrine,  Princess 
of  Prussia,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Mariette,  A.,  researches  of,  vii,  260. 

Mariette  Bey,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Marignac,  <fiscoveries  by,  iii,  87; 
iv,  137. 

Mario^  G.,  sketch,  with  portrait, 
viii,  514. 

Markham,  A.  H.,  excurgion  of,  iv, 
417. 

Markham,  C.  B.,  quoted,  vii,  682. 

Marks,  A.  S.,  sketch,  iii,  784. 

Mamo,  E.,  African  journey  of,  iii, 
362;  obit,  viii,  601. 

Marquardt,  L.,  experiments  by, 
vui,  113. 

Marriage,  laws  on,  in  Austria,  i, 
67;  with  a  step-daughter,  i, 
610;  with  a  sister-in-law,  iv, 
454;  V,  111,  411;  kinship 
in,  iv,  690;  between  whites 
and  negroes,  ii,  714 ;  iv,  845 ; 
vii,  459;  Catholics  and  Prot- 
cstonts  in  Chili,  iii,  96 ;  of  un- 
frocked priests  in  France,  iii, 
848 ;  polygamous,  iii,  813, 814 ; 
civil,  in  Italy,  iv,  526,  773  ;  in 
Denmark,  vi,  209. 

Mars,  satellites  of,  ii,  48 ;  iii,  35 ; 
ellipticity  of,  v,  33. 

Marsh,  C.  W.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
113. 

Marsh,  G.  P.^  sketch,  vii,  504 ;  on 
forests,  viii,  356. 

Marsh,  O.  C,  observations  by,  vi, 
304 ;  viii,  437. 

Marehalsj  U.  8.,  proposed  appro- 
priation for  compensation  and 
expenses  of,  v,  152-167. 

MarHhes,  drainage  of,  in  Italy,  i, 
2.55. 

Martigny,  G.,  death  of,  v,  659. 


Martin,  B.  N.,  obit.,  viii,  692. 

Martin,  H.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Martin,  K.,  obit.,  iv,  700. 

Martin,  N.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Martin  dcs  Pallieres,  obit,  i,  688. 

Martiueau,  Harriet,  sketch,  i,  6G1. 

Martinique,  viii,  821. 

Martins,  experiments  by,  viii,  682. 

Martiuucci,  case  of,  vii,  724. 

Marvin,  £.  M.,  obit,  ii^  584, 

Marvine,  A.  B.,  obit.,  1,  621. 

Marx.  K..  obit,  viii,  602. 

Marylana,  in  every  volume. 

Mason,  discovery  by,  iii,  362. 

Mason,  Sir  J.,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Mason,  Sergeant,  tnal  of,  vi.  848. 

Mospero,  Prof.,  oiscoveries  oy,  vi, 
21 :  vii,  260. 

Massachusetts,  in  every  volume. 

Mussari,  Lieut,  explorations  by, 
vi,  326. 

Matabeli-land  described,  iv.  408. 

Mtttagong  island  seized  by  France, 
iv,  16. 

Mati^re-noire,  experiments  with, 
vii,  98. 

Matscll,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Matthews,  Julia,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Maturin,  £.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  541. 

Matzerath,  J.,  obit,  i,  689. 

Maumen6,  discovery  by,  iii,  90. 

Maurice,  Jules,  obit^  i,  689. 

Maxim,  H.  S.,  inventions  by,v,  289 ; 
vi,  259 ;  vii,  275. 

Maxwell,  Lady,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Maxwell,  J.  C.,  theory  of  electri- 
city of,  vi,  239. 

Mayer,  L.^experiments  by,  v,  87. 

Mayer,  J.  B.  von,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Maynard,  H.,  obit,  vii,  640. 

Mead,  W.  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Meaux,  Viscount  de,  ii,  319. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  progress 
of,  vi,  541. 

Mechanical  Improvements  and  In- 
ventions, i.  616 ;  ii,  494. 

Mechi,  J.  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  Celebra- 
tion, vii,  684. 

Medical  Diplomas,  unlawful  sale 
of,  V,  622. 

Medical  Science  and  Practice:  its 
Progress,  vi,  549. 

Megaphone,  the,  iii,  637. 

Mchcddin  Buhran  Uddin  Effendi, 
obit.,  i,  689. 

Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  499 ; 
chit,  iii,  669. 

Meijfgs,  H.,  obit,  ii,  685;  bridge 
built  by,  viii,  817. 

Meigs,  Col.,  8ur\-ey  by.  viii,  309, 

Meinicke,  K.  E.,  sketen,  i,  621. 

Mci5»8ncrj  experiments  by,  iv,  86. 

Mckai*ski,  invention  by^  i,  616. 

MelikofT,  Gkn.    See  Lons-Mclikoff. 

Mcllin,  Uenrik,  sketch,  i,  621. 

Mellish,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Melville,  G.  M.,  portrait,  vii.  384. 

Melville,  U.  D.,  ViBCOunt,  obit,  i, 
639. 

Memphis,  debt  of,  iv,  829 ;  vi,  882 ; 
unsanitary  condition  of,  iv, 
880 ;  yellow  fever  in,  iv.  869, 
629.     See  also  Fever,  i  ellow, 

Mendelieff,  invention  by,  iii,  645; 
classification  of  elements  by, 
Vj  87 ;  law  of  atomic  weights 
discovered  by,  vi,  40. 

Menelek.  King  of  Shoa,  ii,  2 ;  iv, 
2 ;  vm,  386. 
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Menierf  invention  by,  vi,  255. 

Mennonites,  ill,  50. 

Mercadier,  experiments  hy,  vi,  787. 

Mercedes,  Queen  of  Spain,  obit., 
i'li,  G58. 

Merchant  Marine  of  the  Uoitod 
States,  vii,  520. 

Mercury,  mass  and  density  of,  ii, 
43 ;  transit  of,  ili,  85 ;  bright- 
ness, ibid. ;  spots^  viii,  20. 

Meridian,  common  prune,  vii,  150. 

M^ritens,  invention  by,  vii,  265. 

Merriam,  Greo.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Merrill,  S.,  explorations  of,  i,  828; 
ii,  324. 

Merrimian,  0.  S.,  invention  by,  iii, 
752,  706. 

Merry,  Francisco,  sketch,  i,  521. 

Mersey  Tunnel,  viii,  811. 

Merv,  decay  or,  i,  7 ;  importance 
of,  iv,  775;  Bussian  annei^- 
tion,  viii.  706. 

Messiah,  preaiction  of  the  Moham- 
mediin,  vi,  444 ;  vii,  804 ;  viii, 
507.    See  also  Mabdi,  £1. 

Metallurgy,  vii^  528;  viii,  520. 

Metals,  i,*522;  li,  499 ;  new,  ii.  90, 
502;  vi,  93;  detection  ot  al- 
loys, iv,  602  ^  new  compound, 
v,  98 ;  anneahng,  vi,  542 ;  melt- 
ing-points, ii,  501  ;  vii,  91 ; 
production  of  the  precious,  ii, 
240. 

Meteoric  Showers,  vii,  89. 

Meteorograph,  the,  vi,  258. 

Meteorological  Observations,  Inter- 
national, ij  525. 

Meteorology,  lii,  537;  viii,  625; 
stations  for  observations,  iii, 
538 ;  vii,  835 ;  map  showing 
annual  rainfall,  viii,  527. 

Meteors.  See  Astronomical  Prog- 
ress, in  every  volume. 

Methodist  (Ecumenical  Congress, 
vi,  557. 

Methodists,  in  every  volume ;  new 
sect  of,  iv.  608. 

Methyl  alcohol,  etc.,  v,  89. 

Mexican  War,  the,  see  Santa  An- 
na, i,  715 ;  bill  for  nensions  to 
veterans  of,  debatea,  viii,  248. 

Mexico,  in  every  volume. 

Meyer,  H.  von,  observations  by,  vi 
803. 

Meyer,  L.,  table  by,  vi.  41. 

Meyer,  M.  W.,  researches,  vii,  88. 

Meyer,  V.,  observations  by,  viii, 
111 ;  invention  by,  viii,  465. 

Meyer,  W.,  observations  by,  viii, 
23. 

Miall,  E.,obit.,  vi,  690. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
514. 

Michel,  Louise,  trial  of,  viii,  369. 

Michell,  Dr.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Michigan,  in  every  volume. 

Michigan  fires,  vi,  586. 

Micrometer-Telescope,  i,  554. 

Microphone,  the,  ill,  562. 

Microtasimeter,  the,  iii,  563. 

Mldhat  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  774 ;  trial 
of,  vi.  841. 

Midian,  the  land  of,  theory  con- 
cerning, iii,  361. 

MieroslavsKi^  L.j  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Miers,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  700. 

Miklucho-Maclay,  journey  in  New 
Guinea,  iii,  364. 

Milan  IV  of  »ervia,  sketch  of,  ii, 
520 ;  vii,  788. 


Miles,  M.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

Miiford  Haven,  docks,  vii,  279. 

Military  defenses,  of  Denmark,  v, 
207 ;  of  Austria,  vii,  51. 

Military  forces  of  China,  v,  100. 
See  Armies. 

Military  interference  at  elections, 
bill  on,  iv,  835. 

Militia,  bill  on,  in  Geor^,  iv,  421 ; 
in  Illinois,  report,  iv,  486 ;  v, 
380;  improvements  in  New 
Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  needed  in  Ne- 
braska, v^  552;  laws  for,  in 
Canada,  viii^  83. 

Miller,  G.  J.,  obit.,  i,  639. 

Miller,  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Miller,  Robert,  obit,  l,  639. 

Miller,  Warner,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Mills,  Clark,  obit.,  viii^  592. 

Mills,  T.  W.,  investigations  by, 
viu,  630. 

Milman,  Bobert,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Milmore,  M.,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Miltzin,  Mt.,  vi,  327. 

Minchin,  J.  B.,  survey  in  South 
America  by,  ii,  836. 

Minerals,  in  Tennessee,  i,  742; 
new,  vi,  98,  401. 

Miners,  convention  of,  vii,  77. 

Mines^  of  Mexico,  i,  542 ;  v,  18 ; 
viii,  687 ;  side  lines  of,  iii,  112 ; 
V,  119;  draining  of,  iii,  280; 
Sutro  Tunnel,  iii,  288 ;  in  Peru, 
iii,  291 ;  iii,  688 ;  in  Arabia,  iii, 
861 ;  gold,  in  Georgia,  iii,  871 ; 
iv,  428;  debris  from,  iv,  119; 
V.  71,  78;  vi,  78;  vii.  75;  of 
Colombia,  iv,  149 ;  of  Nevada, 
iv,  658 ;  in  Arkansas,  vi,  33 ; 
in  Alabama,  vi,  8;  of  Colo- 
rado, vi,  118;  viii,  143;  new, 
V,  119;  coal,  in  Kentucky,  v, 
425 ;  decreased  value  of  Neva- 
da, vi,  628 ;  laws  on  claims  to, 
vi,  628;  United  States,  vi,  863, 
856;  iron,  in  Minnesota,  vii, 
560 ;  in  Tennessee,  vii,  789 ;  in 
South  Carolina,  vi,  814;  of 
Chili,  viii,  124:  of  Honduras, 
viii,  432;  of  Montana,  viii, 
547 ;  tin,  in  Dakota,  viu,  523 ; 
quicksilver,  of  Siena,  viii,  528 ; 
gold,  of  Russiii,  viu,  700  ;  Chi- 
nese superstition  concerning, 
vii,  101 ;  Bureau  of,  in  Califor- 
nia, V,  71 ;  inspector  of,  in  In- 
diana, iv,  501. 

Ministerial  contest,  in  Denmark, 
viii,  276. 

Ministerial  crisis,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, vii,  590. 

Minneapolis  and  its  Mills,  vi,  588. 

Minnesota,  in  every  volume. 

Minor  Planets.  See  Astronomical 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Mintj  U.  S.,  statistics' of,  vii,  484. 

Missionaries,  civil  relations  of,  vi, 
566,  768^  case  of  Rev.  G. 
Brown,  ibid.;  starved  to  death, 
viii,  695 ;  in  the  Soudan,  ibid. 

Missions,  Foreign,  i,  569 ;  in  Den- 
mark, iv.  812.  See  under  titles 
of  Churones. 

Mississippi,  in  every  volume. 

Mississippi  river,  celebration  of 
La  Salle's  discovery,  vii,  486. 

Mississippi  River  Improvement,  v, 
530;  vi,  600;  i,  684;  ii,  279; 
iii,  602  ;  iv,  344,  635. 

Missouri,  in  every  volume. 


Missouri  river,  convention  on 

provement  of,  vi,  610. 
Mitdiell,  Sir  W.,  obit,  669. 
Mixon,  explorations  of.  vii,  3S^ 
Mobile,  charter  repealed,  iv, 

debt  of,  V,  12. 
Mdbius,  Prof.,  observations  of, 

712,  714. 
Mobs,  crimes  by^  in  Kentucky, 

478  ;  in  Louisiana,  iii,  501 

Mississippi,  iii,  570. 
Mofiflt,  R.,  obit.,  viii,  60i. 
Mohammed  Taha,  viii,  299. 
Mohammed    Tewiik,    prodiii 

Khedive,  iv,  S;^  ;  sketch,  I 

vu,  288. 
Mohammedaniam,  iii,  581 ;  iv,  ( 

V,  541 ;  reported  dan^r  to 

6.    See  also  Islam,  vi,  410. 
Mohammedans,  races  of,  inXmi 

i,  571 ;  supposed  movemen 

excite    discontent   among. 

689 ;  excitement  of,  in  Turl 

vii,  804. 
Mohl,  Julius  von,  sketch,  i,  56( 
Mohr,  Eduard,  explorati(HU  ot 

331 ;  death  of,  li,  830. 
Moleva,  £.,  researches  of,  viii, 
Molesworth,  Sir  W.  N.,  obit. 

607. 
Mollenda,  experiments,  viii,  U 
Moller,  Axel,  medal  to,  vi^  40. 
Moltke,  Mannal,  on  war^  nl,  T 
Monahan,  J.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 
MonasteiT,  first  in  Sootland  s 

the  Keformation,  i,  706. 
Monastic  Association  Bill,  in  1 

tria,  i,  67. 
Monastic  Order,  in  the  ^^ 

Church,  ii,  22. 
Monell,  C.  L..,  obit.,  i,  621. 
Monetarv  Congress,  mtenu^ 

iii,  814 ;  conferences,  vi,  U 
Monetite,  vii,  88. 
Money  bills,  definition  of,  iii,  5 
Monite,  vii,  88. 
Monnier,  H.,  obit.,  ii^  607. 
Monroe  Doctrine,   vii.  813. 

also  Panama  Canal. 
Montague,  U.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
Montana,  ii,  631 ;  viii,  547. 
Montano,  Dr.,  explorations  br, 

330. 
Montenegro,  ii,  682;  iii,  5B6; 

468;  V,  642;  viii,  648;  itr 

in,  viii,  649  ;  map,  i,  751 ; 

tides  on,  in  the  Bcriin  Tret 

iii,  267. 
Montero,  Gen.,  vi^$8 ;  viii,  W 
Montgomery,  Sir  H.  C,  obit, 

669. 
Moon,  the,  crater  Plato,  viii,  t 

diameter  of,  viii,  21. 
Moore,  B.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
Moore,  Geo.,  obit.,  i,  639. 
Moore,  J.  O.,  obit.,  i,  621. 
Moore,  T.,  invention  by^  vi,  i^ 
Moore^  Tredwell,  obit.,\  6il. 
Moravians,  i,  669  ;  ii,  532 ;  iu,  S 

iv,  649;  vi,  611. 
Moreno,  in  Patagonia,  ii,  335. 
Moresby,  Sir  F.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 
Morgan,  Campbell  de,  obit.,  I  < 
Morgan,  D.  H.,  statue  of,  vi,  ^l 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  sketch,  viii,  55i 
Mor^n,  L.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  611 
Monartv.  Bi.sbop  D.,  obit,  ii,  • 
Morier,  D.,  obit,  ii^  607. 
Mormons,  the,  emigration  oC 

887 ;  Pres.  Hayes  on,  v,  6 
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ns  of,  vi,  859;  mono- 
,  vi,  860 ;  viii,  548.  Bee 
uny. 

L  569;  V,  545;  persecu- 
t  Jews  ill,  546 ;  trade  of, 
56. 

ot  M.,  sketches,  i,  571 ; 
>3. 

,  experiments,  viiij  524. 
m.,  desi^^is  oi^  vili,  616. 
J.  I.,  obit,  vii,  640, 
J.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
8. .  discovery  by,  vi,  458. 
roi.,  observations  by,  iii, 

.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  533. 
,  8.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 
s.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

icf- Justice,  obit.,  ii,  586. 
luel,  observations  by,  iv, 

L.^  sketch  J  ii,  535. 
penments  m,  i,  515,  516. 
J.,  observations  by,  viii, 

A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 

i,  663. 

■etia,  sketch,  v,  547. 

iolar  boiler  of,  iii,  722 ; 

mentsby,  vi.  251. 

,  of  Central  Asia,  ii,  825, 

li,  359, 860 ;  iv,  399, 400 ; 

rica,  ii,  828 ;  altitude  of 

vi,   832;   formation   of, 

rmation  of  Mountains. 

"aoe,    highest    point    in 

,  ii,  227. 

llaston,  lost  whaler,  vi, 

sxplorations  by,  v,  290. 
.  A.,  obit,  i,  621. 
,  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 

B.,  obit,  iu,  659. 
iperor  of  Uganda,  obit, 
)2. 
•g,  Rev.  W.  A.,  sketch, 

• 
ison^  on  the  nature  of  the 
Its,  iii,  91. 

^asha,  8ketch,  ii,  585. 
.  J.,  obit,  V,  601. 
Tos.,  death  of,  v,  659. 
,  obit,  iiij  659. 
T.  J.,  obit,  ii,  586. 

discovery  of,  vii,  261. 
ties,  indebteoness  of.  iii, 
J5,  772 ;  vi,  832 ;  liability 
r  damages  in  riots,  iv, 
N.  J.  Mvr»  on,  v,  562 ; 
3t  on  dissolution  of,  vi, 

WT.  F.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 
i,  88  ;  viii,  120. 
Effendi),  attempt  to  bar 
iuccession,  i,  2;  sketch, 

nee,  obit^  iii.  669. 
ncess,  obit,  iv,  701. 
,  Chas.,  sketch,  iv,  650. 
jadj  B.,  obit,  vi,  794. 
r.  K.,  obit,  i,  621. 
>b8ervations  on  the,  vi, 

*,  explorations,  iii,  869. 

71. 

trumental,  in  churches. 

[lurches. 

lephone,  iii,  588. 

OL.  xziu. — 64    A 


Musset,  Paul  de,  obit,  v.  601. 

Mutiny,  of  Japanese  soldiers,  iii, 
462. 

Muybridge,  electro-photograph  of, 
m,  728. 

MyceniB,  Schliemann's  explora- 
tions in,  i,  28. 

Myer,  A.  J.,  sketch,  v,  548. 

Myopia.    See  Eve-Sight,  vi,  271. 

Mysore,  restored  to  native  rule,  vi, 
422. 

Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 
v^888. 

N&^h,  experiments  by,  iv,  86. 

Nam  Bixig,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 

Naime,  C.  M.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Naphtha,  in  Russia,  viii,  701. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portrait,  vii,  821. 

Nares,  Sir  6.,  voyage  of,  iii,  852. 

Narragansett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  v,  654. 

Nasmyth.  J.,  observations,  iii.  85. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80  ;  vii,  84. 

National  i^arty,  the,  iii,  806. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, V,  45,  46,  369 ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  among.  See 
Non-intervention,  vii,  618. 

Natural  history.  111.  report  on,  vi, 
409. 

Naturalization,  in  Braril,  viii,  68. 

Naturalization  in  U.  S.,  its  validi- 
ty, vi,  618  ;  cases  of  Buzzi  and 
otners,  vi,  618,  H  seq, ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi,  615 ;  Pres.  Grant 
on,  i,  688  ;  case  of  the  Bersse- 
liers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans  in  Germany, 
iu,  245. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  in,  i,  780. 

Navies  of  Europe,  viL  568 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892;  Italian,  viii, 
449. 

Navigation,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  518 ;  sounding  instruments, 
i,  518 ;  iii,  725 ;  bathometer,  i, 
519;  acts  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  95; 
in  Germany,  V»  319 ;  tne  Nar- 
ragansett and  Seawanhaka  die- 
afiters,  v,  580 ;  fees  to  Spanish 
consuls,  viii,  157 ;  unseaworthy 
vessels,  418;  signals,  life-sav- 
ing appliances,  etc.,  see  Collis- 
ions, viii,  186.  See  also  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  viii, 
145. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v,  114. 

Navy,  U.  S.,  i,  574;  ii,  536;  iii, 
589:  vi,  619;  vii,  582;  Pres. 
Arthur  on,  vi,  781 ;  viii,  162. 

Navv-Yards,  U.  S.,  vii,  588. 

Neol,  John,  sketch,  i,  574. 

Neale,  S.  A.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Neaves.  Lord  C,  obit,  1,  639. 

NebrasKa,  in  every  volume. 

Nebulfie,  i,  50 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48 ;  origin  of,  iii,  88 ;  discov- 
ery of  planetary,  vii,  41. 

Negroes,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Cal.,  iii,  71;  trial  of,  ui,  825; 
intimidation  in  Ark.,  iv,  40; 
intellectual  status  of,  iv,  41 ; 
as  jurors,  iv,  845,  847  ;  v,  424, 
703 ;  condition  in  La.,  v,  481 ; 
imiversity  for,  v,  484;  prog- 
ress of,  v,  595;  taxes  and 
schools  of,  in  Ga.,  viii,  389; 
conventions  of,  iv,  45;  vii, 
448,  721;  viu,  439;  votee  of. 


in  presbyteiy,  vii,  702 ;  dvil 
rights  or,  vii,  459;  viii,  129; 
marriage  with  whites,  see 
Marriage ;  exodus  of,  see  Ex- 
odus, iv,  354. 

Neher.  Michael,  sketch,  i,  579. 

Nepauj,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
143 ;  conspiracv  in,  vii,  415. 

Nepokoitchitzky,  sketcn,  ii,  539. 

Nervous  System^  the,  viii,  634. 

Nephrotomy,  viii,  751. 

Netherlands,  the,  in  every  volume. 

Nevada,  in  every  volume. 

New,  J.  H.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  559. 

Newbuiig,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

New  Church,  the,  vi,  630. 

Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit,  u,  586. 

Newfoundland,  vii.  218. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in.  ii, 
835;  iii,  864,  865;  iv,  408; 
claims  to,  viii,  31. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jersey,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  i,  595 ;  ii, 
557 ;  iii,  614 ;  viii,  564. 

New  Mexico,  ii^  558 ;  viii,  566 ; 
disorder  m,  iii,  31. 

New  Orleans,  debt  of,  v,  480 ;  vii, 
483. 

New  Testament,  revision,  vi,  639. 

Newton,  Henrv,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  observations  by, 
iii.  36,  37. 

New  York  city,  viii,  577 ;  defalca- 
tions, 578 ;  new  aqueduct,  567, 
579 ;  East  River  Bridge  open- 
ing, 580 ;  amendment  of  ciiar- 
tcr,  viii,  567;  elevated  rail- 
roads, vili,  568-580 ;  new  parks, 
580 ;  city  nolitics,  581 ;  bills 
on,  vetoed,  ii,  567 ;  street- 
cleaning^  bill,  vi,  651 ;  removal 
of  police  commissionera,  vi, 
659 ;  consolidation  of  elevatea 
railroads,  vi,  659. 

New  York  Harbor,  improvements 
in,  V.  250. 

New  \  ork  State,  in  every  volume ; 
canal  amendment,  vii,  601; 
primary  elections  bill,  vii,  600. 

New  Zealand,  native  question  in, 
vii,  45 ;  government,  etc.,  46 ; 
land  system^  46 ;  viu,  87. 

Nez  Percys  Indians,  war  with,  ii, 
39 ;  removal  of,  ordered,  iii,  28. 

Niagara  Falls,  scheme  to  transmit 
power  from,  vi,  253. 

Niagara  Falls  Park,  commissioners 
appointed,  viii,  570. 

Niblo,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii,  642. 

Nicaragua,  difficulty  with  Ger- 
many, iii,  386 ;  vi,  661 ;  canal 
in,  proposed,  vi,  662 ;  vii, 
616. 

Nicholas  I,  of  Montenegro,  sketch, 
ii.  571. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
571. 

Nicholls,  F.  G.,  government  head- 
ed by,  ii,  455. 

Nicholls,  F.  T.^  sketch,  i,  493. 

Nichols,  8.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Nichols,  W,  R.,  investigations  by, 
v,87. 

Nicholson,  Commodore,  at  Alex- 
andria, vii,  248. 

Nickel,  magnetic  properties  of,  i, 
250 ;  in  iron-ores,  ii,  501 ;  de- 
termination of,  li,  502 ;  ores  in 
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U.  S.,yii,  532;  prooeases  with, 
viii,  622. 

Ni6ze,  oleomflrgarine  process  of, 
vu,  681. 

Nleritz,  K.  G.,  sketch,  i,  606. 

Niessl^  G.  von,  observations  bj, 
viii,  25. 

Niffer,  the,  exploration  of,  v,  290, 

Ninilbm  in  Russia,  iii,  744 ;  Mali- 
koflTs  policy,  vi,  795 ;  methods, 
vi,  802 ;  beginning,  vii,  786. 

Nihilists,  iv,  681 ;  disturbances  by, 
iv,  776,  777:  v,  662,  664;  ar- 
rests and  trial  of,  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Czar,  vi,  796 ;  two 
sections  of,  vi,  797 ;  proclama- 
tions of,  vi.  798;  attempt  to 
assassinate  Gen.  Tcherevin,  vi, 
799 ;  alleged  plot  of^  in  Switz- 
erland, VI,  829  ;  omitted  from 
amnesty,  viii,  706;  arrests,  viii, 
709. 

Nile,  composition  of  waters,  i,  99. 

Nilson,  8.,  discovery  by,  iv,  137; 
experiments,  v,  87 ;  viii,  117 ; 
obit,  viii^  608. 

Nitrate  deposits  in  Chili,  ili,  95  ;  in 
Peru,  m,  6S8 ;  vi,  276 ;  viii, 
124. 

Nitric  acid  as  a  solvent,  i,  98. 

Nitric  ferments^  vi,  93. 

Nitrification,  iii,  88. 

Nitrites  in  water,  test  for,  vii,  91. 

Nitrogen  absorbed  by  plants,  i,  92. 

Nitzsch,  K.  W.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Nobel,  discovery  bv,  iv,  131. 

Noble,  Matthew,  sketch,  i,  607. 

N52gerath,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

NoUet  ana  Van  Malderen,  inven- 
tion by,  iii,  275. 

Nominations,  r residential.  See 
United  states,  vols,  i  and  v. 

Nonconformists,  use  of  title  ^^Bov." 
bv,  i,  25 ;  burial  of,  in  parish 
cnurchyard:!,  iii,  13. 

Non-intervention  among  nations, 
the  principle  of,  vii,  618 ;  sci- 
ence of  international  law,  618- 
622 ;  responsibility  of  nations, 
628  ;  intervention  when  asked 
for,  625;  when  nationality  is 
involved,  625  :  union  of  state<<. 
626 ;  ca^$es  of  succession  ana 
religion,  627  ;  the  Roman  ques- 
tion, 627. 

Nordenskiold,  explorations  of,  1, 
828  ;  iii,  854 ;  iv,  411 ;  viii,  28 ; 
in  Greenland,  884. 

Nordqvist,  explorations  by^iv,412. 

Norris,^xpenment3  by,  viii,  638. 

North  Borneo  Co.,  the,  vi,  829. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  sketches,  i,  406 ; 
V,  580. 

Northbrook  island,  vii,  834. 

North  Carolina,  in  every  volume. 

Northeast  passage,  search  for,  iv, 
411 ;  Nordenskiold's  conclu- 
sions as  to,  iv.  415. 

Northen,  Adolf,  ooit.,  i,  639. 

Northwest  passage,  iii,  854,  855. 

Norton,  Caroline.    See  Maxwell. 
, Norton,  W.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Norwav.    See  Sweden. 

Nova  Scotia,  viii,  584. 

Noxious  insects  and  plant  parasites, 
vi,  669. 

Noyes,  A.  C,  obit.,  v,  694. 

Nubar  Pasha,  iv,  829,  380 ;  vi,  237. 

Numismatic  discovery,  il,  411. 

Nuiiez,  Dr.,  sketch,  viii,  188. 


Nussbamner,  obsorvadons  by,  vi, 
400. 

Nut-pine  tree,  utility  of,  iv^  658. 

Nutnents,  function  of,  viii,  848; 
proportions  of,  in  foods,  848. 

Nutritive  ingredients  and  values  of 
the  foocTwe  eat,  vi,  670 ;  com- 
parative cost  of,  ^li,  846. 

Nutt,  G.  W.  M.,  obit.,  vi,  686. 

Nye,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  621, 

Oakey,  Emily  8..  obit,  viii,  698. 

Oath,  the  iron-clad,  iv,  24 ;  decis- 
ions oc,  iv,  24. 

Oaths  and  affirmations  in  British 
Parliament,  the  Bnullau|j^h 
case,  vi,  627;  vii,  865^  vui, 
409 ;  Cong.  Union  on,  viii,  156. 

Oaths,  test,  for  jurors,  iv,  298 ;  de- 
cisions on,  in  Florida.  876. 

Oatman,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Obeidullah,  surrender  and  rescue 
of,  vii,  804 ;  obit,  viii,  608. 

O'Brien,  W.  S.,  obit,  iU,  642. 

Obituaries,  in  every  volume. 

Obligations  of  Contracts,  vii,  648 ; 
cose  of  Virginia  bonds,  648 ;  of 
Louisiana,  652 ;  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  658. 

Obrenovitch,  house  of,  vii,  789. 

Obstruction,  resolution  in  Parlia- 
ment on,  V,  831.  See  C16ture, 
vii,  203,  208. 

0' Callahan,  £.  B.,  obit.  ▼,  694. 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  challenged  by 
Dbraeli,  ii,  252. 

O'Connor  Don,  the.  bill  of,  in  Par- 
liament, iv,  458. 

O'Connor,  John,  expelled  from 
Ohio  Legislature,  iii.  666. 

Odell,  W.,  observations  by,  v,  86. 

Odger,  Geo.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Odun,  Peter,  obit,  ii,  685. 

O'Donneil,  P.,  crime  and  trial  of, 
viii,  416 ;  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence on,  viii,  281. 

O'Donovan,  E.,  death  of,  viii,  801. 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Offenbach,  J.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Office-hunting,  vi,  846.  847. 

Officials,  State,  case  of  Mo.  Treas- 
urer, iv,  641 ;  Neb.  Auditor,  v, 
649 ;  N.  J.  Treasurer,  v,  606 ; 
county,  payment  of,  by  fees, 
vi.  205, 

Officials,  U.  S.,  alleged  abuse  of 
power  by,  iv,  18. 

Ogden,  W.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  614. 

Ogier,  experiments  by,  vii,  89. 

Ogilvie,  B.  A.,  obit^  iv,  701. 

Oglethorpe  Celebration,  viii,  889. 

Ogow6  river,  exploration  of,  iv, 
401 ;  vi,  828 ;  vU,  886. 

Ohio,  in  everjr  volume. 

Oil,  a  new,  viii.  111. 

Oil,  calming  waves  with,  experi- 
ments, vii,  660. 

Oil-cloths,  floor,  viii,  97. 

Okechobee,  lake,  drainage  of,  viii, 
809. 

O'Keefe,  E.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Oklobjio,  T.  D.,  sketch,  ii^  621. 

Okubo,  assassination  of,  m  Japan, 
iii,  462. 

Old  Catholics,  i,  649 ;  u,  621 ;  iii, 
669;  iv,  704;  v.  609;  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbnrv  on  reso- 
lutions of,  i,  22;  abolition  of 
priestly  celibacy,  iii,  669  j  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  ill,  670 ; 


recognition   asked   of  Ab^ 
cans,  iv,  82 ;  relations  with  the 


Papacy, 
sn,  C.  B., 


V,  609. 
obit,  i,  622. 


Olden, 

Oldham,  Thbs.,  obit,  iii,  659. 
Old  Ironsides,  history,  vi,  6^. 
Oleomargarine,    its    mannfartare, 

vu,  661;   N.  Y.  law  cm,  6M; 

foreign  demand  for,  ii,  112; 

tests  for.  vii,  89. 
O'Loghlen,  Sir  C.^  obit,  ii,  60S. 
O'Muiony,  J.,  obit^  ii,  685. 
Omer  Pasha,  obit,  iv,  701. 
Omohundro,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  594. 
O^Neill,  £.  C.,  experiments  hj^T^ 

86. 
O'Neill,  J.,  oWt,  iii,  642. 
Ontario,  viii,  609. 
Opdyke,  G.,  obit,  ▼,  594. 
Opium,  attempts  to  suppnM  lbs 

useo£,ii,  181,182;  ui,100;Ti, 

109 ;  culture  in  China,  iii,^lO0; 

in  Perua.  v^  628 ;  Amenaoi 

prohibitea  from  traffic  in,  t, 

704;  monopoly  in  India.  ^ 

416 ;  reduced  trade  in  Chios, 

viii,  126. 
Opium>traffio  in  India  and  Chiiii, 

vi,  708  ;  vu,  666. 
Ord,  E.  O.  C,  sketch,  viii,  HI; 

service  on  the  Rio  Grande,  0, 

618,  668. 
Order  of  the  Doable  Dragon,  rii, 

102. 
Ordnance,    im]^vements   is,  ii, 

622;  experiments  with,  v,  39; 

of  various  oountries,  vii,  571 
Oregon,  in  every  volume. 
Orense,  Marquis,  obit.,  v,  601 
Orientalists,  Congress  of,  i,  711. 
Orpen,  Sir  K.,  oWt.,  i,  689. 
Orr,  C.  A.,  obit.,  i,  689. 
Orton,  Jas.,  sketch,  ii,  628;  sxpltH 

rations,  ii,  836. 
Orton,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  642. 
Osborne,  B.,  obit.,  vii,  647. 
Osgood,  Samuel,  sketch,  v,  614 
Osman  Pasha,  skdich.  ii,  628. 
Ostrich- Farmmg  in  U.  S.,  vii,  Ct 
Otter,  Admiral  H.  C,  obit,  i,  6». 
Ouray,  Chief,  sketcdi,  v,  615. 
Overcomers,  sect  of,  vi^  707. 
Overdank,  crime  of,  vii,  64^4S8. 
Overstone^Baron,  obit,  viii,  i^ 
Overweg,  K.,  obit,  i,  689. 
Owen.  B.  D.,  sketch,  ii.  628. 
Oxenrord,  J.,  obit.,  ii.  608. 
Oxus,  attempt  to  defect  the,  tE, 

885. 
Oxygen,  making  of,  v,  88 ;  vn,  tS; 

passive  and  active,  viii,  190. 
Oyster-Beds,  Deterioration  o^  n, 

707  ;  protection  for,  vii,  606. 
"  Oyster  Navy,"  the,  vi,  629,  SS. 
Ozone,  curative  properties  oC  k  '^  * 

from  oxidee  of  man|aoeie,  K; 

liquefitotion  of,  v,  dl. 

Pacific,  South,  German  Tnde  ob 

the,  iv,  442. 
Pacinotti,  inventions  by,  vl,  SSL 
Packard,    claim    to   gorenoni^ 

of  Louisiana,  i,  489 ;  ii,  ^ 

466. 
Packer,  Asa,  sketch,  iv,  712. 
Padelford,  S.,  obit,  iii,  642.       ^ 
Page,  Elizabeth  P.,   daim  d,  k 

Congress,  vi,  145. 
Paine,  R.,  obit,  vii,  64L 
Paint,  luminous,  v,  93. 
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"Pairing-off"    practice   in  the  Parmentier,  Gen., obeorvatione by,  Pensions,  increase  of,  bill  in  Con- 

Hoiue.  vii,  199.  viii,  22.  gresa,  viii,  2-48  ;  amendment  to 

Palacky,  F.,  sketch,  i,  654.  Pamcll,  C.  S.,  sketch,  y,  616;  ar-  pension  veterans  of  Mexican 

Palestine,  explorations  in,  i,  827,  .     -  ~~^  .  .  -    .. 

828 ;  ii.  824 ;  survey^  825. 
Palestine,  Qorman  Colomesin,  viii, 

614. 

Palfl^,  Count,  obit.,  i,  640.  Parrott, . , -,  -^^ ,  .-. *  ^..w,  ^.  ^.  , .  ^.,  u,,.^^^. .,  ^,»^ 

Palfrey,  J.  G.,  obit.,  vi,  687.  tion  by,  iu,  754,  762.  Perinchie^  Rev.  O.,  obit.,  ii,  686. 

Palikao^omte  de,  obit.,  ili,  660.  Parsons,  Dr.,  murder  of,  y,  690.  Perkins,  G.  B.,  sketch,  i,  659. 

PaUa^  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44;  Parsons,  E.  Y^  obit.,  i,  622.  Perkins,  J.  C,  obit.,  ii,  666. 

ill,  86 ;  iv,  51 ;  v,  84;  vii,  85;  Parsons.  H.  B.,  experiments  by,  Perkins,  8.  E.,  sketch,  iv,  728. 

viii,  21,  22.  vi,  95.  Pepoflbkaya,  Sophia,  vi,  797. 

Palladium,  new  compound  of,  iii.  Parsons,  P.  M.,  invention  by,  i,  Perraud,  J.  J.,  obit.,  i,  640. 

89.  528.  Perrin,  B.  P.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Palladius,  obit.,  iv,  701.  Parsons,  T.,  sketcli.  vii,  678.  Perrone,  G.,  sketch,  i,  659. 

Palmer,    E.    H.,  obit,    vU,  647  ;  Paschall,  G.  W.,  obit,  lii,  648.  Perrotin.  discoveries  by,  i,  46  ;  ii, 

sketch,  viii^  614;    murderers  Pasolini,  Count  obit,  i,  640.  44;iii,  86. 

indicted,  viu,  297.  Passerim,  L.,  obit,  ii,  608.  Perry,  electric  railway  of,  viii,  678. 

Palmer,  N.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  686.  Pasteur,  ^erm  theory  of,  iii,  887;  Persia,  in  every  volume. 

Palmer,  W.  B.,  obit,  i,  622.  experiments  by,   iv,  448;  vi,  Persian  succession,  the,  vi,  781. 

Pamir,  the,  iv.  899.  847  Pertz,  G.  H.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Panama  Canal,  vi,  714 ;  vii,  107,  Patagonia,  partition  of,  i,  84.  Peru,  in  everv  volume  but  ii ;  war 

818-816;  viii,  140,  808.  Patents,  viii,    618;   grounds   and  with  ChiH,  see  Chilian  War. 

Panslavists,  sentence  of  a  leader  of,  methods    of  obtaining,   laws  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  United  States, 

iii,  426;  agitations  of,  viii,  706.  on,  etc..   618-628;  chanffe  in  vi,  788;  vii,  810. 

Bee  Slavs.  English  law,  628 ;  international  Pestilence  in  India,  i,  404. 

Pantelophone,  the,  vi,  268.  conferences,  624 ;  bill  in  Gter-  Peter,  Mrs.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  586. 

Papacy,  the,  relations  of  Germap  many,  ii,  851 ;  onice organized,  Petermann,   A.,   obit,    iii,   660; 

ny,  i,  260,  680  ;   ii.  669.  682 ;  852 ;  Congress,  iii,  814 ;  to  two  theory  of  African  nvers,  868. 

iii,  881  :  v,  689:  vi,  846,  776,  or  more,  809;   Burdett-Estey  Peters,  Adolf,  obit,  i,  640. 

792;  vii,  857,  858,  note,  724;  suit,  iv,  842;  drive-well  suit,  v,  Peters,  C.  A.  F.,  obit,  v,  602. 

viii,  895,   698 ;   with  Italy,  i,  418:  British  law,  viii,  410.  Peters,  C.  H.  F..  discoveries  by,  i, 

422,  703 ;  u,  408,  410,  677  ;  iii,  Patin,  H.  J.  G.,  sketch,  i,  664.  46 ;  ii,  44 ;  iii,  86 ;  iv,  61 ;  v. 

736 ;  vi,  450, 792 ;  vu,  487, 724 ;  Patriri,  C,  obit,  i,  640.  84^    viii,  21 ;    star-charts  ofj 

yiii,  692;   with  Austria,  viii,  Patterson,  Capt,  explorations  and  viu^. 

694 ;  with  Belgium,  iii,  56;  v,  death  of,  iv,  408.  Peters,  T.  C.  obit.,  i,  622. 

54,  56 :  viii,  56,  693 ;  with  Bus-  Patterson,  Bobert,  sketch,  vi,  725.  Petitot,  Abbe,  explorations  by,  v, 

Bia,  vii,  726  :  viii,  694 :   with  Patterson,  W.  C,  obit.,  viii,  593.  297. 

Switzerland,  li,  682 ;  viii,  694;  Pattison,  B.  E..  sketch  and  por-  Petrclla^  E.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

with  South  American  govern-  trait,  vii,  678.  Petrie,  mvention  by,  iii,  275. 

ments,  i,  707 ;  with  France,  iii,  Paul,  H.  M.,  observations  by,  viii.  Petroleum,  vii,  687 ;  pipe-line  trans- 

843, 848 :  vi.  798 ;  vii,  726 ;  viii,  21.  portation  of,  ui,  618 ;  export  of, 

B70  ;  in  United  States,  vi,  798 ;  Paulding,  H.,  obit,  iii^  648.  682 ;  iv,  174 ;  test,  vii,  96 ;  sta- 

yiii,  694 ;  establishment  of  the  Pavement,  for  cities,  h,  277.  tistics,  vii,  114 ;    Government 

hierarchy  in  Scotland,  iii,  732 ;  Payne,  Joseph,  sketch,  i,  654.  monopoly  m  Greece,  viii,  419 ; 

instructions  to  bishops  m  U.  Paynter,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  640.  in  Mexico,  537  ;   in  Ontario, 

S.,  iii,  737  ;  the  papal  guaran-  Peacock,  Mary  T.,  obit,  iv.  774.  609.    See  Naphtha. 

tees,  li,  408;    viii,  454.     See  Peanut-crop  in  Vir^ia,  vu,  829.  Pettit,  John,  obit,  ii,  586. 

also  the  allocution,  ii,  677,  and  Pearl-fishing,  viii,  141.  Peucker,  E.  von,  sketch,  i,  662. 

Boman  Question,  vii,  627.  Pearson,  B.  M..  obit,  iii,  648.  Peyton,  B.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Paper  Exposition,  iii,  724.  Pease,  A.  H.,  obit.,  vii,  641.  Pfordten,  O.  F.,  experiments  by, 

Paper-hanfi^ngs    and    wall-paper.  Pease,  J.  L.,  obit,  iii,  643.  viii,  113. 

viii,  615.  Pecci, Cardinal,  sketch,  u,  629.  See  Pf\ind,  Dr.,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Paper-pulp,  new  process  for,  viii,  Leo  XIII.  "  Phantom  City "  in  Central  Amer- 

115.  Pechiile,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88.  ica,  vii,  887. 

Papuans,  the.    See  New  Guinea.  Peck,  Asahel,  obit,  iv,  694.  Pharmacy,  colleges,    associations^ 

Paraguay, i,  664;  iii,  677;  vi,724;  Peck,  Ebenezer,  obit,  vi,  687.  legislation,  and  literature  of, 

vii,  678 ;  viii,  617.  Peck,  G.,  D.  D.,  obit,  i.  622.  viii,  680. 

Pardo,  Don  Manuel,  assassination  Peck,  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  648.  Phelps,  E.,  obit.,  v,  595. 

of,  iii,  687.  Peck,  Jesse  T.,  obit,  viii,  693.  Phelps,  J.  F.,  obit,  iii,  C48. 

Pardons,  Boaid  of,  in  Conn.,  viii,  Peokiiam,  F.  A.,  obit.,  i,  622.  Phelps,  P.,  obit,  i,  622. 

268.  Peokham,  S.  F.,  observations  by,  Philippine  islands,  viii,  740. 

Parian  Wares,  viii,  640.  iv,  68.  Phillips,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  686. 

Paris,  Auguste,  ii,  819.  Pedersen,  Knud,  obit,  i,  640.  Phipson,  T.  L.,  experiments  by, 

Paris,  first  meeting  of  the  Chambers  Pedro  II,  of  Brazil,  sketch,  ii,  629 ;  vii,  88. 

in,  since  1870,  iv,  892 ;  map  of,  portrait,  ii,  74.  Phoenix  Park   murders,  the,  vii, 

and  environs,  ii,  806.  Peeples,  Judge  C,  obit,  ii,  586.  366  ;  viii,  414  ;  trials  for,  415. 

Pariael,  Dr.  F.,  obit,  ii,  608.  Peirce,  Benj.,  obit,  v,  595.  Phoneidosoopc,  the,  iii,  727. 

Parker,  B.,  experiments  by,   iii,  Pel,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  640.  Phonograph,  the,  ii,  688. 

722.  1  Pelham,  Wm^  obit,  iv,  694.  Phosphorus,  production  of,  v,  88 ; 

Parlatore,  F.,  obit,  il,  608.  Pellicier,  A.  I)  ..obit,  v,  695.  new  form,  viii,  121. 

Parliament,  the  German,  organiza-  Pemberton,  J.  C.,  sketch,  vi,  726.  Photoffrajjhy,  improvements  in,  ii, 

tion  of,  vii,  209 ;  absenteeism,  Penn,  John,  obit,  iii,  660.  498 ;  iii,  726 ;  vi^  747. 

210 ;  rules,  210 ;  groups  in,  211 ;  Pennock,    Bear- Admiral   A    M.,  Photometry,  new  unit  of  liffht  for, 

groneral  aspect,  211.  obit,  i,  622.  ii,  96 ;  standards,  vi,  96. 

Parliamentary  system  of  England,  PennRylvania,  in  every  volume.  Photophone,  the,  v,  447. 

the,  vii,  199 ;  rules,  ibid.,  206 ;  Pensions,  in  Japan,  i,  427  ;  in  New  Phthallic  acid,  v.  89. 

penal  power,  202;  expulsions,  Jersey  to  soldiers  of  1812,  vi,  Phylloxera,  vi,  670. 

202 ;  the  cloture^  203.  688.  Physiology,  recent,  vi,  748  ;  viii. 
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631 ;  literature  of,  vi,  764 ;  vii, 
692 ;  viii,  638. 
Pia^ia,  Cai-lo,  exploratdons  by,  ii, 

Piano,  improvements  in  the.  i,  517. 

Picard,  L.  J.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pichotf  A.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pickering,  C,  ooit..  iii,  648. 

Pickerioi,  £.  C,  observations  by, 
vi,  40 ;  vii,  41. 

Pictctj  Ruoul^  design  of,  for  siiips 
ot  war,  vi^  246. 

Pierce,  L.,  obit.,  iv,  695. 

Pi^rola,  N.  de,  made  **  supreme 
chief"  of  Peru,  v,  625 ;  flight 
of,  vi,  737.  See  also  Peru, 
Coili,  and  the  United  States, 
vi,  738. 

Pierpont,  John,  sketch,  vii,  698. 

Pierre,  P.  J.  G.,  obit.,  viU,  603. 

Piers,  new,  iv,  344. 

Pillot,  A.  P.,  obit.,  V,  595. 

Pillow,  G.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Piilsburj,  J.  8.,  sketch,  i,  558. 

Pine-wood  oil,  vii,  684. 

Pinheiro,  Lieut.,  invention  by,  iii, 
725. 

Pinkney,  Wm.,  obit.,  viii,  693. 

Pinoleum,  vii,  94. 

Pinto,  Serpa,  explorations  by,  iv, 
404;  V,  293;  sketch  of,  iv, 
405. 

Piracy,  at  Foochow.  i,  109,  347. 

Pisciculture,  viii,  791. 

Pistorius,  11.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Pita,  viii,  633. 

Pituri,  vi,  755. 

Pius  IX.  sketchy  iii,  689 ;  episcopal 
jubilee  of,  ii,  681 ;  insult  to  the 
remains  of,  vi^  451,  792. 

Placido,  Thos.,  obit.,  ii,  586. 

Plague,  the,  iv,  728;  vii,  2S6,  291. 

Planch 5,  J.  R.,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Planets,  supposed  intra-Mercurial, 
i,  45 ;  lu,  83 ;  viii,  20 ;  ultra- 
Neptunian,  V,  84:  discoveries 
of  minor,  see  Astronomical 
Pro^fress. 

Plants,  invention  by,  vi,  254;  ex- 
periments of,  vii,  265. 

Platinum,  atomic  weight  of,  vi,  93. 

Piatt,  T.  C,  resignation  of,  vi, 
644. 

Plants,  electrical  phenomena  in,  i, 
249 ;  insectivorous,  iv,  36 ;  ab- 
sorption of  noxious  substances 
by,  vii,  93. 

Plener,  Dr.,  on  financial  reform  in 
Austria,  v,  44. 

Plevna,  fall  of,  ii,  744. 

Plimpton  and  Graves,  experiments 
by,  viii,  113. 

PlOtz,  Albert  von,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Plumer,  W.  S.,  sketch,  v,  626. 

Pneumatic  excavation,  ii,  275. 

Pooci,  Count,  obit.,  i,  640. 

PooocK^rancis.  death  of,  ii,  882. 

Po!?ge,  Dr.,  explorations  of.  i,  331. 

Poggendorff,  J.  C,  obit,  li,  609 ; 
iii,  364. 

Poisons,  in  food,  clothing,  etc.,  iv, 
84.     See  Arsenic. 

Poland,  change  in  administration, 
i^  711;  demand  for  political 
rights,  V,  666. 

Polar  Conference,  third,  vi,  825. 

PoUrization,  vii,  265. 

Polar  Regions,  statistical  tables,  v, 
626. 

Polding,  Archbishop,  obit,  ii,  609. 


Poles,  conciliation  of,  viii.  708. 

Policy,  Indian,  chan^  or,  vi,  421. 

PolitioU  Agitations,  m  Denmark, 
iv,  818;  vi,  209^210;  in  Port- 
ugal, vi,  760;  m  r ranee,  ii, 
808 ;  map  of  France,  ii,  814 ; 
in  Italy,  see  Italia  Irredenta ; 
in  U.  S.,  i,  7\d.  See  also  un- 
der titles  of  countries. 

Political  Assessments,  vii,  698.  See 
also  Civil*Service  Reform. 

Political  Cases  in  S.  C,  pardons, 
iv,  820. 

Political  crimes,  by  supposed  Fe- 
nians, vi,  870.  See  Assassina- 
tions. 

Political  parties,  English,  viii,  412. 

Political  parties,  U.  H.,  conventions 
of.  See  under  names  of  States 
in  each  volume. 

Polk,  Trusten,  obit,  i,  622. 

Polygamy,  in  Utah,  vi,  788,  859  ; 
in  Idaho,  viii,  485,  812. 

Polynias,  the.  vii,  332. 

Pomare  II,  (^ueen  of  the  Society 
islands,  u,  53. 

Pompeii,  celebration  of  destruction 
of,  iVj  627. 

Ponroy,  P.  G.  A.,  sketch,  i,  668. 

Pope.  Com.  J.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Population,  the  center  of,  in  the 
U.  8.,  with  maps,  vi,  755. 

Population^  density  and  death- 
rate,  ih,  723. 

Porcelain,  viii^  639. 

Pork,  pronibiUon  of  American,  viii, 
896,  643. 

Porter,  A.  D.,  invention  by,  ii, 
720. 

Porter,  Fitz- John,  case  of,  iv,  49 ; 
in  Congress,  viii,  286. 

Porto  Rico,  viii,  648. 

Portraits,  composite,  iii,  726. 

Ports  opened  m  China,  i,  119 ;  ii, 
102. 

Portugal,  in  every  volume. 

Postage,  review  of  legislation  on, 
viii,  163 ;  bill  in  Congress  for 
reduction,  viii,  185  ;  review  of 
reductions,  viii,  188. 

Postal  Dispatch,  Pneumatic,  li^ 
497. 

Postal  Statistics,  i,  240 ;  iv,  886. 

Potagos,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  v, 
292. 

Potanin,  G.  N.,  explorations  of,  ii, 
827. 

Potassa,  determination  of,  ii,  98; 
manufacture,  viii,  115. 

Potel,  invention  of  poteline,  vii, 
816. 

Pothuan,  Louis,  ii,  821. 

Potomac  marehes,  the,  dnunage 
recommended,  v,  650. 

Potter,  C.  N.,  sketch,  vii,  697. 

Potter,  H.  C,  sketch,  viii,  652. 

Pouget,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 

Poujouiat,  J.  J.  F.,  obit.o^,  ^2. 

Power  of  Congress  over  Witnesses, 
vii,  698 ;  Kilboume  case,  ibid. 

PowTS,  Bishop,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Prado,  M.  I.,  sketch,  iv,  782. 

Praga.  E.,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Prat,  M.,  new  metal  discovered  by, 
li,  602. 

Pratt,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  686. 

Pratt  Public  Library,  vii,  609. 

Pray,  E.  H.,obit^i,  622. 

Prayer-book,  revision  of  the,  ii, 
24. 


Prazak,  Dr.  A.,  iv^  60. 

Predegnin,  A.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Preece,   W.   U.,  obbervatioos  bv, 
viiij  626. 

Pr^jevalsky,    exploratioos   ci^  t, 
289. 

Preller,  F..  obit,  iii,  660. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  obit,  iU,  Ml 

Presbyterian  Alliance,  tbe,  ii,  tfO. 

Presbyterians,  in  ever^  volume. 

Prescott,  A.  B.,  inveatigatioos  by, 
V,  92. 

Presidency  of  Mexico,  three  dsim- 
ants  to,  ii,  512. 

President  of  tue  United  States,  rd- 
posed  amendments  on  the  ejec- 
tion and  length  of  tenn  oC  i, 
132-188, 158-166;  salary  of  the, 
i,  171 J  third  term  ot,  i,  1(7; 
executive  acts,  where  per- 
formed, i,  169 ;  election  o/, 
see  Elections,  PresidentiaL 

Presidential  electors,  vii^  147. 

Presidential  Inability,  vi,  414. 

Presidents,  absences  of,  frco 
Washington,  i,  169-171. 

Press,  tiie,  suppression  of  nevi- 
papera,  i,  709 ;  laws  in  Fruiee, 
li,  804-308;  trial  of  Cassafnsc, 
805;  colportage  bill,  iiL  Ml; 
amnesty  for  offenses  ol  MS, 
844;  bUl  on,  vi,  311 ;  in  India, 
restrictions  on,  iii,  88;  the  na* 
tive,  485  ;  laws  in  Jspia,  m, 
462 ;  silenced  in  Ecittdor,  m, 
2G1. 

Preston,  J.  8.,  sketch,  vi,  77L 

Preston,  8.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Pretenders,  French,  bill  to  exik, 
vuL  866. 

Price,  Roger,  in  Africa,  iii,  861 

Prince  Edfward  island,  viii,  6«0. 

Prinoeteau,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  64L 

Princeton  Telescope,  vii^41. 

Pringrsheim,  theory  of,  vi.  111. 

Printing,  iinprovements  in,  i,  51!; 

Prisoni,  in'  New  York,  i,  697,  (OS; 
Maiyland,  ii,  478;  Maflsacbe- 
sett«,  u,  482;  vi,  537:  Ken- 
tucky, iv,  689  ;  Texas,  iv,  MI ; 
California,  vi,  82 :  viii,  78 ;  rt- 
formatories  in  Michisfan,  tu, 
654;  at  Lou  vain,  viii,  4JT; 
contract  system,  iv,  600,  i^ 
665 ;  the  separate  sjrstein,  rii, 
676;  Enfftish  system,  viii, «». 
See  also  Convict  Labor. 

Prisons.  Southern,  during  tbe 
civil  war,  i,  184-192. 

Pritchett,  observations  by,  iv,  ^ 

Pijevalsky,  Col.,  ezplorstioDS  o(; 
ii,  826 ;  iii,  869,  S60. 

Prohibition,  viii,  661 ;  by  statate, 
664 ;  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 666;  license,  663,  6^; 
effects  of  enforcements  6^; 
oonstitntionaltty,  669 ;  ar^ 
ments  for,  670. 

Prohibition  Befbrm  party,  i,  T*X 

Prokesch-Oaten,  Count  A.,  sketch 
i,  675. 

Propaganda  Fide,  conmntion  «^ 
seizure  of  propertv  c^viii,l» 

Property  Siirhts  of  Foreiirnen  a 
Mexico,  viii,  688  ;  great  teUt» 
in,  viii^  688. 

Protection  in  Germanv,  iv,  485 ;  b 
France,  V,  284;  in  Meii€<\T, 
14;  in  Caziads,  vi,  217;  Speebr 
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Carlisle  on,  viii,  94.  See  Duties 
and  Tariff. 

Protekls,  souroes  of  the,  ii,  94. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
every  volume. 

Proteus,  destruction  of  the,  viii, 
421. 

Pront,  chemical  hvpothesis  of,  vi, 
42. 

Proat,  Skinner,  obit,  i,  641. 

Provisions,  commerce  in,  iv,  167. 

Prussia,  in  evcrv  volume  but  viii. 

Prussia,  General  Synod  of,  iv,  742. 

Prussian  and  German  Govern- 
ments, antagonism  between, 
ui,  378. 

PruyUj  R.  H.,  obit,  vii^  642. 

Ptomames,  discovery  ot,  vii,  94. 

Public  Documents,  in  first  six  vol- 
umes. 

Public  Meetings,  bills  on,  in 
France,  v,  283. 

Pugh,  Geo.  £.,  sketch,  i,  691. 

Puroell,  J.  B.,  sketch,  viii,  672; 
vii,  726.  bee  Bishops,  Liabil- 
ity of,  etc. 

Pusey,  £.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  711. 

Putnam,  B.  G.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Putnam,  J.  P.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Puttkainmer,  B.  V.  von,  sketch, 
iv  740. 

Pfitz,  W.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Pyramid,  in  Mexico,  viii,  536. 

Pyramids,  the  Eeyptian,  vii,  258 ; 
opening  of,  260;  of  Senefru, 
262. 

Quackenbush,  J.  V.  P.,  obit,  i, 
622. 

Quain,  Sir  John,  obit,  i,  641. 

Quarantine  rules,  v.  12. 

Quebec,  Province  oi,  viii,  674 ;  po- 
litical controversy  in,  iv,  819. 

Quicksilver-Mines  of  Siena,  viii, 
523. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Race,  G.  W.,  obit,  vi,  687. 

Baces,  conflicts  of,  in  Austria,  vii, 
47,  53. 

Radetzki,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  671. 

Badiophony,  vi,  787. 

Raff,  J.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Raffray,  explorations  by,  iii,  865; 
iv,  411. 

Rah  way,  N.  J.,  bankruptcy  of,  iv, 
669. 

Raikes,  Robert,  v,  674. 

Railroad  Land  Grants,  i,  692. 

Railroads  of  the  United  states,  vii, 
712;  statistics,  V,  242:  viii, 
836 ;  Northern  Padflc,  vi,  130 ; 
viii,  613 ;  completion,  viii,  781 ; 
Southern  Pacific^  iii,  571 ;  vi, 
618 ;  Transcontinental,  viii, 
816;  famous  fights  between, 
iv,  158, 159 ;  war  of  rates,  vii, 
660 ;  suits  on,  ii,  754 ;  vii,  456, 
464 ;  priority  of  liens,  iv,  842 ; 
effect  of  freight  rates  in  Ver- 
mont, iv,  840;  memorial  on, 
from  Vermont  Grange,  iv,  841 ; 
board  to  supervise,  iv,  601, 
602 ;  anti-Monopoly  Lea|Kue,vi^ 
652 ;  decision  on  taxation  oi, 
viii,  341 ;  validity  of  bonds  in 
aid  of,  iii,  580 ;  v,  309 ;  inter- 
state commeroe  bill,  vi,  172; 


reductions  on  freight,  viii,  152 ; 
N.  Y.  commission  act,  vii,  600. 

Railroads,  Elevated,  in,  284;  Vi- 
enna circular,  vi^  247  ;  bill  on 
taxes  of  N.  Y.,  vii,  600 ;  inves- 
tigation of  chargeis.  602 ;  case 
ot  Judge  Westbrook,  602;  bill 
on  taxes  of,  vii,  600 ;  mvestiga- 
tion  of  charges,  602;  case  of 
Judge  Wcstbrook,  602,  608; 
decision  on  damages  to  prop- 
erty by,  616. 

Railways,  Electric,  viii,  675. 

Bailways,  government  control  of, 
in  Germaov,  i,  344,  679 ;  ii, 
352;  iv,  441,  742;  vii,  349; 
viii,  391,  394;  in  Italy^  i,  418; 
in  Hungary,  viii,  40 ;  in  Den- 
mark, vi,  209;  Danube  and 
Turkish,  viii,  48 ;  firat  in  Chi- 
na, ii,  102;  closed  in  China, 
vi,  107 ;  Indian,  vii,  414 ;  new 
system  of  mountain,  vi,  246; 
trans  -  Andean,  iii,  20,  291: 
Himalayan,  vii,  284 ;  proposed 
Sahara,  iv.  27;  v,  293;  Eu- 
phrates, viii,  306;  in  Austra- 
lia, v^  38,  40  ^  vii.  42 ;  in  Per- 
sia, VI,  782 ;  in  Kew  Zealand, 
vii,  46 ;  in  South  America,  iii, 
63^  677;  V,  59,  65:  vii,  682; 
viii,  66 ;  in  Central  America, 
iii,  417 ;  iv,  460 ;  v,  199 ;  Can- 
ada Pacific,  V,  214,  221 ;  vii, 
217 ;  viii,  87. 

Bailways,  Improvements  in,  en- 
gines, ii,  494,  496 ;  brakes,  ii, 
496;  sij^nals  and  speed  indi- 
cators, 1,  252,  516 ;  cai^ wheels, 
i,  516;  bridges,  v,  242.  244; 
improvements,  vi,  544 ;  Ameri- 
can engines  and  cars,  iv,  188 ; 
constant-circuit  rail  system,  iv, 
602 ;  plan  for  a  ship,  iv,  345 ; 
narrow-gauffe,  iii,  279. 

Biunfall,  annual,  of  U.  S.,  with 
map,  viii,  528 ;  affected  oy  for- 
ests, 351. 

Rains,  G.  J.,  sketch,  vi.  788. 

Rajah  of  Poorce,  trial  or,  iii,  438. 

Ralston,  J.,  cotton-cleaner  of,  vi, 
265. 

Rameau,  S.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Ramsay,  Prof.,  theory  of,  vi,  350. 

Ramsey,  Alex.,  sketch,  iv,  834. 

Ranavalena  II,  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car, death  of,  viii,  507. 

Randall,  S.  J.,  sketches,  i,  692 ;  iv, 
748 :  portrait,  iv,  193. 

Randolph,  T.  F.,  obit,  viii,  593. 

Ranke,  F.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Ranvier,  experiments  by,  vi,  753 ; 
viii,  60. 

Raoult  researches  by,  vi,  100. 

Rapicff,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 

Raspail,  F.  V..  obit,  iii,  660. 

Rassam,  Hormuzd,  discoveries  by, 
vi,  22 :  vii,  263. 

Rau,  II.,  ooit,  i,  641. 

Baumcr,  B.  von,  obit,  i,  641. 

Ravens  worth.  Earl  of,  obit,  iii, 
660. 

Rawlins,  J.  H.,  obit,  i^  622. 

RawBon,  G.  W.,  obit,  li,  687. 

Ray,  C. ».,  experiments  by,  vi,  748, 
751. 

Ray,  P.  H.,  expedition  under,  vi, 
325. 

Raymond,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Read,  Sophia  H.,  obit,  v,  595. 


Reay.  Baron,  obit.,  i,  641. 
Bebellion,  war  of  the,  collection  of 
tax  for  expenses  of  conducting, 

IV,  4^9. 

Beoiprodty  treaty  between  Mexico 
and  United  States,  viii,  535. 

Beconstruction.  See  President's 
messages,  i,  681 ;  ii,  660,  662. 

Bed-Cross  Societies  and  the  laws  of 
war    vii  715 

BedfleldJ  H.  'j.,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Bedfield,  J.  F.^  sketch,  i,  692. 

Be-distnctin^  in  Conn.,  vi,  198 ;  in 
N.  Y.,  viii,  569 ;  in  Pa.,  viii, 
624. 

Redgrave,  S.,  obit,  i^  641. 

Red-gum  tree,  the^  viii,  545. 

Red  light,  the,  viii,  525 ;  connec- 
tion with  sun  -  color,  ibid. ; 
theories  on,  626. 

Red  men,  the,  iv,  846. 

Red  Sea  coast  annexed  to  Egypt,  v, 
235. 

Reed,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Reed,  W.  B.,  obit.^  i,  622. 

Reese,  J.,  fusion-disk  of,  vi,  313. 

Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  viii, 
682:  examinations,  084;  ^ew 
York  Board,  686;  classes  of 
the  service,  6S6;  rules,  688; 
subjects,  688,  689. 

Beformed  Church  in  France,  threat- 
ened schism  in,  i.  695. 

Beformed  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume but  vi. 

Beformed  Episcopal  Church,  i,  696 ; 
ii.  673  ;  iii,  721 ;  iv,  750 ;  viii, 
682  ;  peculiar  tenets  of.  i,  697 ; 
first  enurch  in  England  of,  iii, 
721 ;  admission  to  Anglican 
pulpits  of  cleivymen  of,  iv,  30. 

Beforms  proposed  in  Bussia,  vi, 
799 ;  m  Germany ,  vii,  853  ; 
acts  in  Victoria,  vi,  46 ;  elec- 
toral, in  Brazil,  vi,  71 ;  pro- 
posea  electoral,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain^ iv,  464. 

Bcfunding  the  national  debt,  his- 
torv  of,  iv,  751. 

Begidoes,  attempted,  iii,  292,  293, 
879-381,  458. 

Renault,  II.  v.,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Beichert,  E.  T.,  experiments  by, 
vii,  690. 

Rcichlin  -  Meldegg,  Freiherr  von, 
obit,  ii,  609. 

Reichstag,  the.  See  Parliament, 
the  German. 

Reid,  Sir  Jas.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Reid.  Mayne,  obit.,  viii^  603. 

Rcinliart,  K.  A.,  obit.,  11^609. 

Reinsberg,  Baron.  See  DOrings- 
feld,i,  238. 

Beisbach,  Freiherr  von,  obit. ,  i,  641. 

Beiset,  M.  J.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
120. 

Beligion,  intolerance  in  the  Tyrol, 
1,  59;  iv,  C7;  V,  45;  in 'Bel- 
gium, i,  71 ;  V,  53,  64 ;  m  Bo- 
nemia,  iv,  351 ;  in  China,  i,  110 ; 
iii,  101 ;  V,  690 ;  in  Corca,  iii, 
738 ;  in  Spain,  i,  705,  729, 731 ; 
in  Turkey,  i^  261,  709,  759 ;  v, 
685;  seculanzin^  measures  in 
Brazil,  iii,  63 ;  military  honora 
refused  at  funerals  where  re- 
ligious services  are  forbidden, 
i,  318;  public  aid  to  sects,  i,. 
133, 188, 172-180, 261, 507 ;  De- 
partment of  Worship  m  France, 
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vi,  805;  intervention  in  cases 
of,  vii,  627 ;  legislAtion  in  Rus- 
sia, viiij  703;  Protestants  in 
E^ypt,  li,  284;  Christians  in 
India,  iv,  495 ;  N.  H.  amend- 
ment on,  i,  591 ;  persecution  of 
Jews,  see  Jewrs;    of  Mussul- 
mans, iii,  795.  See  also  Church- 
es, and  Education. 
Religion,  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of,  from  State  Control,  iv,  34 ; 
V,  17 ;  vi,  14. 
Religious  Orders,    expelled   from 
France,  v,   658;    proposal   to 
settle  in  Spain,  v,  673. 
Remsen,  I.,  experiments  by,  vi,  99 ; 
viii,  121. 

Renfroe,  J.  W. ,  impeachment  of,  iv, 
423. 

Representation,  demand  in  Japan 
for  popular,  ill,  462,  463. 

Representatives,  apportionment  of. 
vii,  142 ;  ^^  Alaoama  paradox,'' 
143. 

Reprieve,  extraordinary  case  of,  iii, 
818. 

Republican  party  in  Norway,  vii, 
771. 

Republican  party,  divisions  of,  in 
New  Jersey,  vii,  605,  610. 

Researches  and  Experiments,  iii, 
722. 

Resonant  Alloys,  i,  522. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  iv, 
763. 

Retorts,  platinum,  i,  94. 

Returning  Boards.  See  Electoral 
Commission. 

Reuleaux,  Prof.^  experiments  in 
cinematics,  i,  515. 

Revenue  and  Tariff,  viii,  193. 

Revenue-Cutter  Service,  vii^  584. 

Revenue  districts.  chan^Bs,viii,  780. 

Revillout,  researcnes  of,  vii,  262. 

Revolutionary  War,  claim  of  Ga. 
for  money  expended  in,  viii, 
887. 

Revolutions.    See  Wars,  etc. 

Rey,  Paul,  explorations  by,  vi,  830. 

Reynier,  M.,  mvention  by,  iii,  272; 
vii,  269. 

Reynolds,  Emerson,  experiments 
b^,  ill,  93 ;  v,  86. 

RhallLi,  Geo.,  obit.,  viii,  603. 

Rhett,  R.  B..  sketch,  i,  698. 

Rhode  Island,  in  every  volume. 

Rhodes,  R.  S.,  audiphone  invented 
by,  iv,  54. 

Ribblesdale,  Baron,  obit,  i,  641. 

Ricasoli,  Baron,  on  the  Roman 
Question,  vii,  628;  obit,  v,  602. 

Rioco,  observations  by,  viii,  22. 

Rice,  opposition  to  culture  of,  v, 
483 ;  production  in  U.  S.,  vii, 
722. 

Rico,  N.  L.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Richards,  A.  B.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Richardson  C,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118. 

Riohards,  Ellen  S.,  experiments  by, 
ii,  502. 

Richards,  Windsor,  experiments 
by,  v,  208. 

RichaVjaon,  J.  M.,  invention  by, 
iii,  701. 

Richardson,  M.,  obit,  i,  623. 

Richardson,  O.  D.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Riohter,  Eugene,  speech  by,  vi,  346. 

Richter,  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Ridderhold,  H.,  obit.,  i,  641. 


Rider,  Jas.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Riecke.  F.  J.  P.,  obit.^  i,  641. 

RiedecK,  £.,  expedition  of,  viii, 
886. 

Rifle-match  at  Wimbledon,  viii, 
418. 

Rifles,  the  Martini -Henrv,  Win- 
chester, Berdan,  and  Soper,  ii, 
623,  624. 

Ringer,  S.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
691 ;  viii,  638. 

Rio  Grande,  troubles  on  the,  ii, 
712 ;  iii,  555. 

Riots,  in  Miss.,  ii,  628 ;  in  Col.,  v, 
120 ;  in  Ark.,  vi,  81 ;  in  Ky., 
vii,  458 ;  in  Canton,  viii,  128. 
See  Labor-Strikers. 

Ripley,  Geo.,  sketchy  v,  657. 

Ripon,  Marquis  of.  Viceroy  of  India, 
V,  884^  policy  of,  vii,  416. 

Ritsohl,  Fnedrich,  sketch,  i,  702. 

Ritter^  mvention  by,  vi,  254. 

Ritualism,  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
i,  25 ;  the  confessional,  ii,  17, 
21 ;  vestments,  ii,  18. 19 ;  con- 
troversy, vi,  15 ;  trials  for.  vii, 
14, 17 ;  iv.  31,  32,  88  j  viii,  6. 

River  and  Haroor  Bill,  vii,  148. 

Rivers,  fluctuations  of,  iv,  805 ; 
channel  improvements  in,  v, 
278;  devices  to  prevent  shift- 
ing of  channels,  v,  249. 

Rivers,  African,  singular  rise  of,  iv, 
406 ;  other  phenomena  of,  iv, 
407. 

Riviere,  H.,  obit,  viii,  604. 

Robber  bands  in  Missouri,  vii,  567. 

Robbins,  Chandler,  obit,  vii,  642. 

Roberts,  C,  experiments  by,  viii, 
524. 

Roberts,  Sir  F.    See  Afghan  War. 

Roberts,  J.  J.,  obit,  1,  642. 

Roberts,  M.  0.,  sketch,  v,  653. 

Roberts,  0.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  787. 

Roberts,  S.  W^  obit,  vii,  642. 

Robertson,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Robertson,  W.  ii.,  appointment  of, 
vi,  644. 

Robie,  F.,  sketch,  vii,  498. 

Robinson,  Sir  H.  G.  R.,  sketch,  v, 
79. 

Robinson,  John,  proposed  monu- 
ment to,  ii,  132. 

Robinson,  Lucius,  sketch,  i,  606. 


Rodgers,  John,  sketch,  vii,  722. 
Rodgers  expedition,  tne,  vi,  828 ; 

viii,  162. 
Rodney,  G.  B.,  obit,  viii,  593. 
Roebling,  J.  A.,  viii,  811,  318. 
Roebling,  W.  A.,  viii,  818. 
Rogers,  miorometcr-telescope  of,  i, 

554. 
Rogers,  D.  L.,  obit,  ii,  587. 
Rogers,  F.,  obit.,  i,  623. 
Rogers,  H.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 
RoKitansky,  Baron  von,  iii,  782. 
Rolland,  i*.  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  642. 
Roman  Question,  the,  vii,  627. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  every 

volume.    See  also  Papacy  and 

Education. 
ROntgen,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 
Roon,  A.  T.  E.,  Count  von,  sketch, 

iv,  774. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  C,  obit,  i,  628. 
Roosevelt,  Theo.,  obit,  iii,  644. 
Rosetti,  experiments  by,  iii,  92. 


Rosetti,  C.  A,  reform  plan  oJ^  in 
RoumaniA,  vii,  729,  730. 

Ross,  A.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  739. 

Ross,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  042. 

Ross,  Sobieski,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Rotlisciiild,  Sir  A.,  obit,  i,  641 

Rothschild,  Bajron  L.  de,  obit,  iv, 
701. 

Roudaire,  Capt,  survey  in  Afriei, 
ii,  328. 

Roulandj  G.,  obit,  ill,  661. 

Roumania,  ii,  683  ;  iii,  739 ;  v,  699; 
vi,  794 ;  vii,  726 ;  viii,  695;  ar- 
ticle on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
257;  diasatifi&ction,  740;  ace 
to  prevent  Jews  from  bojiitt 
lands,  740;  attitude  towtra 
Danuoe  Commiasion,  viii,  270, 
272. 

Roumelia.    See  Eastern  RoumeHa. 

Rous,  Admiral,  obit ,  ii,  6<>d. 

Rousseau,  M.  L.,  inventioQ  by,  i, 
516. 

Rowland,  W.  L,,  disooveiy  by,  ri, 
97. 

Roux,  M.,  on  the  Panama  Cansl 
route,  vi,  715. 

Royal  sucoeseion,  the,  in  Fimoe, 
viii,  106. 

Ruberine,  vii,  88. 

Rubner,  Prof.,  invesdgiitiaxis  bj, 
vi,  676. 

Rudersdorff,  Emma  M.,  obit..  Til, 
643. 

Ruge,  A.,  obit.^,  603. 

Ruggles,  Prof.  W.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Rugs,  viii,  96. 

Runeberg,  J.  L.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Russel,  S.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Russell,  Alex.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Russell,  Earl,  sketch,  iii,  740. 

Russia,  in  every  volume. 

Russian  advances  in  Asia,  ii,  I; 
iii,  2,  83,  97,  404;  iv,  9;  vi, 
732;  vii,  415,  681,  784;  terri- 
tory gained,  iii,  258 :  annexa- 
tion of  Merv,  viii,  706. 

Russian  Government,  the,  vi,  806. 

Russian  language^  act  to  establi^ 
in  literature,  i,  711. 

Russians,  troubles  with  the  Chi- 
nese, V,  101 ;  aid  of,  to  Persia, 
V,  623. 

Rnsso-Turkish  War.  See  Tuiio- 
Russian  War. 

RQstow,  W.   obit,  iii,  661. 

Rutherford,  Gen.  G.V.,obit,i,«a 

Ryall,  explorations  bv,  iv,  400. 

Ryan,  G.  P.,  obit.,  iij  587. 

Ryerson,  A.  E.,  obit,  vii,  643. 

Ryasakoff,  vi,  796. 

Sabbath,  Congress  for  prrvtotiDf 

the  observance  of,  i,  740. 
Sabine,  Sir  E.,  obit,  viu,  604. 
Sabine,  Lorenzo,  obit,  ii,  587. 
Sablin,  N^  vi,  796,  797. 
Sachan,  £.,   explorations  of,  viii. 

385. 
Sa  Da  Bandeinu  Visoount,  sketch, 

i,  713. 
Sadtler,  S.  P.,  discoverv  by,  vi,  ?7. 
Satarik,  Prof.,  obaervauons  of,  viii. 

24. 
Safvet  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  689 ;  oSt, 

viii,  604.  '  -^        » 

Sagasta,  speeches  of,  >-i,  818,  Sl§. 
Saghalien,  exchanged   for  Eozik 
islands,  437. 
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,  exploretion  of  the,  vi,  827 
opoBed  railway,  v,  293 
leme  for  Hoodmg,  iv,  B40 
1,808. 

'asha,  refonns  propoacd  by, 
1,  803 ;  dumiflaed,  808  ;  re- 
aed.804. 

'tbolomew,  island  of^  bought 
Fronoe,  ii,  819 ;  lii,  777 ; 
ice  returned,  for  a  charitable 
ttitution,  iv,  824. 
rmans,  Earl  of,  obit,  ii,  612. 
tbard  Railway  and  Tunnel, 

819;  vii,  11. 

lilaire,  B.,  on  Greek  bound- 
fis,  vi,  875. 

in,  I.  M.,  sketch,  v,  678. 
lis,  growth  of,  v,  589. 
lonistfl.    See  David,  i,  220. 
iga-el-Mek^  viii.  299. 
noa.  Marquis  of,  obit.,  viii, 
L 
ha,  Oliveira  £  Daun,  Duke 

sketch,  i,  718. 

ski,  £.,  researches  by,  viii, 

r. 

I  Michigan,  vi,  581. 
posits,  tbnnation  of,  ii,  92. 
c,  in  India,  vii,  417 ;  in  Bus- 
,  vii,  733. 

or,  vi,  803 :  viii,  710. 
on  Army,  viii,  710. 
am,  vi,  93. 

I  islands,  treaty  with  Ger- 
iny,  iv,  442. 

>n,  Capt.,  observations  by, 
i,  20. 

m,  W.  T.,  experiments  by, 
134. 

jeorse,  sketchy  i,  713. 
»m,  Jud^,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
u,  J.,  obit.,  viii  J  604. 
nan,  M^jor,  mission  of,  i, 
;  iiv70. 

8,  W.  F.  L.,  obeervations 
,  vii,  89. 

irst,  W.  K.  Mansfield,  Bar- 
,  sketch,  i.  715. 
B.  F.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 
J.  K..  obit.,  viii,  594. 
I,  C.  W.,  obit.,  iii.  G45. 
i,  J.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
rancisco,  vote  on  proposed 
w  charter,  v,  78. 
y  Commission,  work  of  the, 
,718. 

y  Conference,  appropriation 
,  vi,  142. 

River,  the,  identical  with 
I  Brahmapootra,  iv^  399. 
L.,  discovery  bv,  vi,  20. 
Ivador,  war  with  Guatemala, 
747 ;  1,  22. 

Pierre,  obit.,  ii.  610. 
feno.  Treaty  of,  lii,  292, 896, 
!,  789,  798;    principal  pro- 
ions  of,  iii,  791. 
Lnna,  Gen.  A.  L.  de,  sketch, 
15. 

Ilaria,  D.,  sketch,  vi,  806 ; 
9sage  of,  viii,  63. 
,  G.,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
Joraingo,  proposed  annexa- 
1  of,  i,  685 ;  article,  viii,  712. 
,  experiments  by,  vi,  751. 
;,  Epes,  sketch,  v,  667. 

mountains,  the,  discovery 

ii,  825. 

5m,  Prof.,  experiments  by, 

,520. 


Barzek,  researches  of,  vii,  268. 
Saskatchewan,  Territory  of,   viii, 

81. 
Saaaulitch,  Vera,  assassination  at- 
tempted by,  iii,  744 ;  effect  of 

acquittal  of,  iv,  682. 
Satsuma,  rebelhon  in,  ii,  414. 
Satterlee,  B.  8.,  obit.,  v,  595. 
Saturn,  rings  of,  i,  46 ;  ii,  45 ;  iii, 

86 ;  rotation  ot,  ii,  45 ;  orbit  or 

Hyperion,  46 :  density  of,  iv, 

52 ;  system  of,  viii,  28. 
Saulsbury,  £..  obit.,  vi,  688. 
S&ve,  Carl,  obit.,  i,  642. 
Savoy,  neutrality  of,  vi,  829. 
Sawyer,  E.   F.,  observations   by, 

lii,  87 ;  iv,  52  \  vii,  40. 
Sawyer,  G.  Y^  obit,  vii^  648. 
Sawyer,  W.  £.,  invention  by,  i, 

520 ;  V,  240. 
Say,  L^n,  sketch,  ii,  820;  Presi- 
dent of  Senate,  V,  281. 
Sayboit.  oil-tester  ofl  viii,  464. 
SajTi-Witteenstein-Sayn,    Prince, 

obit.,  C  M2. 
Sayre,  D.  M.,  obit.^  i,  623. 
Schaberle.  J.  M.,  discoveries  by,  v, 

85 ;  VI,  89. 
Schafiber  and  Helbig,  experiments 

by,  viii,  115. 
Schem,  A.  J.,  obit,  vii,  648. 
Scherr,  Archoishop,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
Schiaparelli,  observations  by,  viii, 

20,24. 
Sdiilling,  monument  designed  by, 

viii,  899. 
Schla^enhauffen,  experiments  by, 

vui,  118. 
Schlagintweit,  Emit,  quoted,  i,  7, 

78,  74 ;  ii,  5,  70. 
Schleicher,  G.,  obit,  iv,  695. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  final  disposal 

of,  iv,  440 ;  Danit»h  subjects  in, 

viii,  276. 
Schliemann,  Ileinrich,  explorations 

of,  i,  28. 
Schloesing,  theorjr  of,  iii,  88;  in- 
vention by,  vii,  741. 
Schmid,  Thecdor,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
Schmidt,  Gen.  von,  obit^  i,  642. 
Schmidt,  Prof.,  diaoovenes  by,  ii, 

48 ;  vii,  88. 
Schmitz,  Gustavus,  obit.,  ii,  588. 
Sclmitzler,  Dr.,  discovery   by,  ii, 

830. 
Schneider^  C.  C,  bridge  designed 

by,  viii,  813. 
Schdne,  Prof.,  investigations  by, 

iu,  90. 
Schroeder^  W.  von,  experiments 

by,  viii,  637. 
Schulno^Dr.,  prize  to,  iii,  89. 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  H.,  obit.,  viii, 

604. 
Sohunck,  £.,  experiments  by,  iv, 

136. 
Schur,  W.,  prize  to,  viii,  28. 
Schurz,  Carl,  sketch,  ii^  689. 
SchOtt,  Otto,  explorations  by,  iv, 

403. 
Schtitzenberger,  experiments   by, 

viu.  no. 

SchwackhOfer,  invention  by,    iii, 

545. 
Schwann,  T.,  obit,  vii,  647. 
Schwatka,   Lieut,  voyage    of,  v, 

298. 
Schweinfurth,  Dr.,  explorations  of, 

i,  831;  ii,828;  iii.  863. 
Scialoja,  A.,  obit,  ii,  610. 


Sdopis  de  Salerano,  Comit,  obit, 
{ii,661.    •  »  '  » 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Scott,  Levi,  sketch,  vii,  788. 

Scott,  T.  A.,  sketch,  vi,  606. 

Scott,  Gen.  Walter,  obit,  i,  642. 

Scribner,  J.  B.,  obit.iv,  695. 

Scrope,  G.  P.    obit,  i,  642. 

tkrutin  de  Liite,  vi,  807. 

Seal  Industry.     See  Alaska,  vii,  6. 

Sea-Lions,  vii,  9. 

Searle,  G.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 
24. 

Scars,  B.,  obit.,  v,  596. 

Scars,  £.  J.,  LL.  D.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Sears,  G.  B..  obit,  ii,  588. 

Scaring.  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  623. 

Sebehr  Pasha,  in  Daiibur,  viii,  290, 
296 ;  oommand  of,  801 ;  re- 
moved, 802. 

Secchi,  P.  A.,  obit,  iii,  738. 

Secret  Societies,  Reformed  Church 
on,  v,  652. 

Sedden,  J.  A.,  obit,,  v,  596. 

Seed-cotton,  bill  on,  in  Ala.,  iv, 
16 ;  invention  for  spinning,  iv, 
688. 

Seegen,  experiments  by,  vi,  750. 

Scguin,  £.,  obit.,  v,  596. 

Seiberhng,  J.,  obit.,  628. 

Selden,  S.L.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Sell,  £.,  study  of  Islam  by,  vi,  444. 

Sellon  and  Volckmar,  invention 
by,  vii,  265. 

Selwyn,  G.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Semmes,  Raphael,  sketch,  ii,  690. 

Senate,  office  of  President  of,  i,  IBS- 
152 ;  expulsions  from,  vii,  196. 
See  Congre.'is. 

Senatorial  Question,  the,  in  N.  H., 
vi,  683. 

Sennaar,  insurrection  in,  viii,  299, 
801. 

Serfdom,  vi,  473 ;  in  Java,  vii, 
589. 

Serri^y,  D.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Servia,  i,  754 ;  ii,  691 ;  iii,  748 ;  vii, 
738;  map,  i,  754;  viii,  714; 
insurrection,  viii,  715;  arti- 
cles on,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
iii,  257  ;  difl'erences  with  Aus- 
tria, V,  47  ;  project  for  church 
union  of,  v.  847  ;  troubles  in, 
viii,  48;  Russian  views  for, 
viii,  549. 

Service,  U.  8.  Life-Saving,  iii,  749. 

Service,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  iv, 
778. 

Sessions,  L.  B.,  case  of,  vi,  648 ; 
viii,  577. 

Settombrini,  L.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Seubert,  K.,  experiments  by,  vi,  98. 

Severtzoo,  exi^lorations  by,  iv,  399. 

Sevier,  R.,  ol^it.,  iv,  695. 

Sewage,  influence  of,  on  ground- 
atmosphere,  i,  94;  in  nouses, 
V,  368. 

Sewage  disposal,  vii,  741. 

Seward,  Mf\j.  A.  H.^  obit,  i,  628. 

Seward  monument  m  New  York, 
the,  i,  716. 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  iii,  722. 

Sewing-machines,  improvement  in, 
u,  497. 

Seymour,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Seymour,  Sir  F.  B.  P.,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  245. 

Seymour,  0.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  808. 

Sforza,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Shachovski,  Prince,.sketch,  ii,  693. 
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8hah  of  Persia,  travels  of,  i,  660. 

Shandley,  £.  J.,  obit.,  1,  623. 

Shannon,  Wil!K>n,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Shari  River,  the,  iii,  868. 

Sharkev,  S.  J.,  observations  by, 
viii,  684. 

Sharswood,  G.,  obit,  viii,  594. 

Shaw,  K.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Shawe,  C.  A.,  obit ^  i,  643. 

Sheep-husbandry,  in  Georppa,  iv, 
427  ;  in  Australia,  vi^  46. 

Sheldon,  G^eorge,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Shelton,  J.  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shelton,  William,  obit,  viii,  594. 

Shepard,  Prof.,  observations  by, 
IV,  63. 

Shepherd,  T.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

Shepley,  G.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  767. 

Shere  Ali,  1^  8 ;  negotiations  with 
Buasia,  li,  6,  42;  disputed  suo- 
cessiouj  iii,  6 ;  auHwer  of,  to 
the  British  Gk)vernment,  iii, 
437;  flight  from  Cabul,  iii, 
437;  flight  of,  iv,  7;  death, 
Iv,  9;  secret  correspondenco 
of,  captured,  vi,  2. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  r.  H.,  sketch,  por- 
trait, viii,  715. 

Sherif  Pasha,  vii,  239. 

Sheriflb,  Texaa  convention  of,  v, 
683. 

Sherman,  John,  sketches,  ii,  692 ; 
iv,  794 ;  portrait,  794. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  S.  M.  G.,  obit,  iii, 
645. 

Sherman,  T.  "W.,  obit.,  iv,  695. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  obit,  iv, 
695. 

Shields,  Jas.,  sketch,  iv,  796. 

Shields,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
660. 

Shilder-Shuldner,  J.  I.,  obit.,  iii, 
661. 

Shilleto.  Rev.  R.,  obit,  i,  643. 

Shimose,  experiments  by,  viii,  111. 

Shinwarri  rebellion,  viii,  1. 

Shipka  pass,  contest  for,  ii,  741. 

Shipping,  acts  on,  in  Great  Britain, 
1, 358 :  decline  of  American,  ii, 
110 ;  IV,  837 ;  v^  125 ;  vi,  786 ; 
vii,  520;  statistics  of  Ameri- 
can, viii,  150 ;  committees  on, 
vii,  522,  523 ;  bill  on,  in  Con- 
gress, viii,  220 ;  fines  on,  in  for- 
eign ports,  vi.  777 ;  restrictions 
in  Spanish  West  Indies,  viii, 
263 ;  deductions  to  British, 
ibid. ;  bill  on,  in  France,  vi, 
808. 

Ships,  machinery  for  lifting,  ii,  497: 
for  conveying  cars,  498 ;  speed 
indicator,  499;  sounding  in- 
strument, 493 ;  steering  ult^, 
iii.  724;  rules  for  preventing 
collisions,  vi,  778:  building, 
246 ;  vii,  521 ;  statistics  of,  in 
Maine,  viii,  510 ;  armored,  iii, 
591 ;  classes  of  war,  vi,  547 ; 
history  of  "  Old  Ironsides,"  vi, 
620  ;  the  Grosser  Kurftlrst,  iii, 
885 ;  iv^441 ;  lists,  of  war^  ana 
descriptions  of  the  Calliope, 
T^m^raire,  Inflexible.  Lepan- 
to,  etc.,  see  Navies  of  Europe, 
vii,  568. 

Shirley,  Com.  Paul,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shoemaker,  J.  L.,  obit,  i.  624. 

Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  ii,  692. 

Siberia,  Northern,  ditflculties  of 
the  new  ocean  route  to,  iii,  358. 


Sicilian  Vespers,  anniversary  of, 
vii,  438. 

Sickels,  J.  B.,  obit,  1,  624. 

Sidersky,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
113. 

Sidi  Muley  Hsssan.  obit,  iii,  661. 

Siemens,  Chas.  W.,  sketch,  viii, 
718. 

Siemens,  Frederick,  experiments 
by,  IV.  419 ;  viu,  378. 

Siemens,  Werner,  invention  by,  iii, 
276 ;  experiments,  v,  237  ;  vii, 
528. 

Siemens,  Sir  Wm.,  inventions  by, 
i,  519  ;  vi,  255,  258,  400 ;  viii, 
676 ;  theory  of  the  sun,  vii,  82. 

Sight  and  touch,  relative  accuracy 
of,  vi,  751. 

Signal  Service,  Meteorological  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States, 
with  weather  maps  and  map 
of  the  sca-ooast  telegraph,  iv, 
797. 

Sisrnals,  sound-,  viiij  719. 

SI&,  weighting  of,  iii,  229 ;  substi- 
tute for,  724 :  commerce  i^,  iv, 
173;  reduced  yield  in  Chma, 
viii,  126. 

SUliman,  Be^j.,  invention  by,  i, 
522. 

Silos,  their  construction  and  uses, 
vi,  808. 

Silver,  salts  of,  iij  91 ;  reduction  of, 
m>m  ore,  viii,  521. 

Silver  certificates  and  coins,  vi, 
779. 

Silver  coinage,  L^n  Say  on,  iii, 
314 :  in  Germanj,  iv,  440 ;  as 
legal  currency,  u,  235,  291 ;  Iii, 
138-164;  effects  of  deprecia- 
tion, iv,  163,  613 ;  vi,  626  ;  see 
BimetaUio  Standard. 

Simon,  Jules,  resignation  of,  ii,  307; 
speech  of,  31^  813. 

Simon,  M^  obit,  li,  610. 

Simons,  M.  L.,  obit,  v,  596. 

Simons,  T.  Y..  obit,  iii,  645. 

Simony,  trial  lor,  in  Greece,  i,  869- 
371. 

Simrock,  Karl,  sketch,  i,  718. 

Sims,  J.  Marion,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Simson,  Alfirod.  voyage  of,  i,  833. 

Simpson.  R.,  obit,  i,  643. 

Sinkat,  fall  of,  viii,  302. 

Sioux,  war  with  the,  i,  43. 

Siren  fog-signal,  v,  448 ;  viii,  728. 

Sitting  Bull,  i,  43. 

Skene,  J.  H.,  researches  of,  vii, 
264. 

Skin-Diseases,  remedy  for.  See 
Ichthyol,  viii,  434. 

Skobeleff,  M.  D.,  sketches,  ii,  693 ; 
vii,  742. 

Slade,  Adolphus,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Slade,  E.J  obit,  iu,  645. 

Slag,  utilization  of,  iii,  722. 

Slaughter,  W.  B.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Slavery  in  Brazil,  i,  77;  vii,  70; 
movement  to  abolish,  viu,  67 ; 
the  Soudan,  ii,  269, 270 ;  v,  235; 
viu,  290,  292;  in  Cyprus,  iii, 
402 ;  in  Cuba,  iii,  774:  iv,  822 ; 
abolition,  viii,  262 ;  in  United 
States,  see  Exodus,  iv,  354; 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
on,  i,  270  ;  among  Turkomans, 
vi,  733 :  in  Madagascar,  vii^  493 ; 
form  or,  in  Queensland,  viii,  36. 

Slave-trade,  the  field  of,  ii,  270, 
829,  331 ;  inquiry  into,  ii,  641 ; 


efforts  of  Gen.  Gordon  to  ttaa, 

viii,  399. 
Slavs,  the,  and  schemes  for  thdr 

union,  1,  58-60 ;  ii,  263 ;  v,  47 ; 

vu,  47,  53;  viu,  46,  48.    See 

also  Panslavists. 
Sleeoer,  J.  S.,  obit,  iii,  645. 
Small-pox,  Ceeley  case,  vii,  SS7. 
Smalls,R.,  pardon  ofj  iv,  820. 
Smee,  Dr.  A.,  obit,  li,  611. 
Smell,  experiments  on  the  seoie  U^ 

viii,  G36. 
Smirke,  S.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smith,  Albee,  invention,  vii,  485. 
Smith,  Albert,  obit,  iii,  645w 
Smith,  Asa  D.,  sketch,  ii,  693. 
Smith,  Avery,  obit,  i,  6:24. 
Smith,  C.  M.,  observations  by,Tiii, 

525. 
Smith,  C.  P.,  obit,  ii,  583. 
Smith,  D.  M.,  obit,  vi,  688. 
Smith,  £.  Darwin,  obit,  viii,  SM. 
Smith,  £.   F.,  experiments  by,  ir, 

134  *  V   96 
Smitii,  E.  :^.,  obit.,  L  624. 
Smith,  ¥.  G.,  obit,  iii,  645. 
Smith,  George,  sketch,  i,  718 ;  r- 

searches  of,  vii,  262,  263, 23i 
Smith,  H.  B.,  sketch,  ii^  694. 
Smith,  Ida  G..  oblt^  vii,  643. 
Smith,  Jos.,  ODit,  it,  588. 
Smith,  J.  Cotton,  sketch,  vii,  741 
Smith,  J.  Liawrenoe,  discovery  by, 

iii,  87  ;  sketch,  viii,  718, 
Smith,  J.  P.,  buoy  invented  br, t, 

462. 
Smith,  J.  Y.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  Leigh,  cruises  of,  v,  S(4; 

vi,  3l»3.  825:  vii.  334: 
Smith,  N.  k.,  obit,  ii,  588. 
Smith,  Lady  P.,  obit,  «,  61L 
Smith,  W.  Robertson,  trial  oCf'T 

heresy,  ii,    648;    iii,  698;  t, 

634 :  VI,  700,  769. 
Smoke-consumer,  a,  i,  518. 
Smyth,  J.  F.,  Iiu<urance  SupciiB- 

tendent,  trial  of,  iii,  616. 
Snead,  J.  T.,  obit,  vi,  6S8. 
Snell,  Prof.  fi.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Snowden,  J.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  ^iL 
Socialism,  state,  of  Bisinaick,  riii, 

893. 
Socialists,  in    Denmark,  ii,  S$0; 

increase  of,  in  Germany,  SS3; 

measures  a^rainst,  iii,  379,  S^ 

881,  884 :  attempt  on  the  En- 

peror»s    life,    381;     effsci  <i 

anti-Socialist  bill,  883;  in  the 

Reichstag^ v,  440 ;  lawi<vn^ 

Vj  318 ;    Emperor's   rMcript, 

iii,  393 ;   trials  in  Russia,  u. 

688 ;  iii,  744 ;  ^ials  in  Fraoee, 

vii,  326 ;  schools  of.  viii,  m 

riots  in   Austria,  viii,  44;  is 

Italy,  iii,  468;   oon^ress  pn>- 

posed,  vi,  829 ;  held  at  Copes- 

nagen,  viii,  276. 
Socotra,  i,  9 :  British  treaty,  718. 
Soda,  manufacture  of,  viu.'ll4. 
Sojourner  Truth,  obit,  viii,595w 
Sokolo,  town  of,  vi,  328. 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  committee  ob 

violations  of  statutes  as  to  ip- 

pointments  of,  iv,  770. 
Soldiery,  mutiny  of  Ej^vptian,  ^ 

236. 
Soleillet,  Paul,   expeditions  of,  is. 

304;  V,  292. 
Solids,  solubilitj  of,  in  gases,  iTt 

136. 
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)y,  G.  A.,  obit.,  iv.  696. 
^  Queen  of  the  NetaerlandB, 
It,  iij.  611. 

les,  E.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  595. 
H.  C,   InvestigationB  by, 
,532. 
m,   experiments    with,  iv, 

Bki,  expedition  to  China,  i, 
K 

1,  £>  A.,  sketchy  vi.  811. 
L  A.,  sketch,  iii,  424. 
.,  the,  Col.  Gordon  appoint- 
ii,  269 ;  his  intentions  re- 
ding slavery,  ibid. ;  slave- 
de  in,  v,  235 ;  exploration  of, 
826  ;  rebeUion  in,  vii,  255 ; 
i,  298, 507  ;  history  and  pro- 
.'tions,  290 ;  commerce,  886 ; 
tish  policy,  801;  Goidon's 
ision,  899. 

•t,  Prof.,  prize  to,  viii,  28. 
3.  L..  obit.,  iv,  696. 
£..  obit.,  i,  643. 
aberration  of,  viii,  724. 
Signals,  viii,  719. 
e  Borckenfeld,  A.  van,  obit., 
511. 
Africa.    See  Cape  Colony, 

African  Confederation,  dis- 
sed  in  Parliament,  v,  338. 
America,  boundaries  in,  i, 
.    See  Boundaries,  Dbput- 

•d,  W.  F.,  experiments  by, 
761. 

/arolina.  in  every  volume. 
1,  M.  H.  G.,  sect  founded 
vi,  707. 

n  everv  volume, 
an,  J.  D.,  obit.,  i,  624. 
ng.  Judge  A.,  obit.,  i,  624. 
^sumption,  in  Italy,  viii, 
;  inU.  S.,  ii,  287,290,663; 
164,  175,  325,  801 ;  iv,  28, 
.    See  also  Besumption  or 
>cie  Payments,  iv,  763. 
of  vapors  and  j^ses,  v,  95. 
soopio  Observations,  i,  49. 
m,  the  solar,  evidence  from, 
180. 

f  Reform^  Faculty  of  Uni- 
sity  of  Miss,  on,  iv,  637. 
J.  B.,  discovery  by,  v,  93. 
T.  A.,  obit,  ii,  589. 
',  Herbert,  on  the  nature  of 
elements,  iii,  91. 
W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  646. 
,  statue  of,  V,  655. 
the,  function  of,  vi,  751 ; 
,  685. 

tomy,  viii,  751. 
i.  It.  M.,  obit,  V,  696. 
•,  A.  J.,  obit,  vi,  688. 
voode,  W.,  obit,  viii,  605. 
J.  H.,  obit,  vii  J  644. 
),  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  646. 
),  Pele^,  sketch,  v,  678. 
!.  W.  B.,  sketch,  i,  783. 
M.  L.J  obit,  i,  624. 
experiments  b^j  viii,  113. 
Samuel,  obit,  ii,  589. 
,  Conn.,  broken  dam  in,  ii, 

n  lichens,  iii,  476. 

^.  W.  T.,  sketch,  i,  738. 

i,  J.^bit,  iv,  701. 

,  A.  P.,  sketch,  vi,  822. 

,  H.  M.,  sketchy  ii,  701 ;  ex- 


plorations of,  i,  883;  li,  828, 
829;  iu,  868;  vii,  836;  viii, 
885. 

Starkweather,  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Starr,  Chandler,  obit,  i,  624. 

Star-Koute  Trials,  vii,  753 ;  viii, 
163  \  viii,  777. 

Stars,  discoveries  of,  i,  49  ;  ii,  47, 
48 ;  double,  ii,  37  ;  v,  86 ;  vii, 
86 ;  viii,  26  ;  rod,  iii,  88 ;  vari- 
able, iii,  88 ;  v,  86 ;  vi,  89 ;  vii, 
40 ;  viii,  27  \  motion  of,  vi,  89 ; 
charts  of,  vui,  27. 

State  Claims,  Fla.,  against  Federal 
Government,  v,  269 ;  Mo.,  vii, 
565;  Ga.,  viii,  387. 

State  jud^,  indictment  of,  v,  703. 

State  officials,  suits  against,  in  6a., 
V,  304. 

State  HightSj  Congress  on,  i,  166 ; 
as  to  smts  against  municipali- 
ties, iii,  10 ;  conflict  between 
U.  S.  and  Ark.  courts,  25 ;  al- 
leged Federal  interference  with, 
V,  203 ;  decisions  on,  vi,  477. 

States,  claims  against,  v,  479 ;  New 
York  law  on,  vi^  616  ;  proposed 
amendment,  vii,  462;  obli^- 
tion  of  contracts,  vii,  648  ;  viu, 
493 ;  Board  of  Clums,  570. 

Statistical  Congress,  International, 
i,  784. 

Steam,  exhaust,  utilization  of,  iii, 
723 ;  pressure,  vi,  546. 

Steamboat  Accidents,  v,  580;  vi, 
220. 

Steam- Engine,  Wells's  Balance,  iii, 
774. 

Steamships,  line  fh>m  Bio  Janeiro 
to  New  York,  iii,  68 :  to  Ball 
fax,  V,  16 ;  from  Hudson  Bay, 
218. 

Steam-tugs,  for  canals,  vi,  250. 

Steams,  Onslow,  obit^  iii,  646. 

Steams.  W.  A.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Steel,  rerro-manganese  process,  i, 
616 ;  new  theory,  vi,  100 ;  U8*» 
and  manufacture,  vi,  642 ;  vii, 
630. 

Steere,  Bishop,  Afiican  journey  of, 
i,  832. 

Steifensand,  X^  obit,  i,  648. 

Steinmetz,  K.  F.  von,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Steinway,  Albert,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Stein  wen  r,  A.  A,  Baron  von,  obit, 
ii,  689. 

Stenhouse,  C.  F.,  observations  by, 
viii,  526. 

Stephens,  Alex.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  702 ; 
inaugural  address,  vii,  846; 
sketch  and  portrait,  viii,  741. 

Stem,  Daniel.    See  A^ult. 

Stewart,  Alex.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  735. 

Stevens,  Ambrose,  obit,  v,  596. 

Stevens,  L.  I.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
632. 

Stevens,  W.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  767. 

Stever,  G.,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Stigmata,  case  of  Louise  Lateau, 
viii,  694. 

Stille,  K.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Btillman,  J.  M.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  100;  vii,  86. 

Stillman,  w.  J.,  observations  by, 
viii.  526. 

Stillwell.  S.  M.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  W.,  obit,  iii, 
661. 


Stlsted,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stock  Exchange,  the  London,  n^ 
port  on,  iv,  176. 

Stoctley,  C.  C,  sketch,  vii^  189. 

Stock  Market,  vii,  117  ^  viii,  885. 

Stockton,  J.  v..  obit.,  li,  589. 

Stockton,  R.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stone,  Prof.,  observationsby,vi,  39. 

Stone,  Dr.  W.,  opinions  on  yellow 
fever,  iii,  816. 

Stoney,  G.  J.,  observations  by,  iv, 
52. 

Stoney,  G.  M.,  explorations  by,  viii, 
383. 

Storm-Signals,  cautionary,  iv,  806. 

Storer,  Prof'    extract  from,  vi.  676. 

Stoughton,  E.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  703. 

Strandberg.  C.  W.  A.,  obit,  li,  612. 

Stratford  de  Redcline,  Viscount, 
obit,  V,  603. 

Stratton.  J.  W..  obit,  i,  624. 

Street,  A.  6.,  sxetch,  vi,  826. 

Street,  G.  E.,  obit,  vi.  696. 

Street-Cars,  law  re^ainjg,  iii,  528  ; 
modes  of  traction,  ii,  495 ;  iv, 
346.    See  Railroads,  Elevated. 

Stremayr,  Dr.  von,  iv,  60. 

Strikes.    See  Labor-Strikes. 

Stringham,  S.  H.,  sketch,  i,  786. 

Strong,  water-ffas  process,  viii,  876. 

Strype,  W.  G.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  113. 

Stuart,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  643. 

Stubbs,  W.  C,  experiments  by,  vi, 
280. 

Stur^on,  D.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Suakin^  expedition  in,  viii,  800. 

Subsidies,  Congress  on,  i,  166. 

Successions,  intervention  in  cases 
of.  vii,  627. 

Suez  Canal,  effect  of^ii,  268  ;  prof- 
its of,  270;  affected  by  the' 
Turkish  War,  271 ;  cost  of,  to 
E^pt,  271:  profits  in  1878, 
iii,  268;  value  to  Egypt,  vii, 
236 ;  Granville's  proposal,  868  ; 
enlargement  of,  viii,  807 ;  con- 
dition in  1888,  viii,  743. 

Suffra^,  resolutions  on  interference 
with  the  right  of,  i,  180, 181 ; 
Garibaldi  on  universal,  iv,  526 ; 
property  qualification  for,  771 ; 
agitation  m  Belgium  for  uni- 
versal, vi,  59.  See  Reforms 
and  Women. 

Sugar,  culture  in  Minnesota,  iii, 
668  ;  commerce  in,  iv,  169 ;  test 
for,  V,  94 ;  culture  in  Queens- 
land, vii,  44 ;  in  Cuba,  viii, 
264;  duty  on,  219 ;  tests,  etc., 
viii,  745. 

Suleiman  Bey  Sami,  obit,  viii,  605. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  708; 
obit,  viii,  605. 

Sulphur,  new  oxide  of,  i,  98 ;  as  a 
mordant,  99;  new  process,  vii, 
90;  test  for,  viii,  112;  from 
alkali  waste,  115. 

Sulphuretd,  reducing  action  of,  ii, 
93. 

Sulu,  cession  of,  to  North  Borneo 
Company,  vi,  329. 

Sumatra,  revolt  in,  iii,  697,  598 ; 
vii,  690 ;  viii,  567. 

Sun,  the.  observations  on,  i,  44,  45; 
utilizing  the  heat  of,  519 ;  oxy- 
gen in,  iij  42;  iv,  130;  spots, 
cycle  of,  li,  42 ;  explosion,  ii, 
43 ;  total  eclipse,  iii^  33 ;  vii, 
83  ;  viii,  20 ;  t»pots,  iii,  35 ;  iv, 
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61 ;  V,  33 ;  vii^  83 ;  parallax,  v, 
38 ;  VI,  38 ;  vii,  36  ;  Sicmezm^s 
theory,  vii,  82  ;  heat  from,  vii, 
33;  spectrum  of  the  corona,  iv, 
134;  disturbances  in,  vi,  88; 
viii,  20. 

Sunday  Laws,  iv,  667;  in  Mary- 
land, 691 ;  in  Texas,  830 ;  in 
Ohio,  vi,  699;  in  Clalifomia, 
viii,  78. 

Sunday-schools^  in  India,  i,  406 ; 
Raikes  anniversary,  v.  674. 

Sungarians,  revolt  of,  in  China,  ii, 
101. 

Surgery,  progress  in,  vi,  655 ;  viii, 
747. 

Sutro  Tunnel,  the,  iii,  288. 

Sutter,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  674. 

Sutton's  Battery,  vii,  266. 

Swamp-Lands,  reclamation  of,  iv, 
625;  vi,  251. 

Swan,  electric  lamp  of,  vii,  276. 

Swann,  Thos.,  obit.,  viii,  695. 

Swat,  the  Akhund  ofj  autliority  of. 
see  Affi[hanistan,  li,  4, 6;  hatred 
for  British  influence,  7;  iii, 
682;  obit.,  648. 

Sweat-ducts,  effect  of  closing  the, 
V,  356. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  in  every  vol- 
ume. 

Swedenborgians.  See  New  Church. 

Sweets,  disease  from  use  of,  viii, 


Sweetser,  S.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Swift,  Lewis,  discoveries  by,  ii, 
46  ;  iii,  33,  36 ;  iv,  51  ^  v,  35 ; 
vij  38,  39 ;  prizes  to,  iii,  39 ; 
vii,  41;  observatory  for,  v,  36. 

Swinhoe,  B.,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Switzerland,  in  every  volume :  re- 
ligious conflict  in,  viii,  75o. 

Syntheses,  now,  v^  96. 

Syr  Darya,  diversion  of,  viii,  309. 

Szechenyi,  Count,  explorations  by, 
V,  289  ;  sketch,  371. 

Taaffe.  Count  E.,  sketohj  iv,  60. 

Talt,  Alphonzo.  sketch,  i,  740. 

Tahiti,  annexea  to  France,  v,  40. 

Taimyr -Laud,  discoveries  in,  iii, 
356,  357. 

Tainter,  experiments  by,  vi,  267, 
787. 

Tait,  A.  C,  sketch  and  portnut, 
vii,  775. 

Talbot,  Sir  C,  obit.^  i,  643. 

Talbot,  Jos.,  obit,  viii,  596. 

Talbot,  W.  H.  F.,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Ta^anzeff,  experiments  by,  viii, 
632. 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  outlet  of,  v,  297. 

Tappan,  H.  P.,  obit.,'vi,  689. 

Tariff,  in  Argentine  Republic,  ii, 
32;  Austria,  56,  58;  iii,  42; 
France  and  Germany,  ii,  114; 
iv.  435 ;  Mexico,  iii,  553  ;  Bra- 
zil, V,  68;  ChUi,  97 ;  Canada, 
213,  219;  iv,  317;  Peru,  vi, 
785 ;  Spain,  vii,  752 ;  eftect  of 
high,  in  Germany,  viii,  394; 
United  States,  Presidents  on, 
ii,  667  ;  viii,  160 ;  bill  for  com- 
mission, Yj  172 ;  vii,  139.  See 
Tariff  Revision. 

Tariff  Revision,  vii,  777  ;  viii,  193 ; 
text  of  act,  194. 

Tamoczy,  Archbisohp,  obit.,  i.  648. 

Tasmania,  viii^  36 ;  queen  ana  last 
native  of,  i,  63. 


Taxation,  in  Italy,  iv,  624 ;  v,  408, 
409 ;  vi,  449  ^  in  Austria,  v, 
44 ;  viii,  42 ;  m  Great  Britain, 
vi,  362 :  remission  of,  in  Prus- 
sia, vi,  776 ;  in  India,  vii.  416 : 
in  Russia,  733;  in  IJnitea 
States,  President  Arthur  on, 
vi,  780 ;  on  reduction  of,  viii, 
160;  or  State  property,  yii, 
409 ;  of  sectarian  asylums,  iv, 
721 ;  of  mortgages  and  mort- 
gaged property,  iv,  698,  678; 
vi,  636 ;  reduction,  viii,  789. 
For  State  laws,  see  under  titles 
of  States. 

Tay  bridge.    See  Bridges. 

Tayler,  R.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Taylor,  A  F.,  obit.,  viii,  695. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  sketch,  iii,  778. 

Taylor,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  i.  643. 

Taylor,  Richard,  sketon.  iv^  825. 

Taylor,  S.,  experiments  oy,  iii,  727. 

Taylor,  Tom.  obit.,  v,  603. 

Tavlor,  W.  B^  theory  of,  viii,  24. 

Tcnorkasky,  Prince,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Tohemytchevsky,  nihilism  of,  iv, 
683. 

Tebbutt,  J.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88. 

Tees  river,  breakwater  on,  iii,  287. 

Teissereno  de  Bort,  Edmond,  ii, 
820. 

Telegraph  companies,  contest  be- 
tween, v,  417:  suits  agunst, 
viii,  676;  confidential  nature 
of  messages,  iv,  633. 

Tele^phs,  subterranean,  li,  278 ; 

IV,  847  ;  v,  262 ;  ocean,  iv,  346 ; 

V,  242,  261,  252. 
Telegraph  system,  Signal-Service, 

IV,  816. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  statis- 
tics of,  vii,  785 ;  1, 240 ;  vii,  119. 

Telegraphy,  improvements  in,  i, 
616,620;  vi,  256,  256. 

Teleki,  Count,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Telephone,  the,  i,  740;  ii,  706; 
statistics,  vii,  786. 

Teller,  H.  M.,  portrait,  vii,  811. 

Tellkampf,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  741. 

Tellurium,  new  oxide  of,  viii.  111. 

Telpherage,  viii,  679. 

Tempel,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  46 ; 
IV,  61. 

Temperance,  local-option  laws,  iii, 
619;  iv,  421;  viii,  619;  civil 
dama^,  iii,  625 ;  iv,  616,  699 ; 
high  bcense,  vii,  667 ;  viii,  646 ; 
Scott  act,  VI,  219  :  screen-law, 
639 ;  Pond  biU^  vii,  668 ;  reso- 
lution in  Parliament  on,  iv, 
456  ;  V,  342 ;  decisions  on  ques- 
tions of,  iv,  679,  692 ;  vi,  467 ; 
vii,  448.  See  also  Prohibition, 
viii,  661 .  For  conventions  ana 
State  acts,  see  under  titles  of 
States. 

Temporal  Power,  the,  Spanish  Coi>- 
tes  on,  ii,  699.    See  Papacy. 

Tenants,  compensation  for  im- 
provements by,  viii,  410. 

Tenduf,  vi,  327. 

Tennessee,  in  every  volume ;  debt 
question,  viii,  767. 

Tenney,  Sanborn,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Tenney,  Sarah  M..  B.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Tenney,  Wm.  J.,  sketch,  portrait, 
viii,  758. 

Tergiikassoffl  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  712. 

Territories,  U.  S.,  survey  or,  i,  833 ; 
ii,  336. 


Teuffel,  W,  G.,  obit.,  iii^  6« 
Tewflk  Bey.  death  or,  viii,  2 
Tewflk  L  See  Mohammed  1 
Tewksburv  Almshouse,  Goi 

ler's  cnarges,  viii,  517. 
Te  Whiti,  vii,  45. 
Texas,  in  every  volume. 
Texas  Indemnity  Stock,  vii. 
Textile     mBnuiacturas,    im 

ments  in.  vi,  543. 
Thaxter,  £.  R.^  obit.,  yi,  68S 
Thaver,  N^  obit,,  viii,  595, 
The  baud,  Dr.  J.  b.,  obit.,  i, 
Thebaw,  King,  attempt  to  a 

nate,  v,  t>9;   position  ( 

416. 
Thein,  detection  of,  ii,  95. 
Theological     Schools     in    1 

States,  viii^  760. 
Thermo-Cnemistry,  discove 

iii,  90. 
Thibet,  explorations  in,  i,  8S 

359 ;  iv,  899  ;  v,  289 ;  ct 

difficult  access,   iv,  400 

ductions,  400,  401. 
Thiers,  L.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  71 

dress  of,  to  electors,  815 
ThoUon,  observations  by.  v 

25. 
Tholuck,  F.  A.  G.,  obit,  ii, 
Thomas,  B.  F.^  obit,  iii,  64< 
Thomas,  Francin,  obit,  i,  62 
Thomas,  Sidney,  invention 

208. 
Thompson  and  Houston,  in^ 

by,  iii,  279 ;  vii,  266. 
Thompson,  Geo.,  obit,  iii,  C 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  obit,  iv,  i 
Thompson,  L.,  discovery  1 

84. 
Thompson,  S.  P.,  theory  o 

tncity,  vi,  240. 
Thompson,  R.  W.,  skctdi,  ii 
Thomsen,  Julius,  expcrimei] 

ii,  499. 
Thomson,  Jo?.,  explorations 

402;  v,296;  viii,  385. 
Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  e 

tion  of,  vii.  S81 ;  obit,  & 
Thomson,  Sir  Wm.,  inventioi 

researches  of,  ii,  498;  iii 

iv,  419 :  vi,  239,  253,  251 

223,  269 ;  viii,  116. 
Thome,  C.  R.,  obit,  \-iii,  59t 
Thome,  J.  S.,  obit,  v,  696. 
Thornton,  J.  W.,  obit,  nl,  ft 
Thorpe,  T.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  7s 
Thousand  Islands^  the.  vi,  8d 
Thrasher,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  696 
Tlirift  Congress,  iii,  314. 
Thurston,  B.  U,,  dlsooveiy  b 

642. 
Thymol,  as  an  anti-fermeot,  i 
Tidemand,  Adolf,  sketch,  i,  t 
Tidy  J  Meymott,  on  water  am 

hi,  91. 
Tierra  do  la  Guerra,  v,  298. 
Tiff,  in  white-lead,  iv,  640. 
Tilden,  M.  Y.,  obit,,  i,  625. 
Tilden,  S.  J.,  sketch  and  w 

i,  748;  nomination,  785; 

tersfrom,  iii,  717;  v,  691 
Tileston,  W.  M.,  obit,  v,  5« 
Tilghman,  R,  C,  obit,  iv,  69 
Tillamook  lighthouse,  vii,  8S 
Timbuctoo,  ^i,  828. 
Time,  standard  and  cosroopo 

colored  map,  viii,  761. 
Timoffi<ki,  i,  32^ 
Tin,  alloy*  of,  iv,  4 ;  deteiior 
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vii,  533;  viii,  116;  in  Da- 
ta, 623. 

.,  Admin]  L.  8.,  obit.,  i, 
I. 

P.  £.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 
nd,  M.,  obBorvations  by,  iii, 

in  Quebec,  viii,  674. 
,  Theresa,  obit.^  ii,  612. 

0,  commerce  in,  iv,  170 ;  cul- 
ation  of  seed,  v,  197 ;  inapeo- 

1,  vii,  463;    monopoly    in 
rmany,  856. 

T.,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

ville.  Count  de,  obit,  i,  644. 

sn,  F.  £.,  sketch,  ii,  716. 

University  of,  vi,  463. 

d  Plant,  the,  viii,  688. 

,  County  V,  846. 

ai.  Prof.,  experiments  by, 

444. 

lumb,  obit,^  viii.  596. 

D,  war  in,  viii,  870 ;  article, 

p,  viu,  763. 

n,  John,  obit.,  i,  625. 

9,  in  Iowa,  vii,  433. 

3es,  ii,  717. 
Capt.  0.  L.,  invention  by, 

$26. 

P.  L.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

narks,  decision  on,  iii,  831. 

I,  iv,  307,  516,  663,  675,  686, 

,  848 ;  VI,  6. 

>rtation,   bill   for  commis- 

3.  V,  183 ;   on  the  Missis- 

[)i.483. 

lal  Republic,  war  in,  i,  748 ; 

legation  to  the  British  £m- 

),  ii,  7,  721 ;  dissatis^ction 

iv,  128 ;  revolt  in,  v,  81,  83 ; 

ependenoe,  vi,  4 ;  outbreak, 
settlement,  88,  859 ;  feel- 
in  Holland,  626;  troubles 

viu,  92. 

L.,  obit.,  i,  644. 
M.,  theory  of,  viii,  120. 

x>re,  Kajah  of,  v.  886. 

ell,  J.  P.,  obit.,  1,  626. 

L  B.,  obit.,  ii,  589. 
right   of  government   to 

re  a,  viii,  396. 

ley,  E.  J.,  sketchy  vi.  888. 

1,  Lyman,  obit.,  iii,  d46. 

ird,  S.  D.,  obit.,  viii,  696. 

Im,  G.  A.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

,  M.,  observations  by,  vii, 

experiments  by,  vi,  255. 
s  suits,  in  111.,  v,  381. 
oato,  Cardinal,  obit.,  ii,  613. 
Criminal,  vii,  182. 
osis.    See  Pork,  viii,  643. 

anniversary  of  union  with 
itria,  vii,  54 ;  harbor- works 
viii,  806. 

Llliance,  the,  viii,  452. 
3,  Anthony,  sketcn,  vii,  798. 
»lt,  8.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
883. 

el,  experiments Jby,  iii^  91. 
lot.  Observations  by,  i,  46 ; 
87. 

3schnig<or,  Adolf,  Bitter  von, 
t.,  ii,  613. 

amr-t*nng,  Gen.,  v,  105. 
e  bacillus,  viii,  770. 
ilosis,  bacterial  origin  of, 

798. 

!,  Emperor  of  Anam,  obit., 
,605. 


Tufts,  Charles,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Tulcne  donations,  the,  vii,  4S4. 

Tundra,  or  Thaadeus  isumd,  vii, 
388. 

Tun^j  the  vii,  383. 

Tunis,  1,  9;  French  intervention 
in,  vi,  309,  311,  449,  840;  Ital- 
ian excitement  over,  vi,  448; 
vii,  437 ;  treaty,  322 ;  viii,  368. 

Tunkers.    See  Baptists. 

Tunnels,  i,  255 ;  ventilation  of,  vi, 
248 ;  spiral,  ibid. ;  restoration 
of  an  old  Boman,  249 ;  the  Hud- 
son Biver,  ii,  278 ;  iii,  291 ; 
disaster  at,  v,  580 ;  vii,  281  ; 
Baltimore,  ii,  278 ;  cost  of 
Hoosac,  vi,  537 ;  Severn,  ii,  278  ; 
vi,  249  ;  vii,  282 ;  British  chan- 
nel, iv,  840 ;  vi,  243,  248 :  panic 
ooncernin^^  vii,  284 ;  viii,  306  ; 
Mersey,  viii,  81 ;  in  Saxony,  ii, 
278 ;  St.  Gothard,  iii,  280 ;  iv, 
840;  V,  246;  vi,  248,  819;  vii, 
11,  280 ;  Mont  Cenis,  v,  247  ; 
Ariberg,  vi,  243,  244,  247 ;  vii, 
281 ;  viii,  310 ;  proposed  Sim- 
plon,  vii^  11 ;  through  the  Pyr- 
enees, VI,  243 ;  through  Popo- 
catepetl, viii,  537. 

Tupman,  G.  L.,  observations  by, 
ui,  86;  IV,  53. 

Turgenieff,  Ivan,  sketch,  portrait, 
viii,  771. 

Turkey,  in  every  volume ;  maps,  i, 
751 ;  ii,  732. 

Turkistan,  i.  775.    See  Turkomans. 

Turko-Greek  Commission,  the,  iv, 
459. 

Turkomans,  robberies  bjr,  i,  7; 
Persian  expedition  against,  44 ; 
irruption  of,  661 ;  war  with 
BusBians,  iv,  775 ;  successes  of, 
776;  turning  of  the  Attrek, 
776 ;  character  of,  vi,  733 ;  vii, 
681. 

Turko-Bussian  War,  the,  i,  260, 
756;  ii,  269.  688,  683,  691; 
Bussia's  declaration  of  war, 
688,  724;  conference,  723; 
operations,  725-745 ;  armistice, 
745  ;  treaty  of  peace,  iii,  791 ; 
iv,  834 ;  effect  on  markets,  ii, 
119.    See  Eastern  Question. 

Tumbull.  Bobert,  sketch,  ii,  745. 

Turner,  John,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Turpentine,  manuiaoture  of,  iv, 
428. 

TuthUl,*  J.  H..  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Tweed,  W.  M..,  sketch,  iii,  798. 

Twesten,  A.  D.  C,  sketch,  i,  776. 

Twiggle,  J.  W..  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Tyler,  J.  E.,obit.,  iii,  647. 

Tyler,  J.  S.,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  Moms,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Tyler,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii,  799. 

Tyndall,  John,  on  the  germ  theorjr, 
iii,  387 ;  experiments  by,  vi, 
787. 

Tyrol,  the,  autonomy  reftised  to,  ii, 
58 ;  first  Protestant  church  in, 
iv,  67 ;  intolerance  in,  v.  45. 

Tyson,  Capt.,  explorations  oy,  iii, 
353. 

Dchatius,  Baron  von,  experiments 
b:^,  ii,  500;  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Uchatius  gun,  the,  i,  57. 

Uffelmann,  observations  by,  vi, 
749. 

Uhrich,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  697. 


Uj£sdvy,    M.   de.    ethnologic   re- 
searches of,  ii,  827. 
Ule,  0.  E.  v.,  sketch,  i,  777. 
Uled-Bonasok,  rebellion  of,  i,  21. 
Uled-Sidi-Sheik,  tribe  of,  i,  20. 
Ulundi,  battle  of,  iv,  126. 
Umbellulio  add,  vii,  87. 
Uncle  Tom,  obit.,  viii.  596. 
Underwood,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  625. 
Unitarians,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii. 
United  Brethren  Church,  in  vols,  i. 


11,  ui,  v,  vu. 


United  Stat^^s,  in  every  volume. 
United  States,  census  of^  vii,  615 : 

maps  showing  distnbution  of 

population,  or  foreign,  and  of 

ooiored,  vi,  850. 
United  States  Finances  for  1883, 

viu.  781. 
United  States,  Fish-Culture  in,  viii, 

791. 
Universalists,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  v, 

vii,  viii. 
University  of  Copenhagen,  400th 

anniversary  ot,  iv,  818. 
Upjohn,  B.^  obit.,  iii,  647. 
Uranus,  ellipticity  of^  viii,  24. 
Urea,  formation  of,  viii,  637. 
Uru^ay,  i,  794  \  vi.  857  ;  tioubles 

in,  V,  16 ;  viii,  811. 
(Jsibepu,  defeat  of  Cetewayo  by, 

viiL  91. 
(Jslar,  Baron,  i,  823. 
Usury,  W.  Va,  bill,  iv,  845 ;  Ga, 

law,  vi,  334 ;  effect  of  Kieman 

law  vii  117 
Utah,  ii,'755 ;  iii,*818 ;  vi,  859  ;  vui, 

812. 

Vaccination  with  disease,  vi,  847. 

Vail,  A.  S.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Valuation  and  taxation  in  the  States, 
vii,  409. 

Vanata,  A.,  obit,  i^  625. 

Vonatta,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  697. 

Van  Buren,  W.  H.,  obit,  viii,  596. 

Vanderbiit,  Cornelius,  sketcn,  ii, 
756. 

Vanderbiit,  John,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Van  der  Hey  den,  Gen.,  honors  to, 
vi,  625. 

VanderpooL  Dr.  J.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Van  der  Weyd,  invention  by,  ii, 
498. 

Van  Dyke,  J. ,  obit.,  iii,  647. 

Van  Malderen,  invention  by,  iii, 
275. 

Varna  and  Dijmphna,  loss  of  the, 
viii,  388. 

Varroy,  H.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 

Vatican,  the,  relations  of,  with 
governments.    See  Papacy. 

Vatican  Library  open  to  historians, 
viii,  692. 

Vaughn,  0.  A.  J.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Vaughan,  B.  B.,  obit,  viii,  695. 

Vedder.  A.  M.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Vega,  tne  voya^  of,  iv,  411 ;  en- 
trance into  Behring  Strait,  415 ; 
in  Yokohama,  416. 

Vegetable  Analysis,  vi,  95. 

Vegetable  Chemistry,  vii,  92. 

Veintemilla,  Gen.,  made  dictator 
in  Ecuador,  iii,  260;  govern- 
ment of,  iv,  828 ;  v,  281 ;  defeat 
and  flight  of,  vii,  225 ;  viii,  287. 

Venezuela,  i,  795 ;  vi,  860 ;  viii,  812. 

Ventilation,  v,  861. 

Venus,  diameter  of,  ii,  48 ;  transit 
of,  ibid.,  vii,  35 ;  viii,  20. 
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Verboockhoven,  E.,  obit,  vx,  697. 

Vennilyo,  W.  R.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Vermont,  in  every  volume. 

Vetroraille,  E.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Veuillot,  sketch,  viii,  815. 

Viardot,  L.,  obit,  viii,  605. 

Victor  Emanuel  II,  sketch,  iii,  819. 

Victoria^  Queen,  power  of,  to  code 
Indian  territory,  iii,  488 ;  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of,  vii,  869. 

Victoria,  Province  of,  reforms  in, 
V,  83. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  mission  at,  iii, 
862. 

Vieuxtemps,  H.,  obit,  vi,  697. 

Vi^lant,  tne,  lost  whaler,  vi^  823. 

Vimin,  Chas.,  Vicomte,  obit,  iii, 
662. 

Vincent  C,  discovery  by,  iv,  75. 

Vines,  S.,  experiments  b^r,  iv,  36. 

Virohow,  R.,  theory  of,  vi,  550. 

Virginia,  in  ever^  volume. 

Vitale,  Count  LuifHi,  obit,  i,  644. 

Viticulture,  in  U.  8.,  vi,  368;  viii^ 
79 ;  in  Ecuador,  28S ;  in  Mex- 
ico, 537. 

Vivisection,  bill  to  prohibit,  iv,  457. 

Vogel,  H.  0.,  observations  by,  vii, 


Walpole,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Walpole.  Sir  B.,  ooit,  i^  644. 

Waixi,  Captain,  invention  by,  iii, 
766. 

"Ward,  E.  M.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Ward,  L.  F.,  quotation  from,  vi, 
241. 

"Wardell,  D.,  obit,  iii^  647. 

Ware,  Jairus,  obit,  u,  590. 

Ware,  J.  F.  W.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Warington,  B.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
98. 

War-levy,  on  Southern  States,  iv, 
429, 835. 

Warner,  H.,  obit,  vi,  690. 

Warner  Observatory,  the,  v,  86; 
vii,  41. 

War  Beoords  of  the  Bebellion,  iii,32. 

Warren,  E.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Warren,  F.  IL,  obit,  iii.  647. 

Warren,  U.  J.,  obit,  L  626. 

Warren,  Joseph,  sketon,  i,  802. 

Warren,  Samuel,  obit.,  li,  618. 

Warrington.    See  Bobinson,  W.  S. 

WarsTKevolutions,  and  Insurrec- 
tions, in  Turkey,  see  Turko- 
Bussian  War,  ii,725;  iU,  798; 


Vogel,  H.  0.,  observations  by,  vii,  vii.  804;  in  Boumelia,  v,  236; 

87 ;  star  catalon^o  by.  viii,  28.  in  Montenegro,  v,  548 ;  vi,  842 ; 

Vojrt,  C.,  dbksovery  by,  vi,  803.  viii,  549 ;  in  Servia,   viii,  43 ; 


Voice,  physiolouy  of  the,  viii,  686. 

Voigts-Khetz,  (ien.,  ii,  613. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  of  Cotopaxi,  ii, 
263 ;  in  ratagonia,  iii,  865 ;  of 
Etna,  iv,  527 ;  in  Ecuador,  vi, 
831 ;  of  Krakfttoa  and  others, 
viii,  526;  atmospheric  efifects 
of,  ibid. ;  of  Ometepe,  582.  See 
Earthquakes,  etc.,  viii,  284. 

Volkhart,  W.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Volkmann,  A.  W.,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Vollmer,  A.  J.,  obit,  i^  644. 

Volta,  researches  of,  vii,  265. 

Vories,  H.  M.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Vote  by  Proxy,  viii,  47. 

Wackemagel,  P.,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Wadai,vi;827. 

Waddington,  JT,  obit,  i,  6ii. 

Waddington.  W.  U.,  sketch,  ii, 
820 :  Cabinet  of,  iv,  836. 

Wade,  B.  F.,  sketch,  iiii,  825. 

Wagner,  A.,  process  for  water-ex- 
amination, vi,  94. 

Wagner,  B.  J.  von,  obit,  v,  604. 

Wagner^  Bichard,  music  of,  i,  571 ; 
festival    at     Baireuth,    572 ; 

573 ;  sketch,  portrait,  viii,  816. 

Wahala,  Bishop,  obit^  ii,  618. 

Waito,  M.  B., sketch,  vii,  831 ;  por- 
trait. fh)utUpiooe. 

Walda,  Michael,  revolt  of,  i,  4. 

Waldegrave,  Countess,  obit,  iv, 
701. 

Waldonsians.  ii,  762. 

Waldo,  L.,  oD-iervations  by,  v,  86. 

Walenn,  W .  H.,  inventions  by,  vii, 
533. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  in  India,  i,  44, 
401. 

Walker,  Sir  B.  W.,  sketch,  i,  802. 

Walker,  Jonathan,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Wallace,  J.,  invention  of,  i,  91. 

Wallace,  W.,  invention  by,  iii, 
272. 

WalUco,  W.  B.,  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Wallis,  B^obit,  iii,  662. 

Wallner,  F.,obit,i,  644. 

Walloon  Churches,  vii,  709. 


viii,  549;  in  Servia,   viii,  43; 
in   Croatia,  49;   in   Crivoscia 


2  ;  in  Gn^ece,  vii,  870 ;  in  Af- 
ghanistan, see  Af/han  War; 
m  Bcloochistan,  i,  73;  in  Kur- 
distan, V,  623;  vi.  731;  in 
Kashgaria,  see  Kasngaria;  in 
Turkiatan,  see  Tuncomaas ; 
-  in  Persia,  vii,  631 ;  in  Japan, 
1,428;  ii,  413;  in  Corea,  vii, 
176;  in  China,  i,  110 ;  ii,  101 ; 
iii,  98, 101 ;  iv,  143 ;  in  India, 
u,  394;  iv,  494;  v,  383;  vii, 
415;  in  Tonqum,  viii,  870; 
in  Madagascar,  iii,  41:  viii, 
870,  507 ;  in  Sennaar,  viii^99 ; 
in  Egypt,  see  Egyptian  War ; 
in  the  Soudan,  see  Sondan ; 
in  South  AfKca,  see  Zulus, 
and  Cape  Colony;  in  Abys- 
sinia, see  Abyssinia ;  in  Alge- 
ria and  MorocoOji,  9,  SoTiv, 
27 ;  vi,  811 ;  in  West  Africa, 
vi,  4;  in  Sumatra,  see  Su- 
matra ;  in  Dahomev,  i  8 ;  iv, 
15:  in  Feejce,  i,  53 ;  m  New 
Caledonia,  iv  58 ;  in  Chili  and 
Peru,  see  Chilian  War ;  others 
in  South  America,  i,  22,118,240, 
662 ;  ii,  72,  266  ;  iii,  21, 261 ;  iv, 
29, 82, 149^v,  117, 625;  vii,  225 ; 
viii,  287  ;  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  i,  22,  218,  545 ; 
ii,  229 ;  vi,  668 ;  in  Cuba,  see 
Cuba  ;  in  Hayti,  viii,  429 ;  in 
North  America,  see  Indians. 

Washburn,  Emory,  sketch,  ii,  762. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit.,  I,  626. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit,  viii,  597. 

Washburn  Observatory,  vii,  41. 

Washington  Territor>',  li,  768 ;  viu, 
819. 

Water,  analysis  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  136, 
628 ;  vii,  9 ;  viu,  111,  118 ;  loss 
of  oxygen  in  electrolysis  of, 
iii,  98:  purification  of,  v,  94, 
367  ;  cnemical  analysis  insuffi- 
cient, iv,  135. 


Water-gas,  processes,  viii,  87 
Water-motor,  the,  vi.  871. 
Water-shed  of  Soum  Afrio 

405. 
Watkins,  Gen.  N.  W.,  obit, 
Watson,  J.  C,  discoveries  I 

46;  ii,  44;iii,  83;  v,M; 

V,  597. 
Watts,  Sir  J.,  obit,  iii,  662. 
Watts,  W.  L.,  explorations  in 

land,  ii,  824. 
Waugh,  W.  B.,  obit,  ii,  590. 
Weather,  instrument  tor  fon 

ing,  iv,  808;  affected  bj 

ests,  viii,  850. 
Weather  Bureau,  maps,  obs 

tions^  and  reports.    See  ^ 

Service,  iv.  797. 
Weaver,  Gen.,  letter  of  accep 

of  presidential  nominatK 

699 
Webb,  M.,  obit.,  viii,  606. 
Weber,  K.  P.  von,  obit,  vi,  ( 
Webster,  ejmerimcnts  by,  viii 
Webster,  Albert  F.,  obit,  ii, 
Webster,  Caroline  L.  B.,  obit 

644. 
Webster,  Daniel,  centennial  < 

520. 
Webster,  J.,  invention  by,  ri 
Webster,  J.  A.,  obit,  ii,*590. 
Webster,  J.  D.,  obit,  i,  62i 
Weed,  Thurlow,  sketch,  vii, 
Weekes,  H.,  obit,  ii,  613. 
Weilenmann,  invention  bT,ii 
Weir,  CoL  T.  B.,  obit,  i,*<ii 
Weiske,  J.,  obit,  ii,  613. 
Welle  river,  ooiyoctupe*  cm 

ing,  iii,  863  ;  exploration 

292;  viii,  886. 
WeUes,  Gideon,  sketdi,  iii,  5 
Wells,  C.  8.,  discovery  br,  t 
Wells,  Elyah,  obit,  U,  590. 
Wells,  Henry,  obit,  Hi,  647. 
Wells,  J.  B.,  invention  by,  ii 
Wells,  Mary,  obit,  iii,  647. 
Welsh,  John,  sketch,  iii.  8H 
Werdcrmann,  R.,  invention  t 

272. 
West,  8.  W.,  obit,  i,  626. 
West  Indieso'iiit  890. 
Westbrook,  T.  R.,  charges  ui 

vii,  602. 
Wcrtcm,  Lucille,  obit,  ii,  5> 
Weston,  E.,  invention  by.riii 
West  Point  hazin^r  case,  v,  80 
West  Vii^nia,  in  ereiy  volua 
Wetmore,  P.  M.,  obit,  i,  626. 
Weyhcr,  C.  L.,  musical  tefef 

of,  iii,  688. 
Weyprecht,  K.,  plan  for  pola 

tions,  vi,  825;  vii,  S35; 

Whalley,  G.  H.,  obit,  iii,  ««2 
Whalley,  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  626. 
Wharton,  J.,  experiments  b; 

532 ;  viii,  622. 
Wheatley,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  621 
Wheaton,  on  international  laf 

620. 
Wheeler,  A.  D.,  obit,  i,  657. 
Wheeler.  W.  A.,  J^ketch,  u  M 
White,  Edwin,  obit,  ii,  590. 
Wliite,   Gilbert,  obscrvatioD 

viii,  526. 
Whites  A  supposed  tribe  < 

AfHoa,  iv,  406. 
Whippinfl^post,  bill  to  intr 

into  Missouri,  iv,  639. 
Whipple,  G.,  D.  D.,  obit,  i,< 
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tfre.S.H.,  obit,  iii,  648. 
CadeL  case  of,  v,  80. 
un,  W.  R.,  sketch,  iv, 

,  Arctic  voyage  of,  viii, 

E.,  explorations  by,  vi, 

11,528. 

i,  H.,  obit,  V,  604. 

sntion  by,  lii,  276. 

A.  T..  obit.,  iii,  662. 

W.,  obit,  i,  644. 

h,  OttiUe^  obit,  ii,  618. 

iS.j  obit,  lii,  648. 

iV.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

as.,  sketch,  ii,  766. 
hn,  expuison  of,  iVom 
of  Commons,  vii.  202. 
t,  explorations  oy,  iii, 

M.,  obit,  ii,  590. 
irents,    tne  polar  voy- 
,  m,  853;  iv,  416;  v, 
,  328  ;vU,  884,  886;  viii, 

L.,  obit,  i,  627. 
L  S.,  obit,  iii,  648. 
L  S.,  observations  by, 

larnej,  sketch,  i,  805. 
F.  D.,  sketches,  i,  411 ; 

".  S.,  obit,  i,  627. 
V^m.,  obit,  i,  627. 
SVm..  obit,  iii,  662. 
^.  M.,  new  theory  of, 
;  observations  by,  viii, 

,  A.  W.,  address  on  the 

theory,  vi,  91. 

It. -Gen.,  in  Egypt,  vii, 

rtrait  ibid. 

I,  in  Michigan,  viii,  fi89. 

g)eriment8  by,  iv,  185. 
.  P.,  obit,  lii,  648. 
.,  observations  by,  vi, 

irew,  obit,  i%  590. 
D.,  surveys  by,  ii,  887. 
M.,  new  process  for 
ii,  500. 

m,  obit,  i,  627. 
ers,  appointed  Minister 
noe  in  Egypt,  iii,  266 ; 
assailed,  829 ;  readied, 

w.,  bequests  of,  vii,  510. 
P.,  obit.,  ii,  590. 
.,  death  of,  vi,  514. 
»,  obit,  ii.  590. 
0.  F.,  obit,  V,  697. 
mercc  in,  iv,  169 ;  sul- 
n,  vii,  90. 
r.  C,  experiments  by. 

Dr.,  discoveiy,  ii,  46; 
ions,  vi,  89. 
.  D.,  case  of,  i,  282. 
\,  observclions  of,  vi, 

• 

.  C,  olnt,  i,  687. 


Winthcr,  C,  obit,  i,  644. 
WLsconsm,  in  every  volume. 
Wise,  Henry  A.,  sketch,  i,  809. 
Wiasmann,  Lieut,  explorations  of, 

viii,  886. 
Wolfe,  Joel,  obit,  v,  897. 
Wolff,  experiments  by,  vi,  753. 
Woiofski,  L.  F.  M.  R.,  sketch,  i,  810. 
Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  sketch,  vii, 
889;  portrait  vii,  282;  in 
South  Africa,  iv.  125. 
Women,  in  India,  li,  889;  order 
conferred  onlv  on,  iii.  406 ;  in- 
struction at  Harvard  for,  iv, 
602;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Maryland,  ii,  481;  in  Cali- 
fornia, iii,  71 ;  not  in  Massa- 
chusetts, vi,  589 ;  deaconesses, 
V,  688;  Presbyterian  Chiurch 
on  preaching  by,  iii,  698 ;  v, 
680 ;  in  office  in  Massachusetts, 
viii,  519 ;  in  Belgium,  in  pub- 
lic service,  vii,  67:  property 
rights  of  married,  b,  228,  840 ; 
iii,  676:  iv,  107,  299,847;  v, 
610 ;  vu,  865  ;  of  widows,  v, 
610;  vi,  575^  contracts  by  mxir- 
ried,  in  Indiana,  vi,  426 ;  right 
of  husbands  to  vote  in  conse- 
quence of  the  property  of  their 
wives,  iii,  782:  suf^iige  ques- 
tion, li,  108 ;  ui,  525, 808 ;  iv, 
464,  598,  639 ;  v,  611 ;  vi,  622 ; 
vu,  47, 184, 616 ;  viii,  411,  444. 
For  conventions,  see  under 
titles  of  States. 
Wood  J  James  F.,  sketch,  portndt, 

viii,  828. 
Wood,  John,  obit,  v,  697. 
Wood,  H.  C,  experiments  by,  vii, 

690. 
Wood.  Wm.,  obit.,  ii,  690. 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  j;  E.,  obit,  ii, 

691. 
Wood-gas,  viii,  876. 
Woodruff.  I.  C,  obit,  iii,  648. 
Woods,  Oregt^n  pine,  vi.  222;  in 
Brazil,  viii,  72 ;    ceoar,  141 ; 
pine  in  Honduras,  481 ;  cabinet, 
m  Japan^  viii,  466 ;  of  Mada- 
gascar, viii,  605. 
WocSs,  L.,  obit.,  iii,  648. 
Woods,  J.  A.,  oDitj  iv^  697. 
Woodson,  E.  C.,  obit.,  iii,  648. 
Woodward, CM., experiments  by, 

vi,  758. 
Woodward,  W.  J.,  obit,  iv,  697. 
Wood  worth,  I.  M.,  obit,  iv,  697. 
Wool,  commerce  in,  iv,  172. 
Woolridge,  L.  C,  experiments  by, 

viii,  688. 
Wool  worth,  8.  B,,  obit,  v,  597. 
Worcester,  T.,  obit,  iii,  648. 
Working  -  people,    aecidents    and 
sickness,  insurance  for,  in  Ger- 
many, viii,  894. 
Worid»s  Fairs,  viii,  824. 
Wortley,  8.,  observations  by,  viii, 

628. 
Wrangel,  Count  von,  obit,  ii,  618. 
Wrangel  Land,  v,  801 ;  an  island, 
VI,  828,  824. 


Wright,  Prof.  A  W.,  invention  by, 

WunderUch,  Dr.  K.  A,  obit,  u, 

614. 
Wurtz,  experiments  by,  vi,  96. 
Wuttke,  H.,  obit,  i,  644. 
Wyatt,  Sir  M.  D.,  obit,  ii,  614. 
Wyckoff,  Dr.  W.  H.,  obit.,  U,  691. 
Wylie,  Robert,  obit,  ii,  691. 
Wyman,  L.  B.,  obit,  iv,  697. 
Wyoming  Territory,  ii,  770;  viii, 

825. 

Yachts,  trials  of  steam,  vi,  646. 

Yakoob  Beg,  i,  776 ;  ii,  41, 418 :  iii, 
96 ;  burning  of  the  body  or,  iv, 
145 ;  children  of,  ibid. 

Yakoob  Khan,  iii,  487  wv,  7,  9, 18, 
491.    See  Afghan  War,  v,  4. 

Yellotir  Fever,  ii,  298 ;  iii,  12.  See 
Fever,  Yellow. 

Yellow  Flags,  viii,  767. 

Yellow  river,  exploration  of,  v,  289. 

Yelverton,  Sir  II.  E.,  obit.,  iii,  668. 

Yeo.  Prof.,  experiments  by,  vi,  748. 

Yorktown,  centenary  of,  and  mon- 
ument vi,  869. 

Yosemite  Valley,  map,  iii^  70. 

Young,  Brigham,  sketch,  li,  771. 

Young,  C.  A.,  observations  by,  iii, 
84;  vUi,  21,  24,  26. 

Young,  Dominic,  obit.^  iii,  648. 

Young,  D.  P.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Young,  £.,  explorations  of,  i,  881. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, ii,  778. 

Yunker,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  viii, 
886. 

Yunnanites^  Chinese  methods  for 
converting,  iv,  146. 

Yussuf  Pasha,  viii,  290 ;  defeat  of, 
800. 

Zakzaga,  battle  of,  i,  6. 

ZannbaT,  seizure  of  ports  of,  i,  246. 

Zenger,  theory  of,  viii,  25. 

Ziegler,  Fi,  obit^  i,  644. 

Ziemialkowski,  Dr.,  iv,  60. 

Zimmcrmann,  A.  £.,  sketch,  ii, 
773. 

Zimmennann,  C,  experiments  by, 
viii,  117. 

Zimmermann,  K.,  obit,  ii,  614. 

Zimmermann.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  668. 

Zinc-ores,  reduction  of,  vii,  681. 

Zdpfl,  H.M.,  obit,  ii,  614. 

Zorbas,  battle  at,  vii,  871. 

Zorka,  Princess,  marriage  of,  viii, 
649. 

Zsedenyi,  E.  von,  obit.,  iv,  702   . 

Zuccalmaglio,  V.  von,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Zulus^  thcj  history  of,  iv,  852 ;  war 
with,  lii,  82 ;  iv,  121 ;  discussed 
in  Parliament,  v,  880;  Cete- 
wayo  reinstated,  viii,  91 ;  ef- 
fects of,  ibid. 

Zululand.    See  Capo  Colony,  etc. 

Zuyder  Zee,  proposed  reclamation 
of,  vii,  280. 

Zweifel,  explorations  bvj  v,  290. 

Zwysen,  Bishop,  obit,'ii,  614.' 
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